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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


Mr. Punch has said it is the biggest of “Christmas 
crackers” to talk of the present season as a merry one. 

And in the retrospect of 1878 few years within memory 

of the present generation have been sadder. Counting 

our gains and losses, we can remember losses of the 
most grievous kind—the ship that went down with her 
“two hundred, the ship that went down with her three 
hundred, the ship that went down with her seven 

. hundred; and, far worse than these, the bank that 
went down with her six millions of pounds sterling, 
_Yepresenting calamity to a number of families and 
business concerns almost numberless. To set against 

* these harrowing calamities what have we in the way of 
gains? Cyprus, the direction of Asia Minor, and 
_ Successes against our neighbours the Afghans. Putting 
the best face on it, it is all a gain of fearful responsi- 
bilities, as if one should count his gains by an 
unlimited trusteeship, knowing—as Scottish trustees 
__.__ now too well know—that it involves the possible loss 
___ of every penny of their own, and utter beggary to 
____. their families, through a misfortune befalling the estate 
_ of which they had chivalrously undertaken the 
_. Management. 


Te =i 


At home, as almost everywhere abroad, there is 

: depression of trade and consequent distress, reaching 
aie in many cases the extremity of starvation. To find 
some ground for comfort amid circumstances like these 
' might well seem hopeless; and yet, thank God, it is 
not far to seek. In these bitter trials it is reassuring 

' to observe on all sides the quick and determined effort 
_ Of public authorities, and of the people generally, to 
_ meet the sudden demand on their generosity. We 
venture to think that there has never before been 

__ witnessed so resolute and calm, so wise and effective 
__ an attempt to provide for the wants of the distressed, 
_ than we have seen in every city and large town of 
_ these dominions during the last few weeks. We hear 
little or nothing of the scruples and objections so often 
vented against the most excellent works of charity, 
It seems quite understood that the man who is down 


-___ is to be helped up; and that he is not to be made to 
-_ feel that such help touches his independence. The 
want is seen with clear eyes, and met with ready 
hands; and rich and poor are brought closer together 
_. ~ than they have been for long, if ever before. 
be We had last week to record an unpleasant case of 
__ Sectarianism on the part of the Rector of Blackley, 
__-In contrast with this, which we will regard as only 
_ appropriate to a year that is past and gone, we have 
be 4 pleasure to give our readers an earnest "of better 


_ things for the new year in the following note of good- 
will for men of goodwill from our friend Mr. Carey 


will be interested to know that I had a regular 
ious Communion” tour up North last week, 
service at the Unitarian Chapel at Newcastle 
g of the 22nd, and preached at one of the 
; of worship in the ae * vt aot 
il I was asked to speak with Dr. Angus 
ollege, at the annual soirée of the Bewicke- 
he church where I was baptised 
sent to. So on the same 
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even Presbyterianism is mellowing fast. This is due to 

many Causes, but the Christian earnestness and kindness 
| of Mr. Payne have done much to alter the relations of the 
people to Unitarianism. 


M. Loyson (Father Hyacinthe), though a strong 
anti-Ultramontane, still concedes the essential principle 
of, the system he now so vehemently assaults. In his 
just published lectures on Catholic Reform, he enters | 
a region full of deadly perils when he comes to speak 
of the intefnal government of the Church. ‘The 
family, civil society, and the Church are of Divine 
origin, and the authority in each must consequently 
be Divine; but while in the family it is transmitted by 
natural laws, and in the State by political laws, in the 
Church it is absolutely and directly Divine, transmitted 
by a Divine rite, “the imposition of Apostles ” hands, 
Hence the. priest possesses, by virtue of his ordination, 
a supernatural power. He carries about with him a 
priestly just as much as a human nature, and it would 
be as easy for him to have doubts about the latter as 
about the former.” This is the fundamental error of 
‘Roman Catholicism, as also of Greek and’ Anglican 
‘Catholicism. It matters little what kind of a system 
may be constructed on this basis—it must eventually 
fall. Father Hyacinthe may say that freedom wiil 
have its place in his strongly constituted hierarchy. 
“The people of the Church,” that is, believers alone, 
are to have the right of choosing their bishop, and 
every deacon, every priest, every bishop, is to consider 
himself as a minister or servant. Even the Pope in 
word acknowledges this when he calls himself “the 
servant of the servants of God.” But so long as 
human nature is what it is, this system of priesthood 
Must eventually lead to: the spiritual domination and 
the monstrous abuses, many of which M. Loyson seeks 
to abolish. Ultramontanism is but the legitimate 
result of such a principle. 


The relations of Commerce and Roman Catholicism 
in Ireland form the subject of an interesting and sug- 
gestive article in the Lnglish Independent. "The writer 
makes several significant statements, For example, 
he affirms, as a fact, that in all the towns of the South 
and West there is an aspect of decay and stagnation 
in proportion to the predominance of Catholicism. 
Whatever signs there are of life, progress, and renova- 
tion, they are the work of Protestants —probably 
Scotchmen. The most deplorable itlustration of this 
fact is the city of Kilkenny, situated in the midst of a 
fine country, with magnificent water-power, running 
past mills that are rotting, while the people are without 
employment, and able-bodied men roam about the 
farmers’ houses begging. Speak to the citizens about 
this state of things, and they will say, “Oh, our 
merchants have no capital.” Remind them of the 
millions in the banks, and of the offer of Sir B. Whit- 
worth to invest £50,000 in local manufactures if the 
Kilkenny men advanced the same amount, and they 
will exclaim, “Oh, here the Irish have no enterprise ! 
We want English capitalists to come among us, and 
give all the money themselves.” It is, indeed, adds: 
the writer, a melancholy fact that the Irish, left to 
themselves, are deficient in enterprise. Strangers 
have created many a prosperous business, and realised 
many a splendid fortune, to the great benefit of the 
country, by developing resources which lay dormant 
under the eyes of the natives, who could not see them 
because they gave up their minds to brooding over the 
wrongs of the past, and to descanting over the glories 
of the future, when a Parliament in College Green 
will have restored the golden age. The article also 
states that, in Dublin, though the Catholics are nearly 
four to one of the Protestants, in every institution 
open to both which demands high administrative 
abilities they are in a minority. In the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce the proportion which the 
Protestants bear to the Catholics is that of two to 
one, They constitute two-thirds of an aggregate of 
about ‘goo, 
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does not put in that connection, but it puts it and 
answers it In a way to call up many thoughts more 


| than are expressed :— 


“Do we love Englishmen?” Yes. We love the genuine 
Englishman. We respect him, admire him and honour 
him. Politically, socially, and even morally, he is superior 
to us. - He is our elder, and therefore we bow before him. 
His noble and affable character endears him to us, and 
we love him with spontaneous and enthusiastic love. We 
are intensely fond of the true Englishman, and wish to 
enjoy his pleasant company as muchas we can. How 
happy would we be if we had even half a dozen true 
Englishmen among our friends! But the false English- 
man, who is unfaithful to his name, we love not. Him 
we dislike and despise. The bad Englishman is universally 
hated and shunned, not only because he is a bad man, but 
because he belies the character and name of one of the 
most honoured nations on earth. We fear the bad 
Englishman, we tremble before him as we would tremble 
before the wild and infuriated buffalo. If he is travelling 
in a first-class railway carriage we would prefer quietly 
entering a second-class carriage, even though we have 
paid first-class fare. Where the reeling British brute 
hurls*his cane, depend upon it we are sure to be con- 
spicuous by our absence. The Engiishman who can tell 
a lie and scandalise his national character is treated with 
the utmost distrust and scorn. The Englishman who for 
filthy lucre’s sake can be guilty of fraud, bribery, and 
extortion, hands down his name to posterity,;shrouded in 
infamy. The Englishman who gives himself up to drink 
and debauchery will leave his unclean name behind to be 
cursed and hated by generations of Indians yet unborn. 
Such men India cannot love. They are not honoured in 
England ; they cannot then be honoured in India. 


The special correspondent of the Zies, writing from 
Aintab says that, on his arrival in the town he was 
“rescued from the filthy Khan by one of the hospitable 
American Missionaries residing here.” He speaks of 
these as “engaged in a great and useful work,” of which 
he gives a sketch. It is most promising for the future 
that they have erected in a large enclosure -on a hill 
outside the town a fine building for the education of 
the natives, which in this case means the Armenians. 
About £3,700 has been expended on the college build- 
ings. ‘This money has been contributed in nearly equal 
sums by Americaand England. A wealthy Mussulman 
gave the site, and the Christians of the district have 
raised and inyested about £1,500 for the support of 
teachers. About £400 is still required for the com- 
pletion of the college and accessories. The college 
was opened in 1876, at first in a rented room. ‘The 
number of scholars was less than 30 the first year, 
Last year'there were 53 in attendance. The present 
number is 77. The students come from Ceesarea, 
Kharpoot, Diabekir, Mardin, Aleppo, Marash, and 
other towns in Asia Minor. There are six native 
teachers and one American. The English, Turkish, and 
Armenian languages are taught; also algebra, geometry, 


and the higher mathematics ; history, political economy, 
mental and moral philosophy, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, physiology, and anatomy. It is hoped that a 
medical department may soon be opened. ‘The college 
is free to all races and all religions, and at present com- 
prises Armenians, ‘Orthodox,’ Catholic, and Protestant, 
and one Jew. 
tage of the benefits thus brought to his door, though a 
Mussulman gaye the site for the college. 
college for young men and boys, American ladies con- 
duct a large school for girls which is well filled. 
Twenty years ‘ago not a single woman in Aintab could 
read. Now nearly all can do so. 
college pays £9 a year for tuition and board. 
Aintab there are about 25,000 Mussulmans, and 12,000 
Christians, of whom 2,000 are Protestants, 
Protestants from 80 to 100 are “Members of the 
Church of England, or as they are called here, Episco- 
palians,” 


So far no Mussulman has taken advan- 
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The Vatican organ, the Voce della Verita, declares 


that after eight years’ expenditure and efforts by British 
and American Protestants, and notwithstanding the 
motley elements to be found in Rome, with its 286,000 
inhabitants, “these missionaries of Satan have scarcely 
‘inscribed zoo persons on their tablets of perdition, 
while in other Italian towns the failure has been even 
greater.” This is not consolatory for the Protestant 
bodies referred to, but it may remind some of our 
friends who are in low spirits about the slow progress 
of their own cause, that other good people not 
‘wanting in earnestness or activity have laboured in 
unpromising fields with little perceptible success. 
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The supervision of the press costs Russia £25,000 | 


annually. 

Nearly 15,000 children attend the Jewish Sabbath 
schools in the United States. 

The phonograph will probably be called a “she,” 
because it repeats everything. 

In the past seven months more than £ 10,000,000, 
has been deposited in French savings’ banks. 

Miss Léfoing, a Swedish lady, has been appointed by 
the London School Board, for six months, superinten- 
dent of physical education in girls schools. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


Capital punishment, after having been abandoned | 


for 20 years, has been revived in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, This is a case of reversion, 
not of evolution. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
has forwarded a prayer and hymn book (Hymns 
Ancient and Modern) to each man of the detachment 
» of Royal Marines who accompanied his Lordship to 
Cyprus, “as a memorial of the voyage.” 

The proposition to retain Mr. Allanson Picton’s 
name in the Congregational Year Book has been 
finally decided by the committee of the London 
Congregational Union rejecting it by an overwhelming 
majority. So much the worse for the Congregational 
Union. Other sheep there are which are not of this 
fold. 


The Journal d’ Alsace saysthat a collateral descendant 
of Martin Luther is among the students of theology 
at Strasburg University. M. Friedrich Luther is in 
direct line from Heinz Luther, uncle of the reformer. 
He was born at Salzungen, near the village of Mohra, 
in Thuringia, which was the birthplace of the Luther 
family. 


The Bishop of Durham warns his clergy against 
consenting to be made magistrates. Certainly a 
clergyman is seldom less in his place than when he 
has to sentence a man for being found on the highway 
in possession of a rabbit ; and seldom could he doa 
thing more hurtful to his proper influence than punish 
a poor parishioner for picking up a few sticks in a 
neighbour’s plantation. 

From the Catholic Directory for 1879, which has 
just been issued, it appears that there are in Great 
Britain at the present time 21 archbishops and bishops 
of the Roman Catholic faith, 2,175 priests, and 
1,386 churches. These figures show an increase over 
the-previous year of 39 priests and 38 churches. In 
Scotland, where the hierarchy has been recently re- 
established, there are six bishops, 272 priests, and 264 
churches and stations. 


The Rey. Dr. Parker has been preaching against 
generalities in the confession of sin. He said they 
recalled to his mind a little boy of his acquaintance, 
who, on being reminded, when he was saying his 
prayers at his sister’s knee, to ask forgiveness for 
having secretly abstracted a morsel of butter from the 
dinner table, said, “Lord, Lord, we won’t mention the 
butter.” So-it was with a great many of them in the 
church—they would confess to loads of great sins, to 
, any amount of depravity in the gross, but they 

persistently left out “the butter.” 


It is suggested that the Whitehall Review should 
start another sensational list by publishing the names 
of re-verts from Romanism. It would not be so 
numerous as its muster-roll of recruits, but might be 
even more edifying. One of the Fathers of the 
Brompton Oratory has returned to his first love. The 
Rev. Thomas Graves Law, who has made the back- 
ward journey, -is a son of Prebendary Law, and 
grandson of the first Lord Ellenborough, and formed 
one of the earliest seceders v7 Tractarianism to Rome. 
He is a scholarly man, editor of “Haydock’s Bible,” 
and author of the “ Calendar of English Martyrs.” 


The appointment of the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
to the seat in the, French Academy lately filled by 
Monsignor Dupauloup, is almost as singular as that of 
Mr, Gilbert’s First'Lord of the Admiralty, who summed 
up his experience in the words, “Stick close to your 
desks, and never go to sea, and you'll soon be rulers 
of the Queen’s navee.” The Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
has never written anything to speak of, and, when a 
candidate for a previous vacancy, he Showed his 
literary proficiency by spelling “ Acadéinie” with two 
c’s in the letter in which he offered himself for the 
chair. Never to have written a book, and to be rather 
deficient in spelling, are odd qualifications for an 
Academician. 

While two hundred islands in the South Seas are 
bearing testimony to the transforming power of Christ- 
ianity, the question is asked— How far does the 
introduction of the Gospel develop the resources of 
an island? The Rey. S. Mc.Farlane, of the London 
Missionary Society, finds that the Samoans alone 
require about £30,000 worth of Manchester goods 
annually—a sum representing double the value in 
native produce obtained from the natives. It has 
been shown that every missionary sent to the South 
Sea_ Islands creates, in the course of a few years, a 


she having been received into the Protestant faith. 


the question of resident and non-resident Fellows so 
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number of extant original letters in Luther’s hand- 
writing, they have unanimously come to the conclusion 
that it is the genuine handiwork of the Reformer, and 
have just published their opinion to the world. This 
peculiar treasure was the property of the learned 
theologian, Johann Benedict Carpzovius, and passed 
into Hungary with his other manuscripts, which were 
purchased by the wealthy collector, J. Jankeyics. 
The “Testamentum Lutheri” so fascinated the Arch- 
duchess Marie Dorothea that she persuaded its owner 
to sell it to her for a large sum, and she then presented 
it to the Evangelical Church of Hungary, in whose 
archives it has ever since been preserved. Curiously 
enough, these proprietors have never dared to assert 
its authenticity, while they have until lately feared to 
submit it toa rigorous probation by competent scholars" 
dreading lest. it should be declared spurious. The 
recent test to which it has been subjected, and its 
triumphant issue, have led to a demand that it should 
not lie buried in the dust of the ecclesiastical archives. 
A special cabinet has been prepared for it in the 
National Museum at Pesth, where the unique relic will 
no doubt become henceforward one of the great 
attractions. 


trade to the value of £10,000 perannum. Hence 
Mr. Mc.Farlane claims that missionaries make the 
best pioneers of civilisation. 

Under the heading “Another Mortara Case” the 
Jewish World has the following:—Four years ago a 
Jewish resident at Constantinople sent his young 
daughter to be educated at the Protestant school of 
Haskio, which enjoys the patronage of Sir H. A, Layard, 
the British Ambassador. On the father recently 
applying (it being the end of the term) for his child, 
he was informed by the principal, himself a con- 
verted Jew, that she could not be given up to him, 


The President of the German-Jewish congregation has 
made the necessary representations to SirH. A. Layard, 
who has promised his protection. The case is still, 
and has been for some time, in abeyance: - 


This is from Mr. Plunkett, M.P.: Once at Oxford 


much occupied men’s minds that the subject intruded 
itself into the sermons of the resident Fellows. A 
wish was expressed that to prevent this. preachers 
should choose subjects which did not border upon 
the question, and that they should stick to their texts. 
Texts were given of a non-controversial character. 
One was “Abraham begat Isaac,” and for a time the 
preacher appeared to have avoided the question of 
residency—but soon it was too much for him. He 
began to argue that the text proved that the Patriarch 
had been residing at home, and off he went upon the 
old controversy. ‘The fact was that it was not easy to 
suppress subjects which were occupying the mind. 

On the authority of Lord Houghton, it is stated 
that the memorable phrase, “ Perish India,” owes its 
origin not to Mr. Freeman, on whose back the burden 
has been laid, but to no less a personage than William 
Pitt. ‘The expression was used as an alternative to 
the destruction of the British Constitution. In the 
speech Mr, Pitt clearly shows what his opinion would 
have been of the action of his would-be-imitator, Lord 
Beaconsfield, had he lived some ninety years longer. 
“Compared to these things,” he says, “the very loss 
of India—nay, the loss of every dependency of this 
country—were light and trifling; the loss of India 
was a sacrifice easy to be borne, but the loss of liberty 
to this country, the sacrifice of the independence of 
Parliament, and the ruin of the Constitution—this is 
a calamity, this is a kind of ruin to which I will never 
yield without a struggle.” 

Miss Florence Nightingale, writing to the Mayor of 
Sheffield, says :—“Grieved to the very heart for the 
sufferings of Sheffield—my dear and if not native place, 
yet the place where my father’s father and mother 
lived and died—may I send a poor little sum of 425? 
I wish it were twenty times as much, and hoping to 
be allowed to repeat it for your relief fund. May I 
ask that it should be applied to providing work for the 
poor mothers—work which I know has been so well 
organised, and if I might breathe a hope as earnest as 
that which trusts that Sheffield will tide over their sad, 
sad times, it would be that her men may learn from 
this a lesson of prudence and manly self-control, and 
when the good times come again, as pray God they 
may, might use their high wages so as to become 
capital instead of waste.” 


The ancient ceremony of serving up the boar's 
head at Queen’s College, Oxford, was duly 
observed on Christmas Day. The head was a 
splendid specimen of the brawner species, for an 
animal twenty-five stone in weight, fed and 
bred on one of the college farms, and weighed 
between seventy and eighty pounds, bedecked with 
rosemary, and adorned with the crown and flags. It 
was carried on a silver dish in procession by two ser- 
vants of the college; the precentor, the Rev. Locke 
H. Hope, and the college choir and assistants followed, 
chanting the Boar’s Head Song, to the high table, 
where the head formed the chief dish. ‘The ceremony 
is a most ancient one, although its origin is involved in 
some obscurity; but there is very little doubt that it 
has been observed for a period of over five hundred 
years; one authority quoting 1350 as being the probable 
year of the first festival. Tradition relates that it is 
held in memory of a noble éxploit by a scholar of 
Queen’s College, in killing a wild boar in Shotover 
Wood. The wood still remains, being an elevated and 
lovely spot a mile or two from the city much frequented 
by members of the university. Having wandered into 
the wood with a volume of Aristotle in his hand, and 
being suddenly attacked by a wild boar, this student is 
said, with a happy presence of mind, to haye rammed 
the book down the beasts’ mouth, and thus choked his 
savage assailant. The animal was carried in triumph 
to the college. Anthony Wood, who wrote in 1660 of 
the custom, says it is an “ancient custom as old, as ’tis 
tho’t, as the college itself, but no reason to be given 
for it.” her 

_ The will of Martin Luther, which is in the posses- | her Saviour and her owt 
sion of the National Evangelical Church of Hungary, | bear in this world whate 
has been subjected to the critical examination of a awaiting the time whet 
committee of learned experts, After a most scrupulous |'closer commufiion wi 
comparison of every word of this document with a 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Between eight and nine thousand copies of Tenny- 
son’s works were sold by one publishing house alone, 
at the late trade-book sale. 

The Poet Whittier says that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son is the one living American who will not be forgot- 
ten a thousand years hence. : 

The good work set on foot at Saratoga of raising a 
Missionary fund by one-dollar subscriptions among the 
Liberal women of the United States, goes steadily for- 
ward. 

Dicken’s complete works have been printed in 
America in twenty-four different editions, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Pnogress in over sixty, and De Foe’s Robin- — 
son Crusoe in over fifty. 


: a , 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Catharine of Siena. A Biography. By Josephine E. 
Butler. London: Dyer Brothers. 1878. 


. a 

CATHARINE—usually known as St. Catharine—of 
Siena, has been called the sweetest of the medizval 
saints; and though, perhaps, sweetness as often under- 
stood is not the most striking of her attributes—for 
she was stern at times, and always as strong in will as — 
she was passionate in faith—we feel, as we lay down 
her biography, that she indeed was so; that in spite of 
her wonderful power, her strength of mind and 
character, in spite of the sternness.of her asceticism 
and the fearlessness of her rebukes, she was in the 
simplicity of her faith, in the tenderness of her — 
humanity, and in the yearning and depth of her 
affections, the very sweetest and most’ Christlike of — 
the saints. 

She was born in Siena in 1347; her parents lived in 
a humble quarter of the town, and were virtuous, 
God-fearing people. Her father, Giacomo Benincasa 
Fullone, was a dyer, as his surname implies, and was — 
much respected by his fellow-citizens, a just man, and 
slow to anger; his wife, Lapa, from whom Catharine 
seems to have inherited her more ardent temperament, 
relates how he would rebuke her for censuring “one 
who had injured them, saying, “ Let him alone, dear, 
and God will bless you.” They had no fewer than 
twenty-five children, among whom St. Catharine seems 
to have grown up in that degree of wholesome neglect 
which mostly falls to the lot of members of large 
families. Her twin sister died in infancy, and she, 
being an imaginative child, soon contracted a habit 
of wandering off by herself, and nursing those visions 
and daydreams which were afterwards held to have 
foretold the sacredness of her calling. — dy she 
fourd her way across the little valley which lay between 
her home and the church of St. Dominic, now so 
closely associated with her story, and the adjacent 
chapel or oratory, afterwards to be the scene of her — 
crowning joy. When she was twelve years old her. 
father and brothers wished to arrange for her marriag 
but after somer opposition and delay she « 
permission to lead a celibate life, wi b 
ness and docility not only her aa 
her father’s sympathy, proving to him t 
actuated not by caprice, but by a real 
Divine grace. Henceforth, in the little 
(still shown in the dyer’s house) which s 
to make her sanctuary, she devoted | 
and the study of the will of God. “ 
we are told, “she scarcely quittec 
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piety; they were a stern and energetic preparation for 
the combats of her future life.” How real this sub- 
mission was no one who studies St. Catharine’s life 
can doubt; it is touching to read of her tender con- 
sideration for Lapa, whose motherly sympathies were 
sorely tried by the austerities practised by her daughter, 
but who, overcome at last by the intensity of her 
desire to become a preacher, was herself the means of 
gratifying her wish by obtaining, after much solicitation, 
her admission as a Mantellata into the order of St. 
Dominic, a favour never before accorded save “to 
widows of very mature age, or to wives consecrated 
to work with their husbands.” St, Catharine was at 
this time not much more than sixteen; she was the 
first young girl who had ever been enrolled as a sister 
of St. Dominic, but, to judge from an episode recorded 
two years later—interesting also as showing how com- 
plete was her submission to the voice which guided 
her—her life must until then have been much secluded. 
We are told that about the year 1364-5 “the Lord 
engaged her little by little to mix herself up with her 
brethren and sisters in this earthly exile.” At first the 
command was merely to join her parents at the hour 
of the family repast, a command which the young 
Mantellata shrank from obeying, pleading how she 
had fled from the society of men, that she might find 
her God, and feared to mingle again in worldly affairs 
lest she should offend Him, and fall into her former 
worldliness and stupidity. Then follows the account she 
gave to her confessor of the command which was given 
her, not, as she says with touching simplicity, “the very 
words, but the things which God made me understand 
as His will concerning me.” ‘Be calm, my child,” 
He said, “thou must accomplish all justice that my 
grace may become fruitful in thee and in others. I 
desire not that thou shouldst be separated from me ; 
on the contrary, I desire that thou shouldst become 
more closely united to me by charity towards thy 
fellow-creatures. Thou knowest that love has two 
commandments, to love me and to love thy neighbour. 
I desire that thou shouldst walk not on one, but on 
two feet, and fly to heaven on two wings. . .” She 
immediately quitted her cell and joined her family as 
God had commanded her, devoting herself henceforth 
to various charitable labours—nursing and ministering 
to the sick, binding up broken hearts, healing strife in 


public as well as private, sometimes addressing as | 


many as two thousand persons at once, ‘‘ moving even 
to tears those who could not hear her voice, by the 
beaming charity and sweetness of her countenance 
while she spoke and pleaded.” » 

We have not space to follow further in detail the 
life which Mrs. Butler has so ably chronicled; the 
main facts of it, her mystic ‘‘ Marriage,” her “Ecstacy” 
and reception of the “Stigmata,” her works of mercy, 
charity, her activity in the politics of her native town, 
of Florence, of Rome and the whole church, are 
familiar to all who have visited Italy, or who have any 
knowledge of history or of art. Tradition has, no 
doubt, surrounded them with loving fable, fable which 
in her lifetime she ridiculed, but which is not altogether 
without excuse in respect to one whose life was a daily 
miracle ever present to her townsmen, whose converse 
with God and Christ was as patent and real to them 
as that related of older saints in Bible story, whose 
prayers won the worst and most hardened of criminals 
to penitence and godliness, and who had been known 
to restore.to health and length of days those for whom 
she pleaded. And if any of us are in these days 
tempted to turn away with a smile of scorn or indiffer- 
ence from the story of a life which our Protestantism, 
or materialism, our coldness or pride of intellect would 
hinder us from understanding, let us remember that 
the world is not ruled only by one set of human 
faculties, and that humanity has ever been vitalized 
afreshafter divers fashions as times and seasons have 
been changed. In medizval Italy, earnest Christians, 
stung to resent the barbarous vices of a recent 
Paganism, and but just awakened to the worship of a 
Master in whose sight oppressor and oppressed were 
equal, saw him in very truth in the beggar in whom 
he asked their alms, in the little child he had blessed, 
the sick he had visited, the outcast he had _ received. 
To be received into his Sacred Heart was to them no 

mere typical expression of mystic marriage ; it was to 
dwell perpetually in communion with His spirit, to 
think, move, act, and live in such a manner that His 
paw failed not to chide or sanctify every thought 
and deed. Such a life as this St. Catharine lived, and 
by stich a life she’ left her influence on the world. 


d by the same spirit 

Takk the’ battle of Eternal 
falsehood as well as against 

” we have scoffingly been told, 
big battalions ;” this the history 
but that He is on the side of 
earts, that His spirit is faithful 
ce is proved again 
and by every fresh 
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The Old and the New Year: a four-part song. By I. 
Wadsworth, Halifax, from whom it may be had, 
price 2d. This is a setting of Tennyson’s “ Ring out 
wild bells!” The music is simple and appropriate, and 
we can strongly recommend it to the notice of choir 
masters and organists. 


A Book of Prayer. London:. Williams and Norgate. 
Without entering into the vexed and interminable question 
of a Liturgical Service, we can commend this collection 
aS one that fully realises the hope expressed by its editor, 
the Rev. R. Crompton Jones, that “it may not fail to 
render some service as an aid to devotion, and to religious 
thought and life, in the Church, or in the Home.” ‘There 
are Thirty Orders of Worship, so that abundant variety 


monotony of a Liturgy. There are upwards of eighty 
prayers, including a few general ones, prayers with special 
subjects, for special occasions and seasons, for before and 
after sermon. Everything is put into a simple form; but 
while omissions and changes of phrase in the selections 
from old books of devotion have been inevitable, the 
spiritual needs and aspirations expressed in the old forms 
are preserved and enshrined in the newer words. The 
work is entirely free from certain modes of expression 
which make the use of the Ze Services a difficulty to so 
many, and which necessitate alterations and omissions 
that tend to raise the critical faculty of the worshipper, 
and so destroy the spirit of worship. It has the savour 
rather of what Dean Stanley so often calls “our common 
Christianity,” than of any distinctive theology. It is 
adapted for use in private as in public devotions; and 
those who at any time resort to it for utterances of pious 
love and trust, will, we are sure, acknowledge its fitness for 
both family and social worship. 


Religious Services for Sunday Schools. Edited by the 
Rev. John Cuckson. London: Sunday School Ascocia- 
tion. Mr. Cuckson has here excellently supplied a real 
and growing want. These Twenty Services, with Special 
Services for certain festival seasons of the Christian year, 
are varied and simple, bright and inspiring. The hymns 
and Scripture lessons are most appropriate, and the 
prayers are rich in the spirit of gratitude, aspiration, and 
reverence. It is the best Sunday School Service Book 
that has come under our observation, not even excepting 
the Rev. F. L. Hosmer’s Zhe Way of Life,and we should 
be glad to hear of it being extensively adopted. Where. 
ever it‘is used in the spirit it breathes, it will help to give 
the tone of devoutness to the houn’s studies. 


Gina CN Aly ort OOLS. 


A NEW YEAR’S HYMN, 


For 1879. 
(Written for St Mark’s School, Edinburgh, by L. T. Nicolson.) 


Wuart, O New Year! art thou bringing ? 
We now greet thee in our rhyme; 
May not little children singing 
Cheer the heavy heart of Time ; 
Work to do here, 
Bring, oh New Year! 
Hope to sorrow-laden Time. 


Silent Time that resteth never, 
We but know thee night and morn; 
Now a year has gone for ever, 
Now another year is born ; 
Thou art near us, 
Father, hear us, 
Singing at the gates of morn. 


Noon will come, and gentle even, 
Twilight in her sober grey ; 
Onward by the light of Heaven 
Till we reach the perfect day ; 
Noon and twilight, 
Oh may Thy light 
Lead us to the perfect day. 


Onward, onward, courage taking, 
He shall win who nobly strives ; 
Morning of the year is breaking, 
Morning of our little lives; 
Cunsape taking, 
Hope awaking, 
He shall win who nobly strives. 


Children we of mother Nature, 
Little of her ways we know ; 
* We but love her every feature 
As the seasons onward go ; 
Changing ever, 
Faithless never, 
May our lives thus onward flow. 


Lord we come from Thee, our Father, 
Morn and noon will wax and wane, 
When the night’s dark shadows gather, 
We shall go.to Thee again ; 
When, O Father ! 
Shadows gather, 
We shall go to Thee again. 


en 


LITTLE PEOPLE. 


SOME people, who have probably forgotten their own 
childhood, have a fashion of speaking of children as if 
they were beings of another kind—little animals, without 
the feelings of men and women, who may be ordered 
about, snubbed, and whipped at will, and who, if fed and 
clothed, feel perfectly content and happy. My own expe- 
rience, as well as my own remembrance, prove to me 
that, if possible, children feel more strongly than grown 
people. They have tempests ‘of emotion to which those 
of larger growth are strangers. Anger, love, fear, hope, 
shake them to the innermost core. An insulted child 
is more deeply injured than an insulted man; and a cold 


* 


. 


< 


is provided for against the common objection of the | 


3 
look or word will always break the heart that has not yet 
learned that cold looks and words are the rule, instead of 
the exception, in life. Cheat a child, and its astonished 
indignation knows no bounds. Strike it, and you awaken 
in its breast the first germ of hate. The children are little 
students who are learning to be men and women. All 
little creatures have in them depths of sweetness, truth, 
and tenderness which the after experience of man robs 
them of, and almost all children suffer through these 
feelings more than through their more evil ones. You 
who think it safe to tell a child little fibs for your own 
amusement; who repulse its caresses, or in a flush of 
| anger give it a blow; who teach it by practical demons- 
tration, as children are taught everything, that the world 
| is a dreadful place, where honour and truth are not, and 
where selfishness is stronger than love—think what you are 


doing, and pause before you clip the angel wings the babies 
come to earth with. Once you have poisoned the heart, 
once you have made a suspicious, calculating, mercenary 
being of a child, you cannot save him, as you sometimes try 
to do, by threats of future fire and brimstone.. You cannot 
frighten him into being a Christrian when you have taught 
him that to love his neighbour as himself is quite unneces- 
sary, and that unless it is perfectly convenient he need 
not do unto others as he would that others should do unto 
him. Poor little people, if we could only remember that 
you are students every moment and every hour—sensitive 
little students who suffer much—how happy we might 
make you !—Se/ected. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


WONT ER 
REY. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

WINTER drives us to our home. We make our life warm 
and gay within our walls. Guests come to cheer and 
brighten the long evenings. The snow lies thick without, 
the wind whistles over the long fields and the dreary 
streets, but round the fireside the children cluster, and the 
story and the laugh and pleasant love make the hours 
glad in the dim room. We forget the bitter days, save 
when we remember to give of our plenty to the poor and 
sorrowful, There are no times that may be happier than 
winter, if we will. 

And we, when age has come, are also driven home. 
Our life is naturally made an inner life, and work without 
is changed for.musing memory within. Oh, it is a great 
question then, how we have lived our past—if it has been 
truly and lovingly human, if it has been kind and true 
and good. For on that will hang whether we can summon 
any guests to our heart, and what sort of guests. And if 
we have been true to love, those whom we have lost and 
loved are not so lost as we thought at first. They come 
and sit with us in the dim room of the heart, not by the 
ashes of a burnt-out fire, but by the pleasant blaze of our 
undying love, kindled and kept bright by the breath of 
glowing memory; our first friend at school, and all our 
walks in holiday; our first love, whom we wooed by the 
sea in summer nights; our more passionate wedded love, 
in whose presence life was incarnate joy and fire; the 
dear and faithful friends of manhood; the lives that were 
linked with ours in the work of life; the long and well- 
tried love of father, mother, sister, and brother. And 
among these, to whom our imagination gives vivid life 
.and form, less shadowy forms appear. The children that 
love us well, and in whose life we live; the friends we 
have kept till now; all that love has made for us. These 
are our guests, the chamber of our heart is full of them ; 
they make in us stories, smiles, and happiness. 

And not only by the sweetness of bygone love, and by 
the sweetness of present human life, is the winter of age 
made glad. There is yet pleasure for us then, even when 
dark thoughts come surging like the wind around the 
closed windows of the heart, and we think of the snow 
that lies cold on so much of our life, of death and loss of 
beauty, if we have laid up store of pictures, of beautiful 
and noble things, if we have been careful to keep the joy 
anc loveliness of the scenery of the past. For then, 
when all our guests are gone, in the firelight of the hall 
of the heart, a hundred images pass by. We see again 
the long days of beauty, when first, in a new rapture, we 
saw other lands, and we re-live the wandering in the 
Alps and the first sight of Italy. We think of the happy 
days when, with those we loved, we went over English 
wood and moor and fell, and by the breaking sea, and 
their beauty animates our heart. Art mixes itself with 
Nature, and all that the great workers of Venice, Florence, 
Greece, and Rome have wrought with fire, passion, and 
grandeur of thought are our companions, and fill our 
solitary hour with noble joy. Have you so lived as to be 
able to reanimate these figures, to re-live these scenes 
where love and friendship took a higher joy? Then and 
only then the winter of your life will be as happy, as 

cheerful as an English home. That is the human lesson 
that winter teaches us when we think that all is lost. 
Love is not lost, nor beauty, nor all we mixed with love. 


V OICE S ; OF THE 


PAST. 


CLEAR voices come from ages gone 
In many a quiet hour, 


And speak to me in solemn tone 
With soul-awakening power. 

Now of he roic deeds they tell, 
Done for the true and right, 

By men who bravely fought and fell 


In some great noble fight: 


Now of the martyr-spirits who 


Counted their lives not dear, 

So that they might but something do . 
To bring God’s kingdom near: 

Now of those humble pioneers, 
Unhonoured in their day, 

Who toiled in hope, though oft in tears, 
To smooth their brothers’ way. 


In full accord they all unite 
Lessons divine to give, 

And more by faith, and less by sight, 
Encourage me to live. 


They bid me, free from selfishness 
To serve where’r I can, 

And do what in me lies to bless 
And aid my fellow-man. 

O Father, strengthen me, I pray, 
Untired to labour on, 

And strive a truer part to play, 


So long as life shall run! 
Wie G. 


Herald, 


1879. 


Gnitarian 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 


The 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


its power. 
Wicrram Eviery CHANNING. 


DO. OUR READERS: 


On another New Year we greet our readers cordially, 
and they will see, in the symbol of our expanded 
columns, how truly and practically our hearts are 
enlarged. We have tried some ways and_ thought 
‘of others, to gain the space we require, and give all 
we can for our penny. More pennies coming in 
would have made the problem easier; as it is, more 
are wanted. We hope we may say they are déserved, 
and we venture once again to beg our friends to give 
us a good word with their friends, and secure them as 
subscribers. So may our cords. be lengthened, and 
our stakes strengthened, and our canvas stretched 
over all the land! 

With increased space we shall be better able to 
satisfy the different classes of our readers. We can 
admit a greater number both of original and selected 
articles for the exposition of those opinions and beliefs 
which are cherished by our ministers and congrega- 
tions, and for the encouragement of that spiritual 
The column 
for our Sunday schools will be regularly filled, and 
we may here observe that_it will be our endeavour 
to recommend and, so far as possible, lend assistance 
in the use of the excellent Zeachers’ Notes, issued 
quarterly by the editorial committee of the Sunday 
School The selected Thoughts on 
Religion will be found generally suitable for reading 
lessons 


life which is the essence of religion. 


Associations. 
in senior classes, as well-as for family 
reading, when parents follow the good old rule of 
spending an hour on Sunday with their little flock ;— 
and why not, as was also the good old custom, 
with the servants of the house, too, gathered into 
the circle? The children always look for a story, 
or something else for themselves, in the Fireside 
Readings, and we must really try to keep that corner 
sacred for them. As for the News of our Churches, 
we have always endeavoured to give it as fully as 
possible, believing that it is the first business of a 
peper like ours to let people know what is going 
forward in the societies of their own connexion. In 
the matter of Reviews and Literary Notices, we have 
never attempted much, but shall be able to do a little 


more than we have done. 


| wishes of those who address us. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


There is one bye-law of the Hera/d against which 
we have had frequent protestations, namely, that which 
requires the names of our correspondents, in all cases, 
to be published with their letters. Much can be 
urged in its,defence, though the rule may sometimes 


Still, we are willing to admit | 


seem rather a hard one. 


that the vote is against the stricter practice, and we | 


have pleasure in accommodating ourselves to the | 
In future we shall | 
adopt the rule usually followed of requiring that the 
names and addresses of all correspondents shall be com- 
municated to ourselves for obvious reasons, but not 
necessarily for publication. We must keep to our 
caution, that we cannot promise to insert letters 
which would fill more than half-a-column, 

And now a word to those kind correspondents who 
from time to time send us local news. It may seem 
to be reiterating an old cry—but we cannot too strongly 
urge on them the desirability of their sending us all 
Old news is 


Besides, printing, 


items at the earliest possible moment. 
scarcely to be called news at all. 
as we do, in our own office, with a small number of 
men, it is of the greatest advantage to have our 
material early in our hands, As we go to press on 
Thursday, communications should reach us not later 
than Wednesday morning. 
better. 
intelligence that cannot be early. 


If sooner, then very much 
Of course we shall gladly receive any late 
A report of a 
Wednesday evening’s meeting reaching us on Thursday 
But 
Tuesday’s, Monday’s, and Sunday’s news ought surely 


morning will have our immediate attention. 


to come to hand before Thursday [or Friday], as, 
alas! has sometimes, not to say often, happened. 

- To ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, and to all who take an interest in building 
up the religious home-centre, and whatever a church 
and a children’s church should be, we would especially 
address ourselves, as being united in a common cause 
with them. Where there is full activity in a congrega- 
tion, the diffusion of periodical, as well as other kinds 
of helpful literature, will serve to maintain and _ pro- 
mote it. Where there is a want of vitality there is 
nothing more likely to stir it up than contact with the 
outer world—especially with the work of those who 
are of the same household of faith. Isolation is a 
complaint of many of our societies scattered far apart. 
No simpler, easier means of bringing them into the 
current of life can be found than the dissemination, 
of news of the good labours of their brethren. The 
introduction of a newspaper has often given new life 
to a decaying village. The news-sheet is as the very. 
heart and lungs to the abounding energies of the city. 
Let all societies, in town or country, whose aim is the 
diffusion of liberal - religion, open and_ reverent 
inquiry, and the pure spirit. of the Christian gospel, 
be encouraged to make good use of the Herald. 


A DUE We WE ARs 


One thing we may do well to reflect-upon in regard to 
the passing of the years and the changes which 
perhaps are rapidly taking place around us, is, that 
we ourselves, inwardly, as to our thoughts and habits. 
and dispositions—we in our characters—do not seem to 
alter very much, Just as the face ofa man keeps the 
same outline and feature, and wears the same expres- 
sions, so that, though we don’t see him for a year, or 
two or three years, we at once know him when we. 
meet; the inner man, too, the mind and soul within us, 
goes on with but slight alteration, year in and year 
year out. In this New Year, as we greet our friends 
with the wish that it may be a “Happy New Year” to 
ihem, it is likely enough that we are looking for new 
circumstances instead of new lives. The old faults 
will go hand-in-hand with our virtue into our days, 
and our characteristic evil mix with the good in the 
formerfashion. How slightly we alter in thatsense of the 
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word, with what “measured beat and slow,” and how 
lmost impercep tibly we get rid of any portion of our 
character! Let us look into this real life of ours. There 
may be more changes and growth than appears, for the 
springs of character lie very deep, but we must give if: 
as it seems. Our prejudice remains, our narrow 
way of thinking; our pleasures are of the same kind; 
our impatience, our unhappy knack of being 
anxious for to-morrow, mingled with our goodness, 
there they are still, still within and part of us; and with 
most of us, alas, it will be so at the end of 1879. Our 
neighbours have the advantagé of instantaneous con- 
version; but religion, undoubtedly powerful and sweet 
as its first enthusiasm is, does very little, in a little 
time, towards regenerating the man. It may add 
psalms and hymns to his life; it may even add good 
works; but the traits of thought and feeling we knew 
before will peep through again: he will repeat much 
of what he was, and take many things unaltered into - 
his grave. Imagination must follow his footsteps into 
the.life eternal before we can expect the Highest to 
reform him altogether. 

Yet let it not be imagined that this is the whole 
‘story. It is part of a law which has its golden side, 
its beautiful uses. - For who would have us so unstable 
as to be blown about by every wind of doctrine, and 
borne from our continuous path by changeful thoughts, 
loving things now that we disliked yesterday, and dis 
liking things we then loved? Is it not earth’s greatest 
comfort, on one hand, that men are moved from their 
old dispositions but slowly, if ever they go from them 
at all? Take the case of friendship. We put our © 
trust in our friend by slow degrees: but where would 
trust and friendship soon be if we could not reckon 
upon his being faithful to the love out of which he 
always acts towards us? - It is the very stability—shall 
we say stubbornness—of our human qualities, that fits 
us to understand each other, and give and take of that 
holy confidence on ‘which we live as felloy men. 
It may seem a pity that we cannot wash in the 
wave of Lethe, and be clean, and be quit of the 
imperfections of the past; it is well, it is better, | 
as it is. It is better that time keeps us from 
going too fast, with good and bad alike so unwilling 
to pass away when once they have got in; with 
progress toward the perfect manhood a long and — 
imperceptible course of reform, and the years one by — 
one leaving us little altered and marking the early pt 
habits still at work; thus can we intelligently read — 
each others’ minds and hearts, and move in one 
fellowship of help and hope in God. We can be sure 
that our honesties, by lengthened use, will last long, — 
and that the love we give each other is abiding love,a — 
strength to us when outer substance fails and the world 
and the lusts thereof pass away. In our very slowness 
there is love divine. 

These reflections, however, although excusing the 
length of time it takes to grow regenerate, do not 
excuse us from earnestly trying. Religion keeps ee 
ideal before our eyes, and for ever bids us come upt to 
higher things. It is not ours, but Gop’s business to ; 
weigh precisely the progress of each day and year; 
our simple business is to “ press with vigour on.” We — 
wish our readers the happy new year of newly sing 
up the duties of our Christian discipleship in the spirit - 


of the lines :— 
He liveth long who liveth well, 
* All else is but life flung away ; 
He liveth longest, who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


| 


A LIVELY controversy has occupied our corresp ond sae 
columns during the past few weeks, originated by a 
letter containing some vivid illustrations of ¢ 
influences on the children of Unitarian aed 
liberal Christians, in day and boarding 
Several experienced teachers have contri 
individual views ; and personal but cour 
have been exchanged, in which it i 
to engage. It may be useful, howev r 
closing observations on the subj 
of which it is not easy to exe gg 
We assume that no thought! 
his conscience of the 


cicing ct tis a 
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with its intellectual culture. It is seldom, in orthodox 
homes, that the inculcation of theological principles 
is neglected. Vigilant provision is also usually made 
for the continuance of it at school. This results 
inevitably from the enormous importance, for this 
world and the next, which is attached to a correct 
belief. At the root of all the prodigious energy and 
proselytising zeal of sects and churches, lies this prin- 
ciple of the vital consequence of right views. on 
theological points: and as one of the perfectly logical 
consequences thereof, we find that orthodox teachers 
have an overwhelming advantage over their heretical 
riyals. Tact, skill; and experience are often thus 
defrauded of their just reward; and assurance, coupled 
with glib religious phrases, reaps substantial success. 
_ Two of our correspondents—who are amongst the 
ablest and most experienced of English schoolmasters— 
supply pertinent illustrations of the disabilities incurred 
by their non-acceptance of the popular creeds. 

Now we trust that the just mental rights of a child 
will by none be regarded with indifference. It is a 
domain in which no hasty or presumptuous foot should 
intrude; but as practical men, we are bound to 
admit, that if we take no steps to indicate the right 


path, others will unhesitatingly tempt or drive our |: 


young people into the wrong one. Sound theological 
opinions are not of spontaneous growth. If the good 
seed be not sown, tares will creep up. If, from a 
spurious delicacy, we abstain from placing rational 
conceptions of Gop and duty before our children, 
others will take eager possession of their vacant 
‘minds, and instil therein the narrow and superstitious 
opinions, which, sometimes, at a great cost, we have pain- 
. fully discharged from our own. © Surely there is nothing 
dictatorial,—no abuse of a just parental influence,—in 
supplying our children with a simple statement of the 
religious views we ourselves have formed; of the steps 
by which we have reached them; of the satisfactions and 
encouragement they afford in the hour of temptation 
and the battle of life. Only by a mistaken and 
exaggerated dread of sectarianism can we regard such 
a course as an infraction of mental liberty. It is, we 
venture to think, a spurious, and not a true delicacy, 
which obtrudes itself between us and this manifest 
obligation; and thus opens the door to many 
baneful influences waiting to enter and prompt to take 
possession. Who has not, in his own circle, seen 
lamentable illustrations of our argument? The 
Unitarian father,—himself probably having struggled 
| and fought his way through the jungles of the popular 
theology, into the verdant plain of a reconciled faith 
and reason,—neglects, whether from indolence or 
mistaken scruples, to explain his own religious position 
to his children. They go to a fashionable boarding 
school;—and, unfortified with intelligent views of their 
“own, are easily led by companions, teachers and 
others, intothe popular catechismsand confessions. They 
go to college;—and either freeze in the Arctic region o 
Agnosticism, or flounder in the reeking swamps of 
- Ritualism and-Rome. Then, -alarmed and annoyed, 
his parental anxieties are at last aroused; and his 
reproaches probably fall on everybody but—himself! 
The remedy for this unsatisfactory condition of things 
is not far to seek :—a frank recognition of parental 
duty, and a consistent support of those liberal and 
‘ accomplished teachers, who, in no proselytising or mere 
" sectarian spirit, will supply or supplement the liberal 
instruction of our children in those fundamental 
truths of religion, which, by long experience, we have 
found fruitful in present blessings, and rich in hope 
for the future. 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—The Rev. Barnard Gisby has 

_ resigned the pulpit at Kings Lynn. 

_ Bexrast.—The Second Congregation had its children’s 

Christmas Eve in the Lecture Hall. There was a large 
s¢ when the usual gifts were bestowed on the children. 

a good time together. 

OES.—The children of the schools at sseilnar er 
CC ‘dd met at Capelygroes on Christ- 

tations from ospels. Mr. D. 

omas was too ill to be present, The 


nt. 
ert Rodolph Suffield has so far 
Iness as to be able to resume 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
A MESSAGE OF LOVE. 


I LEFT my boy at the station 
When I went to see the last 
Of the grand old sire who bred me, 
And thought how strange life is cast— 
That ere many years are over 
How he a like thing may do, 
I may be lying adying, 
He come to bid me adieu: 
And so it may be whilst ever 
Life from sire to son flows on, 
Three genegations together 
By sorrow and love made one. 


But will all boys send a message 
As good as I bear to-day ? 
**Give my love to my grandpapa, 
And tell him what now I say, 
That I cannot come to see him, 
And sorry I am indeed.” 
The words were so frankly spoken, 
For hours they made my heart bleed; 
And at length this prayer they taught me— 
** May all boys such message send, 
May all sires as proudly bear it,” 
Then love through time will extend. 


I bore to my sire the message : 
It made him a boy once more; 
He wept with pride of affection ; 
With blessings his lips did pour; 
He hoped my boy would be worthy. 
The virtue in both of us bred, 
And that each-new generation 
Would cherish the name of the dead. 
My verse this lesson conveyeth— 
Let nature’s impulses move ! 
There goeth a quickening blessing 
’ With every message of love. 
T. R. ELLIOTT, 


A LESSON FOR LIFE: 
BY BEATRICE A. JOURDAN. 


Ir was quite in accordance with the general fitness of 
things that the weaker should go to the wall. So 
thought Ernest Pycroft, he being comfortably per- 
suaded that he did not himself belong to the weaker 
side. He was a very young man, strong in nerve and 
limb, and was at present in a state of exaltation at 
having discovered rather recently, that he possessed 
great power of writing. He had, like most young 
authors, met with a few rebuffs, but success was 
dawning on him now, and he sat under the gas light 
in his sitting room, numbering with supreme satisfac- 
tion the pages of a‘manuscript entitled “ Progress in 
Thought.” It was destined for Zhe Vanguard 
Magazine, and the editor—an acquaintance of his— 
had promised to insert it in the next two numbers of 
his periodical, when by rare chance he could make 
room for its appearance. Pycroft had been working 
hard at it all day, and as soon as the last page was 
numbered, his struggling eyelids closed, and through 
utter weariness he fell asleep. 

The accidental upsetting of a chair in the floor 
above arouséd him with a start. “Humpty dumpty!” 
he said, provoked, “ bother the woman! why couldn’t 
she let me sleep? Can’t imagine what she stays up 
so late for. Miserable sort of existence hers must be, 
little better than vegetation. I wonder how she gets 
through her day, always looking, too, so self-complacent 
and smiling! Well, since I am aroused, I may as well 
go to bed, when I’ve put up my things at least. Ah, 
by the by, here’s this poem of Emmy that I was to 
try to get into the Vanguard. Bless her heart, it 
won't do for that. She said I might destroy it if I 
liked, and I will. It'll do for Mary to light my fire 
with to-morrow, so here goes!” He took up a pile of 
papers, threw them into his grate, turned off his gas 
drowsily, and betook himself to bed. 

Ernest Pycroft lived alone in furnished apartments, 
cheap enough to be only moderately comfortable, 
though they were far better than those occupied by 
the deformed lady whom, not in very good taste, he 
had nicknamed Humpty Dumpty. She was past 
middle life, and, as apart from her affliction she had 
no beauty to boast of, he had taken a great dislike to 
her, treating her, on philosophic principle perhaps, 
with marked discourtesy. Occasionally, when her 
state of health permitted her to leave the sofa, he 
would meet her on the stairs, or out of doors, and she 
then would make some little advances towards friendli- 
ness. but these he invariably repelled, holding her 
beneath his notice. That one so useless should have 
any right to live was a puzzle to him; but, beyond a 
passing feeling of irritation, he did not trouble his 
head about her that night for he was too sleepy to 
philosophise. 

Morning came. He rose refreshed, and at a rather 
late hour entered his sitting-room, where he found 
that an intimate friend of his had dropped in to break- 
fast. This friend was an inveterate talker, and he 
launched off at once into a piutorophic disquisition 
which would, no doubt, have been very enjoyable to 
Pycroft had he not been longing all the while to 
introduce something about himself and his own author- 
ship. At last there was an opportunity, and he broke 
in with “Perfectly true, Collingwood, perfectly true. 
I have said nearly the same thing in an article of 
mine—but you'll see it in the Vanguard of November 


5 


and December. It’s divided into two parts.” 

“Oh, indeed, I didn’t know you were on the staff 
of the Vanguard.” 

“T am hardly yet, but I shall be after the appearance 
of my articles. ‘ Progress in Thought’ they're called. 
Would you like to cast your eyes over them now?” 

“ Thank you, but if I see them in print ——-” 

Pycroft, however, had already risen, and was turning 
out the contents of his writing desk. “There they 
are!” he said. ‘No, bother, that’s only that stupid 
poem of Emily’s! I thought I’d chucked it away. 
Not here? Where are they—where, where?” 

“Echo answers where,” said Collingwood, with a 
coolness that was rather aggravating. 

A gentle tap at the door was at this moment heard, 


and in response to Pycroft’s sharp “Come in!” Miss 
Davies, the deformed lady, entered the room. 
“T am here on a painful errand,” she said. “You 


had not turned your gas off properly last night, Mr. 
Pycroft, and there has been an escape, which I came 
to see after this morning, knowing such escapes are 
dangerous. I then found Mary tearing up some 
papers of yours—I fear of value. ‘There they are, 
I took charge of them instantly myself;” and, opening 
a brown paper wrapper, she disclosed to Pycroft’s 
horrified: eyes his own manuscript, crumbled, torn, 
and smeared with blacklead, so that the writing was 
scarcely recognisable. 

The young author was silent at first through sheer 
dismay; then his anger broke forth. The stupid 
donkey! how dare she meddle with my papers—she 
must have taken them from a drawer. I'll have her 
up for it! T’l1——” 

“Excuse me! they were lying in your grate.” 

“That’s a story!—on her part, I mean—they 
couldn’t have been! How could they? Oh, I didn’t 
throw them there myself, did I, thinking they were 
only that poem of my sister’s?” 

.Collingwood broke into a laugh which grated 
terribly on his friend’s ears: had he been alone he 
would have sat down and cried. “Its all over with 
me,” he said bitterly, “I shall-never get into the 
Vanguard after all—it was the rarest chance there was 
a vacancy there at all. There won’t be all next year, 
I know.” 

“And you haye no rough copy?” asked Miss Davies 
pityingly. 

“Only a sketch, and I have destroyed that. Well, 
thank you for showing me these; but they are of no 
use to me any longer. Mary may burn them now and 
welcome,” and with boyish impatience he threw his 
poor torn manuscripts into the coal scuttle, 

Miss Davies withdrew, with compassionate looks, 
and Collingwood said it was a bore certainly, but that 
what was done could not be helped, and that perhaps 
after all his friend might write the essay out over again. 

Pycroft explained, however, that this was impossi- 
ble. ‘I’m going to start this afternoon for Liverpool,” 
he said, “to see the last of Emmy and her husband 
who-are off next week for Canada, so I should have 
no time, you see; the thing is wanted immediately. 
Besides the labour would be immense any how! And 
it was a great favour to get it in the Vanguard at all! 
Oh, how mad I do feel about it!” 

Again Collingwood said it was a bore, after which 
he turned the talk to other matters, and Pycroft 
being compelled to pay him a fair amount of attention, 
was heartily glad when at length he took his leave, 
leaving him to indulge his own intense vexation. 
That vexation he carried away with him to Liverpool, 
and there expended it in part on the innocent Emily, 
who, ignorant of its cause, secretly lamented that her 
husband’s last impressions of her brother should be 
so unfavourable. Purer feelings awoke in him when 
the final parting came, but his mortification revived 
during his homeward journey, and he arrived at his 
lodging in a gloomy mood, forgetting that his philo- 
sophy required him to be supremely happy always. 

What was this lying on his table? A roll of paper 
come from the office of the Vanguard! He tore it 
open, and found that it contained the proofs of his 
essay—his own first proofs. ‘Trembling with astonish- 
ment and delight he rang his bell for the servant 
“Mary, Mary, can you tell me what became of those 
papers I left in the coal-scuttle? Did Mr. Colling- 
wood call for them? It must have been he—it was, 
I know—but when and how?” 

“Please, sir, Mr. Collingwood hasn’t been here. 
It was Miss Davies as took ’em away.” 

“Miss Davies! Impossible! Not Miss Davies!” 

“T have taken a liberty,” said a soft voice, and the 
deformed lady appeared inthe room, “TI put together 
your torn manuscript, rewriting the greater part, and 
sent it where I knew you wished it to go—to the 
Vanguard.” 

“You did? I am infinitely obliged. 
it must have given you.” 

It had given her trouble indeed ; her work of love 
had been carried on in intervals of acute suffering ; 
but she merely said—‘ Oh, we shouldn’t only look to 
our own things, you know, and it seemed such a pity 
you should miss this opportunity of making a start, 


What trouble 
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Besides, your essay is very clever, most brilliantly 
expressed—excuse me for saying so.” 

“Oh, I only hope you'll excuse me. I must have 
appeared some times yery rude, I’m afraid, but 
And you really like my essay?” 

“T really think it very clever. I don’t say (and she 
smiled) I agree with it quite; but I know where you 
get your philosophy from. Don’t you think you 
might with advantage learn a little of One whom you 
must at least reverence as a teacher, though I don’t 
say you call Him your Master at all? He did not 
break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. 
He did not wish to put to the weak out of the way.” 

“ Ah, but who ave the weak?” said Pycroft, quite 
subdued ; and he took her hand and pressed it fer- 
vently. He could not say much at that moment, but 
he had received a lesson which would last him 
through life. 


THE NEW GIFT OF SANTA CLAUS. 


THE children were waiting for Santa Claus, for after last 
Christmas they had resolved to catch him when he came 
again; so they all lay awake. It was ten o’clock and a 
slight noise was heard on the stairs. Santa Claus was 
coming, undoubtedly. Presently there glided noiselessly 
into the room a figure very much like one they knew, and 
two little chuckles came from under the bed clothes. 
Sure, they were going to catch him. But the little voices 
had been heard by the sage visitor, who had only come 
to see that the children were all right. After a while they 
grew weary and fell asleep. 

It was still very early on Christmas morning when little 
Georgie opened his eyes. Presently he found his stocking 
and became conscious of something, which perhaps he 
was looking for. Out came a big orange, and didn’t he 
give noise to his delight! The other children were 
awake in another moment and knew all about his good 
fortune.’ Sitting upright, he went on in his own quaint 
style of ejaculation to announce the richness of the 
treasures which Santa Claus had bestowed on him. 
Among them was a little cake, which instantly disappeared 
into his little open mouth. Next a sweet, which followed 
the cake, and so went one thing after another, until his 
cheeks began to distend. Was ever boy so happy as 
little Georgie? And as for the rest of the children, did 
they stop to admire him? No, not very long, I can tell 
you! What shculd they do but jump up to see what 
Santa Claus had got for themselves; and to all alike he 
had been very good. 

Nellie, always a careful little seeker, was the first to 
find in the very toe of her little sock a small worsted ball. 
Her first thought was that it had been dropped in and 
left there when the stocking had been darned. But all 
the rest found the same in theirs, so they were sure it was 
no accident. Nellie’s sharp eyes quickly found the worsted 
end and began to unwind it. Very soon she came upon 
a pretty white rosebud, or something very like a_ rosebud. 
It was made of delicate paper, folded curiously over 
something within. Unwrapping the leaves, she found 
another bud, exactly like the first, only smaller, and of a 
pale canary tint. Within was another and then another, 
each brighter in colour than the one outside it, and also 
harder to the feeling. At last there was one like a shining 
butter-cup, in which, when it was opened, there lay a 
little gold piece, bright and new, as if no fingers had ever 
yet touched it. Every worsted ball contained the same 
nest of buds and the same little golden egg in the heart 
of it. What could it mean? Sazfa Claus had never 
before sent them a gift like that. Little Georgie would 
spend his on oranges and a big horse. . Harty was older 
and wiser, and he knew, he said, that it was intended they 
should fold up the nests again and keep the money until 
they were grown men. “Just like the man in the 
Testament,” said Polly, “ who wrapped up his money in a 
napkin !” This turned the laugh against Harry and his 
superior wisdom. Nellie wondered if it might be that 
they were to buy gifts for their cousins, but Harry scorned 
that suggestion as nonsense, for they always had gifts to 
send to their cousins without spending their own money 
on them. It was agreed to fold them up for the present, 
and then they went off together to sing their carol at 
grandmamma’s door. 


When they lay down again—it was bitterly cold and 
they were very glad to be in their cozy blankets—little 
Nellie, for one, could not sleep. As she lay, thinking 
about that little piece of gold, she heard far off the lovel 
and wonderful music of Christmas morning. In the oad, 
clear night, it sounded like fairy-beHs under a glassy roof. 
As it came nearer the voices of dear little boys sang— 

As Joseph was a-walking 

He heard an angel sing— 
This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ, our heavenly king. 
His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 

He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth on the mould, 


_ Nellie sat up listening, and her little face grew sad. 
She was there in her warm cot, while those poor boys, she 
felt sure, were shivering with cold. She thought their 
voices shivered as they sung of the wooden manger set 
on the hard ground. When the sounds passed away into 
the distance again, she lay down and began to remember 
many things she had heard about the dreadful cold of this 
Christmas-tide in the houses of poor people—that some 
had been found starving, without either fire or food. Poor 
Nellie had been sorry when those things were read by 
her papa in the newspaper, but she knew that he and 
other kind folks were doing what they could to help. 
JVow it all seemed to come back like a message to herself 
In the dark nursery she lay dreaming awake; she thought 


that Senta Claus was standing by her with his arms full 
of children, pale and wasted. Her face was wet with 
tears. “O yes,” she said, “I know, I know, dear good 
old Santa Claus, why you gave me that gold money, and 
I am so truly glad. Now see,” she said, speaking loud 
out, “I am putting it all by itself under my pillow. You 
shall have it for the babies and the poor mothers.” A soft 
face, with a soft hood over it, bent down on hers, and 
some tears fell close to her own—followed by kisses. 
“God bless you, dear,” whispered grandmamma; and 


Nelly, though startled, knew that she had come to see if | 


all were asleep and comfortable, and had heard the 
promise to Santa Claus. 


to brighten the faces of children and their parents in dark 
and empty homes. And with the gifts there went the 
wishes of the little givers, in a prayer their grandmamma 
helped them to make and heard them say every night, 
that no other Christmas should be so sad as this had 
been, but that men’s love for one another might always 
prevent such great distress. 

“So, you see, the little gold pieces grew like seeds into 
rosy flowers of happiness, under cover of woollen clothing 
and such-like comfortable presents,” said Grandmamma, 
very .wisely, and the children understood exactly what 
Santa Claus had meant by his new gift. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


THE VICAR OF MOSSLEY AND ‘THE 
UNITARIANS 


At the recent soirée of the Mossley Mechanics’ Institution, the 
Vicar, the Rey. Thomas N, Farthing, proposed that a Bible class 
should be opened in connection with the Institution, Knowing 
probably that many members were Unitarians, and anticipating 
a question as to the theological character of the class, the Vicar 
took occasion to point out, that, by the terms of the pro- 
posal the Unitarians would be excluded. It was to be 
a Bible class, and Unitarians rejected the Bible. Against 
such an accusation the Unitarians very earnestly pro- 
test in several letters which appear in the local journals, 
The Rey. J. E. Slater writes:—Unitarians do not ‘‘repu- 
diate the Bible,” they prize it. as much as Mr. Farthing 
does; they make it their study; they derive their doctrines from 
it, though they read it a little more than rationally than he does. 
Then he objects to a Unitarian as teacher of a Bible class because 
the latter denies the ‘‘triune Deity.” Such denial ought to be a 
recommendation as the doctrine of a triune Deity is not to be 
found in the Bible. I challenge Mr. Farthing to produce a 
passage from the Bible containing the words “‘triune deity” or 
Trinity, or a passage clearly teaching that the Godhead is triune. 
He cannot do it. A Churchman called on one of my people 
some weeks back, and wanted to show her that her opinions were 
wrong and his right. She handed him her Bible and asked him 
to find her a passage which taught his doctrine of the Godhead. 
He turned over the leaves for half-an-hour, my friend putting in 
a word now and again after the manner of Elijah to the prophets 
of Baal. At last he gave up the search, declaring the passage 
was there somewhere, and that he would seek it out at home, 
and show it to her next day. But the man has not been seen 
since. Perhaps he is seeking for the passage still; or may be 
preparing a special edition of the Bible to fit into his creed. 
Will Mr. Farthing generously come to the assistance of his 
fellow Churchman, and produce the passage in which the Trinity 
is plainly taught? After vindicating the faith of Unitarians in 
the character and spirit of Jesus Mr. Slater proceeds. Then 
what are we to understand by these words?—‘‘If the institution 
should adopt a Unitarian teacher it would favour the infidel.” 
Is it meant that Unitarian and infidel are the same? If so, then 
the insinuation is a piece of base cowardice. If it is meant, how- 
ever, that by including the Unitarian, the infidel must also be 
included, the vicar is quite correct. Every class in the institu- 
tion must be open to all members who wish to join it, and an 
“infidel” would have as much right to be represented on the 
teaching staff of a Bible class at the institution as any other 
member, no matter how unsatisfactory his opinion might be in a 
yicar’seyes. And this all serves to prove the monstrous absurdity, 
or worse than that, of Mr. Farthing’s suggestion. 

Mr. Alfred Baguley says:—I have been a Unitarian ever since 
the time I was able to read and form an independent judgement 
upon what I read. It was in searching the Scriptures as a 
Sunday-school teacher (for proofs of the Deity of Jesus Christ and 
the like exercises) that I found my Unitarianism. 

Mr. John Jackson, H. R. and ‘‘Observer” follow with letters 
to a similar effect, the last of whom writes:—Mr. Farthing will 
accept a Methodist, Wesleyan, or Churchman, if he teach God’s 
word ‘‘purely and simply.” But who is to be the judge of this? 
Clearly, Mr. Farthing, jfor he lays down certain dogmas which 
any teacher must accept to secure his approval. It appears that 
Mr. Farthing’s well-known aversion is not to popes in general, 
but only to the Pope of Rome. He objects to a Unitairan 
teacher, not because he would not teach the Bible ‘‘purely 
and simply,” but because he doesn’t draw the same inferences from 
the Book that he himself does. I should like to ask Mr. 
Farthfng whether all Church of England ministers draw the 
same inferences from the Bible, or whether the Wesleyan finds 


children and adults. On New Year’s Eve the school teachers, 
the members of the choir, and a few friends met at the school 
room, and spent a very pleasant evening. 

BOLTON : COMMISSION-STREET.—The annual tea party for 
the scholars, teachers, and friends connected with the above 
school was held on Christmas Day, when upwards of 240 persons 
sat down to an excellent repast, which unmber was afterwards 
augmented to 300, The proceedings after tea were opened by 
the singing of a very seasonable hymn, ‘‘God of our mad’ 
various praise,” after which the Rev. John Bevan, who presided, 
delivered a very appropriate address, congratulating the teachers 
on the work of the sunday school. The programme, which was. 
very lengthy, contained some very seasonable pieces, consisting 


| of glees by the choir, under the leadership of Mr. Jno. Lancaster, 
I need not tell you that the promise was kept, and that | 
all the other gold pieces went with their fresh bright faces | t : l 
entitled ‘‘ A Christmas meeting of a few old friends,” written by 


exactly the same views as the Churchman, or the Indepéndent | 


as the Wesleyan? He knows quite well they do not, and he knows 
the reason why. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 


Nortice.—Our friends would oblige if they woud kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. Harold Rylett, late 
of Reading, has accepted the invitation of the Free Congregation 
of Moneyrea to become their minister, and will enter on his 
duties on the first Sunday of the year. 

AN ImposTER.—We notice in the police reports of last week 
that the imposter whose acts our readers were cautioned against 
in our paper of the 2oth, is not likely to trouble us again for the 
next two months, he having been committed to prison in 


Manchester, with a confederate, for getting money under false 
pretences, 


the ts and friend 
foe paren’ s. Over a hundred 


o There were nearly two hundred at tea, including | 


songs by Mr. G. B. Dorning, Master W. Barnett, and Miss Lancas~ 
ter; recitations by the scholars; as well as a charming little piece,. 


the Rev. J. Taylor, of London. This piece introduces to the 
audience before whom it is performed various characters from 
children’s story books, such as ‘‘The Queen and the Fairies,” 
“‘ Cinderella,” ‘Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘‘ Seven League Boots,” 
“©Old Mother Hubbard,” &c. The entertainment throughout 
was ‘very enthusiastically and successfully carried out, In the 
course of the evening two prizes were given for the best recitations, 
and for these great efforts were made by the children who recited 
pieces. The proceedings were brought toa close by the company 
singing ‘‘ Come, kingdom of our God,” and the chanting of the 
Lord’s prayer. The prizes were awarded to Sarah Ellen Bullough 
(first), and Mary"Eccles (second). 

BELFAST: HOPETON-STREET.—The annual Christmas treat 
was given to the children of this school on Friday, 27th Decem- 
ber, 1878. About 120 children and teachers sat down to tea, 
which number was increased to 185 later in the evening. Rev. 
James C. Street presided, and in a few introductory words showed 
how the school was ina more flourishing state than it had been 
for a long time past. This was Mr. Thompson’s first ministry, 
and it must be gratifying to him as it was to all of his friends and 


the well-wishers of the mission that his work in Belfast should ~ 


have met with such early encouragement. He trusted that the 
progrees already made was the promise of greater things to come. 


During the evening there were recitations, songs, and hymns, — 


and a few words were spoken by Mr. Alex. Robb, and by Mr. 
Christopher J. Street, M.A., of Manchester New College, who 
urged the claims of the Band of Hope and the temperance cause 
generally. The prizes won for good attendance and conduct 
were distributed to the successful scholars by Mr. Robert 
McCalmont, F.C.S. On the motion of Mr. C. J. Street, M.A., 
seconded by Mr. Jas. Kennear, superintendent of the school, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to all who had been instru- 
mental in making the meeting a success. After the hymn 
‘« Nearer to thee” had been sung, the varied fruit of a beautiful 
Christmas tree was shared amongst the children, and a most 
pleasant and successful entertainment came to a close. 

BURNLEY: UNITARIAN TEA Party.—Christmas Day, the 
annual school tea party was held. About 300 persons sat down 
to a substantial feast. Between the tea and the time for the 
entertainment Mr. James Mackie played selections on the organ. 
At 6 o’clock in the schoolroom, there was a most varied entertain= 
ment. After a short address by the chairman (Rev. T. Leyland) 
the sunday sehool prizes for good attendance were delivered to the 
successful scholars by Mr. Alexander Mackie. The short sketch, 
entitled ‘‘How to get rid of an undesirable lodger,” was then 
performed with much spirit. .A number of recitations and 
were given by the children of the School, Several glees were 
well rendered by the tonic sol-fa class, and various songs an 


duets were sung in an excellent manner.. The entertainment was ~ 
erformance of a domestic drama, in two acts: 


concluded by the P 
bearing the title of ‘‘ The Chimney Corner,” female characters of 


which were well sustained by Mrs. Bracewell and Miss Sali ee 
and the male characters were exceedingly well eer - 
ei . 


Messrs. P. Bibby, J. C. Pollard, M. Jobling, J. Farrar, A 

Hargreaves. - ; 
CuorLEY.—The annual Christmas tea party was held in the 

sunday school on Christmas Day, and was well attended. Th 


. 


was a Christmas tree nicely decorated with fancy articles, and 


surrounded with others of a plainer character, contributed by — 
members of the congregation towards reducing the debt : 


ramaining on the new class-room. <A considerable number of 
these were sold during the evening. After the p 
tributed a number of pieces were sung by the children and others, - 
accompanied by the American organ. 
also gone through and readings given. All seemed to take great 
interest in the proceedings of the evening, but a shade of 
unavoidably pervaded the meeting, owing to the great loss sus- 
tained by the congregation and school by the death on Christmas 
Eve of Mr. Roger Simm, the highly respected secretary and 
treasurer, 


CHowsBENT.—On Christmas Day the usual party was held, 
when upwards of 350 were present. Mr. Hope, solicitor, presided, 
and the evening was very delightfully spent, recitations being 
given by the scholars, and other amusements suitable to the day. 
On Tuesday the last day in the year another pleasant party was 
held, when the younger people were encouraged to be self Vel. 
ful in providing their own amusements. 

DERBY: FRIARGATE CHAPEL—CHRISTMAS Dorncs.—On the 
Sunday before Christmas day a musical service, appropriate to 
the occasion, was held in the evening. The order af the service 
was printed, to avoid the necessity of continually anon. 
the numbers of the hymns and the words of the anthems. 
addresses were very short, and in their matter and style we 
dominated by the music, which it was their office to interpret 
into definite ideas. 


Many recitations were — 


i 


rizes were dis- _ * 


~" 


a 


The choir was strengthened by the a 


assistance of friends, who are not able to give their services 


regularly, and the pieces were rendered effectively 
taste. 
gave general pleasure. On the whole it was not merely succe 
as a musical performance, which would be x praise, b 
was also felt to be a true and very devotional relieiaill ; 
The best thanks of the congregation are due to the or, 
Mr. S. Neville Cox, for the great amount of trouble th 
bestowed in preparing the choir, as well as for the valu 
which he himself took in the service. The only noticeabl 
a few wo 


in the order of service was the absence 


the chien 
he old-fashioned Christmas carol sung by the children — 


‘ 
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on Friday evening. There was an excellent attendance of | 
teachers, scholars, and members of the congregation, the hall | 
being filled. After tea, the entertainment consisted of music and 
-songs, and an admirable dramatic representation of the comedy | 
** Perfection,” by some of the elder-scholars. The remainder of | 


the evening was spent in games and dancing. 


Giascow.—South Saint Mungo Street Unitarian Church, 
The sunday school scholars, parents, and friends in connection 
with this church held a gathering on Friday last, when prizes, in 
the shape of handsome books, were distributed to regular attenders 
at school. A happy evening was spent, song and reading filling 
up the rest of the time. 

HINDLEY.—A religious servicé, as usual, was held in the 

-chapel on the morning of Christmas day, the sermon being 
preached by the minister, the Rev. A. Rushton. Notwith- 
standing the intense cold of the day there was quite an average 
attendance of the members of the congregation. In the afternoon 
about 200 persons had tea together in the new schools. After- 
wards there was an adjournment to the Public Hall, where over 400 

: persons assembled, the minister presiding. The attention of the 
people was well and agreeably kept up by recitations, dramas, 
and selections of music until eleven o’clock. The company then 
made their way home, as best they could, through the deeply 
drifting snow. 

Huti.—The schoolroom of Bowlalley Lane Chapel presented 

* a very animated cheerful aspect on Friday evening, December 
27th. After a good tea, the sunday school scholars assembled in 
the schoolroom, with their teachers, where they were soon joined 
by parents, and members and friends of the congregation. After 

*a few words from the minister, the Rev. J. M. Dixon, all turned 
their attention towards the object of great interest, the Christmas 
Tree. The scholars recited their pieces and sung their hymns 
with excellent effect. Every scholar received a gift from the tree, 
after which, every person in the audience was presented with 
-some article from the tree. The schoolroom was completely 
filled, and a very happy meeting was brought to a close by the 
singing of the hymn called ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne at School.” 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT STREET.—On Thursday Evening, 
December 19th, the annual Distribution of Prizes to the day 
school scholars took place; four scholars had gained the mothers’ 
prizes, and 30 others were successful in carrying off the other 
awards, consisting of clothing, &c. We are glad to state that 
the school has passed a much better examination this year than 

at did last. C. W. Jones, Esq., presided, and presented the 
prizes. The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. F. Sum- 
mers, and Messrs, i Currie and J. Gumbley, and among those 
Sa were Mrs. .C. W. Jones, Mrs. Summers, and Miss Boult, 

here was a large attendance of parents and scholars, and a very 

leasant programme of music, &c., was gone through. On the 
following morning the school broke up, when, through the kind- 
ness of a-lady, a meat pie was presented to each scholar. In 
“conjunction with amovement which, on Christmas Day is becom- 
_ing general in Liverpool, a free breakfast at 8-30 a.m., was given 
‘to known starving and destitute families, quite irrespective of 
-creed, The meal, which wasa substantial one, was partaken of 
by upwards of 300 persons. Passes were given to old and young 
alike, so that in many cases all the members of a family were 
:present. A short religious service was at the same time held, 
when the Rey. F. Summers delivered an appropriate address, 
‘Speeches were also given by Clarke Aspinall, Esq. (Borough 
*Coroner), and by Mr. Currie. With votes of thanks to the 
central committee and to the ladies and gentlemen, who so 
kindly assisted, the meeting was brought to a close, 


Lreps—HvnsLet.—The annual bazaar was held on Thursday 
and Friday, 26th and 27th ult., when the sale of the choicest 
and largest assortment of goods ever exhibited by us was opened 
iby |. Kitson, jun., Esq., assisted by the Rev. M. S. 
Dunbar, M.A., and Darnton Lupton, Esq. The work exhibited 
tfor sale was of an unprecedented description, and had been 
participated in by a much larger number of the members of the 

_ congregation than had previously been the case. The scholars, 
. too, had entered largely into the spirit of the work. For several 
; months their activity had been displayed in preparations for what 
‘ was intended should be the most successful bazaar ever held here. 
_ Great praise is due to the stall keepers for their self-denying 
exertions. Mesdames Stirton, Phillips, Stansfield, and Marshall, 
‘and Misses Heald, Lilley, Whiteley, Janson, Seaton, and 
Holroyd, with many others. During the evenings of both days 
* much amusement was created by the performance of tableaux 
-and charades, the characters in which were ably represented by 
tthe Rev. M. S. Dunbar, Mrs. R. Stansfield, Miss Hargreaves, 
Mr. Armistead, and Mr. Baines, with others. Another object of 
interest was an exhibition of pictures and a museum of curiosities 
shown in the new class room. Mr. Swithenbank also entertained 
a number of our people with his scientific apparatus, startling 
them with electric shocks. On the second day a public tea 
meeting was held, when about 140 sat down to a substantial tea, 
the tables for which had been given by our own members, and, 
considering that all our people are of the working class, and 
trade being in a depressed state, such an act of self-denial cannot 
help but exhibit the interest shown in connection with this year’s 
, * bazaar. The total proceeds have been nearly double that of any 
: previous. year, and we tender our warmest thanks to those ladies 
and gentlemen who so kindly helped us with money or goods. 


Mosstey.—On Christmas Day the annnal tea party of the 
“oN Free Christian Sunday school was held in the schoolroom, when 
about 500 were present. After tea the meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Wm. Lawton, one of the superintendents. The 
annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. R. H. 
Hollingworth, from which it appeared that the school was in a 
prosperous condition, there being an increase in the number and 
; attendance of the scholars. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
J. G. Slater, Mr. W. C. Bowie, of the Home Missionary Board, 
. J. N. Lawton, Mr. Joseph Heap, Mr. R. Tarr, Mr. Jas. 
Rhodes, and Mr. D. Moss.. The chapel choir sang several pieces 
of music, and ir were given by some of the teachers and 
scholars. On S , December 22nd, Rev. J. G. Slater 
on ‘* Looking unto Jesus,” and ‘‘] am the light of the 
of the year,” 


y, December 29th, on ‘‘ Reflections on 
and ‘*The Death Roll for 1878.” 

CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The Church of the Divine Unity 

Schools held their Christmas festival on Thursday the 

mber, when over 200 children, teachers, and friends 

ter tea, the scholars were entertained for an hour 


hibiting his very interesting Magic Lantern, 
ful and witty remarks, At 6 o’clock the 


of the church, where the 
monet he ces by the 
ev. A. Payne. 
hole 


to the 


Johnston and Miss Simpson for good conduct in their own 
classes; three very creditable works of art by scholars, were 
exhibited in competition for a prize given annually by Mr. C. M. 
Slater. During those exercises hymns were sung at intervals by 
the scholars, such as ‘*Come join our celebration,” ‘We are 
marching along,” &c, The great interest of the evening centred 
in the presentation of a beautifully illuminated address, and a 
purse of 20 sovereigns to Miss Harrison. *Mr. Hobkirk in the 
name of the teachers, scholars, and members of the congregation 
asked Miss Harrison’s acceptance of them, not in any sense as a 
reward, but simply as the expression of their regard and esteem 
of her many excellent qualities as a teacher, and as a leader of 
the singing both in church and school, and of the genial and 
kindly manner in which all her services are rendered, and with 
best wishes for her of a long and useful life. Mr. G. Laidler, 
secretary of the church, stated in the name of the church com- 
mittee how thoroughly the committee appreciated the many 
excellent qualities, and the cheerful and ready services rendered 
by Miss Harrison in all matters connected with the welfare of the 
church, Mr. F.C. Slater responded on behalf of Miss Harrison, 
and expressed the high sense in which Miss Harrison felt the 
kindness which had prompted such a generous expression of their 


esteem, and how she would value through life the kindness of so | 


many friends. Mr. Jos. Ellis moved that the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to the teachers for the efficient and’ excellent 
manner in which the service of song had been put forward, shew- 
ing what great care must have been taken to train them to sing 
with such precision and time; and also to Mr. Pickup for his 
kindly service in exhibiting his magic lantern, Mr. Bainbridge 
seconded, and it was carried with acclamation. The services were 
brought to a close by singing the Lord’s prayer. 


Over DARWEN.—On Christmas Day there was held the 
second annual tea party. Last year it was held in the Temper- 
ance Hall, this year in the new iron chapel. There was a long 
varied programme, consisting of songs, glees, and recitations, 
by the members of the church and school, a piano forte solo by 
Mr. J. Almond, who has been engaged to play the harmonium, 
and two solos on the violin by Master Duckworth. ‘The singing 
class, which has recently begun work under the tuition of Mr. 
Eccles, acquitted themselves ina creditablemanner. Altogether 
the entertainment gave great satisfaction. It concluded with the 
distribution of gifts from the Christmas tree to the Sunday 
scholars. During the course of the evening the Rev. E. 
Turland, of Ainsworth, gave a pleasing address. Upwards of 
200 persons sat down to tea, and in the course of the evening 
there would probably be about 250 present. In proposing and 
seconding a vote of thanks to those who had assisted so kindly in 
the tea and entertainment generally, Mr. Jepson and Mr. 
Brooks addressed a few fitting words to those present, and spoke 
with hope of the future prospect of the cause. 


_ PENDLETON.—On Christmas Eve the scholars’ party was held 
in the schoolroom, when the Rev. John McDowell presided. 
There was a good attendance, and the meeting was a very suc- 
cessful one. On Christmas Day the scholars and choir gave 
‘The Story of Christmas,” a service of song, very effectively. 
On New Years’ Day the congregational tea party was held in 
the Regent Liberal Club, when the Rev. John McDowell again 
presided.. The room was completely filled, and all enjoyed 
themselves heartily. 

PupDsEY.—The Rev. E. W. 
Accrington to Pudsey. 

PRESTON: PERCY-STREET SCHOOLS.—The annual tea party 
of teachers and their friends was held on Christmas day. Thirty 
persons sat down to an excellent tea, after which Mr. Williamson, 
superintendent, occupied the chair. The glee class, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Stewart, sang several Christmas carols, 
Mr, Williamson read a few select pieces from the celebrated 
American author, ‘‘Brete Harte.” Dancing and a variety of 
interesting games were indulged in by the party, which was 
brought to a close by singing ‘‘Aud Lang Syne,” at about 
Io 30 p.m. Both the singing and reading were heartily 
applauded, and much praise given to a nephew of Mr. William- 
son for his performances on the violin, and also to the committee 
of management. 


RAWTENSTALL.—On Christmas Day the annual festival in 
connection with the above Sunday school was held in the 
Co-operative Hall. A large number of friends gathered together 
to tea—soo. Shortly after six o’clock the usual meeting was 
held, presided over by the Minister, the Rev. H. Hill, when a 
long programme of recitations, dialogues, songs, glees, piano forte 
pieces, &c., was gone through by the Sunday scholars and the 
choir; at the close of which a drama, entitled ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” was well rendered by the young men and women of 
the school. At the evening meeting there would be not less than 
700 persons present. 

SHADY GRovE, SouTH AUSTRALIA.—At this place, on Oc- 
tober 13th, 1878, the Anniversary Sermon was preached by the 
Rev, J. C. Woods, B.A., of Adelaide. There was a crowded 
congregation, and a satisfactory collection was made, The ven- 
erable Francis Duffield, of Cobden Grange, though now a very 
old man, is still able to conduct the services at this place, and the 
regular congregation is increasing. 

SoutH SureLps.—The annual congregational Christmas Tea 
Party was held on the 26th, although owing to the extreme in- 
clemency of the weather many were prevented from attending, 
among them the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dryden; still the 
proceedings were most animated, Mr. T. Hornby presided. 
After tea, a miscellaneous entertainment was gone through, con- 
cluding with games and music, &c. James Watson, Esq., of 
Newcastle was present, and gave an address, besides taking part 
in the entertainment by reading very acceptably appropriate 
selections. Mr. Herd, of Wallsend, also contributed to the en- 
joyment, and the musical attractions ‘were greatly enhanced by 
the performances of Mr. Palmer, band master of the N. and dD. 
corps, Messrs. Waller, &c. During the evening a special reso- 
lution was proposed giving a welcome to Mrs. Smith, and of 
congratulation to Mr. and Mrs. Smith upon their recent marriage, 
With best wishes for their future happiness; the resolution was 
supported from the sunday school, and carried with enthusiastic 
mp! wien Mr. Smith responded, and entered into an account 
of the progress made in church matters, and expressed the 
pleasure Mrs. Smith had felt in her kindly reception by the 
congregation generally. 

SrocKTON-ON-TEES.—The annual Christmas sunday school 
festival of our church here, was held on the 26th ulf. A tea was 
given to the scholars as well as an entertainment, consisting of 
acted charades, recitations, &c. On the following evening the 
teachers gathered into the aabpovton use distressed and aoety 
children, not belonging to and gave them a good su! 
stantial tea. prem Ab hes -— them for a couple of hours, 
and then sent them home with an and a small meat pie 
each. The teachers derived and other help from the 
members and friends of the congregation to do this work, 

StTocKPorT.—The annual Christmas party of scholars and 
friends was held on Christmas Day, when there was as usual a 
good attendance. Mr, Prince of , once a scholar in 


Hopkinson has removed from 


the School, took the chair, The programme was of a thoroughly 


interesting character, consisting of recitations, dialogues, songs, 
glees, &c. Not the least-attractive was a dialogue ‘‘ The Young 
Queen,” speclally written for the occasion by Mr. W. R. Shanks. 
Mr. Shanks deserved thanks also as donor of a special prize ‘‘ the 


christmas medal,” which was presented by Rev. Jas. Black to a 
little boy 10 years of age for the best letter on Christmas. 
TAUNTON.—The annual distribution of prizes among the 


scholars of the school took place on Friday. The Rev. John 
Birks, distributed the prizes and said it was very gratifying to 
the managers to have the school so well filled, and still more 
gratifying to find the scholars earning such a large number of 
prizes and certificates. In addition to those gained for passing 
the standards, several received Government certificates for draw- 
ing from the Science and Art Department. The distribution was 
pleasantly varied by several pieces of music, under the direction 
of the master, Mr. W. G. Cole. Buns and oranges were 
distributed, the latter kindly given by Mr. Robert Smith, of 


Alma-street, which generous act was heartily appreciated and 
duly applauded by the young folk. The singing .of a suitable 


| hymn and the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the children 


brought the proceedings to a close. 

TROWBRIDGE.—On Sunday week, the Rev. John H, Felstead 
delivered a sermon on ‘‘Some lessons to be learned from tle 
Electric light. Mr, Felstead commenced by saying he should 
take no text from the Bible, as generally understood, All human 
life, allfhuman history, all visible nature were a part of the true 
Bible. All those things were one great scroll written all over by 
the finger of God, teeming with facts which brought to them 
mysterious revelations from the living God. In the evening he 
continued the same subject, taking as his text *‘ God is light,” in 
Him, he said, there is no darkness of evil. He works that he may 
purify us, that he may fill us with a love of purity like His own; 
fill us with the spirit that cries, ‘‘I hate every false way, but Thy 
law do I love.” There are people who only feel religiously alive 
amidst the fever and fuss of exciting religious services. Light 
works powerfully but silently. The mightiest of workers is light, 
and the stillest. Silence is thé element in which all deep things 
are wrought. The true life of religion does not lie in fervent 
hymns and loud prayers,—“ The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation.” The kingdom of God is within you—in silent 
thought—silent repentances—silent struggles—silent acts of self! 
denial. Beautiful is light. To see the glory of God, the glory df 
Supreme Purity—in which is ‘‘no darkness at all” —to be thrilled 
by fuller and fuller revelations of the Eternal Beauty—this is the 
joy of those who can say and feel ‘‘ God is light.” ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICES TO "CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, and not to the private addresses of the 
Editors. 


’ PRIZES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors.—Gentlémen, in addition to the list of books 
mentioned by Mr. Wade, I would venture to refer our inquiring 
friends, for information concerning books for Sunday school 
prizes, to several good lists of cheap and really interesting 
volumes suitable for Christmas presents. The Manchester 
District Sunday School Association list of books, from 6d. up to 
3s. 6d. Twenty volumes at Is. each, published by Chambers, 
as Moral Courage, Clever Boys, &c. Also, Chambers’ 
Miscellany, twenty volumes, at Is. each. Nimmo’s (Edinburgh) 
shilling books, Paul and Virginia, Benjamin Franklin, &c. 
Partridge (Paternoster Row) have a good selection, too, of 
Is, volumes, The Cliff Hut, Jenny’s Geranium, How Paul’s 
Penny became a Pound, How Peter’s Pound became a Penny, &c. 
There is one good book called Gentle Drawings, published by 
the Educational Trading Company, Birmingham, price Is. The 
best lot of all, of interesting and good shilling books, is Groom- 
bridge’s (5, Paternoster Row) selection, nearly all of which I have 
read, namely, The Clockmaker of Lyons, The Angel Unawares, 
Blind Insula, Which is the Bravest, Lottie’s Half Sovereign, &c. 
In the same list there was a number of nice little sixpenny books, 
The Story of a Hyacinth, The Lover of a Day, &c. Of course 
the best plan would be to get Groombridge’s catalogue of cheap 
books for prizes. Trusting these suggestions may be of use to 
some of our friends looking up Christmas prizes, I am, truly 
yours, J. HRInt. 


“A UNITARIAN. CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
SOCIETY.” 

To the Editors.—My object in asking you to kindly publish 
this letter, is to bring the following suggestions to the notice of 
Unitarian ministers, and also to the executive committee of the 
British and Foreign. Book department, Norfolk-street, London. 
I propose that a Society bearing the above name should be 
formed, having for its main object the establishment of depots in 
most towns throughout England, in order to bring before the 
public the numerous and beautiful Unitarian works, and all other 
Unitarian publications that are now almost excluded from them 
for want of publicity. 

At'the present time it must be pretty well known that only the 
Unitarian body are acquainted where these works and publications 
are to be had, and the outside public cannot be instructed cr 
educated in the principles of Unitarianism by the help of thee 
works and publications. Let them have the full sunlight upon 
them, and I will venture to assert that after twelve months experi- 
ence they shall be read by hundreds where now theyare only read by 
units. Even if thisisrathertoostrongan assertion, it must beadmitted 
the increase would be very large ; therefore I cannot but consider 
that a society such as is here po soa is worth bringing forward. 
If by means of it the people can be informed and educated in the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity, and do battle with the 
interested influence that is levelled against those principles by 
the general body of the ministerial brethren of all other sects 
and parties, it will well repay the cost, and in due time the heart 
of many a Unitarian minister will be gladdened by seeing the 
people flock into his church to hear those great truths propounded 
about which they have had an opportunity of reading. I 
believe the people to be ripe for the occasion. Of course, 
details how it shall be carried out I will leave to wiser heads than 
mine, but I would just remark that it should be under the 
direction of the executive in Norfolk-street. Having a committee 
belonging to each Unitarian church, withthe minister forchairman, 
surely a capable person, male or female, could be found in 
the congregation to act as manager, who might have the privilege 
of adding many articles belonging to that business, in order to 
help for their services, and thus keep the expenses low as possible. 
I think also books could be lent out at the ordinary charge of a 
public library. < F 

Should the idea meet the success it deserves, it would be well 
to try it in a few towns where the good people may approve of it. 
There is a good representative man here, the Rev. D. Amos, and 
there isa large amount of superstition and bigotry. to brake down, 

Southampton, - . C, HOLLAND, 
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NOTICE. 


post from the Office, to all parts of the United 


Kingaom, at the following charges:— 
Three, Months & <e'aé a< cto cnatenee 1s cues dhe OM 
Siss MEORtHS 6 oo on vn ce ese 6s oe sacpes case 3s. 4d. 
Twelve Months .....2++ 0+ 000 seeeee 90S» Bd. 
Ditto paid in advance ..,....,.6s. od. 


The HERALD és registe red ads a newspaper for 


transmission abroad, and can be sent to all parts | 


of the Continent, the Colonies, and the United 
States, for 8s. 8d. per annum, 

Any of our friends who reside in out-of-the- 
way places can easily get the HERALD direct from 
the office. And when four or more can join 
together for a postal. parcel, we can arrange 
special terms to meet such cases, 


Our next issue will contain a verbatim 
report of the sermon delivered by the Rev. Chas. 


: 
: 


| 
} 


‘OED 


The UNITARIAN HERALD teil/ be sent free by | 


MEETING, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL POR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION, 
Owing to the great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this School, together with the want of 
accommodation for conducting with efficiency and con- 
venience the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themselves compelled to enlarge the 
present xchoolroom. a 
As the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the whole of the estimated cost, 
they are under the necessity of soliciting subscriptions 
from all those who are in sympathy with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
ing in our respective towns all requisite facilities for the 
teaching and practical application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian Christianity. 
Subscriptions will be received by the following gentle- 
men, Members of the Committee of Management :— 
Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Bart., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 
JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, | 
4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth. 
All subscriptions received will be acknowledged by the 
secretarythrough the post. Amount received to this date, 
48. 17s. 2d. 
26th November, 1878. 


Beard, B.A., at the opening of Flowery Field \~ >REE CHRISTIA N CHURCH, 


Church, 


N.B.—In aur report, last week, of the evening meeting 
at Flowery Field, the name of Mr. Gackell appears in 
Mr. Thos. Ashton’s speech in connexion with the remark | 
that his (Mr. Gaskell’s) ‘‘ work extended over a period of | 
eleven years.” The Mr. Gaskell referred to in the earlier 
part of the speech was a former minister of Dukinfield, 
who did assist in the first services at Flowery Field. 
But the name which should have been connected with 


COMING WEEK. 


HALE.—On Wednesday, annual tea party. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—On Sunday evening next, monthly 
musical service. 

LITTLE PORTLAND STREET CHAPEL.—On 
Sunday next, at 11-15, special sermon to children, by 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 


Births. 


BARKER—On the rst ult., at Rawul Pindi, India, the 
wife of Captain W. Barker (roth Royal Hussars), of a 
son. 

HOLLAND—On the 28th ult., at Stoneleigh, Liscard, 
Cheshire, the wife of W. G. Holland, of a daughter. 
PARLEY—On the 24th ult., at 95, Leconfield-road, 
Highbury New Park, London, N., the wife of John 

D. Parley, of a son. 


Marriage. 
PICKARD—SHARP.—On Christmas Day, at Chapel 
Lane Chapel, Bradford, by the Rev. James W. Braith- 
waite, of Idel, Joseph Pickard, to Hannah Sharp, both 


of Bradford, af 
Deaths. 


FOSTER.—At the residence of her friend, Atkinson 
Habbeshaw, Esq., The Old Bank, Newcastle (Staff.), 
Annie, the eldest daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 

B Foster, of Norfolk Square, Southsea, Hants. Friends 
please accept this intimation. 

HOLT—On the 26th ult., at the Old Parsonage, Whit- 
worth, near Rochdale, Betsey, the wife of Mr. John 
Holt, aged 57 years. 

MARSHALL—On the asth plt., at her residence, Mel- 
rose place, Clifton, Marianne, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. D. Marshall, of Bristol. 

SIMM—On the 24th ult., at Crosse Hall-street, Chorley, 
Roger Simm, aged 41 years. The highly respected 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Chorley Unitarian Free 
Church,’ 


—— 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ten lines and under ........s+s0es0e0e000++-6d. a line, 
After the first ten lines .........0s.s00+e+e+ 005d, a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reductionof..25 per cent. 
» 13 ” oe 1 
Half column.........- aa Peer Sede Lawes Fileerwa 
For all insertions of “Births” or ‘“ Marriages” a 
uniform charg of 1s, 


NOW READY. ‘ 
NITARIAN POCKET 


ALMANAC, ° 
.d. 
Tuck and gilt edges, with diary .....: ; ° 
Pelt case, red edges, oy ° 9 
Cloth, red edges, Ne °o 6 
Cloth, blank paper Maodt Prey Sea) 
yt Tiago Aen trai 3 
Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, at 


once, 20, Cannon-street, 


Manchester. 


_ ONDON.—On Sunday next SPECIAL 
_ SERMON for Children by Rey. PHILLIP H. 

WICKSTEED, at Little Portland-street, Chapel. 

Service at rx 15. 

T WIUIYHDHeypcricirn wie 
UDDERSFIELD: EITZWILLIAM- 
STREET CHURCH.—On Suaday evening next 

January sth, at 630, Monthly MUSICAL SERVICE. 

with aid of the Philarmonle Society’s Orchestra. Seats 

free and open to ally» Offertory during the service. 


HALE. CHAPEL.—On Wednesday, 

om 8th, Sunday School ANNUAL TEA 

7 se Rot from mat —s Tickets is. each. 
Meeting int i 

JOHN HALL, chanel iglin Denies eae 


the Sunday scholars,&c. The ke oe 
R. Pilcher, B.A., P. M. Higginson, M.A., willtake part 


‘WINTON.—The INDUCTION of the 
Rey. JOHN MOOR will take es ie 


January rrth, 1879. pe er 3 O'cloe! Tea at five. 


A Public Meeting will be i i 
be taken by Henry L. Erman, Eee pe made rrnyy 


oy a te See 
REE CHRISTIAN CH 

or dae tence, Read, Kentish Town, Lando 02 

WICKSTEED, B.A, will’ by meetin ae eS: 


; a by special " i 
his Lecture The Jesus of the Goaptle, add N85 ate 
after the Gospels.” Divine service to commence at 11, 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 

py es ey NUALGENERAL 
(eres ei a Ca cate ad 
BS sce patch ne an eat 
_SikaPABISEBE }Sety 
(CROSS STREET CHAPEL 


RELIEF COMMITTEE, - 


The grche een oh Seton toed 


Se Eee aS 


- 
’ 


BOLTON. 
AN “APPEAL. 

The Committee of the above Church have entered into 
negotiations for the purchase ‘of the Lark-street Temper- 
ance Hall. For this purpose, and for needful alterations, 
the sum of £900 will be required, and the Committee 
appeal to ail friends of Free Religious Thought to aid 
them in the work they have undertaken. ‘The Congre- 
gation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and 
useful work in a neighbourhood where a school is much 
needed. It was opened in August, 1873, when ‘it com- 
menced with 12 scholars; now it numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have raised £300, 

The following pa have kindly consented to receive 
Subscriptions, which will be acknowledged through the 
columns of the Unitarian Herald:— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, 
Bolton. f 

sf P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton, 

ev. H, Shaen Solly, M.A., Padiham. 

Rey. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard Dawson, The Laurels, Malvern Link. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 


MINISTRY LOei LT EbELP O ORs 


The Mission is characteristically Christian and unsec- 
tarian. 

It is not an almsgiving institution, but during many 
eich of quiet labour has devoted itself to acquiring a 
arge experience and a considerable personal acquaintance 
amongst our poor “‘neighbours.” 

This winter, however, it is quite impossible for the 
Missionaries not to feel obliged to give food and clothing 
and firing, to relieve the needs of those whom they visit. 

The Committee have made arrangements for a regular 
and increasing distribution of food, clothes, and materials. 

It is a principle of the Society to discourage indis- 
criminate alms. While they know no‘distinction between 
“neighbours” who are in want, they endeavour to give 
such gifts only where and in such a manner that they 
may afford really healthy relief to body and mind. 

or this special effort the Committee urgently beg for 
subscriptions. e 

Money, clothing, materials, or orders on shops for such 
things, may be sent to any of the undersigned. 

During the illness of Rey,.S, A. Steinthal, the Secre- 


tary, to + 4 ie 


Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE,” Treasurer, 26; 
Paptpestte Manchester; or to 
» Rev. J. HARROP, 3, Poynton-street, Greenhill- 
street, Greenheys; or to 
. Rev, tele pap 3, Franklin-street, Rochdale 
oad. 
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Distress Fynp, £ 
Advertised . : 
Mrs. Hutton.. 
S.Bolins 29.5.5 
E. Wright, London. 
G. Clay 
A. Winter BOuUOnie sco ner nes 08's eens 
Mis, EB. Mi) Davies... en. Uae es 
Collections—J. Pilcher 
Ed. Bo RROSCOC NS arvicts.s nes 's:s < ors oste eo he bie 
Lower Mosley-street Sunday School ..... z 
J. S. Clarke, Peterborough 
Thomas W. 
Rey. 5. A, Steinthal. 00) Arc. dss scvpecs 
WE, Williats’/ Wisc. dea tse se eege re ae 
Mrs. Spence 
R. H. Greg 
G. H. Gaddum 
Mrs. Symes : 
Rev. C. T. Poynting 
Rev. J. Wright 
Mrs. Syddal 
Friend, Jy Peis ca¥ a 
Rev, S. Parrngeoe. sue neemsde ties 
Christmas Presents” os%.in0 cies Fae avin 
Earrings sold for... ssessseecseveeteesees 
Miss-Ainsworth .......+- 
W. Citorlton’:%. 5.05576 
M. Entwisdle ..... 
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COCOMMWOO 


Mrs. 


W ANTED, immediately, a trustworth 

person, between 30 and 40, as Working HOUSE- 
KEEPER and PLAIN COOK.—Apply X. W. 89, Park 
Road, West Brighton. 


ANTED a GOOD PLAIN*® COOK 

anf? HOUSEMAID WAITRESS for a family 

of six, at Woolton, near Liverpool.—Address, statin; 

age, wages, and references, Mrs. N. Jones, Acrefiel 
ouse, Woolton, near Liverpool. . 


BLACKPOOL. CHANNING 
HOUSE, 39, QUEEN'S SQUARE. 


F 
Visitors will find bets vey home comfort. Tariff 


sent on application.—Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Pro- 
prietress. 
‘JT ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 


ANCE HOTEL, ueen’s Square, Bl - 
bury. Beds from 1s, 6d. Bei pect Tea, a3 


A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS 


St, Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS 


superior qualit . for half-a-doze i 
Youths’ and Boys’ tries to onde = acest lps 


Nant Ra he td eas 
. Ann’s Place er, HOSIERS 
GLOVERS, & Children’ 
GLOVERS, & Clean ef NOTTINGHAM 
Nu mi RES.—Exhibition Prize 
cle taker ofthe IM PERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
nity Instruments, Artificial 


| NEW PARLOUR DRA} 


»and Critical Review. 


of i 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


( IARIES, ALMANACS, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, best 

1879. - designs and great variety. Alarge loot 1879. 
SCRIBBLING PAPER at 6d. per Ib. 


JOHNSON & RAWSON, 809, Market-st., Manchester. 
“THE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 


Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 
Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. 


TJOME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 


applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr. C. y. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


HAT WE MEAN- BY A FREE 

PULPIT, By HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, 

M.A. Price One Penny.—London: Smart and Allen. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 

AN FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, in cloth, 1s:; by post, 1s. 2d. 
WE PRIN GES tet Re 
A Drama for Home Representation. 

N.B.—New Books at 1d. in the shilling discount for 
cash, free By post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per 
cent discount. 


Now ready. Insmall 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o. Cloth, rededges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, rs. 8d.) 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY 
Orvers or Worsuir. With additional Prayers 
and Thanksgivings: Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. 
Now ready, for January, Price 4d., 
EACHERS? Corrs: 
For Moral and Religious Lessons. 
~ Contains—Moral Lessons from Common Things; An 
Ear of Wheat; A Piece of Coal; A Piece of Ice;. The 
Spider; The Ant; and Ten Lessons on the Life of Jesus. 
London: Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, Wc. 


Now ready, No. 37, for January, 1879, 
UronN feo DA 


5, 
Y Price One Penny. Numerously illustrated. 


Contents—How a Little Mission Scholar became a 
Princess ; What a Good Man said to Boys and Girls; A 
New Year’s Motto; Old Year Musings; Long Words; 
jeer. Dare; Tommy Coale; Animals that Learned 

Experience; My Old Jack; Heroes, Puzzle Bag; 
he Voices of the Bells. ! 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, 
Norfolk-street, Strand. 


Just Published, Price Sixpence. _ 
(QU CHURCH LIFE: its significance 
and value. A Sermon preached in the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool, November 3rd, 1878 (being 
the first Sunday of his ministry there), together with the 
devotional services used on the occasion, by J. EDWIN 
ODGERS. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. Liverpool: Henry Young, 12, South Castle-st. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson,89, Market-street. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; a 

Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 

Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
Ten shillings per annum, post free. 

JANvARY, 1879. 
1. God, Duty and Immortality. By F. W. Newman. 
2. The Archaic Solar-Cult of Egypt.—Part II. By 
«Robert Brown, Jun, 
3. Social Democracy in Germany. By J. Frederick 
«Smith. 


4. On Eclecticism. By William Knight. 

5. The Evolution of Morality. By iam Binns, 

6. Recent Editions of the Epistle of Barnabas. By 
James Donaldson, L.L.D. : 

7. Miscellanea Theologica, 

8, Notices of Books. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden; London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. , 


Bees STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS: 


Jist published, post 8vo, price ros. 6d., post free, 


CHAP OWe of the COMING TRUTH. 


A consideration of the Broad Aspects of Religion 
viewed in connexion with the Doctrine of Development. 
a ae a ae eee Se 


Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., post free, 
HE POETS LAUREATE. OF 
ENGLAND, being a History of the Office of 
Poet Laureate, Biographical Notices of its Holders, and 
a Collection of Satires, Epigrams, and Lampoons directed 
against them. By WALTER HAMILTON. 


Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


ue EST OF A CREED. 


‘The value of this unpretending little treatise is very 
much greater than might be inferred from its anonymous 
appearance and its unpretending title. It starts from the 

round of the barest and simplest know-nothingism and 
ie results of the writer’s reasonings lead him toChrist- 
ianity.”—Literary Churchman. : 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


: I ‘HE HANDBOOK OF BIBLE 
WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and Proper Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation and Signification, By the Rev. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. | 
“ The book forms a vast fund of knowledge in the most 
important words, phrases, and Te names of the Bible, 
anaes can joe em recommend it as a valuable aid to 
Sunday-school teachers and to all thoughtful studious 
readers of the Scriptures who haye not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.”—Uni- 
tarian Herald. : 


F'cap 8vo, extra aby rice 2s. 6d., we free, 
R. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
AND HIS WORKS. Being a Brief Biographical 
By JAMES BALL. 
ust published, price 4d., b: t 4%4d., 

HE SYMPATHY AND ACTION 
‘OF ENGLAND IN THE LATE EASTERN 
CRISIS, and What Came of Them. Also, The Value 
of the Rhodope Report. By A. BOYLE. + 
Beahty and Instructive Literature. 

CEMENT FO 


E TER 
Menai 


on 


January 8, 1879. 
RttLror STOCK’S NEW 
CATALOGUES: 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for‘ LENDING, PARO- 
CHIAL, and INSTITUTE LIBRARIES. 

A CATALOGUE of REWARD and PRIZE BOOKS 
for Schools, from 6d. to 7s. 6d., carefully selected and 
arranged according to prices. 

A_ CATALOGUE of HANDSOMELY-BOUND 
BOOKS suitable for Presentation, Bound in Calf, 
Morocco, &c. 

A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, 
and PRAYER BOOKS, in Plain and Handsome 
Bindings, for Presents, at very reasonable pricés, 

A CATALOGUE of LARGE COLOURED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, for Lectures, Penny Readings, and 
Entertainments, containing 637 Diagrams on ‘useful 
various subjects. 


Either of the above will be sent, post free, for one stamp. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
= 


R. MARTINEAU’S PORTRAIT.— 

A few proof copies of etching by Rajon of Dr 
Martineau's portrait by Watts, price Bo guineas, are to 
be had on application to Messrs. Agnew and Sons, Old 
Bond-street, London; or, in Manchester, to Messrs. 
Johnson and Rawson. Prints of the same picttre are 
also obtainable at the same addresses. — 


17 NUTSFORD.—Miss ARDERN’S 


SCHOOL will REOPEN after the Christmas 
Holidays on Tuesday, January 2rst. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Por Pros- 
pectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal.—Ihe NEXT TERM begins Monday, Jan. 2oth. 
CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN.— 
ANDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 


on-Sea, RE-OPENED January 21st.—Prospectuses,&c., 
by return of post. 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS,—DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDON.— 
Miss E. MARTIN'S Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on 


Monday, January 2oth, 1879. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 

B.A., will REOPEN School on Friday, January 
24th, 1879.—Present address: care of Mrs. Davis, Alms- 
wood, Evesham. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 

and Miss LEWIN’S SCHOOL for BOYS will be 

REOPENED on Wednesday, January r5th.—Bingfield, 
1c le 


es 
DUCATION.—BATH,— Mrs. 
JEFFERY receives as Boarders GIR! i 

the Bath High School, to whom she gives 

care and supervision.—9, Norfolk Crescent. 


ROYDON.—School 

BIDDELL, who has i 
bridge and Kensington Examinations, rec 
home comforts: terms 40 to 60 2a 
Wellesley Road, next Free i 


BOARDING AND DAY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Monk 
9, Monkgate, YORK.—The Misses 
DRUMMOND will OPEN their Es 
23rd.’ Subjects: English, Pop Scien 
Music, Drawlng, &c., eleméntary and adv: 
References and prospectuses on applic: 


BELGHIR, UNI 
LEGE.—This Mee eae 5 
anuary 2zst, 1879. 4 

oo x the Educational 

Instruction given in the S 

ance with the principles nit R : 

Pe ae ya ‘ a son, Minister pel Jhitarian 

Shurch, Brighton.—For ! ; : 

monials, a) +s to Mr. Wey oe t, temporary. 

No. 12, Dorset Gardens; Brightons ie ak 


EATH... -BROWeese 
For Boys from ten to sixteen years of 


Classes for children under ten years of age. 

now working for the London Matriculation 
tions of June, 1879, and June, 1880. The arr 
of the School permit of i 


some 

their brothers. The NEXT TERM b : 
nesday, desatee 2end, eit harap lication 

to Mrs. Casr, Heath Brow, Ham ¢ # 


Mount VERNON HIGH SC 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 


Boys for college, the local 
The school possesses an unusually 
apparatus and specimens for the 
o means is neglected which the exp 
years has shown to conduce to 
terest of pupils in their studies. 
and playground. ‘ : 
Nottingham now offers special educat 
in its Midland Counties’ Art Mu: 
Natural History Museum, and Camb 
SCHOOL REOPENS on Mond 


FIOLLY, BANK se 
DALE, SOUTHPORT.—C 
TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S.—The_ p 
situated near the sea, and all the» 
are as complete as a Jong 
The C of Instruction is co ; rou; 
being t result of a thoughtful exper ; bor 
eight years. Many of Mr. i ve 
ained wen oie the nd 
xXaminations, F : th 
SCHOOL will REOPEN on Janta 
“We have great pl ‘in statings 
is known to us as an experien 


H. J. Leppoe, J.P. - 


RIGHTO, (Miss W : 
application, 3-141 ann 


EDITED BY 


Ohe Cnitarian ha P 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


ee ————————— 
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CON Lt BN TS. 


Notes and Extracts.. vOnWien yaiene> 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 
Two interesting events are announced in our 
columns to-day; viz., the annual soirée of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, and the opening of the new 
Chapel at Deb Lane. The first is one of now a long 
and unbroken series of meetings, which have enjoyed 
marked popularity, and are looked forward to with 
interest throughout this district,—may we not say 
throughoutthecountry? They have formed anacceptable 
rallying point for the forces of free and reverent 
religion; and speeches delivered at some of them have 
excited a wide and deep influence on modern thought. 
We have no doubt that the energetic Committee of 
the Board will again be gratified by a numerous and 
successful gathering—The second occasion is the 
Opening of the new chapel at Dob Lane. This has 
always been a zealous and enterprising. place; and we 
heartily congratulate our excellent friends there on the 
rapid erection of their new building, which promises to 
be remarkably neat and comfortable. We hope that 
the, meeting and services announced to form the open- 


ing proceedings, will be numerously attended and | 


liberally supported. 


No nobler-minded, spiritually fervent, transparently 
honest man than the Bishop of Manchester, ever 
wore the episcopal lawn. Courage, energy, zeal, are 
his characteristic excellences. But his theology is 
somewhat cloudy, spasmodic, inconsistent. A while 
ago, he contended that the Gospel knew nothing, and 
said nothing, as to differences between the teaching of 
Paul and of Peter! Perhaps the elementary lessons 
of modern criticism were unknown in his Oxford days, 
at the great University. Latterly he has fulminated 
against self-indulgence and luxury in his bold and 
honest fashion ; and had he relied on the dictates 
only of his strong, clear common sense, all would have 
been well. But a Bishop, we suppose, must be 
theological or he is nothing; and so good Dr. Fraser, 
preaching at Eccles, drags out of his old armoury the 
rusty weapons of “divine wrath” and “God’s judgment 
on sin,” and proclaims that in these punishments of 
national distress, the handof the Deity isespecially seen. 
It may be so: but surely He is not less near in the 
calm than in the tempest. Modern divines discern 
him only in the “whirlwind” and the “fire.” ‘There is 
good authority for the belief that in “the still small 
voice” also, He is not inaudible. 


The French Senatorial elections have resulted in a 
magnificent victory for the Republicans, who return 
from the contests with a substantial majority of 
57 seats in the Upper House. This marks the dawn 
of a new era for France. It is the first decisive step 
ds the consolidation of a Moderate Republican 
n of Government. The only fear for the future is 
1e violence of the extreme section of the Republican 
_ But with such men as Dufare, Waddington, 
nd Simon at the head of affairs, there can 

eee ; and the combined efforts of the 


nists, and Legitimists will prove 
2 great fv is before France, and in 
nd i least, we can view with philosophical 
the triumph of those moderate democratic 
in another form, are at the foundation 
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Opinion exclaims :— Heaven protect us! Our worst 
| forebodings are about to be fulfilled. An extraordinary 
| session of Parliament has commenced to sanction the 
fleecing of India on account of the Afghan war. 
Words fail us to give adequate expression to 
the deep feelings of sorrow and despair we 
feel at this news. Judge of this resolution of 
draining an already impoverished country, thousands 
upon thousands of whose children died the other day 
from the effects of slow starvation and imperfectly 
afforded relief! Could there be a more momentous 
injustice than this. There is no hope of rousing the 
English nation against it. 


The Bulgarian Parliament, called into existence by 
the Berlin Treaty, will be opened at Tirnova on the 
18th of the present month. It will be composed of 
286 deputies. The people elect one member for 
every 10,000 of the population. They will have 
altogether 120 representatives ; but, inasmuch as the 
clerical and official members will largely predominate, 
the new Parliament is not constituted upon anything 
like a popular basis. Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff, 
who has energetically performed the difficult task of 
organising the new Principality, has taken care that if 
a coritest arises in the election of an occupant of the 
new throne, the voting power will be on the side of 
the Russian nominee. 


The opening out of good roads from the coast to 
the interior of the African Continent is occupying 
popular attention in a large degree. Commercial men 
have an interest in it, as a possible new market, and 
as a compensation for the loss, through competition, 
of other channels of trade ;—philanthropists have an 
interest in it, as supplying the most promising instru- 
ment for the speedy abolition of the nefarious traffic 
in slaves ;—scientific inquirers have an interest in it, 
as a fertile and almost untrodden field of geographical 
and geological knowledge ;—religionists, especially the 
ever wide-awake Catholic Church, have an interest in 
it, as an almost inexhaustible source of missionary 
converts ;—and historians have an interest in it now, 
as they have had for over 2,000 years, in settling the 
long-vexed question of the ‘primitive fountains of the 
Nile. In the name of humanity, we wish them all 
courage to prosecute their labours, and hope that 
success may reward them. 


If the news communicated to the Standard be true, 
one of the great geographical feats of the world has 
been accomplished, and the hearts of all qld Arctic 
navigators may leap up within them out of simple 
delight. The great problem of the Siberian Polar Sea, 
which has vexed the souls of navigators ever: since 
1556, has been solved at last. The North-east 
Passage has been forced. Capes Taimyr and 
Tscheljuskin have been doubled. ‘The existence of an 
open waterway from North Cape and Archangel to 
Behring Straits has been put beyond doubt. And 
although it is hard indeed’ not to wish that the 
glory of success should have fallen to an English 
vessel, with an English captain and an English crew, 
our congratulations to Professor Nordenskiold upon a 
triumph which crowns the labours of his life need not 
on that account be the less hearty or sincere. Starting 
from. Gothenburg in the early part of July last, the 
Professor worked past the great Samoyede peninsula, 
past the Obi, the Yemisci, and the Pyasina, doubled 
Cape Taimyr, skirted Taimyr Bay, the shores of which 
Middendorf visited in sledges in 1843, doubled 
Tscheljuskin itself, had reached the mouth of the Lena, 
between lat. 120 deg. E. and lat. 130 deg. E. by the 
27th of August last, and thence from Jakutsk, in 
Siberia, sent back his first despatches. From the 
mouth of the Lena to Behring Straits is more or less 
plain sailing, and the gallant crews of the Vega and 
her companion and sharer in the honours of the expe- 
dition, the Lena, ought soon, if not indeed by now, 
to be safely riding in the China Sea. 


While on every hand we hear the complaint of bad 
trade and only of losses, it is satisfactory to find that 
in Manchester, the centre of the cotton manufacture, 
the Savings’ Bank shows no decline, but an actual 
increase during the year ending November, 1878, in 
the deposits which have been made. As touching the 
want of confidence in bankers, we think it not unlikely 


that many people have removed their savings from 


| ordinary bankers into the hands of the Manchester 


' 


Savings’ Bank Trustees. This may account for the 
increase that occurred in the deposits in that 
bank during the latter part of 1878. A redeeming 
feature in this bank is, that by “its excellent 
management, it has earned and_ retains the 
confidence of the commnnity. It holds now 


deposits amounting to £1,335,963. 7s. 4d., placed 
there by 52, aay depositors This gives an average of 
a little over £25 for each depositor, so Manchester, 
side by side with its huge mass of distress and im- 
providence, has 52,284 thrifty people worth, on an 
average, over £25 each. As touching the question of 
safety it may be asked where is the money held by the 
trustees? The answer supplied by the annual report is 
that the trustees have placed with the National Debt 
Commissioners £1,351,919. 5s. 6d., and besides has 
in the name of the trustees in the Bank of England 
the sum of £7,954. 7s. 1d. ‘This bank therefore has 
actual Government security for £15,996 more than 
it owes to the depositors, independent of the £7,954 
in the Bank of England, and an investment in land 
and bank buildings amounting to £36,678. It has 
actual property over its liabilities amounting to 
#,60,598: What an unspeakable blessing such a well 
managed institution has been in a great industrial com- 
munity like Manchester. It would be a curious but 


| significant piece of knowledge if one could find out 


how many of the depositors are connected with 
places of worship and Sunday schools; we have reason 
to think, a large number. 


An illustration—amusing, in spite of its painful 
aspects—of the folly of those who put reason and 
conscience into the keeping of an infallible Church, is 
afforded by the trade in masses earried on in France, 
Italy, and Belgium. A large sum of money has been 
left to a Belgian parish priest to pay for masses for the 
testator’s soul. But M. Bara, Minister of Justice in 
the Belgian Cabinet, proposes to have the will quashed. 
He.has called the attention of the bishops to the law 
regulating the tariff of masses. The law fixes the price 
of a mass at fifteen pence, and enacts that no priest 
shall accept payment for more than one mass per day 
throughout a year, and that if more money is left to a 
priest than will pay for 365 yearly at these terms, the 
surplus is to go to the State. ‘The law, however, is 
everywhere evaded, and “at least a hundred times 
more masses” are computed to be paid for in France 
than all the priests in the country could perform. The 
Parisian clergy drive a brisk trade by employing 
country priests to perform masses at a great reduction 
in price. M. Bara refers to the case of a mass agent— 

‘a kind of ecclesiastical commercial traveller” —who 
was recently proved to have made £3,440°in three 
months by arranging to have masses, contracted for by 
the Parisian clergy, performed by rural priests. ‘The 
poor country curés are glad to say the masses at 24d. 
each; but some of them are “hazy in their arithmetic,” 
and take in hand more than they can possibly get 
through. It is rather hard on a high-spirited soul, 
which, having had a fine balance at its banker’s in this 
world, had arranged to have masses said for it after 
death in sufficient numbers and at a respectable price, 
to discover that it is getting only 2'%d. masses, and 
short measure of these. The Pall Mail Gazette, which 
calls attention to these circumstances, mentions the 
case of “a well-meaning penitent” who is said to be 
“likely to remain for years and years in durance, 
because 125 masses are wanted to balance his 
accounts.” 


The Christian Register, among its always attractive 
and often deeply-suggestive “ Brevities,” has the fol- 
lowing, touching the question of Creed and Honesty, 
and conveying a useful hint or two for application 
all round :— 


It is no sign of wisdom or breadth for a man to say he 
has no creed; and it is no honour for a church to affirm 
that it believes — in particular. But it is glorious 
to be honest and just. a te honest, must we not say 
that there are wide aides of opinion among us? To 
be just, must we not concede to every man the right to 
use his own mind? Let us stand by our convictions, 
including our conviction that liberty is good for everybody, 
that fellowship is independent of our differing creeds, and 
that all truth essential to life is wrapped up in a good 
man’s character, 


10 
WHAT IS DOING & 


SAYING. 


The Spanish Cortes have voted 100,000 pesetas for 
the repair of Cordova Cathedral. 

Mr. Spurgeon goes to Mentone for not less than 
three months. He is sadly in need of rest. 

There is great distress throughout Switzerland. In 
Geneva alone 6,000 people are reported to be out of 
work. 

We would call our readers’ attention to the news 
paragraph in which the opening of a Laymen’s Mission 
at Nottingham is briefly. recorded. 

Mr. Commissioner Kerr defines bankruptcy as “a 
state of things where a man owes a lot of money, and 
an accountant and a lawyer divide his estates between 
them.” 

Father Law, says the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, who 
has recently seceded from the Roman Catholic Oratory, 
is at present visiting the Rey. Rofdolph Suffield, at 
Sheffield. 

The diminution of Peter’s pence is causing’ much 
anxiety at the Vatican. Well, even Popes should “go 
shares” in the distress. ‘The Pope’s Master had not 
where to lay his head. 

Since the celebrated Miiller Orphanage at Bristol 
started, sixty-six thousand six hundred children have 
been taught in its schools. At present there are 
10,500.attending the school. 

We are glad to see that Mr. David Ainsworth, J.P., |: 
son of Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, of The Flosh, near 
Whitehaven, has been selected, by unanimous decision 
of the West Cumberland Liberal Association, as a 
Liberal candidate for that division at the general 
election. 

The Belgian Government will present the Primary 
Schools Reorganisation Law to the Chamber imme- 
diately after the recess. Nothing will be said in it 
about religious instruction, so that it will be left in 
each instance to the communal authorities to decide 
whether they will have it, and, if so, to have it given in 
the schoolrooms on the demand of the parents after or 
before the regular school hours. 

In Germany, as in England, there is much distress 
and depression of trade, and—vwrites a Berlin Conser- 
vative paper—“ universal insecurity and discontent.” 
Notwithstanding the wholesale proscription of Social- 
ists, repression has failed to restore confidence, and 
* Prince Bismarck now falls back upon protection ! Such 
is the highest conception of German statesmanship, 
while the empire is groaning beneath the’ burden of 
excessive armaments. 


The Journal of the Indian Association contains an 
account of a visit recently paid to Calcutta by Roma 
Bai, a young Mahratta lady, whose profound know- 
ledge of Sanskrit literature and facility in original 
composition have given her a recognised position 
among modern pundits. At Calcutta she was wel- 
comed bya party of Bengali and English ladies, to | 
whom she exhibited her extraordinary power of impro- 
visation in s/okas or verses composed in accordance 
with the elaborate rules of Sanskrit poetry. 

During the year 1878 473 lives were rescued, and 
_ 17 vessels saved from destruction, by the lifeboats of 
the National Lifeboat Institution.. Since its formation 
the society has contributed to the saving of 26,053 
shipwrecked persons, for which services it has granted 
980 gold and silver medals, besides pecuniary rewards 
to the amount of £56,850. It is most satisfactory to 
know that, notwithstanding the peril and exposure 
incurred by the gallant crews, not a single life was lost 
last year from the 269 lifeboats of the society, although 
about 12,000 men were out in them on all occasions, 


In addition to the ancient ceremony of serving up a 
boar’s head at Queen’s College, Oxford, on Christmas 
Day, another curious and ancient custom, viz., that of | 
presenting a threaded needle to each person dining in | 
the College Hall on New Year's Day, is still observed ; 
and on Wednesday week there was a large and dis- 
tinguished company. After the drinking horn had 
been passed round, the Senior Bursar presented each 
guest with a needle threaded with silk of red, black, or 
blue, representing the three faculties of medicine, 
divinity, and law, enjoining him to take it and be 
thrifty. ; 

That is a most promising teacher who gave the fol- 
lowing answer to the question, “Who was Oliver 
Cromwell?” “ Oliver Cromwell was a most ambitious 
man, who lived in the Middle Ages. He became 
completely master of this country, and it was’ by his 
order that the king’s head was cut off. He was after- 
wards reduced to a state of abject poverty, filled with 
remorse, and haunted by the memory of his past 
wickedness. On his death-bed he made use of these 
ever-memorable words, ‘O Cromwell! Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God as I served my king, He 
would not have left me in this condition. An old 
man broken with the storms of state laying his bones 
among ye.’” This answer was given to one of H.M.’s 
Inspector of Schools by a pupil teacher who was being 
examined for a certificate. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


The history of the word “Tripos” is curious. It 
was applied at first to the ¢hree-legged stool on which 
sat an “ould bachilour” who had to dispute with 
undergraduate applicants for the dégree of B.A. After- 
wards (apparently some time between 1560 and 1620) 
it was transferred to the old bachelor himself, “ the 
tripos,” or “Mr. Tripos” (as we say, “the Chair,” 
“the Woolsack ”) who by this time had degenerated 
into something of a buffoon. The word next denoted 
the humourous erations delivered by those who filled 
the office, which had first been known as “ Tripos 
speeches.” Then it meant certain copies of Latin 
verses bearing reference to the formal questions under 


disputation (Mr. Tripos ceaséd to take part in the | ul - r 
vision of duty and the still small voice of guid- 


arguments perhaps about 1750). Next it was applied 
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to make to a soul which continually waits upon 
him . . . < 

“The science of which Catharine was a devotee is, 
let it be remembered, pre-eminently an experimental 
science. For many, however, it is not necessary I 
should speak thus; nor will I attempt any explanation 
or apology for the manner in which our saint constantly 
speaks of that which the natural eye hath not seen nor 
the ear heard, but which God has in all time revealed 
to them that persistently seek Him. ‘Those who have 
any experience of real prayer know full well that in 
the pause of the soul before G@d, after it has uttered 
its complaint, made known its desires, or sought 
guidance in perplexity, there comes the clearer 


to the honour-lists printed on the back of the sheets of | ance is heard, rectifying the judgment, strengthen- 
tripos-verses. Lastly, as the honour-list was considered | ing the resolve, and consoling the spirit; they 
as representing the examination itself, the term was | know that this influence, external to us, and yet 


transferred from the list to the examination, therresult 
of which is published in that list. 


“An Old-fashioned Vicar” has related his experi- 
ence in the Ztmes. He was in search of a eurate. 
No. 1 writes to ask that one of the advertiser’s sermons 
may be sent that he may judge if he is “a thorough 
Evangelical.” No. 2 in answer to an adyertisement 
says he will be glad to correspond about the curacy if 
satisfied on certain points, numbered 1, 2, 3; &c. 
Questions 4 and 5 are these :—“Are you very particular 
to use none but the purest wine at the Holy Sacra- 
ment?’ Among pure ivines I do not include either 
tent or port.” ‘Do you make a conscience of care- 
fully rinsing the sacred cup after Holy Communion, 
and of yourself drinking the contents before leaving 
the altar?” No. 4 (a really good and clever fellow), 
besides sending his portrait, writes—‘I am ready to 
undertake to preach a thoughtful sermon in the morn- 
ing, a children’s sermon in the afternoon, and a popular 
sermon in the evening.” Can these be instances of 
what has been spoken of lately as “the sublime conceit 
of some of our young curates ? ” 


Whilst the losses of life and limb and the miseries of 
widows and orphans occasioned by war are so enormous, 
the heavy burden imposed by the cost of great inter- 
national contests and armaments are additional evils 
of vast magnitude. Statisticians show the following 
figures as the cost of wars during the-last quarter of a 
century, but not including any of the expenses of the 
Russian and Turkish war of 1877: The Crimean 
war, £340,000,000; the Franco-Italian war; 1859, 
£60,000,000 ; the Austrian and Prussian war of 1866, 
466,000,000; the American Civil war—the North, 
4940,000,000; the South, £460,000,000; the Franco- 
Prussian war, 1870-1, £500,000,000 ; wars in Mexico, 
Paraguay, Schleswig-Holstein, &c, £47,000,000 ; 
total, £2,413,000,000. It is almost impossible for 
the mind to grasp, in any adequate degree, the signifi- 
cance of such a sum, but it would allow £2 for every 
man, women and child on the habitable globe. It 
would afford a present of #100 to every pérson in 
England and Wales. It would erect, complete, and 
furnish with works of art, 2,000 such institutions as the 
Crystal Palace. It would make two railways all round 
the world, in the most splendid and substantial style, 
at £50,000 per mile. It would thickly dot colleges, 
schools, and hospitals all over Europe. _ It would 
provide for every adult male in Europe (about 
50,000,000) a freehold farm of roo acres in America, 


BOOKS AND AU THORS. 


Catharine of Siena. A Biography. By Josephine E. 
Butler. London: Dyer Brothers. 1878. 


: Il. 
But to return to Saint Catharine. Mrs. Butler tells 
her story with great accuracy and insight. We wish 
she had done so in her own words, and not by means 
of such frequent quotation of very bald translations 
from Italian authorities; but wisely or not, and partly 
perhaps to shield herself from accusations of colouring 
too strongly the portrait of one whose inner life is 
evidently very dear to her, she has almost always given 
the saints’ experiences either in her own words or those 
of contemporary writers. The result is somewhat 
crude and disjointed, and is the more to be regretted 
as Mrs. Butler’s own style is eminently suited to the 
work, and well able to inspire the reader with such 
interest in her subject as is the charm of good 
biography. Of St. Catharine’s inner life Mrs. Butler 
writes with deep sympathy and sincere enthusiasm, 
and we cannot better give an idea of the fascination of 
this part of the work than by quoting, in as condensed 
a form as we may, some of the more striking passages 
to which we allude. Speaking of the chief secret of 
her spiritual life as recorded in her book entitled Zhe 
Dialogue, which is in fact an autobiography, she points 
out the frequency of such expressions as these: “The 
Lord said to me,” &c,, “While I was praying my 
Saviour showed me the meaning of this, and spoke 


thus tome.” And she continues: “I shall not a’ 
speech. It is’ 
ibiliti of the Pe, 


to explain, nor shall I alter this form of 
not for us to limit the 
tions and revelations whi 


into German, and edited thirty years.ago by 


-unsectarian. It acknow 


within us, gently and forcibly moves us, deals with us, 
speaks with us, in fine.’ Prayer cannot be called com- 
munion if the only voice heard be that of the pleader, 
- « Some presentiments, however, of approaching 
conflict, seem to have urged her at this time to pray ~ 
especially for the gift of fortitude, and this fortitude 
was soon to be severely tried. She was to pass through 
one of those bitter conflicts, the very memory of which 
is pain to those who have endured them. ‘ The great 
enemy of man advanced to the dread assault of her 
soul,’ as he did with our Lord himself when he was” 
‘alone in the wilderness and tempted of the devil.’ 
. . « But this deadly trouble passed away, and 
then there came a’ period of sadness and bitter conflicts 
which appeals far more pitifully to all our human 
sympathies. The woman’s heart within her was beating 
fresh and warm; she was young; her soul was full of 
music and of poetic imaginations. Who more fitted 
by nature than she to realise the highest and sweetest 
of human love? . . . Her little room was filled 
with a strange mingling of earthly and heavenly music. 
She had hours of agonising hesitation of will . . . 
but the celestial wooer prevailed.’ The love of loves 
was again more perfectly manifested to her, the agony 
was over, and she fell at the feet of Jesus. : 
“Many in our days will disapprove of Catharine’s | 
choice; it will appear to them an error, a sin even, 
against herself, perhaps against society. . . . No 
doubt she might have been in this (the married) state 
the recipient and dispenser abundantly of spiritual life 
to all around her. But she would not have done the 


work which Catharine of Siena, the subje ge 
biography, did: her whole soul, her whole : 
whole strength of her affections, would not have been 
reserved to be lavished upon that great family for 
whom she elected to live—Aumanity.” | 

Such was the preparation St. Catharine underwent 
for a life, short indeed, but fruitful beyond the lives of 
most of us. It was cast ina time of much darkness 
and anarchy, spiritual and political, but in so far as it 
was lived truly and loyally it is an example to us. 
Purer creeds and a clearer revelation, we believe, a 
ours, but unless our lives are inspired with the spi 
which pervaded hers, by the godly patience which she 
learned to call “the touchstone of all the virtues,” 
unless our feet follow on the pathway of prayer which 
she so firmly and unwearyingly trod, unless our int 
hearts are single and pure as hers was, we shall - 
see God as she did, in spite of the brighter 
vouchsafed to us. ; 


af 


———— on 
George Macdonald’s “St. George and St. Michael ” 
has appeared in a second edition. ea ye 
We .are to have at last an English Etymological 
Dictionary of sufficient authority. The dictionary, 
which the Philological Society have composed with no 
end of pains, is about to be published by the Clarendon ¢ Dad ~ 
Press. ~ d rn 
Messrs. M‘Millan will in a few days publis 
edition of Mr. Fawcett’s book on free trade 
tection which came out in May last. The 
been ‘translated into German by Herr Pas 


Atheneum. - pA 
The collected edition of Spinoza’s works, trar 


ee 


Auerbach, is about to appear in a new revised 
The biography has been enlarged and _re-~ 
such of Spinoza’s works as have been discoy 
the interval have been incorporated. 
There.is no stagnation of liberal religion in 
From the Christian Register we n t 
weekly paper has appeared in No Stat 
called Mew Religion, the principle of 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Teachers’ Notes, January, 1879 (No. 6), London: Sunday 
School Association. 
Ir will not be the fault of those who are responsible 
for the management of this magazine, if they do not 
succeedsin making the instruction given in our Sunday 
schools both more pleasant and more profitable. The 
first five numbers contained some courses of lessons of 
quite exceptional value, and the new number is an 
excellent one. The first portion of it is occupied by 
five concluding “Moral lessons from Common Things,” 
by the Rey. J. C. Odgers, the “common things” dealt 
with being “An Ear of Wheat,” “A Piece of Coal,” 
“A Piece of Ice,” “The Spider,” and “The Ant.” 
The descriptive portions are very carefully done, and 
if the moral lessons deduced at the end of each 
section seem occasionally a little far-fetched, they are 
sufficiently numerous to afford each teacher an oppor- 
tunity of selecting those parts which he feels best able 
to enforce. For the thoroughness and admirable tone 
of Mr. Odgers’ “ Lessons ” we have nothing but praise; 
and in the hands of a sympathetic and conscientious 
- teacher they should be of great service. The remaining 
two-thirds of the number are oceupied by the first half 
of a course of twenty lessons on “ The Life of -Jesus,” 
by the Rev. Henry Shaen Solly. Many as are the 
manuals on this subject which we possess, Mr. Solly’s 
lessons amply justify their publication by their simplicity 
and straightforwardness. Writing expressly for those 
“who have little leisure for preparation,” he has 
wisely confined himself to the leading events in the 
gospel history, not encumbering his pages with critical 
discussions, and dwelling with especial force upon the 
spirit in which Jesus did his work, and the effect 
which that work had upon the various classes of people 
with whom he came in contact. The references to 
the inner source of the great Teacher’s strength are 
admirably to the point; and the general impression 
‘left upon us in reading the lessons is that the character 
of Jesus could hardly have been presented in a more 
simple, truthful and impressive way. We would strongly 
recommend those who use these lessons—and they 
should be taught to several classes in every school—to 
read each lesson over carefully several times, and then 
make brief notes sufficient to recall each section to 
their minds. With such preparation as this every 
teacher should be able to arouse and sustain the 
interest of his scholars. If the unfortunately long list 
of errata appended to this number can be avoided in 
future it will be a very good thing. We notice that 
this list itself is not quite correct : the last references, 
@g., to pages 25 and 33, should be to pages 26 and 34; 
_but we have no wish to make much of slips of this 
~kind; and we hope that all teachers will make diligent 
use of the help which Zeachers’ Notes offer to them. 


z NOT YET MUSTERED OUT. 


__ Unner this title the .Christian* Register, of Boston, 
comments upon a series of papers which Dr. Rufus 
Ellis has been contributing to its pages, and which are 
described as a high and serious plea for the con- 
tinued life of organised Unitarian Christianity. Our 
American contempory says :— . 

“In his five papers, Dr. Ellis maintains that Unitarians 
are both charged and privileged to place in clear light 
some forms. of religious thought which express the 
essence of Christianity: (1) That exalted humanity of 
Jesus which is God’s best gift and man’s endless en- 
couragement; (2) That just idea of personal responsibility 

ich is still confused by the doctrines of hereditary 
sinfulness and baptismal generation; (3) That profound 
‘need of heart-morality, or inward righteousness, which 
so many undervalue through dependence on a false 
view of the atonement, or on doctrinal beliefs, or on 


upon orthodox perversions: and observations, but also 
upon 2 defective forms of Unitarianism which give 
ef emphasis to denials, and which seems more con- 
to establish some new letter than to be guided by 
it of Truth which is the same yesterday, to-day, 


me observations on the question whether 
an denomination, as such, is forbidden to 
nt conditions of the religious world, 
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-ever—whether they had not been able 


RALD. 


appointed by the voice of Providence speaking through 
the present religious situation. Let us ask three ques- 
tions :— 

1. What considerable number of religious. students in 
any of the sects are free to inquire for the simple truth 
and to follow its divine leadings, unembarrassed by fixed 
creeds or traditions of denominational loyalty? More 
and more this comes to be possible among Unitarians, 
whose hospitality hardly knows any limit save this,— 
that when one’s inquiries lead him to a position of essen- 
tial unbelief, he can hardly expect believers to choose and 
employ him as their religious teacher. 

2. What church is so well prepared as the Unitarian, 
by its traditions of freedom and its respect for the rights | 
of the human mind, to deal considerately and justly with | 


| those questionings which now affect nearly every thought- | 


ful person, and which may be the birth-throes of a purer | 
faith? 

3. What religious home is to shelter the ever-increasing | 
number of exiles who go forth without the camp of | 
orthodoxy, not to escape from righteousness, but because 
they gannot in honesty remain where they do not belong? | 

Confessedly, many such find a home among Unitarians; | 
and if the brethren they leave behind still follow them with 
love and prayer, can they be sorry to know that there is a 
church provided for them, and which receives them “just 
as they are”? Whenreproached with welcoming “mal- 
contents and apostates,” let the Unitarians devoutly thank 
God that has made them the founders of,a spiritual 
America, where the Dissenters, Non-conformists, Puritans, 
Huguenots of all realms, who have braved the transitions 
of their own experience, are hospitably received and set 
in a large place. The near future is to witness a steadily 
growing emigration ont of orthodoxy; therefore the 
Unitarians are commanded to stand in their place and 
continue their work. 


BOLTON FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THE first of the opening services of the Free Christian 
Church in Lark-street took place on Saturday week, when 
the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., preached in the afternoon to 
a fair congregation. The building was formerly known as 
the Lark-street Temperance Hall, which has been pur- 
chased for the sum of £650, and has undergone a thorough 
transformation, entailing a cost of £250. The main 
entrance now opens at the south-west end into a corridor, 
to the right of which is aretiring room; entrance is also 
obtained from it to a small room above and into the 
kitchen. The large meeting room, which contains new 
seats capable of accommodating 300 people, has been 
beautifully decorated by Messrs. Greenhalgh, of Bank- 
street, and is warmed with pipes. ‘The alterations have 
been carried out by Mr. James Flitcroft, builder. Towards 
the purchase money and the cost of the alterations and 
decorations £300 has been «given or promised, so that a 
debt remains of some £600, The building will still be let 
for meetings. : 

In the evening a public gathering took place, Mr. 
J. P. Thomasson in the chair. There were also upon 
the platform the Revs. C. C. Coe, John Bevan, John 
McDowell, and Joseph Freeston, Councillor J. C. Haslam, 
and Mr. Herbert V. Mills, the minister-elect. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Winkworth were among the audience. 

The CHAIRMAN said he must first congratulate the 
friends present upon the appearance of the hall in which 
they had assembled, and upon the desirable change they 
had made in going there from the Temperonce Hall. He 
would congratulate the committee, too, upon the manner 
in which they had carried out the alterations and 
decorations of the hall, and trusted that they would have 
a prosperous and useful career. He thought they in that 
church might call themselves seekers after truth. They 
did not believe in finality in religion (hear, hear). The 
human mind had not, in his opinion, got to the limits of 
its knowledge in religious matters, any more than it had 
in scientific matters. Those who had studied the various 
religions which had obtained influence in various parts of 
the world, must have come to the conclusion that no one 
religion can possess the wholetruth. Inall these religions 
there was a germ of truth, and much that was valuable; 
and if they believe that other nations that are not now 
professing the Christian religion have much to learn in the 
future, he thought they might also admit that this country 
and other Christian countries had also much to learn, and 
that they might hope to obtain more correct ideas as to 
the government of this world. In that church they did 
not bind themselves by any authority, their aim being to 
use the reason which had been given them, as they thought, 
for the purpose of testing and discovering for themselves 
whether the various doctrines that where placed before 
them on authority were right and true or not. He thought 
that belief is not a matter of option, that it is not a 
voluntary thing whether they believed or not. If they had 
an arithmetical or geometrical problem put before them, 
they were compelled to draw the inference, and to see that 
the theorem had been well proved, and they were not at 
liberty to reject it. And so it was they should exercise 
their minds on the religious dogmas that were set before 
them for acceptance—they should -judge and find out for 
themselves. For his own part he did not quarrel with any 
persons about their religious opinions; whether they be 
right or wrong was a matter for themselves, and for which 
they were responsible. What he cared for more parti- 
cularly was the acts of a man—whether they were good 
or evil. Though a man held erroneous opinions, his acts 
might be upright and beneficent. To whatever com- 
munion they looked in this country, whether to those who 
pe forth the principle of authority to its fullest extent, the 

man Catholic Church—the most venerable and most 
ancient, and per ‘the most influential of the religious 
organisations istendom—or whether, on the other 
hand they had, perhaps, no fixed religious beliefs what- 
to discover, as they 
truth—whether they were unable to 
the Divine 1 of the world 


a basis of 


11 
assemnbly of men, many of whom were leading upright 
lives, and doing good in the various spheres in which they 
walked. Morality was not dependent, fortunately, upon 
the religious doctrines a man might hold, but upon a 
variety of other circumstances—upon the training he 
received when young, and upon the influences that acted 
upon him by contact with his fellow men; and as far as 


public matters go, as far asthe public welfare was concerned 
he (Mr. Thomasson) would prefer to judge the tree by its 
fruits. Theformsand ceremonies of religion did not prevent 
a man from doing wrong; they might hear of cases where 
professing Christians did wrong, like the case of one of the 
directors of the Glasgow Bank, who hada great reputation 
as an elder, but who built a place of worship with money 
that was not his own, but that of the. shareholders. He 


(Mr. Thomasson) wondered what the congregation of that 
place of worship would do now, whether they would deter- 
mine to pay for it themselves. He had now to call upon 
a gentleman to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Beard. 

Mr. J. REDDISH moved, and Mr. JAMES KIRKHAM 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Rev. Chas. Beard for his 


services that afternoon. 

Mr. H. V. MILLS, in supporting the resolution, took 
the opportunity of observing that much of the wrangling 
of to-day was not upon the essentials of religion, but a 
pitful wrangling upon the forms of religion ; they forgot that 
“one drop of manly blood the surging sea outweighs,” 
that a drop of Christian piety was worth more than all the 
rivers of Jordan or the great ocean that God had made. 
The union in which they believed was not in an identity 
of doctrine, not in certain articles of belief, but in a 
recognition of their great common humanity in daily life 
and practice—a recognition of the right of individual 
opinion which the existing churches, almost without 
exception, virtually deny—a recognition of the oneness of 
the divine image seen through many human forms. 
Christianity is not a weeker thing when relieved of its 
creeds: truth never yet stood in danger of extermination, 
and to day we have to learn that it can live—and live 
the healthier and the more beautifully—just because it is 
free. He then referred to the attempted suppression of 
truth in the French revolution when the Goddess Reason 
was set up, and God was voted out of the universe ; and 
concluded by saying that if the establishment of that place 
only brought together a handful of men earnest for the 
welfare of humanity, who. longed to redress the evils of 
mankind, and who might be strengthened in their weekly 
gatherings for prayer, it will have existed for a noble per- 

ose, 

The Rev. J. MCDOWELL also supported the resolution. 
He said the congregation were Nonconformists of the 
Nonconformists, and he honoured them for their courage 
in striking out a path for themselves apart from the beaten 
track, He trusted they would make the place bright and 
radiant with all ‘truth, gloriously helpful for themselves 
and others who were not of them. 

The Rev. C. C. COE said he had great pleasure to 
find that the friends there had such a charming place of 
worship. He congratulated them most heartily upon 
moving from the Temperance Hall in St. George’s Road— 
which was, most certainly, if they would allow him to say 
so, too large for their purposes—to a place that seemed 
in every way most fitted for them, at any rate fora few 
years to come. If he was anticipating he hoped they 
wouldexcuse him, buthecould notappear there withoutcon-, 
gratulating Mr. Mills upon his appointmentas their minister 
and them upon the.appointment of Mr. Mills. He (Mr. 
Coe) was picked up 15 months before his settlement, and 
the result was a settlement of nearly 20 years. He hoped 
Mr. Mills would remain with them so long, at least, and 
that he would make them into a strong and vigorous 
congregation, or that if he did not stay so long, he would 
remain long enough to win his spurs, and also to do them 
great good. He (the speaker) did not like, although ready 
to serve them, to welcome often a new minister. He had 
a strong attachment—a conservative attachment—to 
persons whom he had made his friends, and longed to 
stick by them as long as he could. He trusted, then, that 
Mr. Mills would remain with them for some time, and in 
saying he wished Mr. Mills might show to them the ability 
of an Applebee, their first minister, and the amiability 
of a Camm, their second minister, he thought he could 
express no better wish for them. 

The Rev. Jos. FREESTON believed that science would 
have to be taught from the pulpit. They must take the 
facts of Nature, and. give them a religious interpretation, 
and the man who would do this work for them, would do 
for this age one of the greatest and noblest works. 

The Rev. JNO. BEVAN assured the Free Christian 
Church that they had his hearty sympathy. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the motfon of 
the Rev."C. C. Cor, seconded by the Rey. J. BEVAN, 
closed the proceedings. 

A number of sacred pieces were given at intervals by 
the choir. 

The collections at the above and subsequent services 
have amounted to £25. 12s. 834d. 

SS —— 


BELFAST: DomeEstTic Mission,—On Christmas Day ‘service 


.was held here at six o'clock, and at eleven o’clock tke same 


morning; attendance at 6, 12; at 11, 83. A watch night service 
was also held oh the New Year’s Eve, when the Mission House 
was crowded.—On Thursday evening, the 2nd inst., the annual 
distribution of prizes to Sunday school scholars for regular 
attendance and good conduct took place in the schoolrooms, 
kindly lent for the occasion by Miss Wilta and Mrs. Smith. 
The Rev. A. Gordon, M.A., occupied the chair, supported by 
Revs. J. C. Street, D.° Thompson (Mountpottinger),. C. > 
M‘Alester, and D. Thompson (Hopeton-street); and Messrs. H. 
Hyndman, C. J. Street, C. A. Fuhr, J. Campbell, Jongh 
M‘Fadden, and many ladies interested in the Mission. T 
premiums were given by the minister, the Rev. Joseph Pollard, 
35 first-class prizes being taken for from 99 to 92 attendances, 
and 30 second prizes for from 90 to 84 times. In the midst of 
the programme Mr, John Campbell stepped forward and said he 
had a most pleasant duty to’ perform, which was to present 
Mr. J. E. L. Pollard with a handsome purse of go‘d, as a mark 
ot esteem for his labours in the Sunday school, and for his 
services at'the harmonium. Master Pollard briefly replied, and 
the meeting closed with the usual thanks. 


OLD AND NEW. 

WuenreE are they hidden, all the vanished years? 
Ah, who can say? : 

Where is the laughter flown to, and the tears? 
Perished! Ah, nay! 

Beauty and strength are born of sun and showers ; 

Shall these not surely spring again in flowers? 


Yet let them sleep, nor seek herein to wed 
Effect to cause ; 
For Nature’s subtlest influences spread 
By viewless laws. ’ . 
This only seek, that each New Year may bring 
Out of new gifts a fairer, softer Spring! 
—F. W. B., 
8 ———————— 


The GQnitarian Herald, 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! 
és power. 


Witttam Extvery CHANNING. 


FREE PULPIT. 


A 


Ir should hardly have been necessary, but it 
necessary, that the principles of our open religious 
societies should be plainly re-stated, and their true 
application carefully pointed out. Mr, SHAEN SoLLy 
has done so in a little tract which we heartily welcome 
and earnestly recommend for circulation among our 
congregations....Mr. Sotty does not think of anything 
so absurd as that a minister should force distasteful 
opinions upon a reluctant people. He supposes the 
case of serious doctrinal differences arising between 
the two parties, and points out that in such a case the 
peculiar advantage of our freedom is that the standard 
by which the congregation will try their minister’s 
teaching is what the majority of themselves believe to 
be the truth—not what their fathers believed. The 
evil of doctrinal standards is not that they are clear 
statements of the belief of any one age or set of men, 
but that they become antiquated. Can there be an 
absurdity more vicious than that which is witnessed in 
all the churches of the present day which are bound 
to accommodate themselves to Standards of the 
Sixteenth or Eighteenth Century? Sincerity, or any 
attempt to deal with questions on their merits, is 
the last thing we look for in the English Eccle- 
siastical Law Court or the Scottish Presbytery. 
We find special pleading, verbal finesse, the utmost 
straining of points of form to begin with; and, in the end 
of the miserable struggle, a yielding to the tyranny of 
the Dead Hand, and the convictions of our own day 
exposed to a shameful defeat. Much has been said, 
and yet far too little, on this crying scandal—the deep 
and deadly sin of the authorities that dominate 
religion. 


Mr. SOLLy’s present purpose, however, does not 
lead him to insist on that view of the matter. His 
concern is with the minister of a free pulpit. And he 
shows with great precision the importance and prac- 
tical advantage of his position. Changes are ever and 
anon taking place in theology, for the most part slowly 
and gradually. In a free pulpit the minister is open 


Cannot we | 


Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
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CANON FARRAR AND THE DEMONIACS. | how Curist is represented as healing RapHart, the 


Amonc the Christmas sermons preached in the Estab- 


son of Barucn, of an unclean spirit, by the power of 
the pity.in which his face seemed swallowed up and 


lished Churches of London, Canon Farrar’s was the | pis features melted. Both preacher ahd writer hold 


most remarkable. Dean STANLEY was 
penetrative as usual in expounding the contrast between 
the decree of Aucusrus C#sar and the advent of 
Crist, as the everlasting contrast between all external 
circumstances, on the one side, and the human soul 
| working with the Divine Spirit on the other. Canon 
| Lippon, at St. Paul’s, gave a characteristically con- 
| troversial discourse on St. Matthew’s application to 
Curist, of Isaiah vii., 14, full of the ingenious special 
pleading that marks his Bampton Lectures, full of 
misapplied learning, full of great assertions, such as 
that “When He [Curist] had already existed from 
Eternity He folded around Him, and made His oWn, 
a created form, a human body and a human soul, to 
be for ever united to His Eternal Godhead.” While 
the polemical Canon Lrppon was elaborating at St. 
Paul’s an argument for the Deity of Curist built 
almost solely upon a dexterous manipulation and a 
skilful weaving together of really unconnected texts, 
the more unsophisticated and less theological Canon 
FARRAR was condemning at Westminster this very 
mode of using the Bible. True, Canon Farrar was 
not entangling himself in the subtleties of a question 
of metaphysical theology, which has no support in the 
Scriptures but in the contrivances of interpretation to 
which Canon Lippon is always driven. But he was 
handling a topic which has strong temptations to the 
same illegitimate method for the surmounting of its 
difficulties. _ Démoniacal possession was his theme, 
and he presented it from its entirely naturalistic and 
rationalistic side. He brushed aside at once, and 
almost impatiently, Canon Lippow’s favourite tactics. 
He declared that he would not take refuge in conven- 
tional glosses: they made the Gospel utterly unreal. 
He would not concede that we know nothing of. being 
possessed by devils, or that what CHrist meant by it 
was the Jewish belief that epilepsy and lunacy must 
be assigned to the direct agency of evil spirits. He 
lamented that by these “mere literary and exegetical 
controversies, which have in reality only the most 
distant bearing on religion, we empty the significance 
of CHrist’s most precious words.” And he added: 
“These questions about demoniacal possession, and 
so forth, have no bearing whatever on the tremendous 
reality of whether or not we are obedient to Curist’s 
laws.” He would not allow that our circumstances 
are different, or that the command to cast out devils 
has only some sort of significance for a priestly order 
of men: it is a command to every one. But, was not 
the casting out of devils a miracle, and have not 
miracles ceased? The Canon replied: “Yes; that is 
one of the ways in which we paralyse Christianity into 
a dead religion, having first frozen it into a hard and 
abstract orthodoxy, utterly remote from daily life.” 
‘It was a miracle, but miracles have not ceased: “it is 
faith that has ceased.” What kind of a miracle? An 
objective supernatural act? The Canon supplied his 
definition in the following illustration :— 


I have somewhere read that two’ centuries and a half ago, in 
Geneva, its good bishop, ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, was walking 
in the streets, when he saw confined, in a sort of iron cage, a 
priest who had become a raving maniac—the Evangelists might 
have said, and perhaps quite as accurately, a raving demoniac. 
For a few moments, in tears and with deep emotion, the good 


as calmly | to the omnipotence of sympathy over all the wild 


beasts of humanity. But in one respect theysdiffer. 
While Philochristus says that “here in Britain it is a 
rare thing to see a man possessed with a demon,” 
Canon Farrar, alas! sees too many—the demons of 
Intemperance, of Lying, of Greed and Avarice, 
Those are the devils in possession of us to-day. Our 
forefathers cast out the devils of Intolerance, of 
Cruelty, of Tyranny. We have those evil spirits which 
ride abroad in legions upon the darkened air to 
exercise. If we set to the task in Curist’s spirit, in 
Curist’s power, in the strength of Curist’s life, we, 
too, shall feel the outpouring of the Spirit from on 


high, and may yet live to say, “ Lord, even the devils 
are subject unto us.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AND MR. 
PICTON, 


THE defenders of the exclusion of Mr. Picron’s name 
from the Congregational Year Book cannot be acquitted 
of the charge of inconsistency. The Congregationalist 
denies that Mr. Picron’s name has been got rid of on 
theological grounds, and -affirms that the exclusion is 
due solely and entirely to Mr. Picron’s refusal to 
comply with the conditions: With a spirit of 
judicial impartiality it says:—“ A rule must be applied 
without favour, or there will be endless trouble.” 


And again, “The operation of law must be uniform, » 
or it becomes capricious and tyrannical.” This sounds - 
well, but is the rule applied without favour? Is the ‘ 


operation of law uniform? The fair-seeming equity of the 


Congregationalist, on which it justifies the casting-out of — 


Mr. Picton, shall be answered by one of the Congre- 
gationalist authorities, the Rey. Ropert Macperu, of 
Hammersmith, a membér of the London Union Com- 


mittee who have rejected Mr. Picron’s name, exclu-— 


sively because he is neither a member of the London 
Congregational Union, nor a member of the Board of 


Congregational ministers, nor certified by five ministers _ 


of the district. Mr. Macseru has been asked whether 
the London Union Committee have not accepted the 
names of otier Congregational ministers who, like Mr. 


~~ ~« 


Picton, have not fulfilled one of these assumed essential _ 


and indispensable conditions? In the Wonconformist 
and in the English Independent Mr. Macseru replies 

that several such names have been accepted, although’ 
so far as “rules” and “laws” go they are precisely in 
the same disqualifying and disfranchising conditions as 
Mr. Picton. Mr. MAcserTH says, witha jaunty and ° 


laughing air, as if the whole thing were a piece of — 


comicality: “Of course reasons were adduced for the 
difference between them and Mr. Picron. Reasons 
‘as plentiful and blackberries.’ So plentiful, indeed, 
that under which thimble the pea ultimately rested 
I could not in the least determine.” Mr. MacBerHis” 
jolly under circumstances which, for the future of 
Congregationalism, are by no means gleeful; but the 


makes a disclosure which convincingly proyes that the 
London Union, in rejecting the name of Mr, Picron” 
but in accepting the names of other ministers who 
have not complied with one of the technical require- 


sport he seems disposed to make ill-befits a man who ~ 


. 


ments, and whose case, therefore, can in no 8 
be gifferentiated from Mr. Picron’s, have ‘ralien’ eine = 
an inconsistency—an inconsistency which, we fear, is 
ultimately due to theological reasons. The Congre a 


to follow, and naturally will follow, the current of pro- 
gressive thought. Diversities will exist, which lead to 
the correction of errors, and ought therefore to be 


bishop watched the frightful spectacle, and then, with one 
intense victorious prayer, strong in faith and love, he boldly 
entered the cage, took the dangerous maniac by the hand, and 


recognised and welcomed. Continuous reform is thus 
possible, and the excesses of revolution are prevented. 
In the course of things it may happen that diversities 
are found to exist between the minister and his own 
congregation, These may be so great that a termina- 
tion of their connection may be advisable. But in 
such a case neither has a right of complaint against 
the.other. These are plain consequences of our Frée 
Constitution ; we wish they were quite understood and 
uniformly applied. 

The reasoning and language of the little pamphlet 
before us are admirably clear, the price is one penny, 
and ministers will do well, as we have already said, to 
secure it a wide circulation among their friends. 


7 iva! ww loan dy @ Powe Pulpit. By Henry Shasn Sally, Ata, | he been influenced by PAilochristus? Readers of those 


London: Simart and Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


saying, ‘‘Come home with me, my poor brother,” instantly 
calmed his paroxysms, and led him away in his right mind, 
gentle and quiet asa lamb. Whether you call this a miracle or 
not I care not, but I think that the Evangelists, knowing all that 
Curist had promised, would have called it, and rightly called 
it, so, for it qwas a miracle, and one which you and I would 
probably have been too faithless to work. It was a miracle of 
perfect faith; a miracle of spiritual ascendancy; a miracle of 
irresistible gentleness. And we, if we had the same strong faith, 
the same burning love, we, too, by the aid of Him who said, 
‘*Lo, Iam with you always, even to the end of the world,” we, 
too, might work these and the like miracles, 


We welcome this as a living and natural exposition of 
the subject. Canon Farrar will haye in the miracle 
of the casting out of devils by Curisr the grand 
triumph of pity and gentleness over evil spirits. Has 


“Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lorp” will remember 


embarrassment.” 


tionalist appeals for “a little consideration” to t “ 
shown “to the Committee of the London Union and 
its secretary, who have endeavoured honestly to « 
charge a difficult duty under circumstance of 
When the Congregationals 
called upon the Committee to apply its rules witho 
favour, to put its laws into uniform operation lest th 
become tyrannical, to make a consistent applic 
of the regulations under which Mr. Picron’s 
erased, and so exclude other names whi 
Macsetn’s acknowledgment, have be 
spite of technical inadmissibilities as 
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to demand either the admission of Mr. Picron’s or 
the omission of the other names to which Mr. 
Macpetu so merrily alludes. The “uncertain mode 
of acting” which it condemns’as “intolerable in a great 
public body,” the London Congregational Union, it 
seems, has not scrupled to pursue. 


The Rev. Hohn Fraser, of Doncaster. 


WE regret-to record the death, suddenly, on the rst 
of January, at Doncaster, at the age of 33, of the 
Rev. John Fraser. He was born on the rst of 
January, 1846, and educated at the Meadville Theolo- 
gical School, United States; and shortly after his 
course there he came to England. On the rst of 
September, 1873, he was installed as the Minister of 
Highfield Lane Chapel, Idle, near Leeds. Here he 
remained till the beginning of 1876, when he removed 
to Belfast, and became the Minister of the Belfast 
Unitarian Missionary Association. In the month of 
October following, through ill health, he resigned his 
charge, and for a few months travelled about seeking 
renewed vigour. On the 18th of February, 1877, he 
settled at Doncaster, where his old malady of sleepless- 
ness came upon him again. ‘To gain sleep he took an 
overdose of laudanum, and falling asleep, never awoke. 


OLD THINGS AND 


REV. CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 


_ From that time many of his disciples went back and walked no more with 
him. Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also goaway? ‘Then Simon 
Peter answered him, Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.—/vhx vi., 66, 67, 68. 


Days like this, in which the hopes of many hearts, and the 
toils of many years are crowned at last with full success, 
naturally invite to retrospect and reflection. No new 
thing, suddenly and without preparation, ever greets our 
astonished eyes; the present has always its roots in the 
past, and whatever justification and explanation it needs, 
must be sought for there. And this is the more manifest 
to me because I do not come to you to-day as a mere 
Stranger, invited by your kindness to give fit expression to 
the feelings of this great religious festival, but as one who 
has shared with you the labours and expectations of many 
past years, and has therefore the right to make his own, 
to-day’s joy, also. For I can never forget that the welcome 
which first greeted me on my actual entrance upon the 
Christian ministry was from the inhabitants of the home 
which, ina sense, this church renews and replaces; and 
the Sunday evening in November, now 28 years ago, on 
which I first came down to conduct religious worship in 
the school hard by, is still fresh in my memory. And in 
these years how many changes have passed over us and 
within us! We are other men in another world, thinking 
new thoughts, moved by fresh hopes, going in and out 
_with other comrades. Even those, for whom the scene 
of life has never shifted, and who all the time have gone 
-about the same streets, and looked upon the familiar fields, 
miss many old faces, and have learned to live with many 
new ones; and around these walls, bright in their 
virgin beauty, flit for the instructed eye forms once 
beloved, and the echo of well known voices murmurs in 
the ear of the heart. Some of us have ripened, and some 
own old in these years; it is well, if while we have 
earned to limit our expectations, and to distrust our 
powers, we have kept a firm faith in God and goodness, 
and have yet some energy of service left for the only 
Master worth serving; and a younger generation has 
grown up at oursidewhoas yet lookout upontheworld with 
so and joyful eyes, and are rightly impatient with our 
adder and more cautious wisdom. Many men have 
laboured in this corner of God’s field, and the little furrow 
that I did but begin to draw, has been lengthened and 
sated till by careful husbandry and the kindly help of 
spiritual storm and sunshine, the land laughs with harvest. 
And still a sense of change is on us, greater than these 
things will account for. There are quiet periods of human 
thought and faith, of which the end differs little from the 
beginning, and all whose course is marked by slow 
progress and gentle transitions ; and again, periods which 
are true turning points, veritable revolutions, in which the 
changes of a century are compressed into a few years, 
and men thenceforward find themselves severed, as by a 
hemisphere of sea, from the knowledge and hopes of their 
youth. Such a time, with its new, half-blinding light, its 
* discouraging darkness, its swift transitions of thought, its 
destruction of old ideals, its opening up of fresh prospects, 
its bewildering accumulations of knowledge; its refined dis- 
tinctions and dogmatic inferences—we seem to have been 
living through. Can you wonder that all these things are 
present to my mind to-day, when I am irresistibly compelled 
_ to throw myself back to what I was, and what I thought 
and | at the very beginning of my ministry? I cannot 
tell in detail the intellectual and religious story of this 
: ; if nothing else, at least time would fail me for 
sh a task. But one lesson appropriate to our purpose 
y, seems strongly borne in upon my mind by these 
tions ; bear with me if, in trying to enforce it, my 
ts take somewhat of a retrospective turn. 
ht years ago, one leading idea that held 
our minds was that of the Continuity of 
Ve were unwilling to believe that God's 
vith man had ever ceased. We 
the statement that His relations 
differed in kind from his 
We found the ground and 
hii se the common possession 
d of a spiritual nature; and we asserted, with 
a just iteration, and in every variety of 
heart could alw see Him, and 
to take up His abode in the humble 
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and open soul. At the same time we acknowledged that | 
the divine methods changed from age to age, and from 
man to man; that Revelation was now a more vivid and 
intense illumination, now a milder and more diffused light; 
that the language in which God spoke directly to the 
conscience of the Prophet, was hardly that in which 
nature addressed herself to the understanding of the 
philosopher; that each period of human development had | 
its own aspect of truth, and its own way of apprehending 
it. Still, all these ideas only formed part of one great 
conception, which worked upon us with strong fascination, 
inasmuch as it seemed to gather up all the facts of man’s 
relation to divine truth, and to penetrate and illuminate 
them with one light. 
tinction between natural and revealed religion. 
one point of view all religion was revealed; from another, 


it was seen to be on that account only more profoundly 
natural. Jehovah was indeed with His ancient people, 
training them to be the world’s religious teacher, but at 


of beauty, and imprinting upon the Roman the methods 
of government and of law. Nor had this process ever 
been intérmitted or found an end; we, too, were a chosen 
people, slowly beating out a world task: every single soul 
among us had a side towards God, as a flower turns its 
face to the sun; and Christ was the firstborn among 
many brethren, in whose ranks we, too, took a real, if a 
humble place. And all this was the work of that one and 
the self-same Spirit of God, dividing to every man 
severally as he will. That was the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 


I do not think that any of us are in the least disposed 
to retract anything of our full and frank acceptance of 
this great truth, or are one whjt ashamed of the devoted 
allegiance which we have paid to it. Still it may be 


well to note its efficacy in casting us loose from old 
moorings. None of the systems of doctrine which rest 
upon long-descended ecclesiastical authority can live with 
it—for they are necessarily exclusive, it necessarily 
inclusive. But it tolerates as little those which have their 
basis in Biblical infallibility, for its Bible is the whole of 
human literature, and its prophets are of every nation 
‘and church. Wherever it discerns truth it recognises 
divine revelation; while, on the other hand, in every 
so-called revelation it is compelled to acknowledge some 
mixture of human error. And indeed, as its peculiarity 
was to throw us back upon ourselves for religious truth, 
to bid us look for God in the mirror of our hearts, and to 
listen in our own Consciences for the echo of His voice, 
it may well be that we grew somewhat less careful as to 
the records of old revelation. Why, with a God all 
around and within us, shining upon us in the profuse 
beneficence of nature, speaking to us in living purity and 
sweetness, visiting us in the mysterious depths of our own 
souls, should we seek Him ina half dead and unintelligible 
past? At all events, it was not for us to be uneasy at the 
onslaught which an eager rationalistic criticism was 
making upon the Bible. “Truth against the world” was 
our motto: and even if Christ were taken away, and we 
know not where the critics had laid him, it was but the 
Master’s lifeless form that they had power to touch, and 
his spirit could not cease to live in ours. So that even if 
our thoughts drove us forth from old harbours of refuge, 
it was but to sail the sea of God’s universal truth; His 
Spirit filled our sails, His love smiled unchangeably over- 
head ; who could doubt the happy issue of the voyage? 


The essence of this thought, you will observe, is a revolt 
from authority without to authority within, Historical 
revelation is the record of the spiritual experiences of 
others: henceforth, we were to rely chiefly upon our own. 
Like Job, we had heard of God with the hearing of the 
ear, now with our own eyes we were to see Him. And 
yet, as we look back, it is plain that the temper of the 
times was hardly favourable to such a consummation ; and 
that it was by no means a period in which the Spirit of 
God was poured out upon all flesh, in which young men 
saw visions and old men dreamed dreams. For physical 
science was coming in like a flood, and with it that 
materialistic form of philosophy which, whether true or 
false, is at least very hard to .reconcile with religion. 
What men will hereafter recollect this quarter of a century 
for, is that it gave birth to the “Origin of Species ;” the 
word and the thought which it has bequeathed to human 
speculations, perhaps to the remotest generation, is 
Evolution. But pregnant as that conception is, and is still 
more destined to be, it is for our present purpose only the 
last outcome and completest expression of a series of 
intellectual influences, which have been profoundly 
modifying the conditions of religious thought. Do you 
say that science, in so far as it possesses the character of 
certitude, is God’s revelation of Himself to this latter 
age, and that, in conformity with our own principle, all we 
have to do is to listen, and to shape our course accord- 
ingly? Yes, I know it; I believe it. But then the 
reconciliation of old and new necessitates a change of 
position on our part, and the very question is, in what 
direction, and how far? And what I have profoundly 
felt myself, and want to make you see, is that these new 
thoughts, which we cannot resist, and would not resist if 
we could, so long as they are a true interpretation of the 
universe, are hardly favourable to that adventurous voyage 
of the spirit, of which I spoke but now. I need to feel 
all about me a moving, throbbing, divine life, and science 
forces upon me the thought of universal and inexorable 
law. I want a God who is immanent in nature and the 
soul, besetting me behind and before, touching me at 
every point of my existence, and the only Deity for 
whom evolution leaves room to work is one who, infinite 
ages ago, breathed into the primeval firecloud the 

ualities which have issued in to-day’s changing world. 

want a Father of my spirit, who shall know my frame, and 
remember that I am but dust; and when I look out upon 
the world which He has made, and strive to see there the 
smile of a universal beneficence, 1 am met by the 
struggle P existence, and the survival of the fittest, 
which avér that the universe of animated nature is one 
vast carnival of slaughter, and that the strong everywhere, 
without remission and without remorse, trample the weak 


under foot. It is the necessity of my theory that I should 
feel that my nature is open to the gracious influence of 
God, and that He should draw me to Himself, as the sun 
draws the tides upon the sea ; but the fashionable science 
tells me that I am, and must be what my physical consti- 
tution makes me, and that I depend not upon any divine 
visitations, but upon the collocation of the atoms of my 
brain. For all growth and vividness of moral life, it is 
essential that I should be conscious of a faculty of choice, 
and be able to take God’s side in the ever-ringing battle 
of good and evil with the knowledge that the fight and 
my own share in it are no delusion, but what earth 


ite | holds of most real, and most momentous; and I learn 
No longer was there any real dis- | 
From | 


that I am only a more cunningly contrived automaton 
than any I can myself make, and that my very conscious- 


|ness is but a falsehood that needs to be analysed into 


truth. I must, if I am to believe anything, believe that 


| the good that is in the world and in humanity, outweighs 
q a | the ill, and will, as the years roll on, outweigh it more and 
the same time He was instructing the Greek in the secret | 


more; and the newest philosophy assures me that all is 
for the worst in the worst of all possible worlds ; that for 
ourselves it were far better not to be; and that the 
euthanasia of mankind will be the unremembered extinc- 
tion of the race. What leaden clouds overspread the 
heavens now, and how angry are the waves beneath us! 
And the haven where we would be is very far off, and 
only now and then through the driving tempest can we 
catch the glimmering of a pilot star. 


Our religious method, then, however founded on the 
apprehension of a great and necessary truth, as I must 
always believe it to be, has had peculiar difficulties to 
contend with. It not only is not in accord with 
the spirit of the age, but is very hard to be 
reconciled with it. It moves against the current 
of its prevailing thought, and seems to contradict 
its favourite speculations. From one point of 
view it is a return to natural religion, and natural 
religion never has had more difficulty in holding its ground 
than now. Even if it is fair to say that physical nature 
still lends itself to a theistic interpretation, the God it 
offérs us is a Great First Cause, and the God we wantisa 
Father, closer to us than breathing and nearer than hands 
and feet, of a very perfect holiness, and a very tender 
love. And when we turn from physical nature to our own 
souls, do we find Him there? The question is one that is 
very hard to answer; for we are children of a family, 
members in a long spiritual succession, heirs of the 
accumulated religious wealth of centuries; and of many of 
our most cherished possessions we cannot accurately tell 
the history. Some elements of our inner life are due, no 
doubt, to direct divine communion, and are so to speak 
native to the soil; some we can trace to Athens or to 
Rome—to the groves of the Academy, or the shadow of 
the Porch—some the inspiration of modern science has 
breathed into us, and belong to its larger outlook on the 
universe. But we cannot tell what.we owe to Prophet and 
Psalmist and Christ, because we have never lived without 
them. They have in great degree created the atmosphere 
in which we drew our earliest, and shall draw our latest 
breath; we cannot put ourselves out of their school by any 
efforts of our own; often when we are most persistently 
minded to speak a Gentile and a worldly tongue, our 
language is still the language of Zion. And so, when we 
ask ourselves whether such profound and operative faith 
in a living and a loving God as we possess, is wholly due 
to our spiritual instinct, and comes of the direct contact 
of the divine with our own nature, we can give I think, no 
accurate answer. But for myself, I am willing to confess, 
that I have a less unbounded faith in my own spiritual in- 
stincts, than I once had. I find it very hard to go “sounding 
on a dim and perilous way” through such shoals and quick- 
sands of religious thought as I have described, if I am to 
have no better pilotage than my own. And if I am not 
satisfied with the results of absolute religious individual- 
ismin my own case, I like still less what I see of it in others. 
I know that I can only judge them from the outside, 
and therefore I would jealously guard myself from harsh 
words. But I cannot help thinking that concurrently 
with the attempt to cut ourselves off from the past, to 
abjure all discipleship, to claim the full inheritance of our 
individual humanity, to stand single souls before God, 
there steal over us a certain coldnessand hardness and arro- 
gance of heart. We lose in awestricken reverence, 
and humble self-distrust, and quick comprehension of our 
fellow men. In becoming an inflexible law to ourselves 
we begin to assume that we are a law to others too. It 
is not always those who claim to stand absolutely alone 
with God in the spiritual world who are most completely 
filled and humbled by His presence. 


For again, a lesson of the newer time, truer than any | 
have mentioned, is that the absolute individuality of man 
is a metaphysical fiction; that however we may isolate any 
single man for. philosophical observation and analysis 
we do it always under peril of serious error; and that no 
man can be adequately understood until he is looked at in 
a social aspect. How true this is in religion a moment’s 
thought will assure you. I have said that it is all but 
impossible to shake ourselves loose from the influences of 
our spiritual ancestry; expatiate as we will in foreign 
lands, philosophical or religious, we cannot be genuine 
Buddhists, or speculate in the true Platonic school, or 
sing the hymns of the Rig Veda, or adore the majesty of 
Allah in the mosque—as those who are to the manner born. 
And yet, in virtue of the central idea with which I am 
dealing, we have a true relation to every one of these; 
and we are citizens of the spiritual world. No faith is 
quite unintelligible to us; all aspiration after goodness 
strikes a responsive chord in our hearts. Yet what does 
the fact of universal affinity mean—coupled with the 
other fact that while we own it we are conscious 
of a more and a less—but that there is somewhere 
a line of spiritual affiliation to which we belong in 
a special sense, and that with all our cosmopolitan 
sympathies we have a genuine home of the soul? 

e more I study the workings of my own heart and the 
religious history of mankind, the deeper is my conviction 
that we were never made tostand alone. It is of the 
ordinance of God that the weak should lean upon the 
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strong, and the irresolute upon the steadfast; that dim 
vision should be helped by clear and keen sight; that one 
man being lifted up should draw many unto him. It is 
natural and right that every human soul should have its 
direct access to God, and speak with Him face to face, in 
the simplicity of its humanity. But it is also natural and 
right that {poets should sing, and philosophers: meditate, 
and prophets preach, and Christs suffer, and that all men 
should rejoice in their light, and share the secret of their 
strength. 

For, coupled with my conviction that the spiritual | 
instinct is practically universal among men, is my convic- | 
tion that it exists in every variety of intensity. Yet if its | 
degrees shade each into every other, by gradations of} 
infinite subtlety, there are two main manifestations of the | 
spiritual instinct, which may be broadiy distinguished, 
one as the instinct of the prophet, the other as the instinct 
of the disciple. Though one is very rare and one very 
common, they are identical in kind. Their method is 
essentially one. They are concerned with the same | 
infinite object. But while the peculiarity of the prophet’s 
instinct is—if it is allowed to me to describe what is too 
far above me to have formed part of my own experience— 
that he sees God face to face, and speaks of Him with 
the authority of direct affirmation, and feels that his 
words are placed upon his lips by the very Spirit of Truth, 
it is enough for the disciple to understand, to accept, to 
follow, to love. No word-that I say shall ever seem to 
throw a doubt on this central truth, the possibility of 
direct intercourse between any human soul and God; 
indeed, He chooses His own prophets, and out of | 
common clay moulds for Himself a mouthpiece among 
men. But I am not sure that the principal worth of our 
own spiritual instinct is not that it enables us to 
understand those who have a keener vision of the soul. 
We are of one race with the great ones of the religious 
world, and we know the language which they speak. 
We can follow them into secret places of God to which 
we could not have found the way for ourselves. Our 
hesitating affirmations became bold in their certitude, our 
doubting faith clear in their sight. And I—I speak 
for myself alone—have long ago found out that I 
belong to the number of those who cannot stand upright, 
but are content-and joyful to lean upon another. Neither 
prophet nor son of a prophet am I;  sucli spiritual 
instinct as.I have leads me to the feet of a Master. 
Again, I bate not one jot of the full and unqualified 
assertion of the universal work of the Spirit; I have 
learned, I am ready to learn, in any school; no truth 
can, I trust, come amiss to me; no sweetness and 
whiteness of life fail to call out my homage and 
my love. But I cannot forget the rock whence I 
was hewn, and the pit whence I was digged. Of 
all teachers one speaks to me with clearest and most 
persuasive voice. Of all lives, one seems to me to 
have been lived most abidingly upon the mount of God. 
Of all moral forces that have lifted and purified the 
world, one seems to me strongest, most lasting, freest 
from human alloy. In this light alone.I can decypher the 
history of the past ; in this hope alone I can look forward 
with calm trust to the future. And when in spirit I see 
my Master standing sadly in the way, watching the 
retreating forms of those who are no longer willing to 
walk with him, and the appealing question strikes my 
ear—Wilt thou also go away? I answer, like Simon 
Peter, out of the strength of a mature conviction, and the 
energy of a full heart, “Lord, to whom shall I go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


But to what Christ will you go? I seem to hear some 
ask confidently, almost scornfully. Criticism has broken- 
into a thousand fragments the mirror in which the world 
once saw the divine image reflected, and no ingenuity of 
counter criticism, no ardour and simplicity of faith, can 
ever repairit. Are you sure that the words which seem 
to float to you over the ages, from the Palestine of the 
first century, are really Christ’s words? Can you frame 
for yourself any reasonable, consistent image of Jesus, 
which shall stir your conscience and awake your love, not 
as a divine image, but as the reality of aliving man?. I 
admit that these words raise a genuine difficulty, and yet 
hardly so great a one as appears at first sight. I do not 
think that negative. criticism has accomplished quite as 
much as it thinks it has; the broken mirror was that of a 
clear pool, which had indeed suffered strong disturbance, 
but -is settling down again into something like its old 
serenity. The words? No, Ido-not believe the words 
because they come to me from these lips or those, which 
other authority bids me credit with a divine message, 
but because they themselves touch my heart, and pierce 
my conscience, and teach me the secret of existence, and 
bear the test of living, as do no others. No doubt they 
would lose something of their force and persuasiveness 
could I conceive them divorced from -that pure and 
strong life of which they now seem to me the natural 
expression; each rounds off and completes the other, 
and together they make up a divinely symmetrical whole. 
And to the question—Is it still possible to find in the 
Gospels an image of Christ, which shall touch the general 
conscjence as a divine and yet an intensely hunian ideal? 
I reply that men have done it all through the Christian 
centuries, and are doing it every day. Brethren, if Christ 
does not reach and find you, no words of mine can make 
him do it. I can but pass by, sorrowing that your 
spiritual sky wants its sun, But to the majority of men 
the old, old story has not lost its power of fascination ; 
saints lose themselves in the glory of Christ, and philoso- 
phers admire him afar off; common people hear him 
gladly; little children draw near to him, and are not 
repelled; hard hearts are still melted by him, and noble 
aspirations quickened, and stubborn sorrows charmed to 
peace. ‘This is his secret; if he cannot do this he can do 
nothing. He teaches no comprehensive and compact 
theology, he does not even expatiate over the whole field 
of morals. He is a stranger to culture, except the simple 
wisdom of his people; he lays no comprehensive grasp 
upon the knowledge of his age; he has no premonition of 
the triumphs of modern science. But he stretches out 
arms of unspeakable compassion, and cries, “Come unto 


| impossible. 
| thoroughly; too thoroughly we cannot learn them. Then, | 


me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” And they come, and his promise is fulfilled 
At the same time, I am as far as possible from thinking 
that we are to hold fast to our Christianity in defiance 
and distrust of modern knowledge and culture. Much 
rather would I advocate a more complete amalgamation 
of the two than has ever yet taken place. Not only would 
I accept in the fullest and frankest way whatever science 
can prove to be true, but I would receive it in a spirit of 
devout thankfulness as God’s characteristic gift to the age 
in which I live. The practical aspects of physical science 
are of inestimable value to us, as teaching us, on one side 
of our being at least, the secret of natural existence, 
revealing to us the inexorable laws of nature to which we 
must submit ourselves, whether we will or no: laying 
before us the homely wisdom of adapting ourselves to our 
environment, and the folly of attempting to achieve the 
By all means let us learn these lessons 


also, I am profoundly convinced that the time is coming | 
at which we must recognise far more distinctly and 
decisively than we now do that our highest life dges not 
spring from a Hebrew root only; that in many phases of 
its existence Christianity has been continually weakened 
and distorted by confinement within itself: and that 
henceforth our aim should be to weave together in our life 
all brightest and strongest threads of human culture, come 
from whensoever they may. At the revival of letters there 
was a bitter struggle between Christendom and heathen 
art and literature, in which Christianity all but perished ; 
till, at the decisive moment, religion drew back within her 
own borders, deriving new strength from stern asceticism 
and an almost savage earnestness, and the Renaissance 
apparently abandoned the struggle, though only to renew 
it in another shape, in the present aggressive march of 
science. And one of the problems that lies before every 
generation is to fuse those two forces, hitherto opposing, 
into one, stronger and completer than either. We cling 
to the secret of Christ :—the watchful love of God, the 
communion of the Holy Spirit with all souls, the strength 
and the happiness of a self-controlled life, the beauty of 
brotherly love, the salvation of the world by self-abandon- 
ment, the hope of higher service and unending growth 
beyond the grave. We cannot do without this faith: it is 
the strength in which we live: it is the key which we apply 
to unlock the secrets of the universe. But why should we 
not combine with it that free and graceful Hellenic spirit, 
our debt to which we cannot overestimate, and should 
now repay to mankind; the spirit of eager thirst for 
knowledge, and passionate love of all beauty, and frank 
toleration of the boldest thought, and a child-like 
reception and enjoyment of whatever good things 
God and Nature give. Why cannot we be citizens 
of the world and yet liegemen of Christ, pensioners of 
God’s universal bounty to man through men, and yet 
acknowledging that here, at the centre point of existence, 
here, in the quickening spirit of life, we are drawn 
most closely to Him? I do.not think that Christianity will 
ever win its last and completest victory till it renounces all 
autocratic dreams of conquest. When the fact is admitted 
and realized that to make the perfect life ofman to-day all 
the past of our race must pulsate in the viens of each, 
then and then only will it be true that “there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcised ngr uncircumcised, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ, all and in all,” the 
prophet of universal humanity, 


It issthen in this mingled spirit of loving allegiance to 
the past, andeageranticipation of the future, that I solemnly 
dedicate to-day this church to the worship of Almighty 
God. With this simplest of all definitions of its use and 
function in years to come its builders are content: they are 
willing to leave the generations that are to follow free to 
express, as seems to them best and fittest, the aspirations 
and the affections, the hopes and the trusts, the penitence 
and the praise, which for ever encircle the throne of the 
Infinite Mystery, the Unspeakble Wisdom, the Perfect and 
Unwearied Love. Oldthings pass away : new men come 
and new things : and we think that the new is better, or 
if we cannot see it, at least that God will make it so. And 
yet the things that are gone were good and pleasant in 
their day; nor can any kindly judgment, any true and 
tender heart, ever close a chapter of life without a feeling 
of regret that tempers, if it does not sadden anticipation. 
I may be forgiven if I see in these stately and beautiful 
walls not merely a sanctuary for God’s service, but a 
memorial of a scattered household, and a home that is 
home no more ; faces that are gone rise up before me,and I 
seem to speak as one who stands between the living and 
the dead. What better thing can I wish than that this 
church may foster the old traditions of simplicity and 
sincerity and sweetness of life; that here men may learn 
the secret of inflexible integrity, and women of a kindli- 
ness that never tires ; that here the little children may be 
gently led into all good, and the old wait with cheerful 
patience for the summons of the Lord! Men come and 
go; but duty never changes, love is of perpetual obligation, 
praise and prayer always go up to heaven, Christ still 
leads the onward march, God never forgets his children. 
And so we make our gift, unworthy though we be, and it 
also, the changeful to the Unchangable, the erring to the 
Perfect, the transitory to the Eternal.—Amen. 
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BIRMINGHAM: NewHatt Hirit.—On Sunday morning last 
was inaugurated in the schools the use of the Sunday scholars’ 
service book, edited by the the Rev. J, Cuckson. ~ A similar 
book in manuscript had been used for more than two years, and 
gave great satisfaction. The services are conducted by teachérs, 
and occasionally by a member of the congregation, appointed 


monthly by the superintendents, the singing of the hymns being | \ 


led by an onium and a choir of about of the children, 
who meet for practice once a week. The superintendents have 
encouraged the sale of the books to the scholars, and about 200 
have already been sold. zie Sey. J, CO eres 

sented to the schools 100 copies the tine 6€ thie chide: 
who are unable to them. On Thursday, January 2nd, 
the annual social of the teachers and was” 
held in the schoo! when 135 persons were RE & 


‘Most enjoyable evening was spent. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


THE REV. ELI FAY ON THE ENGLISH 
WORKING CLASSES. ; 
THE Rey. Eli Fay delivered the last of a very successful and — 
largely-attended course of lectures on Sunday evening week, at 
the Upper Chapel, Sheffield, which was tastefully and artistically . 
decorated. The subject of the lecture was ‘‘The Old Year Out.” 
In speaking of the material, social, and political progress made 
during the present century, the preacher said he rejoiced that in’ 
this busy age, when all the corners of the earth were brought - 
into direct intercourse with each other, the awakening of the 
human faculties had been attended with that of the conscience of 
the nations. Bismarck, that man of iron will, might vainly 
imagine that he could turn back the tide of human events towards* 
a feudal system, or one in which a personal government might 
mould the destiny of a nation without its will and control, but if 
so he would perhaps find that he had been asleep on a volcano. 
And ‘with the quickened, energies of the time the abuses and 
frivolities of royal courts had vanished, thank God, never to 


return. There never was, in fact, a time when so high a 
standard of morality was attained as at the present hour; and he 
argued that the evils exposed in commercial and other circles 

were owing to the strong light now shed on all phases of life. 
Nevertheless there was one problem which appeared to have 
been overlooked to a very great extent, and which should 

home to every class of the community. He referred to the 
bitter hostility between capital and labour. He knew very little 

of English politics, and he would not introduce the subject here, 

but there were certain phases of the question to which he 
referred which could not escape the attention of a careful 
observer. If, as some maintained, the working man was blind 

and passionate, incapable of self-government, and an obstacle to 
national prosperity, verily, he asked, Is there not a cause? And 

does it not become us as Christians and citizens, and lovers of 

our country, and well-wishers of our kind to go beyond the 
surface and inquire into the cause? That there was a cause 
somewhere they might rest assured. If men and women, born 

on English soil and of English blood—the fathers and mo’ the 
brothers and sisters of some of the ablest and noblest whom this 

great nation has produced—were impervious to kindness and the 
Christian spirit, were religion and civilisation what our ministers 

in heathen lands most solemnly declared them to be? He did 

not dogmatise ot condemn, Within the past six days one of the 
leading manufacturers of the town had expressed to him the 
opinion that unless this question was settled soon, the working 

man would continue to be 4 blot on this great nation, and an 
obstacle to its progress ; and that business could not go on as it 

had done. He would ask, however,*whether any systematic and 
sustained effort had ever been made to educate the y ‘man— 

so as to make Him see and feel what manhood is, what true bee: : 
piness is? Or had he been ostracised, and then denounced? He | 
(the speaker) admitted that the working man tried their coer. 
doubtless he was blind, turbulent, self-willed, and impulsir It 

was feared that he might even, like Samson of old, d y hime 

self and others in the ruin that he brought about with his own 
hands. But what had been done to elevaté his aims, to direct 

his energies, and to make him the strength and of the | 
nation? What had religion and the Church, the € O , 

the ignorant and self-blinded, done through all the ¢ ries to 
lead the masses out of their dissipation? It appeared to him 
that some vast British interests lay at their own pie | nd. that 
nothing “could equal in importance such a domestic policy a 
such a personal application of the very element of tianit 
should elevate and save what some were pleased to term > 
degraded of our land,” who, whether they were ling 
acknowledge it or not, were ‘‘ bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh.” When it was remembered that one hundred and fifty — 
millions sterling were spent every year in the demoralisation of 
that class of their fellow men and women, could they lookon — 
silently and calmly, and then turn round and rail at working — 
men? As he had said, many changes for the better read 
been brought about, but much remained to be done; and tl 
submitted, was one of the social problems that deman 
immediate attention. 


LLANDYSSUL: SOUTH WALES UNITARIANS, 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ‘< + 


Tue Christmas meetings were held at Llandyssul, Cardigan 
on Wednesday and Thursday, January 1st and 2nd, 1 


school room, where the services are usually held, bei ee 
to accommodate the anticipated audiences, the ise 
the Perth Hotel was engaged. The room is capable o 
from 300 to 400, and was filled to overflowi url li th 
services. Great regret was expressed during the meetings at the 
absence of the minister, the Rev. W. Thomas, M.A., on account 
of the severe illness from which he has long been suffering, and 
which of late has assumed an aggravated form, and has become a 
source of serious concern to his friends. The ministers present — 
were the Revs. D, Evans, B.A., Cribin; T. Thomas, it} 
defaid; W. Rees, Rhydygwin; R. J. Jones, M.A., 4 
. Davies, Alltyplacca; K. C. Jones, Lampeter; W 
.A., Aberdare; W. Davies, Penrhin; and J. H. D 
coed. We noticed also at some of the services 
‘ministers from other denominations: Revs. T. ay 
ndent; T. James, M.A., Calvinistic Methodist; ane 
wis, Baptist. On Wednesday evening the devotiona 
the service was conducted by J. H. Davies, and ser 
reached by W. Rees and D, Evans. On Th ‘ 
Davies took the devotional service, and R. J. Jon 
pointed preacher, delivered an excellent discourse—“‘a d 
writes a Ae ont 4 ‘*that might be said to be 2 
in the method and scope of its teaching, and the 
appositeness of its illustrations, marking an e 
of our mretings.” The subject of di 
Nature and Destiny‘of Man,” in which was 
rogress from small beginnin 
uro civilisation, i 


g of the Welsh version 
ing ‘Qh yet we trust 
the to a fitting close. 


January 10, 1879. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 


down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. David Thompson, 

of Mountpottinger, has accepted a unanimous call to be minister 
- of Dromore Unitarian Congregation. ; 

BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER.—Anniversary sermons were 
preached last Sunday, in the morning by the Rev. David Thomp- 
son, on ‘‘ Spiritual Renewal,” and in the evening by the Rev. 

ohn Jellie, of Cairncastle, on ‘‘ Civilization from a Unitarian 
tandpoint.” The hes pecan were large, and the collections 
amounted to upwards of £25. 

Boron : COMMISSION-STREET.—A Christmas Tree and sale 
of work was opened on Thursday morning, Jan. 2, 1879, in the 
schoolroom, the proceeds to be applied in aid of the chapel fund. 
The room was very tastefully decorated. The proceedings were 
opened by the singing of.a hymn, after which the Rev, J. Bevan 
opened the Christmas Tree and sale of work with a few words of 
explanation and appeal. The sales were then proceeded with. 
A series of very pleasing and attractive entertainments was pro- 
vided, including a burlesque tragedy, ‘‘The Babes in the Wood;” 
the ‘‘ Christmas Meeting of a few Old Friends ” was also given 
by the children of the Sunday school. The ladies who presided 
at the stalls were: Miss Ashley and Miss L. N. Bromley, the 
refreshment stall; the Misses Bridge, Clough, Waring, Taylor 
and Smith, the sale stall ; and at the Christmas Tree-the Misses 
Bevan, A. Ashley, S. A. Taylor, and Parkinson. The amount 
realised on the occasion was £33.—On the 3rd inst. the annual 
tea party for teachers and friends was held in the schoolroom, 
when about 130 sat down to tea, this number being increased to 
about 200 at the entertainment which was given afterwards. 
The meeting was rendered particularly enjoyable by the genial, 
kindly humour of Mr. Councillor Bromley, who officiated as 
chairman in a very able manner. Addresses were delivered by 
the chairman and the’ Rev. J. Bevari, the minister of the chapel. 
The choir, under the leadership of Mr. John Lancaster, gave two 

- glees, followed by songs and recitations. A farce, entitled 
“*The Rendezvous,” was performed in a most creditable and 
enjoyable manner by the Misses Clough, Lancaster, and 
Parkinson, and Messrs. Jos. Lancaster, J. Reekie, W. Isherwood, 
Geo. Humphries, and Geo, Lancaster. The most successful 
and pleasant meeting was brought to a close by the usual votes 
“of thanks, a te . 

_ Braprorp.—We understand that the Rey. Dr. R. Laird 
Collier, late of Boston, U.S., will occupy the pulpit of Chapel 
Lane Chapel, Bradford, for the next two or three months, 

inning with the first Sunday in January, when the morning 
service will begin at 10 30, and not at Io 45 as heretofore. 
BriacKkpoor.—In the Christmas parties, which passed off very 
successfully, the friends here were able for the first time to use a 
complete set of crockery, &c., belonging to the church, subscrip- 
ions for which had been given per Mrs. Burtles, by Mr. and 

“ ‘rs. and the Misses. Wrigley, Windermere, Miss Grundy, Mr. 

Tom Grundy, and Miss Bamber, of Bury, and the Misses Lowe, 
of Blackpool. 

__—-—«CREWKERNE.—The congregation of Hermitage-street Chapel, 
_ Crewkerne, held a tea meeting on Tuesday evening, December 

«3st. After teaa very pleasant evening was spent, the enter- 

he x consisting of speeches, readings, and music. 

t _ Dewspury: Unity Cuurcu.—New YEAR’s FEsrivaL.— 

_ The teachers and scholars, with a large assemblage of friends, 

: “took tea together inthe schoolroom, on New Year's Day. The 

hall was prettily decorated, one special attraction being an 

enormous Christmas tree, from the boughs of which hung numer- 
ous presents gladdening to the eyes of the young people. The 

. David Scott, who occupied the chair, delivered a short 
at in which he referred to his labours with those of his 

_co-superintendent and teachers during the time of his connection 

with the congregation, and the purposes of Sunday school educa- 

tiow in general; on the conclusion of which he distributed prizes 

- for eeuenty. good conduct, and proficiency, to twenty pupils. 

_ The remainder of the evening was spent in games. It was the 

~ most successful meeting ever held in connection with the school. 

~ Weare glad to learn that Dewsbury is now independent of the 

‘West Riding Mission. ‘ 

Ss DUKINFIELD,—The annual congregational social meeting was 

held on Saturday evening, in the large room of the school, which 

ras very tastefully decorated. After tea the chair was taken by 

i yde, the chapel warden, who was supported on the 

Messrs. John Brooks, Wm. Bayley, jun., and the 

. Vance, B.D,- The evening was spent chiefly in 


*3 


orm 


GC. 


&§ 


rsation and hearing the very beautiful songs, glees, and 
9 solos performed by Miss Twidale, Messrs, Bancroft, 
y, Ben Ogden, Mocrhouse, *W. “Bayley, jun., not 


how assistance from the Rev. G. H. Vance. A scene froth 
‘Lytton’s ‘‘ Money,” by Sunday school teachers and elder 
sholars, and a charade, were performed in a highly creditable 


ner. 


mber of the elder scholars of the Sunday school attended 
1 regularly. Mr, Joun BmooxKs expressed his 
ape | meetings, and he hoped that they would be 
ly. He also felt a t interest in the progress 
nday school, in which two of his children were 


annual festival of the Sunday school was held 
and church on the 2nd inst., the attendence, 
connected with the ch 


-members of t 
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only being unable, but upon the ground of avoiding the danger 
of injuring the self-respect of the scholars, abstain from holding 
out any inducement, in the way of presents or prizes, for children 
to attend the school. The proceedings were brought to a close 
at nine o’clock by singing the doxology, and the minister pro- 
nouncing the benediction.—In order to bring the Sunday school 
and congregation into an organic relation, a special service is 
held on certain Sunday afternoons, that following Christmas day 
being one. On this occasion there was a good attendance of 
scholars, and a fair gathering of their parents and friends. The 
communion table was decorated with flowers and evergreens, 
obtained from the garden of J. J. Weinbly, Esq., who regularly 
gives flowers for these meetings. The hymns were sung by the 
scholars, and the whole service was of a helpful and encouraging 
character. What an immense gain it would be to the cause of 
pure Christianity if all our Sunday scholars throughout the 
country could be secured for active service. 


EVESHAM : LETTER TO THE REV. J. CovLins Oncers, B.A. 
—A letter has been sent by the congregation to their late minister, 
the Rey. J. Collins Odgers, B.A., who, by the advice of Sir 
William Jenner, is spending the winter in Italy, on account of 
Mrs. Odgers’ state of health. The letter is signed by Thomas 
New, as chairman of the meeting, and expresses the profound 
regret which Mr. Odgers’ retirement and its occasion had excited 
in the minds of all members of the congregation ; assuring Mrs. 
Odgers of their earnest desire for the e.tablishment of her health 
and for her speedy restoration to an English home. They would 
ever associate with her the spirit of helpfulness and delight as the 
characteristics of her too short residence at Evesham. To Mr. 
Odgers’ ministry and to all the good qualities which adorned it 
the letter bears grateful testimony, and concludes with the hope 
(in which all Mr. Odgers’ friends will most earnestly join) that 
his enforced exile may soon be happily terminated, and that he 
may in the meantime derive all possible enjoyment from foreign 
scenes and sunny skies, enhanced by Mrs. Odgers’ convalescence, 

TIUDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH,—The usual 
monthly musical service took place on Sunday evening last, the 
place being filled: with people. The peculiar feature of the 
occasion was the introduction of the new hymn book, Rev. 
J. Page Hopps’s ‘‘Hymns, Chants, and Anthems for Public 
Worship.” ‘The satisfaction at the change scems universal. All 
went off happily. The day after Christmas day was the chil- 
dren’s annual tea party, when a boy-band distinguished itself 
with the performance of a Mozart sonata arranged. New Year’s 
day was the monthly literary and musical entertainment. Alto- 
gether we have been busy this Christmas. 

HyprE CHAPEL SUNDAY ScHOOL.—The annual scholars and 
teachers’ tea party in connection with the above Sunday school 
took place on Wednesday evening, when about 400 persons sat 
down to an excellent tea. This haviny been duly partaken of, a 
Christmas pantomime, entitled ‘The Sleeping beauty, or the 
Spiders and the Bees,” was performed. Every portion of the 
piece was thoroughly well given, and praise is due to the per- 
formers for the excellent’ manner in which it was placed on the 
stage. The members of the singing class were in attendance, 
under the baton of Mr. William Woolley. The proceedings 
terminated in the usual manner.—The annual tea party to the 
old folks at Gee Cross was given on Thursday evening week, 
when about 150 sat down to a most substantial tea, after which 
about .150 other persons were admitted. The old folks were 
provided with ‘*a bit 0’ *bacca” as usual, and they puffed away 
to their heart’s content, their -countenances beaming with 
delight. The performance of ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty, or the Spider 
and the Bees,” was again produced, the smokers indulging in 
the weed all the while. For the entertainment-of the company 
singing was.also provided, ‘The singing class was in attendance, 
and Mr. B, J. Williamson presided at the piano. During the 
whole of the evening the old folks were as merry as crickets, and 
seemed to enjoy the performance, which was brought to a close 
about ten o’clock. 4 


KEIGHLEY.—The Rev. Geo. Wooller, late of Thorne, near 
Doncaster, having been appointed to the mission station at 
Keighley, a public reception tea and meeting were held on 
Saturday, January 4th. The tables in the little room were 
several times filled. Mr. Geo, Simpson presided. Speeches, 
readings, recitations, anthems, and airs on the handbells filled 
up an earnest and interesting meeting. On the Sunday evening 
a large number listened to the advocacy of liberal religious views. 


LivEerPooL : Horr STREET.—The annual tea party in con- 
nection with the Sunday school was held on Friday, January 3rd. 
The schoolroom was tastefully decorated with evergreens, flags, 
and mottoes, and presented an exceedingly bright and cheerful 
appearance, About 200 persons were present, including scholars, 
parents, and teachers. After tea the chair was taken by the Rev. 
vee Perry, and an interesting programme of recitations, glees, 
and songs was gone through; after which the prizes gained by 
the scholars during the past year were distributed. The interest 
of the proceedings was enhanced by the presentation to Miss 
Lewis, superintendent of the girls’ school, of a beautiful album. 
The gift was a slight token of the esteem and regard of her 
fellow teachers, and of their high appreciation of the long and 
faithful services she has rendered to the school. The remainder 
of the evening’ was spent in various games and amusements, 
which appeared to give great enjoyment. 

LonpoN: CARTER LANE Mission.—The first of the series 
of Christmas doings was the mothers’ meeting tea and entertain- 
ment. The entertainment in part consisted ofa piece entitled 
“*Meg’s Diversion,” which, together with songs, &c., made upa 


‘most pleasant evening ; this was followed by the annual dorcas 


sale, which took place on December 18th. It was certainly the 
largest sale for some years, and proved a great boon to those who 
have but little time to sew for themselves or their children. 
This was in followed by the distributlon of blankets to 
‘that particular club, who found the benefit of putting 
by for the cold weather immeasurably increased this severe 
season. On December 3oth the Christmas party for the children 
im the day and Sunday schools took place. The principal 
features of the evening were a sumptuous tea, costume bon-bons, 
various games, Christmas carrols, and last, but not least, a magic 
lantern illustrative of the ‘‘Worla we live in.” The whole 
evening, with its various attractions, marked cne of the most 
enjoyable Christmas ies ever spent. As usual, the elder 
whe ars had decorated the rooms 7 prettily with evergreens, 
&c., and much — is due to them for the spirited manner in 
which worked. On Friday last the Band of Hope members 
i were called together for their social evening, No 
special attractions were provided other than those usual to our 
own homes:—rooms well lighted, warmed and decorated ; tea 
p round ; games, music, 

i words of New Year’s greeting 
for the children were indeed 
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attended. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. J. Robinson, 
and in the course of the evening several songs, glees, readings, 
and recitations were given by members of the choir and congre- 
gation, in a manner which appeared to give much satisfaction to 
all present. The proceedings concluded with a short watchnight 


service in the chapel. This was an experiment, and may be 
considered a successful one, as the attendance was good, and all 
present seemed pleased.. The Sunday scholars’ tea party Was 


held in the schoolroom on the following evening, and passed off 
very successfully. 


LEICESTER : FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Sunday 
evening, December ‘29th, Dr. R. Laird Collier preached here to 
a large congregation on ‘‘ Man at his best.” A good collection 
was taken up. 


NEWCHURCH.—The annual tea party in connection with the 
Sunday school was held on New Year’s Day, when about 600 
persons sat down to tea. After tea an entertainment was given 
by the teachers and scholars, a lengthy programme of recitations, 
&c. having been gone through. A fairy piece, entitled ‘A 
Christmas meeting of a few old friends,” an adaptation of 
Dickens’s ‘* Bleak House,” was given, the characters of which 
were admirably sustained throughout. The drafha was rendered 
more attractive by the addition of new scenery, painted expressly 
for the piece by Messrs. Manassah Taylor and George W. 
Ashworth, who are scholars in the Sunday school. On account 
of many friends being unable to gain admission on New Year’s 
Day, the pieces were again rendered on Saturday, January 4th, 
when upwards of 500 persons paid for admission. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The igh Pavement Calendar records that 
the Ministers’ Childrens’ Class has been attended throughout the 
inclement weather by an average of 40 little boys and girls. A 
new sounding-board has been erected over the pulpit in the 
church, the sides and top of which are efiectively carved and 
corniced. A movement, having for its object the holding of 
lay services in some of the more populous out-lying districts, has 
been set on foot, and gives promise of some successful results. 
Its first efforts have been made in the direction of New Basford, 
where two lectures, entitled ‘God our Father” and “Jesus 
our Brother,” were delivered to interested audiences. ~The 
attendance at both these lectures was of a satisfactory character, 
and has induced the mission to institute a course of six services, 
which will be conducted by the clerical and laymembers of the 
mission, 

Park LANE, NEAR WiGAN.—On Christmas Day, divine 
service was conducted in the chapel, which was tastefully deco- 
rated with evergreens, The congregation was a good average 
one, and each person present received a Christmas card from the 
minister. On New Year’s Day, the annual congregational party 


‘was held. The school room was elaborately adorned for the 


occasion, and a large company was present, The Rev. George 
Fox took the chair, and a lengthy programme, consisting of 
glees, songs, readings, and dramatic sketches was gone through. 
The Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A. addressed the meeting in an admi- 
rable and eloquent speech, powerfully enforcing the need of 
simple, honest living, in these days of luxury among the rich and 
extravagance among the poor. Mrs. Baker presided at a refresh- 
ment stall ; and an interesting feature of the proceedings was the 
delivery by a postman of New Year’s cards from those who had 
purchased them for their friends. The usual votes of thanks 
were passed, and a very pleasant evening was closed by the 
benediction. : 

STAND.—The annual Christmas tea party was held on Satur- 
day, December 28th, 1878, when 270 persons were present. The 
schoolroom was tastefully decorated, and upon the walls were a 
variety of appropriate mottoes. After tea the chair was occupied 
by Mr. J. D. Darbyshire, the superintendent, who stated that the 
number of scholars. who had obtained prizes for regular atten- 
dance during the past year was 52, being the largest number 
obtained for several years past. Subsequently an entertainment 
was given, consisting of a number of recitations and hymns by 
the scholars, and several glees by the chapel choir, which fvere 
well rendered. The most pleasing feature of the evening was a 
song, ‘‘ Would you know how does the Farmer” (in character), 
by a select choir of children, which well merited the encore it 
received. The Misses Ragland kindly presided at the harmonium. 
On Saturday last the teachers and elder scholars party was held. 
About 50 persons sat down to tea, after which a most enjoyable 
evening was spent in dancing, songs, recitations, &c. 


SAFFRON WALDEN.—A correspondent writes : The old year’s 
night closed here closed with more than usual interest. At eight 
o’clock the friends gathered to a tea-supper, and enjoyed a 
varied and substantial meal. This was succeeded by social chats 
and friendly intercourse, our object being to spend an hour or 
two in pleasant greetings at this season of the year. We made it 
a congregational home party, and our enjoyment was- complete. 
Songs, etc., were also well rendered. At half-past ten o’clock 
we commenced our watch-night service, in which increasing 
interest is felt each year. Mr. Brinkworth gave an able summary 
of the closing year, and then addressed us upon Zechariah, xiv, 16, 
*©Go up from year to year to worship the Lord.” The midnight 
hour was passed in silent prayer, after which we sang our New 
Year’s wishes and’ returned home. During November and 
December our minister has discoursed upon special subjects, 
such as ‘* Why do the Wicked Live,” ‘‘ Good and Evil Growing 
Together,” ‘‘ Hell, where it is, what it is,’ ‘* Dives and Lazarus,” 
‘* Philip’s Invitation to Nathaniel to Come and See Jesus,” 
“Jesus asking His Disciples to'Come and Eat with Him,” 
‘© Jesus the Living Bread from Heaven,” ‘‘ Human Absorptions 
in Business,” &c. These services have made an ar ese upon 
the townspeople (some of whom have not been inside the chapel 
for 50 years) a to hear them, and at the close openly 
thanking the minister for the same. 

TODMORDEN.—The annual Christmas treat to the scholars was 
given on Wednesday week in the schoolroom. After being 
regaled they were assembled together in the large schoolroom, 
anda lengthy programme of recitations, dialogues, songs, &c., 
was gone through. The room had been prettily decorated for 
the season with wreaths of evergreens, and, in addition to the 
usugl pictures, has been embellished with appropriate mottoes. 
Mr. James Crabtree occupied the chair, and during the evening 
the minister gave a short address. Throughout the entertainment 
the schoolroom was densely packed. 

York.—On Wednesday, January ist, the Rev. C. H. and 
Mrs. Wellbeloved invited the members of St, Saviourgate con- 

tion to a conversazione in the Kenrick Rooms, which was 
Dr. Vance Smith and Mrs, Smith were of the 


comy well-appointed tea table, music (vocal and instra- 
mental), bagatelle, chess, hts, and other games; ts and 
drawings, a assortment of photographic views, and a table 


Ne walls of the room were . 
mottos. The entertainment was concluded with a 
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COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK.—On Sunday, lecture by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, on “ Thomas Carlyle.” 

CROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday morning, 
children's service, address by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A. In the evening, a lecture by the Rev. C. T. 


Poynting, B.A. 
LONDON : Free Curistian, Cuurcn, KENTISH 
‘Trown.—On Sunday, at 11, discourse by the Rev. 


Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., on ‘‘ The Jesus of the Gospels, 
and the Jesus after the Gospels.” 

MANCHESTER: New Correce.—On Thursday, 
annual meeting of Trustees, at Cross-street Chapel 
Rooms. ; 


STALYBRIDGE. — On Sunday -evening, at 6 30, | 
lecture by the Rev. J. T. Marriott, on “ Divine Dis- | 
contentedness.” : 

SWINTON.—On Saturday, induction service at 3, and 


Tea at 5 o'clock; and afterwards public meeting. 


NOW READY. 
TH E UNITARIAN POCKET 


ALMANAC, | 


s. d. 
Pelt case, red edges, ve ° 9 
Paper COVES 4.6006 s0cuescccrcees 
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Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, at | 


once, 20, Cannon-strect, Manchester. <= 
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On Sunday Morning next, Jan, 12th, a CHILDREN’S 
SERVICE. The Address will be given by the Rev. W. 
Gaskell, M.A. Service at ro 30. Collection in aid of 
the Distress Fund. ‘ 

In the Evening, a Lecture will be delivered by the 
Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A., on ‘‘ The Worship of the 
Spirit.” All seats free. An offertory. 


WINTON.—tThe Induction of the Rev. 
JOHN MOORE will take place on Saturday, 
st trth, 1879. Service at 3 o'clock, Teaats5. A 
ublic Meeting will be held in the evening, presided 
over by Henry Ermen, Esq. The following gentlemen 
have promised to take part in the day’s eg 
Revs. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., James Black, M.A., James 
Harwood, B.A., James M‘Connochie, Joseph Freeston, 
John J. Wright, John Moore, and others. 


RDWICK: WHITFIELD-STREET 

FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—The Rev. J. 

J. WRIGHT, of Leicester, will deliver a Lecture on 

Sunday Evening next, on “ Thomas Carlyle.” Service 
at 6 30. A 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
Clarence Road, Kentish Town, London. — On 
Sunday morning; January r2th, the Rev. CHAS. 
WICKSTEED, B.A., will, by special request, re-deliver 
his Lecture “‘ The Jesus of the Gospels, and the Jesus 

after the Gospels.” Divine service to commence at 11. 
NV ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 

LONDON. F 
Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Trustees, for the Election of Officers and 
General Business, will be held in Cross-street Chapel 
Roomiy Manchester, on Thursday the 16th January, 1879, 
at one o'clock, precisely. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 

CHARLES BEARD, 


U NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD, 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 

The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Insti- 
tution will be held in Cross-street Chapel Room, on 
‘Tuesday Afternoon, January 21st. The chair will be 
taken at three o'clock by Mr. ALDERMAN GRUNDY, 
Mayor of Manchester, the retiring President. 

The SOIREE will take place in the Memorial Hall, 
on the evening of the same day, at five o'clock, for tea ; 
the chair to be taken at six o'clock by. the President for 
the ensuing year, C. i; THOMAS, Esgq., of Bristol. 

ADDRESSES will be delivered by the President, 

r. Laird Collier, Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., Rev. J. T. 
Marriott, Mr. Harry Rawson, and Mr. W. Mason. 

The committee cordiplly invite the attendance of all 
who are interested in the aims and operations of the 
Board, 

The Musical Arrangements will be conducted by Mr. 
Thomas Rawson. ‘Tickets for the Soirée (One Shilling) 
may be had at the Memorial Hall, or from Messrs. 
Johnson and Rawson, Market-street, Manchester, 

H. E. DOWSON, ) Hon. 
: FP. NICHOUSON, f= PS 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
BOLTON. 
AN APPEAL. 

The Committee of the above Church have entered into 
negotiations for the purchase of the Lark-street Temper- 
ance Hall. For this geo and for needful alterations, 
the sum of £900 will be required, and the Committee 
appeal to ail friends of Free Religious Thought to aid 

‘them in the work they have undertaken. ‘The Congre- 
gation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and 
useful work in a neighbourhood where a school is much 


needed. Y1t was opretileid? Au 4873, when it com- 
menced with 12 scholars; now Pee: 146. 

‘Towards this sum the members have raised £300. 

The following persons have kindly consented to receive 
Subscriptions, which will be acknowledged through the 
columns of the Unitarian Herald:— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, 
_— Th 

. P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 

Yer Shane Solly BLA. Padiham. 

Rev. W, Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard awson, The Laurels, Malvern Link. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 


awe nt a 
D°8 LANE CHAPEL, 
FAILSWORTH. 


The NEW CHAPEL will be OPENED for Public 
Worship on Wednesday, January 22nd, at 3 p.m. 
at Tthaseere 5 ag = be conducted by 
ev. . GASKELL, M.A., a ‘ 
LIWELD THOMAS, . and the Rev. HAL 
the SERMON will be preached by the Rev, R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A, After the Ratics TEA ‘will be 
provided in the Schoolroom. 
After Tea 2 SOIREE will be held in the Chapel, at 


ae tag of Manchester) 


] : 
f Secretaries. 


as follows :— 


On Sanday, the 26th inst., m at Rey. 
G. H. WELLS, M.A. will preach. In the afternoon 
© joond creas ee the Rev. WM. BINNS 

u t st. .., 'e 

CE. COR, PROG. tt eee te be ee Ree 
in Sunday, Fe and, morning prea , 
JAS. BLACK. M.A. wine Rist ney A Rev, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS, 


A Collection will be indie at the Service 
th cid of the Selling Pad ee 


The . 
Committee thankfully acknowledge the following 


Sie 
W, G, H, Ord, Esq. (2nd subscripti ; 
oi lean Ee. Sie a . ete, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
(CROSS STREET CHAPEL.| F)DUCATION 


RELIEF COMMITTEE, 


The Committee have several urgent cases on hand, and 
earnestly solicit donations of money, clothing, or other 
goods, which may be forwarded to the Chapel Rooms, 

GEO. W. RAYNER WOOD, Treasurer. 
JAMES BELLHOUSE, Hon. Sec. 


Mi ANCHES TER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION. 

NEXT MEETING will be held on Sunday. January 
rgth, at Pendleton, when Mr. HENRY HYDE will give 
an Dlustrative Lesson—Subject, ‘*A Snail.” Tea at 
4 p-m.: Fourpence each, Chairman: Rev. J. T. MAR- 
RIOTT, president. Friends invited. 

24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR. 

Ardwick. Hon. Sec. 


MINISTRY ‘TO THE POOR. 


The Mission is characteristically Christian and unsec- 
tarian. 

It is not an almsgiving institution, but during many 
years of quiet labour has devoted itself to acquiring a 
large experience and a considerable personal acquaintance 
amongst our poor “‘ neighbours.” 

This winter, however, it is quite impossible for the 
Missionaries not to feel obliged to give food and clothing 
and firing, to relieve the needs of those whom they visit. 

The Committee have made arrangements for a regular 
and increasing distribution of food, clothes, and materials. 

It is a principle of the Society to discourage indis- 
criminate alms. While they know no distinction between 
‘*neighbours” who are in want, they endeavour to give 
such gifts only where and so that they may afford really 
healthy relief to body and mind. 

For this specia effort the Committee urgently beg for 
subscriptions. 

Money, clothing, or materials may be sent to any of the 
undersigned. : 

During the illness of Rev. S. A. Steinthal, the Secre- 


tary, to 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Treasurer, 26, 
_ George-street, Manchester; or to , 
Rev. J. HARROP, 3, Poynton-street, Greeffhill- 
street, Greenheys; or to 
Rey. oem 3, Franklin-street, Rochdale 
oad. 


Distress Funp. 

AT VereasOd is cas sas aaige took tae MoM lama tee a 
Bee A MERONAD oye ute na ele wit ays 
CRATER VOCE 5 ry + dbins ae Poh i ne te aeve Bien eioe 
Little Portland-street, London, Sunday School.. 
Mise WC tMAEHReAG. Siviievivsse weyeanine sats 
C. A. Van Stralendorff .. 
Brien ecg cote Puce xcs Mlaagacevie oe 
Rupert Potter, London ......... 
James Wrigley, Windermere ... 
S. B. Worthington ..........42 
Friend, per Mr. Walker... 
Mos, 'Schtrick* d.pec sen. 
Miss M. A. Ewart ... 
W. Ord, additional ... 
DROS SOUR PICS ws engin, a sfelaldin’asialacenivet-samaveatan 

Children’s clothing and wrappers from Mr. B. Heap 
and others ; cli pings for beds from Mr. T. Wood, W. E., 
Mrs. McKie, Mrs, Threlfall, Miss Armstrong, ‘‘A Little 
Girl;” clothing from Mrs, Von Stralendorff, Misses 
Garrett, London, and others. 

Corrections: Mr. Ord’s £10. ros. appropriated to the 
Minister's Poor's Purses. Mrs. Spence should be Miss 
Spence. 


ORTHAMPTON.—The PULPIT of 

the Unitarian Church. King-street, will be 

VACANT after the 25th of March next. Communica- 

tions to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED 
KNIGHT, 9, Marefair, Northampton. 


ANTED, to place a_ Respectable 
Youth toa CABINET MAKER or JOINER. 
Apply W. M., /7erald Office. 


ANTED, immediately, a trustworthy 

person, between 30 and 40, as Working HOUSE- 

KEEPER and PLAIN COOK.—Apply X. W. 89, Park 
Road, West Brighton. 


ANTED a GOOD PLAIN COOK 
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The Miss PHILLIPS have VACANCIES for TWO 
Little GIRLS as Weekly Boarders.—Duties resumed on 
the 2oth inst. 

NUTSFORD.—Miss ARDERN’S 


SCHOOL will REOPEN after the Christmas 
Holidays on Tuesday, January 2tst. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. John Davies, 

M.A. will RE-OPEN his Boarding School on 

Jen 27th. ‘Two vacancies. For terms, &c., address as 
above. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pros- 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS.—DYSART, HOUSE, CLEVEDON,— 
Miss E. MARTIN’S Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on 

Monday, January 2oth, 1879. 
OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
and Miss LEWIN'’S SCHOOL for BOYS will be 


REOPENED on Wednesd th,—Bingfield 
Albert Road. oie See eit 


DUCATION.—BATH.— Mrs, 


JEFFERY receives as Boarders GIRLS attendin 
the Bath High School, to whom she gives her person 
care and supervision.—o, Norfolk Crescent. 


(~ ROYDON.—School for -Girls.—Miss 
\~ BIDDELL, who has passed in honours the Cam- 


bridge and Kensington Examinations, receives Boarders: 
home comforts: terms 40 to 60 guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, 


Wellesley Road, next Free Christian Church. 
DINBURGH.—Widow Lady (Unita- 


rian) wishes to receive as BOARDERS, Children 
Orphans, or whose parents are abroad.—Address, Mrs. 
Wm. Brown,,22, Melville Terrace, Meadows. References 


kindly permitted to the Rev, R. B. Drummond and John 
Warren, Esq. 


Le B.A. (assisted by S. C. Hill, Esq., B,Sc., B.A. 


1st class Honoers in English of th iversity 
Berlin, will REOPEN ‘School on Fri ona raik : 
24th, 1879.—Present ; ’ Alms- 
wood, Tdioen Sear 7 _ 


EATH BROW SCHOOL. 


F from ten to sixteen t 
tions of itpp, tad Foun: ste. Tov ahaa 
their brothers. The NEXT TERM teeter Wa 
nesday, 2and, otk 
to bse’ Case, Heath teat’ Haneient Coe ae 


January 10, 1879. 


IARIES, ALMANACS, 


one or two well-bred BOYS, 13 to 15 years old, a CHRISTMAS CARDS, best 1879. 
pleasant home is. offered at Eisenach , where 
they can attend either the Classical cientific 
Schools: Unitarian religious instruction.-—-Address F., 


care of Mr. Gregg, 22, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


BOskvinc AND DAY SCHOOL 


180 i ns and great Variety. A large lot of 
SCRIBBLING PAPER at 6d. per tb. 


TOHNSON & RAWSON, 89, Market-st., Manchester, 
4 HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 


German 
or the 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Monk Bridge House Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 
, Monkgate, YORK.—The Misses POWELL and Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
RUMMON D will OPEN their Establishment January Glasgow. 
23rd. Subjects: English, Popular Sciences, Languages, OME PAGE TRACTS.—In fi 


Music, Drawlng, &c., elementary and advanced. 
References and prospectuses on application. 


PB rb iabanarnstted case Essie! stoeatrientckn em aan one os eo) TSE 
RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 
LEGE.—This High-class School will be OPENED 

on January 21st, 1879. Only Academical Honourmen 

will’ be on the Educational staff. The Religious 

Instruction given in the School will be in full accord- 

ance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 

The’ Rev. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 

Church, Brighton.—For 


applications forthese Tracts should be 
to Mr. C. 7. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester, 


R. MARTINEAU’S PORTRAIT.— 


A few proof copies of etching by Rajon of Dr 
Martineau’s portrait by Watts, price five guineas, are to 
be had on application to Messrs. Agnew and Sons, Old 
Bond-street, London; or, in Manchester, to Messrs. 
Johnson and Rawson. Prints of the same picture are 
also obtainable at the same addresses. 


IN GERMANY.—To 


prepertes, terms, and testi- 


monials, apply to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, temporary, Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 137, Gower-street, London. 
No. 12, Dorset Gardens, Brighton. | NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISIMAS, 
—_ = = Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
1 OUST LERNER HIGH SCHOOL, HE PRINCE’S PRIUMPH: 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 


A Drama for Home Representation, 
N.B.—New Books at 1d. in the shilling discount for 
cash, free by post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per 
cent discount. g 


Now ready. Insmall 8vo, pp. xvi.—240, Cloth, red edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to Congregations, 1s. ad. 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IN THIRTY 
Orvers or Worsuip. With additional rs 
and Thanksgivings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JONES. 
and playground. : : Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
ee offers a1 g hammer yee fh Garden. 
in its Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, | - ee 
Natural History Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. Just Published, Price Sixpence. 
SCHOOL REOPENS on Monday, Jan. 20th, 1879. OYE CHURCH LIFE: its significance 


HOLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRK- and value. A Sermon preached in the Ai 
’ 


Ancient 
Chapel of 'Toxteth, Liverpool, November 18 in, 

DALE, SOUTHPORT.—Conducted by Mr. | the first $ d his posite bas bye cope 
TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S.—The premises are excellently 


the first Sunday of his ministry there), e 
f devotional services used on the occasion, . EDWIN 

situated near the sea, and all the domestic arrangements R 

are as complete as a long experience can make them. 


Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of 
London and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. H 
HENSON, University of London, thoroughly prepares 
Boys for college, the local examinations, or for business. 
The school possesses an unusually complete provision of 
apparatus and specimens for the teaching of ‘Science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen 
years has shown to conduce to the progress and in- 
terest of pupils in their studies. Good cricket ground 


ODGERS 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 


The Course of Instruction is comprehensive and thorough, | Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
being the result of a thoughtful experience of twenty- | burgh. Liverpool: Henry Young, 12, South Castle-st. 
eight years. Many of Mr. Templar’s scholars have | Manchester: Johnson and Rawal 89, Market-street. 


ained distinction at the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
“xaminations, and at Owens and other Colleges 
SCHOOL will REOPEN on January 21st 
‘We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar 
is known to us as an experienced, skilful, and very 
successful teacher.” 
Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
R. N. Philips, M.P. 
C. S. Grundy, Mayor of Manchester. 


a ee ee 
Cy ae T RU T-H SE ae. 
EDITED BY JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 

The numbers for 1879 will contain :—1. 
nine lectures by the Editor, on ‘ Satan, or 
and Comedy of Superstition.” 
by - Rev. ME ee oe and ] 

. A series o ineteenth Cent Sermons,” | 

ev. Wm. Binns; T. W. F recloslcoat™ c. 

rofessor 


Jas. Drummond, B.A. Harry Rawson. W. Miall; T. Sadler, Ph. D.; P: Ay 

Wm. Gaskell, M.A. S. A. Steinthal. B.Sc.; P. H. Wicksteed, M.A.; J: B.A,, 

H. J. Leppoc, J.P. Rodolph Suffield. | and others, ‘The 7ruthseeker is published on first 
of el — price theepeaa ta ~~ 

? 2 London : Williams and Northgate, 14, Henriet 5 

BET STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS: Covent Garden. Manchester: Johnson and 30, 
80, Market-street, and J. Heywood, shou 

Just published, post 8vo, price ros. 6d., post free, Any bookseller can supply the 772 ‘her to order. 


HADOWS of the COMING TRUTH. 


A consideration of the Broad Aspects of Religion 
viewed in connexion with the Doctrine of Development. 


Two copies 6s., post free. 


Pe CBEMAR BOILER MA 
36, will shortly be DISENGAGE 
resent situation five years : extensive expe 
jocomotive, marine, and land boilers, also st 

general girder work, and wrought iron roofs : ab 
ighest character and references if required.—Address, 

‘*Vernon,” care of John Humphreys, Penaron age, 

Kerry, Montgomeryshire. = i 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Es?astt 


oi H OLDSWORTH & 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLS' 
AND . 

GENERAL HOUSE FURNIS 
One oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE Kine 
Terms— Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered Carria; 


H, BROCKELBANI] 
“CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 


4 


A Post Office Order for 3s. 6d., sent to the Ex 
(De Montfort-street, Leicester), or to the P 2 
will secure a copy for a year. by post, to 


Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., post free, 
HE POETS LAUREATE. OF 
ENGLAND, being a History of the Office of 
Poet Laureate, Biographical Notices of its Holders, and 
a Collection of Satires, Epigrams, and Lampoons directed 
against them. By WALT ¢R HAMILTON, 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


[= OU ES PO A eee cal. 


“The value of this unpretending little treatise is very 
much greater than might be inferred from its anonymous 
appearance and its unpretending title. It starts from the 
ground of the barest and simplest know-nothingism and 
the results of the writer's reasonings lead him to Christ- 
ianity.”—Literary Churchman. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, 
HE -HANDBOOK OF BIBLE 


WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and Proper Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation art Signification. By the Rev. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 

“The book forms a vast fund of knowledge in the most 
aa words, phrases, and proper names of the Bible, 
and we can confidently recommend it as a valuable aid to 
Sunday-school teachers and to all thoughtful, studious 
readers of the Scriptures who have not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.”—Umi- 
tarian Herald, - ‘ 


23 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, 


— ~~. 


Specialities—The Registered Re: go 
The Imperial Pheaton under 4 cwt., | Pat 
Landeau, 7% cwt. Drawings on a) 


UCCO.—We again beg to dra 
tion to this Wine, which we y 
bring before the notice of he for 
last year. Itisa Pure, Natural, Li Vii 
character, without any spirit added, the 
Sicilian estates of the ce d'Aumale, A 
We have pleasure in being able.to announc 
can now reduce the price to . 
; 24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMI 


~ F’cap 8vo, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
R. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


AND HIS WORKS. Being a Brief Biographical 
and Critical Review. By JAMES BALL. 


Just published, price 4d., by post 4%4d., 
"THE SYMPATHY AND ACTION 
OF ENGLAND IN THE LATE EASTERN 


CRISIS, and What Came of Them. Also, The Value 


of the Rhodope Report. By A. BOYLE, ; 26, H& co. f 
Now ready, price rs. 6d., post free, handsomely bound, |” 1 Wied 
‘ re lettered, and fully illustrated, : ; MBRE LLAS.—One 


Stocks in 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


FTER WORK FOR 1878,; Datanhour. Chay : 
This new volume of ‘‘After Work” contains a | and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 
great fund of healthy, instructive, and entertaining | ; 7 cane 
reading, interesting and useful to all members of the | : 
family circle. : Se Births. 
‘* Just the sort of periodical that is much wanted at the | GEORGE.—On the 5th ult., at Cose 


rae; time, especially in small towns where the public 
ouses become the only refuge, or wandering in the 
streets.” —Midland Gazette. 


the wife of Joseph George, of a so . 
PESEL.—On the 6th -inst., at 11, Mor 

Mrs, FR. Pesel, of a daughter, 
POYNTING.—On the 7th the wife 

Chas. ‘I’. Poynting, of Fall » of 


: Deaths, 
AARCHER.—On the 24th Decem “ 

Lilian Archer, and on the 7th 
and 9 months, at Bennett-st: 
chester. a 


Now ready, Two Vols , price 6s., post free. 
LEXICON of NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK, ona New Plan; by which the Greek 
New Testament may be translated into English with 
demonstrable accuracy by the most simple method. With 
A COMPANION to the LEXICON of NEW TES- 
ceneee. ant Fatiedpe ss the Ten Thousani : na ‘ i 
lexions of the Greek Verbs are arranged with a ‘ 
Index, so as to afford the quickest ble reference. _ ASH.—On the 24th ult Robert \sh, 
“To those whose knowledge of Greek is but limited, | | Derbyshire, aged 27 years. = 
9 who.are eotiens of studyi gt ak Toren y POLES AERO RE eae tl 
e Oai n, it may | recom oy Je ch, age 
ce that it will Nghten, their inbours.”-n}.7RASER.-On shale balan 


with the assurance t 
Christian World. John Fraser, 
CK’S NEW{# 
UES: 


E LLIOT 
CA 

A CATALOGUE of 

CHIAL, and 


5 
o 


ST 
AL 


ya 


Either of the above will be sent, post free, for one 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 


7 Ps ap: 
5 i @ 
i * +) “ew | 


rian Rerald. 
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REV, JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


Dr. Philip Schaff says it is probable that the revised 
New Testament, at least—possibly also parts of the 
‘Old Testament—will be published in 1880, just 500 
years after Wycliffe furnished the first complete version 
of the Scriptures in the English language. Dr. Schaff 
has not the least fear as to the general acceptance of 
the work of the Anglo-American Bible Revision Com- 
mittee. The combination of able Biblical scholars 
from the churches of the two great nations speaking 
the English language, the remarkable harmony of.the 
revisers in the prosecution of their work, and the 
‘growing desire of the churches for a timely- improve- 
ment and brightening up of our venerable English 
version, justify, in his opinion, the expectation of a 
speedy and general adoption of the revision in great 
Britain and America. ‘The Americans, we learn, are 
taking great pains to place their people in a right posi- 
tion for dealing with the revision as soon as it comes 
into their hands. The editor of the Sunday School 
World, published in Philadelphia, has issued a “ Bible 
Revised Number,” made up of papers contributed by 
several of the most eminent revisers in the United 
States. The papers fill nearly forty columns of the 
above named periodical. So far as Great Britain is 
concerned, however, hardly anything has been done to 
prepare the people’ for dealing intelligently and dis- 
passionately with the results of a movement now 
drawing towards completion. 


The Christian “Register has discovered and exposed 

a Unitarian Superstition. This “blinding superstition” 
which has fallen, it seems, upon thousands of 
Unitarians, consists in a belief, very widely and con- 
stantly acted upon, that the American Unitarian 

_ Association can work miracles. It was a comfortable 
su ition, and we very sincerely regret to find that 
it is so entirely founded on myth, as the Aegister shows. 
The Association, so far from being able to work 
miracles is, at the present moment, very much in want 
of help. The extrayagances to which this superstitious 


faith has sometimes been carried are indeed extraor- 
inary. We are told that “There are not wanting 


ingle parishes which stand willing to receive sums 

” aidan ie total income of the Association, and 
there are not wanting zealous brethren who wonder 

: why these sums are not voted at once!” “There is 
. ing very curious,” says the Ps id “in the 
tone of some of the applications. If you want a 
Unitarian society in Swaggerton, you must send us the 
smartest man you've got, and pay his salary till he 
_ builds us up as big as Babylon. If our enterprise is 
to go forward in Sleepy Hollow, you must build us as 


a church as that of the Presbyterians or the 
ians. We are doing all we can to keep up 
‘standard in Athabasca; but you haven’t given us 
dequate backing as you gave to Saskatchewan, 

are getting ee ie It looks like favour- 

; wonders if people of Pamphylia, 

idia, and Lycaonia took credit to themselves 

il and Silas, as if it were doing a favour 
t At ! and if the disciples at 
Peter and John went 
but gave ‘hem the 


Encyclical Letter, mainly 


Reformation. 
the evils for which Socialism seeks a remedy. 


modern institutions, and an incitement to the faithful 
servants of the Church to participate in the political 
elections. On this the Dazly News says that it would 
be for the interests of Italy in the end that the clericals 
should meet their opponents at the polling-booths. It 
would be a decided practical gain for the modern 
institutions which the Pope denounces if their enemies 
would come out and confront them in the open day. 
The complaint which the more advanced among the 
Italian Liberals used to mgke about the narrow limits 
of the franchise in Italy is now taken up a good deal 
by the followers of the Vatican policy. “Give us a 
more popular suffrage, and we will meet you anywhere,” 
is the common cry of these latter now. The Italian 
suffrage is extremely restricted. It will sooner or later 
have to be enlarged. It is likely enough that a sudden 
enlargement would in many places, and for some time 
to come, give a triumph to the Ultramontanes. But 
at one time or another the question between the Church 
and the State, the Pope and the people,,the Vatican 
and modern institutions, will have to be settled at the 
voting places. 


A calculation has appeared in the St. Petersburg 
Gazette, which is well fitted to arrest the attention of 
philanthropists, and induce them, more than ever they 
have done in the past,-to use their influence in direct- 
ing aright the action of the Government on foreign 
affairs. Since 1853 there has been a sacrifice of 
2,448,000 lives in war, and a financial expenditure 
amounting to no less than £2,743,000,000, a large 
portion of which waste is clearly traceable to the 
mistakes of diplomatists who have, during the last 
twenty years, undertaken to direct the destinies of 
Europe. ‘The. greatest sufferers,” says the writer, 
“have, of course, been the working classes, especially 
in Germany, where factories and workshops are con- 
stantly being closed.” ‘The workmen thus deprived of 
employment have scattered themselves all over Europe, 
and are propagating with astonishing rapidity “ that 
social disease which is called Socialism.” Evidently 
if lovers of freedom ignore their responsibilities through 
an unwillingness to master the broad outlines of ques- 
tions involving such costly sacrifices, there are laws at 
work in the economy of the world which will not fail 
to bring home to them the consequences, as we are 
already beginning to realise in this country. 


Of the prospect of the Mission in Paris contem- 
plated by M. Loyson under English Episcopal 
recognition, the Paris correspondent of the Guardian 
is unable to take a very sanguine view. The corre- 
spondence between Pétre Hyacinthe and the Primus of 
Scotland, which has recently been published in England 
and France, purports to proceed from the Société de la 
Réforme Catholique, but nobody knows what that 
society is, what it consists of, or who are its members. 
The truth is the correspondence proceeds from 
Grassart, the well-known ultra-Protestant library and 
depot of both French and English Protestant propa- 
gandism, and which has nothing whatever to do with 
the Catholic world and feeling of France except to 
attack and depreciate them. No movement proceeding 
from, or even connected with, such a quarter, says the 
Guardian’s undoubted authority, can pretend to be in 
any sense a movement in favour of internal reform 
originating within the French Church itself. It seems, 
too, that the funds for the: Old Catholic Chapel about 
to be opened at No. 7, Rue Rochouart, and to be 
served by Pere Hyacinthe, have been furnished, not 
by any French Catholic or association of Catholics, or 
by any internal or spontaneous movement of any body 
of French churchmen, lay or ecclesiastical, but by 
“an American gentleman.” So that it appears that 
out of the forty millions of French Roman Catholics, 
nominal or professing, amongst whom the Pere 
Hyacinthe proposes to open his Mission, not even an 
individual could be found, or association of individuals, 
willing to come forward openly with money and names 
in his support. ‘The fact,” says the writer, “is 
startling, and much to be lamented ; but it is no use 
blinking it, nor shutting our to the inevitable 


are the results of the! inference to be drawn from it. We may entertain a 


The Church, he says, is the solution of | 
The | 
| Ztalie, a journal of Rome, regards the Encyclical as an 
appeal to all Catholics to organise a crusade against | 
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very poor opinion ‘Of French Roman Catholics and 
French Ultramontanes for being satisfied with what 


| they have, and for submitting to the spiritual bondage, 


and false doctrines, and un-Catholic discipline, and 
mutilated rites, which have been imposed upon them 
by an authority foreign to their own National Church. 
But if they do not, and will not, complain or protest, 
or rise up against such things, what can we do, or 
what right or plea have we to interfere?” 


There are probably many who, though feeling pity 
for a blind beggar on meeting with‘one, have never in 
their lives given a thought to the condition of the 
blind in general, and must be astonished to hear that 
there are no less than 30,000 totally blind persons in 
Great Britain, mostly paupers. For the further infor- 
mation of such persons, it may not be amiss to adduce 
a few facts bearing upon the subject. Besides these 
30,000 totally blind, it is computed that there are 
probably nearly 100,000 who cannot see sufficiently to 
be educated in an ordinary school. On the Continent 
and in America 30 per cent of the blind are capable 
of maintaining themselves, while only one per cent 
have hitherto been enabled to do so here. That there 
is no lack of kindly feeling in behalf of the blind 
appears from the fact that in London alone there are 
scores of institutions for their benefit, and that the 
metropolis in various ways supports some 2,200 
blind persons. ‘The best known of the London insti- 
tutions is the Royal Normal College and Academy * 
Music, at Upper Norwood, as, with the exception of 4 
college for gentlemen’s sons at Worcester, it is the 
only one in the kingdom at which the higher education 
of the blind is provided for. In this connection we 
may mention that a famous orator, the late Bishop 
Wilberforce, once described in most pathetic terms the 
sufferings of the blind. He had hardly sat down when 
a well-known legislator, Professor Fawcett, who had 
lost his sight, rose and said the éloquent speaker was 
quite mistaken, because the blind had so many com- 
pensations unknown to those who had sight. The 
sense of hearing, it is well known, is quickened in 
proportion as the other sense vanishes. Sir Walter 
Scott has put into the mouth of a blind old woman a 
speech in which she says, in her simple language— 
“God be praised that when He took away my poor 
eyesight He left me my hearing.” 


The Rome Correspondent of the Pal/ Afall Gazette 
tells a miserable story of the effects of superstition 
among the rural population of Italy, which is no further 
advanced in civilisation than England was two or three 
hundred years ago. He writes that in a little village 
away up in the province of Udine, on the borders of 
Italia Irredenta, there is great alarm and commotion; 
for the young girls of the place, one after another, aré 
showing outward and visible signs of being possessed 
by adevil. According to all accounts there are now 
about thirty young women in this unhappy condition. 
Why the Evil One should have selected so obscure a 
village for his operations does not seem quite clear. 
Indeed the blame is laid not on him, but on the priests. . 
Inquiries made by the authorities have elicited the fact 
that in Lent last year a series of discourses were 
delivered by a priest, in which he described at great 
length and with much detail the pains of hell; thereby 
terrifying weak young women that they were already 
lost and that the devil had entered intothem. The 
priests, who at first were rather pleased with the 
impression their brother made, have since found that 
though they had raised the spirit they had no power 
to lay it again. Holy water produces no effect, the 
most searching exorcisms fail, and even such practical 
measures as beating the persons affected have been 
found useless. While the fit of madness is on, the 
“possessed” crow like cocks, or mew like cats, or bark 
and howl like dogs and wolves. What is worse, they 
shock their neighbours by blasphemous and obscene 
language ; being especially violent against the priests, 
cursing them for their inability to relieve their suffering 
by casting out the devil. The prefect of the province 
has sent a commission to Verzegnis, the name of the 
village, to see what can be done to stop the progress 
of this madness; for, by force of example and terror, 
it threatens to spread. The people of the district are 
ignorant and uneducated, and cannot be ded 
but that the devil is really at large amongst them, 
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WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. |tion. The progress of Liberia had been retarded by. 
the rule of a mongrel class who had looked down on 

The total population of the empire of Japan, as taken | the full negro. But time and the order of Providence 
at the census of September last, is 34,338,404. | had changed all this, the pure negro element having 

A sanatorium for the reformation of women who | gone from America to Liberia, and the mongrel element 
have fallen into habits of intemperance has been | being now in a minority. He was sure that the educa- 
opened at Spelthorne. tion of the negroes in America would cause them to 
turn from ‘that country to Africa, for they were fast 
learning that noamendment of the Constitution could 
make a black man white. He looked to the emigra- 
tion to Liberia of educated American negroes for the 
eventual civilisation and Christianisation of Africa. 
The great desire, said the lecturer, of the negroes 
educated in the United States was to go to Africa to | 
teach their brethren, and in Liberia there was an 


The Leicester School Board has decided to establish 
a library in connection with the school, Mr. Councillor 
Bennett having contributed £200 for that purpose. 

The Oxford School Board has started its first school, 
a new day industrial school, intended for the waifs and | 
strays not otherwise provided for—a necessary and 
legitimate work for school boards. 


Dr. Thomas Edward Clark, who for twenty years equally strong desire to learn. He had ten| 


has had a large and lucrative practice as a physician at youths from the African’ bush under instruction in 
Bristol, is about to take orders ia the Church of| ‘America; one, who was the son of a king, would read 
England, and with that view has relinquished his| the Bible in Hebrew before this year was out. The 
practice. Liberian Advocate,a paper published by the lecturer, 

An Aberdeen scholar has formed a new synonym 
for precipice. On being recently asked at an examina- 
tion how cataracts and waterfalls are formed, he 
promptly replied, ‘“ By pouring water oyer a Presby- 
terian.” 

A friend addressed to himself a letter, written in 
Hebraic characters, and posted it. . The letter was 
delivered in due course, the English translation being 
written in one corner for the guidance of the postman. 
This is an agreeable tribute to the erudition of the 
Post Office. 


In Macmillan there is a sensible article ‘On Methods 
of Sick Relief.” “It is said that at St. Bartholomew’s, 
on one occasion, 120 patients were seen and dismissed , 
by one physician in an hour and ten minutes, or at the 
rate of thirty-five seconds each.” The public has 
much to learn in this matter. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope, on “ Novel Reading” in the 
Nineteenth Century, contends, not unfairly, that much 
preaching of morality is done by novels, which have 
thus to some extent superseded sermons; and he 
scores when he says “ Teaching to be efficacious must 
be popular.” Preachers might recollect this, and read 
the article with advantage. 


The public are beginning to call out about the 
heawy expenditure of the present Government, and 
ieBears that the Chancellor of the Exchequer likes 
_.® prospect less than any of his colleagues. Not 
long since, as he was standing at the window of his 
house, he said to a friend, “ There is not a glimmer 
of hope anywhere,” then he broke off and said, “ Yes, 
there is though; there goes a drunken man!” 


Another gratifying example of interdenominational 
communion was witnessed at the recent opening 
services of the new Baptist Chapel, in Grey-street, 
Crook, of which the Rey. W. Fletcher is pastor. 
Amongst the special preachers were the Rev. J. 
Tesseyman (Wesleyan), and Rev. T. Dodds (Presby- 
terian). ‘The opening services were brought to a close 
with a lecture by the Rev. E. Riley, on “ George Fox, 
the First of the Quakers.” 


Mr. W. H. Malloek tries with ill-directed persistency 
to unsettle the principle of freedom of thought, by a 
paper in the WVineteenth Century, in which he delibe- 
rately announces that, if faith were deeper, toleration 
for those who attack religious belief would cease, and 
though we should not burn or hang heretics, we should 
restrain them. Mr. Knowles should show the strength 
of his convictions by restraining Mr. Mallock from 
publishing any more absurdities of this kind in his 
review. 

The Secretary of the Royal Society for the Assist- 
ance of Discharged Prisoners, says that “hundreds of 
discharged prisoners we have assisted in the last 
twenty-one years are at the present moment doing 
well in respectable employment. We areable to trace 
a few cases even as far back. as 1857, and have certain 
information of others in almost every year from that 
date up to 1864, from which period we know of very 
many with whom we are in communiction, and who 
are maintaining themselves by honest industry.” 


The Positivist Liturgy has been issued in a handsome 
form on green tinted paper, with gold border. The 
£cho reports that it is creating some dissension in 
Comtist circles. The “prayer” is addressed to the 
“Great Power, the highest humanity, whose children 
and servants we are, from whom we derive everything, 
and to whom we are bound to render everything. May 
we all seek to know Thee better, that we may love and 
serve Thee better.” Another portion of the Liturgy 
speaks of that time when Thou (humanity) “shalt, 
visibly to all, take to Thee Thy great power and reign.” 
The book seems harmless enough, from a Positivist 
point of view, but some eminent members of the sect 
are strongly opposed to its use. 

In a lecture in London on Liberia the other evening 
Mr. E. S. Morris, of Philadelphia, sketched the history 
and institutions of the Republic of Liberia—a West 
African State in which, he said, 20,000 intelligent, 

heer re men and women governed a native 
population of about a million, all law abiding, all | advantages of the “Th ountry ” ins i 
willing and ready to work, and all anxious ape 1,073. . — Aires Bs ride “a 


- i ' . 


who forwarded a courteous and appreciative letter in 
Arabic, expressing his pleasure in learning that the 
work of teaching was to be pushed forward, and his 
desire that the Old and New Testament should be 
read, as well as the Koran, by his people. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Our Church Life: its significance and value. A sermon 
preached in the Ancient (hapel of Toxteth, by 
J. Edwin Odgers. Williams and Norgate. 

The sermon with which Mr. Odgers opened his 
ministry at Toxteth Park is in its way a manifesto, 
expressing a conviction shared by many of our ministers 
and laymen, that while we should abandon nothing of 
the gains we have achieved for liberty and for the 
individual, we have need now to cultivate religious 
fellowship, and to seek all the benefit which is to be 
derived from others, from the best and wisest. We 
have taken a leng extract from this admirable discourse 
for our column of “Thoughts on Religion,” which 
will serve both to introduce the sermon itself, and to 
adapt a part of it for a special lesson on our church 
life. : 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


RAILWAY PASSES. 
AMERICAN railways are about to put a stop to railway 
passes, and have first seen the right of the matter by 
consulting the Scriptures. In the office of Mr. Sidney 
W. Beers, the general passenger agent of the New 
Jersey Midland Railway, the following significant 
notice appears:— 


In those days there were no passes given. 
Search the Scriptures. 

Thou shalt not pass—Numbers xx. 18. 

Suffer not a man to pass—Judges iii. 28. 

The wicked shall no more pass—Nahum i, 15. 

None shall ever pass—Isaiah xxxiv. I0. 

This generation shall not pass—Mark xiii. 30. 

Though they war, yet shall they not pass— 
Jeremiah xli. 42. 

So he paid his fare and went—Jonah i. 3. 


® 


AMERICAN LOVE OF NOBILITY. 

Tue New York Nation, in a wonderfully sympathetic 
article on the Court at Ottawa, recently said:—“If the 
secrets of American hearts could be revealed, we fear 
it would be found that the material for about a million 
of each order of nobility, from dukes down, exists 
among ts under quite republican exteriors, and that if 
a Court circle were set up among us, no earthly power 
could prevent its assuming unnatural and unmanage- 
able proportions. A prince like the late Emperor 
Maximilian, whose purse was meagre but whose con- 
nection with a reigning house was unquestioned and 
close, might find. worse ways of repairing his fortune 
than setting up an amateur Court in some of the 
Atlantic cities and charging a moderate fee for pre- 
sentation, and drawing the line judiciously so as to 
keep up the distinction without damaging his revenues. 
To prevent cutting remarks on the members of the 
circle, however, and too much ridicule of the whole 
enterprise, he would have to give the editors high 
places about his person, and provide offices for the 
reporters in his basement.” 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral in New York, now 
approaching completion, is the most magnificent church 
edifice in the United States, and its cost is estimated 
at £600,000. 

Though the Baptists are numerically the strongest 
religious body in the United States, they have allowed 
their only quarterly organ to go down for want ‘of: 
adequate support. A recent attempt to resuscitate 
the review proved unsuccessful, as the 1,500 requisite 
subscribers were ngt forthcoming. ; 

The work undertaken under the auspices of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, of sending into 
the country needy and worthy children for a vacation, 
has been performed during the past season with marked 
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The most notable religious book recently published ¢ 
in America, says the Christian Register, is the Sermons 

of Philip Brooks, of Boston, the friend of Dean Stanley, 

and one of the strongest men in the United States 

pulpit. He has been greatly influenced by Robertson, 

of Brighton, but is no servile imitator of the English 
preacher. 


The opening of the new Unitarian Church at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, is notable for two things which will 
attract the interest of English readers, viz., that with 
all its furnishings it was fully paid for, and that-the 
poet Longfellow was the donor of the pulpit Bible. 


It should also be mentioned that the plans were a free 


had fallen into the hands of a chief, a Mohammedan, |’ 


success. The full number who have received the | to our joyful willingness to take all 


of others, towards their s; 


gift of the architects. b 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


OUR CHURCH LIFE: ITS AIM AND ITS 
WANT. 

REV. J. EDWIN ODGERS. 
THE principle of the Reformation has done its great work, 
in conjunction with increased activity of thought in the 
minds of this century, and the demands of the soul, never ~ 
so loud and incessant as at present, at once for truth and 
for freedom. The growth of religious. independence has 
shown the power of the appeal which has been made to 
‘earnest minds of all shades of belief. Our land is covered 
with churches and chapels which have had for their 
ground and reason the longing of the soul for some fuller, 
heartier, religious life, or some higher, purer teaching 
than had been found before. And so our Nonconformist ~ 
churches are pledged to this position—that the need of 
the individual soul is the reason and foundation of the 
church ; that the longing for a more intimate relation of 
the soul with God himself, and of the mind with Truth 
itself, is the ground of separation from other churches ‘ 
assuming to be catholic or national ; that the devotion of - 
the earnest heart, and the conscientious godliness .of an 
earnest life, are the true conditions of the reception of — 
God’s spiritual gifts and consolations, rather than attention _ 
to formulary, or acquiescence in the-supernatural methods — 
of a sacramental system ; that Christianmenand women, 
joined in sympathy on the deepest, holiest side of their 
common nature, in unity of aim, that aim the highest and — 
most important, constitute the church—not that the fact 
of belonging to a church can constitute them Christians, “4 
or render possible or certain some favour of God which 
individual faith might not attain without it. As I under- - 
stand it, this is the conviction to which we pledge ourselves — 
as members of a Nonconformist body. And if this be 
the case, do we not at the same time pledge ourselves to 
something more than a mere attendance at services and 
sermons, something more than a Dissenting Conformity? 
Surely those who willingly confide in the judgment of an 
apparent majority in their religious matters, who acquiesce 
in the teachings of a presumed authority, who suspend __ 
reason in order to avail themselves of supernatural means _ — 
of grace, have a handle against us, if we, who plead the 
bidding of duty as the ground of our isolation, have but’ 
heartless apathy, instead of fuller life, to show for our — 
freedom ; but petty discord, instead of hearty co-operation _ 
and forbearing charity, to show for our voluntary system; 
but a weak faith and a spirit of shallow criticism, instead 
of strong individual conviction in ourselves and reverence — 
for the same in others, to show for our free services and 7 
our private judgment. It does not speak well for us if ~ 
our religion disappears when we take it into ous own 
hands. The poor dependent on the word and deed of 
his priest is nearer to deep and beneficial spiritual 
influence than many an arrogant assertor of independence, i 
who prides himself on his dryness of emotion and the 
crushing irony with which he judges others. If we: we 2) 
content to rest where we are, in our little religious cirel P- 
thinking that our separation can suffice to make or to 
us pure in spirit and progressive in holy living, then is our 
position stultified by our own sloth and lifelessness. — For ws 
the very ground of socéa/ worship is found in the conscious 
incompleteness of our individual being. The os Bid 
want, the cry of our souls for fuller, freer develop ay 


for a close relation to God and the Truth, cannot be 
satisfied by the mere formation of fresh associations, or 
the mere variation of form and method in our service: 
When it has brought us hither, it must take us farther, 


ur church will be not the satisfaction but the blig! 
of our religious aspirations and possibilities. If 1 
only to gratify our individual peculiarities of taste, o 
insist on new creeds instead of old ones, only to propaga 
individual influence, nay, if we come only te ‘aj 


hear what appears to us to be higher ‘truth than i 
where to be found—then has our church don 
spiritual harm. It has led us, or allowed us, 
that need of the soul w marks its life, 
sufficiency which is death. Our chur 
witness to our individual wants, sh 


can give us from the lives, t 
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of our life where our own experience fails, and our | things at once, but that is not quite correct; at least I 


faith is weak, God, who has led no two souls through 
precisely the same experience of trial and consolation, can 
give us through another’s soul the help and comfort that 
we need. The fulness of the perfect man we fail to find 
in any ove; God‘ does not trace his image fully on any 
individual character; yet in religious intercourse and 
fellowshiplies thejighest opportunity of gathering together 


those separated lineaments of a divine beauty which | 


appear here and there, giving, perhaps, to every soul 
under some aspect, a grace, a strength, a perfection, which 
is to some other new and strange. Some ray of divine 
light, which we have failed to catch, will shine on us— 
some gleam of truth will cheer the way which seemed to 
us totally dark, if we, with mutual trust and charity, keep 
our souls open to the lessons which may flow from fellow- 
ship with our brethren, who have been led by other paths 
than ours. The supply of the deficiency of the one from 
the fulness of another is the great object of all social life ; 
and in our church-life it is only the readiness to give and 
to receive which can help us forward to the true object of 
such association, namely, the fuller revelation to us and in 
us of God, by bringing to a focus, as it were, all those 
varying and variously communicated characteristics by 
which He is apprehended in individual souls, and the 
increased fulness and richness of our lives which should 
result’ from knowledge thus widened and faith thus 


confirmed. 
i re Re em 
FIRESIDE READINGS. 


CONFESSIONS. 


“Hearken, Lord! the year is dying, 
- Help Thou me to make replying 
To the debt there’s no denying. 


Bitter need, O Lord, it brought me} 
Sin and strife, O Lord, it taught me; 
Wove strong chains of fear about me, 


** Didst thou seek that I should aid thee? 
Didst thou love what I forbade thee? 
Leave the strength whereby I stayed thee?” 


' Lord, I fainted oft, and falling, 
Fright and fear my heart appalling, 
Heard Thee not when Thou wast calling. 


© When my love again had found thee, 
Didst thou bind my armour round thee, 
Keep the charge whereto I bound thee?” 


Lord, I sought not ease nor pleasure, 
Wasted wseithet gift nor treasure, 
Only sorrow filled my measure. 


; _ Nothing, Lord, I plead before thee, 
.. But one boon I do implore thee— 
‘ That Thy love I may restore Thee. 


*¢ Child that love has watched and fed thee, 

Through the years it has bestead thee, 

And to Me it now has led thee.” 

Lord, no future years alarm me, _ 

Life nor death no more can harm me 

Ifin Thy dear love I arm me. 

Praise the Lord! the year is dying! 

' And my soul in God relying, 

Will not fear to make replying. 

—aAuthor of ‘‘ Thoughts in Verse. 


; , GATHERING AS IT GOES: 
A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS TO MY SCHOLARS, 

- OnE day during these snowy holidays, as I was not going 
_ to town and wanted some exercise, I determined to 
Took after my garden walk myself. While busy with 
my spade, I thought, the little ones cannot go out, 
yee tere it will please them if I make a snow man. 
telling them to look out of the window, I began. 
Do you know how to make a: snow man? I don’t 
expect all of you do, for snow has been scarce of late 
until now we have an old-fashioned winter upon 
us. Well, I went on to the grass plot in my garden 
"where the snow lay thick and untouched. I first 
'made a little ball of it with my hands, and then I 
Seg to. roll the ball over the snow. The snow on 
the ground, you know, would stick to the ball as it 
_ rolled over, and thus the bali grew in size until it was 
: that I had to use both hands to push it along. 
2 e while after, it had become so large that I had 
to oa out my whole strength to force it over, and at 
_ length it looked at me as. much as to say, not another 
master! Well, I left it, and next I madea 
Senalle ball and lifted Ano the top of the other. 
en_ shaped with the spade until it assumed 
er ite, Une ofa head and neck; then I 
ed t e front of the face and put a little patch on 
then I made two holes for the eyes and 
gag which, at a distance, looked 
I made another cavity for the 
} hat on the top of its head my 
rte ding as tall as any of you. 
a. Bites, so my work was 


or 


s¢ 


can work with my hands and think with my head at 
the same time; and all the while I was rolling that 
big snow ball, I was thinking what I should say to 
my scholars next Sunday, and the ball itself gave me a 
subject—“ Gathering as it Goes.” ‘Gathering as it 
Goes,” I said, as I gaye another push, and the ball 
received another coating—surely not a bad motto for 
the little ones to begin another year with. 


I must own that this saying is rather a favourite one 
with me. It impressed itself upon my mind rather | 
early in life. When I was a lad first beginning my | 
business career, I made two or three changes, and old 
people used to shake there heads at me and say, “A | 
rolling stone. gathers no moss,” and I believe I was | 
impertinent enough to say on more than one occasion, 
“ves, but a snow-ball gathers as it goes.” Now I call that 
motto about a rolling-stone a thorough impostor, and I'll 
tell you the reason why. There are a great many 
stones that never roll at all and yet gather no moss. 
I was travelling in Spain last summer, and waking up 
in the train early one morning while the crimson dawn 
was in the East, I saw we were travelling through a 
country that was covered all over with big naked 
stones, and no trees, no grass, no herbage, were 
visible. By-and-by we stopped at a station. For 
some time I sought in vain for a town, but at length 
discovered a little patch of stone houses, hardly to be 
distinguished from the big stones that covered the 
land; and it seemed to me the dreariest place to live in 
I had ever seen, Now there is a bit of geography for 
you, teaching you what some parts of Spain are like; 
but what I want toask is, how was it that these stones, 
that no doubt had lain there hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years had gathered no moss? Why, simply 
because the land was barren! -No sweet showers fell 
there, but dry parching winds swept over the plain. 
So those who want to gather moss let them be sure 
that they are in the right spot before they refuse to roll 
any further. For my part I would sooner be a pebble 
on the beech, rounded and polished by friction with 
other stones, "than I would be the mossiest stone hid in 
a dell, knowing nothing of what is going on in the 
world. 

But, after all, I prefer the snow-ball which “ gathers 
as it goes.” And there i is one sense in which we must 
gather, whether we will or not. You and I are not 
the same to-day as we were a year ago. We have each 
gathered a great deal which will affect our characters 
for good, and alas, it may be, for evil also. And for 
this new year we should therefore be careful to gather 
only good. Our little sins, unless by God’s help we 
cure them, will grow bigger and bigger, until some day 
they will become our masters, and, when we wish to 
get rid of them, like the big snow-ball, we shall find 
they aré stronger than we are. 


Once there was a little boy who grew up to be so 


holy by being careful to gather only what was good, 


that he came at last to be called the Son of God. 
And though wicked men hated him and put him to a 
painful death, yet the influence of his life was so great 
that everyone who reads now about it learns to love 
him. He was so kind to those he met that even the 


-most wicked became better by seeing and talking to 


him. Of course I refer to Jesus, whose birth we have 
been thinking of this Christmas time. Pure as snow 
he came from heaven, pure as the snow he lived until 
God called him again to himself. 

The pure white ‘snow reminds me of every little 
child as it comes spotless from God. The “pure in 
heart shall see God,” said Jesus, and taking little 
children up in his arms he said, “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Ah, but I think I hear some thoughtful child say, 
the snow gets dirty and muddy by lying on the ground, 
and being trampled on by passers by. What is it like 
then, teacher ? 

Then, children, it is like those who have. gathered 
evil instead of good. It is like men and women who 
have forgotten God and become wicked. I see two 
men swearing and fighting, I see a drunken woman 
beating her children, I see angry faces, selfish faces, 
deceitful faces—these are like the dirty trampled snow 
mixed with the mud of the streets, and not at all like 
the pure snow that came down from heaven. It 
teaches us how far we can fall from what we ought to 
be, how far we can alter ourselves from God’s image. 

. But, is there no help, no hope for such? Can they 
not once more become pure and good? Thank God, 
yes; children ; the snow teaches us that also. What 
think you comes of all the snow, whether dirty or 
pure? You know what happened last week. The 
sun shone out, the snow began to melt; some of it 
the sun took straight up to heaven again, ‘the rest ran 
away in little streams until it found its way to the big 
rivers, and last of all to the sea. But it won’t remain 
there ; the sun will find it out, and, sooner or apd 


| take it up to heaven again. Will the dirt go u 


heaven, think you? No, God separates the snow 
the mud it is mixed with, and leaves the mud on the 
BpOuris Weed tt Santee SoBe 

God’s love is like the sun He has made. Like the 
rays of the sun His love seeks out every one. - None 


. 
. 


sO poor, so wretched, or so wicked, but God's love 


will find them out. Sooner or later He will take us 
all unto Himself, but if we have forgotten Him, if we 
have lived a life of sin, then, like the dirty snow, He 


must purify us first. He must force us to forsake our 
sins, and to do that we may have to bear Bs ich trouble 
and affliction, but better that than He should forsake 
us altogether. 
See the snow so gently falling 
Soft and white upon the earth, 
Pure and fresh from God’s own keeping 
As a baby at its birth. 
Little ones the snow-flakes watching 
Dropping, dropping, to the ground; 
May you, like the dear child Jesus, 
Ever pure and good be found. 
Like him grow in grace and stature, 
Like him shun each luring sin; 
Bear the cross, the shame despising, 
And like him the victory win. 


hou 


CURIOSITIES. 


A hungry tramp wished himself a horse, that he 
might occasionally have a bit in his mouth. 

A debating society is discussing the following 
question: “When Adam and Eve partook of the tree 
of knowledge, did they go into the higher branches?” 

Three things that can’t be done—For an editor to 
please all his readers, a minister to please all his 
congregation, or a yich man to make a will that will 
please all his heirs. 

“How Jonah Lost his Umbrella” was the title of a 
sermon which drew to a Newport (Rhode Island) 
church many people who never suSpected that the 
preacher referred to the prophet’s gourd. 

Mr. P sent his two boys to a friend’s until the 
peril of an impending earthquake should be past. In 


_a few days he received this letter: “Please take your 


boys home and send down the earthquake.” 

A school-boy, being asked by his teacher how he 
should flog him, replied: “If you please, sir, I 
should like to have it on the Italian system of 
penmanship—the heavy strokes upward and the 
downward ones light.” 

Music ofr THE HEarT.—The following extraordinary 
example of eccentricity is related by a Swedish jousnal: 
Dr. Rhuders, physician, has set to music the paipy » 
tions and irregular beatings of the heart of a female, 
a patient in. the hospital at Upsal. ‘This disease, 
written in musical notes with quavers and semi-quavers, 
forms,” says the journal, “a kind of waltz, and is one 
of the greatest curiosities of pathological anatomy.” 

A prudent and well-disposed member of the Society 
of Friends once gave the following friendly advice: 
‘John said he, “I hear thou art going to be married.” 
“Ves,” replied John, “I am” Well,” replied the 
friend, “T have one little piece of advice to give 
thee, and that is—never marry a woman worth 
more than thou art. When I married my wife I was 
worth five shillings and she was worth six. And 
whenever any difference has occurred between us 
since, she has always thrown up the odd shilling.” 

AMUSING BUT NOT COMPLIMENTARY.—At a temper- 
ance meeting at Nantwich, on the anniversary of the 
Total Abstinence Society, a local minister started the 
hymn, “Hold the fort,’ in order “to beguile the time 
until the committee and deputation arrived. The 
first verse was sung by the audience, when the speakers . 
and friends, with the Mayor of Chester at their head, 
emerged from the anteroom. Their appearance was 
hailed with considerable applause, and as they ascended 
the platform, the melody was taken up with renewed 
energy at the ‘point, “See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan: leading on.” The incongruity of the incident 
was apparent, and caused no little amusement amongst 
those present. ° 


JOTTINGS. 


I am not fond of singularity, yet I hope I can. 
follow truth alone, with a view of increasing her train, 
and having more company in time, attracted by the 
same reasons and arguments by which I have been 
swayed myselfi—Dr. Wathaniel Lardner. 

From which play of Shakespeare, or from what part 
of the Bible, it is often asked, did Sterne get the 
quotation, “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb?” Not from either. The expression is said to 
have been stolen by Sterne from George Herbert, 
who wrote in his Jacu/a Prudentum, “To a close-shorn 
sheep God gives wind by measure.” Herbert is said 
to have translated the words from Henri Etienne. 
Sterne’s line has this awkwardness about it—nobody 
sheers lambs. 

That the word Patriotism can be used to disguise 
the ‘worst forms of selfishness—even oppression, 
rapine, slaughter—is as true now as ever it was in 
the sad history of a world which man makes so 
miserable. Are there many “‘ministers of the 
0 | Gospel” in England who are expouncing and illustrat- 
ing this truth from their pulpits at the present time? 
Haye the bishops, old or new, anything to say upon 
it? Or is this t truth, like others, too close to our 
eyes to be visible—even to the overseers ?—/yy 
Leaves. 


THE YEARS. 
AMES, 
The year—swift waves of an eternal sea— 
Successive break on Time’s receding shore: 
Ilere the insurging rise of years to be, 
There the subsiding sob of years no more, 


Here the gay argosies of proud Success, 
Rich-freighted, ride to the rejoicing land; 

There, with unanswered signals of distress, 
Dash Failure’s wretched wrecks upon the strand. 


While o’er the Future’s blue and billowy years, 
Borne under varying skies of gleam and gloom, 

Press toward the Present fleets of hopes and fears, 
Armadas laden with our human doom, 


O angry-voiced! O treasure-bringing Sea! 

O happy Land, that draws its wealth from thee! 
O wiser Souls, that wait upon the shore, 

And take whate’er thou bring’st, nor ask for more! 


The Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1879. 


A purer. Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


its power. 
WitiiaMm Eviery CHANNING. 


“ATHEISM AND THE CHURCH. 


Canon CwrreEIs’ article in the Contemporary on 
“ Atheism and the Church” is singularly liberal and 
candid. It is equally a warning to the clergy against 
the spirit of antagonism to science, and an invitation 
to men of science to consider whether the data of 
natural facts from which the logical faculty deduces 
the conclusion that there is a Power behind pheno- 
mena, may not be supplemented by as trustworthy 
data of human experience and history from which the 
same faculty may deduce conclusions as to What that 
Power is. ‘The article adds one more to the rapidly 
accumulating testimonies that it is among our divines 
rather than among our natural philosophers that the 
mood of concession and reconciliation obtains. Theo- 
logians have been always too ready to cry out in alarm 
against not only the facts of discovery—which stand 
against all assaults of shrieks—but the mere hypotheses 
which the discoverers or their scientific commentators 
have shown perhaps rather too hurried, sometimes too 
playful, and again, too militant an eagerness to draw 
from the facts, and to proclaim as solid as the facts 
themselves. Possibly many of the class are still dis- 
posed to regard the undoubted results of science in the 
same spirit of fear, and to fight out to the bitter end 
the theories of Hux.eyirEs and TyNnpDaALuites, who 
rush in where their masters do not tread. But, on 
the whole, we think that among theologians of mark, 
whose words carry weight with the public, there are 
abundant signs of a different anda higher temper. 
There is a growing discrimination between facts and 
theories. It is becoming clearer that there is a broad 
line, a great gulf if you like, between the realities of 
nature and the deductions of nature’s explorers, some 
of whom have not been, and still are not, sufficiently 
careful to differentiate between the two essentially dis- 
tinct things, some of whom, indeed, seem to take pride 
in identifying their interpretation of nature’s teaching 
with nature’s teaching. The boot of the theologian is 
now on the leg of the savant. The old theologian 
would confound his doctrines with the eternal verities 
of religion. The modern savant is too often success- 
fully seduced by the temptation ofa fling at effete 
theology to confound his own scientific doctrines—as 
much the creations of prepossession as those of the 
theologian—with the eternal verities of nature. While 
parting company with many of our ancient theological 
associations, he is reluctant to abandon one dear old 
friend, familiarly named “The Old Adam.” That 
venerable associate he still enfolds to his’ bosom, and 


now and then, when some theologian of the old- 


fashioned type gives the occasion, he shows that Old 


Adam is as much in human nature in the laboratory 
and the lecture room asin the pulpit. The modern 
religious teacher is doing his best to put an end to 
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We have wandered from Canon CurtTe!s, but our 
remarks have been induced by the admirable tone of 
his paper, and they are not the less german to the 
substance of it. ‘The Canon, as we have said, issues 
notes of caution to the clergy. He counsels them 
against the mistake of abusing modern science and 
depreciating its undoubted difficulties in relation to 
the established—perhaps not nowthe accepted although 
established—theology. He as earnestly appeals to 
them to avoid the still more fatal blunder of trusting 


to worn-out tactics as able.to reduce the massive | 


erections of modern science. Would they win back 
men of science to the Church? Would they bridge 
| over the widening gulf that now-a-days threatens the 


"| destruction of allthat we hold dear? They cannot | e; \ n 
‘it is clearly coming—when religion will obtain a 


too soon or too deeply see to it that “*he Church 
must not part company with the world she is commis- 
sioned to evangelise.” How is it that they have kept 
the Church dissevered from the world? By retiring 
within the retreating shadows of a well-loved past 
instead of coming into “a present that might be 
bright with joyous sunshine.” The Canon admits that 
“the subtleties of the school-men are too long allowed 
to darken the air with pointless and antiquated 
weapons; that the Renaissance, with its literary 
fanaticisms, still reigns over the whole, domain of 
Christian book lore ; and that the crude conceptions 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy have never yet, among 
ecclesiastics, been thoroughly dislodged and replaced 
by the far more magnificent revelations of the modern 
telescope.” P 
It is plain that these ideas are perfectly powerless 
against the influences on theology of the assured and 
certain triumphs of natural research. It would be 
lamentable for religion were they not absolutely impo- 
tent. Their strength is spent: in peace they may 
sink into the tomb of the past. Religion, baptised 
afresh in the newly-discovered and rich seas of nature, 
comes forth with ideas adapted to accord with the new 
science. It is to these ideas that Canon CuRTEIS 
asks the consideration of our physicists. He marks 
the line to which our scientific teachers approach, and 
registers it, in the language of Mr. SPENCER, that “a 
religious system is a normal and essential factor in 
every evolving society,” and in that of the anonymous 
authorof Zxamination of Theism, that “Something Is.” 
But what is the real nature of that Power which under- 
lies all existing things? Among all competent persons 
who have ever thought deeply on the subject, replies 
Canon CurTEIs, among Fathers of the Church no 
less than among our nineteenth century Agnostics, 
there is a consensus that it is absolutely unknown to 
man. In the last resort, therefore, there is a common 
basis for theological reunion in the Agnostic formula, 
“ Something Is.” 
Canon CurtE!s proceeds to maintain that this basis 
is too inadequate not only for those who hold the 
| creeds of the churches, but also for’ those who retain 
the faintest form of religious belief. Paralyse the 
restless energy of human enquiry and you may rest 
and be thankful with such a confession. But it is of 
no avail. It is in vain for"pure Logicians to put on 
| papal airs, to forbid the question, to cry Von 
possumus, and to stifle all free-thinking. Against 
such attempts the Canon argues with great force, that 
if the human mind is capable of an analysis that 
results in a truth so bald’as that “Something is,” it 
will show itself capable of a synthesis that will result 
in some knowledge of what that “Something is.” 
The mere fact of Supreme Existence he claims to 
have been revealed through Moses; the gua/ity of 
that existence through CuristT :— 
In the Son of Man that Something which lies behind, and 
[ hers no man can attain to, becomes incarnate, visible, 
imaginable. But it cannot surely be meant by these philosophers 
that in the sons of men, ¢aken at haphazard, the Divinity, the 
great Cosmic Unknown, is best presented to us. It cannot 
| possibly be maintained that in the Chinese swarming on their 
canals, in the hideous savages of Polynesia, or in the mobs of our 
great European capitals, the ‘‘Something is” can be effectively 


studied, idealised, adored. No, it were surely a truer statement 
that humanity concentrated in its very purest known form, and 


Adam and to substitute the new man who, created | refined as much as may be from all its animalism, were the clear 


after the knowledge of science and the rightousness | 


of religion, will deyote himself to prove that Gop hath 
joined his parentage together, and that neither theolo- 
gian’s decree, nor geologist’s -hammer, nor chemist’s 
crucible can put it asunder, 


. 
lens (as it were) through which to contemplate the great Cosmic 


Power beyond. It is therefore a Son of Man, and not the 
ordinary sons of men, that we require to aid our minds and 
uplift our aspirations, 

It is here that Canon Curreis sees the religion most 
adapted to accord with modern science; (1) In the 


' Theology has been made to. , and will b 
- ae a4 a 
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humanising of the Great Existence which, bringing 
the Infinite near, inspires life with moral and practical 
utilities; (2) in the expression, in the grand and 
crowning personality of Curist, of “yet another 
creative word in the ascending scale of continuous 
development ”—an expression that moves us as nothing 
else can do, at least as nothing else has done, to 
uplift ourselves and all men to Curist’s height of 
being; (3) in the socialising of Curisi’s “sweet 
beneficent spirit in a brotherhood as wide as the 
world.” It may be that Canon CurRTEIs’s Zivenicon 
will not bring peace between religign and agnosticism, 
for agnosticism will confine its data within physical 
facts, and will resolve all human experiences into 
environment and heredity ; but the time will come—~ 


hearing for the data of historical, moral, and spiritual 
phenomena as the necessary supplement and per- 
fection of the data of physical facts, and when it will 
demonstrate, by the certain and incontestable facts of 
human experience, that, come these spiritual pheno- 
mena (including what Curist was and what his spirit 
of brotherhood unifying the world is) whence they 
may, they are here, they will be here, as realities no 
logic can get rid of, they have met the deepest -human 
needs and aspirations, and will still meet them, after 
science has given to the question ‘To whom shall we 
go” its last deliverance in the ever unsatisfying 
answer, “To the Something that is.” : 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE.- 


THE following report was read at the annual meeting of 
the Trustees of the College at Cross-street Chapel, Man- 
chester, yesterday :— ' 

The Committee of the Manchester New College, in 
making their 93rd annual report, have again to thank the 
professors for the zeal and efficiency with which they have 
performed the duties of their-office during the past year. 
They only regret that such teaching, at once so comprehen- 
sive and so thorough, should’ have been listened to by so 
few students. d 

The subscription list again shows a diminution of about 
£36, and the expenditure of the College, as will be seen 
on examination of the accounts, very considerably exceeds 
its regular income. ~ | 74 

During the past year the committee have thought it 
desirable to purchase for £125 a field of between two and 
three acres in extent, which, lying within the Lingmoor 
estate, will, it is believed, increase its selling value, 

The committee record with great regret the death of an 
unusual number of friends and supporters in the ranks of 
the ministry. Among them are found the names of three 
former students; the Rev. John Colston, formerly of Styal, 
a divinity student of York from 1828 to 1833; the Rev. __ 
T. E. Poynting, of Monton, at Manchester from 1843 to 
1846; and the Rev. John Gow, B.A., of Cheltenham and Pen- 
maenmawr, at Manchester and London from 1852 to 1854. 
To these must be added the Rev. Robert Gibson, B.A., a 
trustee since 1841, and the Rev. David Griffith, a trustee 
since 1854. In former years Mr. Colston had been an 
active and valued member of the College committee, as 
was Mr. Poynting at the time of his death. Differing 
widely in age, in character, and in locality of service,the 
names of these ministers will be held in honour, as men 
of an equal and undeviating faithfulness to the principles” 
and the work to which their lives were consecrated. 

In the summer of 1878, the chairman of the committee, ~ 
the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., completed his fiftieth — 
year of ministry at Cross-street Chapel, Manchester. The 
committee embraced the opportunity, in common with 
many other public bodies, of joining in the congratula~ } 
tions which the Cross-street congregation offered to their 
minister, and presented to Mr. Gaskell an address, not 
only commemorative of his long and varied servicesto 
Manchester New College, but expressing in warm terms 
their personal affection and respect. : 

The memorial of the College in favour of Free Theolo- 
gical Teaching at the Universities was presented by a 
deputation on Thursday the 27th June, to the 3 
President of the Council, the Duke of Richmon 
who was addressed in its support by the Rey. Dr_ 
Martineau and others. The papers have since been ] 
before the Oxford and Cambridge University Cor 
sions. ; a 

A second course of ing lectures on 
Religion in the Moral and Spiritual Nature 
delivered by the Rev. Professor D 
lecture room of University Hall, in the spi 
The committee regret to report that the att 
these courses has not been such as to justif 
tinuance of the experiment. 2 


ee 
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in full in the appendix. The examination was held in the 
week beginning May 13th, in London (four centres), 
Plymouth, Tenterden, Dublin, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. Fifty seven candidates presented them- 
selves, of whom 24 passed in the first and 24 in the second 
class. The number last- year was 59 examined—first- 
class, 21; second-class, 29. Your committee have reason 
to believe that the namber of persons who have benefitted 
by the systematic imstruction given in preparation for 
these examinations is much greater than that of candi- 
dates actually examined. Seventeen students who passed 
in 1877, again presented themselves in the same branches, 
and passed in 1878; an interesting evidence of systematic 
and successful work. 


Branch. . (Candidates Passed. | First. | Second. 
1. Old Testament ...... 32 | 30 | 16 14 
2. New Testament...... I be] I —_ 
3. Church History...... 20 15 | 6 9 
4. ee Boahatp vhs ss 4 Zi I I 
5. N. T. Greek ..,...... _ —- | - _ 
37 | 48 | 24° | 24 


The subjects of examination for 1879, and the regula- 
tions as amended, were issued to teachers and students 
shortly after the trustees’ meeting in June, 1878. 

The annual examination was held at University Hall, 
London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 
24th, 25th, and 26th. 

At its close the usual address was delivered to the 
students by the Rev. Charles Beard. 


The session 1877-78 began with the following students:— 
Mr. C.J. Perry; B.A; 
Mr. Lawrence Scott. ‘ 5th year. 
Mr. V. D. Davis, B.A., 
Mr. Herbert Clarke, 
Mr. George Evans, M.A., 
Mr, C. J. Street, B.A. 
Mr. F. F. Stanley, 
Mr, A. W. Timmis. 
Mr. C. H. Ward, 
Mr. Philemon Moore. 


Mr. George Boros, Transylvanian Student. 


EXTERNAL UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARS, 


Mr. D. G. Davies, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Mr, W. J. Evans, Jesus College, Oxford. 


Mr. C. G, Higginson, Owens College, Manchester. 


Of the above Mr. Perry has since become the minister 

of Hope-street Church, Liverpool. Mr. Waid, having a 
second time failed to pass the first B.A. examination, has 
left the ialioge with liberty to present himself for 
re-admission after he has repaired his failure. 

Of the undérgraduate external scholars, Mr. D. G. 
Davies has uated at Cambridge, being first in the 
first class of the Semitic Tripos. The committee, however, 
regret to have to report that Mr. Davies, having resolved 
to devote himself to Oriental studies, has not presented 

‘himself for admission to Manchester New College. Mr. 
C. G. Higginson also having changed his intentions as to 
entering the Christian ministry, has resigned his scholar- 
ship. In both these cases the obligation to repay the 
amount received from the College has been acknowledged. 

Mr. W. J. Evans, who has taken his degree at Oxford, 

has entered the College as a Divinity student in the 
third year. 

_ Mr. Travers Herford, of Owens College, Manchester, 
and Mr. H. S. Tayler, of Downing College, Cambridge, 
have been elected to undergraduate scholarships, the first 
for two, the second for one year. 

Mr. George Evans,.M.A., has been elected a Hibbert 
scholar. 

Mr. Philemon Moore has matriculated in the University 

_ of London, passing in the first division. In the same 
University Mr. V. D. Davies, B.A., has passed the first 
‘Scri examination in the first division, being thereby 

_ qualified fora prize. - 

In the Queen’s University, Ireland, Mr. C. J. Street, 
B.A., has taken the degree of M.A., with second class 
honours in History, English Language and Literature, 
and Political Economy. 

In University College, London, Mr. Moore obtained 
the second prize in the Senior German class, and Mr. 
Street the sixth certificate in Political Economy. 


The Session 1878-79 opened’ with the following 


students :— 
Mr. V. D. Davies, B.A., 
Mr. Herbert Clarke, 


4th year, 


3rd year, 


Ist year. 


5th year. 


«Mr. George Evans, M.A,, 
Mr. C. J. Street, M.A. 
: Mr, F. W. Stanley, h 
Mr, A. W. Timmis. — 
Mr, W. J. Evans, B.A. 3rd year. 
Mr, Philemon Moore, 2nd year, 
’ Mr. Thomas Robinson. Ist year, 


Mr. George Boros, Transytvanian Student. 


EXTERNAL UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARS: 


Mr. Travers Herford, Owens Coll., Manchester. 
Mr. H. S. Tayler, Downing Coll., Cambridge. 


> committee cannot profess to be satisfied with the 
x of students at present preparing for the ministry 
: institution, nor do they think that there is an 
urn either for the money expended or for the 
se Santa 4 labours of the professors. At 
point out that during the whole 
has been liable to such fluctua- 
its students, and that there is no 
t the present depression is due to 
removable causes. 
h has been eee io 
mt rt, and as 
rae soon able 
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and the considerations which bear upon them so various 
and so difficult, as to render their discussion unadvisable 
until the committee presents them to the trustees in the 
shape of a policy which they are prepared deliberately to 
adopt and approve. 

One consideration, however, which is not of local and 
temporary, but of general application, the committee take 
this opportunity of submitting to the trustees. And this 
is, that only to a very limited extent can they a¢cept any 
responsibility as to the number of students who present 
themselves at the College classrooms. It is their business 
to see, as far as they can, that the instruction given in 
those classrooms is free, scientific, thoroughly representa- 
tive of the best thought and knowledge of the time. 
With regard to the students who are afterwards to 
receive their certificates, they ascertain by examination 
whether they are able to profit by the teaching 
provided ; but, so far as all others are concerned, atten- 
dance, upon payment of a moderate fee, is quite open. 
The question of the locality of the College, as placing 
it in the fullest light of publicity, and enabling it to attract 
the largest possible number of students, is one which it is 
their duty to consider, and to report upen from time to 
time to the trustees. But, apart from these things, it is 
manifest that the concourse of students to the College 
will chiefly depend upon considerations over which they 
have no control: the general interest taken in theological 
study, the greater or less esteem in which free religious 
institutions are held, the attractiveness or the contrary of 
the profession of the ministry, the condition of spiritual 
life among the classes from which students are, or might 
be drawn. It is for the churches which desire to receive 
ministers from Manchester New College, and which are 
ready to complain that they do not receive them, to furnish 
the youthful piety, and self-devotion, and ardour for sacred 
learning, which it is the office and delight of your pro- 
fessors to mould and discipline for service : and it is only 


-too obvious that neither they nor your committee can 


furnish the raw material on which they are to work. 
Whether it may fairly be hoped that the local examinations 
recently instituted will have the effect of turning the 
minds of those who are thus introduced to the systematic 
study of theology in the direction of the ministry, and 
whether it is possible that some more general and con- 
tinued effort should be made by ministers to foster the 
dawning desire for ministerial service of young men, 
over whom they may have influence, are matters which 
they leave to the trustees in their individual capacity as 
members of Christian churches. 

Whatever the resolution of present difficulties—whether 
it is desirakle to wait patiently, without fundamental 
change, for the return of prosperity, whether any change 
of place or constitution should be made, and, if so, whither 
and of what kind—your committee cannot forbear to 
repeat their firm conviction that the work which Man- 
chester New College was established to do, nearly a 
century ago, and which, with varying efficiency and 
success, it has never ceased to perform, still needs to be 
done ; and that its cessation of activity could be justified 
only by a much more complete adoption of its principles 
by the churches of England than has yet taken place, or 
is likely to take place for many years to come. It has 
still to mediate between the newest scientific truth and 
the most fundamental religious faiths ; to show that the 
freest and most thorough investigation of the grounds of 
religion is consistent with the deepest reverence, and the 
most living self-devotion; to vindicate the claim of 
Theology to a place among the sciences, by proving that 
it can be taught by the same methods, and with a like 
disregard of foregone conclusions as any other branch of 
human knowledge. And if, at a time of depression, it 
may seem doubtful how far its comparatively obscure and 
feeble effort may be suffered to conduce to so great a 
result, there can be no doubt as to the principles on which 
it is founded, and their ultimate triumph, for which every 
generation, as it passes, makes slow but sure preparation. 

rs 


RADEMON. — This congregation is at present without a 
minister. It belongs to the Presbytery of Armagh, 

TENTERDEN.—The Unitarian Chapel here, says a local paper, 
is most beautifully decorated for the season: it is rarely one’s 
good fortune to see so much taste displayed in the embellishment 
of a place of worship. 


MONEYREA.—The Rev. Harold Rylett entered upon his 
duties as minister of this Free Congregation on Sunday, January 
5th, and preached to a very large and interested congregation. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Thursday, the 2nd inst., the Sunday 
scholars and their parents were entertained at tea, There was 
also a good attendance of other friends, Presents were dis- 
tributed to the children, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 
The Sunday school is slightly on the increase. 


BELFAST : HOPETON-STREET.—There are many encouraging 
signs of growing activity at this station. 
almost doubled in numbers during the last two months, the 
evening service is better attended, night elasses are in operation 
on four nights in the week, and Mr. Thompson is carrying on a 
good deal of systematic visitation in the district. 


‘LEICESTER DartLy Mercury” Boys.—At the annual 
entertainment given to the Leicester Daily Mercury employés 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, at the editor’s request, gave the ae a 
talk, The Jecury says that ‘“‘ The Rev. 1: J. Wright, in an 
ae rae and thoroughly interesting speech, inculcated lessons 
of truthfulness and fidelity to duty. The address was listened 
to throughout with the most creditable attention, and at the close 
the rev. gentleman was thanked with applause and cheers.” 


LEEDS: MILL HILL CHAPEL,—The annual soirée of the Old 
Scholars’ Society Was held in the hall above the Schools on 
Monday evening. There was as usual a large assembly of old 
scholars and friends, and the room was decorated with evergreens 
while on the walls were a number of pictures &c. 
at which over 150 persons sat down, Mr. Ww 
chair, and the report of the Society was read by the secretary, 
Mr. Martin, and the report of the Friendly Society by Mr. J 


The Sunday school has ° 


The Reb. Hohn Fraser, of Doncaster. 


In addition tothe particulars we gave last week; we 
learn that on Sunday, December 29, 1878, Mr. Fraser 
went, as usual, in an open trap to conduct afternoon 
service at Thorne, about eight miles from Doncaster, 
and the exposure to the severe weather would appear 
to have told most seriously on his weak frame. On 
the Sunday evening, in conducting his own service at 
Doncaster, we understand that he seemed to be suffer 

ing a good deal, and although he afterwards rallied, on 
the following Wednesday, New Year’s Day, which 
was also, by a remarkable coincidence, the day oi 
his birth, he took to his béd, from which he never rose 
again. His remains were interred on the following 
Saturday, January 4th, in the Doncaster General 
Cemetery. The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., of Rotherham, and there 
was an attendance of a good many friends on the 
sorrowful occasion, including Jos. Lupton, Esq., J.P., 
from Leeds; Rev. Eli Fay, Rev. Geo. Knight, and 
Mr. Chas. Woollen, from Sheffield; Mr. Wrigley and 
Mr. Grinold, from Thorne; Mr. Wainwright, Mr. Armi- 
tage, Mr. Edgar and others, of Doncaster. Mr. Fraser 
leaves behind him a widow and five children, the 
youngest being only fifteen months old, and the eldes 

about eleven years of age. It is a most heavy affliction 
that has befallen the bereaved family, and it is a sad 
and additional misfortune that the deceased was not a 
subscriber to the Ministers’ Benevolent Fund. Like 
too many of our poorer ministers, he intended to join 
when he should have the means at command. It 
would seem to be the case that Mr. Fraser had made 
his arrangements for a year of active usefulness, and 
on the very day he died bills were being printed by 
the Secretary of the W. R. Mission, announcing 
Mr. Fraser to re-open the Elland Chapel on Sunday, 
January 12th, with his well-known discourse, listened 
to by many hundreds, entitled ——“‘ How I became, and 
why I remain, a Unitarian.” In that discourse he was 
wont to describe, in a touching and graphic manner, 
how he was led to give up Scotch Calvanism and 
adopt Unitarian views, and how he suffered in certain 
respects in consequence. This lecture and several 
others delivered by him in explanation and defence of 
Unitarian Christianity have, in a great many placer, 
caused Mr. Fraser’s name to be well known as one of 
our most popular and successful lecturers. He wil? 
be much missed in this capacity of missionary labour. 
Our departed brother was a minister of unusual 
ability and superior pulpit power. His ministry <t 
Doncaster has served to revive and strengthen the 
cause there, and it was of late his ardent object t@ 
promote the erection of a new chapel for his congre- 
gation. He was probably inclined to be over sanguine, 
and at times he undertook more than his frail consti- 
tution was equal to. His early death at 33 years of 
age will cause painful astonishment to all who knew 
him. His genial disposition, varied culture and 
brilliant parts secured him a welcome reception. His 
fellow ministers, especially those of the West Riding, 
will regret his sudden and premature departure from 
his earthly ministry. May he rest in peace, and may 
his family find friendly helpers under this distressing 
and unprepared-for affliction. The Rev. W. Blazeby 
will be glad to receive any kind contributions on behalt 
of the family. 


Sttiss Foster, of Southsea. 


Tus lady, whose death we recently announced, was 
so highly esteemed by a large circle of friends, gon- 
nected for the most part with the group of General 
Baptist Churches, of which her father was a minister, 
that a few memorial words of regretful appreciation 
will be welcome to many. ‘Those who had the 
privilege of her friendship or who were benefitted by her 
kindness willlong keep an affectionate remembrance of 
her self-denying and consecrated life. Her singularly 
generous nature, and the strength and harmony of 
eharacter which she developed under severely trying © 
circumstances made a permanent impression on all 
who came within the sphere of her influence. Her 
life was not outwardly eventful, but was rich in elevated 
thought and feeling, and in works of unobtrusive 
benevolence. At an early age her power for “* 


became deeply felt in her father’s congregation. 
works for which most others would have claimed the 
credit of self-sacrifice she found her greatest joy and 
help. Her high ideal of duty, and clear religious 
insight gave her a powerful hold on the affections of 
the young, while the infirm of body and weary in 
spirit trusted themselves with implicit confidence { 
her care. When her father was struck with paralys 
some severiteen years ago, and her mother also became 


After tea, | an invalid, the charge of the household devolved 
. A. Morton took the | upon her and demanded constant 


activity and 


self-denial. But, even.in those laborious years, 


Robinson, "Music and songs were given during the evening, and | While she was most watchful for the comfort and 


addresses by the chairman, the Rev. C. Hargrove, minister, and | welfare of the family circle, 
lent ae G, Dobson, a a wider field of usefulness. 


other friends, while a microsco 


model steam plough, lent by Messrs J Fowler and Co., 
Indian Curiosities, &c., formed centres of attraction, and about 
ten o‘clock this meeting, always a gathering of 
Unitarians, was brought to a close, ; 


her bountiful nature sought 

Many around her who 
felt her uplifting and cheering influence, or whom she 
tenderly helped have yet reason to call her blessed. 
Also, amidst her exacting duties, her interest in the 
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liberal 
delight in maintaining the repute of her father’s house 
for “ hospitality to the brethren.” And not a few of 
our ministers will gratefully remember her sisterly 
kindness, and the delicate sympathy with which their 
wants were anticipated and their comfort secured. 
After the death of her parents and the breaking up of 
the home, her life was spent under somewhat sorrowful 
-conditions. Cast amongst strangers, with diminished 
energy, and failing health, she wore herself out in the 
scrupulous performance of exhausting duties. More 
and more frequently her heroic will had to contend 


faith never wavered, and. she found a keen | Gaskell and Mr. Black) enjoined upon me and upon you, 


and that is, that my endeavours shall be to live with the 
Master, and catch his spirit; and ever strive to lead you 


| towards that man who, of all men, embodied most of the 


: 
} 


against bodily weakness, but few were aware that the | 


conflict was so severe. At last over exertion brought 
on the crisis which had long been approaching, and 
she had to confess the need of absolute rest. In the 
house of her friend, Atkinson Habbishaw, Esq., of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, she found every comfort which 
a generous heart and liberal hand could procure. But 
the strain on her powers had been too protracted and 
severe, her last reserve of strength had been spent in 
the struggle, and the rest which she gained was that 
which remaineth for the people of God. The funeral 
was strictly private, it being thought most in accordance 
with her consideration for others, that her widely- 
scattered friends should not be asked to attend at this 
inclement season. ‘The burial service was conducted 
by the Rey. Andrew Chalmers, of Cambridge, with 
whom Miss Foster had long maintained a close and 
unbroken friendship. Amongst those who surrounded 
the grave in the Newcastle Cemetery were men of 
widely different beliefs, but in the remembrance of the 
life that had closed, such distinctions could not but 
melt into unity of spirit. And none could have 
questioned the fitness of the sacred words spoken as 
the worn-out frame was laid to rest beneath the snow- 
covered ground—“ Here are the patience and the faith 
of the saints,” 


Robert Ash, of Great Bucklow. 


In our notices of deaths, last week, will be found that 
of Mr. Robert Ash, of Great Hucklow, in the 37th 
year of his age, who on the morning of Christmas Eve 
exchanged an earthly for a heavenly home, after a long 
and severe illness, borne with exemplary patience and 
submission to his Heavenly Father’s will. By his 
decease our cause in the Peak has lost one of its 
worthiest and sturdiest lay representatives. For several 
years past he has occupied the responsible post of 
chapel-warden of the Old Chapel, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of those with whom he was associated, by all of 
whom he was looked up to with unvarying affection 
and esteem. He held also, with equal faithfulness to 
their demands, the offices of treasurer, Sunday school 
superintendent, and leader of the choir. A working 
man—he gloriously illustrated by his sobriety, industry, 
intelligence, earnestness of purpose and native refine- 
ment of thought and feeling “the dignity of labour,” 
and no one would have been more ready than himself 
to trace very much of what he was and did, as a man 
among men, to the influence of those Liberal Chrisiian 
principles which, it is no exaggeration to say, were 
dearer to him than life. His time, his labour of head 
or of hand, were ever at the service of Unitarian 
Christianity, and his steady zeal was a constant example 
and inspiration to both minister and people, by whom 
his loss is unfeignedly lamented. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


SWINTON: WELCOME TO THE REV. 
JOHN. MOORE. 


ON Saturday last, the Rev. John Moore was inducted to 
the ministry of the Unitarian Free Church, Swinton. 
There was a good attendance. Among those present 
were Revs. James Mc.Connochie, John J. Wright, T. 
Lloyd Jones, John Mc.Dowell, most of the students of the 
Home Missionary Board, Mr. Henry Leigh, and others. 
The devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
JOs. FREESTON, after which the Rev. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., Principal of the Home Missionary Board (of which 
Mr. Moore was a student), addressed the minister on the 
duties he was undertaking, and the Rev. JAs. BLACK, 
M.A., addressed the congregation. 
Mr. JAS. LONGWORTH (in the regretted absence of Mr. 
Ermen, through family affliction) then gave Mr. Moore a 
welcome on behalf of the congregation; and: the Rey. 
JAs. HARWOOD, B.A., a welcome on behalf of the Ministers 
of the neighbourhood; to which 
_ Mr. Moore replied as follows: My Christian friends, 
it is with very great pleasure I rise to accept, publicly, the 
cordial invitation which you, the congregation worshipping 
in this church, have given me, through your worthy 
secretary Mr. Jas. Longworth, to become your pastor and 
teacher. I assure you, friends, that it is with no light 
feeling that I accept your invitation. I am indeed fully 
alive to the great and serious responsibilities which I now 
take upon myself, and which you have deemed me strong 
enough and worthy enough to bear. You do not expect 
me, nor do I intend, to make any promises as to what I 
shall do, and what I shall teach. You leave me perfectly 
free to do whatever | think is consistent with the idea of 
a Christian man and a minister, and you leave me also 
free to adapt my preaching to what I conceive to be your 
needs and the needs of our time and neighbourhood. 
One promise I can make, which is indeed my dai 
prayer, and which my revered and honoured tutors (Mr. 


ly | Wesleyan writer further said that we had no 


spirit of our Heavenly Father. And I hope the union 
which we to-day openly and publicly make, as minister 
and people, may be for our mutual benefit, and that our 
united efforts may be rich in good works for the com- 
munity at large. It is also gratifying and 
to find myself welcomed into the district, amongst a) 
band of earnest and thoughtful ministers, by our nearest | 
neighbour, Mr. Harwood. I never think of Mr. Harwood, | 
settled as he is at Monton, without feeling that he carries 
about with him by association somewhat the ‘spirit of 
your late dear friend and my late respected tutor—Mr. 
Poynting, who, though veiled from our sight, yet I believe 
is present with us in spirit to-day. Receiving as I have 
done the right hand of fellowship from Mr. Harwood, 
with such associations around him, I feel greatly en- 
couraged, and trust that he, and all whom he may repre- 
sent, will ever find in me that brotherly consideration and 
helpfulness which I.am sure he and they are anxious to 
show tome. My sympathy is with them in their work as 
theirs is with me in mine, and my heart and voice, weak 
and feeble though they be, are ready at any time to join 
with them in efforts for the common good. 


After tea a social meeting was held in the schoolroom, 
which was decorated for the occasion. Among the mottos 
was one over the platform, “ Welcome to the Rey. John 
Moore.” In the absence of H. Ermen, Esq., the chair 
was filled by Mr. Thorley. Letters of apology for absence 
were read from the Revs. W. C, Squier and C. H. Osler. 
After appropriate remarks by the Chairman, and a glee 
by the choir, 

The Rey. JAS. BLACK, said, as one closely con 
nected with the East Cheshire Union, he wanted to thank 
them for Mr. Harrison, their former minister, whom they 
had welcomed lately to East Cheshire. Mr.* Harrison 
told them there what a hard thing itshad been for him to 
tear himself away from Swinton.. The kind relations 
which had subsisted between them and Mr. Harrison were 
the best pledge of a happy union between them and Mr. 
Moore. No one minister was going to take exactly the 
place of another. They would not, therefore, expect that 
precisely in those points where Mr. Harrison excelled Mr. 
Moore must excel also. He knew Mr. Moore had a 
peculiar ability in looking after business. He had a habit 
of forethought which he was likely to carry with him to 
his new duties. He (the speaker) advised them to find 
him plenty both of week-day and Sunday work. 


The Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, of Leicester, spoke next. Hence- 
forth Swinton would be endeared to him not only on 
account of the friends he had lately made there, but also 
for the stronger reason that there now dwelt one of the 
dearest, ifnot the dearest of his friends. And though 
Mr. Gaskel] would sometimes tell the story about the lad 
who cried “ Lay on, father”—(laughter)—any young man 
who intended entering the Home Missionary Board shonld 
understand that it was no light matter. Mr. Wright con- 
tinued in a long and effective speech to urge that our 
views should be made known, and that though they might 
seém tosome distasteful, still we who had bought ourfreedom 
at a great price owed it to those who are still in bondage 
centinually to proclaim our message, for it is too soon to 
settle down and suppose everybody knows what we know. 
He especially pleaded for Liberty as the first principle of 
our cause, and told a touching story to show how much 
comfort might be afforded to a dying man by the faith in 
God’s forgiving love which it was our great privilege to 
preach. Mr. Wrightresumedhis seat amidstmuch applause. 
after which Miss Elizabeth Hart favoured the audience 
with a song—“ Thou art so near and still so far.” Then’ 
the CHAIRMAN introduced as the Champion of Freedom— 

The Rey. J. FREESTON, of Blackley, who said that though 
he had earned a great many titles, that was the first time 
he had been called the Champion of Freedom. He had 
taken a great interest in the congregation for many years, 
and he knew them to be an active, energetic, good working 
congregation. He thought Mr. Moore’s prospects were 
good, and.that minister and people were well adapted to 
each other. In hoping sincerely that Mr. Moore’s ministry 
would be prosperous, and that his sermons would be not 
only “instructive and useful, but inspiring, Mr. Freeston 
referred toa paragraph in the Watchman, a Wesleyan 
newspaper, containing a criticism upon a volume of 
American Unitarian™ sermons. These .sermons had 
attracted considerable attention. Scientific and litera 
men said they were superior to the ordinary run o 
sermons. But the Wesleyan editor said—Unitafians 
can’t preach great sermons, and he used some very 
uncharitable terms in reference to them. “Great 
sermons,” he writes, “are impossible to Unitarians.” 
“ The truth of Jesus is neither with them nor in them.” 
“They have nothing but coldness and platitude.” So 
there was no chance of good, useful, powerful sermons 
from their minister, according to this critic. The speaker 
thought the editor partly right and a great deal wrong. 
There was a weakness somewhere in Unitarian sermons. 
It was well worthy the attention of younger’ ministers to 
find the weakness out. (A voice : “ They are too good.”) 
Perhaps so. But they must not push that too far or they 
would be understood to insinuate that the people were 
not able to appreciate them. He wished to say a word 
as to the mistake of the Wesleyan editor when he asserted 
that the truth of Jesus was neither with Unitarians nor in 
them. What was the truth of Jesus? He thought the 
Bishop of Manchester had well expressed this truth when 
preaching -at Eccles the other Sunday. He used this 
very decided Unitarian expression in recommending what 
was to. be taught—“ Let it be a religion which teaches 
that God is our Father, and Christ our brother.” This 
he maintained was pure Unitarianism. This it was that 
distinguished the teaching of Jesus from of the 
prophets. 
clearly than 


another it was the Unitarian. Then the 
Gospel to 
erroneous, 


preach. This the speaker maintained was 


pleasant to me, that the weakness of Unitarian sermons consisted 


‘your affections which your late minister has o: 


If one denomination had taught that more | 
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| Was not their Gospel of the Fatherhood of God, and the 


brotherhood of man, of freedom, of the power of holiness, 
of God’s forgiving love on the terms of repentance and 
reformation, a higher Gospel than that ‘of hell, devil, 
blood, and depravity? He then gave two illustrations 
from his own experience confirming what Mr, Wright had 
said about the peace-bringing power of the Gospel, as 
understood by him. _ Reverting to a former topic he said 
haps, in trusting too much in the mere truth of their 
doctrine without taking any measures to apply the truth, 
He commended to them, in conclusion, a sentiment he once 
heard proposed by the Rev. John Gordon, one of the most 
powerful preachers of his day, “The truth of Unitarianism 
with’ the zeal of Wesleyanism,”—(Cheers.) The air 


_“Llwyn On” having been well réndered by the choir, 


Rey. J. MCCONNOCHIE, of Sale, spoke. Ignoring the 
reporters present, he urged that all having the manage- 
ment of Unitarian meetings should give the widest possibe 
publicity to their proceedings by means of the press. 
He had known Mr. Moore as an excellent Sunday-school 
teacher, who had received a mark of cordial esteem from 
his fellow-teachers at Sale. After the choir had sung the 
glee, “The curfew,” ’ 

The Rev. T. LLoyp JONES claimed to represent the 
nursery—Hale Chapel, where Mr. Moore’s parents had wor- 
shipped, and where he was brought up. Hale Capel was one 
of the first in this country where a free pulpit was estab-. 
lished, so that if Mr. Moore was faithful to the principles 
of his forefathers, he would carry out the principles 
advocated that evening. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rey. J. MCDOWELL remarked what a happy 
family they were. The leek, the rose, the thistle, the 
shamrock were all represented. He thought the great 
hope of Mr. Moore was in the number of young people 
there. He would recommend him to leave the old 
people to themselves and attend to the young people. No 
young people were more easily led in the right direction 
than the young people of Lancashire. The speaker then 
took exception to Mr. Freeston’s laudation of Unitarianism, 

He thought a stranger would exclaim, “What a conceited - 
lot these Unitarian are!” Unitarianism itis claimed is the 
best, freest, most rational and biblical religion in the 
world. Other religions seem to be powerlessly supersti- 
tious without one redeeming quality in them. Of course 
he believed in Unitarianism, But what were Unitarians 
doing? Where were their orphanages, their a, 
take care of the childrem of ministers who die young? 

were Unitarian works of solid learning or their scientific 
treatises? How are the chapek filled here, at Cross: Lane, 
at Cross-street? Our principles should be carried out. 
At present the Unitarians seemed to be like a company 
who issued a prospectus of, and obtained powers to make 
a railway from Swinton to Manchester. The project 
was desirable, the shares were subscribed, but there were 
no steps taken to buy the land to lay down the rails or 
procure the rolling stock. He then advocated the genera 
adoption of extemporaneous speaking, and oncluc 
expressing a hope that Mr. Moore and he would c 
exchange pulpits. hoagie 

The Rev. JoHN Moore said (after alluding to the 
words of praise which had fallen from the pre 
speakers, and wishing he were more worthy of t 
dear friends, you have called me to a Free Church, 
have called me to be your minister, and have y 
me in a manner that makes my heart rejoice; 2 
have called me to occupy the position of one ¥ 
laboured long and worked earnestly among you. 
efforts have met with no small share of suce anc 
has gone from you to another field of labour, 
place left vacant by the death of one of the most si 
among the younger members of the Unitarian 
I feel it to be no slight honour you have conferr 
me. I am young, untried, and somewhat new 
work, and cannot hope, as yet, to occupy the p 


M 
You 


still occupies. The reverence you have for hit 
fruit of years of diligent toil. Indeed, it is not my 
in any way to supplant Mr. Harrison in your aff 
But the human heart is not limited in the 

which it bestows its love. If does not require to ' 
friends in order to take in new ones. So I tru: 
you will find your hearts large enough to ret 
Harrison and also to take in me. (Applause.) B: 
I feel sure it is only where there is a real mutua 


existing between a minister and his le ‘ 
effectual work is done. (Hear, hear.) We sansapindiand, * 


nowadays, to waste our efforts on beatin: 

raising a storm. If there ever was a time it is here 
now that life is real, and life is earnest, and 
require to be alive and united. The dullness and 
tion in the commercial world by no means 
religious.. Matters pertaining to religion are ¢ 
with a freedom, an earnestness, a and 
ness that have no parallel in the history of Engla: 
I may say, in the history of the world. It is an in 
to be a minister in sych times—especially a. minis' 
Free, unbiassed Church. There is a spirit of ¢€ 
abroad that will not rest satisfied with proc 
of councils, synods, or the Vatican. No a 
poeeaae s of an —e hell have po 
thoughtfully-reverent and peacefully-pi 
The spell is broken because ate faves 
superstition of a childish age. We, 
Christians, are not alone in our st 
higher truths, nor in our fearless gropi 
Father’s hand: but we find that — 


Sone ar al 


rove the world a 
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interesting to us only as historic monuments of a past ‘from the fact that they are perfectly intelligible than anything 
Civilisation, Forces are at work both ‘within and without | else. He believes that all utterances, whether in reference to the 
these castle walls, shaking the old buildings so that they | Bible and its teachings or anything else, should have this quality; 
begin to totter to their fall. Science and education are | 2nd this opinion, which he holds incommon with the late George 
mighty ministers of God, showing us the utter worthlessness Dawson, the Bishop of Manchester, and others, has very much 
of many of the old forms and beliefs, and telling that exercised some well-iseaning people, who think it a sort of spcak- 
Wiccan, the sass cnkinereaping purpose rund ing that sounds too secular for the pulpit, and that a certain 
And the thoughts of men a apcerilened wri the proaia phraseology of a purely spiritual nature should be adopted there. 
of-the suns, cae 8 the nee fey eat tan ae h worn ot ti i ceevinte 
: - 4 gs é ass, and consequently to thougntiu copie 
Indeed there are people who go so far as to say that | his aadresses always afford sciabetial doa: safigations at thy 
Science will soon show, if it has not already done so, that | cannot leave him without the acknowledgment that they have 
there -is no need for a God in this universe, and as for | heard something either in support of their views or very clearly 
religion it is an effete superstition, which enlightened expressed in antagonism to them. He aims to be a didactic 
minds have outgrown. Now, friends, among such move- speaker, and succeeds in it. At home he possesses the rare 
ments and ideas as these, with a sinning and struggling companionship of an intellectual wife who, very probably, is a 
humanity around us, What is there for a Free Church like | S¥PPorter of the social rights of her sex, which she herself 
ours todo? A great work! Yes, and a work that must | Sctitaction, after epeing every man a Liberal is reached when he 
, ive: r > H ern 5.* . neacdi ae Me - 
ap rather than knock down. (cheers). And. to-night | ot gota amblecnying ot i stores of fowe and 
there is just one thing I wish to impress upon you. It is = summer excursion. This is where AEE Freshen fail up best 
this: we must not merely be content to proclaim, as Mr.’| and palliates himself in the eyes of those who differ fons him; 
Wright has so eloquently done, our principles with regard | and if they could see him on one of these occasions they would 
to God, man’s duty, and immortality, but we must see to 
it, that the spirit which pervades our Church, is a tolerant, 
large hearted, charitable spirit. It is not the bricks and 
mortar, the timber and slates that make the church; it is 
not simply the men and women who meet together for 
worship, but it is the spirit which is in them and which 
manifests itself through them that is the real, the life- 
giving, and abiding Church. (Cheers.) We must not 
boast in our freedom if we cannot be tolerant. I want 
our church to bea home of the soul where it can enjoy 
the largest liberty of the sons of God. Anyone who has 
a reverence for God, a reverence for man, and a regard 
for duty we open our Church to him. Nay, we will not 
close it to the honest doubter. (Applause.) Doubting, 
if it does nothing else, sometimes gives evidence of 
thought, desire, earnestness. And he who connot see 
signs in the universe of a wise God, nor trace in human 
affairs the finger of a loving Father, ought not to be shut 
out from the fellowship of his brother man. He has 
all the more need of our love and sympathy. We open 
our church to him, trusting that a line ofa hymn, a prayer, 
a sermon, may reveal to him some rock, rising above 
life’s surging sea.—(Applause.) We invite all men and 
women, notwithstanding belief or unbelief, whether rich 
Or poor, saint or sinner, to our Free Christian Church, 
hope that they, along with ourselves, may gather 
inspiration and be blessed.—(Cheers.) Before I sit down 
allow me to say one word with reference to our school, 
You already know my desire to see our young people 
entering heartily into the affairs of the school, making it a 
happy place and a thorough success. I just want to say, 
what perhaps you have inferred before now, that I shall 
ever be ready, and in fact delighted, to give counsel and 
assistance in any scheme that will tend to benefit. and 
give life to our school_—(Applause.) 
After a vote of thanks to the chair, a pleasant meeting 
closed with hymn and benediction. During the evening 
the choir gave several glees in fine style. : 


a lively sense of participation in the innocent pleasures of the 
young, and appreciation of what is universally loved in nature. 
With ‘‘bores” and affected people he is, perhaps, not very 
tolerant; but no one beyond them will feel much regret at this. 
He is not a man of one idea which it might be apprehended 
would turn up on the first opportuniiy, and one need have no 
more fear of him in private advancing the political opinions he 
espouses publicly than they would have of a doctor talking 
about his medicine. He loves his books, the green fields, music, 
and poetry, and he don’t hate his political enemies. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

ABERDARE.—The annual tea party was given to the Sunday 
scholars in,the schoolroom connected with the English Unitarian 
congregation on Monday evening, the 6th inst. The members 
of the congregation préSent were Messrs. E. Thomas, R. Lewis, 
J. Rhyr, T. Phillips, W. Thomas, a visitor, Revs. R. J. 
Jones, M.A., and J. J. George, besides a number of ladies. An 
abundant supply of cake and fruit was served out to the young 
people. After tea a series of magic lantern views were exhibited. 
Before separating a hearty vote of thanks was given to the ladies 
who served at the tables, and to the gentlemen for the magic 
lantern entertainment. 

ASHFORD.—A very pleasant and successful meeting was held 
here last Thursday week. Over 140 friends partook of tea in 
the schoolroom, after which the company adjourned to the 
chapel, when the minister, the Rev. J. Moden, delivered an 
address on the desirability of cultivating a more social spirit in. 
their congregational life, and of progressive thought in their 
religion. Readings and addresses were given by Messrs, Wil- 
kinson, Harris, Saunders, Gibbs, and Rayner. Anthems were 
given between the addresses, and ‘‘ Holiest breathe an evening 
blessing ” concluded a very interesting programme. The winter 
treat of the Sunday school took place on the following day. 

BELFAST.—The Sunday evening lectures of the Rev. J. C. 
Street, in the Church of the Second Congregation, continue to 
attract very large congregations. The following course has just 
been completed ; ‘‘ Counsels for Believers in God,” ‘‘ Counsels 
for Unbelievers in God,” ‘‘Christianity on its.Defence,” ‘‘ Dying 
Dogmas,” ‘‘Modern Christian Pharisees,” ‘‘The Gates of Hell, 
“©The Gates of Heaven,” ‘* New Calvinism,” ‘‘ Through Night 
to Light,” ‘‘Government and the War,” ‘‘ Backwards or For- 
wards?” ‘ Ring out the Old, Ring in the New,” ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Future.” Mr. Street is continuing his lectures every 
Sunday evening. — 

BRADFORD: LAISTERDYKE BRANCH SUNDAY ScHOOL.—On 
Saturday Evening, 11th inst., a meeting was given to the scholars 
of this school. The meeting was in all respects a most successful 
one, there being present, including scholars, parents, and friends, 
about 200 persons. The entertainment provided was of a 
miscellaneous character. During the evening oranges, buns, 
nuts, bon-bons, &c., provided by a number of generous friends, 
were distributed to the children, which added not a little to their 
enjoyment of the proceedings. It may be interesting to add that 
this school has now been opened a little more than five months 
and has at present on its register upwards of 90 scholars in actual 
attendance, 

CARRICKFERGUS.—This congregation has lost one of its most 
earnest and devoted supporters during the last fortnight by death. 
Mr. Samuel Logan died at the residence of his brother, Dr. 
Logan, of Bingley, Yorkshire, and was buried at Ballymore, 
Co, Antrim. Large numbers of friends were present. We trust 
good men may rise who will succeed him. : 

CoLnE.—The discussion on ‘‘ Eternal Punishment” in the 
Colne Times is still going on, and thegletters of the Rev, W. 
Matthews are of a thoughtful and able character- 

CosELEY OLD MEETING Hovusre.—The usual tea meeting of 
the teachers and friends connected with the above chapel was 
held on New Year’s Eve, the attendance being quite as good as 
in former years. After tea several games were indulged in, 
interspersed by songs, &c. A charade, given by several young 
ladies and gentlemen, contributed much to the general entertain- 
ment. A piece, entitled ‘‘ Taking the Census,” was given by 
Messrs. E. Green, J. M. Hately-and G. W. Wright. Miss C. 
Grainger, Mr. Hately, Mr. James George, and Mr. G, W. 
Wright gave several songs and musical pieces, and the enjoy- 
ment of the evening was much enhanced by the readings of the 
Rev. H. Eachus, Messrs. J. Grainger and G. W. Wright, and 
the recitation of ‘* Mary, Queen 0’ Scots” by Mr. N. Pritchard. 
A very pleasant evening was brought to a close by an address 
from the Rev. H. Eachus. “Credit is due to the secretary, Mr, 
James George, under whose care and direction the programme 
was carried out. : 

Hutyt.—The annual conversazione of the Bowlalley Lane 


BLACKLEY: ITS MINISTER, AND THE OLD 
FOLKS TREAT, 


“THE treat to the old folks of Blaekley, which caused the recent 
aupture between Mr. Frank Hollins, Valentine House, Blackley, 
cand the Rector (the Rey. W. Coghlan), was given by the former 
on Saturday afternoon, in the Conservative Hall 
Fisrpriey. A ’bus was sent down to the end of Chapel-lane, 
ey, for the accommodation of those. unable to walk, 
were not issued to persons under 60 years of age, and the 
‘number present was about 150, the women predominating. The 
of the oldest man was 80; of the oldest woman, 79; the 
average being 67 ~ 
In a leader Sa ae on the action of the rector and on 
the proceedings at the meeting, the Worth Manchester Chronicle 
says: “‘Nothing was said definitely about the somewhat bitter 
correspondence which has ensued between Mr. Coghlan and Mr. 
Hollins, but the way in which the party was managed was an 
igned protest against Mr. Coghlan’s conduct. In the first 
« place, a Unitarian was present in the person of Mr. Freeston, and 
the aged peoplé drank tea out of cups belonging to the United 
Methodist Free Church. Mr. Coghlan’s churchwarden occupied 
the chair during the evening, and Mr. Arnold, the other warden 
_of St. Peter’s supported him. There could only be one opinion 
about Mr. Freeston’s speech. It breathed the spirit of truest 
Christianity, and universal admiration was expressed for the 
ing nature of the sentiments he gave expression to.” We 
are informed that the use of the hall was kindly paid for by Mrs. 
S. Fielden, of Todmorden, on account of Mr. Coghlan’s refusal 
of the Church school. a 
The same paper, in the previous issue, placed in its column of 
, Li Photograhs a yery complimentary but we think quite just 
: ph” df our friend Mr. Freeston, of which our readers, 
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so many of whom have enjoyed Mr. Freeston’s lectures and 
lessons, will like to have a glimpse: The Unitarian Chapel at 
Blackley is covered with ivy, and this beneficent creeper has 
r a square, unprepossessing little- building into a 
Sunday resort where plain morality is enforced without 
iments of excessive doctrinal faith. In the eyes of 
who attach t importance to the acceptation of 
nitarian body are 


is an dangerous, or even commu- 
e persons “Th ae the faith of the body whose 
vocate of woman’s rights. Mr. Freeston, who 
é flife, is just turning grey, not with 
cont views in his mind, but 


evening, the 8th inst. The schoolroom was very beautifully 
decorated, and there was a large assembly of ladies and gentle- 
men, A very pleasant evening was spent in conversation, in 
looking at the various objects of interest on the tables, and in 
listening to music, recitations, dramatic and other readings. 
Refreshments were handed round during the evening. 
CHESHIRE; HALE CHAPEL.—The annual tea party, took 
place on Wednesday After which was served in the 
schoolroom by Mrs. W<: Miss V: Mrs. Crampton, 


find it difficult to resist admiration for the man who can feel such | 


Chapel Mutual Improvement Society, was held on Wednesday 


a chairman of the Hale congregation to welcome Mr. Lk yd Jones 


as the first minister, after their seperation from their long con- 
nection with Altrincham, They-then started on a new career, 
and with the help of their Altrincham friends had to make their 
(aoe way. And now, at the end ef the first year, it naturally 
| occurred to him to look back and toask how they had been going 
|on. They were progressing most satisfactorily; slowly, perhaps 
but surely, and that was the path of real progress. They now 
saw many faces they had not used to do, and he thought that they 
had taken a position in Hale which was exercising a most 
beneficial effect, in the neighbourhood. This was due, ina very 
great measure, to the labours of their pastor, Mr. Lloyd Jones. 
Mr. Lloyd Jones said that he was afraid that Mr. Hall had greatly 
over-estimated his labours and success. The Sunday school had 
considerably increased in numbers, and he made an appeal to the 
congregation for a larger staff of teachers, for he could not call it 
a satisfactory state of things until every child in Hale received 


religious instruction either at the home, in their Sunday school, 
or elsewhere. The Chairman then distributed about 20 prizes to 
| the Sunday scholars, and ‘‘cards of membership” to those who 
had joined the Band of Hope; and afterwards the Rev. Richard 
Pilcher, of Warrington, addressed the meeting, in a telling and 
humorous speech. The Revs. J. B. Lloyd, and James 
McConnochie, also spoke. The meeting concluded with a 
hymn and benediction, pronounced by the minister. 

LIVERPOOL: HospITAL SUNDAY.—Last Sunday the annual 
collections in aid of the hospitals of the town took place, when 
the collection at_Renshaw-street Church again stood at the head 
of the list. The following were the contributions at our various 
Unitarian places of worship: Renshaw-street, £476. 15s. 1d. 
(last year, £475. 8s.); Hoffe-street, £71. 7s. 3d.; Ancient 
Chapel, Toxteth Park, £26; Hamilton Road, £5. 3s. 3d.3 
Beaufort-street Mission, £1. 5s. 8d. The Rev. Charles Beard 
preached an excellent sermon, which is reported in the Daily 
fost, on the hospital system examined in the light of both 
Christian feeling and good sense, 

MIDDLESBRO’.—On Tuesday, January 7th, an entertainment, 
which had been given in Christmas week with great success, was 
repeated in the schoolroom before a respectable and delighted 
audience. The first part of the entertainment consisted of an 
exhibition f Mrs. Jarley’s waxwork. The “‘get up,” both in 
dresses and scenery, was very good, and all performed their parts 
well. Thesecond part of the performance was ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 
The characters were sustained with great success by the youths 
and girls of the Sunday school. On the occasion of the first 
performance (Dec. 30) the Rev. W. W. Robinson, Gainsborough, 
who was on a visit to Stockton, attended with his family and 
other friends,. who formed an excellent string band, and played 
at intervals to the great satisfaction of all. 

MossLEy.—On Sunday eveniny last a lecture was delivered in 
the Free Christian Church by the Rey. John G. Slater, on 
‘¢ Unitarians and the Bible.” The lecture was occasioned by an 
attack on Unitarians by the vicar of the parish, There was a 
very large attendance, and several persons from other churches 
were present, 

MotrrraM.—On Christmas day a tea meeting and entertain- 


ment took place. Teachers and scholars of the Sunday school . 


had been busy some days before in decorating the schoolroom, 
which presented a most pleasing and cheerful appearance. The 
effect was heightened by the large number of 370 persons, who 
sat down to an excellent tea, the numbers increasing to about 
400 at the entertainment, over which the Rev. N. Green presided. 
A most happy evening was spent in singing, reciting, and 
speeches by the chairman and Messrs, Sidebottom and Clayton. 
PRESTON.—On Monday evening, a tea meeting was held in 
Percy-street, in connection with the annual distribution of prizes 
to the Sunday school scholars, There were over 100 persons 
present, the greater number being children. The Rev. J. G, 
Evans occupied the chair, and in distributing the prizes made a 
few appropriate remarks. The number of attendances at school 
required for a prize last year was 99, but it had been reduced to 
94, and, therefore, 17 prizes had to be distributed, compared 
with nine last year. The number of scholars on the register was 
68 last year, against 67 this year; the number of teachers last 
year was 12, against 14 this year, A comparison of the atten- 
dances was favourable, Several others speakers addressed the 
meeting on the management of the school. ; 
SUNDERLAND.—On Monday, the 3oth ult., the teachers and 
scholars of the Unitarian Sunday school held their Christmas 
festival. An excellent tea was partaken by @ large number of 
parents and friends of the scholars.’ After tea the chair was 
taken by the Rev. Wm. Elliott, minister. A long programme, 
consisting of songs, hymns, recitations, dialogues, and readings, 
was gone through, with much credit to those engaged, and with 
great pleasure to the audience. During the evening Mr. Fother- 
gill, who has full charge of the childrens’ savings bank, returned 
to each the money they had accumulated during the year, the 
total amount received being £96. 16s., which Mr. Fothergill 
said was a ge amount than had been saved in any previous 
year. The chairman distributed prizes in the form of books 
(value 2s. 6d. and §s.) to ten children, who had won them by 
their regular attendance and good conduct. Votes of thanks to 
all who had contributed to the success of the festival were most 
heartily a¢corded, and the meeting, which proved to be the most 
successful that has been held for years, closed with hymn and 
prayer.~—On the day after, a good substantial tea and pleasing 
entertainment were given to nearly 200 of the poorest children 
in the town, irrespective of creed or character, gathered by 
the members of the church. The teachers and scholars con- 
nected with the Sunday school did what they could by reciting, 
singing, and reading, to make the last night of the year the 
happiest these destitute children had experienced, in which it 
was felt they had succeeded, for the children greatly enjoyed the 
songs (in which they took a part). A magic lantern also was 
exhibited by one of the congregation. The minister told several 
interesting stories, and delivered an instructive address bearing 
upon temperance, goodness, and truth. Oranges and apples 
were distributed to them as the children were dismissed, happy 
with their entertainment, but not happier than they who had 
given it. ' 
TODMORDEN.—On Saturday last, the 11th inst., the annual 
teachers’ and elder scholars’ tea ty was held. About 200 
were present. After tea Mr. La yn presided. The secretary of 
the school, Mr. H. Davis, read an excellent a wake upon the 
school savings’ bank and library. After the adoption of the 
report, M. Taplin addressed the meeting upon the work of the 
ool, exhorting them to remain faithful to their duties as 
teachers. Sunday schools, more than almost any other institu- 
tions, might be made the greatest of blessings to our country. 
The ev was afterwards agreeably spent in games, dance, 
and music, Mr. Thomas Lee presiding. Songs and recitations 
were given by Mrs. M. Greenwood, J. Baxter, Thomas Lee, 
Thos. Stansfield, and John Crossley. The party was brought 
to a close‘at 10 30 by singing—‘* Now prav we for our country.” 
= ———eee——————_—— eee 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been compelled to hold over correspondence and 
several paragraphs of news owing to their late arrival 
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COMING WEEK. 


DOB LANE.—On Wednesday, opening of the New 
Chapel, at 3 p.m. Preac her, the Rev, R. A. Arm- 
strong, A, 

MANCHESTER: 
day evening a lecture at 6 80, by the Rev. P. 
Higginson, . A., on ‘ The Fatherhood of God.” 


Cross-street Cuaret.—On Sun- 
M, 


MANCHESTER: UnrrariaAn Home Mission Boarp. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at Cross-street Chapel Room, 
snnual business meeting. In the evening, at the 

Memorial Hall, the annual soirée 

PEN DLETON.—On Sunday, united teachers’ meeting. 
Illustrative lesson on ‘‘A Snail,” by Mr. Hyde: 

STALYBRIDGE. — On Sunday evening, at 6 30, 
lecture by the Rev. James Black, M.A., on “The 
Electric Lig zht.” 


STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday morning, at 1o 30, 
sermon to the an z:,in the evening, at 6 39, a plain 
tatement—** How ow Unitarianism Grew.’ 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Yen lines and under ........60ss eee ..6d. a line, 
After the first ten lines ...... = ..§d. a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a a reductionof.. 26 per cent. 


NOW READY. 
. | “HE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC, 
s. d. 
Pelt case, red edges, i de al alan ne Une ° 9 
PAPC COVET.. cece ceserencereccssssseces O 3 


For Remaiminc Corres Orders should be sent to 
JOHN PHILLIPS, at once, 20, Canson-street, 
Manc tester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 

day Evening, 2oth inst., a LECTURE will be 

given by the Rey. P. M. HIGGINSON, M.A., on 

The Fatherhood of God.” 
free. ‘J ‘The offertory. 


“TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH 
On Sunday morning the Rev. J.T. "MARRIOTT will 
preach a Sermon to Youn: a and in the evening 
will commence a series of “Plain Statements about 
Unitarianism,” No. 1. Introductory, ‘‘ How Unitarianism 
Grew Up. 
January 26.—2. “ Unitarian Thoughts about God.” 
February 2—3. “ What think ye oO Christ ?” 
February 9.—4. ‘True Salvation.” 
February 16.— 5. “The Letter and the Spirit.” 


Service at 6 30. All seats 


U NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
ARD 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 
The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Insti- 


AL 
tution will be held in Cross-street Chapel Room, on 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 21st. The chair will be 
taken at three o'clock by Mr. ALDERMAN GRUNDY, 
Mayor of Manchester, the retiring President. 

The:SOIREE will take place in the Memorial Hall, 
on the evening of the same day , at five o’clock, for tea; 
the chair to be taken at six o'clock by the President for 
the ensuing year, C. i; THOMAS, Esq., of Bristol. 

ADDRESSES will’ be delivered by the President, 
Dr. Laird Collier, Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., Rev. 
Marriott, Mr. Harry Rawson, at Mr. W. Mason. 

The committee cordially invite the attendance of all 
who are interestéd in the aims and operations of the 
Board. 

The Musical Arrangements will be conducted by Mr, 


‘Thomas Rawson. ‘Tickets for the Soirée (One Shilling) 
may be had at the Memorial Hall, or from Messrs. 
Johnson and Rawson, HE, DOWS Gignchester, 
* NICHOLSON, | Hon. Secs. 
D r\OB ,..LA! * NE C BA PALL 
FAILSWORTH. 

The NEW.CHAPELE will be OPENED for Public 
Worship on W Sonat January 22nd, at 3p.m. The 
DEDICATORY SERVICE will be conducted by the 
Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., and the Rey. HALLI- 
WELL THOMAS. The SERMON will be preached 
by the Rey, R, A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. At the close 
of the Service TEA will be prov’ ided i in the Schoolroom, 
after which a SOIREE will be held in the Chapel, at 
which His Worship the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER 
will preside. The following and other gentlemen are 
expected to take part in the proceedings: Rev, R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., Rev. Halliwell Thomas, Rev. Jos. 
Freeston, Rev. W. G. Cadman, Messrs. John Thomas, 
Harry Rawson, Luke Pollitt. Tickets for Tea and 
Soirée, 1s. each. 


N,B.—Omnibuses from Market-street to Newton Heath 
every quarter-of-un-hour. 


The Opening Services will be continued as follows :— 

Sunday, the 26th inst., morning preacher, Rey. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A.; afternoon and evening, Rev. WM, 
BINNS.—On Thursday the 30th inst., at 7 ° p.m., 
the Rev. C COE, F.G.S.—On Sunday, Feb. 2nd. 
morning, ce Rev. JAS. BLACK, M.A.: afternoon and 
evening, the Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. A Collection 
at each Service in aid of the Building Fund. 


The Committee thankfully acknowledge the Rios wing 


donations :-— 
Robert Fielding, Esq a Platting . 


g 20 
Mrs; Fielding, Platting eos 0 
Mr. and Mrs.  < files Platting « 4 48 od Ue 
Wm. Rik peat za N ew Moston ...... 22°90 
A Friend, per Miss Ruth Wood ...... o12 0 
Special Subscription—members of con; 
tion, teachers, scholars, pa — S, m 5 
furnishing the new chapel .. a 
Gifts of Articles ..... “valued at Tr 0 0 


Further donations will be pees received by 
Halliwell Thomas, Minister. 
Harry Rawson, Trustee. 
Luke Pollitt, Treasurer. 
John F. Alllen, Secretary. 


(ROSS Slee eo Bae te 
RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


The Committee have several urgent cases on hand, and 
earnestly solicit donations of money, clothing, “2 _— 
goods, wi mye eepeated to the 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
BOLTON, 
AN APPEAL, 
The Committee of the above C hurch have entered into 
negotiations for the purchase of the Lark-street Temper- 


the sag Wsobp this pore, sod) for nee alterations, 
sum goo be requi Committee 
| to aul fends of Free Pree Relions Thoagh to aid 


— 7 ina neig neighbourhood 

hw » [twas A it, 1875, 

menced with 12 oer iow 
‘Towards this sum the members have Sates £300. 

a pa ay - — kindly consented to receive 
bseriptions, w wi ackno 

whee ofthe Unitarian Herald: “eN re 


irs. Stephen Winkworth, Acad Heaton, 
Bolton. 


Kev. 1 Shaen = Shaen Soll patie Be 
ev. 7 
ka Pale A. Feet 


Fast CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 


UNION 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Congleton, 
on Wednesday, of 29, 1379 

BUSINESS MEETING at Raat: past twelve o'clock. 

At three o'clock aes will be a Service in the chapel. 
The devotional part to be conducted by the Rev. JAS. 
BLACK, M.A., and the Sermon by the Rev. W. BINNS. 

Tea will be lprovided at five o'clock, at a charge of 
6d. each, after which a Public Meeting will be held; 
chair to be taken at half-past six o'clock, by Charles 
Brocklehurst, Esq., Mayor of M@tclesfield. 
FrREE TEACHING AND FREE 

LEARNING IN THEOLOGY, 


If Religion is to be made better than a doubtful super- 
stition—if Theology is to hold her own—it is surely by 
reverently teaching the study of divine relations and 
human powers and aspirations, in the spirit of pure devo- 


tion to the pursuit of universal Truth—the very spirit of | 


God moving over the waters of our present chaos. 
In fact, 
taught in the same way as other sciences are studied and 


pursued and taught, absolutely free from tests, from | 


authority, from*foregone conclusions, and therefore at 
once and for ever dissociated from the petty organisations 
of church and sect. 


COURSES ror 1879. 

I.—Old Testament History and Literature.—The Res- 
toration of Jerusalem and the Promulgation of the 
Law—The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Rev. 
J. E. Odgers, M.A, Tuesday, at 4 p.m. 


Il.—New Testament Literature and Theology.—The 
Life of Christ, as presented in the Synoptical Gospels, 
to the end of the Ministry in Galilee—The Gospel 
according to Mark, i.-ix., with the parallel passages 
in Matthew and Luke. Rey. Charles T, Poynting, 
B.A. Wednesday, at 5 p.m. 


Ill.—Ratioial Grounds and Truths of Morals and 
Religion.—Theism: its basis, and its chief features. 
Rev. James Black, M.A. Wednesday, at 4 p.m. 


These Bectures will be delivered at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, at the hours named, commencing on Wed- 
nesday, January 22nd. Each Course will include about 
twelve lectures, and also conversational instruction. Fee 
for each course, 2s. 6d. The first lecture of each course 
will be public. 

For Syllabus and Lists of Books of Reference apply to 
the Lecturers. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Hon. Sec. 


ORTHAMPTON.—The PULPIT of 

the Unitarian Church. King-street, will be 

VACANT after the 25th of March oat Wer 

tions to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED 
KNIGHT, 9, Marefair, Northampton. 


ANTED, to place a_ Respectable 
Youth to a CABINET MAKER or JOINER. 
Apply W. M., Herald Office. 


\ ANTED, in March, axl Bapeneniere, 

Certificated MISTRESS for a Mixed Girls’ 
School at, Sale-—Apply ae letter, stating age and 
articulars of eed Box 633, Post Office, 
Manchester. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as Useful 

MAID to "on Elderly Lady: good plain dress- 

maker and needlewoman.—Address F, G., 15, Cantlowes-" 
road, Camden-square, London, N.W. 


ANTED, LADY HELP in a small 


family, for the Housework and Plain Cooking: 
no servants kept, but another lady help as nurse.— 
Address, Mrs. Francis H. Jones, 112, Werneth Hall 
Road, Oldham, 


eS iatarbeees ass PEN DibEE TON. 


The Misses PHILLIPS have VACANCIES for TWO 
Little GIRLS as Weekly ‘Boarders.—Duties resumed on 
the 2oth inst. 


NUTSFORD.—Miss ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN after the Christmas 
Holidays on Tuesday, January 2rst. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. John Davies, 

M.A. will RE-OPEN his Boarding School on 

jen 27th. Two vacancies. For terms, ie address as 
above. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD. — 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For P 'ros- 
pectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. » The NEXT TERM begins Monday, Jan. 2oth, 


CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN,.— 

ANDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 

on-Sea, RE-OPENED January arst. —Prospectuses, &e., 
by return of post. 


EASIDE EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS.—DYSART_ HOUSE, CLEVEDON,— 
Miss E. MARTIN’S Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on 


Monday, January 2oth, 1879. 
C OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 
and Miss LEWIN’S SCHOOL for BOYS wift be 
REOPENED on Wednesday, January rsth,—Bingfield, 
Albert Road. 
ROYDON.—School for Girls.—Miss 
BIDDELL, who has passed in honours the Cam- 
bridge and Kensington Examinations, receives Boarders: 


home comforts: terms 40 to 60 guineas.—2, Ailsa Villas, 
Wellesley Road, next Free ristian F Cherth, 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. Davis, 

B,A, (assisted by S. C. Hill, Esq., B,Sc., B.A. 

rst class Honours in English, of the University of 

London, and Herr Reinhol Friller, of the University of 
Berlin) will REOPEN School on Friday, the 24th inst. 


EATH BROW cae ip hed E _ 


For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age pe 
Classes for children under ten years of age. 
now ha gaan for the London Matriculation Examina- 
a Rage 


to Mr ise 


:| Borex vou mS DAY acaer 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 5 Monk Bridge 
Monkgate YORK.— OND 
gad POWELL will OPEN th be ieee Establishment January 


b: 
Sci tsi, Draw = ing, elementary and advanced, 
and prospectuses on application. 


BE RIGHTON;: UNITARIAN COL- 


lod 
= 


of Ui 
The Rev, 1. 1 Dabs Miniuter of the Ua 
chaise to Mr. A ae Weighade? \omporary, 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established_ 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A.,, of the ay hg a 
London and Heidelberg, assisted by MN 
HENSON, University of London, phaiehdby pope 2 a 
Boys for college, the local examinations, or for sinees 
The school possesses an unusually complete provision of 
apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 


o means is neglected which the e ——— of fourteen 
years has shown to conduce to 5 rogress amd in- 
terest of pupils in their studies. cricket ground 


and eh ‘ground. 

Notti +, ee now offers special educational advantages 
in its Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Aist, 
Natural History Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on Monday, Jan. 20th, 1879. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRK- | 


DALE, SOUTHPORT. —Conducted by Mr. 
TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S.—The premises are excellently 


situated near the sea, and all the domestic arrangements | 


are as complete as a long experience can make them. 
The Course of Instruction is comprehensive and thorough, 


| being the result of a thoughtful experience of twenty- 
Theology must be studied and pursued and 


eight years. © Many of Mr. Templar’s scholars have | 
Toad disfinction at the Oxfortl and Cambridge Local 
Txehicstinie and at Owens and other Colleges 
SCHOOL will REOPEN Monday, Janua' 
‘‘We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. 
is known to us as an experienced, skilful, 
successful teacher.” 
Sir Thos. Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
R. N. Philips, M. P. 

C. S. Grundy, Mayor of Manchester. 
as. Drummond, B.A. roy Rawson. 
Vm. Gaskell, M.A. S, A. Steinthal. 

H, J. Leppoc, J.P. Rodolph Suffield, 


HLLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS: 


27th. 
‘emplar 
and very 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


IBLICAL THINGS NOT GENER- 
ALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, Notes, 
and Information concerning much that i is Rare, Quaint, 
Curious, Obscure, and Little Known in Relation to 
Biblical Subjects. Supplying valuable and out-of-the- 
way Information on Science, History, Government, Arts, 
Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, Trades, ‘T ravels, 
Obsolete Words, Difficult Passages, Biblical Antiquities, 
Botany, Natural History, Eastern Habits, Geography, 
Ancient Religions, &c. 

‘This publication promises to supply a very valuable 
addition to the library of Bible students. We should 
advise our readers to make it$ acquaintance at once.”— 
Christiau Family. 


Just published, post 8vo, price ros, 6d., post free, 
HADOWS of the COMING TRUTH. 


A consideration of the Broad Aspects of Religion 
viewed in connexion with the Doctrine of Development. 
oo 


Now ready, post 8yo, price 7s. 6d., post free, 


HE. POETS: LAUREATE VOF 

ENGLAND, being a History of the Office of 

Poet Laureate, Biographical Notices of its Holders, and 

a Collection of Satires, Epigrams, and Lam a directed 
against them. By WALTER HAMILT 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, 

HE». HANDBOOK OF -BIBLE 
WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and Broper, Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation and Signification. By the Rev. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rey. 

J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough.. 
** The book forms a vast fund of knowledge in the most 
important words, 5 pgects and amet er names of the Bible, 
and we can confidently fechas it as a valuable aid to 


nday-sc teachers and to all thoughtful, studious 
readers of the Scriptures who have not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.”—U77- 


tarian Herald, 


F'cap 8vo, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., post frée, 
R. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


AND HIS WORKS. Being a Brief Biographical 
and Critical Review. By JAMES BALL. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d., post free, handsomely bound, 
gilt lettered, and full ig rm 
THE ANNUAL VOLUN OF 
FTER WORK FOR 1878. 


This new volume of ‘After Work” contains a 
great fund of healthy, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, interesting a useful to all members of the 
family circle. 

‘* Just the sort of periodical that is much wanted at the 
porn time, especially n small towns where the public 

ouses become the only refuge, or wandering in the 
streets.”—Midland Gazette. 


LiL 3.0 Tie 8S TiOc€ KAS: iN EW. 
CATALOGUES:— 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for LENDING, PARO- 

CHIAL, and INSTITUTE LIBRARIES. : 

A CATALOGUE of REWARD and PRIZE BOOKS 

‘for Schools, from 6d. to ie hig carefully selected and 


vate ed peeing to ge: 
A CATALOGUE HANDSOMELY-BOUND 


had suitable for Presentation, Bound in Calf, 


&e. 

A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, 
and PRAYER BOOKS, in Plain and bc os 
a for Presents, at very reasonable 

A CATALOGUE of LARGE COLOUR D “TLLUS. 

TRATIONS, for Lectures, Penny Readings, and 
Entertainments, containing 637 Diagrams on useful 
various subjects. 


Either of the above wiil be sent, post free, for one stamp. 


CaM eee CARDS for'the NEW 
YEAR, 6s. 6d. 
WEEKLY OFFERING 1 ENVELOPES, 2s. 6d. and 


WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
from 3s. 6d. 
The above, and all other necessa 


out the Weekly Offeri 
had? ing y ring 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


applianged for 
ystem, can be 


Hirst, Smyth, and So 
NEW PARLOUR. DRAMA OFOR CHiKisiatAs. 
owe sp an 18.3 by 
HE PRINCE'S TRIUMPH: 


A Drama for Home Representation. 
N.B.—New Books at td. in the shilling discount for 
cash, free by post. Parcels of £2 sid taywdin at ws pee 
cent discount. 

HE, .T USES Bee eae 

EDITED BY JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 

The numbers for 1879 will A series of 
lectures by the Editor, 


[)A8IE5, ALMANACS, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, best 
1879. designs and great variety. A large lot of i 1879. 
SCRIBBLING PAPER at 6d. per Ib, 


JOHNSON & RAWSON, 80, Market-st., Manchester. 


i| PEE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 
Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 


Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, ft 
Glasgow. 
Now ready. Insmall 8vo, pp. xvi.—24o. Cloth, rededges. 


Price 2s. 6d. (to SAVER. 18. he 
BOOK OF PRAYER: IRTY 
Orpers OF Worsuir. With oar 
and Thanksgivings. Edited by R. CROMPTON JO 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In 
applications for these Tracts should be 
| to Mr. C. J. HERFORD, Cooper-streety Manchester. 


D® MARTINEAU’S PORTRAIT.— 


A few proof copies of etching by Rajon of Dr 
Martineau’s ac tee y by Watts, price Bn guineas, are-to 
be had on pees cation to Messrs. Agnew and Sons, Old 
Bond-street, ndon ; or, in Manchester, to Messrs. 
Johnson and Rawson. Prints of the same picture are 
also « obtainable atthe same addresses. ; 


[J MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 


Stocksin the Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in: 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate.—WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary’s Gate; 
and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


LACKPOOL.—CHANNING 
HOUSE, 39, QUEEN'S SQUARE. 
Visitors will find here = home comfort. Tariff 
sent on application.—Mrs, HN MARSDEN, Pro- 
prietress. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S. TEMPER-- 


ANCE HOTEL, Bes Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
Beds from rs. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


bury. 

A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior “quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order. 

Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS. 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. EPLBER CURA 
and sole maker of the IM PERCEPTIBLE CURA 


TRUSS. 


Deformity Instruments, 
Elastic Stockings, and Tadies™ ‘Sapp 
H. Ocpen- eee 
MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Expanders for round shouldete; iit 
Manchester. 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
ORIGINAL DeEsIGNs & me Cae, 
i J | 


MODERATE Coe Stat > 


, 


WAREHOUSE—126 
Manvuractory—CORNBROO A 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD, Ears f 


S. HoxpswortH & r 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTE 
AND 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST t STOCKS “IN THE mnie 


R. H. Backes SA 


¥ ANK, 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, ] 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggo 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 i 
Landau, 8 cewt. Drawings on ‘Steen 


UCCO.—We again 
tion to this Wine, which we 


bring before the notice of the public oa the 
last year. Itisa Pure, Nat Light 
added, the p 


character, without an spirit 
Sicilian estates of the Duc d@’Aumal 


We have pleasure in being able ve sen ate 


can now reduce the price to 


24s, Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO, oy Ri baa 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 


PAT ERLE Cle 


F. S, PHILLIPS & co. 
Stock an extensive variety 

at moderate 
buyers libe y treated, mall } 
for single pent at greatly reduced p 


Ph wa ‘ALE WAREHOUSE 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MA 


Borpvers, Decorations, Gop Moutpine 
Varnisuss, &e., &. 


irth. 

BROADRICK.— On the oth itty 

epee, Stourbrid, ae Se wa of the 5 
roadrick, of a daughter. 


1, =—_ 
‘ a 


PATERSON—DIXON.—On the r6t 
Road Chapel, Altrincham, b 


der 


rson, of wdon, to Katha: 
Pace tare 


Obe Ghitarian 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV, S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


Vol. XIX.—926. 


CO Nee he NPS. 
a PAGE. 

Notes and: Extracts.. 

Thoughts on Religion : The Baiaien ala an Old Story, ~ ‘Robt. Catye 

Our Sunday Schools—Lesson on Doing Good at Once .,...... ody 

Chicago Letter from B. H. ae cic he alas tactn haw’ s tant 

St. Paul’s Witness to Christ ..... aaadin ve acts 

Deb Lane, Failsworth : Opening of the fine tion. iaerecen & 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association ........sseeeseessveseeees 27 


To Our Readers ....... 
The Two Ltberalisms ...... . 
Is Comprehension Consistent Ww vith Wawactedtens 

Aryan Names and Thoughts OF G0d ii ase. 


oo oo 


» YW DN 
on 


Unitarian Home Missionary Board Annual Bhestinig’2 eceeg a0 
News of our Churches—The Vicar of Mosley and the Uni nitarians ...... 30 

Bettis Shine ois Sela veaatee Ze calecdeenzs/ BE 
‘Correspondence .. Fo doses SNe ne Sele 3I 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Brahmos of the New Somaj are about to erect a 
new Mandir, or house of prayer in Calcutta, the present 
one being in the legal occupation of Babu K. C. Sen. 


The Brahmo Public Opinion, in recommending Dr. 
Martineau’s “ Endeavours” and “Hours of Thought” 
to the study of all who are interested in the cause of 
true religion, says:—‘“All that we could say would 
add very little to the already established reputation of 
Dr. Martineau,” but contrives to add this neat and apt 
little mo? of its own: “ We would compare_him to the 
needle—he goes deep into the folds of human nature 
and carries the reader with him.” 

Birmingham is determined to restore the free library 
on a scale of completeness worthy of the town. The 
Subscriptions amount already to £6,000. We trust 
that liberal aid will come in from many quarters. The 
great publishing Societies, and the Pitt and other 

niversity presses, might send rich and valuable con- 
tributions from their stores, as they generously did in 
the case of the fire in Chicago. 


Two years ago Dr. Leonard W. Bacon predicted the 
gradual if not speedy dying out of the Old Catholic 
movement. He now declares in the Christian Union 
that the end is very near. From the beginning the 
Swiss movement has been a “ fiat church” consisting 
of clergy with salaries paid by the State, but with no 
congregations. Now the Swiss Government has with- 
drawn the salaries, and what will become of the 
“Church” is not doubtful. Further revelations are 
promised respecting the German branch of the Old 
Catholics. The result is not altogether surprising or 
unexpected, although Dr. Bacon’s first predictions 
were greeted with indignant contempt by those who 
were resolved to believe in the Old Catholics whether 
or no. 


The number of AM/imd for January contains an 
estimable article by Mr. W. James, of Harvard, on the 
question. “Are we Automata?” which has been so 
vehemently answered in the affirmative by Professors 


_ Huxley and Clifford. They maintain that between 


Sensation and Matter there is a chasm which cannot 
be bridged, that Consciousness and Action have nothing 
to do with one another, but that the whole history and 
mystery of life consists of a series of nerve-stimuli, 
oducing muscular contractions, which act in the 
man precisely in the same way as they do in the 

i ah frog. On this theory it is obvious that 


consciousness is a superfluity. Life goes on exactly 


same with or without it. If, therefore, argues 


fr - James, it can be shown that there is a utility in 


ss, so that a brain with the addition of 
ness will perform its function better than a 
ut it, a deadly-blow will have been inflicted 
tomaton theory. This he accordingly 
lish by showing that, while in the 
eke nervous system, the action of 
is certain and determinate, in the higher 
the complicated brain of man, 
Seairode of Seam of unstable equilibrium 
he multitude of itations which ¢ 
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The reciprocity craze continues to spread among | respect and attention ; but there are many who hold 


the unthinking of all classes, who have jumped to the 
conclusion that herein lies the panacea for the depres- 
sion of trade. It is commonly reported that our 
Premier favours it, as does Prince Bismarck in 
Germany, and unmistakable symptoms appear that 
continental governments—especially in France | and 
Germany—wish to put an end to existing commercial 
treaties. We need not be surprised if the old battle 
for free trade has to be fought over again even in 
England. ‘True, the burden of proof rests with those 
who would change an existing system for what Lord 
Jersey calls calls ‘protection in a fancy dress,” and 
they must convince the great mass of consumers that 
they would not suffer by the change. The new issue 
of that most useful publication, the Ainancial Reform 
Almanack, opportunely gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
tariffs of foreign countries in comparison with our own 
and with those of the colonies. The practical lesson 
is that if reciprocity is insisted on there are only the 
insignificant colonies of Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlements with which which we could trade, and not 
a single foreign country; while if the retaliation system 
were adopted, as urged by some, we should be ina 
fearful condition as regards necessary supplies of food. 
The old sophism is being once more freely uttered 
about taxing the foreigner becatise he will not adopt 
free trade, whereas we should be taxing ourselves yet 
more heavily. 


It is said that Lord- Beaconsfield’s Cabinet is 
favourable to Mr. Lowe’s scheme of solving the Irish 
University Question by creating and. endowing a 
national University in Ireland purely for the purposes 
of examination. It would be quite premature to dis- 
cuss a plan which is not before us, and the merits or 
demerits of which will to a great extent depend upon 
its details. Judging from the memorial recently 
adopted by the Roman Catholic students at St. 
Stephen’s Green, such an arrangement would be 
repugnant to the heads of that Church, who have 


never withdrawn their protest against “mixed” educa-. 


tion, or their claim to an exclusive endowment. The 
Times, indeed, lately declared that to endow a Roman 
Catholic college out of the surplus Church funds 
“would arouse a storm of indignant protest which no 
Government—especially no Conservative Government 
with a contingent of supporters from Ulster—would 
venture to face.” The Zimes is too sanguine. A 
Ministry which has shown so much facility in setting 
aside Constitutional traditions is not to be trusted in 
such a matter on the eve of a general election. ‘There 
will be need for great vigilance when the programme 
for the session is laid before Parliament. No doubt 
the Government, looking at the matter from an English 
point of view, would prefer to settle the question on 
the principle laid down by Mr. Lowe, and might be 
disposed to bring in-a bill in that sense if they could 
secure the assent of the Irish Catholics. But if the 
hierarchy adhere to their protest, will Lord Beacons- 
field endeavour to conciliate them in any other way? 
It is of essential importance to the future prospects of 
the Conservative party that the Irish Catholics should 
be won over; and it would be folly to ignore the 
possibility of so reckless a statesman as Lord Beacons- 
field entering upon some transaction that would secure 
that object. 


The Irish-Americans, according to a pamphlet just 
written by Lady Wilde, have, with an earnestness 
amounting to fanaticism, set before them the creation 
of an entirely new era in the history of Ireland. Lady 
Wilde considers that there is some possibility that the 
Irish-American dream may come true. The English 
(she writes) sneer down the idea; yet nothing will 
eradicate the splendid dream from the Celtic imagina- 
tion that some day the Irish race will be powerful 
enough to recross the Atlantic with ships and arms 
and money, overthrow English rule, and annex Ireland 
to the great Federal Republic, under the Stars and 
Stripes. Lady Wilde, whose productions are racy of 
the soil, and whose political views are of no recent 
date, dismisses the Home Rule movement as a 
“hollow fiction,” already dead, or nearly so ; while she 
cannot believe that the Trish nobility will again inhabit 
their ancient mansions, or that a genuine Court will 
again be found amidst scenes of “ desolation, torpor, 
and decay.” These opinions are received with due 


that a genuine Court will soon be restored, and that it 
will attract the best of the Irish nobility to their own 
land. 


At the present moment, when a laudable desire of 
affirmative self-utterance is animating so many of our 
ministers and congregations, there is just the danger 
of our losing what w&s most excellent among the 
virtues of the liberal succession—that enlarged toler- 
ance which sprang from no indifference, but from a 
real trust that God would prosper the right. We are 
reminded of this characteristic in words of no stinted 
commendation, which Mr. R. H. Hutton bestows on 
Unitarians in his memoir of Walter Bagehot. The 
circumstances calling them forth are in themselves 
specially interesting to us. Mr. Hutton writes :— 


In 1851 a knot of young Unitarians, of whom I was 
then one, headed by the late Mr. J. Langton Sanford— 
afterwards the historian of the Great Rebellion, who 
survived Bagehot barely four months—had engaged to 
help for a time in’ conducting the /zguérer, which then 
was, and still is, the chief literary and theological organ 
of the Unitarian body. Our régime was, I imagine, a 
time of great desolation for the very tolerant and thought- 
ful constituency for whom we wrote ; and many of them, 
I am confident, yearned, and were fully justified in 
yearning, for those better days when this tyranny of ours 
should be overpast. Sanford and Osler did a good deal 
to throw cold water on the rather optimist and philan- 
thropic politics of the most sanguine, because the most 
benevolent and open-hearted of Dissenters. Roscoe 
criticised their literary work from the point of view of 
a devotee of the Elizabethan poets ; and I attempted to 
prove to them in distinct heads, first, that their laity 
ought to have the protection afforded by a liturgy against 
the arbitrary prayers of their ministers ; and, next, that 
at least the great majority of their sermons ought to be 
suppressed, and the habit of delivering them discontinued 
almost altogether. Only a denomination of “just men” 
trained in tolerance for generations, and in that respect, 
at least, made all but “perfect,” would have endured it at 
all; but I doubt if any of us caused the Unitarian body 
so much grief as Bagehot, who never was a Unitarian, 
but who contributed a series of brilliant letters on the 
coup @ état, in which he trod just as heavily on the toes of 
his colleagues as he did on those of the public by whom 
the /uguirer was taken. 


A New Churchman, who heard Dr. Joseph Cook 
deliver his famous lectures on “Certainties in 
Religion, at Toronto, thus describes and criticises 
Dr. Cook’s Plea for the Atonement :— 

He sees in the darkness, revealed in letters of glowing 

light, the word “ Atonement.” This is another “certainty 
in religion,” and provides the screen which can obliterate 
the past.. He proceeds to illustrate this by a king who 
had made it a law in his army that any deserter shoutd 
be punished with one thousand stripes. One of his 
soldiers deserts; but thinks better of it, repents, and 
voluntarily returns: The king’s heart is melted. He fain 
would forgive, but his law requires the penalty. The king 
himself resolves to save him. He bares his own kingly 
shoulders to the lash, and, as the soldier's substitute, 
endures say ten stripes in satisfaction of his own law; and 
then he restores the soldier to his place in the ranks, 
where the soldier must still fight and perform his duty. 
Law is satisfied. The past is blotted out. 
Many in this.age will, and do, enter a most emphatic 
protest against any such theory as this being called a 
“certainty of religion.” If Religion consists in mere 
subterfuges, it may pass. But it cannot be pleasing to 
any who believe in God—who regard Him as Infinite 
Love and Wisdom—to hear His character thus im- 
pugned. It is somewhat satisfactory to find that Dr. 
Cook realises that there is only one God—not three— 
and that salvation must come from, through, and by 
God Himself. That is at least some advance on rigid 
Calvinism. Still, the horrible view he gives, by impli- 
cation from his parable, of the nature and dealings of 
that one God with us His creatures, is so utterly 
repugnant to even our feeble thoughts of love and 
mercy, that the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
grows faint with a pitying agony, at the contemplation. 


No doubt a passage of Scripture affords a good 
cadence to the peroration of a sermon, but it should be 
appropriate to what has gone before, and correctly given. 
The following by a certain eloquent preacher was 
liable to mistake. The subject was the bliss of the 
future state: “Let us press forward, then, and long 
for the time when Satan shall tempt us no more, in the 
glorious hour when we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is and love him as we ought.” 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
THE BURDEN OF AN OLD STORY. 
ROBERT COLLYER. + 
Goop homes are like good apple trees—they propagate 
after their kind. What you see in New England in one 
era, you see in Minnesota in another; and what you see 
in Cork and Connaught to-day, you see to-morrow. on 
Goose Island, or.on the patch skirting your town. 
I make a home my children will love to think of it in 


forty years, I make what they will have made then out of | 
| and could not be found. Meanwhile the storm had burst; 


their loving memory. If you could search out all the 
colonies which have swarmed from a place like Nantucket, 
you would be sure to find the same clean home-life you 
find there—with wider margins and more opulent ten- 
dencies to be sure—but still with the same organiclife. And 
so it iseverywheré and with us all. When we wonder, 
then, how the homes will look in which our children will 
live when we are dead, or think we would like to come 
back and look at them, if we are true to these simple 
lessons and laws, here in the glass, we just glance round 
our own home, and there we are. It will be about the 
same home we are looking at; they will be talking about 
us as we talk about those who have gone to their rest; 
they will have to fight the same battles, and to meet the 
same trials, for one thing happeneth to all,-and the same 
old light will shine, and the same old joy pulse through 
the place; the grand factor will be this we have now in 
our hand, and home will answer to home like the cups in 
a honeycomb; or, if things go harder with some of the 
children than they go with us, and they never realise such 
a home, still what we give them will bless them all their 
days; the vision will abide when the reality is lost, and 
the vision will be the diviner reality, because the things 
which are not seen are eternal. Howard Payne was 
living in a garret in Paris, on the edge of starvation, and 
there came to him a vision of the old home, and he sang 
it out ofhis heart, and wist not what he was doing, never 
dreaming for an instant.that what he learnt in suffering he 
should teach in song, and become immortal; but so it was. 
This burden came to him then, “There is no place like 
home;” and then, I suppose, he did not feel the hunger, 
or see the garret, and the tears would fall on the paper, 
and the hand would tremble as he drew the picture after 
the pattern he had seen in the mount—the rivers ran 
flashing in the sun, the uplands were green again, the 
streets were peopled afresh, the old chimes of Trinity 
smote his heart, and within the vision there was one fire- 
side, and voices and presences—he was in the old home 
again, and God made his cup run over. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 


YOR a few weeks this column will be occupied by short 
Moral Lessons, which will, we hope, prove of service to 
teachers. ‘The lessons will not be precisely a connected 
course throughout, but will afford simple illustrations of 
various practical duties. Few classes are able, without a 
feeling of weariness, to spend the whole of their time over 
one subject; but if one of the lessons from Zeachers’ Notes 
be first taken, the shorter lesson from the Herald may 
serve to fill up the time and afford the needful variety. 
LESSON I. 
DOING GOOD AT ONCE. 

God gives every one ofusthe opportunity very frequently 
of doing some act of kindness. Very often we are made 
happy by the readiness with which our brothers or sisters, 
our friends or neighbours, help us in time of trouble; 
sometimes we are made more sad because those to whom 
we look for help and comfort do not give them to us. 

Do we always help when.we can? And if we do-not 
are we always able afterwards to show the kindness 
which we have refused at the time? Here is a story for 
us to think about— 

THE VOICE OF JUSTICE.* 

A rich man, named Chryses, gave“orders to his servants 
to turn out of her humble dwelling a poor widow and her 
children, because she had not been able to pay her rent, 
When the servant came to the cottage to do as he had 
been told, the widow said to him: “Alas! have a little 
patience. I will go and entreat your master, and perhaps 
he will be kind to me.” So she came with her four 
children—the fifth was ill in bed—and they all weeping, 
begged the rich man not to turn them out. But Chryses 
replied: “I cannot alter my orders; you must pay or go.” 
Then the mother, weeping bitterly, said to him: “Alas! 
my child’s illness has exhausted my savings, and has 
prevenfed me from working !” And the children, weeping 
with her, begged: Chryses not to send them away from 
their home. But he turned his back upon them and went 
into a summer-house in his garden, where he was accus- 
tomed to take his afternoon sleep. The heat was over- 
powering; but a brook which ran near made an agreeable 
freshness in the air. All was calm and silent about 
this pleasant retreat. 

"Translated 


we OE Le ee 
Translated from the late M. Martin-Paschoud’s magazine, Le Discip 
de Jésiss-Christ (volume for 1856). : res 


'again he turned upon his cushions. 


When | 


Chryses heard the murmur of the stream, and he 
thought he heard the crying of the widow's children, and 
he tossed about on his couch. Then he heard in the dis- 
tance the roaring of the river, and it seemed to him that 
he was lying on the shore of an ocean without limit, and 
And as he still 
listened, the distant rumbling of thunder came to his ears, 
and sounded to him like the voice of justice. 

Then he arose in haste and ran to his servants, and 
ordered them to bring back the poor widow to her cottage. 
But she had taken refuge in the forest with her children, 


the times are still very hard for the churches, all round, 
The Baptist church exactly opposite to ours, on Michigan 
Avenue, had all its carpets and cushions taken out 
“in execution” a few weeks ago, and many of the 
churches are in the extremest embarrassment. On the 
whole, few are in better Condition than Robert Collyer’s 
and mine. Robert Collyer came home delighted with his 
visit to England, but nearly worn out by all the preaching 
and speaking he had had to do. He gave us a delightful 
lecture in my church a fortnight ago on “,One English 
Dale”—just a beautiful gossipy sketch of the associations— 
personal, historical, ecclesiastical—of Wharfdale. 

This is only a scrappy letter, just to break the ice, and 
get in the way of writing to you. If my good intentions 
hold out, I will do better next time. be ys = 2 


it thundered and rained violently. 
anxiety, and could not remain still. 


Chryses was full of 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


ST. PAUL'S -WITNESS TO CHRIST. 
TO THE REY. PREBENDARY ROW, M.A. 


S1r,—You are a learned theologian—I am but a student 
in theology. It is your function to teach—it is my 
privilege to learn. I sat at your feet for one hour on 
New Year’s Day, when, with eager curiosity, I read your 
article in the January Good Words. Your argument is 
skilfully constructed, and on the surface has the appear- 
ance of conclusiveness ; but, as I pondered it, I found 
myself asking questions under pressure of which “the 
chief facts” you think St. Paul’s Epistles establish “in 
opposition to the theories of modern belief,” thinned away 
into unsubstantial inferences and assumptions. I, there- 
fore, venture to put these questions to you. 

I will take for granted the historical value you ask us 
to assign to the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians. I will admit, because the admission does not 
touch my purpose, that the Christology of St. Paul was 
‘also the Christology held in common by the Churches he 
addressed. Whatthen? On this broad ground you affirm 
“that the Christ of St. Paul and of the Churches to whom 
these letters are addressed must have been not merely a 
human, but a divine Christ. Consequently they must 
have been in possession of an account of His ministry 
which justified the ascription to Him of such a character; 
or, in other words, the traditions then current must have 
depicted him as a worker of miracles.” 

Here you appear to me to argue that the working of 
miracles justifies the ascription to Christ of a superhuman, 
a divine nature. _If this is a correct assumption, I confess 
that I cannot escape the conclusion that your ent 
has no warrant in the Scriptures. Christ himself never 
assumed divinity on the ground of performing miraculous 
acts. On the contrary, he expressly declared “the Father 
that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works,” and thus avowed - 
that the power to ‘work miracles was not due to any 
inherent superhuman quality of nature but to a Being 
inspiring and energising his nature. Moreover, assuming, 
for my purpose, the objective reality of what you will 
probably admit was the greatest of Christ’s miracles, the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, I find that in John x, 
xli.-xli., which records that phenomenon, Christ devoutly 
expresses his thankfulness to the Father for having heard 
approvingly his benevolent request, as He always has 
heard the petitions of his Son and Messenger. [I find, 
too, that the Apostle Peter is far from building upon 
miracles so stupendous a doctrine as you seem to erect 
upon them. Is itin his discourse at Pentecost that you have 
discovered that miracles establish the claim for Christ’s 
divinity? Peter there describes “Jesus of Nazareth” as 
“a man approved of God [not as a superhuman bei 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, whi 
God did by him, in the midst of you.” Here Peter does 
not attribute to Christ as a worker of miracles a super- 
natural character, but the character of a man approved of 
by God, who manifested His approbation by selecting 
Christ as an instrument for the effectuation of wonders 
and signs. Again, I find St. Paul himself, in one of the 
Epistles in which you think miracles are adduced as 
conclusive witnesses of Christ’s divinity, affirming that 
among the many gifts of the Spirit is the wor of 
miracles; and, further, that God hath set some in the 
church as workers of miracles. I might ask you how it 
is, if miracles are a transcendent proof of divinity, that 
St. Paul, in‘one place, gives the priority to “the word of 
wisdom,” to “the word of knowledge,” to “ faith,” and, in 
another, to apostleship, to prophecy, to teaching; but, not 
to ask you to account for St. Paul’s relegation of the 
miraculous power to a position and rank subordinate to 
that of the other gifts here mentioned, I will content 
myself with this enquiry—If Christ, as a worker of 
miracles, must for that- reason be accounted divine, are - 
we to understand that these other workers of t 
seam = Pasta must beacon divine ? 
If not, why not? By your method of reasoning all 
were divine. Lastly, I find in the New Testament r 
that Stephen, Peter, and Paul, and in those of th 
Testament that Elijah, and Elisha, and others 
miracles. If, then, miracles prove the divin 
person by whom they are performed, must we ne 
these prophets and apostles as divine beings? 

rocess how many divinities shall we at 1 

lieve in, worship, and adore? 7 

I find another diticulty started by your argument’ 
cite from St. Paul several “references to our 
teachings and actions,” as proofs that the churches | 
have been in possession of a general account of 
ministry, agreeing in all its great outlines wit 
tained in the Gospels; otherwise these incide 

we 
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JANUARY 6, 1879. 

I BEGIN the new year with good intentions, dear Herald. 
I have wanted to congratulate you on the improve- 
ment in the style and “get up” of your paper. I only 
hope it is rewarded by increased circulation. Certainly 
it has been much more interesting to me out here by 
reason of the greater variety of the articles and news 
which it brings me. I want to tell you, too, that I was 
proud to find that the Hera/d was true to the old 
tradition, and had not a word of sneering or bitterness in 
it when my old pupil, Mr. J. Knapton went out from 
among us. One gets to know something of a man in 
three years’ intercourse such as I had with him in our 
Home Missionary Board conference evenings, and in the 
Strangeways classes and missionary districts, and though 
he had some great weaknesses in the direction of self- 
confidence and self-consciousness, I have felt very strongly 
that he did not deserve the hard things that were said of 
him. As for the Bradford attempt to blunt the edge of 
his “last dying speech and confession” by offering to let 
him give it in the schoolroom, it seemed at this distance 
one of those curious blynders which illustrate the fact 
that it takes more than a free Church to make free 
Christians, 

We are in the midst of winter here, and winter here is 
winter. For three days past the thermometer has never 
been higher than 10 or 12 degrees below Zero, each night 
sinking to from 16 to 22 degrees below. For the first day 
one enjoys this. There is something exhilarating in the 
novelty of actually experiencing such cold as you poor 
islanders can only read of. But it must be confessed that 
it is a sort of weather of which a little goes a long way. 
Still, it is a sort of ideal winter we are having. _ A deep 
snow fell some three weeks ago, and since that time we 
have had uninterrupted fine weather; clear, brilliant 
sunshine day after day, but not melting the snow, which 
lies hard and dry, or blows about like white sand. Frost 
bites are the reverse side to the bright picture; if you_ 
walk out for half an hour with your ears uncovered you 
are pretty sure to find (as two young friends of mine who 
have always denounced “ear-muffs” as miserable 
effeminacies did two nights ago) that they have, without 
your being aware of.it, frozen as hard as stones, only to 
be melted by much rubbing with snow. _ Many of the 
horse-car drivers have thus had their hands and feet 
frozen, and within a hundred yards of my house a poor 
fellow who had been keeping “new year” too freely, was 
found lying on the snow so badly frozen that though he 
was taken into a house close by, he died before the doctor 
could arrive. 

All this cold makes me think very often and very sadly 
of the hard times you are having in Manchester, and 
indeed I fear throughout England generally. Ever since 
I have been here, and seen what wonderful progress 
America has made in all branches of the cotton and iron 
manufactures, and how she has gradually become almost 
independent of Lancashire and Sheffield, I have been 
fearing that the slack trade of which so many complaints 
have been made for the past few years, meant something 
more than a mere temporary backwater in the general 
current of prosperity. Here, business is gradually im- 
proving, but very slowly, and with such fierce competition 
that profits are very small.. By next summer I cannot 
help hoping that there may be so much improvement as 
to afford some hopeful outlook for any on your side who 
feel inclined to emigrate. But I want to say very earnestly 
to all who have any such ideas—dowt come now! 
America is a better place for the working man in good 
times than England is; but in dad times it is a far worse 
place. I can imagine few things more terrible than for 
an English labouring man—still more for a family—to 
find themselves over here, without means, in utter igno- 
rance of the country, unable to get work, and unfamiliar 


with the shifts by which the old resident poor, here, do | anxious to learn from you is your 

manage to “scratch round” and keep from starving. © | these references throw on St. Paul’s conception of 
I saw by my last Herald that you had heard of the | ature. I will now take but one of, the allu 

noble effort by which the congregation of the Church of see amer Coan? Sal aot 

the Messiah have paid off their debt. It places us in a| sion r@ 


very much more hopeful position than ever before. But 
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with such an account of our Lord’s actions as would | “ Write me down,” said he—“ John Bird, ¢odacconist; and | climb a rung higher than we have done in the ladder ot 
render possible a comparison between His and those of | if my trade won’t elevate me, I’ll try to elevate my trade.” | religious and social progress, is our earnest wish. That 
the Apostle; and that both could be made the subject of That reply had the true Lancashire ring in it. We shall | the new chapel may last as long, and do as much good 
imitation.” Now, if St. Paul held that Christ was a| all of us be the most real and the most useful when | work as the old one which has nursed us all, is the heart- 
superhuman character, and that his actions arose out of | we avoid pretending to be what we are not, and when | felt desire of every member of the congregation. (Hear, 
such a character, do you think it at all likely that he would | we devote ourselves with a manly self-sustained con- | hear.) 
have invited a comparison between such a being and | fidence to the duty that lies next to us. From The whole of the day’s proceedings were of a most 


himself? Would he not have shrunk from a test essen- 
tially so overwhelmingly against him? Would he not, 
even with all his boldness, have refrained from entreating 
to have applied to himself the standard of a life which he 
was convinced was superhuman? The fact that he un- 
hesitatingly appeals to the Corinthians to compare his 
life to that of Christ, appears to me to be an irresistible 
proof that he did not ascribe to Christ what you term 
*a highly superhuman character.” May I hope for your 
attention to these enquiries ?—I am, sir, yours sincerely, 
Jan. 6th, 1879. THEOPHILUS. 


DOB LANE, FAILSWORTH: OPENING OF 
THE NEW CHAPEL. , 
ON the 24th of March last, the closing services were held 
in the Old Dob Lane Chapel, when a crowded congrega- 
tion took their farewell of a religious home, hallowed to 
them by many sacred associations. On Saturday, the 4th 
of May following, the whole of the old structure had been 
removed, and Mr. Harry Rawson laid the foundation 
stone of the present new edifice, and since then the work 
has rapidly been pushed on, and on Wednesday last our 
friends had the pleasure, for the first time, of worshipping 
in their new, more elegant, and commodious place of 
worship. The style of the chapel is of the Geometric 
period of the 13th century. The principal entrance, 
which is by an ornamental porch, faces the south. From 
this porch there runs an aisle to the other side of the 
-chapel, on the left hand of which is the vestry, under- 
neath which is the heating apparatus, and close by the 
vestry there is an entrance for the scholars from the 
school which is at the back of the chapel. The seats and 
the pulpit are of pitch pine stained. There are two aisles 
down the chapel, one on either side the central row of 
seats. On the right of the pulpit are seats for the choir, 
and an organ chamber, which is at present filled by an 
organ built by Mr. E. Wadsworth, of Manchester. The 
seats are open, and will accommodate comfortably 300 
people. At the east end there are two stained glass 
windows, one on either side of the pulpit, given by the 
minister ; and at the west a large stained glass window, 
presented by the Misses Taylor, daughters of the late 
Rey. James Taylor, as a memorial of their father, who 
‘was twice minister of the place. The figures on this 
window represent the following subjects :—“I was hungry 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me 


- drink; I was naked and ye clothed me; I was sick 


and in prison and ye visited me.” These windows are 
exceedingly chaste and have been executed by Messrs. 
Edmonson. At the top of the chapel, at the apex over 
the centre of the large window at the west end, there is a 
massive bell turret which contains a rich-toned bell, the 
gift of Mr. Jas. Hopgood, of London. Mr. David Adams, 
of Harpurhey, is the builder, and Messrs. Adams and Son, 
Manchester, the architects. The total cost has been 
about £2,300, and the amount wanted to clear the cost is 
about £180, which subscriptions and the opening services 
are expected to realise. : 
THE OPENING SERVICE 

Was held at three o’clock, when upwards of 300 were 

esent, The devotional part was-conducted by the Rev. 

m. Gaskell, M.A., and the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., from Heb. xi., 16. “ But 


- now they desire a better country, that is, a heavenly.” 


We shall give a report of this sermon next week. Mr. 
Thos. Rawson presided at the organ, and the service was 
closed by the Rev. Halliwell Thomas, the resident 
minister. An offertory at the close realised £25. 
THE EVENING MEETING » 

Was held after tea in the chapel, which was crowded. 
The Mayor of Manchester, Alderman C. S. Grundy, pre- 
sided, and there were present the- Revs. C. C. Coe, 
¥.R.G.S.; W. Carey Walters, W. G. Cadman, T. Lloyd 
ones, Dr. Laird Collier, J. K. Smith, F. W. Freckelton 
deputation from the British and Foreign Association), 
Geo. Ride, John Moore, G. H. Vance, B.D.;° Messrs. 
Alderman Richard Harwood, John Thomas, Harry 
Rawson, S. Ogden, J. Dornan, and Wm. Heywood. After 
ah had been sung, 
e¢ CHAIRMAN said : This occasion recalls to my mind 
the ceremony in which I had the pleasure of taking part, 
of laying the foundation stone of this church. I ventured 


' then to direct your thoughts to the object to which the 


: 


* structure was to be devoted—the worship of the One God, 


the Father. Now that the structure is reared, let us turn 
our thoughts at this more social gathering to the material 
-of which the real church—its living occupants—should 
be composed. I suppose you have made up your minds 
that you do not expect many of the grandees of society 
here, and I hope you have also made up your minds to do 
without them. But you may form as grand a company 
as any church can boast of; a band of serious, earnest, 

men and women, zealous of good works, as the 


most us cathedral can supply. You can gather 


en round you here and train them up to form 


good characters and lead useful lives. You can use the 


ou enjoy as not abusing it; but as the means of 
ing rational thought, rational citizenship, and 
gion; of creating mutual dependencies, 
di: and mutual reliances; of building 

women, who can fill becomingly their 
life, and form part of the solid back- 


up real 
several 


before the days of 
mmissioner of police ; and 
him down “John Bird, gentleman,” 


a now somewhat lengthened experience of active 
life I can honestly say that, so far as intellectual and 
religious opinions and surroundings operate upon men’s 
conduct, I know of none which can compare with those 
commonly known as Unitarian for producing a well- | 
rounded life. Let me say, with humility and thankfulness, 
that they have been the stay and support of my life, and | 
though I am far from setting myself up as a model, they 
have been the groundwork of any usefulness I have | 
achieved in life. You will, I dare say, pardon me if I 
dwell for a moment more on this personal retrospect. 
Several years ago I was walking to town one morning, 
and on passing a newsvendor’s shop I observed my own 
name upon the advertisement placard of a weekly 
periodical. This indicated that I was the subject of an 
article. My curiosity was excited, perhaps naturally, to | 
know what was said of me, and I invested a penny, as 
Burns says— 


To see oureels as others see us. 
I found myself discussed principally municipally, and the | 
public were informed that I could not be very distinctly 
identified with any special department; that I had not 
exhibited genius in any particular direction; but for all 
that I was, take me all in all, one of the best “all round” 
men in the City Council. I never could quite make out 
whether the writer intended to pay me a compliment, or to 
“damn me with faint praise;’ but this I know, that if I 
felt I deserved it, there is no epithet I should more covet 
than that of being a good “all round man.” Tobe an all 
round man one need not be a man of great ability, or 
rank or wealth. The end and aim of our schools, our 
social institutions, and our churches, should be to make 
good “all round” men; for the phrase involves a man of 
well-balanced mind, of fair judgment, of moral courage, 
of temper under control, of observant habits, of clear con- 
ception, of ready usefulness, with such faculties as he has 
kept bright with exercise, and always matter of himself; 
qualities which are within the reach of all. May you and 
I deserve thename! And may this church be the nursery 
of more; for “all round men” will not be slaves of supersti- 
tion on the one hand nor irreligion on the other. While 
strong in themselves they will bé forbearing to others. 
Avoiding conceitedness they will have reasons for the 
faith that is in them. They will know their rights as 
citizens, and knowing, dare to maintain them. They will 
resist folly as it flies, not sailing with the stream. They 
will be gentle in their homes, and not mistake muscular 
strength for manliness. The will give a fair days wage 
for a fair days’ work, and not forget the correlative of a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. They will not forget 
that seasons of prosperity alternate with seasons of 
adversity. They will strive to “owe no man anything,” 
and while self-reliant, will be honest and true; and I 
venture to think that if these principles are good in morals, 
they are good in theology. If they are true for man they 
are true with man’s creator. Their observance will accord 
with the religious doctrines promulgated here, and will 
teach you not to rely for your eternal condition on the 
sacrifice of some one else, but to. hold yourselves respon- 
sible for the talents entrusted to your care. 


The Mayor’s address was received with great cordiality. 
Addresses were also delivered by the Revs. R. A. Arm- 
strong, W. G. Cadman, T. W. Freckelton, Halliwell 
Thomas, Dr. Laird Collier, and Mr, John Thomas. 


Mr, LUKE POLLITT said: I need not say how.great a 
pleasure it is to me to be privileged to speak in the name 
of the congregation, and to return our sincere thanks to 
all those ladies and gentlemen who have in any way con- 
tributed to the building of our new chapel. It is now 
getting on for ten years since we. first set ourselves the 
task of building it, and this day we witness its consum- 
mation ; and it is indeed very cheering to us to know that 
it is none the less beautiful because of its slow growth. 
At first the gathering together of sufficient funds did to 
some of us seem almost an impossibility, but the congre- 
gation amongst themselves, according to their means, 
subscribed most cheerfully and liberally, and we have 
been well supported; and to one of our trustees, Mr. 
Rawson, we are deeply grateful for the very valuable help 
he has given to us. My first connection with Dob Lane 
began in early childhood, when the late Rev. Jas. Taylor 
was minister. My early recollections of the place go 
back to a time when the congregation was composed of a 
small number of aged men and women, who must in the 
course of nature soon pass away, and there appeared to 
be few young people to take their places. From that day 
to this a wonderful change has come. I have seen the 
place entirely remodelled and rebuilt. I have seen a 
commodious schoolroom erected ; I have seen that school- 
room enlarged, and I have now lived to see it again 
wanting enlargement, and I hope at no distant -day it 
may be done. I have seen the old chapel (which has 
been a landmark in the march of religious freedom for 
200 years) taken down, and the present handsome chapel 
erected on its site. Surely this is no mean progress to | 
make, and is some slight testimony to the courage and | 
determination with which the congregation has prosecuted 
its work. Not only have the congregation done all this 
amongst themselves, but they have at the same time taken 
their full share in‘ all public movements in the district, 
which have for their object the public good, politically, | 
socially, and morally; and I think I am not wrong in | 
saying they have the respect of those who differ from 
them in religious matters. Its members have in times 
pant taken an intelligent interest, and were always to the | 
ore in promoting every good cause. We of this genera- | 
tion try to imitate them, and walk in their footsteps, . 
asking for more light to lead us onwards ; and, like Long- 
fellow’s youth who bore the banner with the strange 
device, ever ready to exclaim “Excelsior!” That those 
who come after us may take hold where we leave off, and | 


- 


pleasing and encouraging character. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE give the following extracts from the report presented 


| at the.meeting of the Council of the British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association, held on Wednesday: : 
Taking up, under directions of the Council, the work of 
their predecessors, the committee have considered the 
question of a form of trust deed which may be of service, 
especially in the formation of new organisations. In the 


preparation of this document, the sub-committee, to whom 
the matter was entrusted, have-had the valuable assist- 
ance of two other members of the Council, Mr. Herbert 


New, the late president of the Association, and the Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey. It is now presented for the considera- 
tion of the Council. 

A sub-committee on Civil Rights has been appointed 
according to the instructions of the last meeting of the 


| Council, 


The report respecting the methods of nominating the 
vice presidents, home correspondents, and the executive 
committee will be presented to the next Council meeting. 

The committee have not been able at present to arrange 
for a Provincial meeting. It was hoped that the meeting 
might have been held early in the spring at the invitation 
of the West Riding Mission, but a recent communication 
has been received from their committee to the effect that 
they do not think such meeting advisable in their district 
in the present depressed condition of trade. They hope 
to be in a better position ere long to give a welcome to 
the Association. The sermon delivered at the last anni- 
versary, by the Rev. W. Binns, has been ordered for 
publication. ; 

The committee mention with pleasure that of Dr. Alger’s 
work on “The Destiny of the Soul,” the hundred copies 
which they had received from the American publisher 
were quickly disposed of, and they have now a fresh stock 
on sale. 

An endeavour has been made to secure a larger circle 
ofreaders for the work by Dr. Schenkel on “The Character 
of Jesus.” This work having been included in the list of 
books recommended for study in connection with the 
classes under the Manchester New College scheme of 
local theological examinations, the translator, Mr. 
Klaassen, was requested to allow it to be sold ata reduced 
rate to the class students. The suggestion was cordially 
agreed to, and Mr. Klaassen has also placed a number of 
copies at the free disposal of the committee for chapel and 
other public libraries. The committee will be happy to 
send the work, on application, with this object. 

The committee are gratified to report that the cheap 
issue of “ The Soul’s Way to God,” and other sermons by 
the Rev. Charles Beard, has met with most favourable 
acceptance. Of the edition of 2,000 copies, over 1,700 
have been sold, and it is intended to print an additional 
number and to advertise the work still more generally. 

Grants of books have been made as follows :—To Ash- 
ford for the chapel library ; to Northampton for a bazaar 
in aid of the fund for repairs; and to Nottingham for 
lending in connection with the Layman’s Mission of the 
High Pavement Church; and toa minister commencing 
duty in South Wales. A grant of the Cross-street hymn- 
books has been made for the use of the congregation at 
Chelmsford, and copies of Dr. Channing’s and some other 
works have been sent to students applying for them 
in various Dissenting Colleges. 

Tracts have been sent, since the last Council meeting, 
to the number of over 14,000, to the following places :— 
Barnard Castle, Sunderland, Middlesborough, Mossley, 
West Bromwich, Birmingham, Belfast, Southampton, 
Brighton, Ipswich, Chippenham, Newark, and for distri- 
bution at the recent lectures in connection with the London 
District Society. 

From the Jubilee Fund £200 have been paid towards the 
building of the church at Llwyn-rhyd-owen, and £200 
have been promised for Denton, near Manchester. The 
Association is represented by a member of the committee 
to-day at the opening of the new church at Dob Lane, 
Failsworth, which has been erected under the promise of 
aconsiderable grant from this fund. And lectures have 
been recently given by aid of the fund under the conduct 
of the Southern Unitarian Association in various towns in 
their district. : 

The distribution of the interest of the Bicentenary 
Fund has been made by the grant of £7 each to 
six ministers, to whom it- was considered that such help 
would be the most useful. ; 

A grant of £50 has been made to assist the congrega- 
tion at Ipswich in obtaining a suitable minister, and some 
assistance has been promised for advertising lectures at 
Chatham. 

The committee have pleasure in reporting that they 
have received a legacy of £100, the bequest of the late 
Mrs, Hannah Armstrong, of Lancaster. 

Stock has been sold to the amount of £500 to meet 
existing liabilities. 

The committee find that the increased subscriptions 
will not meet the grants to missions, and the Council was 
asked to consider whether the existing scale of grants 
ought to be continued with the almost certain prospect of 
their still more serious and possibly sudden diminution 
being necessitated at an early period. 

_———  — 

Lonpon.—An address of condolence has been presented to 
the Queen on the death of the Princess Alice, from the Body of 
English Presbyterian Ministers in and near the cities of London 
and Westminster, and the Rev. Dr. Sadler has received from 
Mr, Cross, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, an 
acknowledgment informing him ‘that her Majesty was pleased 
to receive the same graciously,” ? 


A FRAGMENT. 
[he Loving soul, listening, hears His living voice— 
Through creation resounding —rejoice—still—rejoice. 
Ler us listen—for Life’s music, and gather its only treasures— 
Love, and Truth—twin buds immortal— : 
They bloom and bear ripe fruit—beyond the shores of Earth— 
Our Life’s dark outer portal. j 
Oh listen—through the din—of ignorance and sin— 
Tho’ bitter tear-drops glisten— 
In loving eyes—and all Life’s harmonies— 
Are blent with sighs— 
Discordant notes, and harsh—perplex the ear— 
Souls—free’d from fear— 
Yet strong—through Love, and Truth—can ever hear 
Life’s music—sweet and clear. 
Oh, listen—trust—and learn—True hearts, that yearn— 
For peace and rest,—to those they love 
Can still discern— j 
Through this aching—the darkness breaking, 
Though tear-drops glisten, and dim the sight— 
Can see—the silvery shimmer—the golden glimmer, 
Coming slowly—down the ages— 
Coming surely—clear and bright ; 
Love—7yust—and Truth bring Light and Courage 
To, the darkest night. Isa. H. G. 
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of the “‘light” 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


its power. 
WituiaM ELLery CHANNING. 


TO-OUR READERS. 


THe many articles of news and correspondence 
omitted this week, the absence of items on What is 
Saying and Doing, &c.; require that we should just 
say in explanation, what our readers will, however, 
observe for themselves, that we have thought it best to 
give a long space to the Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board. If we have any 
serious regret it is that it is impossible to give full 
reports of all the addresses, which contributed to the 
interest of one of the pleasantest and most encouraging 
meetings we remember in connection with the institu- 
tion. We hope that the appeal made for still more 
liberal support than it receives, will not be lost upon 
the public. The Chairman did not say too much 
when he attributed to the Board, in great measure, 
the removal of the reproach which had so long been 
cast upon Unitarians, that they held out no encourage- 
ment for the working classes to join their ranks. New 
chapels, in which the majority of members belong to 
this class, are to be found in most large towns all over 
the country; and the institution which has done so 
much to effect this, deserves universal and generous 
support. 


THE TWO LIBERALISMS. 


‘THERE is the liberalism of mere opinion, which is held 


in the same way that the orthodox hold their opinion: 


as a sort of fetich, which the possessor dandles and 
admires, fondles and contrasts with traditional doc: 
trines, and is exquisitely delighted because it has a 
A 
gorgeous idol, a glittering trinket is all that his 
liberalism is. It is as jejune as a mere creed-orthodoxy, 
All such liberalism must be 
buried in the tomb of the old-time dogmas, as power- 
less as they to enrich and broaden the currents of 
It is not a liberalism of opinion that we want, 


little newer varnish and a more modern style. 


as fruitless and as false. 


being. 
but of Zéfe. 


~ 


The true liberal is he who consecrates himself to 
the truth, and seeks it at all hazards and through all 
difficulties ; and who, so far as he finds the truth, 
expresses it in honest, pure, and helpful action. _ So, 
day by day, his soul is growing, his sympathies are 
expanding, his views enlarging, his deeds taking on 
In all things 
he sees the ever-present and ever-living Gop. The 


more and more the hue of beneficence. 


What, he has he uses for the universal good. If he 
enters politics, it is not for office and its spoils, but for 
honourable effort and elevating laws ; if into business, 
not simply for the amassing of wealth, but for bene- 
ficent work and for the service to humanity wealth 
affords ; if into literature, not to gratify vanity, but to 


pour out his living soul. If called to lowly labour, he 
makes that labour faithful with noble discharge of 
duty unnoticed by men, but registered by Gop as an 
integral element in the world’s growth. Whatever he 
does he does with soul and strength. 
earnestly for the best things. So, every day something 
is added to his character. He becomes a greater 
force, a finer spirit, a sublimer being. He is a strong 
oak, and day by day has an ampler sweep of leaf and 
bough. This is the true liberalism that will lead the 
world out of the deserts of old systems into a fresh 
paradise of promise and effort. 


—_-— 


IS COMPREHENSION CONSISTENT WITH 
UNITARIANISM? 


THE reason why the Unitarian communion have no 
common creed is not so much because of individual 
differences of opinion among them, as because it is felt 
that any creed, however liberal, stands in the way of 
intellectual, social, and religious progress. The Unitarians 
seem to me to be the only body that on principle have 
substituted religion for creed. The special work that they 
are doing is insisting that a man’s speculative opinions 
are not the standard by which he is judged either before 
God or man; that the sole tests of a man’s worth are 
the motives and texture of his whole life—mental, moral, 
and spiritual. Such a position directs attention to those 
everlasting elements of religion about which men in all 
ages have been agreed—love to God and love to all His 
creatures—and withdraws the attention from those points 
about which there is a never-ending difference of opinion ; 
as, concerning the nature of unknown and unknowable 
essences and causes.» If the communion which takes 
this position amidst the feverish speculation and senseless 
divisions of the time should be persuaded to join the 
State church—the powerful sect that not only firmly 
maintains the bad example of subscription to a creed, 
but as a State church must, as far as experience teaches 
us, necessarily have a creed—I should regard it as a 
distinct and calamitous dereliction of duty. A universal 
church founded on any creed now held, or likely to be 
held, by the more powerful churches of Christendom, is 
only the dream of a few minds who jump at agreeable 
conclusions over the heads of a host of stubborn facts. 
To a Unitarian it is utterly out of the range of practical 
questions, because it would require Unitarians to give up 
Unitarianism, or the Establishment to give up its creeds— 
either of which seems to be impossible. I conclude, 
therefore, that the only comprehension that the Trinitarian 
communions can accept will be inconsistent with Uni- 
tarianism. For the comprehension which means that all 
devout men and women should, regardless of creed, unite 
for the encouragement of the higher life, we can only 
work and hope. JOHN BOWER. 
Dewsbury. 


ARYAN NAMES AND THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


READERS of Max Miiller’s Science of Language will 
remember how the author shows us the growth of the 
Aryan names out of which arose deus, Jupiter, and 
others. Deva was the name of the beings to whom 
the ancient poets of India addressed their hymns. 
But what did they.mean by it? Not always the same 
as we mean by God. It was used through a long 


Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of India, we are 
reminded that “the true meaning of deva is its history, 
beginning from its etymology, and ending with its 
latest definition.” -And again: “We have in such 
words as deva or deus the actual vestiges of the steps by 
which our ancestors proceeded from the world of sense 
to the world beyond the grasp of the senses. The way 
was traced out by nature herself; or if nature, too, is 
but a deva in disguise, by something greater and 
higher than nature.- That old road led the ancient 
Aryans, as it leads us still, from the known to the 
unknown, from nature to nature’s God.” Referring to 
his friend Charles Kingsley, Professor Miiller borrows 
from him the expression All-father, and asking the 
question—“ How did our ancestors call Him?” replies: 

Five thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the Aryans, 
speaking as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor Latin, called him 

yu patar, Heaven-father. Four thousand years ago, or it may 


be earlier, the Aryans who had travelled southward to the river 
of the Penjab called him Dyamsh-pitd, Heaven-father. Three 


thousand years ago, the Aryans of Italy looked up to that bright 
heaven above, hoc sublime candens, and called Fle test Heaven- 
father. Anda thousand years ago the same 


He strives | 
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period, and in Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 


thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the Aryans on the shores 
of the Hellespont, called him Zeus-fater, Heaven-father. Two 


eaven-father and 
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the infinite, and in law, for which it had names— 
aditi and rita. If this should lead us to ask whether 
our Aryan ancestors in ancient India were Monotheists 
or Polytheists, the Professor warns us that the ques- 
tion is one that is hardly applicable. He give usa 
new name, and one that may be profitably used. It is 
Henotheism, the “belief and worship of those single 
objects, whether semi-tangible [lofty trees, mountains, 
swift-flowing rivers] or intangible [the heavens, the sun, 
the dawn, the moon] in which man first suspected 
the presence of the invisible and infinite.” At the 
point in the history of religion where the inadequacy of 
its symbols to express the truly divine and infinite is 
first discovered, the gods collapse, the Devas are found 
to be names only. “They forsook the bright Devas, 
not because they believed or desired less, but because 
they believed and desired more than the bright Devas.” 
The immediate result of this unsatisfied longing for a 
real intuition of the infinite was partial Atheism and 
Buddhism. But “it led others to a new start and to 
a new belief in One Being, which is the Self of every- 
thing, which is not only beyond and beneath all finite 
things as apprehended by the senses, but also beneath 
and beyond our own finite Ego, the Self of all selves.” 
oOo 


THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


ON Tuesday last the twenty fourth annual mapeting of this 
institution was held in the Cross-street Chapel rooms, 
Manchester. The Mayor of Manchester, Alderman C. S. 
GRUNDY, presided, and there were present then and at 
the evening meeting the Revs. Wm. Gaskell, M.A, 
principal; J. E. Odgers, M.A., theological tutor; James 
Black, M.A., missionary tutor; H. E. Dowson, B.A., and 
Mr. Francis Nicholson, hon secretaries; Mr. E. C. Hard- 
ing, ‘treasurer; Revs. J. B. Lloyd, J. T. Meri G. 
Slater, Wm. Harrison, J. H. Vance, B.D., W. Carey 
Walters, Geo. Ride, E. Allen, J. K. Smith, C. C. Coe, 
F.R.G.S., E. Turland, Dr. Laird Collier, Richd. Pilcher, 
B.A., J. Harwood, B.A., A. Lazenby, E. S. Howse, B.A., 
T. Lloyd Jones, and Geo. Ride; Messrs. C. J. Thomas, + 
president; Harry Rawson, chairman of the committee; 
H. J. Leppoc, Benjn. Heape, Alderman Richd. Harwood, ~ 
Frank Taylor, John Harwood, Robert Nicholson, Thos. 
Diggles, G. W. Rayner Wood, J. H. Reynolds, Smith 
Golland, John Hadfield, Jesse Pilcher, and Dr. Marcus. 
The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by observing that 
it was customary to reserve any remarks for the so’ in 
the evening. They would therefore now proceed with the 
formal business, and for that purpose he would ask Mr. 
Dowson to read , Y 


| 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. Ve 
The committee of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, in _ 
presenting their twenty-fourth annual report, have to congratulate 
the subscribers upon the large amount of work that the institution 
has been doing during the past twelve months. “ah ye 
During the last Session, which concluded in July of the past 
year, the number of students was fourteen, viz. :— ee 
Additional year: Mr. John Moore. 
Third year: Mr. Crooks. . 
Second year: Messrs. Bowie, Fraser, Harrison, Mason, Mills, 
Rees, and Stead. aap 
First year: Mr. Farquharson, Tate scholar; and Messrs, 
Kelly, Shanks, Thomas, and Thompson. Pha 2 > 
The annual soirée was held on Tuesday, January 22nd, atthe 
Memorial Hall, the chair being occupied by Mr. Alderman 
Grundy (Mayor of Manchester), the president of the i ition. 
The speakers at this very successful meeting were the Chairman, — 
Mr. G. Buckton, of Leeds, Revs. J. Page Hopps, and H. EB, 
Dowson, B.A., and Messrs. Herbert Burrows, of C dge, 
Frank Taylor, of Bolton, and John Moore, student of the 
year commenced before the 


Board. 
‘Hardly had the work of the 

institution suffered a grievous loss, The Rev. Thomas Elford 
Poynting, who had ably filled the office of Visitor to the Board, 
to step from it to the responsible post of Theological Tutor on 
the retirement therefrom of the late Dr. Beard, was removed in 
the midst of his faithful labours. During the period of his 
tutorship he had won the affection of his students, and had 
worthily fulfilled every duty of his high office. The committee 
looked forward with confident hope to the long continuance of a — 
relation fraught with so much honour to the one side and red! - 
much benefit to the other. But the devout earnestness and the 

great activity of Mr. Poynting’s life were suddenly terminated, 
and amid grief inexpressibly deep he was borne to his tomb, — 
having as his monument a fullness of achievement, and a wealth 
of affection for his memory, that have rarely been equalled. -- 


” 


a 


His funeral was attended by a large number of past and present + 
students, and by the officers of the institution on behalf of the 
committee. His place was temporarily supplied by the Mis- 


sionary Tutor and the Rey. Charles T. Poynting, ; 
former undertaking the philosophical, and the latter the theolo 

ical instriction of the students till the close of the Se: 

ut at the same time the committee had to take 
for the definite appointment of Mr. Poynting’s successor, 
their unanimous choice fell upon the Rey, J. Edwin Odg 
M.A., of Bridgwater, one of the Visitors, and a gentler 
such high character and scholarship as pre-eminently to fit him 
for the vacant post. They were so fortunate as to secure h 
services in time for the opening of the now current Session, 
they have every reason to look forward with re 
maintenance by him of the high standard of the 
instruction of the Board. 

During the current Session Mr. 
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skies are fresh with His spirit, morning and evening | AuSther was invoked in the dark forests of Germany by our 


- : bin: own peculiar ancestors, the Teutonic Aryans, and his old name | that of Eneli 

brilliant with His light, the dome of stars tender with = obo or Zio was then heard perhaps fe, the last time. But no siateies a coahitlitebianeseensih that no part of 
gore ri ‘ ee thought, no name, is ever entirely lost. And wh here i important uable 

His ae the true home radiant with His SCAT | thie scictiet abbey, which was built on the vale. ok sell oles “The pean “tr boos on Health” 

tions, the high-souled Legislature royal with His oe gore ee if we want a name for the Invisible, the April, and May x, + Alcock, who spok 

Se Rape Te : nite, that surrounds us on every side, the Unknown, the true | of the att id to course by the stu 

righteousness. In the humblest fact is seen the Self of the world, and the true Self of ourselves—we, too, feeling aed at the uae 


temple of the Everlasting. The truly liberal soul ea een wei olla 
goes out in endless processes of life. He mingles 


with his fellow-men in noble and delightful generosities. 


once more like children kneeling in a small dark room, can 
hardly find a bettername than—Our Father which art in heaven. | 


Professor Miiller shows that not only have we 


wr - - . - - . ide i i i igi ro ~* mer vious 
fhe ideal within him is ever becoming brighter. To maciout iedis.bad tc leccbess alent Res rf in the Sey 


be true, useful, and beneficent is his sole ambition. | less manifest in nature; but that it involved belief in 
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which was read by the Principal, and the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, 
_ .M.A., acting as Visitor, added a few words in commendation of 
:the proficiency sere It is with much regret that the com- 
mittee report that Dr. Vance Smith has resigned into their hands 
the office of Visitor, from inability to attend at the time appointed 
for the examinations. A new feature, which agen to give 
- Satisfaction, was introduced into the latter, in the preaching of 
sermons. by the senior students; while a pathetic interest was 
iven to the proceedings by the presentation to the committee, 
y the students, of an admirable photograph of Mr. Poynting, 
which now hangs in the tutor’s room. By the continued 
generosity of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, prizes were once more = 
in the theological classes, as follows : Senior division, Mr. Bowie 
and Mr. Harrison, equal; Junior division, Mr. Thompson. 

The late Session was remarkable for the distinctions attained 
by students of the Board at the Owens College where Mr. Bowie 

ined the Cobden prize in Political Economy, and first class-prize, 
the. second being gained by Mr. Rees. Increasing experience 
only more fully demonstrates the advantages to the students of 
attendance at Owens College. During his additional year much 
of Mr, John Moore’s time was spent in studying at the latter 

lace; and Mr, Farquharson, as Tate scholar, is preparing there 
or entrance into Manchester New College. 

Certificates were as usual handed, at the conclusion of the 
public examination, to the retiring students, Mr. John Moore and 
Mr. English Crooks, the former having since settled in Swinton, 
and the latter at Ballyclare, County Antrim. 

The valedictory address was delivered in Cross-street Chapel, 
and was one of great intcrest and value, the preacher being the 
Rey. Silas Farrington, of Manchester. The thanks of the com- 
mittee are due to the trustees of the Cross-street Chapel for 
placing the building year after year at their disposal, and also for 
permitting the use of the chapel-room for the annual meeting. 

Turning to the current Session, the committee have to record 
a large increase in the number of students, There were as many 
as fifteen applicants for admission, and of these eight passed the 
entrance examination. The number actually admitted was, 
however, subseqently reduced to seven by the failure of health in 
one of the candidates. The students admitted were:— 

Mr, Francis M. Blair, of Raloo, Larne. 

Mr. William Davies, of Trecynon, Aberdare. 

Mr, William Fielding, of Ballymena, Co, Antrim. 
Mr. Peter Holt, of Astley. 

Mr. Alfred Lancaster, of Padiham. 

Mr. fee Ruddle, of Trowbridge. 

Mr. Harry B. Smith, of Leicester. 


The committee think it subject-matter for congratulation that, 

in spite of the very considerable raising of the standard of 

entrance examination this year by the addition of elementary 

mathematics and elementary Greek, seven young men have 
-entered upon their studies at the Board. 

It is a complete justification of the course which the committee 
-adopted, and may encourage their successors to follow the same 
‘policy, of gradually lifting toa higher level the character of the 
institution, The list of the present students—of whom there are 
-no less than nineteen—is a8 follows:— 

Third year: Messrs. Bowie, Fraser, Harrison, Mason, Mills, 
_ Rees, and Stead. 

Second year: Mr. Farquharson, Tate scholar; and Messrs. 
Kelly, Shanks, Thomas, and Thompson. 

First year: Messrs. Blair, Davies, Fielding, Holt; Lancaster, 

_ Ruddle, and Smith. 

__ This large number of students has only once been reached in 
_ the annals of this institution, and it argues much for the mis- 
Sionary spirit that is abroad among the people, summoning 
earnest going men to devote their lives to the promotion of pure 
- and unshackled religion, that year after year increasing numbers 
of candidates for a place in the lecture-room of the Board pre- 
-sent themselves, The committee can only plead for a larger 
‘support to enable them to meet the enlarged draught upon their 
resources in so great an addition to their school-roll. The 
itude of the work which they are doing is their plea, and 
they have unfailing confidence that their firiends and supporters 
‘throughout the country, on behalf of whose religious interests 
- they r, will come forward, even in these bad times, with a 

_ generosity worthy of so sacred a cause. 

Owing to the unusual number of students, some difficulty has 
been found in occupying them all usefully in missionary work; 
but at the desire of the committee, Mr. Black, the missionary 

' tutor, is endeavouring to develop further the plan on which he 
” has already acted, of placing each student in connection with a 
minister in the Manchester district, as a sort of curate. The 
committee will be much indebted to any minister who will 
accede to Mr, Black’s proposal that he should supervise one of 
_ the students in practical ministerial labour, for they are con- 
vinced that no training can be more beneficial for young men 
entering the ministry than that of doing real pastoral work under 
~ experienced guidance and in_connection with active congrega- 


A pleasant duty, which has fallen to the lot of the committee 


“d the year, has been that of presenting an address to the 
Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., the principal of the Board, signed 


ie all the officers and the committee, on the occasion of his com- 
(sy, tenelgge year of his ministry at Cross-street Chapel, 
ter. They joined with all their hearts in that 
_ remarkable demonstration of affection and esteem which was 
‘witnessed in the Manchester Town Hall on October 15th’ last, 
and they feel an increased pride that the man who was its 
( ject is still the active and honoured head of the 
Unitaran Home Missio Board. That he may long remain 
so, to inspire its students with a Christian faithfulness and a love 
_ of culture, like his own, is the committee’s fervent prayer. The 
committee have, however, further reason to hold in happy 
that jubilee, for they owe to it the foundation of 
Smne. “° olarship at the Unitarian Home Missionary 
_ Board in connection with Gees College. The sum of £1,750 
d been invested on its endowment and placea in the hands of 
the ing trustees :—Messrs. Harry Rawson, E, C. Harding, 
ison, and G, W. R. Wood, and Revs. S. A. Steinthal, 
nm. -The committee owe the deepest thanks to 
donors of this scholarship for conferring on tho 
invaluable a boon. Inno more fitter way could Mr. 
‘commemmorated than by associating his name with a 
mn which OL atlas of raising the literary 
its for ministry. 


committee are again due to Dr. Marcus for 

s in teaching German; and to one of his old 

H. Osler, of Over Darwen, for giving ake) Yo. 
Bs iso to Dr. Fletcher and Mr. Geo 

continuance of their kind services to the 

to the by generous 

, From the executors of 

e selection of books 


for 


various presents ; to Mrs. Carpenter, of’ Bristol, for twenty-four 
copies of the life and sermons of the late Dr, Lant Carpenter ; 
and to the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of Bridport, for some miscel- 
laneous works of considerable value. Large legacies of books 
have been left by the Revs. J. [Colston and Patrick Cannon, 
which have greatly enriched the shelves of the library. 

So valuable has the latter now become, and of so various an 
interest, that it has been thought by the committee that the time 
had arrived to throw it more open than it has hitherto been to 
other readers than the students alone. It has been accordingly 


resolved.to permit the use of the library to all ministers and | 


subscribers to the Board residing in or near Manchester, in 


addition to the old students and lay preachers of the district, | 


who previously had-access to the library; and, in order to render 
the books more readily accessible, the committee have instructed 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon to complete the manuscript catalogue with 
a view to its being printed for sale. 

The committee desire to return their thanks to the Memorial 
Hall Trustees for a donation of £50; to Mrs. Crowther, 0: 
King’s Kerswell, for one of £10; and to Miss Hall, of Clifton, 
for one of £5. 

The Board has lost by death some warm friends since the last 
report was penned. To Miss Ashton, of Didsbury, the com- 
mittee desire to pay the tribute of their grateful memory ; she 
was not only one of the most generous contributors to the funds 
of the Board, but embraced with a kind heart and beneficent 
spirit many another institution, and refused her help and sym- 
pathy to no worthy cause. In the death of Mr. E, J. Nettlefold, 
of London, the Board has shared a loss which has been deeply 
felt by the whole church of which he was so diligent and 
faithful a member, and to which he had rendered such valuable 
services, In Mr, Archibald Kenrick, of Birmingham, the bearer 
of another honoured name, has been removed, and many a good 
object will miss the support of a kind heart and a generous hand. 
For Mr. Samuel Broadrick, of Dukinfield, who for many years 
had efficiently served the Board as local treasurer, the committee 
have to mourn, in common with a large circle of his acquaintance, 
a most upright man and a most earnest Christian. In Mr. T. 
W. Kitson, of Leeds, and Mr. E. Dixon, of London, they have 
also lost zealous supporters. 

Mr, E. C. HARDING read the financial statement, from 
which it appeared that at the beginning of the year 
£270. 15. 2d., was in hand. There had been received 
since £1,003. 2s., making £1,273. 16s. 4d. The expendi- 
ture had been £1,410. 11s. 2d., leaving a balance due to 
the treasurer of £136. 14s. 1od. The stock account 
showed in hand a balance of £5,904. 14s. 9d. in favour of 
the institution. 

. On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev. 
J. B. LLoyD, the reports were unanimously adopted. 

The officers for the ensuing year, on the motion of 
the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev. J. K. SMITH, 
were then appointed. 

Mr. Rost. NICHOLSON moved: “That this meeting 
desires to express its profound sense of the loss sustained 
by the Unitarian Home Missionary Board in the death of 
the Rev. T. Elford Poynting, the late Theological Tutor, 
and to pay the tribute of its affectionate memory to his 
personal character, and of its sincere admiration to the 
self-devotion and enthusiasm, no less than to the high 
intellectual qualifications which he brought to the work of 
his tutorship. That this meeting would convey to Mrs. 
Poynting and family its sympathy with them in the sorrow 
which has befallen them.” He bore his testimony to the 
fact that the subscribers to the institution entirely sym- 
pathised with the resolution. 

The Rey. WM. GASKELL seconded the motion, and as 
principal, testified that there could not possibly have been 
a more genial associate than Mr. Poynting was. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Thanks were then voted to the late-visitors of the institu- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith and the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers, M.A., and also to the -Rey. Silas Farrington for 
the dedication address to the retiring students, after which 
C. J. Thomas, Esq., of Bristol, the incoming President of 
the Board, took the chair, and a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Mayor for presiding. 


THE ANNUAL SOIREE 


Was held in the Memorial Hall, the attendance, though 
considerable, not being so large as in some former years. 
The chair was occupied by C, J. Thomas, Esq., the pre- 
sident for the present year. . 

The CHAIRMAN said: Ladies and Gentlemen, and 
Christian Friends, I can only say I feel it to be a great 
compliment to have been asked to come from Bristol to 
preside over your meeting this evening, and to be the 
president for the year of your Home Mission Board. 
The principle upon which the Home Mission Board has 
been instituted is one with which I am in cordial sympathy. 
I am, as you see, an old man, and I have had the honour, 


J may say, and certainly the pleasure of having known, 


from time to time, when on their visits to the south, the 
excellent gentlemen who have with so much zeal, ability, 
and self-denial,.conducted the training and the tuition of 
the young men who have been trained by the Home 
Missionary Board for so long a period. I have regarded 
the young ministers trained by this Board as a most useful 
link between the teaching of the older Manchester New 
College ministers and the teaching coming home to the 
mass of the people. The Unitarian body arose out of 
educated people and cultivated people—(hear, hear)— 
whose convictions were strong, and whose ministers left 
the Church of England. They did not succeed in reaching 
the mass of the preele. If the mass of the people are to 
be reached and have been reached by us during the past 
20 or 30 years, I consider that it has been to a great 
extent through the efforts of the Home Missionary Board. 
(Applause.) We know that there are and have been 
controversies amongst us as to Unitarian teaching, but I 
have always held that there should be diversity of teaching, 
and if we must reach the mass of the people we must teach 
them our simpler form of Christianity in something of the 
manner in which the ore at large have been accustomed 
to be taught. That has been very much what has been 
done by the ministers of the Home Missionary Board. 
I was very sorry to see that the Board has not as large 
an annual income as it ought to have. Many gentlemen 
amongst the managers of the Unitarian Association in 
London hold that we ought not'to hoard money, but that 
the money should be spent as it is obtained. I think in 
these matters there is a happy medium. While it is all 
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right to spend money somewhat freely, and trust to those 
who come after us to do their duty in their day and 
generation as we have tried to do, I think it is always 
wise to have a nest egg. I do hope that the society, 
showing that it has a need of a large annual income, will 
be able to obtain it, I am very sorry not to see Mr. 
Gaskell and other of my friends amongst you this evening, 
but they have done their work in their day and generation, 
and are doing it, to their ability, at the present day. I 
should also have been glad to see my old and valued 
friend Mr. Steinthal here.—(Applause.) His health is, 
however, too weak. I am glad to see that you are 
honoured by the presence of his Worship the Mayor. I 
can only wish that many men were as faithful to Unitarian 
Institutions as Mr. Grundy has always been. I recollect 
coming some seven or eight years ago to address the 
Unitarians of Manchester in this room, with Mr. Hopgood 
and other friends of the Unitarian Association, and 
although it was a still more inclement afternoon than it 
was this evening, I remember Mr. Grundy was with us 
and took part. 


Mr. HARRY RAWSON (chairman of the committee) 
submitted an abstract of the annual report; and bore 
cordial testimony to the efficiency with which his col- 
leagues discharged their duties. (Hear, hear.) Especially 
did he desire to specify the ability and assiduity of Mr. 
Dowson in his office of secretary, and the sleepless 
vigilance with which Mr. Harding watched over their 
financial resources. (Applause.) He then paid a warm 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Poynting; and 
expressed his satisfaction that the Rev. J. E. Odgers, 
M.A., had succeeded to the post of theological tutor. He 
described in some detajl the course of instruction given 
by the Board, contending that it was a liberal and even 
generous one, carrying the student over nearly -every 
department of human learning. No man could conscien- 
tiously go through that course without being well equipped 
for his difficult and responsible office. He thought it right 
emphatically to state that in that institution they imposed 
no test upon their students. They were submitted to no 
sort of confession, and were made to subscribe to no 
creed. They believed in the principle of free teaching 
and free learning, and they practised it. Their students 
came free, remained free, went away from them free,—free 
to follow the path of further investigation, and to go 
wherever conscience might point the way. (Applause.) 
He recommended these foints to the consideration of 
those who sometimes—he thought unfairly—charged the 
Board with two things, viz, that in the first place the 
education given tended to lower the character of the 
ministerial training; and secondly, that it infused a 
narrow and sectarian spirit into the minds of -their 
students. He repelled these charges as unfounded and 
unjust; and if the critics to whom he had alluded did not 
find satisfactory refutation of their statements in the facts 
he had stated, he would like to point out what seemed to 
him to have great weight, viz., that there had always been 
between the Zersonnel of Manchester New College (a 
venerable institution with a great history, which was 
founded to provide a learned ministry, with untrammelled 
teaching) and that Board, an intimate connection. , He 
believed that the spirit and general aims of both insti- 
tutions were not dissimilar. (Hear,hear.) He concluded 
by an appeal for increased sympathy and support. 
(Applause.) 


The Rev. Dr. LAIRD COLLIER said: Mr. President 
and Christian Friends, the aim of this meeting, as I 
understand it, is to consider a matter the most vital that 
can come before any company of men and women, namely, 
the training of men for the duties and functions of the 
Christian ministry. Religion has always had a church, 
and the church has always had a priesthood, and if 
religion is to endure on the earth it will always have a 
church which will always have a priesthood, and the moral 
tone and the spiritual life of religion will largely depend 
upon the character of the priesthood. It may be that the 
Home Missiona1y Board contemplates some special sort 
of training for this. work, and that it casts about for some 
peculiar type of men to train, but, after all, it seems to me 
that the order of nature is a larger factor in human society 
than any plans of men, and that in the end it will matter 
very little whether the men are trained by the Manchester 
New College or by the Home Missionary Board, if only 
you lay your hands upon the right sort of men to be 
trained anywhere.—(Applause.) Therefore, all that I am 
to say is in the line of my profoundest sympathy, and in 
the line of the realest life I find in me. Ever since I can 
remember, Mr. President, I was consecrated by my 
mother to the work of the Christian ministry, and almost 
ever since I can remember I have consecrated myself to 
the work of the Christian ministry. I never had any 
other business*in life, never contemplated having any 
other business in life than that of being a Christian 
minister. I have never been the minister of a Christian 
congregation in which congregation I have not seen one, 
two, three, or five youths that Lfelt ought to be trained 
for the Christian ministry. (Hear, hear.) I have had for 
years, under my professional guidance and for most of 
these years some one young man in training for the 
ministry of the church, and if I were not a preacher and 
felt especially called to be a preacher, and any institution 
anywhere, would have me as a teacher, I should crave to 
be a teacher in some fashion of young men fitting to be 
Christian ministers. So anything I may say will certainly 
have in it the quality of sympathy if not the quality of 
novelty. I dare say I shall say not one new thing, but if 
only I can impress upon the minds of Unitarians here 
gathered sometruths that are almostaxiomatical in the minds 
of the orthodox bodies, I shall have accomplished more 
than I have reason to hope. When young men poe 
themselves in the old days at the Bar of the Wesleyan 
Conference for holy orders, the Book of Discipline asked 
this question and expected not only an honest answer, 
but a most detailed answer—* Has the candidate gifts ? 
Has he grace? Has he usefulness?” First, has 
the candidate gifts? Now I assume, Mr, President, 
that every young man that comes up to the Home Mis- 
sionary a to accomplish its curriculum, or who goes 
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to any theological school for training, has the ordinary 
intellectual aptitudes and capacities. We assume that 
first of all. But any young man who is not born to the 
ministry, who is not a priest by temperament, had better 
have it impressed upon his mind first of all that it were 
wiser on his part to dig potatoes all his life for a living 
than to undertake the work of a Christian minister. And 
instead of saying so very much about his educational 
qualifications, the very first thing, Mr. President, to ask 
of any young man who comes up to the Home Missionary 
Board, is—Has he the temperament ofa priest? Has he 
the temperament of vicariousness? Has he aptitude for 
suffering? Can he make his soul a bridge over which 
men may walk from despondency to hope, from sin to 
holiness ? 
I repeat he will never be a minister, and the sooner his 


or profession the better. He must first of all have the 
temperament of a preacher. Do you know that we 
scarcely can tell where the Hebrew prophets came from— 
who was Isaiah and who Ezekiel? Whence came they? 
But the priests of the church were through a line of blood. 
There was the law of heredity in the priesthood of the 
Hebrew church. They were born to the priesthood by 
temperament; and I take it that we are not casting about 
so much for a race of great prophets as we are for a race 
of good priests. But he must not only have the endow- 
ment of temperament, but another thing I wish to 
emphasise—he must have the gift of expression. If I 
were not an Englishman—(laughter)—I would not venture 
upon the remark I am about to make, but I am, and no 
man shall snub me because I was born on the other side 


of the sea. (Laughter and applause.) It was a mere 
accident. (Laughter.) It was no choice of mine. 
(Laughter.) So, being an Englishman by blood, by 


temperament, by sympathy, I will venture to make this 
remark, and say there is a world of truth in it. I think 
it was Taine who said: “An Englishman despises any 
virtue he does not possess, and as an Englishman does 
not possess the grace of speech he affects to despise it.” 
Well, now, it is a curious fact that if you will take the 
curriculum of almost any theological school of Great 
Britain—it is surely so of any Divinity school in America— 
the most insignificant part of the whole business is the 
training of men to be public speakers, and yet that is the 
very business-of the minister—to know how to express 
himself to the people. Mr. Odgers and Mr. Dowson will 
back every word I am about to say, when I say that essay 
reading is just as well done in the study as in the pulpit. 
I do not know but they would say better done there. 
Preaching is a distinct specific function. ‘There is nothing 
like it, and men should be specifically trained for preach- 
ing. I would rather be a preacher than be a pfince of 
this realm. There is no throne like that of a preacher. 
He comes before the people once or twice every week, to 
talk to them about the things they cannot see with their 


eyes, but must eternally feel with their hearts... Who but. 


the preacher deals with 9-1oths of the best there is in 
a man. every week? He preaches to men about all 
the upper hemisphere of their being and their eternal 
destiny. Sometimes I have been ashamed of myself 
when I have taken 20 or more pages of manuscript, 
as cold as an iceberg, and ead to men and women, most 
of them who had cares and burdens and sorrowings and 
sighings, and felt that I had no soul at the time either to 
interpret their needs or to console their sorrows.— 
(Applause.) When I am reading a manuscript -I often 
feel what the old farmer in Vermont said about the 
Episcopalian minister. ‘The Episcopalian clergy always 
wore white gowns and read manuscripts when they did 
come.” Some one asked the farmer what he thought of 
the preacher and his sermon, to which the farmer answered 
he did not think much of either, for “those petticoated 
fellows never can shoot without a zest.” Now, when I 
have a manuscript before me it always seems like “a rest,” 
and I am shooting with “a rest.” Some men can set a 
manuscript all on fire and with it can kindle hearts all 
about them. If I had anything to do with the manage- 
ment of your Home Missionary Board—if I were in Mr. 
Rawson’s place (he seems to know all about it and to 
have all to do with it), 1 would never permit a day to pass 
over during the whole teaching year without earnest 
honest instruction of these young men in the art and 
graces of public speaking. The English do not despise 
it. Those who hum and haw most (and they do it enough 
heaven knows) will go from one end of this kingdom to 
the other to hear John Bright stand up on his grand old 
—(loud applause)—manly feet and speak good old- 
fashioned English without any humming and_hawing. 
What is a minister for if he cannot speak? Therefore, in 
a candidate for admission to your School of the Prophets 
you have to find out that he has*the temperament of a 
priest and the natural gift of expression. Has he grace? 
That must be decided, sir, before he comes here for 
instruction. I wish you were all Wesleyans. (Laughter.) 
You do not know what I am going to talk about, a good 
many of you. Some.of you will go away from here and 
turn up your noses at it, and you know you will. (Laughter.) 
Not half of you believe in it. You don’t mean to. 
(Laughter.) So far as you are concerned it makes very 
little matter, you will get to heaven all the same. If you 
were only Wesleyans, if you had only been’ with me into 
the conference meeting and the prayer meeting, if you 
only once experienced it you would know all about it. 
When a young man comes here to be trained for the 
Christian ministry, Mr. Black, take him on one side and 
ask him if he has been converted. I remember, oh, how 
well | remember, how sacredly I remember, when the 
church bell rang that first Sunday after my mother and 
myself had consecrated me to the work of the Christian 
ministry, and how I wanted to hear the voice of a minister, 
and the song of praise, and the prayer of supplication ! 
How the whole current of my being was turned 


from darkness to light, and from the power of satan unto- 


God! How I was struggling and wrestling in my soul to 
go and tell men of the love of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. What do 1 care about a man’s culture to begin 
with? Has his soul been converted—turned from darkness 
to light—from the power of satan unto God? Does he 


Unless he have that temperament first of all, | 


live in the presence of God? Does he know the power of 
prayer? Dou you know who changed the whole tone of 
Christianity in this country? Do you know the chief factor 
in the history of England’s religion for the last 100 years? 
It was John Wesley! Oh, brethren, I sometimes think 
when I hear laymen and ministers speaking about the 
stipends and the pay of the ministers—and it is so small a 
matter that laymen ought not to talk very much about it— 
(Applause)—I have often thought that when they were 
talking about the stipend of ministers and the scarcity 
of ministers, anotherconsideration should enter in. I had 
the pleasure of riding in the train with Mr. Heape yester- 
day,and I said [hadread the report of the Manchester New 
College. It was sad and yet rather amusing. The com- 
mittee, whoever they were, I did not notice, said, in 


| substance, “Here is just as good teaching as England 
tutors or his friends tell him to go into some other business | 


affords, and here is just as gooda course as the tutors can | 


provide, and here is about everything that is desirable, 
except the men to teach 
that is none of our business.. You must provide them. 
Who are you? Was there any trouble about the crusades? 
Not theleast. Was there any difficulty about Wesley get- 
ting ministers? Not the least; was there, Mr. Rawson? 
(Laughter.) Wesley had more ministers than he knew 
what todo with. Go, brethren, say to the young men in 
your congregations, the cultivated young men, the enthu- 
astic young men: “the ministry is a battlefield,” and 
they will flock to it, but tell them that it is an easy 
couch, and certainly. they will despise it, and won't 
seek it to starve upon. Oh, the .ministry is a 
battle field. He must therefore have, first of all, gifts ; 
and, secondly, grace. Now, if he have gifts and grace, is 
not that enough? The third question is—Has he-useful- 
ness? “Why, of course, ifhe have gifts and grace he has 
usefulness.” Not ofcourse atall. Both youand I, sir, have 
known men with great gifts and men with great grace, 
and they would thin out the little chapels all over the 
country. Why, you get a man, a scientific man, a holy 
man—lI have one or two in my eye now—consecrated 
men, cultivated men—but what shall I say, they were 
centrifugal. They had not the quality of concentricity, 
but eccentricity.. They were individuals, self projecting, 
insisting upon wearing a plaid waistcoat in the pulpit. 
They call it independence.» They would wear a blue 
necktie, and all that sort of thing. Men who thought it 
their duty to go into a family and say— Your name is 
Smith?” “Yes.” “You had an uncle who was hanged 
once?” “Yes.” Any unpleasant, or disagreeable, or 
peculiar, or eccentric thing there was in the whole vocabu- 
lary ¢tat man would get off. We want a man who 
knows how to put his gifts and grace together so that he 
will be useful. How do we know that he will be? Before 
he comes up here see what he has done in the Sunday 
school, in his congregation—how he has been related to 
his family and friends. See that he is sweet, and pure, 
and full of helpfulness. Have I raised the standard? 


Mr. President, I am not an old man, but I have lived’ 


long enough to understand this—very little do I care 
about the mere educational qualifications of a young man 
when he comes in. Mr. Odgers, you can teach him 
Greek in two or three years, about as much as is neces- 
sary; but I tell you the way I would weed them out— 
I would look to character, and temperament, and moral 
quality. There is where I would begin. I want che 
man. 1 believe more in a man than in an orphan 
asylum. Let me see a lad clean, and sweet, and pure, 
and devout, with the spiritual sympathy and the frankness 
of honest speech, and I do not care very much how much 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew he has to begin with. I want 
him to have lots of it before he gets through. Give me 
the personality. There is where to rajse the standard. 
You talk about getting up to the Greek verb. Have you 
got up to the spiritual man? (Applause.) How is the 
church, how are you laymen related to this work of 
training men for the ministry? -I tell you how. There 
are some people who say ministers should be educated 
just like lawyers and doctors, or business men. They 
should begin on their own hook, and go through on their 
own hook, and end on their own hook. I sayno. The 
State educates her soldiers’ free of cost, and the church 
should educate her priests free of charge. If I had to do 
with it I should like them in my own hand from the 
beginning. I should feed them, clothe them, house them, 
and teach them just as the Romish church does. I would 
take them all the way through. To the ministers I 
would say, yours is the one profession in this world 
that has no money representation. (Hear, hear.) I believe 
in just that. Yours is the one profession that does not 
stand for money, and no money can stand for that profes- 
sion, You are trained, body and soul, for a profession 
the pay of which you get in kind, spirit to spirit, from 
glory to glory, from across toathrone. Have we need 
of such a ministry? Has the Unitarian body need of 
such a ministry? I think so. I think you can do the 
work here, and I am on this platform to-night asking 
God’s blessing upon the work that you have done and are 
doing, and upon these young men who come up here to 
study for the ministry, and upon these teachers and upon 
these laymen who have consecrated their means to the 
furthering of this work, and to ask God’s blessing upon this 
work of the Christian ministry. And away off yonder, 
young brethren, in that other world where the sorrows and 
the struggles and the poverties and the disappointments 
of our profession are all a memory—in that other world, 
we will stand before the Lord God Almighty, pointing to 
that man or that woman, or that boy or that girl, and 
simply say, “In my own way, in my own day and genera- 
tion, I did not have much’ purple and fine linen, I did not 
have a very smooth way of it, but here is what I did—I 
have simply put my heart underneath their hearts, I put 
my helpfulness underneath their weakness, and here we 
all are together with the one hundred and forty and four 
thousand singing Hallelujah to the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb for ever and ever.” oi pc 

The CHAIRMAN a his satisfaction at having 


had the opportunity of listening to Dr. Collier's s 

He had pine had respect for the Methodists, for the 

as vr that his mother belonged to that body. (Hear, 
ear. : 


(laughter)—and then they said 


The Rev. J. E. ODGERS next made a speech, in which 
he pointed out how changes were coming over the 
theological world, and the need there was that in our 
homes there should be less reticence on religious subjects, 
especially towards our children, for carelessness in this 
matter made them the easy prey of those who were more 
outspoken on religious topics. The speech was a good 
one, and was well received. 

The Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT next spoke, and in the course 
of his remarks said: Iam glad to add my ascription of 
testimony to the high usefulness of the work which the 
Home Missionary Board is doing. It is not that I have 
known much about the internal affairs, and the counsels 
that guide the management of this institution; but of one 
thing, as a deeply interested outsider, I can speak in 
terms of the warmest praise. I congratulate the Home 
Missionary Board on the first rate character—and when 
I say character, I mean as religiously borne out by the pre- 
sent generations of students—and that is a thing lam sure 
you will admit to be of supreme importance. I have the 
pleasure of personally knowing most of the men, some of 
them I have the pleasure of working with, and as to the 
rest, if there be any, I can only say that I have reason to- 
believe they are made of the same honest and earnest 
material. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. Mason said, however much he might regret 
that the duty of addressing them on behalf of the students. 
of the Home Missionary Board had not fallen into abler- 
hands, he could not but think that the invitation the com- 
mitte gave to one of the students to say a few words at 
the annual gatherings is a wise one. He wou'd venture 
to say that none who attended cn these occasions were 
more jealous of the honour or more anxious to sustain the 
reputation of the Home Missionary Board than were the 
present and past students. If he wanted any confirma- 
tion of the truth of what he said, he would go no further 
than to these annual gatherings themselves; for, however 
pleasant it was for the friends of this institution to look 
to and to attend the soirée when they had an opportunity 
of listening to the interesting speeches, he was quite sure 
that if the friends and supporters of the Home Missionary 
Board were not convinced that the men whom it sent out 
year by year were engaged ina good and useful work, 
they would soon cease to feel an interest in the institution, 
The real work of the Home Missionary Board was 
done in the classroom down stairs, and the value of its. 
work would be judged by the kind of men it sent out, 
(Hear, hear.) When he remembered the respect and 
affection felt for the Board by those centres of liberal 
thought—the Unitarian congregations—scattered over 
the country, when he thought of the earnest and scholarly 
men who had been, and who were now engaged on the 
teaching staffof the institution, and when he looked to 
the large number of successful ministers who had been 
trained by it, he felt proud of being a student of the Home: 
Missionary Board: He had much pleasure in asking the 
subscribers, the committee, the tutors, and their good 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, to accept the thanks of his 
fellow students and himself for all they had done for them,. 
(Applause.) — 7 

The Mayor OF MANCHESTER then took the chair, 
when Mr. BENJN. HEAPE proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Thomas for coming all the way from Bristol on so 
cold a day to preside over the meeting; Mr. E. C. Harding 
seconded the resolution, which was carried with applause. 
Mr, Thomas briefly returned thanks, and the meeting was. 
brought to a close. . 

During the evening a glee party, under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas. Rawson, consisting of Mr. ch, Mr. 
Dumville, Miss Dumville, and Miss Smith, sang at 
intervals several pieces of music. Bas ge! * 


a 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


THE VICAR OF MOSSLEY AND. THE 
_UNITARIANS. A 


WEEK before last we gave some extracts from letters called forth 
by the Rey. T. N. Farthing’s remarks on Unitarians. The 
Vicar of Mossley has thought fit to reply, but his letter is very — 
mild in tone. He will not enter into a discussion of doctrina 
questions, saying—‘‘ Of Mr. Slater’s doctrinal allusions I B 
of course, take no notice.” Yet he is not without some little 
consideration for his erring opponents; and he offers to show 
Mr. Baguley and Mr. Jackson ‘‘numberless passages’ ing 
the deity of Christ and the Trinity, if they will go to his study, 
Mr. Baguley replies to the invitation with a—‘‘ Nay, I think not, 
thank you, it is out of my parish. I have my authorised version 
here which I can read prayerfully, quote bona and 

faithfully to the best of my ability. If I need 

nearer at hand than Mossley.” Mr, Farthing, in his firs 
had charged Unitarians with repudiation of the Bible, 
replying to Mr. Baguley he returns to the subject: *‘In my 
younger days I was taught for some years by a ligent 
Unitarian minister. From him I heard always of fe f 

Version as the only acknowledged authority of his . This: 
was not ‘the Bible which is accepted alike by Wesleyans,. 
Methodists, and Churchmen.’ In later years I haye learnt to: 
know what this Improved Version iss from the pen of the Rev. 
J. S. Porter, a well-known Unitarian authority, 

now before me, are these—‘ This, then, is the st¢ 
I appeal; the Scriptures of the Old T 
in the common text, interpreted by the aid of 
and the books of.the New Testament, as they are fi 
edition,’ &c. I need not give the whole + 
being one different from our accepted egy 
reason for substituting that edition for the one 
given in his previously-expressed opi that n 
translation in mafy places ‘s tible of great ij 
oat that’ the coeertad eke Wi that translatic 
‘have been in many places corrupted, mutilated 
Evidently, then, the Unitarians do repud 
to this teacher’s declaration, and substitu 
We do not ad 
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_ Mr. Farthing, reminding him that Unitarians constantly use the 
- authorised version, but in doctrinal controversy go back to the 
originals, Mr. Slater observed that the study of the Bible has 
led many to Unitarianism, and that the more intelligently the 
Bible is studied the more the Christian church is moving in our 
- direction. But his principal point is to instruct the Vicar’s 
- astonishing ignorance, or forgetfulness, on the subject of Bible 
revision. He says: ‘‘It isnot Unitarians only who have thought 
a revision necessary. A few years back Convocation—the Con- 
vocation of Mr. Farthing’s own church—appointed a committee 
(including in it one Unitarian Greek scholar) to revise the 
- authorised version, and make such corrections as were needed. 
The work is approaching its end, and soon we shall have a new 
version which will supersede King James’s, in Unitarian churches 
asin others. Well, it is Convocation to whom we owe this great 
boon, and it is Church of England scholars chiefly who are 
. engaged on the work, and surely if itis right for Convocation to 
appoint a committee to provide a better translation of the 
Scriptures, it was no great crime for Unitarians, years previously, 
to attempt a similar thing, and make an Improved Version. The 
intention and aim were the same in each case, and if Convocation 
had done its work years ago, there would have been no need for 
Unitarians to attempt the thing by themselves, Mr. Farthing 
decides to take no notice of my doctrinal allusions. This is a 
» Strange manceuvyre. He has provoked doctrinal controversy, and 
now retires from the field. All he will do is to have a chat in 
his own study with two lay correspondents. He is combative 
enough at other times. What is the cause of his unwillingness 
* to take up the glove on this occasion? Perhaps his proof texts 
> are not so readily forthcoming in public as in the privacy of 
his study.” 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 

- down. ; 


BRADFORD.—We have received a copy of the Laisterdyke 
Branch Sunday School Report, which was presented at the 
meeting noticed in our last, and is now printed. There are 11 

* teachers and 89 scholars, but as the teachers serve on alternate 
days the number is found to be too few. Good help has been 

2 rendered by the friends at Chapel Lane. The financial state- 
ment shows a balance in hand of £5. Is, 4d. 


BRADFORD.—The congregation held a social meeting in their 

- schoolroom on Wednesday evening, January 15th, for the purpose 
of welcoming among them the Rev. Dr. Laird Collier, of Boston, 
U.S.A., who is at present filling the vacant pulpit from Sunday to 
Sunday. During the short stay Dr. Collier has already made in 
Bradford, he has won much popularity among the members.of 

* the denomination, and his stirring preaching has been the means 
of attracting to og ee Lane Chapel larger congregations than 

~ have been usual of late. At the gathering yesterday evening 
there was a = attendance, and the time was spent in the 
interchange of social chat and the listening to songs and other vocal 
- efforts, given by members of the choir, and recitations by gentle- 
_ men connected with the chapel. Mr. Pesel, as senior warden, 
occupied the chair, being supported by his brother warden, Mr, 
Kirk, and the leading members of the congregation. During the 
ar which seemed to be thoroughly enjoyed by all 
_assembled, Mr. Morrell introduced Dr. Collier to those present 
in a few well-chosen words of welcome, and the reverend gentle- 
man then delivered an interesting address on the duties which 
rested upon them asa body. He uged upon them the necessity 
-of strengthening and pushing forward their frontier, and of 
i y making it more ‘‘scientfic,” and of standing up stead- 


, 


Estly and working hard for their faith. He advised them to 
~cultivate the habit of seeing in what directions they could assist 

_ the cause of religion, and, putting it even at the lowest standard, 
to calculate how much they could give, as a bona fide sacrifice, 
“towards it, so as to help the frail, and lift religion to the highest 
possible platform. They should never cease to press onwards, 
-and always be ready and willing to do what duty lay next to 
their hand. Dr, Collier spoke warmly of the friendly relations 
which ought to exist between this country and the United States, 
two nations s rung from the same common stock, and having 
their blood and their language in common, 

Betrast.—On Sunday evening last a very effective address 
was delivered in the Church of the Second Congregation, Rose- 
mary-street, by the Rev. Mr. Street, on ‘‘Hard times and how 
to meet them,” intended chiefly for the working classes, but, 

/ unfortunately, owing to the inclemency of the weather, only a 
‘very few of them were able to be present. Mr. Street, urged 
“2m the working classes the great necessity for saving a little of 
‘their earnings when times are good and trade in a busy and 
_ prosperous state, in order that they might be able to meet an 
emergency like the present with some degree of comfort to them- 
selves aud their wives and families. He also spoke in very 
strong terms of the foolish and reckless manner in which trades- 
men very often spend the funds of their societies by urging 
strikes, when there is no real grievance to redress, and no cause 
' for such a course to be taken. The Belfast Morning News szys: 
_ Although few of those for whom the lecture was intended were 
able to avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing it, yet the 
were present circulated it so widely among their friends 
on Monday,and so highly were they pleased with the utterances 
: lecturer, that a company of about 200 of their number 
assembled in front of his residence at Oldpark on Tuesday to 
their heartfelt thanks for the wise words of counsel he 

“hall spoken, . 
__ DuKINrre.p.-—The quarterly meeting of the North Cheshire 
Sundav School Union was held in the Dukinfield Old .Chapel 
: Sean Saturday evening last. Considering the inclemency 
. weather there was a fair attendance, pos having sat 
i ee After tea the meeting was presided over by the 
E. Dowson, the president of the Union. In his intro- 
remarks the chairman spoke of the movement for holding 
ns in our Sunday schools as having been initiated by 
on, and hoped to see the schools sending forward more 
; in the future than they had done in the past. It 
1 that he was always hammering at one nail ; his only 
it was a rag one to hammer on, Mr. George 
ead a paper on ‘‘Method in Teaching,” which 
us manner with the necessity of maintaining 
in the class, of careful preparation on the 
of a clear and intelligible manner of teaching, 
d well-directed questioning, and on 
a usiasm 
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LIVERPOOL: LEGAL Honour.—We have much pleasure in 
recording the fact that Mr. Thomas Thornely (son of a well- 
known Liverpool Unitarian, Mr. James Thornely, a member of 
Gateacre church), whose career at the University of Cambridge 
has been so distinguished, has been awarded a scholarship in 
hacer and Roman Civil Law by the Council of Legal 
Education. The scholarship is of the value of £105 per annum, 
and is tenable for two years. Mr, Thornely is also the holder of 
a Whewell Scholarship at the University of Cambridge, in Moral 
Philosophy and International Law, and of a Law Studentship at 
Trinity Hall. 


RIVINGTON.—On Wednesday, the 8th inst., the Christmas 
tea party was heltl in the school. More than 150 persons were 
present. On the previous Saturday a large Christmas tree, 
brilliantly illuminated and loaded with gifts, was displayed. A 
substantial present of some serviceable articles of clothing -was 
made to every child in the Sunday and day schools, and prizes | 
oe distributed to the scholars who had distinguished thém- | 
selves, 


SoOUTHAMPTON.—The weekly lecture in connection with the 
Philosophical and Musical Society was delivered on Thursday 
evening, January 16th, by the Rev, D, Amos, the subject being 
“*Cremation.” The chair was taken by Mr. G. F. Ivimy. 
There was a large attendance of members and friends. The 
lecturer said that the subject under consideration was of vital 
importance to the best interests of the entire community; it was 
therefore imperative that it should be discussed on its own merits, 
as applied to that object, altogether apart from any question of 
mere sentiment. A lively discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Colliss, Smith, Duncan, and others took part, the propositions 
of the lecturer being heartily endorsed by the various speakers, 
after which the usual votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 


SHEFFIELD.—The business of Shemield is so greatly deranged 
and depressed, and the suffering among the poor is so intense and 
wide-spread, that any increase in the salaries of the ministers of 
of the town or large presents to them cannot now be expected, 
and yet the trustees and the Congregational Committee of the 
Upper Chapel were unwilling that the season should pass without 
some recognition on their part of the success which has attended 
the labours of their minister, the Rey. Eli Fay; and, therefore, 
as ‘fa token of their appreciation,” they recently voted him a 
sum which, with individual contributions for the same purpose, 
aggregates about £40. 


TAUNTON.—The annual tea-party and distribution of prizes in 
the Sunday school took place on Thursday, and there was a large 
attendance. After tea the company adjourned to the lower 
schoolroom, when the Rey. John Birks, pastor, presided, and, in 
the words of some of the mottoes on the walls, wished to say, 
‘*Welcome,” ‘‘A Happy New Year” and ‘‘Success to our 
Sabbath School.” With heartfelt thankfulness he trusted they 
would all consecrate themselaes afresh to God’s service. A long 
and varied programme was then proceeded with, concluded with 
the distribution of prizes, 


WHITCHURCH: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Wednesday 
evening, the 15th inst., a social gathering of the congregation 
and scholars took place in the Corn Exchange. At 6 30 prizes 
were given to 34 scholars, who had attended most regularly 
during the year. Short addresses were delivered to the scholars 
by the Rey. W. Carey Walters, and the Rev. Jas. Black, M.A., 
of Stockport. Later in the evening Mr. John Gresty presented 
each of the teachers with a copy of the Soz/’s Way to God, by 
Rev. Charles Beard, B.A. The treasurer’s report showed that 
besides paying off the church debt during the year the congrega- 
tion had raised £169 for the current expenses of the church. A 
very earnest and encouraging address to the congregation was 
delivered by the Rev. Jas. Black. Songs were given by Messrs. 
Haines and Bradbury, the Rev. W. C. Walters, and Mr. F. W. 
Powell; and the Juvenile Minstrels (Messrs. Downing, Heatley, 
Frilh, and Oliver) delighted the children with their burlesques 
and songs. Refreshments were passed round during the evening, 
the department being ably managed by Mrs. Haines. The goods 
left from the bazaar were sold by Messrs. Gresty and Broster. 
A very pleasant evening was concluded with a little dancing, 
and the singing of the National Anthem, 


York: St. SAVIOURGATE CHAPEL.—A course of Sunday 
evening lectures has lately been delivered in this chapel by the 
Rey. C. H. Wellbeloved, on the growth of religion in York, 
illustrated by the history of the Minster. The titles of the 
lectures were as follows:—‘‘The Minster and Early Christianity;” 
‘‘The Minster and Roman Catholicism ;” ‘*The Minster and 
Established Protestantism ;” ‘‘ The Minster and the Puritans ;” 
‘¢The Minster and Early Nonconformity ;” ‘‘ The Minster and 
Later Sectarianism ;” and ‘‘ The Minster in its relation to the 
present course of Religious Thought.” The attendance was 
good, and the interest manifested considerable. - 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled to hold over several letters and articles of 
intelligence. _ 


THE MANCHESTER SAVINGS’ BANK. 


To the Editors. was glad to see in the Herald of January 
1oth, your paragraph about the Manchester and Salford Savings’ 
Bank. I hope that it may be both useful and interesting if I 
add one or two remarks. I am not aware that any money was 
transferred from the ordinary banks to us, but a large amount 
was drawn from the Building Societies and brought to us, and 
was about equal to the amount drawn out during the scare; a 

‘ood deal of this last, however, has since been brought back, 
‘or about a week the receipts and payments were each about 
45,000 per day. Notices to withdraw large amounts were also 
iven, but very little was withdrawn under them. An amusing 
incident occurred—an old lady from Wales drew out a big sum, 
all in sovereigns; she would not trust even Bank of England 
notes. I quite agree with you as to the blessing that this bank 
is to Manchester, but doubt whether it is satisfactory that it 
shows an increase during this present depression. This proves 
how little provident habits have penetrated the mass of the 
community, and how much of the present distress might have 
been saved by a little forethought. However, the three branches 
we have recently opened, viz., in Oldham-road, Stretford-road, 
and Chapel-street, Salford, will have done much to bring 
facilities for saving within the reach of many more, and we may 
hope when times mend to see a large increase in the number of 
depositors. Indeed, the satisfactory thing is that their number 
has increased during the year largely through the penny 
banks, which are now in many of the Board and other 
schools, Leta h Dee say much, but my letter is already 
too long.—I am, yours faithfully, 
sit ; ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
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The ANNUAL MEETING of the subscribers was held on Tuesday, 


anuary 21st, 1879, in Cross-street Chapelroom; Mr. Alderman GRUNDY, 
Mayor of Manchester, in the chair, when the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 
t. Moved by the Cuairman, and seconded by Rev. J. B. Luoyp: 

That the Report of the Treasurer's Accounts, now read, be adopted, 
printed, and circulated, under the direction of the Committee. 


2. Moved by the CHArrMAN, and Seconded by Rev. J. K. Smitu: 
That the following gentlemen be the officers for the ensuing year :— 


Presipent—C. J. THOMAS, Esq., Bristol. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS : 


David Ainsworth, Esq., Wray Castle, 

Ambleside. 

ohn Armstrong, Esq. Manchester. 
Thomas Ashton, Esq., Didsbury. 
Henry Arthur Bright,Esq., M.A., 

F.R.G.S,, Liverpool. 

George Buckton, Esq., Leeds. 
Richard Enfield, Esq., Nottingham. 
J. Shepherd Fletcher, Esq., M.D., 

Manchester. 

Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Liverpool. 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat, 

Bury. 

Richard Harwood, Esq., Manchester. 
Benjamin Heape, Esq., Manchester. 
Rey. Brooke Herford, Chicago. { 


Alderman C.S. Grundy, Manchester, 

James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G S., London. 

Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P., London. 

Joseph Lupton, Esq., Leeds. 

a M‘Connel, Esq., Esher, 
ev. John Owen, Whitby, 

Edmund Potter, Esq.,F.R.S.,London 

Wm. Rathbone, Esq.,M.P., Liverpool 

Samuel Sharpe, Esq., London. 

Rey. S. A. Stevathal: Manchester. 

John Edward Taylor, Esq., Man- 
chester. 

Rev. John Wright, B.A., Bath. 


TrREASURER—Edward C, Harding, Esq., Manchester. 


Locat TREASURERS: 


Henry Payton. 

Frank Taylor, 

JiK, Charapion, 
t. 


Birmingham 
Bolton .. 
Bristol 


Liverpool ...... Russell H. Biggs. 

Mansfield ..... H. E. Birks. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne..W. Clayton. 
ni 


Bury’. homas Ho Nottingham....R. Enfield. 

Dukinfie .E. B. Broadrick. | Portsmouth.,...Rev.H.Hawkes,B.A. 

Hull . R. Holmes Sheffield ...... John Hobson. 

Leeds ; . ..George Buckton. | Stockport,.....S. Robinson, 

Leicester ..........E. Clephan. Tenterden ..... J. Ellis Mace. jun. 
CoMMITTEE: 


Armstrong John, Manchester. 
Cadman Rev. W. G., Miles Platting. 
Coe Rev. C. C., Bolton. 

Diggles Thomas, Manchester. 
Golland Smith, Manchester, 
Harrison Rey. W. Glossop. 

Harrop Rey. James, Manchester. 
Herford Charles J., Manchester. 
Leigh George H., Swinton. 

Mareus H. J. Ph.D., Heaton Norris. 
Oates William, Manchester. 

Dendy John, B.A., Worsley. 


Pilcher Jesse, Manchester. 


ay ome Rev. Charles T., B.A., 
Manchester. 

Rawson Harry, Manchester. 
Reynolds J. H., Manchester. 


Schott J. W., Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Squier Rev. W C., Stand. 
Talbot W. H., Manchester. 
Thomas John, Manchester. 
Winser Edwin, Manchester. 
Wood G. W. R., Manchester, 


SECRETARIES: 


Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A,, Gee Cross, Manchester. 
Francis Nicholson, 62, Fountain-street, Manchester. 


VISITORS: 


Rev. R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edin- 
burg. 


Rev. Alexander 


Gordon, 
Belfast. 


M.A., 


EXAMINERS FOR THE OwENS SCHOLARSHIP: 
W. H. Herford, B.A., Manchester. | John Kendall, B.A., Manchester, 
AUDITORS: , 


Stanley Pearson, Esq., and James Oliver, Esq. 


3. Moved by Mr. Rost. Nicuotson, and seconded by Rev. Wittiam 
GASKELL, M.A.: 

That this meeting desires to express its profound sense of the loss sustained 
by the Unitarian Home Missionary Board in the death of the Rey. T. Elford 
Poynting, the late theological tutor, and to pay the tribute of its affectionate 
memory to his personal character, and of its sincere admiration to the self- 
devotion and enthusiasm, no less than to the high intellectual qualifications, 
which he brought to the work of his tutorship. That this meeting would 
convey to Mrs.. Poynting and the family its sympathy with them in the 
sorrow which has befallen them, 


4. Moved by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. Franx Taytor: 


That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Revs. G. Vance Smith, 
D.D., and J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., for their past services as Visitors, and to 
Dr. Marcus for his kindness in teaching German to the students; that while 
this meeting learns with regret the unavoidable resignation of Dr. Smith, it 
heartily welcomes Mr. Odgers to the post of theological tutor. 


5. Moved by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Rev. W. Harrison: 


That this meeting gratefully acknowledges its obligations to Rey. Silas 
Farrington for his kindness in delivering the Dedicatory Address to the 
retiring students at the close of the last Session. 


After the chair had been taken by E. J. Thomas, Esq., it was 


6. Moved by Dr. Marcus, and seconded by Tuomas Diccies, Esq. : 


That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Alderman Grundy 
San of Manchester), for his ability and courtesy in the chair to-day, and 
‘or his services as President during the past year. 


H. E. DOWSON, 1 Hon. 
FRANCIS NICHOLSON, § Secs. 


AWS HE. S) Fic: oN EW €-0 IeLekiG E, 


The NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees was held ia 
Cross-street Chapelroom, Manchester, on the 16th January, 1879, the Rev. 
J. H. THOM, in the chair. 

Resolved: ‘‘That the minutes and proceedings of the Committee during 
the past year be confirmed.” 

The accounts of the Treasurer for the = ending Sept. 29, 1878, shewing 
an excess of expenditure over receipts of £360. 17s. 7d., were laid before the 
meeting, having been duly examined and audited, and were allowed. 

The Address of the Committee was read. 

Resolved: ‘That the Address be adopted and printed with the Treasurer's 
accounts and the Annual Report, under the direction of the Committee as 
usual,” : 


The Officers were then appointed :— 
PresIDENT: EDWARD ENFIELD, Eso. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS ? 


Robert N. Philips, Esq., M.P. Thomas Ainsworth, Esq. 
Russell Scott, Esq. Timothy Kenrick, Esq. 


Samuel Robinson, Esq. Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 
TREASURER: 
David Ainsworth, Esq., Ambleside. 
SECRETARIES : : 


Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A., Manchester, 
Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., Liverpool. 


CoMMITTEE: 


Rev. Wm. Gasketl, M:A. (Chairman). David Ainsworth, Esq., Ambleside. 
ishi ., B.A., Man- | Rev. Chas. C. Coe, Bolton. 
1 el epi te =~ Francis Nicholson, Esq., Manchester, 


a . B B.A., Liv 1. | Wm. Shaen, Esq., M.A., London. 
Rev, via Thom Sp on ii Rev. T. L. Mars 1, London, 
as. Worthington, Esq., Manchester. ng C. T. Poynting, B.A., Man- 
h Lupton, Esq. ds. chester. ‘ 
Joxeph bs eape, Eo ., Manchester. | Charles W. Jones, Esq.. Liverpool. 
Rev. S. A. Secinthal, htanchester. P, H. Lawrence, -, London. 
He R. Greg, Esq., Manchester. | Wm. Haslam, Esq., Bolton. 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross. _ Hy. Poynting, ats Dome. 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Manchester. hos, Worthington, Esq., chester. 
AUDITORS: 


Henry Turner, ., B.A., Stockport. 
G. WR. Wood Es. Manchester. 
Resolved: “That the Committee be requested as a Special Committee to 
continue the enquiry ordered in June, 1875 and 1376.” 


ved: “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Rev. 


Resol 
J. H. Thom for his services in the chair.” 
R. D. ee 
CHAS. BEARD, Secs. 
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COMING WEEK. 


CONGLETON.—On Wednesday, annual meeting of the 
East Cheshire Christian Union, 


DOB LANE.—On Sunday, opening of the New Chapel. 
Preachers: morning, the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A. ; 
afternoon and evening, the Rev. Wm. Binns. 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel with a new organ. Special 
Sermon by the Rev. John Russell. 

MANCHESTER: Cross Street.—On Sunday even- 
ing, a lecture by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., on 
“The Religious Tendencies of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

NORTHWICH.—On Sunday evening, lecture at 6 30 
by the Rev. J. C. Williams, on “ Religion in Little 
Things.” 

STALYBRIDGE. — On Sunday evening, at 6 30, 
lecture by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., on “The 
Dead Letter and the Living Spirit.” 

STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, a 
lecture by the Rev. J. T. Marriott on ‘ Unitarian 
Thoughts about God.” 


; 


, 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under ......0.0+eeeeseeeee00+-6d. a line, 
After the first tem lines ....4. 4.00 s0ee000+0++.5d, a line, 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reductionof..25 per cenf® 

23 bp ra on «+50 per cent, 
Half COUN. « socgst vecsevens svedecteiplaOs.'oa 


For all insertions of “‘ Births” or “ Marriages” a 
uniform charg of 1s. 


NOW READY. 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC. 


Pelt case, red edges, = 
Paper cover, oo. .cscasss.. se 


For Rematsinc Corres Orders should be sent to 
OHN PHILLIPS, at once, 20, Cannon-street, 
Janchester. 


ROSS - STREET - CHAPEL. — On 
Sunday Evening, January 26, a LECTURE will 

be given by the Rev. G. H.. WELLS, M.A., on ‘‘The 
Religious Tendencies of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Service at 6 30. All seats free. An offertory. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Congleton, 
on Wednesday, January 29, 1879. : 
BUSINESS MEETING at half-past twelve o'clock. 
At three o'clock there will be a Service in the chapel. 
The devotional part to be conducted by the Rev. JAS. 
BLACK, M.A., and the Sermon by the Rev. W. BINNS. 
Tea will be provided at five o'clock, at a charge of 
6d. each, after which a Public Meeting will be. held; 
chair to be taken at half-past six o'clock, by Charles 


FREE CHURCH. 

On Sunday, the Rev. jj T. MARRIOTT will preach. 
In the evening, Second Plain Statement about Unitarian- 
ism—*‘ Unitarian Thoughts about God.” 

February 2 —3. ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 

February 9.—4. ‘‘ True Salvation.” 

February 23.— 5. ‘‘ The Letter and the Spirit.” 


eee 
B,AS2 CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES IN THE OLD 
TOWN HALL, NORTHWICH. 
January 26th.— Religion in Little Things.” Rev. J. 


C. WILLIAMS. 
February 2nd.—“ Inspiration.” Rev. J. B. LLOYD. 
February oth.—“ Christianity versus Secularism.” 
Rev. IDEN PAYNE. 


February 16th.—“ Piety and Morality.” Rev. NOAH 


sn a d.—* Th 
‘ebruary 23rd.— ¢ Fatherhood of God.” Rev. Py 
M. HIGGINSON, M.A, me 


March ond.—What Think ye of Christz” Rev. J. 
B. LLOYD. ote ata: 


Service to begin at Half-past Six. 


ACCLESFIELD : PARSONAGE 
STREET.—OPENING OF NEW ORGAN. 


On Sunday next, January 26th, A SPECIAL SER- 
MON will be preached by the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL. 
A collection will be made towards defraying the expenses 
incurred in re-beautifying and altering the Church. All 
seats free, ‘ Service at 6 30 p.m. 

On Tuesday, January 28th, TEA MEETING at 6 30. 
Tickets, One Shilling each; for Rehearsal only, Sixpence. 

Donations from those friends who cannot conveniently 
a + Lf Bnsieolly received by be treasurer, Mr. 

ames Houghton, Chestergate; or the secreta: Mr. 
John W. Yates, 24, Park Cason: apts 
N.B,.—The Old Organ is On Sale. 


The Opening Services will be continued by a Series of 
Sunday Evening Discou at 6 30:— 

February 2nd.—Rev, IDEN PAYNE, “ The Coming 
a le ah ig mg eg oR ins Thought.” 

ebruary oth.—Rev. H. E. WSON, B.A., “ 

Daiee aietintiin = te 

February 16th.—Rev. JAMES McCONNOCHIE, 
“What Unitarians Believe about Jesus.” 


February 23rd.— Rey. J. BRIGGS LLOYD, 


“* Inspiration.” 
March and.—Rey. P. ,M. HIGGINSON, M.A., 


‘The Fatherhood of God. 

aa ae ee ig re of East 
eshire Christian Union s . BLA A, 

“The Electric Light.” 4 nati ee 


March réth.—Rey. JAS. C, WIL © Religi 
Py =n Things” ev. J LIAMS, “ Religion 
a toe ce TE Mn, Nii Dal 

ROSS STREET CHAPEL. 
RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


Des 


LANE CHAPEL, 
FAILSWORTH. 


preacher, Rev, G. H. 
evening, Rey, WM, 


morning, the Rev. JAS. BLACK 


The Committee thankfully ackriowledge the followin 


donptions :— . 4s. d. 
Jone Shops (2nd subscription) ...... 50°00 
hristopher J. Thomas ............ 0006 2 22 
Gegige Wadsworth (3rd subscription) .. 220 
jin. Omens atl adW ol dean se seedce sea 
Farther ¢ogations will be Thomas, Minster 
Harry Rawson, : 
Lake Pollitt, Treasurer. 
. John F, Allen, Secretary 
2 


| the sum of £o00 wil 
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FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
BOLTON. 
AN APPEAL. , 

The Committee of the above Church have entered into 
negotiations for the purchase of the Lark-street Temper- 
ance Hall. For this purpose, and for needful alterations, 

Phe required, and the Committee 

appeal to ail friends of Free Religious Thought to aid 
them in the work they have undertaken. ‘The Congre- 
gation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and 
useful work in a. neighbourhood where a school is much 
needed. It was opened in August, 1873, when it com- 
menced with 12 scholars; now it numbers 146. 

‘Towards this sum the members have raised £300. __ 

The following persons have kindly consented to receive 
Subscriptions, which will be acknowledged through the 
columns of the Unitarian Hlerald:— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, 
Rolton. 

. P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 
ev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A., Padiham. 

Rev. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard Dawson, The Laurels, Malvern Link. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 


Manchester, ‘wt 
CyA2, MEETING, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 

APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


Owing to the great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this School, together with theZwant of 
accommodation for conducting with efficiency and con- 
venience the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themselves compelled- to enlarge the 
present schoolroom. 

As the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the whole of the estimated cost, 
they are under the necessity of cage Ape yee ape 
from all those who are in sympathy with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
ing in our wwapectins, towns all requisite facilities for the 

practical application of the principles and 


Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Bart., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 
JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
eatera aoe Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth. 
All subscriptions received will be acknowledged by the 
secretarythrough the post. Amount received to this date, 
448. 178. 2d. m ; 


PERE TEACHING AND FREE 
LEARNING IN THEOLOGY. 


If Religion is to be made better than a doubtful super- 
stition—if Theology is to hold her own—it is surely by 
reyerently teaching the study of divine relations and 
human powers and aspirations, in the spirit of pure devo- 
tion to the pursuit of universal Truth—the very spirit of 
God moving over the waters of our present chaos. 

In fact, Theology must be studied and pursued and 
taught in the same way as other sciences are studied and 
pursued and taught, absolutely free from tests, from 
authority, from foregone conclusions, and therefore at 
once and for ever dissociated from the petty organisations 
of church and sect. 


COURSES ror 1879. 

1.—Old Testament History and Literature.—The Res- 
toration of Jerusalem and the Promulgation of the 
Law—The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Rev. 
J. E. Odgers, M.A. Tuesday, at 4 p.m. 

Il.—New Testament Literature and Theology.—The 
Life of Christ, as presented in the Synoptical Gospels, 
to the end of the Ministry in Galilee—The Gospel 
according to Mark, i.-ix., with the parallel passages 
in Matthew and Luke. Rey. Charles T. Poynting, 
B.A. Wednesday, at 5 p.m. 

IlI.—Rational Grounds and Truths of Morals and 
Religion.—Theism: its basis, and its chief features, 
Rey. James Black, M.A. Wednesday, at 4 p.m. 

These Lectures will be delivered at the Memorial Hall, 

Manchester, at the hours named, commencing on Wed 

nesday, January 22nd. Each Course will include about 

twelve lectures, and also conversational instruction. Fee 
for each course, 2s. 6d. The first lecture of each course 
will be public. 

For Syllabus and Lists of Books of Reference apply to 
the Lecturers, 


R. D, DARBISHIRE, Hon. Sec. 
ORTHAMPTON.—The PULPIT of 


the Unitarian Church. King-street, will be 
VACANT after the 25th of March next. Communica- 
tions to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED 
KNIGHT, 9, Marefair, Northampton. 


ANTED, to place a_ Respectable 
Youth toa CABINET MAKER or JOINER. 
Apply W. M., Hera/d Office. : 


pay LADY having a larger house than she 
requires, wishes to meet with a Lady about 50 
that could live with her.—Apply R. N., Heradd Office. 


\ K JANTED, a Young Unitarian Lady as 

GOVERNESS to Four Children, between the 

es of 14 and 6: she should teach Latin, French, 

usic, Singing, and Drawing, besides the usual branches 

of a good English Education.—Apply to Miss Winstanley, 
i well, near Clitheroe. 


USIC.—MR. THOS. RAWSON, 
Organist of Strangeways Free Church, is now 
repared to RESUME his instructions on Pianoforte, 
rgan, and in Singing.—2, York-place, Higher Broughton, 


NUTSFORD.—Miss ARDERN’S 
SCHOOL will REOPEN after the Christmas 
Holidays on Tuesday, January rst. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. John Davies, 
M.A. will RE-OPEN his Boarding School on 

_ 27th. Two vacancies. For terms, &c., address as 
above. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD — 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For P.ros- 
nen apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 


SE ae ee 
on-Sea, RE-OPENED pt, deme &c., 
by return of post. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD’S 


and Miss LEWIN’S SCHOOL for BOYS will be 
REOPENED on Wi 
; on Wednesday, Bingfield, 


» January 1sth,— 


1st class Honours Sito an Uaivosliey 
Herr Rei F »,of the University of 
Berlin) will REOPEN School on » the 24th inst, 


Classes for children under ten years of age. Pu : 
now working for the London Matriculation Examina- 


58. 
from ; 
gaping ote! Welly" frag BystlnSne 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, Lon 
‘THE UNITARIAN 1} 
Mr. V 


EATH BROW SCHOOL.— 


For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age: oh unior 
is are 


tions of June, 1879, and June, 1880. The arrangements 
of the School permit of some Girls being received with 
their brothers. The NEXT TERM begins on Wed 
nesday, Peg 22nd, 1879.—Prospectus on application 


to Mrs. Cass, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Monk Bridge House, 
79, Monkgate, YORK.—The Misses DRUMMOND 
and POWELL will OPEN their Establishment January 
23rd, Subjects: English, Popular Sciences, Languages, 
Music, Drawlng, &c., elementary and advanced, 
References and prospectuses on application. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 

LEGE.—This High-class School will be OPENED 
on January 2zst, 1879. Only Academical Honourmen 
will’ be on the Educational staff. The Religious 
Instruction given in the School will be in full accord- 
ance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rev. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian | 
Church, Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and testi- | 
monials, apply to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, temporary, 
No. 12, Dorset Gardens, Brighton. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established_ 1864. 

Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., of the Universities of 
London and Heidelberg, assisted by Mr. G.°H. 
HENSON, University of London, thoroughly prepares | 
Boys for college, the local examinations, or for business. 
The school possesses an unusually complete provision of 
apparatus and specimens for the teaching of science. 

o means is neglected which the experience of fourteen 
years has shown to conduce to the progress and in- 
terest of pupils in their studies: Good cricket ground 
and playground. 

Nottingham now offers special educational advantages 
in its Midland Counties’ Art Museum, School of Art, 
Natural History Museum, and Cambridge Lectures. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on Monday, Jan. 2oth, 1879. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, BIRK- 
DALE, SOUTHPORT.—Conducted by Mr. 
TEMPLAR, F.R.A.S.—The premises are excellently 
situated near the sea, and all the domestic arrangements 
are as complete as a long experience can make them. 
The Course of Instruction is comprehensive and thorough, 
being the result of a thoughtful experience of twenty- 
eight years. Many of Mr. Templar’s scholars have 
ained distinction at the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
‘xaminations, and at Owens and other Colleges 
SCHOOL will REOPEN Monday, January 27th. 
“We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. ‘Templar 
is known to us as an experienced, skilful, and very 
successful teacher.” ; 
Sir Thos, Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
R. N. Philips, M.P. 
C. S. Grundy, Mayor of Manchester. 
Jas. Drummond, B.A. Harry Rawson. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A. . S. A. Steinthal. 
H.-J. Leppoc, J.P. Rodolph Suffield. 


BAe STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS: 


HE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. A 


Complete Commentary on an Original Plan; “for 
the use of Ministers and Teachers. By Rev. J. Comper 
Gray. NEW TESTAMENT SECTION. Complete 
in Five Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, post free. LD 
TESTAMENT SECTION. The first Four Volumes 
are now ready, containing Genesis to 2 Chronicles. 
Price 5s. each, post free. . > 

“We cannot speak too highly in praise of this Com- 
mentary as a help to the preacher and teacher, It is full 
of suggestions.” —Clergyman’s Magazine. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


“BIBLICAL THINGS NOT GENER- 

ALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, Notes, 
and Information concerning much that is Rare, Quaint, 
Curious, Obscure, and Little Known in Relation to 
Biblical Subjects. Supplying valuable and out-of-the- 
way Information on Science, History, Government, Arts, 
“Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, ‘Fr2des, Travels, 
Obsolete Words, Difficult Passages, Biblical Antiquities, 
Botany, Natural History, Eastern Habits, Geography, 
Ancient Religions, &c. 

“This publication promises to supply a very valuable 
addition to the library of Bible ctudents. é should 
advise our readers to make its acquaintance at once.”— 
Christiau Family. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, . 


HE HANDBOOK OF LE 
WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and Proper Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation and Signification, By the Rey. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J.J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 

“‘ The book forms a vast fund of knowledge in the most 
peyoriant words, Pires, and dad 4 names of the Bible, 
and we can confidently recommend it as a valuable aid to 
Sunday-school teachers and to all thoughtful, studious 
readers of the Scriptures who have not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.”—Uvi- 
tarian Herald. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d., post free, handsomely bound, 
It lettered, and fully illustrated, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 
AETES WORK FOR 1878. 

This new volume of ‘‘ After Work” contains a 
great fund of healthy, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, interesting and useful to all members of the 
family circle. 

* Just the sort of periodical that is much wanted at the 
aoe time, especially n small towns where the public 
uses become the only refuge, or wandering in the 
streets.” —Midland Gazette. nd 
ELEes S TAC K? 5 NEM, 
CATALOGUES: 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for LENDING, PARO- 
CHIAL, and INSTITUTE LIBRARIES. 

A CATALOGUE of REWARD and PRIZE BOOKS 
for Schools, from 6d. to 7s. 6d., carefully selected and 
me ci according to nev 

A_ CATALOGUE — of _HANDSOMELY-BOUND 
BOOKS suitable for Presentation, Bound in 


Morocco, &c. 
A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, 
and PRAYER BOOKS, in Plain and Handsome 


Bind for Presents, at very reasonable pri 
A CATALOGUE of LARGE COLOURED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, for Lectures, - Readings, and 


Entertainments, containing 637 Papas on useful | 


various subjects. 
Either of the above will be sent, post free, for one stamp. 
OMMUNION CARDS for the NEW 
YEAR, 6s. 6d. per 1co. 
/WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 2s. 6d. and 
WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


3s. 6d. 
The 


R. 


Price 
ART, 38, 


folk-street, Strand. 


and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


January 24, 1879. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, . 
applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr. C. 7. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


Hirst, Smyth, and Son, 1 if: Gower-street, London. 
NEW PARLOUR DRAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. 
: Now ready, in cloth, 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d. 

HE PRINCE’S TRIUMPH? 
A Drama for Home Representation. 
N.B.—New Books at 1d. in the shilling discount for 
cash, free by post. Parcels of £2 and upwards at 25 per 
cent discount. 


Now ready, Numerously Illustrated, No. 38 


YOUNG DAYS, FOR FEBRUARY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Contents—Grace’s White Rose; A Story of the Tower 


of London; They Didn't Think; Acelots: Tommy Coale; * 
Our Life; A Parable; A Skating Song; Severe Frosts>- 
Valentine’s Day; Puzzle Bag; Answers to Puzzles. 


Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 


U MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 
Stocksin the Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in* 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate-—WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary's Gate; 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, i Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order, 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St. Ann's Place Manchester, HOSIERS kad 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM? 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
mone maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest ~ 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 


UBEN PEET, HOUSE PAINTER 

and DECORATOR, Paperhanger, Sign Writer,. 

and Gilder, 5, Dalton-street, Morton-street, Clifford-- 

street, Oxford Road, Manchester. Whitening and 

Distemper Colouring in all its branches. ° ; # 4ST 

Estimates given, and references permitted to Rev. 

Silas Farrington, Miss Armstrong, &c. sent™ 
to any part of town or country. 


bury. 


H. Oscpven « SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF * 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ORIGINAL Desicns & SounpD CONSTRUCTION: — 


Ar. , 
MODERATE COST. , 


W AREHOUSE—126, DEANSGATE, 
Manuracronr CORNBROOK” f MancoiBsTER.- 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD, EsTasursHep 1772 


os Hotpswortu & Sons,. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLS' Sy 

d . AND "=? . 

GENERAL HOUSE FURN 

One oF THE LarcEsT STOCKS IN THE K 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered 


Rep BrockELBANK,, 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER dir y arte 

25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON IN, 


N. 
-Specialities—The Registered Reversible 1 ronette 3. 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and ; 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application, ri aig AR 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw atten-. 


—/ tion to this Wine, which we had the pleasure to- 
bring before the notice of the pole the , = 
last year. Itisa Pure, Natural, Light Wi } 
character, without any spirit added, the peddace thes" 
Sicilian estates of the Doe d@’Aumale.. : 


We have pleasure in being able to 
can now reduce the price to 
DOZEN. 


24s. Per 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine 
26, Market-street, Manchester. ; 


PAPERHANGINGS. OEY 3°95 
F. S. PHILLIPS & CO, have always in 


Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. _ = 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, lade 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, = 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MAN E 


Borvers, Decorations, GoLp Moutprnes, PAINTERS* 
VarnisHEs, &c., &c. i 


Eprps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND CoMFOE 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
aptcatin of the fine properties of wel . 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tab 

cately flavoured bev: which may save 
doctors’ bills. It is by.the judicious use 
of diet that A cone een may be g: 
strong enough to resist every tendency 
dreds of subtle maledics are flanting 
attack wherever there is a 
many a fatal shaft by 
with pure blood and a p 
Ses vice Gasette.-Sold 
Epps anv Co., 


Hirths, 


ARMSTRONG.—On the 2oth in 
Nottingham, the wite of the R 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The prospect of a reduction in the annual grants of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association to many 
useful missionary stations, is a gloomy and unsatisfac- 
tory one. It is to be hoped that the loss may be made 

:good -by additional local aetivity and zeal. The 
wonderful attractiveness of theological and religious 
-subjects at the present time, makes any slackening of 
effort strangely inopportune. The schoolmaster is 
-abroad in matters affecting the very foundations of 
faith, which demands more resolutely than ever, to be 
wedded to reason in indissoluble fellowship. . Churches 
which have hitherto kept them assunder, are losing 
their hold on the thoughtful classes. Disintegration is 
rapidly proceeding :—the reconstruction of belief is the 

imperative demand of the day and the hour. Bound 
thand and foot. by tests and confessions, the popular 
churches are helpless in this crisis. ‘They can but 
bemoan a disaffection they are powerless to cure. 
Their difficulty should be our opportunity. Whatever 
our varieties of speculative opinion, as members of 
free churches, we all want to see old errors exploded, 
and religion based not on the stubble of creeds, but on 
the rock of human consciousness and experience: and 
this is the great work which the Association has done, 
is doing, and will do, to the extent of its too limited 
resources 


_ One of the commonest incidents of a crowded church 
or chapel in the crisis of an .“ opening,” is a large 
amount of pocket-picking. It is not, as a rule, the 
male part of the audience which suffers. Their 
“pat are not, with a fatal ingenuity, so contrived, as 
) facilitate the abstraction of the greatest number of 
ee with the least possible difficulty. Would it not 
wise if ladies would abolish the use of “ temptation 
pockets?” We understand that on the first day’s 
services, at Dob Lane, an unusual number of successful 
attacks were made by thieving fingers on the congrega- 
tion, and much very natural vexation ensued. Happily, 
this evil, like many others, is preventible. We recom- 
mend either of the following courses,—(1) to take 
especial precaution against a well-known danger (2) to 
empty into the offertory bags the contents of the 
purses! 


Miss Collett has kindly sent us the Brahmo Year- 
Book for 1878, being the third which has been issued 
under her careful editorship. The story of the year is 
-2 very sad one, being almost wholly occupied with the 
Incidents preceding and resulting from the marriage of 

the Maharajah of Cutch Behar to the daughter of 
‘Wg Keshub Chunder Sen. The formation of a new 
called Sadharan or Protestant, by the party 
‘ote against the marriage of persons who 
“had not attained the age legal for Brahmos, was perhaps 
pease ha irritated state of feeling which was 
-aroused on both sides. There are thus three Somajes, 
_ the Conservative or Adi Somaj, the Brahmo Somaj of 
_ Andia, and the Sadharan, It is extremely gratifying 
> the English friends of the movement to find that 
before the year closed symptoms of conciliation had 
dy appeared. The 


preface unions may increase and 
lly efface the memory of past divisions. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 81, 1879. 


The selection of Canon Lightfoot as the successor of | 


Dr. Baring in the wealthy and important see of 
Durham will be heartily welcomed by the great body 
of Churchmen. | However opinion may vary as to the 
utility of State churches and State bishops, there can 
be no doubt that the appointment to sees of hard- 
working, clear-headed, and common-sense speaking 
clergymen of the type of Bishop Fraser and Bishop 
Lightfoot does something towards blunting the shafts 
of the Liberation Society. 


Believers in the Act of Uniformity are again deeply 
shocked. ‘Their old foe, Dean Stanley, is again per- 
plexing their tender conscience. Once a year he gets 
a Nonconformist to preach in Westminster Abbey. 
More than once a year,he goes to speak in some 
unorthodox conyenticle. He is about to appear now 
in Westminster Chapel, where for so many years Mr. 
Samuel Martin, the pattern pastor of Nonconformity, 
was wont to preach. He is only going to lecture on 
Milton... Still the elect are uneasy. They do not 
believe in going out into the highways, but in getting 
the highways to come to them. ‘They are less reason- 
able than Mohammed with the mountain. 


It has often been said that Lord Derby is anything 
but orthodox in his theological opinions. Whether 
this be so or not, he is no upholder of denominational 
education in public schools, and no supporter of the 
restricting of educational advantages by theological 
conditions.. For example, his lordship has recently 
given £200 for the endowment of annual prizes at the 
Liverpool Institute, and it has been decided by the 
trustees to offer two prizes yearly—one for mathematics 
and the other for modern languages. In agreeing to 
this arrangement Lord Derby said that, were not the 
Institute absolutely free and unsectarian, he would 
have proposed that the prizes in question should not 
be given at any time for proficiency in subjects of a 
theological character. This is another item in the 
Tory creed given up; and another point of funda- 
mental difference from Lord Salisbury, who has said 
that education is nothing unaccompanied with the 
dogmas of the Established Church. ‘ 


As an instance of the growth of Protestantism in 
France it is mentioned that at. Chatel-Censoix, in the 
department of Ronne, at Christmas Eve, ninety-five 
people of the commune signed a declaration, of which 
the following is a translation :—“ We, the undersigned 
believing that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion is no longer the religion of Christ as professed 
by the primitive Christians, hereby renounce the 
Catholic faith, and adopt the evangelical religion called 
Protestant, because it protests against abuses, errors, 
and superstitions.” The same evening the signers of 
this declaration met together, and were addressed by 
an evangelical preacher, to whose discourse they 
listened with eager attention. 


English Romanists do not seem disposed to respond 
to the “screw.” The Weekly Register and Catholic 
Standard has made proclamation of ‘a strenuous 
effort” which is now being made toward “systematising 
the collection of Peter's pence which form now, by 
necessity, the whole revenues of His Holiness.” In 
accordance with that idea, the editor has been for 
some time urging his co-religionists, in the most moving 
terms, ‘to advance the sacred fund,” heading the list 
with a subscription of £20, which a friend followed 
with a donation of £10. The appeal has now dropped 
out, having realised, in a period of about two months, 
the sum of #7. 5s. in addition to the two specified 
donations. And this from a community estimated, by 
the same authority, to number in England and Wales 
6,000,000!” During the same interval a Baptist 
congregation in London has cheerfully raised the sum 
of £6,500 as a gift to their honoured minister, the 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Worn as he is, Mr. Spurgeon bates not a jot of heart 
in doing good. He writes that for “widows worn 
down with labour, often pale, emaciated, delicate, and 
even consumptive ;” for “ boys half famished, growing 
up neglected, surrounded with temptation,” he will 
work as long as his brain can think, and his pen can 
write, and his heart can love; neither sickness nor 
weariness shall tempt him to flag in this sacred enter- 


‘congregation on the subject. 


Price 1d. 


prise. The Spurgeon Bazaar Testimonial has reached 
46,500. The big heart of the great preacher will not 
allow him to receive a penny of it. All of itis to go 
to the Orphanage and to the comfort and happiness of 
several aged and deserving people. “Pure religion 
and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” 


On Monday week the Irish Orthodox Presbyterians 
at Belfast exercised themselves against the use of 
instrumental music in the Newtownbreda Church, the 
pastor of which is the Rev. Robt. Workman. — It 
appears that this congregation, in the estimation of 
the Rey. Dr. Knox, had introducd into their services 
the use of a harmonium without having first asked the 
permission of the general assembly, so he moyed that 
a committee should be appointed to confer with the 
The resolution was 
seconded by the Rev. Wm. Johnston on the ground 
that “they must maintain the unanimous deliverance 
of the Supreme Court of the Church;” in other words 
the spirit of Christianity must be subordinate to the 
letter in Presbyterian type. Mr. Workman contended 
that there was no law of the Presbytery against the use 
of an instrument in church service. . After a long 
debate the resolution was carried by 19 against 13. : 
May not this be regarded as a mild censure of the 
congregation. It is difficult to reason on moral, 
grounds against the exercise of supreme authority by a, 
Presbytery when a congregation has placed itself under 
its yoke. Occurrences like this make us yalue highly. 
the independence of our Unitarian congregations. It 
really does seem to be a pity to see ministers of the 
Christian message who can find no more honourable 
employment in this sinning world than to make social 
discord among their own flocks because a few notes in 
harmony are deemed helpful to the devotions of a 
congregation. 


_ Dr. Collier has been startling and troubling the 
minds of many of our friends by his frequent use of 
the words “priest” and “priesthood,” which only 
suggest to the minds of his critics those qualities of 
spiritual pride and tyranny which have too often been 
allied with the Sacerdotal function. As we think we 
understand what Dr. Collier means, let us point ovt 
that he defined his spiritual priest as a man possessing 
above all the “temperament of vicariousness ”—‘“‘an 
aptitude of suffering”—-whose soul might be “as a 
bridge over which men might walk from despondency 
to hope, from sin to holiness.” A priest is one who 
makes a sacrifice; and Dr. Collier’s application of the 
term is to one who makes sacrifice of himself. The 
true priest, as thus conceived of, in contradistinction with 
the prophet, is one who has for his main business to 
deal personally with his flock, suffering with and for 
them in their trials—the office of all true friendship 
and. .brotherhood, but the special life-work of one 
who devotes himself to the ministry. The word 
ministry, indeed, expresses the same function under 
the idea of a service, and it will remain, we hope, the 
word in common use with us. The Sacerdotal idea 
of “sacrifice” is an ancient one, which has always 
held a place in modern language ; Self-Sacrifice being 
the word for Virtue, under her sorest trial, and 
gaining her divinest victory. The Prophet, on the 
other hand, is a man of exceptional inspiration, 
who comes when God sees fit to send him, but.is nct 
to be looked for at all times and places, where the 
man of personal devotion is needed. What Dr, Collier 
urged, as we take it, was that the daily want of each 
religious community is that of a really helpful soul 
who, Jike the Master, will devote himself to go about 
doing good, and whose words shall be with power to 
uplift and strengthen. At the Home Missionary 
Board meeting, where Dr. Collier used the expression 
we have referred to, Mr. Edwin Odgers pointed out, 
as we thought very justly, that the light of knowledge 
was wanted as well as the warmth of love. To us it 
seems that prophet and priest (in its ideal sense) should 
be combined in the Minister. He ought to have a 
message, good and true, with a freshness coming of 
his own fresh conviction, if it has no absolute 
originality. And he ought to be a man of self-devotion, 
losing himself in love and care of others. It isa 
high ideal, but we want high ideals to make life worth 

living and not merely getting done with. 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


UNSELFISH MEN USEFUL TO OTHERS. 

REV PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
WHo is the man who, in his bereay:.ment or his pain, 
receiving comfort from God radiates it, so that the world is 
richer by the help the Lord has given him?. It is the 
reverent, the unselfish, and the humble man. - The sun- 
light falls upon a clod and the clod drinks it in, is warmed 
by it itself, but lies as black as ever and sheds out no 
light. But the sun touches a diamond, and the diamond 
almost chills itself as it sends out in radiance on every 
side the light that has fallen on it. So God helps one 
man bear his pain, and nobody but that one man isa 
whit the richer. God comes to another sufferer, reverent, 
unselfish, humble, and the lame leap, and the dumb speak, 
and the wretched are comforted all round by the radiated 
comfort of that happy soul. Our lot has Been dark indeed 
if we have not known some souls, reverent, unselfish, 
humble, who not merely caught and drank in themselves, 
but poured out on other sufferers, on us, the comfort of 
God. 


HOW GOD REVEALS HIMSELF. 


Is there anything more touching and pathetic in the 
history of man than to see how absolutely without exception 
the men and women who start out with only the need of 
tasks, of duties, of something which can call out their 
powers, and of the smile of God stimulating and en- 
couraging them—how they come, one by one, certainly up 
to the place in life where they need consolation? I will 
tell you what it seems to me like. Have you ever seen, 
or perhaps made one of, a party of people who were going 
to explore some deep, dark cavern, the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, or the Catacombs of Rome? They all stand 
out in the sunlight, and the attendants who know the 
journey they are going to make, pass round among them 
and put into the hands of each a lighted candle. How 
useless it seems. How pale andcolourless the little flame 
appears in the gorgeous flood of sunlight. But the 
procession moves along. One after another enters the 
dark cavern’s mouth. One after another loses the splen- 
dour of daylight. In the hands of one after another the 
feeble candle-flame comes out bright in the darkness, and 
by-and-bye they are all walking in the dark, holding fast 
their candles as if they were their very life: totally de- 
pendent now upon what seemed so useless half-an-hour- 
ago. That seems to me to be a picture of the way in 
which God’s promises of consolation, which we attach but 
very little meaning to at first, come out into beauty and 
valtié as we pass on into our lives. No matter in 
what order the new need arrives, there is something 
pathetic in the way in which it comes to everybody; 
and then the hands, for the first time, are reached out for 
consolation, and the great doors—which we have hardly 
noticed as we passed and repassed on this side of the 
Divine nature, they were shut so close and we saw so 
little need of entering this way—are flung wide open to 
take the tired and disappointed creature in, It is as if we 
had sailed gaily all day up and down a glorious coast, 
rejoicing in the winds that swept around its headlands 
and caught our sails, thinking the bolder the coast the 
better, never asking whether there were a place of refuge 
anywhere; till at last the storm burst upon us, and then 
we never thought the coast so beautiful as when we saw 
her open an unexpected harbour and take us into still 
water behind the rocks that we had been glorying in, out 
of the tempest’s reach. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


MORAL LESSONS. 

DOING GOOD AT ONCE,—II. 
THE story of Chryses seemed perhaps to. break off rather 
abruptly last week. It was not finished, as.the reader 
will have seen; and we purposely kept back the ending for 
a week, in order that teachers and scholars might think 
the story over and determine for themselves how it ought 
toend. Chryses refused, as we saw, to help the widow 
and her children as he might have done. When people 
thus refuse “to do good at once,” one of three things 
always happens. 

1. They may in time have a chance of showing kind- 
ness to those to whom they have formerly been unkind. 

2. They may never have the chancé of doing good to 
the same people; but they can try to make up for their 
former unkindness by helping others. 

3. They may never have the chance again of helping 
anybody. 

This third case sometimes happens, but so far as young 
people are concerned,it is very rare; and because it is rare, 
we thought it best to put the end of the story of Chryses 
by itself. For this is how the story ends in the book we 
took it from:— 

“ The next day news was brought to Chryses that the 
sick child had died in the forest, and that the mother had 


disappeared with the rest. 


Then Chryses began to dis- 
like his gardens, his summer-house, and his soft couches, 
and the freshness of the brook no longer gave him any 
pleasure. Soon he fell ill, and in the delirium of fever he 
was always hearing the murmur of the water, the roaring 
of the river, and the rumbling of the thunder. And so, he 
died.” 
Now this is a very dismal story. It is called a 
parable.” So we must not suppose that the things it tells 
usreally happened. But, dismalasthe story is, it »zght have 
been true, for sooner or later the last chance of doing any- 
thing in this world comes to every one. So we must not 
let the sadness of the story make us turn away from it, as 
though it could teach us nothing. , What it does teach 
usis his—Do good at once, and while you can. 

Look back at the second of the three things, one of 


“ 


which we said always happens. While we go on living and | 


able to do, some of those we have loved, some whom we 
could have helped, pass away either from us or from the 
world altogether. Have not a good many of us, children 
as well as grown folks, said sometimes, “ If I had known 
that I was so soon to lose my father or my mother, I should 
have been a better lad than I was;” or, “if I had known 
that my little sister was not going to live I should have 
beén kinder to her than I was.” And if these whom you 
love are still about you, think what it would be to lose 
them, and, de good to them while you can. If, as we all 
do sometimes, you miss some chance of doing good, and 
another chance comes of helping the same person, don’t 
miss this one. Even when you have made the best of 
this new opportunity, you have not quite made up for 
doing nothing before; for you might have done good ¢wice 
as easily as once. Try to make up, however, either to the 
same people or to others, by being more thoughtful than 
you were at first. 

This story of Chryses is about a rich man’s unkindness 
to the poor, but we might think of many different stories— 
true stories too—all with the same oral, as we call it. 
There have always been somekind and some unkind hearts 
among the rich, just as poorer people are sometimes kind, 
sometimes unkind to each other. But don’t put the lesson 
of the story off upon any one else. Was every boy or 
girl here ready yesterday to all he or she could have done 
to make other people’s lives really happier? Has every 
one of us been always ready so far to-day? Think how 
Jesus Christ would have acted, and thank God if you can 
be something like him. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


; 
THE question of the frequency of ministerial changes, of 
the merits or desirability, or otherwise, of long and short 
pastorates is one respecting which difference of opinion 
exists. As with all vital questions, much can be said on 
all sides, 

. In giving expression to my own opinions Hd ea det 
I know I am venturing on delicate ground. Still I feel it 
is a question of growing importance in our churches, 
which, if considered calmly and in a fitting spirit, may be 
productive of some good. 

Of late years, in our circle of churches, it cannot be 
denied that the tendency has been, and is still, towards 
shortening the duration of the pastorates of our ministers. | 
It is indeed but few who can look back upon an unbroken 
ministerial career of fifty years with one congregation like 
our beloved and venerable friend Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Such a gathering as that which assembled in the Man- 
chester Town Hall, on October 15th, to celebrate the 
jubilee of his connection with Cross-street Chapel and 
congregation, and to give outward expression to the 
universal esteem in which he held in all our churches, was 
an event almost unique. 

The columns of our religious newspapers bear witness 
to the increasing number and frequency of ministerial 
changes. Scarcely an issue of the Juguirer, Unitarian 
Herald, or Christian Life, makes*its appearance without 
containing an announcement of one or more ministerial 
resignations or appointments, or an advertisement from 
some benighted congregation seeking a spiritual leader. 

We are reminded anew of fhe question at this period of 
the year by the recent annual meetings of the two institu- 
tions upon which we mainly depend for the supply of our 
ministers—the Manchester New College and the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary Board, 

Curiosity has prompted me to go through the list of 
ministers and missionaries who have been sent forth from 
the Home Missionary Board, and are now actively 
engaged inthe work of the ministry, in order to ascertain, 
so far as memory will serve me, to what extent this 
tendency exists amongst the alumni of one of our 
collegiate institutions. This list is contained in the report 
presented to the subscribers in January, 1878, I select 
the Home Missionary Board, not with the desire to insti- 
tute any invidious comparisons, or to depreciate the good 

work it is doing, but simply because its head quarters are 
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a larger number of students for the ministry than any of 
our colleges. It will therefore enable us all the better to 
get at some reliable information. In the following par- 
ticulars it has been my aim to underrate rather than over- 
rate the number of pulpit changes which have taken 
place amongst them. 

Of those who left the Home Missionary Board from the 
years 1858 to 1862 inclusive, and who are -now in active 
service only two have remained faithful to the first con- 
gregation with which they settled; ten have charge of 
their second; four of their third; three of their fourth; one 
of his fifth. Of those who went forth during the next five 
years from 1863 to 1867 inclusive two remain with their~ 
first congregation; nine have charge of their second; three 
of their third; one of his fourth; and one of his sixth.. 
Respecting those who went forth in the next five years, from: 
1868 to 1872 inclusive, two remain with their first congre- 
gation; seven with their second; and two with their third.. 

Of those who went forth from 1873 to 1877 inclusive, six 
remain with their first congregation; six have charge of 
their second; and two of their third. 

If these statistics forma reliable base upon which to 
build a general conclusion from them, it may fairly be 
deduced that the tendency in our ministers is towards 
shorter pastorates. Of causes and influences at work to 
induce this there may be many, but I can only speak in 
detail of a few of them. 

In many of our congregations there are generally some- 
who may be designated restless spirits, and who, when a 
minister has been with them a short time, and might fairly 
be expected to be settling down to his position and work, 
begin to think it is desirable to have a change. They do 
like always to listen to the same voice, or have the same 
thoughts presented to them again andagain. They begin 
to find out that their minister after all is only human, - 
though what else they could expect him to be I scarcely 
know. They treasure up arid display at will all manner of . 
actual and fancied failings and shortcomings in their’ 
minister, which are too often enlarged with microscopic - 
power. These engender an unhealthy and uneasy spirit, | 
which culminates, after much coolness and unpleasant= 
ness, in his resignation. ; 

Or a minister himself, after he has age settled for a. 
short time, and the novelty of his position has worn off, 
and the first enthusiasm cooled down, may begin to weary 
of his work. His congregations do not increase as he had 
expected. There is a seeming lack of interest and devo- 
tion. Hesees little outward result to his labour, and feels. 
his people do not appreciate his efforts. He loses heart, 
does not care tospend time and thought in preparation 
for the pulpit, looks around and finds certain pulpits 
vacant. He thinks no congregation can be more ungrate- 
ful than his present one, while a change would avoid the — 
necessity of constant pulpit preparation for some times R 
He is willing to run the risk, sends in his resignation, 
thinks that if the new charge to which he hopes to ‘bat 
elected is not more satisfactory, he can in a little while _ 
change again. Unhappy man! Iamafraid he will nereey 
meet with the exact place he desires, and his cry will 
be—Here f have no continuing pastorate and seek one to 
come, 

It may be thought that I under-estimate the difficulties 
and hardships of the ministerial life, and especially do. 
not realise in all its fulness the position of a minister in 
one of our average or small congregations. To preach 
week by week to a limited number of people of varying 
ages and culture, with critical faculties fully developed, — 
and not allowed to rust for want of use, to be Teal “lM 
visit frequently the homes of the members, to be at the 
call of all for advice upon every possible variety of 
question—commercial, social, political, scientific, theo- 
logical, to take an interest in the school and various — 
collateral classes and societies, to suggest fresh agencies. 
for the promotion and diffusion of special religious prin- 
ciples and initiate them, to take an active part in all the © 
political, educational, and philanthropic — 
the district, to live comfortably, make a re: 
appearance, entertain members of his flock who f 
‘drop in, to be not over-anxious for the morrow, n 
into debt ; and all this too often upon a mis 
is, I am afraid, truly too true a picture of t 
by most congregations upon their. peu 
all this, the constant preparation of s 
one Sunday is only over when santa inpleam wit 
with steady pace. How can a man ‘be Alwheye 
sermons? In addition to not always being int 
he must feel sometimes that the well is alme 
his mind becoming threadbare ; thatghe h 
difficulty in selecting any new subje 
speak, any new thought to present to hi 
only a repetition of the old tale with 1 
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an easy career, that his path will always lie besides green 
pastures and still waters. If he enters it merely from 
the expectation that it will be a respectable and com- 
fortable career, his success will be short-lived, for he will 
lack the true spirit which will enable him to achieve it. 

And what does a short: ministry in one place involve? 
First of all, the disruption of many ties. Surely no one 
can minister to any congregation without meeting with 
some congenial spirits who help him in his calling, who 
sympathise with him in his aspirations, whose friendship 
he feels it-a privilege to possess, brightening his pathway, 
-and making more happy and cheery his daily lot. Though 
‘a change of pulpits may not entirely put an end to these 
friendships, it certainly is a wrench for the time being, 
and weakens them afterwards. 

It also tends to beget a superficial interest in the work, 
because it induces an impatient spirit, which cares chiefly 
for those methods of working likely to produce apparent 
or temporary success. It aims at the brilliance of a 
meteor, which disappears as rapidly as it appears, rather 
than the steady shining of a fixed star. It does not go 
down to the root of things and work steadily on for 
permanent results and lasting success. 

It often means the dissolution of active agencies for 
good. Each minister has his own ideal, and adopts that 
method of working he thinks best fitted to hasten its 
attainment. Each has what may be termed his hobby, 
into which he throws all the enthusiasm of his nature, 
and though the actual work may not devolve upon him, 
still he is the inspiring medium who puts life and energy 
therein, and when he withdraws therefrom it is as if the 
mainspring were broken, which disarranges the whole of 
the machinery. 

It also often involves a painful interregnum in the 
“congregation when the members short of a leader allow 
‘their interest to droop and flag. We know how in a 

| regiment a commanding officer inspires confidence and 
enthusiasm, and-induces discipline. Without such the 
“members become lax, and lose part of that esprit de corps 
_which tends to secure success in united action. Soa 
congregation withouta minister is oftenina similar position. 
The want of a leader is felt to inspire enthusiasm, to 
‘kindle kindly feelings, to induce concerted action in good 
“works. Such interregnum is liable to excite differences 
“of opinion which may engender angry feelings respecting 
the merits or demerits of a probable successor. Indi- 
-vidualism is so strongly developed amongst us. There is 
$0 great a variety of taste, each of which claims to be 
_ Satisfied in the appointment of a successor. 

One wants an eloquent and thoughtful preacher who 
in his sermons provides food for thought, and expresses 
it in so powerful, clear, and touching a manner as to make 
a deep impression on the mind. Another does not lay so 
‘much stress upon this. He does not attend public worship 
to have his powers of thought severely taxed. He is 
_ sufficiently worried with the cares and anxieties of business 

during the week, and regards the Sunday gathering for 
_ worship as a pleasant change, when he can meet with his 
’ friends and listen to music which soothes the mind. What 
“he requires in a minister is that he should be a good, 
“kindly, gentlemanly man, with sufficient gumption and 
“knowledge of the world not to make a fool of himself 
_ Another requires a minister who will interest himself in 
’ school work, will visit frequently, sip tea with them, and 
_ make himself pleasant all round. Another wishes for a 
‘minister with public spirit and the gift of ready speech, 
_ who will take his place upon the public platform, religious, 
_ Political, educational, social; who has the courage of his 
~ opinions, and by his eloquence can move an audience, 
and by his bearing command the respect and win the 
confidence and esteem of those who differ from him. 
_ While still another desires a combination of all these 
_ qualities in one man. Hence there is much controversy 
respecting the merits of him whom it is intended to 
_ appoint, all of which diverts for a time the attention of the 
_ congregation from real church work. 
ot And when an appointment is made the new minister is 
* hed allowed to feel his feet gradually, and introduce 
himself by degrees into the various work of the congrega- 
af tion. He is plunged at once into all kinds of schemes, is 


feted by the members of the congregation in turn, often 
auch to his discomfort ; and when he initiates his own 
and methods is annoyed and discouraged by being 
his predecessor acted under similar circum- 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
THE COUNCIL MEETING. 

THE quarterly meeting of the Council was held at the 
office, 37, Norfolk-street, on Wednesday afternoon week. 
The chair was taken by the President (H. Bicknell, Esq., 
J.P.). There were also present the Revs. Chas. Wicksteed, 
T, L. Marshall, R. Spears, J. Worthington, P. H. Wick- 
steed, W. H. Channing, E. R. Grant, W. A. Pope, H. W. 
Perris, A. W. Worthington, W. Mellone, D. Amos, 
H. W. Crosskey, H. McKean, R. Shaen, A. Chalmers ; 
Mrs. Akroyd; Messrs. J. Fretwell, J. Hopgood, H. 
Jeffery, D. Martineau, I. M. Wade, W. Shaen, T. C. 
Clarke, S. S. Tayler (treasurer), Rev. H. Ierson (secretary), 
H, Brace (assistant secretary), and W. C. Venning 
(solicitor of the Association). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed, and the report of the committee (printed in our 
last) having been read by the secretary was received, and 
ordered to be entered on the minutes. 


MISSION GRANTS. 


The list of Mission Grants, nineteen in number, 
according to the proposed scale of reduction, was then 
laid before the Council, the scheme providing for the 
distribution of £800. Mr. Crosskey made an earnest 
appeal against the reduction of the grants to Scotland, on 
account of the small number of the Unitarian churches 
in that country, who were not backed up by a wealthy 
body of laymen, and were in a condition of utter isola- 
tion. Mr. Wicksteed confirmed Mr. Crosskey’s remarks 
from his own personal observation, especially in regard to 
Dundee, where Mr. Williamson, who devoted an immense 
amount of time and energy to the work, had great 
difficulties to contend with. Mr. Chalmers, on the other 
hand, supported the scheme of the committee. Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Amos having urged the claims of the 
Kent and Sussex and the Southern Associations, it was 
finally resolved, on the motion of Mr. Crosskey, seconded 
by Mr. Marshall, that the scheme be adopted, with a 
recommendation to the committee to reconsider the 
question of the grant to the Scottish churches. 


CIVIL RIGHTS, 


Mr. CROSSKEY moved that the attention of the Civil 
Rights Committee be called to the proposed establishment 
at Cambridge of a denominational college to be called 
Selwyn College, on the same principle as that on which 
the Keble College has been already established at Oxford, 
and that the committee take such steps as may be deemed 
advisable, and report thereon to the Council. The reso- 
lution was seconded by Mr. CHALMERS, and carried. 

Mr. P. H. WICKSTEED moved a resolution that per- 
mission be asked to publish a cheap edition of Mr. 
Thom’s work, Christ the Revealer, in connection with two 
articles by the same writer in the Theological Review. 
The Rev. H. W. PERRIS, in seconding the resolution, 
spoke of the great influence the little volume, C/rist the 
Revealer, had exercised upon his mind when he was 
escaping from the bondage of orthodoxy; and, after a 
few words of cordial support from Mr. CHANNING and 
Mr, SPEARS, the motion was carried unanimously, 


PROPOSED CHAPEL TRUST DEED. 


The draft of proposed “Suggestions for Trust Deeds 
and Congregational Proceedings” was then laid upon the 
table by the PRESIDENT. As the two last clauses of the 
Draft Conveyance in Appendix A formed the chief subject 
of discussion, we subjoin them in full :— . 

I, Provided, nevertheless, and it is hereby expressly declared 
and agreed, that no Trust for any particular religious doctrines 
or opinions, or mode of regulating worship, is intended to be 
expressed or declared or implied as attaching to the said chapel 
or meeting-house ; but the same is and shall be taken and held 
to bea meeting-house as to which no particular religious doctrines 
or opinions, or mode of regulating worship, are or is required to 
be taught or observed, or forbidden to be taught or observed 
therein. 

II. Provided also that no regulation shall at any time be made 
whereby the acceptance of any creed, article, or confession of 
faith shall be established as a condition of church-membership, 
and no such regulation, if made, shall have any force or effect ; 
but so that this proviso nevertheless shall not prevent the con- 
gregation from making use of such formularies and means of 
Divine worship, and generally worshipping in such a manner as 
they shall from time to time think fit. 

Mr. W. SHAEN moved, and Mr. CROSSKEY seconded, 
that the “ Suggestions for Chapel Trust Deeds be accepted 
for the Mates for which it was prepared, that is, to be 
recorded as the Suggestions of the Council to those who 
may apply for advice—subject to the revision of points of 
detail on which the committee will report further to the 
next Council meeting.” 

Mr. C. WICKSTEED objected to the provision giving 
almost absolute power into the hands of one or two 
surviving trustees. 

Mr. JEFFERY objected to a clause giving power to the 
majority of a congregation to dispose of the property in 
whatever way they chose. 

Mr. Hopcoop said we were in the strictest sense of the 
term Congregationalists, and there is no authority or 
bond to supersede the congregation, which is the sole 
imperium. There might be difficulties arising out of 
this, but he did not know a better principle. He there- 
fore moved as an amendment, “That this Council con- 
sider it inexpedient in future Chapel Trust Deeds to 
attempt to prescribe or limit the action of the congrega- 
tion in matters connected with Divine worship and 
religious organisation. They therefore recommend that 
the proviso at the end of the proposed Trust Deed be 
omitted.” 

Mr. WADE seconded the amendment, on the ground 
that we have no right to say to a congregation what they 
shall not do or shall do. : 

Mr. P. H. WicKSTEED thought that Mr. Hopgood had 
torn the document into shreds. The last iso precludes 
the congregation from ing orthodox. But the 
thing we are really afraid of, that they will become 
aE ee Son tere maT es vty it 

. CROSSKEY thought that Clause 1 was in itself quite 
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in conflict with Mr. Hopgood’s position. ~There was 
entire difference between himself and Mr. Hopgood in 
principle. He (Mr. Crosskey) contended for a Trust 


Deed which constituted a church in which, as long as the 
deed existed, it should not be possible to impose a test 
or creed as a condition of membership. This document 
is intended to preserve places for religious worship, and 
to provide in the Deed that there shall be no dogmatic 
limitation, treating religion as a great subject of human 
interest to be freely developed like science. It excludes 
not orthodox doctrine, but orthodox bonds and limitations. 

The Rev. A. W. WORTHINGTON pointed out that 
liberty to introduce a creed limits the freedom of the 
congregation for succeeding generations. 

Mr. VENNING said that Clause 1 was adopted from 
the Trust Deed drawn up by the late Mr. E. W. Field, to 
meet a particular legal question, viz., the clause in the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act which contained the limitation 
that the Act applies only to cases in which no particular 
doctrines or modes of worship are expressly required in 
the Deed declaring the trusts of the chapel to be taught 
or observed therein. 

After some remarks by Mr. T. C. Clarke, Mr. W. 
Shaen, and the Rev. R. Spears, Mr. Hopgood’s amend- 
ment was put, and lost by 14 to 4. The original motion 
was put, and carried by 13 to 4. 


ELLAND, NEAR HUDDERSFIELD: RE- 
OPENING OF CHAPEL. 


ON Sunday, January 19th, the above chapel was re- 
opened, when a sermon was preached by Mr. C. Woollen, 
of Sheffield. The chapel was well filled on the occasion, 
forms being required in the aisle to accommodate those 
who otherwise would have had to stand. The congrega- 
tion were attentive, and great gratification was expressed 
at having such an auspicious opening. ‘The preacher, in 
the course of his remarks, said: We re-open our chapel 
this day with the earnest and prayerful desire that, more 
than ever before, it may become a centre of religious life 
and activity, a place where childhood may receive its 
early inspiration, and lisp its hymn of praise; where 
youth shall inwardly make its earnest vow, strengthen 
itself to resist the temptations of the world, and to fight 
in the battle of life on the side of equity, and goodness, 
and God; where men, having reached robust manhood, 
may come to feel the mellowing influences of the sanc- 
tuary, and to learn that, in proportion as they make the 
virtues of the Saviour their own, they rise to a more 
complete manliness, and demonstrate over again the 
worth and nobility of the nature God bas given alike to 
him and them; where old age may come, after it has 
borne the heat and burden of the day, and feel re-assured 
of the unchangeable, though variously-expressed love, of 
our Heavenly Father, and as the time approaches when 
their “mortal shall put on immortality,” may be able to 
say with him of old—“ Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
We are not actuated bya mere sectarian spirit. We have 
come, we trust, without the least bitterness in our hearts 
towards other churches. We rejoice to believe that those 
churches have done good in their respective districts, that 
they have checked many an evil passion, uplifted many.a 
downcast heart, and brought many a wanderer back from 
the far country of wretchedness and sin. Nevertheless, 
we humbly think that those churches have misinterpreted 
many of the teachings of Christ, that they have departed 
from the simplicity of Primitive Christianity, that some 
of the doctrines they teach are not the commandments of 
God, but rather the traditions of men. We come here 
then, my friends, to-day, from a sense of duty. “We 
Unitarian Christians (in the language of an address which 
was distributed in another neighbourhood, under circum- 
stances somewhat similar to the present) sincerely believe 
that we have been providentially put in charge of religious 
truths of infinite moment, and on coming again to this 
place we shall proclaim only what we are persuaded is 
the message of God to man; and all who believe that 
God is our Heavenly Father, that love to Him, and to 
our fellow men, is the sum of true religion, and that 
worship is the cheerful offering of grateful hearts to the 
Giver of all good, are cordially invited to unite with us in 
these services.” Now, if there are men and women here 
who feel a need that we are able to supply; if they have 
a longing to place themselves under the ministrations of 
the Unitarian church; if they desire to help us to establish 
a healthy, vigorous, and flourishing organisation, from 
which shall flow a practical religion, then their desire is 
to us as the very voice of God, and our duty as plain as 
if it had been indicated by handwriting on the wall. 
NN 

BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT AsSO- 
CIATION.—The usual weekly. meetings of this association were 
resumed on Wednesday evening, the 15th January, when the 
Rey. Alex. Gordon, M.A., delivered a very interesting lecture 
on ‘‘The Strange Story of an Irish Mystic.”—On the following 
Wednesday evening a paper was read by Mr. James McQuoed, 
on *‘ Morality.” Both meetings were well attended. 

SwANsEA.—On Thursday week the annual meeting of the 
members of this congregation was held in the schoolroom attachcd 
to the church, when 70 to 80 members and their friends assembled. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer were read, and 
adopted; and a cordial vote of thanks pene! to those officers for 
their’services during the past year. The report of the treasurer 
of the Sunday School Fund was also read and adopted, and the 
best thanks of the congregation awarded to the treasurer, A 
vote of thanks was also passed to the choir for their services 
during the past year. Thesecretary and treasurer for the ensuing 
year were then appointed. The question of the desirability of 
again introducing a liturgical form of service in the church was 
then considered, and after the Rev. J. E. Manning, the minister 
and others had expressed their views of the advantages to be 
derived from a liturgical form of public service, and the Rev. Ed. 
Higginson had given his lengthened experience of the use of a 
liturgy in several congregations, and questioned the desirability 
of its re-introduction, it was ultimately resolved to procure copies 
rent forms of liturgy and 
circulate the same amo: the co} tion, prior to summoning 
another meeting to further consider the questton. After some 
music and/singing by the members of the choir, a pleasant evening 


was brought to a close. 
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ONE AND TWO. 
WILL CARLETON. 


If you to me be cold, 
Or I be false to you, 
The world will go on, I think, 


Just as it used to do; 

The clouds will flirt with the moon, 
The sun will kiss the sea, 

The wind to the trees will whisper, 
And laugh at you and me; 

But the sun will not shine bright, 

The clouds will not seem so white, 
To one, as they will to two; 

So I think you had better be kind, 
And I had best be true, 

And let the old love go on, 
Just as it used to do. 


If the whole of a page be read, 
If a book be finished through, 
Still the world may read on, I think, 
Just as it used to do; 
For other lovers will con 
The pages that we have passed, 
And the treacherous gold of the binding 
Will glitter unto the last. 
But lids have a lonely look, 
And one may not read the book— 
It opens only to two; 
So I think you had bitter be kind, 
And I had best be true, 
And let the reading go on, 
Just as it used to do. 


If we who have sailed together 
Flit out of each other’s view, 

The world will sail on, I think, 
Just as it used to do; 

And we may reckon by stars » 
That flash from different skies, 

And another of love’s pirates 
May capture my lost prize: 

But ships long time together 

Can better the- tempest weather 
Than any other two; ; 

So I think you had Letter be kind, 
And I had best be true, 

That we together may sail, 
Just as we used to do. 


The WUnitarian 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, 


Herald, 


1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but tts name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


its power. 
WituraM ELLERY CHANNING. 


WHAT CHRIST CAME FOR. 
I. , 
THE power of an individual soul: have we ever 
thought of that? The world has not been made by 
men in masses, but by a man here and there. An 
Arabian philosopher, writes EMERSON, used to say of 
the Koran, “ You may burn all the libraries, for their 
value is in this book.” So you may shut out the 
crowd of men from the history of the world, and find 
the story of nations in the lives of a few persons of 
commanding mental or moral power. The tale of 
every empire is in some single biography. The current 
of every literature runs from the fountain of a few vital 
books. From one work proceeds, the influence that 
cultures a whole people. Upon a solitary production 
rests the corner-stone of schools of learning. The 
features of art for generations are painted by the brush 
of one man. Every law and constitution, every 
reformation, civil war, revolution in politics, and era 
in philosophy, may be reduced to, and epitomised in, 
the thought or action of one fruitful soul. The forest 
with its thousand oaks clapping their hands: whence 
comes it but from the single acorn? The vast rivers 
with their living burdens: whenceflow they but from 
narrow springs or measurable lakes? The field of 
corn: whence grow its multitudinous, palpitating ears 
but from single grains? The great works of the world 
are the products ofa single brain. Around PLato and 
Bacon converge the ancient and modern~schools of 
philosophy, whose latest words are framed from their 
alphabet. LucreEtIUs represents modern science in 
accounting for all things—for sensations and thoughts, 
for pain and pleasure , for love and hate, for judgment 
and deduction, for ideas of good and evil, for noble 
aspirations and high purposes—by the unconscious 
commingling sport of atoms. The name of Jutius 
C#SAR is but another title of the history of Rome. 
CHARLEMAGNE is the creator of the system of modern 


Europe. Dantr embodies the aspiration of Italy for. 


a united nationality. With CHaucER begins the uprise 
of English literature, and under his magic influence 
the English language ceases to be a dialect, and be- 


comes a speech. RocEeR Bacon marks the birth of 


| country. 


experimental science. CLIVE represents European 
conquest in the East. The life of Warr is a stand- 
point from which to observe man’s progress in the 
utilisation of steam. Out of CROMWELL’s unconquer- 
able soul issue the civil and religious liberties of 
England. Out of the mighty heart of LuTHER, that 
“solitary monk who shook the world,” comes the 
Reformation, WASHINGTON is the Father of his 
WEsLEY is the inspirer of the powerful 
Evangelical movement in England. WorpswortH 
creates an era in poetry, and Scorr in fiction. And 
thus it comes to pass that the work of these individual 


men is the panorama of national movements in politics, | 


science, literature, and art. Thus it comes to pass 
that history is rarely more than the biography of the 
few creative men. History is a grand, momentous 
drama, and the scene shifts, and the actors come 
and go and vary; but the interest lies in certain central 
figures, whose words and deeds and characters create 
the chief situations, and make the grand points of the 
story. There are subordinate characters, but the 
moulding influence comes from other than they.. All 
the fruit of history is the harvest of seed cast in by a 
few sowers. And thus history can be explained only 
by a reference to the lives of individuals, 

In the moral history of the world Curisr is the 
central figure. He does not stand alone, but he 
stands pre-eminent. He is not simply one of many, 
but one above many. His character and influence 
mark a new manifestation of life. The face of the 
world begins to be changed when there passes over it 
the breath of his power. His words and acts, and 
still more, his spirit—that influence which in the realm 
of souls corresponds to the wind in the material world, 
and which, while subtle, untraceable, is everywhere 
felt, all-penetrating, all-powerful—this spirit of Curist 
affects the condition of the human race. Make what 
deductions we may from the early history of his life, a 
history exaggerated, perhaps, by credulous devotion, 


and even falsified by legendary traditions, it still 
remains true that the influence of Curist, when 
we 
impressed itself on the annals of the world. The 
words which fell from those lips of gentleness and 
grace on the shores of the lake, on the slope of the 
mountain, or in his journeyings through Palestine, 
fermented in the human heart, stirred the deepest 
feelings, and kindled the aspirations of mankind. 
They did undoubtedly, to quote the Dukre or 
Somerset, “convulse the world, shake the whole 


survey its . great results, has beneficently 


fabric of human society, supply a new basis for 


civilisation, a new framework for human thought, a new 
motive for human actions.” 


The history of all 
succeeding centuries testifies to the marvellous results 
thus described, for they have borne some impress of 
the truth that flowed from his lips, some image of the 
goodness that in him reached its highest human form 
and glory, some reflection of the influence that 
streamed forth from his character—an influence never 
to be arrested, varying but advancing in its career. 

It is to be witnessed in our philanthropy, in our 
literature, in our politics, in our public institutions. 
It is to be seen in the fact that wherever the power of 
that life is felt, there civilisation has reached a higher 
form than can be found where it is unknown. It is to 
be seen associated with the accumulation of knowledge, 
with the elevation of sentiments and manners. It is 
to be seen in the unquestionable verity that where 
culture has reached its highest style, and where 
morality is at its best, there the influence of that life 
is operative. The most powerful and enlightened 
nations acknowledge it. It is connected with the 
greatest results of intellectual research. For where is 
it that we learn the latest discoveries in chemistry, 
astronomy, geology? It is not from Hindoo mytholo- 
gists, or Chinese moralists, or from Mohammedan 
philosophers, but from the scholars of Christendom. 
Where is it that we read the most fruitful books, the 
deepest philosophy, the noblest poetry? It is not in 
Arabia, but in Christendom. It is not to the stores of 
feeble Orientalism, but it is to the libraries, the maps, 
the globes of Christendom, that we go to learn the 
history and geography of the earth. It is Christendom 
which conducts the commerce of the globe. They 
are the ships of Christian nations which decorate the 
oceans with their sails. Yes, it, is an established 


historical reality that the Christian spirit is domesti- 
cated among peoples predominant in political power, 
in science, in arts and commerce; it is undeniable 
history that it has become identified with all tht great 
elements of human progress in modern times, and that 
it cannot but go, as things are, wherever steam goes, 
wherever modern literature goes, wherever Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise and energy go, wherever civilisation 
goes. ‘The power of the world is concentrated in the 
colonising races of Christendom. In all the spheres: 
of life Christendom stands supreme over all other 
portions of mankind; and while Oriental nations, 
until they feel the onset of a more active mind and 
more commanding will, remain unchanged from 
generation to generation, stationary in their political 
institutions, inflexible in their customs, stereotyped in 
their social habits, stagnant in their intellectual life, 
Christendom goes on advancing. 

What is the inevitable inference? Can you dis- 
sociate the influence of the life of Curisr from the 
factors which have produced the civilisation of 
Christendom? No theory of race, of climate, of 
soil, of geographical position, is an adequate explana- 
tion of these phenomena. Admit all these influences, 
and then imagine, if that be possible, what our 
condition would have been if Curist had never 
lived. Says the DukE or Somerset: “The character 
of the nation, the laws, the institutions, the whole 
mind of the people, would have been more changed 
than the wildest fancy can conceive.” Whatever the 
grand inspiring cause or causes of this civilisation, 
that cause, if it be but one, those causes, if they be- 
manifold, cannot be separated from the power which 
has run and spread, as from an exhaustless fountain, 
from the life of Curist. May we not, then, fitly ask 
ourselves what was the purpose of that life which has 
obtained its most potent sway, not among theorists. 
and dreamers, but among nations of action whose 
intellects have become sinewy from constant and 
healthful exercise, among races the most busy, the 
most practical, and most prying—that life around 
which range the most important interests of the 
generations ? odes! 

It is affirmed by some that these pheriomena are 
accounted for’on the supposition that Curisr revealed 
divine truths which were beyond the reach of the 
human mind. This conception has given rise to. 
what we believe to be conclusive objections to 
Christianity. What are the ideas, the doctrines of 
Curist which had been hidden from the foundation of 
the world? The gospel which he preached was 
preached centuries before he was born. The Sermon 
onthe Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the Golden Rule, 
can be found in Buddhist, Hindoo, and Chinese 
Scriptures; at least, they can be* gleaned from the 
sacred literatures of these religions. What Curist 
did was to proclaim and emphasise those truths with. 
more authority, clearness, richness, fullness. He 


gathered them together out of the shadows, and ( 


poured upon them a flood of light. He surrounded 
with brightness what before was only dim. He found 
divine, indefeasible, truths, having undying roots in the 
heart of man; and he illumined them until they shine 
bright and radiant as the stars against the sky. 
There isa marble quarry. It is within easy reach. 
The commonest labourer may hew out the blocks} 
A workman ignorant of art may form out of them some 
rude figure; but he cannot bring out from the marble 
the eye reposing in beauty, and almost sparkling with 
emotion; the cheek orbed and Te ae Ra 
almost wearing the mantling blush; the lips tru 
nature and almost speaking the thrills ) of the sc we 
features of the human face almost i th life. 
Only an artist can shape the blocks of stone into the 
human form, and work them into fashions of exquisite 
beauty. What the artist does for the blocks of stone 
Curisr does for the fundamental religious ideas. ~ 
puts them together in a new and living f Pr 
exhibits them in a unity never before < 
and with a breadth and loftiness of 
before associated with them. And 
appeal, not to our intellectual -f 
spiritual sympathies, the deepest lem 
nature. The objection, then, that Carisi 
no new thing va altogether, 


And, moreover, 
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- most potent fact—that Curist was inspired to /ive the 
truths he taught. Men said before him: “These 
doctrines are true, beautiful, divine; but who can 
translate them out of philosophy into life? Who can 
take them out of the region of abstract ideas, and 
practise them in a veritable human reality?’ CHRIST 
felt the warmth, the beauty, and the illumination of 
them, and, kindled by these true fires of Gop, he 
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respectively, These services were well attended. The attend- 
ance at the services on special occasions has been equal to 
anticipation, but the attendance at the ordinary services of the 
church is certainly not satisfactory to.me, and far from equal to | 
reasonable expectation. The offertory for church purposes shows 
a very slight increase, in the gross amount, upon that of the 
previous year, but on further examination it is discovered that 
the amounts received at the ordinary services and offertories of | 
the church have been smaller, and that the funds have been more | 
largely dependent upon the income realised on the occasions of | 


| special services, particularly the church anniversary. The Sunday | 


opened his being to Gop in prayer, the divine 


inspirations filled his soul; and then he absorbed the 
truths into his being. 
Golden Rule; he was an embodiment of the Lord’s 
Prayer; he was the Sermon on the Mount in an 
electric human life. For two thousand years Gop has 
drawn millions of the aspiring races of mankind to 
Curist, and said: “Behold, what man can be and 
do under the influence of divine inspiration!” A 
theory or a doctrine may have, as many have in 
the Mohammedan. and Persian and _ Indian 
Scriptures, the image of deity, and the  super- 
scription of eternal love ; but men are always ready 
put to a precept the practical test : “Can it be clothed 
in the reality of daily life?” And we are prepared to 
answer that every one who will obey the laws which 
govern his spirit can live the divinest gospel that 
heaven ever sent upon the earth. The inspiration by 
which Curist has touched, moulded, and revolu- 
tionised the ages, lies more in his life than in his 
words. That life is still the ideal; it seems to us the 
highest attainable ideal; and we see not how any 
advance of humanity can do more than reproduce it. 


es 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


On Wednesday the annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Congleton, when the following reports were 
submitted to the meeting. 


SECRETARIES’ REPORT. - 


_ Tur event which has most deeply affected the Union during. the 
t year has been the loss which we have sustained by the early 
eath of the Rey, Frederick Ashton, M.A., our missionary at 
Glossop. How energetic and successful his work had been is 
‘known to all who have watched the growth of the Glossop 
mission ; and how thorough and permanent it was is attested by 
the unabated earnestness with which the congregation carried on 
all its institutions during the interval which elapsed before a 
successor could be appoinred. Very shortly after the Union had 
thus lost its youngest missionary it had to mourn the removal by 
death of one of its earliest and firmest friends, Mr. Samuel 
_ Broadrick, of Dukinfield, one of its founders, and a constant 
attendant at its quarterly meetings. We have further to regret 
that Mr. George Pickford, of Congleton, has been obliged from 
ill health to request that his name may be withdrawn from the 
roll of our lay preachers. Turning from the losses to the gains 
of the year, we congratulate the Union upon the appointment, 
“as its missionary at Glossop, of the Rev. William Harrison, 
formerly of Swinton, to whom the quarterly meeting has already 
had the pleasure of offering a hearty welcome. A similar meeting 
was given early in the year to the Rev. J. Hardinge Matthews, 
on his settlement at Nantwich. We have also had the satisfac- 
tion of entering upon the roll of our lay preachers the name of 
Mr. Joseph Heap, of Seel Fold, Mossley, who had already 
rendered us willing and valuable service. We have had much 
satisfaction in adding the name of the King Edward-street 
Cf , Macclesfield, to the list of congregations connected with 
_ the Union, and we heartily congratulate the friends of the Union 
upon the attainment of a result long wished for, namely, the 
the union of the two congregations at. Macclesfield under one 
minister, the Rev. John Russell, bie has pees invited by the 
isin aes co tion to conduct their evening service 
and to their sania. Owing to the difficult epmactel 
position of the congregation at Longton, the commitiee has been 

’ obliged to accept a reduction of the ef. subscription from 
£25 to £20 for the past year, and to reduce the salary of the 
missionary by the same amount,.in the hope, however, that the 
ion might be free from debt at the close of the year, 

and in a position to return to the terms of its engagement with 
the Union. The Denton mission, in spite of an unfavourable 
eeting room, has more than held its ground in both the con- 


. 


m 
tion and the Sunday school. The new building, of which 
British and Foreign’ Unitarian Association has made a grant 
from the Jubilee Fund, of £200 to be expended in beautifying 
ing out this purpose. The small 
eat at the services at Northwich has caused much concern 
_ that town upon a more satisfactory footing. 
Sta .—There are few changes in the general condition 
the twelve months just closed. At the annual business 
of the congregation held in January last it was resolved 
oe 
d on by 5 percent per annum. Donations 
ng to £2. 8s., and subscriptions to 44. 18s., making a 
Unitar Association; and collections on behalf of the 
Cheshire Christian Union realised £7. 2s, 11d. 
was one, realised a total of over £30. Of 
regi members at the beginning 
have been removed by death, 
no responsé to the invita- 
: ross members for 1878. 
ri 
’ “ of ’ 
y after- 


foundation was laid last July, will shortly be opened. The 
e it end of the building, and Mr. T, Chatfield Clarke has 
Pirnished plans for 
_ to the committee, which has taken steps to put the mission in 
“BOF sufficient importance to record as having taken place 
ae 
~~ eeting 
__. to request the East Cheshire C Union to reduce its grant 
.» were collected for the funds of the British and 
fast 
of four Sundays three special efforts, of which 
lite ne 
names entered on the list for 
ner ave have 
79 ie were not 
the year, Easter 


He was an incarnation of the | 


ef September , were awarded to the choir, and to Mr, Rathbone for 


school is in a flourishing condition, and in the past year has 
more than maintained its previous good name. It is not only 
the best Sunday school in the town of Stalybridge, but if the 
result of the annual examination of scholars held in schools 
belonging to the Manchester District Unitarian Sunday School 
Association be a sound basis on which to found a judgment of 
the work of our school, and of its standing amongst those 
schools, it ranks second on the list, The anniversary services on 
behalf of the funds of the Sunday school were held in October, 
when (as is always the case on this occasion) the church was 
filled to the doors at each of the three services, and the offertories 
realised £32. 2s., which sum was increased by donations, after- 
wards made, to upwards of £50. 

Glossop.—The congregation appears to have kept together 
wonderfully since their bereayment, and though, since Mr. 
Ashton’s death, the attendance has declined, it has not fallen 
off as much as might have been feared, According to the 
printed list there are 66 enrolled members, only two less than 
the year before, but many who attend have not yet enrolled them- 
selves, All the connected institutions are in a healthy condi- 
tion. The average attendance at the Sunday school is larger 
than last year. The teachers are most devoted to their work. 
The new classrooms, built at a cost of £90, are now finished and 
are in use, The night school, held two evenings a week, is as 
full as can be conveniently managed. It is conducted by volun- 
tary teachers, who are most attentive to their duties, and is 
under Government inspection. The committtee had with regret 
to discontinue the day school. The small number which the 
Government regulations allow in the space at their disposal, 
made the cost of maintaining the school so much more than the 
income, that a serious debt was being incurred, A course of 
popular literary and scientific lectures was delivered before 
Christmas, and was well attended by the general public. Instead 
of the short afternoon service for scholars, a full morning service 
for adults and scholars is now held. It is too soon yet to speak 
of the results, but we are all trying to make it a success. The 
evening service is well attended, the chapel nearly full. The 
Union may be assured that the chapel, with its connected insti- 
tutions, is looked upon as a centre o: active usefulness in the 
neighbourhood. ; 

Longton.—The cause has not made progress during the year, 
but the attachment to the liberal cause of those who form the 
congregation is worthy of all praise. Trade has become worse, 
and some of our friends have suffered serious losses. Good con- 
gregations were attracted by a course of lectures delivered by the 
Rey. J. C. Williams, on the ‘‘ Literary History of the New 
Testament,” which were favourably noticed by the local press. 
A concert in the Town Hall in aid of the harmonium fund 
proved very successful. The Rev, A. Clarke, rector of Longton, 
once more granted the Sunday school, the use of his lawn for 
their summer treat, and he and his curate were present and took 
much interest in the children’s play. Another circumstance 
showing the respect our friends are held in, was that at the 
interment of a deceased member of the congregation in the 
churchyard of St. John’s, the vicar heartily joined in a service, 
held by Mr. Williams, before proceeding to the church. 

Newcastle.—The attendance is very steady, with the exception 
that Burslem and Tunstall friends have recently been hindered 
from coming by the exceptional severity of the weather. The 
income is regular, and has increased a little during the year, this 
being greatly owing to the admirable management of the 
treasurer. There is a growing desire for an evening service, if it 
were bgeis for the sake of the female members who cannot 
attend in the morning. The minister is much gratified with the 
warm interest which the congregation shows in all the important 
questions of the time. : 

Hanley,—Mr. Williams has given a gratuitous service in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, since February last, a few resident 
Unitarians being very anxious to have worship regularly here. 
The expense of the room was kindly defrayed by Dr. B. Davies, 
and another friend procured a harmonium. Some years ago 
the use of this room was refused to Unitarians. 

Flowery Field.—The eventjof the year has been the opening of 
the new church on the 19th of last December (a full report of 
which was given in the /era/d, and need not be repeated here.) 
The allotment of sittings took place on the 16th inst, when 151 
were taken at 3s., 226 at 2s. 6d., and 18 at 2s., making at total 
of 395. All the seats in the body of the church and transepts 
are let; the only vacant place being the gallery over the vestibule, 
where as yet only two sittings are let. Some difficulty has been 
found in apportioning. the sittings, but there is a general desire 
to waive personal preferences for the benefit of the church. The 
ten services have been in use by the congregation since October 
last, and meet with general approval. At a congregational 
rheeting, only called and held on the 1st December, the Rev. 
J. Kertain Smith, who had beg/ gy the position of missionary 
to this congregation on behalf of the East Cheshire Union. 
since November roth, 1869, was cordially and unanimously 
called to the Foci rie of the new church, which office he duly 
accepted; and the hope is expressed in the report that the Union 
thus entered upon may prove to be a mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned, and thanks are also expressed to the musical friends 
whose voluntary services have been given for so many years, 
and especially Mr. A. Ashton, who has retired from his post as 
organist. 

—_—_—_—_ 2 

LIVERPOOL: RENSHAW-STREET.—CONCERT AND PRESENTAt 
TION.—A week or two ago the choir of the chapel gave a concer- 
of sacred and secular music in the schoolroom; the chair being 
occupied by William Rathbone, Esq., M.P. The programme 
of songs, duets, trios, and glees was rendered in a perfect manner 
by the members of the choir, accompanied bythe organist, 
W, Frederick Brockbank, Esq. During an interval in the 
programme the Chairman presented to, the superintendent, Mr. 
Geo. Eyre Evans, a handsomely mounted photographic album 
from the elder boys of the school, “‘as a slight token of their love 
and gratitude towards him.” Mr, Evans, in thanking them for 
their most unexpected present, said that the time during which 
he had been a teacher amongst them, and of more recent date 
the superintendent of the schools, had been to him one of real 
pleasure and instruction, rendered more so, not by the presenta- 
tion ofsuch a valuable album, but from the fact that, in the words 
of their chairman, he was the recepient of their love. He trusted 
that the friendly and cordial feeling and good will now existing 
in their schools between the teachersand the taught might ripen 
into life long acquaintances. At the close hearty votes of thanks 
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THE DESIRE OF IMMORTALITY.* 
REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


‘* But now they desire a better country, that is, a heavenly.” — 
Hebrew xi., 16, 


Ir would have seemed befitting, friends and brethren, that 


one well known to you, and whom you know well, should 
have been the first to speak language of congratulation, 
encouragement, and counsel to you from this pulpit in 


which I stand. Such a one would best have entered into 
your sentiments and aspirations, read the thoughts which 
fill your minds to-day, and interpreted them for you into 
wise and fruitful purpose for the strengthening of your 
church-life, and the blessing of the population in the 
midst of which you live. Yet there is wholesomeness in 
the fact that it is the utterance of devotion, of consecra- 
tion, of thanksgiving, and the translation of the page of 
| ancient Scripture into living sptech, that has been 
assigned, on this your first day of assemblage in your fair, 
new home, to veteran lips, and a voice familiar, beloved, 
| and revered throughout the region of this mighty northern 
life of yours ; while the direct address of man to men has 
been given into less well-tried hands.’ For I hope that 
herein we may read the symbolism that in this church is 
now and shall be recognised this truth: that grave and 
responsible as is the task of any man who stands up to 
speak on highest and holiest themes to his fellow-men, the 
deeper solemnity, the loftier privilege, the more momen- 
tous trust, is in the prayer and praise that constitute our 
actual worship of God. To speak about God is a thing 
closely connected with our religious life ; to speak to God 
is our religious life itself. None more earnestly than I 
would plead with you to give ever the ear of the mind to 
the sermons that shall be preached in this place ; God 
knows out of what tears and toils and throes of mental 
‘pain the smooth and easy sentences may come: but I 
would urge you with a yet profounder earnestness to heed 
that in every carolled hymn and every uttered prayer that 
shall ascend hence to seek God’s listening ear, the sound 
that strikes the wavelets through the air, shall be but the 
tool and the encasement of the true and fervent feelings 
of the heart. 

I have said that one who knew you better could more 
surely than I touch the sentiment that reigns in you to-day, 
and uncover and adorn the thought that moves within 
your minds. And yet, may not I, too, read your minds? 
Do not I also know the hopes and purposes that animate 
this congregation now that their bright and graceful church 
is thrown open for its sacred function? Is it not enough 
for mé that you are men and women living in the love and 
fear of God, that you desire week by week to gather 
hither before him to pour out your hearts and take to you 
strength and courage for the labours of your daily life, 
that you yearn to spread light and truth and holiness 
around this little edifice as a centre, that you sigh for the 
redemption of the world—and do not only sigh, but have 
set your hands to do your share towards its redemption— 
that you trust in the truth of God untrammelled to assert 
its own regal claim, and looking back to a noble ancestry 
of brave men who in their days did what in them lay to 
set free the minds and tongues of men, now throw this 
church open for the utterance of such words of grace as 
the Holy Spirit shall coin on the lips of the men who here 
declare their counsel, without guard or check from you 
on the doctrines that shall be proclaimed? Yes, I, too, 
know you, and I, too, extend to you this day the congratu- 
lation of a heart at one with you, loving the things you 
love, hating the things you hate, seeking the things you 
seek, praying the things you pray. 

Independently of this immediate time and place we 
have common ground in the great verities of faith and the 
great yearnings of religious aspiration which belong to us 
and all men of the higher thought and trust, and I shall 
perhaps do well to use this opportunity which you have 
given me for some reflections in the sphere of these 
primal and enduring ideas. Wherever the mists of 
early superstition have been cleared away, and religi n 
undimmed by the fumes of the baser human fancies, 
spreads wide her angel wings, glancing white as the 
gleaming snow in heaven's light, there three great 
ideas emerge, solidify, and fructify, each gathering round 
it the enthusiasms, the reverences, thé aspirations of 
mankind. These three ideas are named amongst us 
Duty, God, and Immortality. They have formed the 
substance of myriads of services akin to those for which 
this church is built, the inspiration of millions of human 
lives. They stand together for all of beautiful, of noble, 
and of holy, which it has entered into the heart of ma 
to conceive. Blot them out, and our very life upon this 
globe is the aimless struggle of worthless atoms, doomed 
to be swallowed up in everlasting darkness. Leave themin, 
and that life is the harmonius prelude to an eternal music 
whose rhythmic beat times all the motions of the universe. 

But men differ widely as to the relations, the order of 
importance, the order of sacredness, the order of origina- 
tion in the human mind of this stupendous triad of ideas. 
And that prophet-philosopher, Francis William Newman, 
has but now given us the latest deliverance on this ever 
recurring problem. For my part, I belieye he has done 
well in this article of his, which appears in the 7/eologisal 
Review this month, in insisting that the logical order of 
these ideas is Duty, God, Immortality; that men know 
duty first and thence discover God, in any worthy sense 
of that awful name, and that even after men, like the 
mighty prophets of Israel, have grasped largely the signifi- 
cance of both those words, and illustrated them with 
all the glowing fervour of inspiration, they may, and co 
sometimes remain entirely destitute of the assurance, 
apparently even of the desire, of immortality. But I ques- 
tion whether he has done well in all he has said in his 
concluding pages concerning immortality, and if you will 
bear with me, I will this afternoon elaborate this question- 
v5 Shad mine a little. 

peiorey for myself, let me at once declare that to Mr. 
Newman I am indebted with a debt I cannot measure 
in matters spiritual, 1 hold him the type and incarnation 


* Preached at the 
the 22nd instant. 


opening of Dob Lane New Chapel, on Wednesday, 
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of the very purest and noblest religious thought and senti- 


ment of our time. ‘To every man who would face the 
tremendous problems in which lies enwrapped all'that is 
of most enthralling interest and most transcendent 
moment to his soul, I commend his writings almost before | 
any others of this nineteenth century. And it is therefore 
chiefly, that I am drawn to examine and discuss, as closely | 


as I may, these few paragraphs ofhis in which, if I under- 
stand him rightly, I cannot hold with him. 

In these paragraphs, as I at least have read them, 
Newman questions the good effect of the belief in immor- 
tality on character; he questions its power of consolation to 
the sorrowing; he questions whether, after all, it powerfully | 


moves the human heart; he questions whether we can | 


vehemently desire that of which, by the confession of 
almost all, we know so little as the future life; he even 

iestions whether we ought to think much about it or 
‘ive, embarked on the winged ship of imagination, to 
plore its hidden sea, 

‘ou observe that in the expression of this group of 
doubts he is not discussing the truth of the belief in im- 
mortality; he is discussing solely its value and effect. 
Shall I be occupying you wrongly in joining briefly in a 
discussion which appeals so intimately to the inner life of 
every one of us, dealing, as it does, with our desire 
for a better country, even a heavenly ? 


Professor Newman asks whether the belief in our 
immortality has a good effect on character. ‘All depends,” 
he says, “on the image which is formed of the future 
state.” The Moslem Paradise is too. sensual to be 
to be ennobling; and Mr. Newman thinks the Christian 
Paradise not mtich more elevating in effect. And doubt- 
less the Christian Church at large, solidifying into hard and 
definite shape the mobile parables of Jesus, formulating into 
theological statements the gorgeous dreams of John, has pro- 
duced a plan ofheaven and a diary of heavenly life which 
is absolutely without stimilating force for the nobler side 
of human nature. But the Theism which calls itself 
Christian because it would breathe the spirit of Christ, 
can be pledged to no limits and definitions such as 
these, and is free to mould what thought it has of that 
veiled futurity on the hints of the highest science 
and philosophy of the time. And doing so to-day, it 
recognises as the very first note of the future life that 
root idea of all modern thinking, growth, development, 
expansion.” It looks for no essential change in the 
relation of the soul to God, but for full continuity from 
life to life, from earth to heaven. Its expectation is of 
enlarged conditions, freer range, less fettered powers, but 
still of duty, service, a way of obedience, all wandering 
from which, or loitering whereon, must then, as now, react 
in spiritual loss. It hopes that the light will be brighter, 
that the lead will be clearer, the sense of God fuller and 
richer, but it asks for that noble rest alone which consorts 
with the full and rhythmic activity-of the faculties, only 
that sweetest peace which belongs to a conscience yoked 
in the steady service of God. It does not speak of an 
unbroken bliss, believing that then, as now, joy can only 
come of goodness, and goodness itself can never in its 
incipient effort be free of a touch of pain, It asks not to 
be severed in affection from any who have ever been 
beloved, rather trusts to have grace to love with a more 
unimpaired devotion; yet it knows well that even love 
can never be without its pangs. It aspires to a life 
wherein God shall be more revered and God’s creatures 
more dearly loved, and dares to accept what heavenly 
sorrows may belong to such estate, assured that in such 
life must be that—call it what name you will—which shall 
transcend and glorify all sorrow. 

And when the human soul, hedged here in its mortal 
body, and with mortal eyes which can only dimly discern 
the skies and gaze from birth to death only some three score 
years and ten, puts on other eyes and through them looks 
up and out and beyond, and realises: a destiny thus out- 
stretched through endless zons of growth, and knows 
that each ill-deed, each false word, each base thought 
here and now means a tinge of the base flowing through 
its veins through none can say what measure. of that 
futurity, will you tell me that such realisation will touch 
it to no nobler,life? When it contemplates itself as an 
existence of such perpetual purport in God’s vast 
spirit-world, will you tell me that temptation to some 
momentarily pleasurable sin will lose no whit of its seduc- 
tive power? I believe with Newman, that rarely does 
the direct remembrance of the future life, brought in at 
the instant, check from a given deed. But I hold fast to 
the persuasion that he who realises in any living sense 
the immortality of his soul as a progressive, active entity, 
has infused in him a sense of high dignity and worth, of 
personal sacredness and dedication, which by the very 
force of the sentiment wodlesse oblige, constrains towards 
noble living. ~ 

No one more than I honours the men and women who, 
unconvinced of immortality, nay, almost repudiating the 
suggestion, still find in themselves such dignity as moves 
them to great and beneficent careers, f the nominal 
and faithless Christian these are the perpetual reproach. 
Yet by any view of immortality in any way consonant 
with the characteristic ideas of our age, I hold that that 
stimulating sense of dignity would be indefiniteiy enlarged, 
and morality would be the gainer in proportion. That 
dignity consists not in mere perpetual duration. The 
motive of that morality consists not in the calculations of 
reward or chastisement. But the motive and the dignity 
lie enfolded in man’s potentiality, in his sense of. what he 
may become, which, when the time of growth is expanded 
from seventy years to the long years of eternity, is 
expanded also in a ratio which no man can compute. 

Gut our teacher questions whether the belief in immor- 
tality is even of much comfort in those great leading 
sorrows which in their perpetual recurrence constitute the 
old, yet ever fresh and keen tragedy of humanity. And 
he takes as a case in example that most poignant ofall 
agonies, a mother’s grief at the wickedness of her son. 
And these are the words he writes :—‘ Will she comfort 
‘herself by saying, “Ah! sad fellow! it is very grievous, 
‘but never mind! I shall go to heaven?’ The comfort 
‘of an ancient Greek mother would run otherwise, and 
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| with words of shallow, flippant selfishness. 
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‘might be thought more amiable: “Alas! my wicked, | 


‘cruel son! woe is me! how shall I be comforted!. Only 
‘by death. Welcome death, welcome darkness; welcome 
eternal oblivion of these miseries.”’ 

Is this comparison worthy of the author of “The Soul, 
her Sorrows and her Aspirations?” The wail of the 
mother of Hellas he clothes in language which has all the 
ring of the exalted strain of Athenian tragedy. The 
breaking heart of the Christian mother he seems to mock 
Were we 
inclined, in our turn, thus to misinterpret the sad cry in 


| which Attic sorrow found its refuge, we might surely as 


justly contemn the recourse of the Grecian mother to the 
comfort of oblivion, the comfort which the coward 
drunkard seeks in his dram of Lethe, the selfish 
comfort which is content to forget and be comforted 
without one care that the thing sorrowed for remains 
unremedied. Surely, whole heavens nobler than this is 
the mood which will take comfort in that view of immor- 
tality that is dawning on the world to-day, and will be 
comforted not because an escape from its own personal 
pain is descried, but because it takes to itself persuasion 
that God has stores of infinite time in hand, through 
which to bring to bear all the resources of a Heavenly 
Father’s love towards winning back the blind and head- 
long sinner to the track of righteousness and piety. 

Once more, however, Professor Newman, though appa- 
rently with diffidence, and, as he says, “to stimulate 
inquiry,” propounds the opinion “that a belief in one’s 
own immortality has in general no emotional force at all,” 
that is that the individual does not care about his own 
immortality, but values the doctrine merely for the sake 
of others. 

On such a point argument seems out of place, and the 
simple testimony of personal experience can alone decide 
And since this is so, I for my part do thus testify, whether 
this testimony tell for or against my spiritual discipline: 
To me the matter is one of emotional power beyond all 
language of mine to measure. In those moments in which 
the assurance has been borne in on me full, vivid, imme- 
diate, not speculative, but in a form which I have at least 
taken for intuition or the direct inbreathing ofthe spirit of 
God, as a thing of faith, it has enchanted me with a joy 
past words to describe, renewed my youth like the eagle’s, 
healed allthe diseases of my soul, dwarfed all the moun- 
tains of my care to mole-hills, filled my heart with song. 
In those moments when the clouds of doubt have sailed 
over my heavens, and I have not dared to say, “I believe 
in this thing,” all gladness has been poisoned in me, and 
pain has stood bereft of comfort. The intensity of longing 
for this thing has been to me terrible; the joy of believing 
it ineffable. I do homage from the depths of my heart to 
such as say, “We trust God; we know not how this thing 
may be—it is well.” But to my own heart the discipline 
which would make me able to say this sincerely, con- 
stantly, calmly, Would be the. hardest discipline it is possi- 
ble to my imagination to conceive. And I will add that 
I believe millions would echo these words of mine. 

But, asks our interrogator, “ When we do not know any 
circumstances whatever of a life that is to be, who can 
vehemently desire it?” To which I answer: Circum- 
stances we do not know indeed ; imagination falters before 
the task of depicting the surroundings of that existence, 
and faints in the attempt. Yet this we know—that if that 
life there be, it will be in some world of our Father's. 
Whether in conditions of space and sense we cannot tell, 
but under the sway of God we are persuaded. And 
hope, nay, faith, whispers in our ear that we shall there 
be more sure of God, more.conscious of his love, more 
hospitable to his indwelling spirit ; and without circum- 
stance, without detail, even without other conditions, that 
alone is enough to intensify and sanctify the desire which 
the mere wish not really to die and be no more is itself 
sufficient to create. Fancy, indeed, cannot be restrained 
from playing with that perpetual theme; and, as the 
humble Christian cottager expects, in all simplicity, that 
gates of pearl will swing open for the redeemed, and 
streets of gold be trodden by the blessed feet, so the 
loftiest sage in his turn forms his mental image of the 
world his enfranchised soul shall in God’s good time 
explore. But the crone to whom John is no less than a 
veritable apocalyptic showman, and the philosopher who 
strives to abstract every earthly condition from his con- 
ception, alike would without passionate regret abandon, 
on reason shown, the pictures they have drawn, and only 
then would utter the cry of despair when you should 
persuade them that, after all, death retains its fatal stifg, 
the grave an everlasting victory. ; 


Finally, Professor Newman seems to hint that we do 
wrong to let the thoughts dwell much on our immortality, 
and suggests that of set purpose it is shrouded in a dense 
haze. The veil that hangs between life and life hangs 
there, doubtless, by God’s fixed purpose, just as by God’s 
fixed purpose myriads of worlds are visible but as scattered 
dust to man’s unaided eye. Yet, as we may not argue 
that therefore it is sin to construct that marvellous instru- 
ment which brings those worlds individual, distinct, and 
luminous within the range of our vision, so neither may we 
argue that man is not at liberty to seek any insight which 
science, philosophy, or faith may give him into the life 
that is to be for him, and is already for countless millions 
of his kith and kin. 

A famous Pagan poet, in a famous ode, exclaims against 
the audacity of men who, not recognising that the gods 
have in their wisdom and of their will made ocean path- 
less and concentrated the human race on land, launch 
barques on the trackless main, and thus bring to nought 
the providence of creation. * “ Thus,” he cries, “does this 
human kind rush u destruction through forbidden 
sacrilege.” Yet civilised man has found that freedom, 
progress, yd Pree lay in the results of the first 
navigators bold attempt, and that God laid down the 
sea for a roadway to nations, not a prison, 
And who dare say beforehand that to set the 
of our contemplation for voya 
immortality, ae not be initia’ 
soul which shall result in its much enriching 
squander the heart in aimless reveries on the future life is 
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ministry ; here may the hearts of the aged: Spe draw 
nigh to the dawn of a fairer life find com 


be sanctified to many more, 
rebuked, jealousies, envies, and all base intolerances be = 
cut off, cold hearts be kindled into love, and doubts that | 
deaden spiritual life be lost in a renewed and deepe 

trust. Here may resolves be born that shall ripen into 
noble deeds, and affections that shall broaden into Christ- — 
like lives> Here may the spirit that gave loveliness and 
might to Jesus Christ richly dwell, suffusing many souls 
with holiness. 
heart a shrine ; may He set up His altar in each soul that 
cries to Him; and may He here build up many 
temples which can never be destroyed! Amen. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM UNI- 


THE first meeting of this Association was held on 
day, January 25, in the schoolrooms of the Church 


teachers and friends having taken tea together, inclu 
teachers from South Shields, Sunderland, and 
ton, as well as those of Newcastle, JOSEPH 


indeed to enfeeble our spiritual powers. To turn to such 
meditation in the moment of our bereavement, to marshall 
the full strength of our faith therein in the moment of 
our temptation, may be to feed the soul with its*richest 
nutriment. 

Now, friends, let me add to these thoughts these few 
other words: It is your distinction as a church, in the 
midst of other churches -all around ydu, that you and 
those whom you shall from time to time bid to expound 
to you the living word of God, can ponder and speak of 
matters such as these, and of all problems related to those 
three tremendous conceptions, Duty, God, Immortality, 
without nervous fear of any ecclesiastical ostracism. 
You are a free church, And that means, not merely that 
your church in the aggregate is free to formulate its 
doctrine as seems good and true, but that each man of 
you, preacher or hearer, is free of thought and speech on 
religious matters. You have a rarely rich and honourable 
history as a church, and throughout that history this 
principle has been nobly and steadfastly conserved. 
Your story affords most apt illustration of the fertilising 
power of that principle. Your historian says of your 
ecclesiastical forefathers that they were ever distinguished 
by their thoughtfulness and free investigation; and the 
result has been a continuity 6f church-life, and a gradual 
development, probably unparalleled among the churches 
of your neighbourhood. In this birthday of your larger 
life may the Holy Spirit inspire you with wisdom jealously 
to guard this principle of freedom from all infringement, 
with grace clearly to recognise how even your very freedom 
is dead and worthless unless it be the instrument of a 
faith ever deepening, a hope ever brightening, a charity 
never failing ! 3 

And to such of you now before me as are not of this 
little community of worshippers, yet have come hither 
to-day to pray with them and pray for them, I will only 
say how nobly you will be bestowing of your goods if 
you give of them richly to fortify this people in the task 
they have taken up where their fathers laid it down, to 
help and strengthen them in the holy work of keeping 
alight the torch of a free religion, whose flame shall not 


be dimmed with the smoke of superstition, but burn clear 


and bright, fanned by the breath of God. © J 
And now may God consecrate this temple, and give 
peace to young and old that enter here. May His spirit 
bless and sustain your minister,and may you and he be knit 
together in godly love.. Here may the tender and pliant 
soul of youth be bent to the service of goodness and 
religion ;-here may the men and women ardent in the 
struggle of the world, or weary with its strife, find new 
strength to their spurs to go forth, brave and resolute, for 
every godly warfare, and for all sweet and gracious | 


ort in the con- 
templation of God’s love and glad assurance of the better 
country, that is the goal of their desires. Here may | 
sorrow be removed from many hearts, and, still remaining, 
Here may-evil passions be . 


May God here make of each praying 
living =_ 
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TARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


of the 


A goodly number of 


Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
ding 


Esq., was voted into the chair. In his opening ; 


Mr. Clephan stated his conviction of the value of such 
unions. It was not easy either for individuals or for 
societies to attain their full development while living in 
isolation. Union of Sunday schools meant the a em 
of Sunday schools, and he did not doubt that if this w 
should prove a success the Sunday schools in the North 
of England would be greatly benefitted. He therefore 
accorded to the Union his bist hearty soa mae } 
The Rev. ALFRED PayNE then stated that the Union — 
largely owed its éxistence to the exertions of ae John 
Robinson, its secretary.. Knowing the success an 
of Unions in other parts of the country, he had soug 
institute’a similar Association here, in which 3 
had the cordial support of the teachers of the 
schools, But there are peculiar difficulties in this di strict 
so that they did not establish the Union with the convie 
tion that it could not fail. The churches of the Nor 
England lie in two long lines, which have the whe 
breadth of the county of Durham between them, The 
Union at present consists of the four schools belonging to 
the northern band of churches, viz., Newcastle, St 
land, South Shields, and Choppington, and it yet 
to be seen whether it would be possible to ind 
churches of the southern part of the district to join 
them. He feared, however, that distance id p 
this, and if so, he only hoped that they would folle 
example of the northern schools and found a U 
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their own. ‘The speaker then urged the | 
ra tei yon ome an Ly 
a ee eae nen read thi 
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Union, were adopted 


Written reports were then 
condition of the schools, 
number of publi ‘ f 
classes, &c.; and a : was passed ur; 
schools to appoint visitors as speedy as possib 
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active work may be done as soon as possible. According 
to one of the rules the meetings of the Union are to be 
held three times a year, and it was then decided to hold 
the next meeting at Sunderland in the last week of May. 
The Rev. R. C. SMITH was then invited to read the 
paper at the next meeting, and kindly consented to do so. 
Other business having been disposed of, and several 
argon: and ladies having become subscribing mem- 
ers, the chairman called upon the Rey. Alfred Payne to 
deliver an address. 


Mr. PAYNE said his subject was “The Sunday School | only a most able man, but he was a most estimable 


; lecu Most professions possessed a | 
publication with this title, by which was meant a book | 


Teachers’ Vade Mecum.” 


always at hand which could be consulted at any moment. 
Now the Sunday school teacher could have no such do0h, 
but, notwithstanding, the monitor to which he could always 
appeal was the word written upon his own soul, his 
conscience; and that was the subject to which he invited 
their attention. 
manner as he could, that the work of a Sunday school 
teacher was vain, and would inevitably fail unless from 
first to last he put his conscience into it. He did not 
mean that when young people were first becoming teachers 
that this view should be very strongly pressed upon them. 
They all knew how important to the welfare of their 
churches it is that the young people should be induced to 
take up this work, but he thought it possible that to say 
very much about “duty” and “conscience” in the first 
instance might deter from rather than encourage them to 
do so. But he meant that if a young man and woman, 
who had been moved to begin the work of teaching were 
good for anything, they would speedily discover that they 
must labour for no mere personal pleasure, nor for the 
delights of association or friendship, but for nothing less 
than conscience’s sake. -As soon, then, as they made this 
discovery they would apply to their Vade Mecum, 
and listen to its’ monitions. And it appéared to him 
that it had something to say to them as regards the 
preparation, the performance, and the results of their 
labour. As to the first, it was evident that no 
teacher could be said to have consulted conscience who 
came without preparation, trusting to what might turn up, 
or, in despair, just opening the pages of the lesson book 
by chance, and plunging into the first sentence upon 
wwhich his eye might fall: . Mr. Payne proceeded 
to give suggestions as to the best mode of preparing, 
and as to the character of the subjects to be taught, 
recommending a constant study of Zeachers’ Notes, &c., 
and a constant but intelligent use of the Bible. As 
to the performance of the work, conscience had some- 
thing to say as to regularity, punctuality, and method, 
the importance of which was then passed under con- 
sideration. With respect to results—well, there is often 
apparent and often real failure; a téacher may do his 
best and yet not succeed, or, at least, get a success which 
immediately appears. But even in this case conscience 
has a word to say—the voice which has guided now 
becomes a voice which consoles; while at the same time 
it gives promise of fruit which shall come after many 
oie But if teachers will work for conscience sake, they 
will do a work that will not finally fail; they will take 
interest in their scholars, they will love them, they will be 
moved by the solemn thought that the eternal future of 
immortal souls may be in their hands, and. these senti- 
ments will not be cherished in vain, they must inevitably 
win a rich reward. 

On the motion of the Rev. R. C. SMITH, seconded by 
Mr. THOMAS MANNING, a hearty vote of thanks was 
—" to Mr. Payne, and a similar compliment having 

assed to the Chairman, a very pleasant and 
teoktable meeting was brought to an end. 


Alderman Horrington, F.43., of Exeter, 


Ovr Unitarian friends at the Great Meeting, Exeter, 

shave suffered a great loss in the sudden death, on 

Wednesday last, of Alderman Norrington. He attended 
_ the meeting of the Town Council in the morning, and 
was speaking against the proposal to proceed with 
the sanitary clauses of a bill recently sanctioned by the 
ratepayers, when suddenly his voice failed, and he was 
seized with a serious attack of paralysis. About seven 
o'clock convulsions set in, and at twenty-five minutes 
to eight Mr. Norrington breathed his last, having 
hardly completed the 6oth year of his age. He was 
born at Ottery St. Mary, where, at an early age, he was 
actively engaged in business, on the premature death 
of his father. He subsequently removed to South- 
ampton, where he soon won much public respect and 
esteem. He took an active part in the public 
affairs of Southampton, and for several years filled a 
seat of the Council table as one of the representatives 
the Liberal party, while numerous articles and letters 
“were contributed by him to the columns of the local 
_ press. In 1855 he took up his residence in Exeter the 
=f Riet desire of himself and his wife being to live near 
her family. The change proved, a happy one for all 

mcerned, and for the city a blessing. He represented 
d of St. David in the Town Council for many 
1 was the acknowledged leader of the Liberal 
1 in and out of the Council. Some months 
death he was created an Alderman, the 
red upon him by the Conservative 
the esteem in which they held 


He wanted to point out in as emphatic a | 
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Guildhall on Thursday morning, the Mayor (W. H. | A Snail.” Mr. Hyde illustrated the lesson by diagrams and 


Ellis, Esq.), referred to his death in the following terms: 
Before the commencement of business I wish to allude 
with the greatest sorrow and regret to the loss which 
the city has sustained in the death of Mr. Norrington. 


He was a most excellent gentleman, a man of high | 


principle and ripe judgment; and I am sure that in his 
death, not only we, but the whole city have lost a warm 
friend-and a sound adviser. Mr. Norrington was not 


man in every relation of life; and I feel that I only 
represent the feeling of the Bench and of the city at 
large in expressing sympathy with the family 
in the bereavement which has fallen upon them. 
The newspapers of the © district—Zhe Telegram, 
The Western Times, and The Western Daily Mercury, 
join in respectful tribute to his memory, and the Devon 
Evening Express adds: “He was a strong, tender, and 
true man in eyery relation of life, a splendid political 
leader, but a still more noble citizen, a thorough friend 
capable of that self-sacrifice which is true friendship’s 
most rare endowment.” 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


NoticE.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

ABERDEEN.—The winter evening lectures have, so far, been 
very successful, the church on several occasions being well filled. 
On Sunday evening, January 19th, there was a large audience, 
when Mr. George T. Walters, the minister, lectured upon 
‘* Atheism.” After criticising adversely the positions taken up 
by advocates of Atheism, he proceeded to show how, in his 
opinion, many persons had been driven into Atheism by the 
nature of some of the doctrines taught in orthodox churches. 
After showing that the Atheistic theory was cold and heartless, 
and its universe was merely an inanimate machine, Mr. Walters 
said that he should avoid the foolish error of associating Atheism 
with immorality, vice, and degradation. He reminded his 
hearers that the directors of the Glasgow City Bank were not 
followers of Charles Bradlaugh, the Atheist, but were ‘‘ pillars 
of the kirk.” After an appeal for freedom of thought and of 
speech, the Jecturer concluded by saying: ‘‘ And when, by the 
free exercise of those noble faculties with which our manheod is 
endowed, we recognise that life that throbs within the universe, 
that power that is working onward to ever riper ends, that 
wisdom that overrules the fanciful schemes of man, that love 
that tints the daisy and glows within the bosom of humanity—in 
short, that one God, ‘who ever lives and loves;’ when we 
reach this thought, and grasp it firmly (though we cannot grasp 
it fully), when we rely upon it (though we cannot fathom its 
infinite depth), then all nature seems brighter and lovelier, then 
all men become nearer and dearer to us, then life appears more 
earnest, and our duty more divine; and we rest in our old, and 
dear, and sublime faith, in the brotherhood of man, and in the 
Fatherhood of the Eternal God.” 


BELFAST: ROSEMARY-STREET.—The second social meeting 
of the vigilance committee was held on Wednesday night, 15th 
inst.. in the schoolrooms of the Church of the Second Congrega- 
tion. Tea was provided, and on taking the chair, the Rev. 
J. C. Street extended a cordial welcome to the Rev. Harold 
Rylett now located at Moneyrea, and referred to the work 
aimed at by the committee, namely, that of showing what 
courtesy they could to the friends who come occasionally to our 
church. A very enjoyable programme of songs, instrumental 
music, readings and recitations, was then given, and a number 
of games introduced. 

Doz LANE.—A conversazione was held in connection with the 
Mutual Improvement Society, on Thursday, January 16th. During 
the evening several speeches were made by various members of 
the class, after which, the remainder @f the time was spent in a 
social manner, There was a fair attendance, We are requested 
to state that Messrs Adams and Son, the architects of the new 
chapel, reside at Kings Lynn, and not in Manchester. 


Hyper: LECTURE ON GEORGE Exiot’s Works.—On Thurs- 
day evening week the Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., delivered a 
lecture on George Eliot’s works, in connection with Union-street 
Young Men’s Society (Independent). Rev. T, Robinson, the 
pastor, presided. The large lecture hall was well filled. The 
Chairman said: On theological grounds there was some differ- 
ence of opinion between Mr. Dowson and himself; but he was 
happy to say, and he was sure Mr. Dowson would bear him out, 
that in regard to other matters they were very nearly at one, and 
and any difference in theological matters had not interfered with 
their friendship one with another. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. 
Dowson.) During the twelve years Mr. Dowson had been in 
Hyde they had been hearty friends. It had been his privilege 
to work with him in many ways for the good of the town, and he 
Had always found him kind and manly in the way he expressed 
his opinion, He was sure he erpiesere the views of his people 
when he said they were deeply obliged to Mr. Dowson for having 
accepted the invitation of the Young Men’s Society. At the 
close of the lecture the Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dowson, and Mr Pickford seconded the motion; Mr. Dowson, 
all Hyde knew, was ever ready to help in any good work. In 
replying, Mr. Dowson entirely reciprocated the good feeling 
expressed, and hoped at some future time Mr. Robinson might 
be asked to lecture at Hyde Chapel school. 


LIveRPOoL : HAMILTON RoAD.—On Monday evening the 
annual party for the distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Sunday school was held. An excellent tea was provided by 
Mrs. Birkett and Mrs. Carter for the children, and, after they 
had enjoyed it, they met in the Church with a few members of 
the congregation. The Rev. S. Fletcher Williams was in the 
chair, and presented a number of welkselected books to the 
scholars qualified by regularity of attendance and good behaviour 
to receive them. Several of the children recited pieces, and 
they were also entertained with readings by Mr. J. A, Green, 
Mr. J. Birkett, and Mr. Julius Carter, and with games by Mr, 
J. Harrison and Mr. Ben, Clark, . On leaving the Church each 
scholar was presented with a quantity of oranges, the gift of Mr. 
William Hubbard. The meeting opened and closed with a 
hymn and prayer. - 

_ MANCHESTER coo eae Sunpay ScHOOL baie 98 te: 
Sunday week the ordinary general meeting was at 
Penton, the Rev. J. Towle ‘Mani in hg F sos PM 
meeting having been with a hymn, Mr. Henry Hyde 
gave an illustrative lesson toa class of nineteen children, subject; 


a number of shells. 
instructive, and would be of great 


The lesson was very interesting, as w 


benefit to the younger 


teachers. Upwards of eighty persons were present. 
MossLEy.—On Sunday evening week a lecture was delivered 
in the Free Christian Church by the Rev. John G. Slater, on 
‘** Unitarians, what they are, and what they are not.” The coz 
troversy in the local newspaper arising out of an attack on 
Unitarians by the vicar of the parish is drawing a good deal of 
attention to us, and a congregation, numbering about 350, 
gathered on Sunday evening to hear Mr, Slater’s lecture. <A 
| number of tracts were distributed at the close of the service. —On 
| Saturday evening, Jan. 18th, the annual tea party was held in the 
schoolroom. About 750 sat down to tea, and the number was 
afterwards increased to near 900, The chair was taken by Mr. 


John Lawton, and an address given by Mr. John Gledhill, boys’ 


superintendent. The school glee party sang a number of 
cellent pieces of music, recitations were given by several of 
younger scholars, and the drama, ‘‘A Christmas Meeting of a 
Few Old Friends” was performed in an admirable manner. 
Prizes for punctuality were distributed to 128 scholars. 
PERTH.—The children’s Christmas party was held on Friday 
week. After tea the children sang their hymn ‘‘ Good-bye to 


the Old Year,” and the Rev. A. Webster gave a short address. 
A select choir of scholars sang several pieces, and ‘*‘ The Sunday 
School Army” was performed in character, a crimsdn banner 
being displayed with a motto in silver, ‘‘ Right is Might.” 
Various amusements were engaged in till nine o’clock, when 
the prizes and presents, hung on the loaded Christmas tree, were 
distributed according to merit for regular attendance. In order 
to connect church and school, a monthly children’s services is 
held, which is eagerly looked forward to. 

SouTH SHIELDs.—On Wednesday evening, January 15th, 
the inaugural meeting of the Spring session of the Improvement 
Society took place in Unity Church Schoolroom. The pro- 
ceedings included a musical aud vocal entertainment, under the 
presidency of the Rev. R. C. Smith.—On the previous Sunday 
evening, in spite of a deep snow under foot, and a patting storm 
overhead, an excellent congregation assembled to hear Mr. 
Smith deliver a lecture on ‘‘Henry Vincent, as Chartist, 
lecturer, and lay preacher.” 

STOURBRIDGE.—The annual meeting of the Provident Society 
connected with this chapel was held at the Wollaston-road 
Schools on Monday afternoon last, the Rev. D. Maginnis in the 
chair, Mr. Job T. Short, Hon Sec., presented the statement of 
accounts for the past year, from which it appeared that the 
receipts from all sources, including balance from 1877 of 
4109. 13s, amounted to £265. 18s. 6d., and the disbursements 
to £158. os. 3d., leaving a balance in hand of £107. 18s. 3d. 
The benefit payments were—to 10 members in sickness, 
£66; 15s. ; 6 superannuated members (over 70) £70. 5s.; and 
1 death allowance, £10. The number of members at the .close 
of the year was 63. The subscription for benefit is only 12s., 
and for management 2s. a year, but, as the society possesses an 
accumulated fund of a considerable amount, it is enabled to deal 
liberally with members entitled to benefit. The society is one of 
the oldest in the kingdom, having been formed in 1784. The 
statement of accounts having been unanimously adopted, thanks 
were Cordially voted to Mr. B. Shakespeare for his services as 
treasurer, and to Mr. J. T. Short for his services as secretary 
during the past year, and both were unanimously re-elected. 
Messrs. John Pagett, H. Leeson, Thos. Guest, Charles Leeson, 
and Thos. Garland were appointed a committee, and Messrs. 
Arthur Malpass and C. P. Moore auditors for the ensuing year. 
Mr, Charles Cochrane was elected an honorary member of the 
society. A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 
business proceedings. At six o’clock the members and friends, 
numbering about 100, sat down to a very substantial tea, after 
which brief addresses were delivered by the Rev. D, Maginnis 
and the Rev. W. Manning, followed by vocal and instrumental 
music and recitations, and these by the inevitable quadrille and 
Sir Roger, which brought to a close a most enjoyable evening. 


~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled again to hold over several letters and articles 
of intelligence, too late. 


ae 


THE VICAR OF MOSSLEY AND HIS UNITARIAN 
TUTOR. 


Lo the Editors,—The name of the Vicar of Mossley, not being 
a common one, struck me as that of two pupils of mine in years 
long past. At Hull,,in 1832 and 1833, I had the brothers 
William and Thomas Farthing.at my day school; and very 
clever, attentive, and satisfactory pupils they were. I think 
Thomas, the younger, became a clergyman, and I cannot doubt 
his identity with the Rev. Thos. N. Farthing, Vicar-of Mossley, 
as you quote him saying: ‘In my younger days I was taught for 
some years by a very intelligent Unitarian minister.” He adds, 
to my surprise: ‘‘From him I feard always of the Improved 
Version as the only acknowledged authority of his sect.” Instead 
of aways, hé can never haye heard anything of the sort, for the 
simple reason that I never could say anything so ignorant on the 
subject. To speak of such matters at all was no part of my 
school business with the boys; they formed no part of my school 
curriculum, JI was the minister of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion at Hull; but my day school contained pupils of all 
denominations, including Catholics, Jews, and Quakers, 
on the simple secular, principle, on which all could honour- 
ably meet. When asked (as I sometimes was by very 
scrupulous parents thinking of sending boys to me) whether. 
interfered at all with religious teaching, I simply replied,: 
It is not on my card of terms; it is no duty of the day 
school, but of the Home and Church. Or, if I could pass a 
joke on such an occasion, I said: I could only consent to do it 
as an extra if particularly desired, and my terms would be high, 
as no parents had hitherto required it. It is possible (but I do 
not remember such an incident, and doubt whether it ever 
happened) that I may have been asked by some boy sometime, 
about the ‘‘ Improved Version ;” and if so, Iam sure my answer 
must have been that it was a version of the New Testament made 
by Dr. Newcome, Archbishop of Armagh, and further revised 
afterwards by a Unitarian publishing society in London, but not 
used, so far as I knew, in any of our chapels. ‘‘ The only 
acknowledged authority of the sect” never were, never could bemy 
words, My friend, Mr. J, Scott Porter, may possibly unravel Mr. 
F.’s confused account of what he has written. As the w/en and 
where are not stated, I cannot pretend to track the alleged 
quotations. 


Mr. Slater has, I hope, put the subject of revision andits necessity 
within the comprehension of the ecclesiastical mind, as being now 
in the hands of Convocation; a fact which was supposed to be 
generally known to theologians and preachers, and not equivalent 
to ‘‘repudiating our Bible.”—Yours, 


Swansea, Jan, 27, 1879, Epw. HiGGInson, 
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NOTICE. 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free by 
post from the Office, to all parts of the United 


Kingdom, at the following charges :— 
Three Months dodecctgce co vdeendaevtlh, Gee 
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The HERALD is registered as a newspaper for 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to all parts 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the United 
States, for 8s. 8d. per annum, 

Any of our friends who reside in out-of-the- 
way places can easily get the HERALD direct from 
the office. And when four or more can join 
together for a postal parcel, we can arrange 
special terms to meet such cases. 


COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK.—On Monday, the Rev. Wm. Mitchell will 
»reach, and on Tuesday evening lecture on ‘ Charles 
Dickens.” 

DOB LANE.—On Sunday, opening of the New Chapel 
Preachers? morning, the Rev, Jas. Black, afternoon 
and evening, the Rev. John Page Hopps. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—On Sunday evening, musical 
service, at 6 30. 

LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY.— 
On Wednesday, a social. meeting at College Chapel, 
Stepney. 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel with a new organ. Sermon 
by the Rev. Iden Payne, on ‘‘The Coming Struggle 
between Authority and Free Thought.” 

MANCHESTER: Cross Street.—On Sunday even- 
ing, lecture by the Rev. James Black, at 6 30, 
on ‘ Unitarianism in Relation to some of the Progres- 
sive Movements of the Day.” 

MANCHESTER: Lower Moscey-street.—On Friday 
evening, a lecture on “ Daniel Deronda,” by the Rev. 
cc fie. 

NORTHWICH.—On Sunday evening, lecture at 6 30 

- bythe Rev. J. B. Lloyd, on ‘* Inspiration.” 

STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, a 
lecture by the Rev. J. T. Marriott on ‘*‘ What Think 
ye of Christ.” 
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ROSS STREET CHAPEL—On 

Sunday Evening, February 2nd, a LECTURE 

will be givén by the Rev. J. BLACK, M.A., on 

“ Unitarianism in its relation to some of the progressive 

movements of Christianity.” Service at 6 30. All seats 
free. The offertory. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH. 

On Sunday, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will preach. 
In the evening, Third Plain Statement about Unitarian- 
ism—“ What think ye of Christ?” 

February 9.—4. ‘‘ True Salvation.” 

February 23.— 5. “‘ The Letter and the Spirit.” 


UDDERSFIELD—FITZWILLIAM 

STREET CHURCH.—On Sunday Evening 

next, February 2nd, the MONTHLY MUSICAL 

SERVICE, with the aid of the Orchestra of the Philhar- 

monic Society. Wednesday Evening next, February 
sth, LITERARY and MUSICAL. 


RDWICK.—The Rev. WILLIAM 

MITCHELL, of Glasgow, will PREACH next 
and following Sunday. On Tuesday Evening, ‘the 4th 
of February, Mr. Mitchell will LECTURE on “Dickens 
as Moralist and Religionist,” at eight o'clock. 


OWER MOSLEY STREET SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS.—On Friday evening next, 
February 7th, 1879, the Rev. C. C. COE, F,G.S.; of 
Bolton, will deliver a LECTURE upon George Eliot's, 
Novel of ‘Daniel Deronda.” Friends are cordially 
invited. To commence at eight precisely. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES IN THE OLD 
TOWN HALL, NORTHWICH. 
February 2nd.—“ Inspiration.” Rev. J. B. LLOYD. 
February gth.—‘‘ Christianity versvs Secularism.” 
Rey. IDEN PAYNE. . 
February 16th.—‘‘ Piety.and Morality.” Rev. NOAH 
GREEN. 


February 23rd.—* The Fatherhood of God.” Rev. P. 
M, HIGGINSON, M.A. _ : 
March and,—‘‘What Think ye of Christ,” Rev. J. 


B. LLOYD. 
Service to begin at Half-past Six. 


IVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD 
CHURCH.—On Sunday, February gth, the 
ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached by the 
Rev. H. LERSON, M.A., of London. Morning at 11, 
evening at 6 30. Collections will be taken in aid of the 


Church Funds, 

On the following Tuesday, Feb. 11th, the ANNUAL 
PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Church. 
Tea at 6 30: tickets, one shilling each. At Eight o'clock 
the chair will be taken by the Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS j,and the meeting will be addressed by the, 
Revs. Charles Beard, B.A.,  g E. Odgers, M.A,, Wm. 
Binns, Jas. Black, M.A., A. W. Hawkes, and 
gentlemen. 


Los DON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 

A ree Seen of ee and —— will 
be held on Wednesday evening, Fe’ th, 1879, in 
the Schoolroom, of College Chapel. Seguey Gosen, He 

Seven yp < Geltauidestesie 

Chair to taken at a quarter to eight H 
&, 8. TAYLER, Esp. R. BARTRAM, Esq., will read 
a paper cn “Our Young Folk,” to be followed by Dis- 
cussion, Afterwards music conversation, 

Tickets, Sixpenceeach, may be obtained bet Seri 
fat 


of the committee; at the British and Foreign Uni 
Assbciation’s Rooms, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand; 5) 
College Chapel, Stephney Green. 


} 


| Service, quarter to eleven; Evening, half-past six. 
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The SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. ELI FAY, of 
Sheffield, on Sunday, February gth, 1879. | Morning 
At 
the close of each service a collection will be made on 
behalf of the Sunday schools, 

RY DISTRICT SUNDAY 

SCHOOL UNION. 

The FIRST CONVERSAZIONE in connection 
with the above Union will be held in Bank-street School- 
room, Bury, on Saturday, February 8th. Refreshments 
from 5 30 to 6 30 p.m. Chair to be taken at 6 e by the 
Rev. D, WALMSLEY, B.A. Tickets 9d. each, may be 
had from the various schools in Union, or from 
CHARLES HARDMAN, How, Sec. 


25, Cartridge-street, Heywood. 
CHAPEL, 


D OB 
FAILSWORTH., 


LANE 
The Opening Services will be continued as follows :— 
On Sunday, February 2nd, morning, the Rev. JAMES 
BLACK, M.A, : afternoon and evening, the Rev, JOHN 
PAGE HOPPS. A Collection at a 
the Building Fund. 


The Committee thankfully acknowledge the followin 
donations :— 4s < 
Charles Rowley (per H. R.)...2icsee-cces vere 
Tawes Highsing, 3.2. siteeaee ete ke te tes 
Matthews ELIGMOIO! assess ac-naaelaa's of Pen 'anoincdae 
os Burgess, Miles Platting ............+. 
ev. E. Allen, Walmsley rere, ate Bo Ba “6 
William Travis, Newton Heath .............. 
Rev. P. H. Vance, Dukinfield .... ..... or 


Further donations will be gratefully received by 
Halliwell Thomas, Minister. 
Harry Rawson, Trustee. 
Luke Pollitt, Treasurer. 
John F. Allen, Secretary; 


LD Eo, TN -G, GRE A’E 
YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 

Owing to the great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this School, together with thefwant of 
accommodation for conducting with efficiency and con- 
venience the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themselves compelled to enlarge the 
present schoolroom. 

As the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the whole of the estimated cost, 
they are under the necessity of soliciting subscriptions 
from all those who are in sympathy with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
ing in our respective towns all requisite facilities for the 
teaching and practical application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian Christianity. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following gentle- 
men, Members of the Committee of Management :— 

Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Barr., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 

JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 

CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth, 

All subscriptions received will be acknowledged by the 
secretarythrough the post. Amount received to this date, 
448. 178. 2d. 


ORTHAMPTON.—The PULPIT of 
the Unitarian Church. King-street, will be 
VACANT after the 25th of March next. Communica- 
tions to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED 
KNIGHT, 9, Marefair, Northampton. 
A LADY having a larger house than she 
requires, wishes to meet with a Lady about so 
that could live with her.—Apply R. N., Hevald Office. 


\ ANTED, a Situation as LADY 


HELP, Companion, or Housekeeper, by a lady 
in reduced circumstances: age 36: unexceptional refer- 
ences.—Address B. C., care of Mr. Phillips, grocer. 
Ainsdale, near Southport. 


ANTED, LADY HELP in a small 

family, for the housework and plain cooking: 

no servants kept, but another lady help as nurse.— 

Address Mrs. Francis H. Jones, 112, Werneth Hall 
Road, Oldham. 


USIC.— MR...THOS. RAWSON, 
Organist of Strangeways Free Church, is now 
prepared to RESUME his instructions on Pianoforte, 
Organ, and in Singing.—2, York-place, Higher Broughton. 


HHH HAR 
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“BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD — 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For P-ros- 
Seu apply to Mrs.) FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN.— 
ANDERIDA HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, RE-OPENED January 21st.—Prospectuses, &c., 
by return of post. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Monk Bridge House, 

79, Monkgate, YORK.—The Misses DRUMMOND 
and POWELL will OPEN their Establishment January 
23rd. Subjects: English, Popular Sciences, Languages, 


‘Music, Drawing, &c., elementary and advanced. 


References and prospectuses on application. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. Davis, 

B.A. (assisted by S. C. Hill, Esq., B.Sc., B.A., 

rst class Honours in English, of the University of 

London, and Herr Reinhold Friller, of the University of 
Berlin) will REOPEN School on Friday, the 24th inst. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL.— 

For Boys from ten to sixteen years of age: unior 
Ctasses for children under ten years of age. pus are 
now working for the London Matriculation Examina- 
tions of June, 1879, and June, 1880. The arrangements 
of the School permit of some Girls being received with 
their brothers. The NEXT TERM begins on Wed 
nesday, — 2and, 1879.—Prospectus on application 
to Mrs. Case, Heath brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 

LEGE.—This High-class School will be OPENED 
on Jenuary 21st, 1879. Only Academical Honourmen 
will be on the Educational «staff. The Religious 
Instruction given in the School will be in full accord- 
ance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rey. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For pros us, terms, and testi- 
monials, apply to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, 3, St. Aubyn’s 

ouse, Hove, Brighton. 


. | ‘HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 
Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 
Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. , 
H OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 
ications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr. C. . HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 
Now ready, Numerously [llustrated, No. 38 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


YOUNG DAYS 
- PRICE ONE PENNY. 
's White Rose; A of the Tower 
of London; They Didn’t Think; Acelots;. Tommy Z 
Our Life; A Parable; A Skating Song;- Severe Frosts; 
Valentine’s Day; Puzzle hog, oh om gto to Puzzles. 
Published by the Sunday Association, 37, Nor- 


} 
/ 


Service in aid of . 


ERBY.—FRIAR GATE CHAPEL. LLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS: 


HE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. A 


Gonplete Commentary on an Original Plan, for 
the use of Ministers and Teachers. By Rev, J. Comper 
Gray. NEW TESTAMENT SECTION. Complete 
in Five Volumes, price 48. 6d. each, post free. LD 
TESTAMENT SECTION. The first Four Volumes 
are now ready, containing Genesis to 2 Chronicles. 
Price 5s. each, post free. .S 

“* We cannot speak too highly in praise of this Com- 
mentary as a help to the preacher and teacher, It is full 
of suggestions.”—Clergyman’s Magazine. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


IBLICAL THINGS NOT GENER- 
ALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, Notes, 
and Information concerning much that is Rare, Quaint, 
Curious, Obscure, and Little Known in Relation to 
Biblical Subjects. Supplying valuable and out-of-the- 
way Information on Science, History, Government, Arts, 
Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, Trades, ‘Travels, 
Obsolete Words, Difficult Passages, Biblical Antiquities, 
Botany, Natural History, Eastern Habits, Geography, 
Ancient Religions, &c. 

“This publication promises to supply a very valuable 
addition to the library of Bible sch dehins We should 
advise our readers to make its acquaintance at once,”— 
Christian Family. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, 
HE HANDBOOK OF _ BIBLE 
WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and Proper Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation and Signification. By the Rev. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 

** The book forms a vast fund of knowledge in the most 
important words, phrases, and proper names of the Bible, 
and we can contfidentlyy recommend it as a valuable aid to 
Sunday-school teachers and to all thoughtful, studious 
readers of the Scriptures who have not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.” —Uwi- 
tarian Herald. 


Now ready, price’ 1s. 6d., post free, handsomely bound, 
gilt lettered, and fully illustrated, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 
FTER WORK FOR 1878. 


This new volume of ‘‘After Work” contains a 
great fund of healthy, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, interesting and useful to all members of the 
family circle. 

*€ Just the sort of periodical that is much wanted at the 
resent time, especially n small towns where the public 
ouses become the only refuge, or wandering in the 

streets.” —Midland Gazette. 


frie TOTS Ore Kk Sti Bavit 
CATALOGUES:— 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for LENDING, PARO- 
CHIAL, and INSTITUTE LIBRARIES, 

A CATALOGUE of REWARD and PRIZE BOOKS 
for Schools, from 6d. to 7s. 6d., carefully selected and 
arranged according to prices. 

A CATALOGUE of HANDSOMELY-BOUND 
BOOKS suitable for Presentation, Bound in Calf, 
Morocco, &c, 

A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, 
and PRAYER BOOKS, in Plain and Handsome 
Bindings, for Presents, at very reasonable prices. 

A CATALOGUE of LARGE COLOURED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, for Lectures, Penny Readings, and 
Entertainments, containing 637 Diagrams on useful 
various subjects. 

Either of the above will be sent, post free, for one stamp. 


OMMUNION CARDS for the NEW 
YEAR, 6s. 6d. per 


Tco. 
WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPEs, 2s 6d. and 


5S. per 1,000, 
WEEKLY. OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


from 3s. 


The above, and all other necessary appliances for 
a out the Weekly Offering System, can be 
ado 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 

Stocksinthe Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate—WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary's Gate; 
and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


ONDON:.SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, A _Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d.. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 1. for half-a-dozen, made to order, 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 

GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


TRUSS. 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Sipporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 


Manchester, 
R. PTA CTE Gales, pe SoOi 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCKt"of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. Jd 
RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and men’s: 

Hand Bags, ion &e. : 

W. MAUDE 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. - 
N.B.—Orpers AND REPAIRS PROMPTLY UTED, 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


fet 2 ee 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY ParT 
or Town or 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Esrastisnep 1772 


oD 


S. Hoxpswortn « Sons,| 
? HOLSTERERS, 


CABINET MAKERS, UP 

cee 7 « AND : % “7 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 

One or THE Larcest Stocks 1n THE KinGpom, © 
Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


wa 


H. Ocpen «s son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 


> 


OrIGINAL Desicns & Sounp CoNnsTRUCTION 
AT 
MODERATE COST. 


WarenousE—126, DEANSGATE, 
Manuracrorv—CORNB ROOK, 


aap ies BrocxELBANK, 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


i MANCHESTER, 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N, 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


UCCO,—We again beg to draw atten- 
tion to this Wine, which we had the pleasure to 

bring before the notice of the public for the first 
last year. Itisa Pure, Natural, on a Wine of Madeira 
character, without any spirit added, the produce of the 
Sicilian estates of the Dee d’Aumale, 4 

We have pleasure in being able to announce that we 
can now reduce the price to 

24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 

26, Market-street, Manchester. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock’ an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: F 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borvers, Decorations, GoLD MoutpINcs, PAINTERS 
Varnisues, &c., &c. 


GTRENGTA FOR THE WEAK, 


_ The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health, 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as ; 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, ms 


a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recome 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession 


Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness ght, 

of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of t 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singi N in tl 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, ( 


-Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, be ea 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, ivity of 


of the | 

Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may 
serious. . ‘ 

(Testimonial from Sir CHarLes Locock, 
. Physician to the Queen.) 
“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most 
results. I find it to bea very pure ion, ¢ 
amongst other things free and unoxydized ) 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exh 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the well 
a) refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for 
society or business.” Cuarves Locock, M.! 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, r g 
both body and brain, supplying mental 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at 
medicine, being seat different to anything ever 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some n 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. ahr zeke 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
urifies and enriches the Blood, thereby 7 
ety clear and transparent, s 2 ie eelint 


peasy re-vitalises the system. 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. .- — 

To prevent confusion when you ask for: i's 
CuemicaL Foop see that you : 
Agents sell all our Nutritives and P 
which are numerous. Remem 
CHEMICAL Foon is a midicine 
bearing the Government Stam 
The public are warned ag: 
tions, ‘which are manufactur 

‘ medies, and ar 


X 


; c=: .- Bre, 3 2a siod 
LIEBIG -& COs sien” 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LON Sv ' 


Turoat IrriraTion.—Soreness and dryne 
and ‘irritation, inducing sand 
For these symptoms use Epp’s Glycerin 
cerine, in these apr = confectio 
to the glands at the moment they are 
of sucking, becomes act .~ 
and 1s. , labelled “James 1 & C 
pathic eae a A letter re 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you 
an extended trial, 1 ties found you 
of considerable benefit (with or without 
aston all Sees ieee di p 
lear the voice. In no ‘can they 
Yours faithfully, Gorpox Ho 168, 1.1 
Physician to the Municipal ‘T r ang 


vie 
. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is getting 
some hard hits for preaching the doctrine that the 
slaughter of the Afghans is the herald of the Gospel 
for Indians The Church Times, never very particular, 
and proud of showing its contempt for Dr. Ellicott, 
is rampant just now. It prints in its last issue an 
epigram purporting to be a letter sent by Lord B—— 
to the bishop. ‘Thus it runs— 

Now do look at your atlas again, little man; 
You can’t get to Durham through Afghanistan ; 
And for spreading the Gospel, Paternoster, not pistol, 
} Had better be counselled in Gloucester and. Bristol. 
It is certainly unfortunate for the bishop that when he 
took to defending war on behalf of the missionaries 
the See of Durham was vacant. Yet it must be 
admitted that he said no more than Wordsworth said, 
that slaughter was God’s daughter. Still, Wordsworth 
was only one “of the world.” 


In his Religion in England under Queen Anne and 
the Georges, Dr. Stoughton relates one curious incident 
in connection with the fifty churches built in the reign 
of Queen Anne, to meet “the inconvenience and 
growing mischief which resulted from the increase of 
Dissenters and Popery.” <A Dissenting chapel being 
about to be converted into an Episcopalian place of 
worship, application was made to the manager of the 
theatre in Drury Lane to furnish a contribution. The 
players being too poor to give the sum expected, the 
play of “Hamlet” was enacted at Drury Lane in 
June, 1706, with “an entertainment of dancing,” the 
proceeds of which were devoted to the building fund. 
Another item is, that high-backed pews were intro- 
duced in consequence of “complaints that the maids 
of honour and the gentlemen of the Court, at Whitehall 
and elsewhere, spent their time in looking at one 
another, instead of attending to their religious duties.’ 


Dean Stanley never fails to use an opportunity of 

ing a point against orthodoxy. Thus, lecturing on 
Milton the other night the Dean said: “It was sur- 
prising, if they came to analyse their own thoughts and 
reflections about the creation of the world, the fall of 
the angels, the entrance of sin and death into the 
world, how very much our thoughts, actions, and 
words on those subjects were drawn not from the 
Bible, but from Milton. This was worth considering 
on many accounts.” It is, and chiefly because it shows 
how much orthodoxy, bearing the impress of Milton’s 
thoughts, presses them into the Bible. Milton puts 
a “rebellious war” into the heavenly world, and a 
material hell into the nether world, into which satan, 
the leader of the rebel-host, is flung headlong. He 
ts the devil into the serpent in the Garden of Eden. 
He puts Adam into the position of “federal head and 


. tative” —the instrument of the eternal destiny— 
of the human race. He puts death and destruction 
in ani and human life as the result of Adam’s 

of the fruit of the forbidden tree. He putsa 

of heavenly powers as taking place in the 

upper world, and Christ as stepping forth to avert 
from man the doom of God’s justice. All this, and 
much more, we owe. to Milton. The poet, no doubt, 
the thought of his time; but, what is more 

t, he stamped his thought on succeeding 

erations. He, more than the Bible, is the teacher 

of tk that has sway in these last cen- 

But orthodoxy itself is now slowly going back 

on to Christ. It is seeking more for what it 


out of the Bible than for what it can put 
-c a. 


cam get ou 


A new resort for invalids has been discovered. 


} 


Price 1d. 


Life is not worth living. Even the Dead Sea is 


Davos (from which place we are glad to hear good | being appropriated by this utilitarian age, and no longer _ 


news of our friend the Rev. A. Hood, of Devonport, | rouses dread as a piece of utter uselessness. 


who has been residing there for some months) is 
already filled to overflowing, and is getting dearer. 
The new health resort is Alassio, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The English chaplain there 
writes to the Guardian describing it as lying in 
a sheltered bay, with a background of mountains. 
The air is wonderfully dry. It cures rheumatism 
easily. Oranges and lemons grow on the plain, caruba 
and oleander on the hills. The doctors praise the 
place highly. What is most important, living is cheaper 
at Alassio than in any other part of the Riviera. 


Who for the future is likely to possess Central 
Africa? Mr. Stanley has told us that it is a mine of 
wealth. To prove that he believes in his El Dorada 
he is engaged in getting up a kind of John .Company 
for Africa. He is friendly with M‘tese, King of 
Uganda, in the heart of the most flourishing region 
of Africa, and believes that he can arrange with him 
to open up a regular African trade. An enormous 
capital will be needed to start the new enterprise, but 
Mr. Stanley believes that he can get that easily enough 
if once his contracts are secured. But, if he succeeds, 
will Central Africa be made British or American ? 
That sort of colonisation has hitherto been done 
only under English auspices. There are good reasons 
for desiring Central African development to take place 
under Englishmen. We have annexed the Transvaal 
and Fiji; we are about to annex Afghanistan ; but in 
none of these places is there a field for emigration. 
In these cases great responsibilities and great duties 
have no compensating advantages. But Central Africa 
is a country whlch, once open to our enterprise, would 
solve the population question for more than a century. 


Two by no means decaying intellectual pursuits-are 
Mr. Lowe’s aversion—Greek and Latin, which the 
right hon. gentleman thinks are useless in comparison 
with French and German, and metaphysics, which he 
thinks are ridiculous beyond all comparison. Address- 
ing the students of the Croydon School of Art he 
condemned the former with arguments with which we 
are all familiar, and the latter with a concentrated 
expression of large contempt. Metaphysics, he said, 
are “the greatest waste of time.” They “begin by 
assuming something that is not frue, and end by land- 
ing you in something actually absurd.” This reminds 
us of the famous comic definition, that metaphysics 
are what A talks to B, but what B cannot understand, 
and A cannot explain. Yet it is strange that the 
member for a University which glories in a philosophy 
based, as we are assured, upon the demonstrable 
certainties of the senses, should poke fun at meta- 
physics as having their birth in untruth and their fate 
in inanity. But it is rather enjoyable to hear a 
man who makes utility the be-all and end-all of life 
joking at the studies of Professors Alexander Bain and 
Croom Robertson as beginning in error and ending in 
nonsense. 


A perusal of the Memoir of Matthew Davenport 
fill, Recorder of Birmingham, enables us to realise 
vividly what a marvellous change has taken place in 
public opinion on some matters. When Sir James 
Macintosh, who filled the place left vacant by Lord 
Romilly, began his labours, the offences punishable by 
death exceeded one hundred and fifty. The Zimes 
for March 2nd, 1820, records that on Tuesday the 
Old Bailey Sessions had closed, and sentence of death 
was passed on twenty-seven prisoners. Their offences 
were burglary, cattle stealing, privately stealing, house- 
breaking, stealing in a dwelling house, forgery, and 
returning from transportation. Murder, it will be 
observed, was absent from the list. The same journal 
for the 18th says: ‘The Essex Lent Assizes finished 
on Friday. ‘Twenty-one prisoners received sentence 
of death.” Such was life in England when the first 
gentleman of the age, as his admirers called him, 
ruled the land. It is owing to the labours of such 
brave and intelligent men as Mr, Hill that we have 
stepped into a newer and a better day. In 1861 the 
criminal classes were estimated to number 155,368 ; 
in 1871 their number had fallen to 77,790. 


| 


The 
manufacturer has come in, and the lake beneath 
whose waves lie Sodom and Gomorrah is now being 
made into a means for the manufacture of chlorate of 
potash. ‘The saving on the manufacture is more than 
30 per cent. The Dead Sea and 30 percent! Even 
judgment is turned to the purposes of Mammon. 


Among “Things to be Thought of,” Mr. HL S. 
Solly’s pamphlet on A Free Pulpit was made the 
subject of several paragraphs by “ Plain Speech” in 
the Christian World of the 24th ultimo. Outspoken- 
ness is apt to show up things in a opposite point of 
view from that taken by one’s company. It was certainly 
“a change” to find in the Christian IVor/d an argu- 
ment leading up to the conclusion that “after all, when 
it comes to a question of a misunderstanding or 
difference on doctrinal points between a minister and 
his people, a recognised external standard of appeal 
may have its value.” To show the consequence of 
not having ‘such an appeal, we suppose, the following 
illustration was given by “Plain Speech”: “ Here is a 
man who agrees to lay out my garden. I put no 
restriction upon him as to the plan—trusting to his 
own skill and taste to arrange walks, grassplots, beds, 
trees, &c.—but merely require that he shall put in so 
much material and devote so much time to his work. 
Then, after a fortnight, I dismiss him, because I don’t 
admire the position of a bed of geraniums or the 
curve of a gravel path! ‘He has broken no compact, 
he has committed no offence, he. has done nothing 
which he was bound to guard himself against doing’— 
but he must'go! So I say, on Mr. Solly’s principle ; 
but a Court of Law, to say nothing of common sense, 
might take a different view of the matter.” 


In reply to the animadversions of “ Plain Speech,” Mr. 
Solly writes to the editor of the Christian World:— — 


When “Plain-speech” says that a minister and con- 
gregation ought to ascertain something of one another's 
theological position before any engagement is made 
between them, I most emphatically agree with him; and 
in the little tract which he notices in so kindly a spirit I 
was careful to point out that the congregation might do 
this without violating the freedom of the pulpit. Similarly 
it is desirable that people should ascertain something about 
doctors and lawyers before engaging their services. But 
this is no reason for exacting from ministers a pledge 
which is never required from other professional men. The 
latter are simply expected to do what they feel to be their 
duty to their patients and clients ; and when, as sometimes 
happens, this duty conflicts with their pecuniary interest, 
they are in just the same position, though they rarely meet 
with as much sympathy as the minister of a free pulpit 
who finds his views out of harmony with those of his 
congregation. Whether this freedom of the pulpit is 
practically worth much is a point best tested by experience, 
and I can only say that in the body to which I belong it 
has stood some very severe tests during the last two 
hundred years. Our Presbyterian forefathers were 
Trinitarians and Calvinists: most of the free churches 
they founded are now Unitarian. Whether this has been, 
as we think, higher development or not, it is a very strik- 
ing fact that all through this period of change very few 
ministers parted with their congregations on doctrinal 
grounds. No doubt where a minister is frivolous and 
flighty, intent chiefly on startling people with new-fangled 
notions, he is likely enough to abuse his liberty, just as 
extreme Ritualists abuse their covenant with their Church 
and its bishops. But when you have a man really fit to 
be a minister, really competent to satisfy some of the deep 
yearnings of human souls, there is indeed little danger of 
his being dismissed for trifles if his whole congregation, 
all who have had an opportunity of profiting by his services, 
are as “free” to judge as he was to preach. The illustra- 
tion about laying out a garden is ingenious, but hardly 
throws light upon the real question at issue. The true 
minister, who faithfully fulfils his engagement “to study, 
to think, to pray,” to “follow the leading of God’s Holy 
Spirit,” will not often be led to adopt views which a 
majority of his congregation feel a sufficient ground for 
parting with him. No doubt there are special crises and 
periods of theological unrest when this will occasionally 
happen, but matters are hardly remedied by compelling 
the congregation to desert the minister, instead of allow- 
them to dismiss him, so that he may seek a more con- 

enial sphere. Anyhow, when a minister is so dismissed 
it will be more comfort for him than “ Plain-speech” seems 
to imagine, to reflect that no one can reproach him with 
having broken any compact when he tried, though 
unsuccessfully, to lead his people on to what he thought 
higher and purer truth. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


“WHAT Is DOING & SAYING. 


Five barrels of coal to a poor widow are w orth two 
boxes of sermons on charity. 

Mr. Ruskin has been induced to withdraw his resig- 
nation of fhe Oxford Slade Professorship. 

Some one says that the world without woman would 
be a perfect blank, like a sheet of paper not er 
ruled. 

The tone of Bavarian Pi 
Guardian's Dusseldorf corres} 
rather of the “ modern theology ” 
* rizid orthodox.” 

Sir C. Lowther, of Wilton Castle, Yorkshire, has 
given 200 volumes of Moon’s embossed books for the 
‘use of the blind in Japan, intended to form the nucleus 
of a free lending library. The books include works 
on history, biography, religion, science, travel, and 
other subjects, 

Dr. Victor Von Strauss and Tornay, in beginning 
in the University Afagasine a series of expositions of 
“Religion and W orship in Ancient China,” affirms 
that “a noble, though, as yet, undeveloped mono- 
theism forms the real background of the earliest 
religious consciousness.” 

Several striking facts are shown by the French | 
population returns. One is, that the number of 
foreign residents is increasing. The English there 
amount to 99,oco. Another is the small number of 
children in France, as compared with the number of 
adults. In England children—that is, persons under 
the age of 15 years—form about 37 per cent. of the 
population, and persons above 15 years 63 percent. 
In France the former number only 29 per cent., and 
the latter 71. Statistics as to the occupations of the 
French people show that 18,968,000, or 53 per cent., 
are engaged in agriculture. The next figure is, per- 
haps, the most striking of all. Of the agricultural 
population, no fewer than 10,620,000 cultivate their 
own property. . 

The Rev. William Graham, of Liverpool, is the 
Moderator-elect of the English Presbyterian Synod, in 
succession to the Rev. Professor Chalmers, D.D. 
Mr. Graham possesses one of the keenest intellects in 
the Presbyterian Church, and is a man of considerable 
prominence, as well.as an earnest and powerful 
speaker. He is well known as the biographer of Dr. 
John Macfarlane, and is a native of Paisley, having 
been educated at the grammar school of that town, 
proceeding subsequently to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Berlin. Mr. Graham, who is exceedingly popular in 
the North of England, was ordained to the pastorate 
of Mount Pleasant United Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool, in the year 1846. In conjunction with the 
late Dr. Macfarlane, Mr. Graham took .a prominent 
part in bringing about the English union; while, 
during the present session, he has been lecturing on 
“The Theistic Argument ‘and Pantheism” before the 
students at the London Presbyterian College. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes and his, Works. 
Ball. London: Eliot Stock. © 
Apmirers of Oliver Wendell Holmes—and are they 
not legion?—will thank Mr. Ball for his sympathetic 
and appreciative sketch of the popular author. The 
first part is biographical, and tells pteasantly who and 
what Dr. Holmes is; the second part is critical in the 
best sense, and successfully brings out the principal 
features of Dr. Holmes’ writings. Mr. Ballis not con- 
tent with pointing out the literary characteristics of his 
author’s writings, but dwells admiringly on their high 
tone and spirit. The leading principles on which the 
teaching of Dr. Holmes is based are, he says, of a 
thoroughly religious type—Truth, Love, Hopefulness. 
He is an enthusiastic admirer of his subject, and 
imparts to the reader something of his own warm 
affection for Dr. Holmes. No doubt many of those 
who peruse his little book will turn to his-author’s 
well-known works once again with renewed zeSt. And 
what more could a biographer and true critic desire? 


Treasury of Medern Biography. Compiled by Robert 
Cochrane. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
Mr. Cocurane has produced a very readable and 
interesting biographical work. His plan differs from 
that of Aen of Time. The latter comprehends men 
of mark in all departments of human activity, and 
gives of them usually an account as detailed, it is true, 
but as dry as an auctioneer’s catalogue. Mr. Cochrane, 
on the contrary, has selected those who have been 
marked out by great qualities in literature, philanthropy, 
and statesmanship, gives of them a copious biography, 
and appends critical and descriptive estimates from the 
writings of authors of eminence. Thus the sketch of 
Wordsworth is enriched by the addition of Lord 
Coleridge’s lecture on the poet; that of Coleridge by 
articles from De Quincey, Lamb, and Carlyle; that of 
Lamb by copious extracts from Hazlitt, and personal 
recollections by Judge Talfourd and Barry Cornwall. 
The biographies we have named, with those of 


testantism, says the 
vondent, is certainly 
school than of the | 
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Chalmers, Sir David Brewster, Carlyle, Dr. Arnold, 
Macaulay, Hugh Miller, Tennyson, Kingsley, and 
Ruskin, are among the best and fullest in the volume ; 
while minor celebrities are admirably delineated. Mr. 
Cochrane’s method of selection from writers of mark 
and power is most judiciously carried out, and has the | 
advantage of diversifying his work with a variety of | 
opinion, ; style, and treatment. We heartily commend 
the book as a valuable collection of biographies. To 
those who wish to be “well up” in the lives of men 


everywhere talked about, it will be a very useful help, | 


being, as it is, the concentrated essence of many 
voluminous and costly memoirs. 


G. P. Putnam and Sons have issued a volume by 
the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Unitarian minister, Brooklyn, 
entitled Zhe Lible of To-day. The book contains 
eight lectures—four on the Old Testament, one on the 
Apocrypha, and three on the New Testament, setting 


forth the principal results of the best historical and 


scientific criticism of the separate books of the Bible 
and their mutual relations. An American paper writes 
in the following laudatory terms:—“ Mr. Chadwick’s 
volume is timely. It is bright, fearless, sufficiently 
reverent, and shows not only evident research, but 
independent thought. The book will live to help men 
out of darkness, and no feeble tirade against it or its 
author can prevent it from finding its place in the 
world. It is another contribution of honest thought, 
which i is the only holy writing.” 


We have just received another of Mrs. Buckton’s 
books—/fvod and Home Cookery—a fit companion to 
her little book—Health in the House. As the only 
lady member of the Leeds School Board she has now 
published nineteen lessons for herself and her col- 
leagues—the aim of which is “to induce a love of 
cleanliness, personal neatness, and order; to give 
practical instructions ; and to offer every aid to girls 
and their parents to practice the lessons thus taught in 
their own homes.” We cannot too highly commend 
the direction in which Mrs. Buckton is labouring for 
the Ienefit of the rising generation of girls. How 
lucidly she gives her lessons on kitchen arrangements, 
cleaning, bread making, roasting, foods, pastry, frying, 
cookery for sick people, soups, diet, warmth, clothing, 
and yeast, can be ascertained by a careful perusal of 
this cheaply got up little volume, which we heartily 
recommend to all concerned. Here is a class of 
womanly duties which, if well performed, will go a 
long way in helping to make “the stately homes of 
England” places of health, comfort, and happiness. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
A WORD TO THE BOYS. 


Ler duty be your watchword, boys, 
Let conscience, God within you, guide, 

Be quick to hear the ‘‘still small voice,” 
In every doubt let it decide, 

For doubts that come, if bravely met, 
Will pass away and cease to be, 

Like mountain mists so dark and wet 
Before the sunlight bright and free. 


Be truthful ; ’tis ascoward’s part 
To hide the wrong by seeming right. 
Your aye and nay fresh from the heart 
Have in them all the power and might 
Of conscious truth: oaths cannot give 
To words from either mouth or pen 
A deeper meaning—words that live 
Are simple words of honest men. 


Be honest as the light of day, 
Put every action to the test 
Of your own conscience, trust the way 
It points, and this will prove the best. 
An honest man is noble, yea 
No matter what his birth may be, 
An honest soul is more, far more, 
To be desired than pedigree. 


And be your future what it may 
There’s noble work for all to do, 

A thousand lives point out the way 
And bid us travel in it too, 

Then let us work while duty leads 
Let each one try to do some good, 

Not words be ours, but holy deeds 
To help our Human Brotherhood, 


Liverpool. JoHN BIRKETT, 


THE GARDENER'S_ LESSON. 


Two gardeners had their early crops of peas killed by 
the frost. One of them was very impatient under the 
loss, and fretted about it very much. The other went 
patiently to work at once to plant a new crop. After 
a while, the impatient, fretting man went to his neigh- 
bour. ‘To his surprise, he found another crop of peas 
growing finely. He wondered how this could be. 

“These are what I sowed while you were fretting,” 
said his neighbour. 

“But don’t you ever fret?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do; but I put it off till I have repaired the 
mischief that has been done.” 

“Why, then you have no need to fret at all!” 

“True, ” said his friend ; “and that’s the reason I put 
it off.” —Christian at Work. 


February 7, 1879. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
MR. MOODY’S WORK IN CHICAGO, 
Arrer a test of two years the Congregational Ministers 
of Chicago are discussing the value of Mr. Moody’s 
w ork in that city. They reach the conclusion that a 
“quickening” of all the Protestant churches sprang 
out of that winter zeal, adding to them many good 
members, and being still very perceptibly felt-for good. 
But one confession they did not make—that Mr. 
Moody taught many of their ministers a new and 


simpler way of preaching and interesting the lay 
masses in Christian activity. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST. 


A story is in circulation in New York City concerning 
the younger Tyng, to the effect that his habit of making 
all the members of his church. work is occasionally 
distasteful to individuals among them. _—_ Not long ago 
a rich gentleman called upon Mr. Tyng, and told this 
valiant servant of reform that he wished to pay his 
church dues and to have a good pew; but that he did 
not care to be put down on any committee, and that 
he was specially averse to having his wife and daughters 
sent into slums to visit the poor and degraded. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Tyng, “I see what you want; but you have 
come to the wrong place. Just round the corner is 
what you are looking for. There is the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest.” But the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest does not like the joke, and -has defended itself 
from the implied charge of indolence and sloth by 
showing that it is one of the most active religious 
organisations in New York. 


OUR SUNDAY. SCHOOLS: 


THE LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
OUR YOUNG FOE 

On Wednesday evening a social meeting was held at 
College Chapel, Stepney, when Mr. Richard Bartram 
read an excellent paper. on “Our Young Folk.” 
At the close of his paper he said: “I would urge, 
firstly and chiefly, that in dealing with “our young folk” 
religion ought not to be a tabooed subject, that they ought 
not to be left entirely ignorant of the first principles of 
religion, and secondly, that they ought to be trained in 
the principles of that faith which has been a source of 
comfort and help to their parents. I urge that there 
should be less reticence between parent/and child on these 
matters, that there should be a healthy interest evoked 
in all things good, true, and honest, remembering as 
Carlyle says, “The end of Man is an Action, and not a 
Thought, though it were the noblest.” It is necessarily 
impossible to lay down specific rules to be adopted by 
every parent so as to attain that end; each one must judge 
what is best fitted for his child. But encourage every 
symptom of working for others, if it be ever so humbly, 
Make it clear that in following the dictates of duty and 
conscience lies the only happiness. And while every 
encouragement should be given toa desire for information, 
discourage flippant criticism of, and irreverence for the 
highestthings. Thereisone thing, I believe, tobe calculated 
to do good service, and thatis family worship, ifitbe only once 
a week. I am not sure that in suggesting this I may not be 
charged with being reactionary. Be it so. I do not 
believe it will do any harm, and may do much good. 
Let us honour our principles and make our children 
honour them. Let us not imagine that by being less 
particular about the claims that our fellow worshippers 
have on us than are our orthodox brethren, we are dis- 
playing a broad and liberal spirit simply. Such a spirit 
is quite consistent with a strict attention to the duties cast 
upon us by our adherence to a particular set of convic- 
tions. How can we expect our young folk to respect that 
which we fail to show our respect for ourselves? ‘Again 
quoting Carlyle, recollect that “ Conviction, were it never 
so excellent, is worthless till it convert itself into Ce 
That alone is the outward manifestation of hidder 
spirit; that alone is calculated to make those with wh 

we have to deal pay allegiance—nay, reverence, fe, t] 
sei to which it owes its origin. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGI¢ 


LIFE, A MYSTERY, AND ITS LFSSON.* 
Our body and soul are interdependent, and men say in 
their haste that soul is simply the accompaniment of dy, 
yet everybody knows that the soul is the most prec’ 
part of him. When the body dies the doubt arises, ‘ 
not the soul perish with it?” How can we 
innumberable myriads of men, of souls, sing 
Our understanding is not capable of dea in 
problem as this; and yet it is more easy t 
heavenly home than it is to say, “The >i 
the grave.” God is environed wit 
intellects. Why should there be ev 
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was not good enough. That is the verdict of the under- 
Standing. But our understanding is not sufficient to cope 
with this question; we cannot wholly take the verdict of 
our understanding. It is easier to believe in a Supreme 
Power and a Supreme Goodness. What will you do, 
then?’ Why, keep your understanding as bright as 
possible; let nothing hoodwink it. Like the friend you 
are commemorating to-day, let the light of your reason, 
of your understanding, be ever undimmed ; with eyes open 
behold things continually, and with your own eyes only 
behold them. And, like him, apply your understanding 
to things that are within its grasp, chiefly and mainly. 
But after you have done all this, you will still find that a 
sea of mystery, glory, sublimity, and splendour encircles 
you, which is more to you than all you can explain by 
your understanding—that cannot touch the environing 
mystery. Now our friend knew all this; and after thinking 
of it afresh every day, as he did; he would say, “I still hold 
the simplest faith I ever had in the Supreme Power and 
the Supreme Goodness of the Disposer of all events.” 

- » - He had a faith in the Infinite Goodness that 
never wavered. He looked upon the Universe as reflecting 
everywhere that Goodness. He found that Goodness in 
his own breast, and poured it into his speech and into 
his deed; he saw it reflected in his fellow man; he 
served it in the market-place, at the fireside, in city 
and in house, in leisure and in action. He has gone 
closer to its bosom; and the better we are the closer 
we shall be to him, and the more worthy of him 
whom to-day in our tears and love we commemorate 
and honour. Let us go back to life and imitate what 
we know to be best in him. Let us put aside what divides 
man from man. Let us cease to curse our fellow-man ; 
let us cease to tear from his hands any possession of his 
own ; let us be brothers; let us be impartial ; let us be just, 
and sweet, and kind; and let us trust, and reverence, 
and walk in awe of Him who had made us, and 
towards whose mystery and blessedness and _ infinite 
home we, as the years accumulate on us, and as life with 
its events flows past us, are being brought every day 
nearer and nearer. 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Association was held in the 
Working Men’s Institute, Belfast, on the 31st January. 
In spite of the inclement weather the attendance was very 
large and influential. Among those present were:—Hon. 
Wm. Porter, Rev. C. M‘Alester, Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A.; 
Rey. John A. Crozier, B.A.; Rev. Wm. Napier, Rev. John 

ellie, Rev. R. J. Orr, M.A.; Rev. J. Pollard, Rev. James 

ennedy, Rev. T. H. M. Scott, M.A.; Rev. H. T. Basford, 
Rey. B. Gisby, Rev. A. M‘Kinley; Messrs. John Smyth, 


_ M.A, C.E., Banbridge; John R, Musgrave, J.P.; John 


Rogers, R. J. M‘Mordie, Gowan Orr, M.D.; Brace Smyth, 
M.B., T.C.D.; Alexander Hunter, John Campbell, F. D. 
Ward, W. Boyle; Wm. M‘Ninch, W. Spackman, Richard 
Patterson, W. H. Malcolm, Nicholas Oakman, Robert 
Thompson, W. H. Quinn, J. W. Russell, B. Malcolm, 
C.E.; John Orr, B. H. Carroll, H. F. Thomas, W. J. Luke, 
I. M! adden, S. Pinkerton, F. Little, James M‘Clenaghan, 
Omar C. Nelson, David Orr, Moneyrea; James Davidson, 
Mountpottinger; &c. 
On the motion of Mr. MusGRAVE, J.P., the chair was 
“taken by JOHN SMYTH, Esq., M.A., Banbridge. 
The Rey. C. J. M‘ALESTER having given out a hymn 
and offered prayer, 
The CHAIRMAN said: My Christian friends, I thank 
very much for the honour you have conferred on me 
in calling me to preside at this meeting this evening. 


’ When your committee were kind enough to nominate me 


I could not refuse, as I felt very much interested in the pro- 
of the Ulster Unitarian Christian Association. And 

think our laymen should doymore than they have done 
hitherto to advance our pure and simple faith, which 
we claim to be the faith once delivered to the Apostles. 
As treasurer to the Sustentation Fund in connection with 
the Remonstrant Synod, fam well acquainted with the 
circumstances and struggles of many of our congregations, 
and I have been much struck with the self-denying efforts 
of your ministers, who, although in the 2 of small 
incomes, have ever been ready to extend a helping hand 
to those less favoured than themselves, and I have felt 
much more powerful they should be for 
did they receive the full sympathy and co-opera- 
ofthe laity. (Hear, hear.) Much good might be 


- done in further encouraging the young in our congrega- 
_ tions to meet more frequently, not only to increase the effi- 


_ ciency 


of the Sunday schools, but also to infuse more 
s life into the philanthropic and reformatory 
sures which it is the particular function of our Christian 
h to promote. I merely throw out the suggestion, 
at the subject may not be lost sight of. (Applause.) 
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and the Divine mission and authority of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
to defend the right of private judgment, the sacredness of religious 


liberty, and the supreme importance of the Christian life; and | 


to promote the religious education of the young, especially 
through the instrumentality of the Sunday school.” In the 
course of the past year unusual attention was drawn to the 
subject of future punishment; and it is encouraging to find 
distinguished divines connected with those churches which are 
called ‘‘orthocox,” advocating views of retribution such as 
Unitarian Christians have commonly held, bit which until 
recefitly were regarded as sceptical and anti-Christian. The 
committee express deep sorrow at the death of one of their 
number—Mr, William Campbell, who took an active part in 
organising this Association, and was one of its most ardent 
supporters, 
his regret that on account of his infirm health he should be 
unable longer to give his services as secretary. To Mr, Porter is 
due the existence of this Association. 
for the year shows 436 names; last yearthere were 433 sub- 
scribers, The sales for the year amount to a smaller sum than 
was recéived in the previous year, but the diminution is easily 
explained by the depressed state of trade, and cannot be regarded 
as an indication of declining interest in the Association, or in 
the publications which it seeks to circulate. Tracts have been 
given away, and grants have been freely made to ministers and 
others for gratuitous distribution. It is to be regretted that in 
the course of the past year no conference of Sunday school 
workers was held; and it is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that some time in the present year arrangements be made 
for holding such a meeting at some convenient place. 

Mr. ROGERS (treasurer) read the statement of accounts, 
from which it appeared there was £71 18s 9d to the credit 
of the Association. The subscriptions this year, he said, 
had not amounted to so much as last year, though the 
number of subscribers is larger. This he attributed to 
the present depressing times. Some had also fallen off 
through death and removal. 

Rey. J. A. CROZIER (Newry) moved the adoption of the 
report and statement of accounts. In doing so, he said 
with unfeigned regret, he noticed the absence of a dear, 
familiar face from amongst them that evening—their 
valued, loved, and honoured leader, guide, philosopher, 
and friend, the Rev. John Scott Porter. He believed that 
the interest in their Association was a growing interest, 
and he did not form his opinion upon the fact that the 
number of subscribers was slightly increasing rather than 
diminishing, but upon the undoubted effect which the 
Association had not only upon their own churches and 
other churches in this country, but: upon the members of 
kindred associations and churches established in their 
sister land of England. The reaction from the very 
extreme views that were held and advocated, and were 
still held by some prominent advocates of the Unitarian 
denominationin England—the reaction from those extreme 
views, as was naturally to be expected, was rapidly leading 
vast number of serious thinkers amongst their own 


_denominations to hold and advocate views almost identical 


with these that they put forward in the report as constitut- 
ing the basis of their Ulster Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion. They saw it in the improved tone of the Unitarian 
After some remarks on Scotland, the Scotch 
and the recent Bank failures, Mr. Crozier then advo- 
cated the drawing closer of the bonds of fellowship between 
themselves and the great Association across the Atlantic 
which held similar views with themselves. He suggested 
a way in which they could act in common was by joining 
in a missionary movement in India and in China. 
(Applause.) 

Mr JAMES M‘FADDEN seconded the resolution. He 
said the committee were able to lay before them that 
evening a report of a satisfactory character. Before 
sitting down, perhaps they would allow him to allude to 
the absence that night of one who had ever taken an 
interest in the welfare of that and kindred societies. They 
all sympathised most deeply with Mr. Porter in the cause 
of his absence; but they hoped and trusted that the sick- 
ness under which he at present suffered would soon pass 
away, so as to enable him to assume some of those duties 
to which his heart was so much attached; for although he 
was absent that night, he was sure the report of that meet- 
ing would give him the utmost satisfaction. (Applause.) 

The resolution was put and passed, 

The Rev. ALEX. GORDON (Belfast) proposed—“ That 
we give a hearty welcome, amongst other friends, to the 
representatives of the Universalist Churches of Scotland 
and America.” The Association, which held its annual 
meeting that night, had a double designation—it was 
Unitarian and it was Christian. He had great sympathy 
with that which was. signified by the first term, with every 
Unitarian movement, whether Christian or not; but he 
had stronger sympathy with that which was implied by 
the second. The work which they had todo as Christians 
seemed to him to stand upon a higher platform than the 
work which they had to do as Unitarians. The one was 
the purification of the] mind from error, the other was the 
regeneration of souls from sin. It was for the latter 
object that our Lord cathe into this world, it was in that 
work that He was to them example, leader, inspirer, and 
wherever he (Mr. Gordon) found Christians doing dis- 
tinctively Christian work, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian, 
be they Catholic or Calvinist, Lutheran or Baptist—he 
found men who were doing what, in his mind, was the 
highest work that falls upon the sons of men and the 
children of God to attempt and to carry out. They had 
present with them that night a lady who had come to shock 
all their insular notions and all their Presbyterian preju- 
dices, and to scatter them to the winds by the melody of 
her speech—Mrs. Soule—(applause)—who was now on a 


‘mission of hope and comfort and goodwill to the scattered 


Universalist societies in Scotland. An old woman once 
said when she was returning from a Calvinist sermon 
about the other world, “Why it’s only out of one worry 
into another.” (Laughter.) The Universalists had made 
them feel that not only was there more to be known about 
the world to come than the catechisms claimed to teach, 


| but that that more was a further, a fuller, and a brighter 


development of the great love of the Universal Father. 
«Mr. JOHN ROGERS, in seconding the resolution, sympa- 
thised with Mrs, Soule in her efforts in Scotland. By 


Some months ago the Rev. J. Scott Porter expressed | 
| had not been so unfortunate as to have wa! 
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to the Scotch, which he thought they had not found in 
the Confession of Faith. 

The resolution was passed.amid applause. 

Mrs. SOULE, who was warmly received, then addressed 
the meeting. After some preliminary remarks, she went 
on to giv@an account of the progress of the Universalist 
Church in Scotland. There were Universalist congrega- 
tions in Glasgow, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, and other 


places. They were small, but she did not think they 
represented all the spirit of their religion that there was 
in Scotland. She thought it was growing very constantly. 
As their brother had well observed, revelations had been 
recently made in Scotland of financial villany, if she must 
use that word. Perhaps she would not be so severe if she 


ned up one 
morning to find she had only £2 in her pocket, the rest of 
her money having been in the Glasgow City Bank. 
(Applause.) She believed these revelations of financial 
villany among persons in the orthodox Churches of Scot- 
land would lead the people of Scotland to think very 
seriously whether this preaching that had been going on 
for centuries had produced spiritual purity, whether it had 
produced Christian men and women. In the conversa- 
tions she had had with some Presbyterians there she had 
heard things said which made her feel that they were 
wakening up to a sense that some other doctrine was to 
be preached in Scotland if Scotland was to be redeemed 
from the many sins that were now cursing it; and although 
it was hard work to preach Universalism or Unitarianism 
there she thought the old iceberg of Calvinism was 
gradually thawing out, and that as time goes on a nearer 
and a more beautiful faith would predominate there. 
(Applause.) Mrs. Soule then gave an account of the 
progress of Universalism in America since its introduction 
by John Murray in 1770, and concluded a very able 
address by exhorting the two denominations of Uni- 
tarianism and Universalism to rise up in their might, and 
send missionaries to every heathen land. (Applause.) 

The Rev. D. M‘KINLEy (Baptist) addressed the meeting. 

The Rey. B. GisBy also delivered an address. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman on the 
motion of Mr. W. Spackman, seconded by the Key. R. 
J. Orr, M.A, 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. B. 
H. Carroll and the select choir for their very efficient 
services, on the motion of the Rev. H. T. Basford. 

The meeting closed shortly before eleven o'clock. * 


* MACCLESFIELD: PARSONAGE STREET. 
GIFT OF A NEW ORGAN. 

ON Sunday, January 26th, a handsome new organ (the 
gift of the Mayor of Macclesfield, Mr. Chas. Brocklehurst) 
was opened in the Parsonage-street Chapel. The Rev. J. 
RUSSELL preached an appropriate sermon, and Mr. G. H. 
Goodwin presided at the organ. There was a large 
congregation. 

On Tuesday following a tea party was held, when selec- 
tions of music were performed on the new instrument by 
Mr. Grundy and Mr. Shuttleworth. Subsequently the 
MAYOR presided, and expressed the great pleasure it 
gave him to be with them in their rejoicing. (App!ause.) 

Mr. J. YATES, on behalf of the congregation, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Mayor for his magnificent gift, 
and trusted it might be made a means of improving their 
services, and be a blessing to all who.attended them.. He 
then paid a tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Greg, 
of Bollington, who had rendered them great help as.a 
congregation. 

Mr. HAUGHTON seconded the motion, observing that 
now they had got a good minister and a good organ their 
means of usefulness were increased. After a few words 
from Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. SMITH, the resolution was 
carried with much cheering. 

The Mayor returned thanks, and said that if the gift 
of an organ had afforded pleasure to them, it had been 
equally pleasing to him to make it. He had worshipped 
frequently at the chapel, and he had often thought it 
would be desirable that there should be a good organ to 
improve the musical portion of the service. When he 
spoke to Mr. Russell on the subject, he was informed that 
an effort was being made to get a larger organ, but at the 
same time he was told that it would be a long time before 
they expected to attain their object, and he thereupon 
offered to present an instrument. He was present at the 
service on Sunday evening, and was very pleased to hear 
the sweet tones of the organ. It was a credit to the 
builder, and he felt sure it would be the means of im- 
proving their services and urging them on in the noble 
work they had before them. He urged them to increased 
exertion in the school and chapel, and expressed a hope 
that they would flourish and do good in time to come, 
(Applause.) 

An adjournment was then made to the chapel, where a 
selection of sacred music was performed by the choir. 

The organ contains the following stops : Open Diapason, 
Stop Diapason, Principal, Fifteenth, Flute, Clarabella, 
Keraulophon, Voice Celeste, Oboe, Pedal Bourdon (16 
feet), Pedal Coupler. It has one manual and full compass 
of pedals (CC to F). The builder is Mr. J. Cole,. of 
Manchester. 
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BELFAST.—On Monday evening, January 27th, a lecture was 
iven by Mr, Vere Foster on ‘‘ Incidents of Travel in America,” 
in the Rosemary-street Lecture Hall, to the members of the 
Mutual Improvement Society, the Rev. J. C. Street presiding. 
There was a large attendance. The chairman bore testimony to 
the-fact that Mr. Foster had from his own private means sent 
hundreds of poor starving paupers from the country, and pro- 
vided for them hemes in another country, where many of them 
had risen to great prosperity. The lecture was of a most 
interesting character,.and fills over four columns of the Ae/fast 
Whig. The chairman testified that Mr, Foster had his own 
religious convictions, and knew how-to stand by them like a 
man; he‘never allowed his personal charity to suffer in the 
slightest degree by the cpinions of the community in which he 
lived. Catholic and Protestant, men*of all creeds, churches, 
and communities, had alike received benefactions {rom the kindly 


€r | hand of their friend. At the close of the lecture, on the motion 


work there, there was no doubt she was doing a great |<f Mr. J. M. Darbishire, seconded by Mr. George Fisher, a 


_ 
t sete" . a 


deal of good in bringing the knowledge of the loving God | vote of thanks was passed amid great enthusiasm to Mr, Foster, 


THE ‘U NC H ANG EABLENESS OF GOD. 
BY THE LATE HENRY NORRINGTON, 
In the rich beauty of the summer day 
) : e 
We trace the course of the majestic sun, 
As he pursues his swift but silent way, 
Impelled by Him, the wise and perfect one. 
The world is penetrated by his rays, 
Fish, bird, beast, insect fill the joyous earth, 
And by their life send forth their constant praise 
To that Beneficence that gave them birth. 
In the dull darkness of the winter gloom 
The glorious sun is hid in mist and cloud, 
Life seems absorbed in death’s relentness doom, 
And earth is covered by the frost-white shroud. 
In winter’s cold, as in the summer’s heat, 
Behind the cloud, the sun remains the same, 
And faith discerns him in his deep retreat, 


Clearly as Sense, which sees the living flame. 


Fit emblem this of our dear Father’s love— 
Felt most by him of all the human race, 

On whom it once descended like a dove— 
Encircling all things in its wide embrace. 


In life, in death, in sorrow, and in joy, 

This Love divine knows neither change nor end, 
And, perfected i in us,’ will fear destroy, 

And mortal with immortal love will blend. 


Unitarian Herald, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1879. 


The 
FRIDAY, 
A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
_ place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


. tts power. 
Wittram Evitery CHANNING. 


WHAT CHRIST CAME FOR. 
it 
Ir is affirmed by others—and to-day with loud, per- 
sistent voices—that CurisT aimed at founding an 
organised ecclesiastical society. But it isa profoundly 
mischievous misconception to declare that his mission 
was the erection of an association. It is the error 
upon which sacerdotalism in all its forms, whether 
Romanist or Anglican, is built; and, therefore, sacer- 
dotalists are glad to see it maintained in such books as 
Lee Homo, and Mr. Currteis’s Bampton Lectures. 
£cce Homo gave an unhealthy stimulus to the idea that 
the institution of a corporation called the Church was 
an essential part of the purpose of CuRIsT ; and since 
then the plausible but false and extremely baneful 
theory has become more prevalent. JoHN HENRY 
Newman, the subtlest thinker among the Roman 
Catholics in the world, saw at a glance that the book 
would do yeoman’s service in the interests of the 
Church of Rome. Canon Curvreis propounds the 
same view in his Bampton Lectures on “ Dissent.” 
“What,” he asks, “was the employment and purpose 
of our Lorn’s earthly ministry?” And the answer he 
returns is this: “It was to the training and preparation 
of an evangelising society that the whole of his short 
ministry was devoted.” But if the establishment of a 
society was the chief object of the ministry of Curisr, 
it will be difficult in the last degree to silence the 
controversial artillery of Romanists, when they main- 
tain that the society he came to found was exhibited 
in. the medizval Chureh of Western Europe. The 
work of Curist was not that of rearing an organic 
Christianity. It was personal and spiritual. It was 
that of drawing and indissolubly binding hearts to 
himself. If it had any reference at all to the forma- 
tion of a society, the reference was only secondaty. 
This is no slight distinction.. It is as wide as the 
division which has rent Christendom asunder into 
Protestant and Catholic. If the main aim of CuristT 
was to establish a visible church, then the prime 
question must clearly be what association, calling 
itself the Church, is. the right one to join? If his 
‘main object was to set on foot a Church, then it is 
reasonable to infer that the Church would have the 
gift of salvation, and be the guardian of religious 
truth. Sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, ecclesiastical 
infallibility follow, as a natural consequence, from the 
doctrine that Curist came to erect an institution in 
which men might be convoyed by the priesthood safely 
to heaven. If, on the other hand, his primary object 
was to create a new life in human souls by uniting 
them in motive, aim, sympathy with himself and with 
Gop—if it was to set going a mighty fermentation in 
the atmosphere of the world by manifesting the beauty, 
the glory, the divinity of the soul when radiant with 
the image of Gon, then the organisation of a Church, 


|“own people. 
| speech, as recorded in the Gospels, that looks like 
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shevuw it be a convenient, an expedient, and an 
important thing, will not be the essential and vital 
thing. 

The modern predominant idea of a church -as an 
integral part of Christianity, finds no countenance in 
the teaching of Curist as to the work givens him 
to do. Amidst all his clear declarations of the ptirpose 
for which he came into the world, he never once stated 


| that he was sent to found a hierarchal corporation. 
| He never passed through any of those forms which 
are supposed to be fhe qualifications of a hierarchy. 


He never was ordained. He never took upon himself 


_any Official relation to mankind any more than to his 


There is not a single utterance in all his 


organising men. His was not the systematising mind. 
Thereis not in the history of religion any contrast so 
striking, so fundamental, so oppugnant, as that between 
the spirit and the example of his life and the enor- 
mous and pompous organisation of Christian churches 
which pretend to derive their authority and their forms 
from him. No: the grand sacerdotal denominations, 
with their thousand errors, are not the creation of the 
spirit of Curist, but the off-spring of the ambitious 
minds of ecclesiastics. 

Let us add here that we do not undervalue the various 
instruments which the Christian life employs. We 
would not be understood as setting aside the church, 
nor the various associations which cluster around it. 
It cannot be set aside. Churches will be formed, 
because they spring out of the necessities of man. 
Those who are seeking a common end will seek it by 
common help through the social element. But what 
has come to pass? This: that instead of the grandeur 
of the kingdom of Gop in the individual, instead of 
the power of purity and beauty which comes from the 
disclosure of a Curist-like life in each particular 
person, there has been an artificial organic body. And 
when Christianity is mentioned, people identify it with 
churches, and not with individuals; or with individuals 
solely as members of churches. Reverence for 
religious societies has almost destroyed the living force 
of individual piety. Individuals are grander than 
institutions. Institutions are only jewel cases: men 
are the jewels. But churches have been made largely 
to take the place of the power of personal goodness. 
Individuals have been absorbed to make corporations ; 
and Curist’s great idea of divine individuality in men 
has almost been lost sight of through many ages. 
When we contemplate what the Church has been and 
done through whole centuries, we wonder that the 
divine personal life has not been extinguished. But it 
has been kept warm and gfowing here and there in 
holy women and great-souled men; afid the force of 
Christianity has not been in the cathedral, or in the 
temple, or in the synagogue, or in organisation, or in 
denominations, but in | the sum Of men’s individual 
excellencies, 


It is affirmed, again, that Crist came to formulate 
a theology.. But if this idea be true, it is singular, and 
it is inexplicable, that he constructed no system of 
divinity. No enunciation of what is called the Catholic 
Faith, which if a man does not keep whole and unde- 
filed, he shall perish everlastingly, ever came from 
those lips which spoke of oneness of heart with him- 
self and of love to one another as. the basis of 
discipleship; and if the Catholic Faith be the true 
bread from heaven, Curist dispensed not the heavenly 
manna. He made no demand for subscription to a 
series of puzzles in metaphysics; invented no cage of 
creeds, with the inscription written ovér it, “ Whoso 
would be a Christian must enter hera;’ elaborated no 
Confession of Faith with the command “If thou 
wouldst be saved, thou must swear by this.” If these 
are essentials, it must be charged upon him who spake 
as the Father gave commandment, that his teaching is 
an imperfect and inadequate expression of Christian 
truth. 

Again: it is singular, it is inexplicable, if Curist 
came to teach theology, that no two schools of thought 
can agree as to what that theology is.. The in 
tations of it are so varied, so contradictory as to con- 
stitute distinct and irreconcileable faiths. 

We do not join in the growing condemnation of 
theology itself. Every man who thinks, and who 
arranges his thoughts by their logical relations, will 
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have a theology. Not to have one, negative or posi- 
tive, one of some form, is evidencé of the want of 
intellectual activity. The uses of this inevitable 
systematisation open up another question. While we 
throw off the despotism of creeds, used not to inspire 
and foster religious thoughtfulness but to limit and 
destroy it, we yet recognise the proper uses of state 
ments of doctrine. They give logical shape to beliefs. 
They forma basis for instruction. But when theologies, 
or doctrines, or any other instruments are, either 
by superstition, or by carelessness, or by formalism, 
put above piety and praised more than goodness, then 
the servant has usurped the place of the master. The 
end of the law is love out of a pure heart. All 
theology is to be tried by its power of producing life. 
And when, in any of those ways in which the fruitful 
Gop works upon the human heart, there manifestly 
appears the genuine life of love, no man is to dispute 
it for want of doctrinal associations, nor is he, with 
worse folly, to arrogate to doctrinal beliefs, unaccom- 
panied by holiness of life, a superiority over goodness of 
life which cannot affirm itselfin any intellectual forms. 
All theology is good for is to make piety. Piety is 
not to be judged by theology. Theology is, in a large 
way, to be judged by piety. We have no quarrel with 
creeds, systems, or theologies, except so far as they 
suppress or neglect holiness of heart and life; but alas! 
for this very reason, our quarrel with some still popular 
creeds is a deep and vital one. Our whole burning 
desire and the aim of our life are to awaken in men 
a real living religion; and we will use gladly whatever 
will produce that fruit, and will cut down as cumberers 
of the ground whatever tends to hinder its growth. 
Hence, by the very highest considerations, we are 


committed against the popular theologies, because 


while the life of Jesus has been the inspiration of Gop 
to the world, theologies have reared rightness of think- 
ing—that is, thinking after their fashion—above 
righteousness of life. But we rejoice that the time is 
now come when men are beginning to regard religion 
no longer as a scholastic, technical, and intellectual 
system, but as a personal life of doing justice and 
loving mercy, the spring of which is love to Gop 
and love to man. 


Death of Hr. “John Armstrong, 


WE regret -to learn that this venerable friend die 
yesterday morning. He was in his 89th year. We 
hope to supply in our next number a sketch of his. 
active and useful life. hi , 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES, " 

Il. 
Ir takes a considerable time after a minister has made a 
change to settle down, to become acquainted with his 
people and his work. To transplant a plant too often 
injures the roots, impedes the full and healthy develop- 
ment of the plant, prevents it flowering in due. course. 


‘And this simile may be applied to a minister ‘given to 


change, who removes from place to place too frequently to 
allow himself time to take root in any place, and develope 
into a useful and successful workman who needeth not 
to be ashamed. . t 

It must be borne in mind a minister’s work is of such a 
nature that requires time to root, develope, and blossom into 
success. It is not like a material calling, which, given the . 


necessary. appliances, combined with patience, foresight, 
and skill is expected, in a given time, to produce a 
stipulated result. You cannot apply the ee 


system to spiritual work. It's of slow growth. Its « 
tions.are upon human hearts, which are oft of a ste 
nature. The seed has to be sown patenting and f 
and tended and watered accordingly.: 
spring up in due course it has to be sown n, an 
watched with still greater care, in full trust yey 3 iL 
not in the end fall fruitless to the ground, but in God’ 
own time germinate, spring up, and bear fruit as He » 
It often happens that the truest success comes a 
hardest sowing, and springs up in unexpected q 
and at an unexpected time; that the seed. 
reaped in joy. 
The custom silk aeplridnce of the We 
quoted in favour of short o— 
are relaxing their hold on the 
Wesleyan recently told me that | 
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becoming known and understood by his people, and his 
work amongst them is only beginning to tell. 

The Rev. H. S. Brown in addressing, some time ago, a 
company of Baptist students, spoke against frequent 
ministerial changes. He urged that only a genius can 
work marvellous spiritual results in a short time, and as 
the majority of Baptist students were not geniuses, they 
must depend for their success upon faithful, unweary- 
ing effort in one place. Now I am inclined to believe that 
-the ministers of our churches are more largely endowed 
with the gift of genius than those of the Baptist churches. 
‘Still, after all, genius is too choice a gift to be bestowed 
universally updn ministers, and with the majority true, 
lasting spiritual. success will result only from faithful, 
‘untiring effort in one place for a considerable length of 
‘time. I cannot but believe that if a man labours faithfully 
“and patiently, preaching his message of truth as oppor- 
stunity serves, and strives to live up to it in his daily life; 
if in the spirit of his Great Master he goes ‘about doing 
“good, though he may labour on for long without seeing 
»much outward result, success will crown his efforts in the 
send. He will become a power for good in the district, 
‘will win the affection and confidence of many not of his 
-household, and his labours will not be unrecognised or 
unblest of God. 


‘We do not surrourid the ministerial office with any 
“superstitious halo. A minister wins our confidence and 
‘Inspires our affection only so far as he strives to be a 
rfaithful leader of men, and to realise in his own life the 
ideal he wishes his hearers to attain. It is not so much 
“the vocation which sanctifies the man, but the minister 
“by the spirit in which he lives and does his work sanctifies 
-the vocation. This can most effectually be done by faith- 
ful, constant, loving devotion in that corner of the great 
“vineyard in which he is planted. 

Ah! but the sermons; there’s the pinch. I know it 
‘must sometimes be hard work. The demands upon a 
minister are so great that to always preach new sermons 
cimplies a greater strain than even a giant can bear, and 
' “the attempt to do so necessitates hurried and irtcomplete 
preparation. Whether he adopts this course, or works 
out more thoroughly a smaller number, and occasionally 
“repeats, he is often blamed. In the one case the critic 
_ Says there isnot muchinthem. In the other, “it’s only an 
-old sermon again.” Yet would not a smaller number of 
sermons, thoroughly prepared and occasionally repeated, 

be in the end more effective than a larger number of crude 

-ones, which lose their interest with the occasion? In 
‘listening to an able sermon you often profit more from 
hearing it the second time than the first. Points which 
might not have struck you so forcibly then, come home 
mow, while a minister can often deliver a sermon the 
~second time with greater emphasis and power. 

It is not within the power of all to be striking and 
-original ; still the limited number of thoughts an average 
‘thinker possesses may be increased by reading and 
observation, and in skilful hands can be made to goa 
long way in varying combinations and with fresh sur- 
roundings. In nature the number of simple elements is 
comparatively small, yet their combinations are infinite. 
In the English alphabet we have only 26 letters, yet from 
‘them is produced the English language, with all its varied 
_ stores. 

_ Have not, too, the ministers of our churches an advan- 
tage over those of some other religious communities? A 
Lancashire clergyman, reviewing his ministry not long 
“ago, stated that clergymen were placed at a great dis- 
advantage when compared with scientific men, because 
the one had no new tale to tell, but only the same old 
story, while the other was always speaking of some new 
thing. Now, our ministers are not expected in almost 
each sermon to repeat the same old story, and present to 
-their hearers a complete scheme of salvation. They have 
the wide world of thought and literature before them, 
‘from which they can cull. The Bible, the sacred books 
-of all nations, the intuitions and experience of man, 
Philosophy, history, science, are all vast storehouses from 
which they are permitted to draw in the endeavour to 
efind “sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
_ And in these days of the higher education of women, 
mn we cannot but rejoice at the increasing efforts made 
their abilities, and give them fair play in the 
for existence, might I not with all reverence 
: ministers’ wives what a relief it would be 
to the over taxed brains of their husbands if, occasionally, 
they would write a sermon for them. It might not bristle 
with theology and philosophy, but it would not be lacking 
in sound practical advice. I know more than one minister 
whose fortune consists not in the stipend he receives from 
his congregation, but in the good wife he possesses, whose 
ily presence sanctifies his home, and who, if willing 
y to put aside the M. 


-asior artha and adorn herself 
th Mary spirit could give most efficient help in this 


In expressing my decided preference for and belief in 
reater value of a continuous ministry of moderate 
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length in one place, rather than in a fitful ministry of 
short duration in many places I would not be misunder- 
stood. I do not wish to imply that when ‘a minister’ has 
once settled down in a place he must be immovable what- 
ever be the conditions and circumstances. Events may 
transpire which will render a change not only desirable 
but necessary. Death takes from the ranks of the 
ministry the weak and venerable, aye, and sometimes the 
young and strong, which necessitates an occasional 
shuffling of the cards. A minister has, too, no moral 
right to remain in a place to the detriment of the cause 
he professes to Advance merely because he is the recipient 
of an endowment, and allows his interest in his life work 
to be overshadowed by his greater interest in the endow- 
ment. There should also be sufficient doctrinal and 
spiritual sympathy between minister and people, and if 
this is outgrown the minister should voluntarily resign. 
If, too, from any cause a coolness should arise between 
minister and people whieh casts a shade over the good 
feeling which should exist, and interferes with the 
successful prosecution of the common work they profess 
to have at heart; if a minister does not satisfy the 
spiritual needs of his people, or they do not appreciate his 
efforts, then a change of relationship is desirable. But 
such necessities are, I believe, the exception rather than 
the rule. What is wanted is.a little more forbearance, 
charity, and kindly consideration on both sides. 

I fear the increasing tendency to short pastorates arises 
from a restless spirit, from a love of change on the part 
both of minister and people. That in the end it is detri- 
mental to the happiness of the minister, as well as to 
deep-rooted spiritual success, I firmly believe. In the 
patient, plodding, continuous effort of a faithful, sincere, 
and earnest man, who, when he has sown his seed, waits 
with restful heart until the appointed harvest, we have the 
surest guarantee of a true, genuine, and lasting spiritual 
success, 

But the subject is an almost exhaustless one, opening 
out so many side, yet important issues; and I must have 
long since wearied the patience of your readers. My 
only hope is that I may have stimulated thought on some 
vital questions, and, if so, my purpose will be fulfilled. 

Bolton. : FRANK TAYLOR. 

—— ? 
EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTAIN UNION -FOR 

, MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of this Union was held in the Cross- 
street Chapel, Congleton, on the forenoon of Wednesday 
the 29th ult. The MAyor of MACCLESFIELD, Charles 
Brockleshurst, Esq., in the chair. There were present 
Rey. Iden Payne, minister of the congregation; H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., A. Ashworth, N. Green, J. Russell, W. 
Harrison, P. M. Higginson, M.A., James Black, M.A., 
G. Statham, E. B. Broadrick, — Hammond, C. Burgess, 
W. Worrell, J. Worrell, T. Moore, A. Roberts. 

The CHAIRMAN.said that this being a meeting for 
business he would reserve any remarks he desired to 
make until the evening meeting. 

Mr. BLACK read the following reports, in addition to 
those given in our last, to the meeting:— 


Congleton.—The past year has been one of severe trial in 
consequence of the great depression of trade in general, and of 
the staple trade of our town in particular, Some of our friends 
have been compelled to leave us altogether to find employment 
elsewhere, and others have been kept away from public worship 
through the prevailing distress) We have also to lament the 
removal of some from amongst us by the inexorable hand of 
death, amongst whom I must specially mention our very active 
and highly esteemed friend, the late Mr, Robert Burslam. 
Seventy adults are in actual connection with the church, and, 
notwithstanding unfavourable circumstances, the public religious 
services continue to be tolerably well attended. Our Sunday 
schools and the classes connected with them, as also the Mutual 
Improvement Society, the Band of Hope, and Sunday School 
Savings’ Bank are as efficient and flourishing as ever. 

Mottram,—At Mottram things have gone steadily and quietly 
along. A course of Sunday evening discourses, bearing more or 
less on liberal Christianity, was commenced towards the close of 
the year 1877. These discourses were extended to the first few 
weeks in 1878. The congregations attending these services 
were very much larger than those attending the usual Sunday 
evening services. We held towards the close of the year 1877 a 
service of song. From the success attending this new feature in 
our Sunday worship we were encouraged to attempt a similar 
service last winter; flor were we disappointed in our expecta- 


tions. The piece we selected was ‘‘ Eva,” and a very large 
number of persons were drawn to the chapel on the night of the 
service, Je are now preparing another of these interesting 


services which we intend holding in a few weeks. Our Sunday 
school anniversary sermons were preached last May by the Rev. 
T. R. Elliott, of Rochdale. The collections were good, showing 
that the friends of the school were still as willing as ever to 
support this important branch of our religious society. The 
annual procession of the scholars of the Sunday school and 
teachers took place on the second Sunday in July, and they were 
joined by many members of the congregation. Mr. Green 
addressed a large number of persons who are always attracted on 
this day to witness the procession. In the evening the chapel 
was filled. Over a hundred scholars obtained prizes this year 
for their regular attendance, Last autumn we saw our way to 
the purchase of a harmonium, which cost between £17 and £18. 
Social parties which have been held in the course of the year, I 
am able to speak of them as having been very successful. The 
ladies’ party, held yearly in November, was numerouslv attended, 
Alderman Duckworth, of Bury, an old and valued friend at 
Mottram, presiding. Mr. Duckworth still continues his liberal 
pes rr to the cause at Mottram, Our Christmas gathering of 
friends was a large one. Two or three dramas perfo: by 
teachers and scholars have, on the whole, been well attended. | 
The TREASURER (Mr. Dowson) then read the financial 


° 
* 


and anincome of £701. 13s., being a balance due to the 
treasurer of £15. 13s. $d. The treasurer made a state- 
ment of the financial prospects ofthe U nion for the year 1879, 


from which it appeared that, owing tothe expected reduction 
of £65 in the grant of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association there would be a deficit on the year of about 
the same amount. In view of this deficit, the treasurer 
with great regret proposed to the Union, as a necessary 
step, a reduction in the grants to Mottram, Stalybridge, 
and Congleton, and a similar reduction in the salary of 
the missionary at Longton and Newcastle. The salary of 
Glossop missionary being paid without expense to the 
other congregations in the Union, no reduction would be 
made in it. The treasurer also stated that the £200 
which he had undertaken to raise towards the Denton 
Chapel from the congregations had been more than 
raised, about £230 being either paid or promised. 

The following resolutions were carried :— 

That the reports of the secretaries, sub-treasurer, and ministers 
of congregations assisted by the Union, be received and printed. 

That the officers for the ensuing year be :—Treasurer: Thomas 
Thornely, Esq., J.P., Godley. Sub-Treasurer: Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross. Secretaries: Rev. Jas. Black, M.A., 
Stockport; Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., Styal. 

That the annual simultaneous sermons be preached, and 
collections made on behalf of the Union, on the second Sunday 
in March. ’ 

That this meeting, while greatly regretting to have received 
notice of a considerable reduction in the grant made to their 
funds by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, desire 
to renew their expression of thanks for the support which the 
Association has rendered, and continues to render, to the Union. 

That in view of the reduction of the grants from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association by a sum not less than £60 
per annum, the Union regrets that it is necessary that the grants 
to Mottram and Stalybridge be reduced to £50 each, and the 
grant to Congleton to £40 per annum; and that the salary of the 
Rey. J. C. Williams be reduced to £110 per annum. 


A service was held at three o’clock. The Rev. James 
Black conducted the devotional part, and the Rev. Wm. 
Binns preached the sermon. We shall give a report of 
this discourse in a subsequent number. After the sermon 
tea was provided in the schoolroom, at which upwards 
of 170 persons were present. 

A PUBLIC MEETING 

was held undér the chairmanship of Mr. CHARLES 
BROCKLEHURST, Mayor of Macclesfield, when about 200 
people were present. On and near the platform were 
observed, the Revs. Iden Payne, J. Black, M.A., J. Russell, 
W. Harrison, N. Green, P. M. Higginson, M.A., W. Binns, 
A. Ashworth, J. Walker (Baptist); also Messrs. Harry 
Rawson (deputation from the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association), John Dendy (deputation from the 
Manchester District Unitarian Association), and George 
Statham, secretary of the Congleton congregation. 

The CHAIRMAN said: It gives me much pleasure to be 
with you on this occasion, and especially to see the signs 
of fruitful activity amongst our Congleton friends. When 
your worthy and active minister, Mr. Payne, asked me to 
preside at this anniversary, I at first hesitated;- still I 
must say that I am glad that I consented as, although you 
might easily have found someone who was _ better 
acquainted with the particular work and aims of the East 
Cheshire Union, and better able to address you on the 
great general principles of our liberal faith, you could 
scarcely have found one who more heartily wishes you 
success to this Association in its efforts to promote the 
moral and religious education of the people, and the diffu- 
sion of our pure and simple Christian faith. Before 
sitting down I must congratulate our Congleton friends 
on the success of this gathering. I hope it may be the - 
source of much encouragement to them and their energetic 
minister in the prosecution of what must be sometimes a 
rather up-hill work. I must also express my individual 
thanks to Mr. Binns for the capital sermon he gave us 
this afternoon, and I hope that the great result of our 
various proceedings to-day will be to give us all fresh zeal 
and vigour in doing all the good we can whilst here, and 
in carrying out to a successful issue the important work 
which the East Cheshire Union has taken in hand. 

The Rev. IDEN PAYNE then proposed a resolution of 
welcome to the Association, and expressed the pleasure 
it gave him to see so many ministers and friends. 

The Rev. JAs. BLACK, in replying, said he trusted 
the meeting of the Association would cheer the heart 
of the congregation and spur them on to renewed 
efforts and still greater zeal in the dissemination of their 
simple faith. He was sorry that they should have to 
present such an unfavourable report. The reduction of 
the British and Foreign grant by £65 would cripple their 
efforts to some extent, but each’ locality would, he 
hoped, be able to make up its share of the deficiency. 
He was glad to know that the Congleton congregation 
was. doing well, and advised them, in these times of 
depression of trade, to meet often in their schoolroom and 
read and sing together, and so by drawing close together 
they would not feel cold. 

The Rev. N. GREEN proposed a welcome to the deputa- 
tions from the British and Foreign and the Manchester 
District Unitarian Associations. 

Mr. HARRY RAWSON, in reply, said he was sorry that 
he had not been able to come to Congleton with £10 more 
instead of £10 less, but it must be borne in mind that the 
Association gave as it received. Ifit reaped a plentiful 
harvest, it distributed with a plentiful hand. Its object 
was not to endow, but pay its way. He had brought some 
reports with him which would speak more eloquently than 
he could as to the work that the British and Foreign had 
done and was doing. During the 53 years of its existence 
it had done much good useful work, and it was prepared 
to do in the future as it had done in the past, and he 
trusted that the sympathy and support it would yet meet 
with would enable it to double its usefulness. Probably 
most of the young people present did not know that only 
so far back as 1813 it was a felony to teach and preach 
against the doctrine of the Trinity. Happily, there was 
a better state of things now. They had now, with proper 
reverence and decorum the full and perfect freedom of 
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speech, and people could teach and preach their opinions ) 
without fear. To the British and Foreign Unitarian | 
Association—to Robert Aspland and men of that stamp— | 
we owed much of that great change. He claimed for the 
British and Foreign their sympathy and support, and 
hoped that when he came again to Congleton he would 
bring with him a greater instead of a less amount. 

Mr. JOHN DENDY, jun., said there was a feeling 
amongst some Unitarians that mission work, somehow or 
other, belonged to the Methodists and other orthodox 
Churches, but not to them. Now he thought that this 
was a great fallacy. He thought*they of all others were 
the men to take up this work, and carry it on with vigour 
and zeal; not, howeyer, as a prosletizing body. He had 
no sympathy with a mission that was to argue and try to | 
change men’s theological opinions. That was not the | 
true end of missionary work. He thought that missions 
were wanted not merely to the poor, but to the rich and 
poor alike. Missions were needed in higher quarters than 
they were usually designed for; among business men 
where, as revealed by recent proceedings, there was so 
much fraud and chicanery; in politics where feeling ran 
high, and the country was precipitated into wars and 
distress for party purposes; amongst masters and men 
who were divided into hostile classes; in the homes of 
the rich, where there was such wild luxury and riot. 
What should hinder them taking the work up in a right 
spirit? Missions were needed amongst all classes of 
people, and Unitarians were the persons to take them up. 
More than 1800 years had passed away since Christ lived, 
and all was not right yet. They as Unitarians were 
unshackled and could think for themselves as no other 
Church could, and it was for them to think out the 
problems of life, and to bring their practical religion to 
bear upon it. They must not, therefore, relax in their 
efforts but go on in their good work. 

Mr. STATHAM proposed the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Binns for his sermon. He said it was pleasant to 
him to renew his acquaintanceship with Mr, Binns. He 
was much pleased with the sermon. People were apt to 
say that Unitarians had no creed and no convictions, but 
that it was a system of cold negations. The sermon of 
the afternoon had, however, shown them that they had 
positive views of God and Christ, and.that it was anything 
but a system of negations. 

The Rev. W. BINNS in reply, said there was a great 
truth which was often misunderstood, that we were all 
children of God. We did not realise the truth to its full 
extent, if we did there would be less war, less of the 
trickeries of trade, and less of sectarian jealousy. We did 
not fully realise the supreme power as the God and 
Father of us all;—as the hero and worker—the. Lord of 
Hosts, who is ever fighting against the hosts of evil and 
whom we ought to fight with and for. There was a broad 
Catholic way of looking at the different religions in the 
world. As representing aspects of faith we should look 
upon them all with respect and tenderness. There was 
good in every one of them. He had known Catholic 
priests and Methodist ministers and Church clergymen 
who had the true practical Christianity in their hearts. 
Goodness was neither confined to one sect nor to another; 
it was more or less everywhere. Although in the great 
struggle with evil God meant to win, the duty was given 
to them of helping the Lord to mend the world, and they 
must put their whole heart and soul in the work. 

‘The Rev. W. HARRISON, Glossop, proposed “Our 
Brethren of other Denominations.” The Rev. Iden Payne 
and the Rev. J. Walker responded. : 

The Rev. P. M. Hiccinson, M.A., Styal, proposed 
“Thanks to the Congleton Friends,” to which the Rev. I. 
Payne responded, after which a most cérdial vote of 
thanks to the chairman closed the meeting. 

The proceedings were agreeably diversified by some 
anthems and part songs, which were exceedingly well 
rendered by the choir. 


BIRMINGHAM: CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


THE annual meeting and soirée of the. members of the 
Church of the Messiah, Broad-street, was held on 
Thursday week, and was numerously attended. At half- 
past five o’clock tea took place in the lower schoolroom, 


| according to my ability as essentially religious. 


and was followed with a recital on the organ, which has 
recently been greatly improved by Mr. W. A. Langston. 
The business meeting was subsequently held in the 
church; Mr. N. NEAL SOLLY presiding. Amongst those 
present were the Mayor (Alderman Collings); the Revs. 
H, W. Crosskey, J. Cuckson, and B. Wright; Dr. Madden; 
Messrs. Follett Osler, Russell, G. Kenrick, Innes, A. 
Kenrick, S. Greenway, W. J. Scott, W. Lowe, A. Caddick, 
Priestley Smith, G, H. Lee, T. G. Lee, G. Titterton. &c., &c. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, according to annual custom, 
read an address to the members of the congregation, of 
which the following is a copy :— “. 


My dear friends,—As on each recurring year I address you, 
according to the custom of our annual meetings, I cannot help a 
feeling of anxiety, which never lessens. The reports of our 
various institutions again show, I thankfully acknowledge, many 
signs of healthful activity ; but it is the very promise of our work 
which renders me so anxious it should never slacken or fail. 

The conduct of religious services, such as those demanded 
from Sunday to Sunday, is in itself a task I cannot hope to 
discharge to my own satisfaction. When, in addition to these 
services, there are grave responsibilities connected with the varied 
educational and benevolent institutions of the church, and other 
responsibilities as grave connected with the life of the great 
town in which we live, a far abler and stronger man than your 
minister might well be pardoned should he tremble to face duties 
so high and so exacting, 

I am sustained, however, by a growing conviction of the 
worth of the work of a ghurch—such as this church is—unfettered 
by subscription to articles of faith, and receiving the injunction 
to love God and man as the greatest of all commandments. 
Even to fall by the wayside in its service would be for me a better 
destiny than to live apart in idleness and peace. 

To cherish reverence for righteousness and truth is the end and 
aim of all our services of prayer and praise. : 

During the past, as preceding years, I have striven to unite 
rational thought with religious devotion, I have not treated 
religion as a technical subject, which expert and erudite theo- 


logians alone can discuss; but as a Holy Spirit, pervadirig all 
human interests and ennobling all human afiairs. Illustrations 
of its meaning and power have been drawn from literature and 
science, as well as from history and experience. The great social 
problems connected with the deliverance of our people from 
ignorance and passion, pauperism and crime, have been {treated 
The kingdom 
of God on earth, as in heaven, has been my perpetual theme. 

I know that all men do not feel equally the need of meeting 
together for worship ; but I also know from my own experience, 
as well as from the experiences of many others, that the simplest 
religious services may have power to strengthen the résistance to 
temptation, to comfort sorrow, to remove trembling fears, and to 
animate lo generous and hopeful discharge of God’s work in the 
world. I can only hope that in the exercise of influences such 
as these, the services of this church have not altogether failed. 

A church is not only a place of worship. 
the centre of agencies to give that instruction in the great laws 


minister to those wants of the unfortunate and afflicted, the sick 
and the poor, which personal sympathy alone can meet. Among 
our various classes and institutions I have done my usual year’s 
work—in company with the large band of willing helpers, with 
whom it is a privilege and pleasure to co-operate. This church 
may justly be proud of what it has done, from the time of the 
illustrious Priestley to that of Mr. Kentish and Mr. Bache, to 
prométe education, to succour the distressed, and to diffuse a 
knowledge of those large and liberal principles which have far 
more than a sectarian value, and have had power to quicken the 
nobler life of the community at large. Our obligation to our 
fathers for the inheritance into which we have entered is the 
measure of our own responsibilities to the future. The Church 
of the Messiah has a work to do, which in its place, and accord- 
ing to its faithfulness, will help to make the Birmingham that is 
yet to be, a purer and happier place of abode for the children of 
the Living God. 

At the beginning of this new year of labour I again rely upon 
the generous sympathy which has never failed me, and the 
kindly aid- which has never been refused. By oar common 
service of the divine principles this church represents, and by 
the influence of the common prayer we breathe for pardon and 
for help, I on my part feel that we are bound together as one 
family of God; and year by year can venture to subscribe myself 
more trustfully, more heartily, and more gladly, your affectionate 
friend and pastor, HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 

The Vestry Committee reported that the various -insti- 
tutions set on foot in past years, under the guidance of 
their minister, for the development of the religious life of 
the church, were producing results of great value. The 
schools, which had been vacated by the School Board, 
had been repaired and decorated. The committee had 
sanctioned the amalgamation of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee and the Sunday School Committee. The first 
report of the joint committee contained a satisfactory 
analysis of their proceedings. Mr. Rodger Smyth, the 
Home Missionary, resigned his appointment in July last, 
and Mr. David Heap had been selected to fill the vacancy. 
The committee desired to place on record their sense of 
the untiring zeal. and Christian spirit-Mr. Smyth had 
always shown in the discharge of the duttes of his office. 

‘The Treasurer's report showed that the funds of the 
church continued in a satisfactory condition, notwith- 
standing the adverse times through which the country was 
passing. The total receipts for the year amounted to 

2,323. 48. 11d. The sittings at present let in the church 
amounted to 452, as compared with 446 last year. The 
church had lost by death, during the year, many old and 
valued friends, so that this number indicates a consider- 
able accession of members. . The committee could not 
conclude without a grateful recognition of the manner in 
which Mr. Crosskey had continued to labour on behalf of 
the church. ' a 

The report of the Visiting Committee was read. The 
chief objects of this committee are to furnish means by 
which those who newly join the church may become 
acquainted with its general organisation, as well as to 
give its present members any particulars they wish 
regarding its institutions and services. Complaints are 
not unfrequently made that those who wish to join a 
Unitarian Church do not know how to proceed, and that 
even when sittings are taken strangers feel a difficulty in 
obtaining any knowledge of the general affairs of the 
church. The members of this committee hold themselves 
ready to discharge any services of this character in a 
friendly and natural way. 

The report of the Home Mission was read and described 
the work of the missionary in visiting the homes of the 
Sunday school children, paying special visits in cases of 
sickness and distress, and conducting Sunday school 
classes. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, “That the reports and statement 
of accounts, together with the address of the minister, be 
entered in the minutes and printed in the annual volume 
of the church” 

Mr. J. A. KENRICK seconded the proposition. The 
reports, he said, were of a very interesting nature. They 
spoke of a large amount of earnest and honest work being 
accomplished by the various members of this congregation, 
and a work which was producing good results.—The 
motion was adopted. ya 

Mr. W. J. Scorr proposed, “That the meeting desires 
to express it¢ continued appreciation of fr. Crosskey’s 
services, and the unflagging zeal and devotion he displays 
in his work.” , 

Mr. S. GREENWAY, in seconded the proposition, referred 


+| at length to Mr. Crosskey’s connection with the various 


institutions of the church, and to the able gervice he 
rendered in every department—The proposition was 
supported by Mr. W. Lowe, and carried with acclamation. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY acknowledged the com- 
pliment. He felt sure that he might reckon upon the 
personal friendship of each and all of the members of his 
congregation, and in that personal friendship he found his 
joy and his strength. (Applause.) 

Mr. A, CADDICK propia “That the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. A. F. Osler for his services as 
treasurer during the past year, and that he be requested 
to retain the office during the present year.” © ; 

Mr. PRIESTLEY SMITH seconded the proposition, which 
was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. seconded by Mr. W. 
Lows, a vote of thanks was’ to the wardens and 


ie 


It should also be | 


the Vestry Committee for their services during the past 
year. 

Mr. GEO. TITTERTON proposed, and Mr, RUSSELL 
seconded, the appointment of Mr. T. G. Lee as junior 
warden. 

The motion was carried, and, after a vote of thanks had 
been passed to the chairman for presiding, this portion of 
the. proceedings terminated. 

The business meeting was followed by a soirée. In the 
lower room a concert was given, in which Miss Woolley, 
Miss. M. S. Smith, Miss Lee, Miss A. U. Moore, Mrs. 'P. 
Smith, Messrs. P. Smith, T. W. Russell, T. H. R 
and W. A. Langston took part. In the congregational 
room there was a microscopical display of living speci- 
menis illustrative of good life, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thomas Bolton and Dr. Hinds. The phovogape 
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of God which public schools cannot adequately supply ; and to | was also exhibited and aroused considerable interest. 


the upper schoolroom a collection of Russian and Japanese 
curiosites, lent by Mr. W. Bragge and Mr. A. Follett Osler, 
were shown, together with some remarkable Japanese 
enamelled vases lent by Mr. F. Elkington. Mr. J. Moore 
lent a collection of medals, and various members of the 
congregation contributed water-colour drawings and other 
ects of art. The proceedings gave the greatest satis- 
action, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


NoTice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise.we are compelled to cut them- 
down. 

THE SENIOR WRANGLER.—Mr, Andrew James Campbell 
Allen, of. Peterhouse College, Cambridge, who is the senior 
wrangler this year, is the only son of Mr, W. J. C. Allen, of the 
Ulster Bank, Belfast, and nephew of the Rey. John Scott Porter, 
who was one of his early tutors. _In 1875, he took his B.A., and 
in 1877 his M.A. degree. 

AINSWORTH,—On Saturday last the annual parents’ tea party 
was held, and was highly successful, the attendance at tea being 
double the number for which provision had been made, ; 


ACCRINGTON.—The second conference in connection with the 
District Sunday School Union was held on Sunday last in the 
Nazareth Chapel, Padiham, when about 50 were present. After 
tea Mr. Joseph Anderton occupied the chair. . Cuthbert C. 
Grundy, of Bury, read a paper on ‘‘The Sunday School Teacher,” 
in which he set forth his ideal of what he ought tobe. Addresses. 
were afterwards given by the Revs. H. Shaen Solly, M.A., 
Henry Solly, Thomas Leyland; Messrs. Hartley, Mackie,, 
Hollins, Bibby, Anderton, and Mills, The meeting (a most 
encouraging one) was brought to a close by a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Grundy for his excellent and suggestive paper. 


BILLINGSHURST.—Some_little time since the General Ba) 
Chapel was renovated and a tablet erected to the memory 
Rev. Mr. Jeffreys, one of the former ministers. It was 
suggested that another tablet should be erected to the me: 
of the founders of the chapel—the Rev. Wm. Evershed, the 
pastor, who retained that position for some 40 years, and the 
Rey. Wm. Turner, who jointly ministered with him to the- 
church and congregation. The funds having been ntari 
subscribed, and the tablet placed in the chapel. an appropriate - 
sermon was preached by the Rey. R. Blackburn, on Sunda’ 
morning last, from the words ‘‘ There were giants on the 
in those days.” 


the - 
. 
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. . i crs 
BeLrast.—The annual meeting of the Second Co: tion. 
was held on Tuesday evening, January 28th. Mr. John Ritchie 


presented the reports and statement of accounts, which were of a- 
highly satisfactory character. The reports of the Sunda: aed 
of the music, and of the library committees were all. equal 
satisfactory. The balance-sheet showed in hand £33. 5s. Bd. 
The adoption of the reports and statement of accounts was moved 
by Mr. J. M. Darbishire. - The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Robert Smith, supported by the chairman, and unani-- 
mously, Mr. John Ritchie moved a vote of thanks to. the choir 
for their excellent services, and particularly their ‘‘ continu ‘ 
—(laughter)—which was seconded by Mr.‘ Rankin, and carried 
with acclamation. The Rev. J. C. Street briefly addressed the 


*. 
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meeting, and a vote of thanks to, the ladies, and a warm vote of 


thanks to the chairman, brought the proceedings toa close. 
BristoL.—The Lewins Mead Calendar is after the. style of 
the Nottingham High Pavement Chronicle. We have the 
number, which is intended to strengthen the various insti , 
of the chapel, and to cultivate a better acquaintance among the 
members, and the spirit of a warm sympathy between pew 
used, that there is a ladies’ working and visiti 
has a domestic mission which is doing go 
Sunday schools are active, that a minister’s class of 
the minister’s house, that an adult class of over 100 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Conversion of the Roman Empire- 
to Christianity.” Activity like this is the right way to keep up. 
true Christian usefulness in the congregation. 1 


society, 


work, 


and. 
pulpit. We learn from it that the congregational mer ony 


nr 


CHELTENHAM: BaysHILL CHAPEL.—We regret that - 
following only reached us as we were going to press:—A so jab. 


meeting of the congregation was held in the schoolroom on" 
nesday evening the 8th ult., to welcome the newly e d 
minister, the Rev. J. C. Hist. The Rev, J. Robbe 
and addresses were delivered by Mr. Furber, the 
Blatchford, and Mr, Butcher, of Bristol; the Rey. | 
the Rey. I’. C. Biss, and Mr. Ashby, of Gloucester; } 
New of Evesham, and others. A cordial note was 
Chairman from the Rev. H. Wilkins, Baptist minist 
wéll as the Rev. Dr. Brown, Congregationalist mini: 
have accepted the invitation to be present, had n 
engagements prevented. Teeling references were 1 
late minister, the Rev. D. Griffith, of whose fait 
behalf of the congregation, as the Chairman re 
modious room in which they were assembled, 354 2 reg 
asa memorial. The still more recent decease of his pred 
the Rev. John Gow, was also referred to, and it was p 
that the most fitting memorial of those who were go’ 


be to on their work with equal earnestn 
spirit. r. Blatchford and Mr. Biss both dwelt or 
| im 


nee of by the congregatic 
aiding neti orci the minister. M 
interesting and impressive sketch of his 
frankly stating the intellectual difficulties’ 
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lost, but he calmly felt he could give himself to his Heavenly 
Father, should he be consigned to a watery grave. The room 
was most tastefully decorated for the occasion by ladies of the 
congregation, and choice pieces of music, both instrumental and 
vocal, were executed’ by Mr. and Mrs. T. Williams, and the 
members of the choir. 

EXeTerR.—On Sunday last the services at George’s Chapel, 
at which it had been the custom of the late Mr. Alderman Henry 
Norrington to attend for more than 20 years, had special refer- 
-ence to his death. Both were largely attended; and among the 
congregation on each occasion were many members of other 
acligious bodies. The Rev. T. W. Chignell’s sermon is given in 
full in the Devon Lvening Express. The musical services were 
pserenng appropriate. In the morning the chorale, ‘‘ To Thee, 
‘O Lord, I yield my spirit,” and the chorys, ‘ Happy and blest 
-are they who have endured; for though the body dies, the soul 
shall live for eve” from Mendelsshon’s ‘St. Paul,” were 
»selected; and at the conclusion of the service a hymn, written by 
Mr. Norrington, which is given in another column, was sung. 
The evening lecture was equally appropriate, and at the close 
ahe ‘Dead March” in Saul was played by Mrs. Turner, the 
‘organist. The Zxfress prints the following as suggested by 
Mr. Chignell’s discourse:— 

“ T saw them gather found, and each one laid 
A tribute of affection on his bier: 
Respect and homage by a city paid, 
And Love its last and tender gift—a tear. 
I, too, would bring my humble meed of praise 
Of one whose life was full of love and beauty, 
And write upon his tombstone words like these: 
‘Here lies a man who ably did his duty,’” 
SAML, STEEL, 


LEEDS: -HuUNSLET.—The annual congregational tea and 
meeting were held on Monday, the 27th ult., when 130 sat 
down to tea, after which Mr. T. Baines presided over a large 
meeting. The chairman called upon Mr. J. Taylor, the secretary, 
to read the annual report. The income from all sources showed 
‘a very gratifying increase. Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., moved 
the adoption of the report, commending the committee and 
members of the church on their very much’ increased activity 
during the past year. C. E. Wurtzburg, Esq., of Leeds, 
seconded the motion, and gave a very interesting address. The 
Rev. D, Agate, B.A., of Scarborough, then rose in “support, 
and made some observations on the importance of the members 
of the church seconding the efforts of their ministerx by attending 
‘the services and helping him in his work in every possible way. 
Mr. T. Wilberforce and Mr. W. Clay having made interesting 
. es, the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, M.A., thé minister, addressed 

emeeting. The meeting was the most successful ever held here. 

GLoucesTerR.—The scholars had their annual new year’s 
party on Thursday week. Kecitations were given and pieces 
_ sung by several of the scholars. Fourteen books as prizes were 
distributed among the most deserving, with a few words of 
_ encouragement by the minister, and thus a pleasant-evening was 

spent by all. 

‘HALE CHAPEL, CHESHIRE.—On Monday evening last the 
tthird of a series of musical entertainments was given at the Hale 
Chapel Schoolroom, under the presidency of the minister, the 
Rey. T. Lloyd Jones. The programme, as before, consisted of 
songs by Miss Florence Long, of Knutsford; Miss Heywood and 
Miss Holland, of Bowdon; Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, of Lancaster, 
cand Mr. Furnival, of Sandbach; pianoforte solo by Miss 
Valentine; glees by the Hale choir, and readings by the Rev. 
W. M. Ainsworth, the Rev. Lawrence Scott, of London, and 
Dr. Emrys Jones, of the Royal Eye Hospital, Manchester. A 

hearty vote of thanks was given to the ladies and gentlemen 
for their great kindness in coming such long distances in weather 
*so unpleasant to travel. 

Lypcate.—We held our Christmas festival on the day follow- 
_ "ify Christmas Day. . Tea was provided in a large room kindly 
lent by our good friends, Messrs. Mellor and Moorhouse. After 
—— entertainment was given in the schoolroom, and con- 

fof a short drama, ‘The Meeting of Old Friends,” an 
-exhibition Of moving waxwork figures, with glees and songs by 
‘the chapel choir. We were crowded, and many were unable to 
obtain admission, so we repeated the entertainment in a few 
mights, and were again crowded. As the interest in our 
Jittle effort had not died out, we resolved to repeat it a third 
‘time in the Town Hali, at Holinfirth, the proceeds to be given to 
the relief of the poor. The Hall, was filled, 600 persons being 
present.—On Wednesday evening week, we gave a substantial 
‘tea, without charge, to 150 poor children. After tea we hada 
magic lantern exhibition and singing, and closed a pleasant 

with a distribution of cakes and oranges. The gross 

I of our efforts are about £420. .We have spent some 
48 in improvements in the school, giving the tea party above 
named, and have still a pound or two left to be given to the poor. 

‘NANTWicH.—On Monday, the 2oth ult., the annual scholars, 
1 party was held, There was a good attendance. After tea 
Phil: ker, Esq., president, distributed a number of valuable 

ty of attendance, &c, The Rev. J. Hardinge 
then spoke to the children upon the importance of 


J Se nag and good conduct, pointiog out also how they might 
to 


. 


double the number of names upon the school books. 

*To the members of the congregation he said he thought he might 
justly say had some ground for hope and encouragement. 
pina ae was taken of this occasion to recognise the marriage 
H. Hill, and to give a welcome to Mrs, Hill. Mr. 

o has been a teacher in the school nearly seven years, 
has filled the post of organist for a considerable period, 


lece as a mark of their appreciation, regard, and good wishes. 
e scholars also presented him with a paper-knife and crystal 
stand. Mr. Hill acknowledged both presentations in feeling 
PTON.—On Tuesday and Wednesday last a baaaar 

in the Lecture Hall, Gold-street, in aid of the fand for 
lation of a small debt incurred in “ nee ref the 
jan Church, King-street, and the schoolrooms 
re of ror had been incurred, but 

had been obtained; so that £100 only was 


isstraight. This the ladies of the congrega- 


he aid ofa bazaar. The Lecture Hall 
ed, under the superintendence of Mr. 
ceived able assis from various 
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pleasant evening was spent. Short speeches were given by 
several members—Messrs. Ramsbottom, Holden, Rostron, Har- 
greaves, and Shepherd. A number of recitations and readings 
were gone through, as were several glees by the chapel choir. 
The chair was occupied by the Minister, the Rev. H. Hill. The 
meeting was every way of a most hopeful and encouraging 
nature.—On Sunday last two excellent discourses were given, 
afternoon and evening, by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, BtA., 
of Bury, to good congregations, considering the inclemency of 
weather. The collections, which were on behalf the chapel funds, 
are good, 


READING: UNITARIAN FreE Cuurcu.—Recently the children 
connected with the Sunday school and choir were entertained in 
the church. After tea a handsome Christmas tree was stripped 


of its numerous ornaments, and special prizes were presented by | 


Mrs, Bailey on behalf of Mr. Tabor and several other con- 
tributors. A magic lantern and electric battery added to the 
amusement of the evening. Miss Barnicort presided at the 
pianoforte.—On January 5th and igth the services here were 
conducted by Mr. Herbert Burrows, of London. On both 
occasions the congregations, which were large and attentive, 
were greatly pleased with Mr. Burrows’s sermons, 


STAND,—A concert was given intheschoolroom on Wednesday, 
22nd inst., by the members of the chapel choir, assisted by.Miss 
Patti Standen, of the Manchester Vocal Society; Miss Ragland, of 
Stand; Mr. A. J, Phillips, of Manchester; and Mr. Holland, of 
Bury. The rodm was crowded and the concert was a success in 
every respect. The Misses Healey and Ragland, ably presided 
at the pianoforte. a 

STockPoRT.—The annual parents’ tea party was held in the 
schoolroom on Thursday evening, the 3oth ult. The chair was 
occupied by the superintendent, Mr. O. E. Keys, who gave an 
earnest address to the parents on their duty of assisting the 
Sunday school workers in their efforts. The prizes for good 
attendance, numbering this year for the boys 30, for the girls 23, 
were presented by the minister, the Rev. J. Black, M.A., who 
reported on. the success of last year’s work, On the whole 
things are in a healthy state. 


SUNDERLAND.—On Wednesday, the 22nd ult., a large 
number of members and friends assembled to show their respect 
to Miss Hemsley, harmoniumist of the church and school, on 
her leaving home for Darlington College, After coffee had been 
served, and the chair taken by the minister, remarks were made 
by the following members: Messrs, Brown, Metcalf, Macnab, 
Fothergill, Hunter, Manning, and others, in high terms of 
appreciation, for the service rendered by Miss Hemsley to the 
church and school, in which she had been brought up from a 
child, and held the office of teacher, &c. The Rev. Wm. 
Elliott gave an appropriate address, and presented a silver watch 
and jet chain to her as a mark of the esteem in which she was 
held by the congregation. Mr. Hemsley then thanked the 
meeting for the kindness shown towards his daughter, and 
expressed a hope that she would cling firmly to the grand 
principles she had been taught in the church, and try to be 
useful wherever she might be. The meeting closed with Lymn 
and prayer, , 

SWANSEA.—Under the presidency of the Rey. J. E. Manning 
the Sunday school held their half-yearly tea meeting on Wednes- 
day, 29th ult. The feast was richly provided and attended to 
by a good number of kind and interested ladies. A fair nnmber 
of scholars and teachers were present. After tea handsome 
prizes of good books were awarded to many for good conduct 
and regularity of attendance. The scholars were entertained for 
an hour by an interesring exhibition of a magic lantern, 


TODMORDEN.—On Monday week Mr. Sandy Kent gave an 
elocutionyry entertainment in the Unitarian schoolroom to a 
densely crowded audience. “Singing and bell riuging were added 
to the entertainment, which was enjoyed by all present. 


TROWBRIDGE.—The annual congregational meeting in .con- 
nection with the Conigre General Baptist Chapel, Trowbridge, 
was held on Wednesday, January 29, in the $choolroom, when 
there was a large attendance, presided over by Mr. Graham. 
The usual routine business of the election of officers and passing 
of the accounts having been satisfactorily completed, lengthy 
remarks were made in favour of an expression of confidence in 
the newly settled pastor, the Rev. J. Felstead, and the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :—‘‘ That this meeting hereby 
pass a vote of confidence in the Rev. J. Felstead as pastor of the 
church and congregation, and expresses its hearty approval of 
the manner in which he conducts the services, and of the style 
and subject matter of his sermons.” It was also decided that at 
the earliest convenient opportunity a recognition service should 
be held. The other business included a proposal for a slight 
alteration in the order of the morning service, which was agreed 
to. : 


WALMSLEY.—Last Saturday the annual congregational tea 
party was held. A large company sat down to a most excellent 
tea, after which an entertainment, consisting of glees and songs 
by the chapel choir, and recitations by teachers and friends was 
given. About 250 persons were present, and all seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy the music and the reciting, The usual votes of 
thanks were passed and the proceedings closed by all joining in 
the National Anthem. On the 18th.January a free tea and 
entertainment were provided for the scholars, who with their 
parents. and teachers, spent a happy evening together. Not- 
withstanding the hard times and severe weather, both these 
parties were well attended and were entirely successful. 


~CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES*TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled again to hold over several letters and articles 
of intellfgence, too late. 


LIBERAL BOOK CLUBS. 


To the Editors.—The létter you recently admitted to your 
columns from Mr. Holland, headed ‘‘A Unitarian Christian 
Knowledge Society,” raises a subject of importance to the 
Unitarian public. “As the object of your correspondent’s letter 
is to make our literature accessible to the general public through 


‘the agency of book societies, will you kindly allow me to make 


our readers acquainted with a little institution we have estab- 
ished” at Crediton, which accomplishes that object? 
members of our congregation, experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
books of a liberal character from the libraries in the town, 
resolved, about eighteen months ago, to form a Liberal Book 
Club. The conditions of membership to which they 
were, that a person on entering should make a donation of not 
less than five shillings to a fund, and should subscribe six shillings 
annum, 
tea badiic wel ancien of a library was at once formed. 
An for donations was then made to friends of the cause, 
and in a few months the tae prtite able to lay out about 


twenty pounds in the purchasing of works. response 


Some. 


To start the club several members lent some of” 


to the applications of our president, grants of books were made 


us by Santuel Sharpe, Esq., by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, by the Howard, Swedenborgian, and Liberation 


Societies. Now we have more than 300 vols., our library forming 
a kind of miniature Mudie, minus tha novel element. We 
invited. some outsiders to become subscribers of six shillings 
a year, and our invitation was accepted. These, however, are 
not members, as we preferred to keep the management in our 
own hands. No expense beyond that of buying new books is 
involved in our club, the secretary and librarian working gratui- 
tously, and the books being kept in our vestry. Opinions may 
differ as to the wisdom of having the library connected with the 
chapel, but we had no other alternative. . What I want to point 
out to your readers is, that Unitarian works are now accessible to 


the general public in Crediton, as, indeed, they ought to be 
everywhere, and that to obtain such a representation of our 
literature is by no means a difficult matter. In such a library 
Unitarian works need not be purchased ; let them be presented 
by earnest friends ; and let it be clearly understood that the club 


is ready to receive, as presents, books in defence of orthodoxy. 
Thoughtful people (and our converts come from that class) would 
be attracted to such a club by the thoughtful character of the 
literature it offered to its subscribers. A suggestion has been 
made by one of the members of our club that a microscope, a 
collection of stones illustrating geology, and a collection of dried 
plants illustrating botany, should be purchased for loan to mem- 
bers at a special charge, but we have not acted upon it. May I 
offer my opinion, that the providing of these things by a Liberal 
Book Club would not only be hailed by many as a boon, but 
would prove a source of income, from which new books might 
be added -to the library. The only difficulty would be that the 
lenses of a microscope are easily injured, but this would not 
be great if the borrower received a little instruction.—Yours 
truly, Xx. 


DRAMAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


To the Editors.—The ‘‘ News of our Churches,” with which 
you have supplied us during the last few weeks, bear witness to 
the popularity of the dramatic element at the Christmas enter- 
ments of our Sunday schools. If the experience of others is at 
all like my own, those who have provided for these mectings 
must have taken some pains, and probably experienced some 
difficulty in finding suitable plays. It seems a pity that the 
experience thus gained should be lost, and that the work of 
selecting from the mass of unsuitable and objectionable plays 
should have to be gone through so many times each year. Would 
it not be well therefore that some record should be kept of the 
plays which have been found suitable and successful? I have 
already a list ofsevergl which have been acted at Styal and Dean 
Row, and have been able, on more than one occasion, to make 
suggestions to the managers of other schools. I shall be much 
obliged to any of our friends who will kindly furnish me with the 
names and publishers of any plays which they can recommend, 
and I hope to be able to make the information thus. gained 
available when the season for such entertainments returns,—I 
remain, yours faithfully, P, M. THIGGINsON. 

Styal, Handforth, near, Manchester. 


A’ SUNDAY SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


To the Lditors,—My experience in Sunday school work shows 
me the desirability of some manual or catechism which should 
form a basis for instruction in religion and Unitarian, doctrine, 
and which, whilst it would be of immense service in the hands of 
general teachers, from the scholars learning it for repetition, 
would serve as text book for the exceptionally skilful teachers of 
advanced classes, with the advantage resulting from the familiarity 
with the subjects gained by the scholars in the lower classes. 
That this is not a solitary experience is shown by the’ many 
aftempts to produce such a work, from Dr. Channing’s Moral 
Catechism, reprinted in England in 1831 to that of Rev, W. H. 
Crosskey and others; but nothing has yet appeared which meets 
with general adoption or is considered suitable for all classes. 
One I have seen, which is in many respects good, is unfitted for 
general use from the English being that of the pulpit and literary 
life rather than that of the common folk, and such a work to be 
really useful must be emphatically plain and easy to be under- 
stood, not only by the children of educated families, but also by 
those of workers in factories, foundries, and of agricultural 
labourers. As nearly as possible it should be written in the 
English of the Bible, and perhaps there should be 80 per cent of 
the words of one syllable. There seems to me to be at present 
one man who possesses in a remarkable degree the qualities 
which fit him for undertaking this task, and if he could do this 
he would leave to the church for which he has so long and so 
faithfully laboured, the legacy which would be of the greatest 
service, I mean the Rev. Wm. Gaskell; and if the assistance of 
Dr. Martineau, the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, and one of the 
leading American divines could be secured as revisors, the 
catechism would be of a fairly representative character, and 
would be, I feel sure, generally acceptable. Such a work should 
deal with the main questions fully and definitely, leaving con- 
tested points to individual. enquiry, but rather frankly stating 
various views than attempting to evade difficulties by silence, 
and whilst enforcing strongly the right and duty of private judg- 
ment and fidelity to truth and conviction should, above all, direct 
attention ‘‘ to the Spirit of Christ and the necessity of its bane 
wrought into the believing soul, and becoming the inwar 
principle of a higher moral life: subjection of will and endeavour 
to the will of the everlasting Father: sympathy with humanity 
in all its stages of development: and the sure expectation of a 
more glorious futurity both for the individual and the species.” 
(J. J. Tayler’s Religious Life in England, page 320.) Iam not 
acquainted with the Westminster Confession or the Shorter 
Catechism, but the following description from the writer just 

uoted would indicate it to be in many respects a model to be 
ollowed, ‘‘Its language is — and impressive. Its careful 
adaptation to imbue the mind with the principles of personal 
holiness and piety, the fulness: and accuracy with which it 
explains doctrines believed to be essential, and its earnest solemn 
inculcation of the duty of public worship, of Scripture reading, 
and of private and domestic prayer, attest the conscientious zeal 
with which the Westminster divines discharged their sacred task, 
and are in striking contrast with the poner brevity of the 
Catechism of the Church of England.” (/did. page 133-) | 

I hope this suggestion may receive such favourable considera- 
tion as may lead to something being done by the gentleman 
named, and that we may be thus enabled to send our scholars 
and children out into the struggle of daily life armed with a 
definite idea of duty and knowledge of religious doctrine rather 


‘than, as at present is generally the case, their growing up with 


only ideas and notions and so little knowledge that they 
are carried away by the first really earnest and powerful mind 


with which come in contact, or are so indifferent as to be 
influenced solely by social conditions or considerations of con- 
venience.—Yours truly, _ J. J. BrapsHaw. 


Bolton, January15, 1879. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


February 7, 1879. 


COMING WEEK. 


MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel. Sermon by the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., on ‘The Dead Letter and the Living 
Spirit.” 

MANCHESTER: Cross Srreet.—Hospital Sunday. 
On Sunday morning the Rev, Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
will preach; in the eveniag the Rev. G. H. Vance, 


B.D., will lecture on “ Two Forms of Atheism.” 
NORTHWICH.—On Sunday evening, lecture at_6 30 
by the Rev. Iden Payne, on “ Christianity v. Secu- 
larism.” 
STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, a 
lecture by the Rev. J. T. Marriott on ‘‘True Sal- 
vation.” 


NOTICE. 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free by 

post from the Office, to all parts of the United 

Kingdom, at the following charges :— 


Three Month cca ie ce cencea ve vb ye be sade cb 
Sie WCAG on boas cpnaist coun bier cece 5s Gis tb 
Twelve Months ............. ..6s. 8d. 

Ditto paid in advance ........6s. od. 


The HERALD ts registered as a newspaper for 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to all parts 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the United 
States, for 8s. Sd. per annum. 

Any of our friends who reside in out-of-the- 
way places can easily get the HERALD direct from 
the office. And when four or more can join 
together for a postal parcel, we can arrange 
special terms to meet such cases. 


ErRATUM.—In the article last week on Minis- 
terial Changes, in paragraph 9, and line 5, for “They do 
like always” read ‘‘They do xo¢ like always.” 

CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ten lines and under ...........+ eeeeee 6d. a line, 

After the first ten lines ......................5d. a line, 

For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of..25 per cent. 


13 ++50 per cent. 
Half column.......... ive ini « 5 


I. 6s. 
For all insertions of ‘‘ Births” or ‘ Marriages” a 
uniform charg of 1s. 


wea 
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NOW READY. 
“THE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC. 


The Tuck_gilt-edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional Copies have been prepared, and are now 
ready, price 1s. - 

The Cloth at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 


of the 
s. d. 
Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ........ °.9 
PADECHOVERG 2365. 'on vais ake ees ite e@ 3 
Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 


at once, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


CR08s STREET CHAPEL, 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


In the morning the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., 
will preach. In the evening the Rev. G. H. VANCE, 
B.D., will Lecture on “‘I'wo Forms of Atheism.” Ser- 
vices at 10 30 a.m. and 6 30p.m. Collection after each 
service. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH. 

On Sunday, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will preach. 
In the evening, Fourth Plain Statement about Unitarian- 
ism—*‘ True Salvation.” 

February 23.— 5. “‘ The Letter and the Spirit.” 


OWER MOSLEY STREET SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS.—On Friday evening rext, 
February 7th, 1879, the Rev. C. C. COE, F.G.S., of 
Bolton, will deliver a LECTURE upon George Eliot's 
Noyel of ‘Daniel Deronda.” Friends are cordially 
invited. To commence at eight precisely. 


BURY Dis CRI Ci 6 Noe y 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The FIRST CONVERSAZIONE in connection 
with the above Union will be held in Bank-street School- 
room, Bury, on Saturday, February 8th. Refreshments 
from 5 30 to 6 30 p.m. Chair to be taken at 6 30 by the 
Rev. D. WALMSLEY, B.A, Tickets 9d. each, may be 
had from the various schools in Union, or from 

CHARLES HARDMAN, Hon. Sec. 
26, Cartridge-street, Heywood. - 


SEER SS STREET CHAPEL. 
RELIEF COMMITTEE, 


The Committee have several urgent cases on hand, and 
earnestly solicit donations of money, clothing, or other 
goods, which may be forwarded to the Chapel Rooms. 

In addition to many other. donations, we acknowledge 
with thanks a ‘‘box from Cheltenham,” as requested. 

GEO. W. RAYNER WOOD, Treasurer. 
JAMES BELLHOUSB, Hon. Sec. 


BAst CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES IN THE OLD 
TOWN HALL, NORTHWICH. 


Feb th.—‘‘ Christianity versus Secularism.” 
sg oh B d Moral 

Fe 16th.—‘‘ Piety an orality.” Rey. NOAH 
GREEN. : 

February 23rd.—“* The Fatherhood of God.” Rev. P. 
M. HIGGINSON, M.A. 

March 2nd.—‘*What Think ye of Christ;” Rev. pe 


B. LLOYD. | 
Service to begin at Half-past Six, 
IVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD 
CHURCH.—On Sunday, February oth, the 
ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached by the 
Rev. H. LERSON, M.A., of London. Morning at 11, 
evening at 6 30, Collections will be taken in aid of the 
Church Funds, "eth 
On the following Tuesday, Feb. r1th, the ANNUAL 
PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Church, 
Tea at 6 30: tickets, one shilling each. At Eight o'clock 
the chair will be taken by the Rev, S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS ; and the meeting will be addressed by the 
Revs. Charles Beard BA d- E, Odgers, M.A. Win. 
Binns, Jas. Black, M.A.;’H; W: "Hawkes, and other 


gentlemen, 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

NEXT MEETING will be held on Sunday, February 
76th, in nee Schoolroom, when the Rev. HAL- 
LIWELL T S will read a paper on ‘‘ How to add 
to the one = of our acer Schoo Libraries.” Tea 
at 4 p.m: each. hairman Sat Ailsa 
MARRIOTT, president. Feet 


24, Shaky rhe EL 
a street Khe ms 
: “Ardwick, ¢ Hon, ee: 


ERBY.—FRIAR GATE CHAPEL. 
The SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. ELI FAY, of 


Sheffield, on Sunday, February oth, 1879. Morning 
Servicé, quarter to eleven ; Evening, half-past six. At 
the close of each service a collection will be made on 


behalf of the Sunday schools. 


}) 2 LANE CHA PEM, 
FAILSWORTH, 
a Ge 
| H. S. Bicknell (Presidenf of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association), per H. R... 20 0 © 
Thomas Howard, per Fy- Rs. is.s0s4cc2se casos VK ae se 


The Committee, in gratefully acknowledging the above, 
respectfully ask for further donations. 
Halliwell Thomas, Minister. 
Harry Rawson, Trustee. 
Luke Pollitt, Treasurer. 
John F. Allen, Secretary 


()}2 MEET LNGjH GRE Ae 
YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION, 
Owing to the great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this School, together with the want of 
accommodation for conducting with efficiency and con- 
venience the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themselves compelled to enlarge the 
present schoolroom. i 
As the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the qwhole of the estimated cost, 
they are under the necessity of soliciting subscriptions 
from all those who are in sympathy with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
ing in our respective towns all requisite facilities for the 
teachin en practical application of the principles and 
aims of Woitacian Christianity. ie 
Subscriptions will be received by the following gentle- 
men, Members of the Committee of Management :— 
Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Barrt., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 
JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth. 
All subscriptions received will be acknowledged by the 
secretarythrough the post. Amount received to this date, 
448. 17s. 2d. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 
Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 
Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 


Glasgow. ~ 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 
applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr. C. J. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


Now ready, Numerously Illustrated, No. 38 
OUNG DAYS, FOR FEBRUARY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Contents—Grace’s White Rose; A Story of the Tower 
of London; They Didn't Think; Acelots; Tommy Coale; 
Our Life; A Parable; A Skating Song; Severe Frosts; 
Valentine’s Day; Puzzle Bag; Answers to Puzzles. 


Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor-. 


Ik-street Strand. 


BLtior STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS 


HE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. A 


Complete Commentary on an Original Plan, for 
the use of Ministers and Teachers. By Rev. J. Comper 
Gray. NEW TESTAMENT SECTION. Complete 
in Five Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, post free. LD 
TESTAMENT SECTION. The first Four Volumes 
are now ready, containing Genesis to 2 Chronicles. 
Price 5s. each, post free. 

** We cannot speak too highly in praise of this Com- 
mentary as a help to the preacher and teacher. It is full 
of suggestions.” —Clergyman’s Magazine. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


IBLICAL THINGS NOT GENER- 
ALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, Notes, 
and Information concerning much that is Rare, Quaint, 
Curious, Obscure, and Little Known in Relation to 
Biblical Subjects! Supplying valuable and out-of-the- 
way Information on Science, History, Government, Arts, 
Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, Trades, Travels, 
Obsolete Words, Difficult Passages, Biblical Antiquities, 
Botany, Natural History, Eastern Habits, Geography, 
Ancient Religions, &c. 

“This publication promises to eupely a very valuable 
addition to the library of Bible students. We should 
advise our readers to make its acquaintance at once.”— 
Christian Family. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


HE HANDBOOK OF BIBLE 


WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and re Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation and Signification. By the Rev. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. J. Stewart, Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


“The bookjforms a vast fund of knowledge on the most 
important words, phrases, and proper names of the Bible, 
and we can confidently recommend it as a valuable aid to 
Sunday-schdéol teachers and to all thoughtful, studious 
readers of the Scriptures who have not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.”—Uzz- 
tarian Herald. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d., post free, handsomely bound, 
ilt lettered, and fully illustrated, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 
Fol .E Roof WiGsR KR FO Ror 87 o 


This new volume of ‘‘ After Work” contains a 
great fund of healthy, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, interesting and useful to all members of the 
family circle. 

‘* Just the sort of periodical that is much wanted at the 
peae time, especially in small towns where the public 

ouses become the only refuge, or wandering in the 
streets.” —Midland Gazette. 


LLL ODS STOO RUS. aE a 
CATALOGUES: 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for LENDING, PARO- 
CHIAL, and INSTITUTE LIBRARIES. 
A CATALOGUE of REWARD and PRIZE BOOKS 
for Schools, from 6d. to 7s. 6d., carefully selected and 


prranged according to prices. 

A CATALOGUE . of HANDSOMELY-BOUND 
BOOKS suitable for Presentation, Bound in Calf, 
Morocco, &c. 

A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, 
and PRAYER BOOKS, in Plain and Handsome 
Bindings, for Presents, at very reasonable prices. 

A CATALOGUE of LARGE COLOURED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, for Lectures, Penny Readings, and 
Entertainments, containing 637 Diagrams on useful 
various subjects, > 


Lither of the above will be sent, post free, for one stamp. 


(COMMUNION CARDS for the NEW 
YEAR, 6s. 6d. 100. 
WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 2s 6d. and 


58. per 1,000. 
WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
from 3s. 6d 

The above, and all other appliances for 
carrying out’ the Weekly Offering System, can be 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C* 


| 
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ANTED, by an Elderly Man, widower, 
some LIGHT EMPLOYMENT —By letter 
first, to H. R., office of this paper. 


LADY having a larger house than she 
requires, wishes to meet with a Lady about 50 
that could live with her.—Apply R. N., Heraid Office. 


W ANTED, a Gentlemanly, Well- 

educated Youth as APPRENTICE, age about 
16 years.—W. Lowe, Chemist, 174, Moss-lane East, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


% ANTED, LADY HELP in a small 

family, for the housework and plain cooking: 
no servants kept, but another lady help as nurse.— 
Address Mrs. Francis H. Jones, 112, Werneth Hall 
Road, Oldham. 


ANTED by a Young Lady, aged 19, 
a SITUATION as RESIDENT GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION. Acquirements: English, French, 
German, Drawing, Music, 


, Edith, Regent House, Kidderminster. 


URSERY GOVERNESS WANTED, 

who can Sew and make Children’s Clothes: she 

will be required to take charge of and instruct Two 

Children, aged 6 and 7 years: there is a schoolroom 

maid.—Apply by letter to Miss Lamb, James Kitson, 
Esq., Headingley, Leeds. 


CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN. 

An Experienced and Successful Teacher (Unitarian) 

would feel obliged for information of a good opentng for 

a Boys’ School : Advanced Teaching would be offered at 

moderate terms: excellent testimonials and references.— 
Please address T. Tanner, Nailsworth, Gloucester. 


HE | LONDON a. DOMESZIG 

MISSION SOCIETY will shortly REQUIRE 

a MISSIONARY to fill the vacancy consequent on the 

retirement of Mr. Corkran.—For further information 

apply to E. Enfield, 79) Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, 

NW. to whom applications, with references, may be 
sent. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pros- 
pega apply to Mrs. "FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Monk Bridge House, 
79, Monkgate, YORK.—The Misses DRUMMOND 
and POWELL will OPEN their Establishment January 
23rd. Subjects: English, Popular Sciences, Languages, 
Music, Drawlng, &c., elementary and advanced. 
References and prospectuses on application. 


BS IGHTON: UNITARIAN: COL- 
y LEGE,.—This High-class School will be OPENED 
on January 2st, 1879. Only Academical Honourmen 
will be on the Educational staff. The Religious 
Instruction given in the School will be in full accord- 
ance with the principles of Unitarianism, Referee: 
The Rey. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and testi- 
monials, apply. to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, 3, St. Aubyn’s 
House, Hove, Brighton. 


MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 

Stocks in the Kingdom, Umbrellas Re-covered in 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate.—WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary’s Gate; 
and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


[_ONDON : SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 2 Queen's. Square, Blooms- 
Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ts. 3d. 


A& MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
_ St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 
superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. : 


A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 


+ St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s deste NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


R Poet Tia 2h P i iances eo oN 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


W. Morais axn Co, 


LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 
W. MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpbers anp Repairs Promptity ExrcuTen. 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


R ePaper 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
or Town or Country. 


References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Estastisupp 1772 


S. H OLDSWORTH &. Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, -. 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LarGest Stocks IN THE KinGpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
Wsre 


bury. 


H, . Ocpen & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


OricinaL Desicns & SounpD CONSTRUCTION 


AT 
MODERATE COST. 


w 26, DEAN AT : 
AREHOUSE—1 mets Ke.” } Maxcuesrer. 


MANUFACTORY: 


R. H. Brocxe sank, 
CARON Te ae 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
stered Reversible W: 
aye y 


and Singing. — Address 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
a maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, . 
Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw atten- 
tion to this Wine, which we had the pleasure to 
bring before the notice of the public for the first time 
| last year. Itisa Pure, Nataral, Light Wine of Madeira. 
character, without any spirit added, the produce of the 
Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale, 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we- 
can now reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO.*have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small Mots, sufficient. 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE? 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER: 


Borpers, Decorations, Go_p Movutopincs, PainTERS 
VaRNisHEs, &c., &c. : 


GTRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing heal 


is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FooD WINE OF’ 
PHOSPHATES, ie ad 


a nutritious and invigorating Essen: highl 

mended by the most emifian of the Medical pelibesion 
for the cure of Nervous_Head and Mind Complai 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousne: 
«Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness. 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, ‘lrembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition 
Brain with dulness of perception 
other low states of the system indicati 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious. 


(Testimonial from Sir CHARLES Loc 
Physician to the Queen.) ae 
“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most 


results. I find it to bea very pure preparati containing 
amongst other things free Aa unoxydined Phosphons : 


highly diffused, and when persevered with has 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and 
and health, strength, energy. its use the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the 
an 
society or business.” 


i 


Cares Locock, 
.  LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD — 
is the true strength giver and health restorer. 
both body and brain, supplying mental 


Eee, pode nerve ae brain It is 
medicine, being entire different to anything 
introduced to the publ 


fragrarit and delicious Nectar. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby 


ud 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens rgadering the 
strengthens the constitution, 
ed remy ay re-vitalisés the system, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having ppm tet 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in 
the larger sizes. th ay tea 
Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. orn a 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS, — 


. To iy confusion be 
HEMICAL Foop see t ; 
Agents sell all our Nutstives and Pepparations 
which are numerous. Remember Lizeic’s 
Curmicat Foon isa medicine sold in bottles and 
bearing the Government Stamp, . 
‘The public are warned it: 

tions, which are manufactured to ou 
resemble our remedies, and are sold innocen 
many Country Chemists, to guard against w: 
we are willing to forward our Cuemicar Fi 

& = par upon receipt of Stamps or Post Office- 

er, » _ 


X 


cB. 
hich 


e 


Te 


LIEBIG & (G3 i 


719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, 


Epps's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND 
a thorough knowledge of the natur 
the operations of signee. and nutri 
application of the fine properties of 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
cately flavoured beverage which may save 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use o 
of diet that oe may Be gradu 
strong enough to resist every tendency 
deed of subtle maladies are floating arc 
attack wherever there is a weak 

many a fatal shaft by keeping 
with pure blood and a properly i fr 
Se vice Gazette.—Sold only in Packets label 
Epps ann Co., Homoeopathic Chemists, 


Births, 


es 


ition 


AUSTIN.—On the sth ult., at 
Cirencester, the wife of the Rey. 
of a daughter. 

AMOS.— On the rst., the wife of the 

. Southampton, formerly of Kings 
son. 


*~BUCKLEY—WOOLLEY. 
nitarian Free 


ede 


od ag 


ic, and tastes like some balmy 


refreshed, with an appetite for food, and Sans, 


re-establishes the health, 


you ask for Lizvic’s. 


é 
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_ A Unitarian Mission for South Africa. 
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NOTES “AND EXTRACTS. 


Professor Stubbs is to succeed Dr. Lightfoot as 
Canon of St. Paul’s. It was not an easy thing to fill 
adequately a place which Dr. Lightfoot had _ filled. 
But this has been done. In Mr. Stubbs the Chapter 
of St. Paul’s gains a scholar of the same habits of 
mind, the same power, and, in his own line, of the 
_ same European fame, as the great scholar and teacher 
whom they have lost—a man, too, of the same 
simplicity and modesty of character, the same inde- 
pendence, the same pure love of knowledge, the same 
earnest religion. The choice, and the prompt choice, 
of Mr. Stubbs as Dr. Lightfoot’s successor reflects, it 
must be said, honour on the Prime Minister. 


The victims of the City of Glasgow Bank are of all 
classes, and the cruelty of circumstances appears 
in many different directions; but in the case of those 
_ who suffer from having undertaken, i in pure friendship 
and often with much unrewarded trouble, the duties of 
 trusteeship, there is an aggravation which calls loudly 
for some modification of the law. An instance in 
point is that of a clergyman, the Rev. J. R. Scoular, 
of Milton Church, Glasgow, who was executor of 
an estate, part of which consisted of 4700 City Bank 

Stock. On this the first call made upon the reverend 
' gentlemen amounted to 43,500. At a meeting of 

his creditors it appeared that there were assets to the 


» amount of fully £1,000—a far from discreditable 


position for the bankrupt minister, who cannot be 
told that it was all his own fault, and almost well 
_ deserved as the reward of inordinate speculation. 


What India is saying about the mode in which the 
Afghan war is being conducted, appears from a 
ph in Brahmo Opinion, in which we read that, 
according to news from the seat of war, the officers of 
_ the British army are not behaving very leniently towards 
_ the unfortunate people. Flogging is said to have 
_ become the common punishment of men who own the 
_ British Government no allegiance and whose only 
fault appears to be that they are ignorant of the Eng- 
lish and Hindustanee. “As our-officers are ignorant 
of Pushto and Persian,” says the correspondent of 
another paper, “lamentable misunderstandings arise 
_ between them, in which our officers endeavour to 
enforce their meaning by a brutal and cowardly use of 
the lash, If this kind of thing continues, the whole 
country will be roused against us, with the same 
~ result as in our last disastrous expedition. Condign 
punishment meanwhile is threatened to anyone who 
communicates news of these proceeding to the Press.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s candidature for Midlothian becomes 
the occasion of a multitude of sins which. it will take 
t deal of charity to cover. We suppose we may 

ed the extraordinary creation of faggot votes a sin, 
for everybody is smiling over it, whether on the side 
ott the doers or the done, as people do over a nice 


"little wickedness that has its reward in a certain 


amount of worldly success. It is especially “amusing” 
pate the Moderator of the General Assembly, Dr. 
the faggots. e Established Church 
tae g themselves in an attitude of offence 
. The ex-moderator, Principal 
oe still. to be a Liberal, “as 

: was,” has contrived to deliver a 
speech more aaa: damage the ex-premier in certain 
quarters than anything that could have been said from 
While a Mr. Gladstone to 


2h 1 1 S broad Mage form—exactly 
Gladstone is —the himse 
panty about. Di ) ‘did all he 
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electors of Midlothian as the hero of Disestablishment 


in the case of the Irish Church. This was not the | 


act of a friend; but, with whatever intention, the | 


Principal must be convinced of sin; for if he really | 
meant to be friendly, his proceeding was still worse— 
“a blunder.” 

We note, in the transatlantic reports, with what 
heartiness some of the foremost of our American 
ministers are deyoting time and energy to the important 
Unitarian movement in Washington. On a recent 
Sunday morning the Church of All Souls was thronged 
and packed’as never before, when Dr. Hedge gave a 
powerful discourse, introductory to a series concerning 
“Unitarian Affirmations.” Succeeding Dr. Hedge, on 
consecutive Sundays, are to be the following: Dr. 
Freeman Clarke, on “The Bible;” Rey. Brooke 
Herford, on “Christ ;” Dr. Peabody, on “God;” 
Dr. Briggs, on “Man;” Dr. Rufus Ellis, on “The 
Church ;” Rey. S. R. Calthrop, on “The Future Life.” 
These lectures, excepting the first, are ta be repeated 
the same Sunday evenings at Baltimore, i in the great 
hall of the Peabody Institute; and when they are 
completed they are to be published by the American 
Unitarian Association as a volume for popular 
circulation. 

The Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., recently gave, at the 
pastor’s invitation, a lecture in the Third Universalist 
Church of Brooklyn (Rev. N. S. Hill’s), entitled 
“Unitarianism: What it is Not, and What it Is,” 
which excited a lively interest, and is spoken of in a 
local paper as one of the finest. discourses ever heard 
in that vicinity, “catholic in tone, marked by profound’ 
thought, reverent in spirit, and eminently practical.” 
Dr. Putnam paid a warm tribute to the Universalist 
Church, and gave hearty credit to the truth and good- 
ness found i in orthodox communions, but devoted the 
body of his discourse to an exposition of positive 
doctrines concerning God, Christ, the Bible, the 
Church and its ordinances, Christian life, character, 
and destiny. 

The Rey. E. E. Hale is not at all despondent as to 
the future of liberal Christianity, though it cannot 
bring into its service the exciting methods of the 
Evangelical form of religion. Preaching before the 
Worcester Conference Mr. Hale, says the Christian 
Register, drew a contrast between despotic and liberal 
Christianity as illustrated in the fourth century by the 
spirit and methods of Augustine and Pelagius. He 
considered the kingdom of God as a fold approached 
by all who will from every direction, rather than as a 
fort which men enter through one covered way. 
Evangelical Christianity has always been characterised 
by exciting work ; in liberal Christianity we miss this 
romance and enthusiasm. Unitarianism trusts to a 
more general method, proclaiming prineiples of liberty, 
philanthropy, and reform whereby society shall be 
lifted to a higher plane. Mr. Hale has no tears to 
shed because our denomination does not depend upon 
sensation ; but he regrets an inclination to take for 
granted the spread of liberal ideas just as we may the 
growth of a tree by natural law. He urged missionary 
meetings and efforts for the elevation of those outside 
the churches. He spoke earnestly and effectively of 
our obligations to the future of the liberal cause, refer- 
ring to its progress in Worcester County, where nine 
societies had been organised in thirty-five years. He 
alluded to the publishing agency established by the 
late Dr. Hill, and the wide acceptance of our literature 
in New England where, even in the college libraries 
outside of Harvard, liberal works were once considered 
disreputable. He believed in the future of our body, 
but as related to our zeal and not to our indifference. 


The Rey. David Macrae, of Gourock, is again up 
and stirring, making fearless onslaughts on the Con- 
fession of Faith. He recently lectured at the Rev, 
James Landreth’s church, at Brechin, to crowded 
audiences, on “The Use and Abuse of Creeds.” 
After maintaining that creeds were useful, in so far as 
they furnished a good basis of fellowship and co- 
‘operation, he proceeded to drive holes in the, West- 
minster Confession of Faith. He ayerred that it 
contained 500 things which, even if true, were not 
required. E minister, he said, should be able to 
read the creed of his church to his congregation every 


If} morning in the same manner as they can repeat the 


Lord’s Prayer. He described the idea of the world 
being formed in six days out of nothing as an exploded 


Price 1d. 


delusion, then pointed out thie: great absurdity of 
having things in the Confession that were not in the 

sible, giving as an example the fact of the ( onfession 
teaching that it was wrong to marry a deceased wife’s 
sister. After describing minutely the differences 
between the actual teachings of the churches and the 
beliefs which they required their ministry to acknow- 
ledge to the world, he said it occurred to him that 
churches were like the City Bank directors, in issuing 
false balance-sheets. 

The Evangelical party in the Church of Eng- 
land, as the Zimes assures us, is worn out—prac- 
tically dead and buried. Two generations ago—in 
the days of Newton, Scott, Simeon—it was a power in 
the State, the only section in the Church that had life. 
Now, its place is taken and its work done by men of a 
very different stamp, and there is no hope of the 
revival of what.was once so earnest and so dear. At 
the same time we hear of other facts no less significant. 
Since the rise of Tractarianism within the living 
memory, and through the influence of men who are 
still among us, the list of “perverts” from the Church 
of England to that of Rome includes no fewer than 
335 clergymen, and some 1,500 persons of rank and 
influence in the nation; while in the church itself 
there are many who, like ‘Orby Shipley, hold and teach 
almost every doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and are doing their part to smooth the way and then 
to lead their followers to Rome. 


An able writer in the current number of the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review, remarks that the 
philosophic significance of Schleiermacher’s Christology 
is a departure from the general tendency of Schleier- 
macher’s system. Strauss, with his usual pungency of 
expression, pointed out the inconsistency in his well 
known criticism, wherein he said that Schleiermacher 
had pounded Christianity and Pantheism into powder, 
and had so mixed them that no man could tell where 
Pantheism ended and Christianity began. ‘The truth 
is, aS we are reasonably reminded by’the writer in the 
above-named review, Schleiermacher was too deeply 
impregnated with Christian thought to be capable of 
following Pantheism as his leader in the ethical religion. 
“Pantheistic philosophy teaches that it is not the way 
of the ideal to realise itself in an individual, but ‘only 
in the species; therefore, Jesus as an individual his- 
torical person must have been more or less morally 
defective like all other men. To this doctrine Schleier- 
macher, with Moravian blood in his veins, and full of 
reverence and love towards the Redeemer, at whatever 
cost of inconsistency, could only give one answer: 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ Let us honour him for 
his inconsistency, and see in it an involuntary testimony 
to the force of truth, a witness to the impression of 
unearthly purity which the image of Jesus makes on 
every ingenuous mind.” 


Some part of American society, and those, on the 
whole, the most thoughtful and far-seeing, begin to 
speak of a possible limitation to the exercise of political 
privileges now so widely conceded by the constitution 
of the United States. The <Adantic Monthly of 
January contains an article by Mr. Goldwin Smith, in 
which the extensive suffrage is defended both as having 
worked well and as being likely to work well in all 
affairs of central government; while it is admitted 
that in municipal matters those who have to pay the 
rates are those who will know best how to dispose of 
them. On the general question of a Conditional 
Suffrage, a writer in the Christian Register, looking 
forward to it as the “next great reform,” says :— 

As things go in America, every full-grown native or 
naturalised masculine creature, of whatever colour, 
character, or grade of intelligence, can be a voter just so 
long as he can keep out of a prison, a madhouse, or an 
idiot-asylum, And there is a movement to extend this 
indiscriminate system so as to give the ballot also to every 

rown-up feminine creature, with the same easy and reck- 

ess good nature. Without taking away the ballot 
from any who now exercise it, our State constitutions 
might be so amended that after a given date—say the 
year 1900—no new names should be added to the poll-lists 
except on two conditions: first, that the applicant shall 
not for five years have been convicted of violating any law 
of State or nation ; second, that he or she has passed an 
examination in the rudiments of political knowledge 
(covering at least the outline of a citizen’s duties, and the 
distinctions between the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers of government), b giving intelligent answers to 
questions duly prescribed by law. 
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“WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 
Truth says the precise number of persons Who have 


applied to the Prime Minister for peerages is 97, and 
for baronetages 201. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


A “Pious Working Man” has sent rs. 6d. to the 2ock | 


in order that a copy of that paper may be sent to Lord 
Beaconsfield for three months. 

Bishop Fraser, and the Rev. Dr. Abbott, author of 
LPhilochristus, preached before the Oxford University 
at St. Mary’s, on Sunday morning and afternoon. 


We understand that Mr. E. H. Carbutt, ex-mayor of 
Leeds, and one of our Unitarian friends, has been 


requested to stand for Portsmouth, and also for the | 
Monmouth Boroughs. 

The freedom of Berlin having been presented to a | 
Prussian officer in a gold snuff-box, a French writer 


said there was ample room in the snuff-box for all the 
freedom there was in Berlin. 

The New Testament Company of Revisers assembled 
on Tuesday in the Jerusalem Chamber for their eighty- 
sixth session. ‘The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
presided. ‘The Company proceeded to a review of 
their second revision, with a special reference to 
questions of English diction. 

Dean Stanley, who forty years ago was.a scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, occupied the College pulpit 
on Sunday afternoon, when there was an unusually 
large congregation, exceeding by numbers the atten- 
dance at the same edifice when Bishop, Colenso 
preached a few years ago. 

Dr. Norman Kerr read a paper the other day, before 
the Harocian Medical Society of London, on “The 
Mortality Arising from Intemperance.” He estimated 
that 120,000 persons died yearly in the United King- 
dom from alcoholic excess—4o,ooo from personal 
intemperance, and the remaifder from poverty, disease, 
and violence, or accidents through the intemperance 
of others—a startling revelation, as all must admit. 

Father Hyacinthe opened his Gallican Catholic 
Church at Paris on Sunday. Long before the hour for 
commencing the little building was quite full, and 
hundreds of persons unable to gain admission were 
turned away. In the course of his sermon Father 
Nyacinthe said he was neither the founder nor the 
preacher of a new religion. He was a French Catholic, 
and stood by the old Gallican Church recognised by 
the Popes of the middle ages, 

The authorities of St. Andrew’s University have for 
some years past taken rigorous steps to suppress the 
Kate Kennedy celebration of the students. Miss 
Kennedy was the donor of the college bell, and on 
one occasion, when something had gone wrong with it, 
the students; to be revenged, despatched a melancholy 
note to the minister of the College Church, humbly 
soliciting his prayers for a damsel who had lost her 
power of speech, which prayers were offered up. At 
the interval of the diets the bell tolled forth as usual, 
and the minister was informed that his prayers were 
efficacious, and he returned thanks accordingly in the 
afternoon. 

The Guardian gives an account of the consecration 
of the new chapel at King William’s College, Isle of 
Man. It understands also that arrangements are con- 
templated for training clergy for the Manx Church in 
connection with the College. This is all as it should 
be. ‘The endowment of the College is very largely due 
to Bishop Barrow—the friend” and. fellow-sufferer of 
Sherlock, Sanderson, Hammond, and Jeremy Taylot 
in the troubles of the Great Rebellion, and a principal 
partner with the first-named of those eminent men in 
re-organising the Manx Church, after the Protectorate. 

In the midst of his multitudinous business, Mr 
Gladstone has found time to write a letter commenda- 
tory of a scheme for the restoration of the Cathedral of 
the diocese of Sodor and Man, which has now for two 
centuries at least been an utter ruin. The Cathedral 
has claims, as Mr. Gladstone observes, upon Church- 
men generally; and all the more because the well- 
known poverty of the Manx Church renders the task 
of reconstruction, in itself no great one, too heavy to 
be borne by local resources. Its singular situation 
within the walls of Peel Castle will be familiar to nearly 
all—evyen to those who have never visited the island ; 
for there is a striking description of it in Sir Walter 
Scott's Pewril of the Peak, In fact, “the Wizard of 
the North” is indebted for not a few of the most glow- 
ing pages of that charming romance to the antiquities 
and associations of Peel Castle and Cathedral: 

In the Memoir of Matthew Davonport Hill, \ate 
Recorder of Birmingham, it is said that in the course 
of his circuit experience Mr. Hill heard many strange 
appeals from the lips of Clarke in the performance of 
his professional duty, and not a few have already found 
their way to print. The following, it is believed, are 
not among the number, Mr. Clarke desired to undo 
the effect produced on the jury by the opposing counsel 
who had excited their sympathy in behalf of his client 
as being an orphan, “Gentlemen,” said the venerable 
king’s counsel, my learned friend has told_you that the 
plaintiff is an orphan. But people’s mothers and 
fathers can’t live for ever. Why, gentlemen, I ama 
orphan!” On another occasion, when prosecuting 
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| We have often ‘wished that Mr. Hopps, with his keen 
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mended by the last speaker. We must be true to the 
Catholic Church, no matter who is offended.” 

Rev. K. L (a timid Evangelical): “As a sincere 
Churchman, my lord, I think we had better omit this 
part of our programme for the sake of peace.” 

Mr. M. N. (asceptical layman): “I venture, my lord, to 
second the proposal of the last speaker. I really do not 
see any need for more ‘religious sanctions,” We have 
said our collect, and this ought to suffice.” 

Archdeacon G. H. : “That. may be very well for those 
who do not care much for religion of any kind, or for those 
who systematically neglect the ordinances of the Church; 
but as a good Catholic I repudiate such opinions.” 


Colonel O. (a true Christian): “My~lord bishop, I feel 
surprised and pained at what I have witnessed at this 
meeting. I had supposed that I was coming among the 
servants of the ‘meck and lowly Jesus,’ but I grieve to find 
more of the spirit of Cain, who slew his brother, than of 
Jesus, who died himself to save others.” 

Canon H. (sacerdotalist): “May 1 make a suggestion, 
my lord, in the interests of peace? It is that we all meet 
to-morrow morning at six o’clock—fasting of course—at 
my church, and there offer the holy sacrifice.” 

The Rev. E. F. (greatly excited): “My lord, if I rightly 
interpret the Thirty-first Article of our Church, what 
Canon P. has proposed is a ‘blasphemous fable and a 
dangerous deceit.’” 

Canon P.: “Articles of the Church! 
save one on the backs of us Catholics. 
well rid of them.” 

* Mr. Q. (an Evangelical layman who had been sitting 
quietly in the corner): “ My lord, I cannot sit still and 
hear such dishonest language from one who professes to 
be a minister of Christ, and who; as a clergyman of our 
Church, has subscribed the Articles he condemns. He 
ought to leave the Church and go to Rome &t once.” 

The BisHoP (imploringly): “May I ask the brethren 
to remember that we have met here to cultivate Church 
union, although we do not seem to have found the way to 
do it as yet.” (Several voices from a knot of young 
priestlings : “ Try Ritual.”) ! 

Archdeacon G, H.: “With all deference. my on I 
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some itinerant venders of: what weré then called 
blasphemous publications, he concluded his address to 
the jury by this extraordinary” peroration:—“These 
men go about the country saying ‘there is no hell and 
no devil.’ Where, then, gentlemen, where then, I ask 
you, is the poor man’s consolation on his death-bed?” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Old and New Year: Two Sermons. By John 
Page Hopps. London: Williams and Norgate. 
THESE sermons, preached in the Great. Meeting, 
Leicester, aré entitled respectively, “A Sigh for the 
Past” and “For the Future, a Word of Strength.” 


faculty for catching the true and beautiful sentiment 
which breathes in the natural world where it touches 
him, and in the life of man where he comes into happy 
sympathy with it, might give all his time, or far more 
of it, to the duty of fixing these impressions in such 
simple and choice language as it his gift to find. 
Wherever we come upon him in this, his own vital 
mood, we feel impatient at the noisy controversy into 
which he has often allowed himself to be dragged 
with the sincerest intention to serve his generation. 
The two sermons now printed in a very attractive 
dress, strike us as utterances of our friend as we know 
him best and always desire to know him. 


Forty stripes 
I wish we were 


A Few Remarks on Prayer. By George H. Newton 
(Unitarian. ) 

THE remarks are few and to the purpose. « They 
appeal.to the spirit. There is a little forcing in of 
Unitarianism as an ’ism which detracts from the sweet 
and natural force of the truth on which Unitarianism 
rests. But the intention, which is to clear away an 
obstruction to the perfect communion of the soul with 
the Spirit of God, may perhaps justify even this half- 
discordant note. And when we read of Christ that 
“He bowed his spirit to his Father and our Father; 
so should we,” we are reminded of the highest truth 
we have learned. * 


should say that the timid counsels of the. 
others have brought the Church into its present ere 
position. The Erastian policy exhibited in the Public 
Worship Regulation Act and other un-Catholic nostrums 

has ruined the Church.” 4% 

Dean R. (a timid Evangelical dignitary who has hitherto 
shrunk from supporting the extreme Rey. E. F., is at 
length aroused, and forgetting his deanery, replies with 
warmth): “T protest against such attacks upon the ‘a 
to which as Christian men we are bound to submit, 
Rebellion against lawful authority is one main— to 
teristic of the apostacy. I hope the venerable archdeacon 
does not counsel anything so Romish as that.” 

Archdeacon G. H.: “I do counsel it. We priests of 
the Holy Catholic Church have been reviled by arch- 
bishops, bishops, and others as ‘conspirators,’ ‘trai a 
‘lawbreakers,’ and what not. We plainly tell th = 
ships and our persecutors in general that we do not: me; ’ 
to be quiet, and that we do not mean to secede, and that 
we do not mean to be xd; down.” to i) 

Colonel O.: “Then all I can say for m elfand many" 
who think with me is, that nothing seems 8 be left forus 
but to retire from a Church which we love, but in whic 
men holding influential positions are siloeeam oth 
example and precept, to inculcate the grossest ido 
the sight of God, the meanest dissimulation an ; 
honesty. before men, and the most audacious resistance to — 
the laws. of. the land, andvall the time to call > 
and to be called by others, ministers of 


A HOPEFUIs CONGRESS. 


THE Church Review (Ritualist) lately. suggested that 
the healing ‘of the evils from which the Church of 
England suffers might be found in a private Congress 
of men of all schools of thought in that communion, 
pledged as if they were a jury, as dond fide members 
of the church, as Christians, and as Englishmen 
“to sacrifice every private fancy for the sake of pro- 
moting true religion amongst their countrymen.” The 
Church Review adds— We would make the meeting 
solemn by every religious sanction, and then let it 
address itself to two points: To look things unflinch- 
ingly in the face; and to ask what remains untried.” 
On this proposal the Rock becomes merry and says it 
can imagine such a meeting assembled with a right 
reverend chairman in his place. A collect haying 
been read—or more probably intoned—the chairman 
proceeds to address the meeting, whereupon— 

The Rev, A. B. (extreme Ritualist, almost ready to 
“go over”) exclaims, “ My lord, we have not yet made 
the meeting solemn by every religious sanction.” 

The BisHop: “You forget, Mr. B., that we have opened 
the meeting with prayer.” 7 

The Rey. A. B.: “Yes, my lord, but that does not 
include every religious sanction.” _ ; 

The BisHop: “ What do you propose then, Mr. B.?” 

The Rev. A. B.: “I should propose a célebration of 

the Eucharist, only that I fear many of us have partaken 
of food before leaving home this morning.”—(Derisive 
cries of “ Oh, oh!” from the Evangelicals.) 
. The Rev. C. D, (a member of the Holy Cross and one 
of the notorious 480): “My lord, may I suggest that prior 
to the commencement of proceedings we should confess 
our sins to God’s priest and receive absolution? This 
would be a really solemn and religious sanction.”—(Loud 
cries of “No, no,” and groans from the Evangelicals.) 

The Rey. E. F. (a sturdy Evangelical, whose wrath has 
begun to boil over) starts to his feet, and exclaims, “My 
lord, I solemnly protest against these unwarrantable 
attempts to introduce Romish practices amongst ys. I 
presume we have come here as representatives of the 
Reformed Church of England, and not of the anti-Christian 
apostacy of Rome.” 

The bishop, who looks bewildered and nervous, now 
appeals to the Revs. A. B, and C. D.—“ Your proposals,” 
he says, “ would be unexceptionable in another place and 
upon another occasion, but you see there are difficulties 
in the way just now, and perhaps we had better proceed 
to business.” 

The Ven. Archdeacon G. H. (a sturdy sacerdotalist) : 
“With all respect, my lord, I would remind your lordship: 
that our instructions are to ‘make the meeting solemn by. 
every religious sanction.’ How then can we omit the 
‘central act of divine worship, or neglect the Church’s 
gracious provision for the pardon of our sins? Speaking 
to the Bishop of —— the other day, I said—”— - 

- Rev. I. J. (a moderate High Churchman interrupting) : 
“With every wish to hear the ven. archdeacon, who is 
always interesting and often jocose, I cannot but think 
that it were better to avoid giving. ance to extreme | who 
views, remembering that other brethren. pide at wry f 
(A use.) } List) 


(Apolacse resent, who would also laim to 
ev. A. B. (highly indignant): “My lord, I protest | ma 
against any sont chaipsoetan citing fen taaieecten! 
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My lord, we have not yet s ’ 
important question, ‘How the meeting is to t 2 
solemn.” (Several voices from the end of the room, _ 
“ Try Ritual.”) 2 oa > oe 
Rev. S. T. (a Broad Church parson): “I am sure, my > 
lord, we must all look very ridiculous. Do < those _ 
reverend and venerable brethren read out of the sc 
Bible? If so, some of it sutely must need improv 

Mr. Q. (who now seems thoroughly arouse 
must enter my solemn protest against the flippa 
remark of the last speaker. The Bible is God's 
Word, but the sympathisers with Rome in the Church _ 
prefer man’s tradition, and hence the introduction of —— 
idolatry and superstition amongst us. The Bi ( — 
no improvement ; I only wish I could say as a 
clergy.” - ne ae 
Rey. A. B. (sneeringly): “The Bible; mere Eve \ 
cant! What has the Bible in their hands done but to — 
produce divisions and rend the seamless ithe aay 2 
Our business is to adhere to Apostolic — ion and 
inst us, and we are t 
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Catholic usage, and if the law is 
be crushed by Acts of Parliament, better at « 
our allegiance to. the State. For my part 
disestablishment.” (“No, no,” and great confusi 
Rev. E. F.: “Why does not the last speak 
likeminded, go to Rome at once? Is it hon 
doing Rome’s work and at the same time eatin the 
of a Reformation Church?” Og SE it 
Rev. A. B. (in a rage): “I fling back with scorn an 
contempt such base insinuations. I mi: ve | n 
what I consented to. 
Or nC ir oS ie 
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weight of those who try to standon them. A general rush 


is made amidst loud vociferations towards the platform. | 


The poor bishop waxes deadly pale, whispers something 
to a person near him, and presently a couple of policemen 
appear upon the scene. This has the desired effect. T 
ministers of peace and the cultivators of Church union 
yield to the magic influence of the constables, and cease 
to rage. Hats, coats, umbrellas are snatched up in hot 
haste. With some difficulty a retreat into the street is 
safely effected, and the members of a congress which 
permitted of “fundamental discussions” return crestfallen 
to their homes pondering. on the perils they had 
encountered, and convinced that—whatever the “distress” 
of the Church—this way of “looking the matter in the 
face” affords little promise of a remedy. 


A UNITARIAN MISSION FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
FROM an article in yours taken over by the Nadal 
Mercury upon “Religion in Natal,” I learn that a Unitarian 
is in D’Urban “going in and out among the churches 
without prejudice to himself,” and having’ a quiet “laugh 
in his own sleeve” at his neighbour's “ failings, flaws, and 
wants.” They might laugh at him, seeing he had no place 
of his own to go to. I wish I knew your contributor. 
Under a veranda looking down on the Indian Ocean we 
might, some Sunday afternoon, compare notes, and make 
arrangements to have an altar erected to the One True 
God in South Africa. Our brother will find others who 
wish to be set free from having to listen to a (so called) 
orthodoxy, but who will not set the bad example to the 
young around them of attending no place of worship, 
Who can listen to such unscriptural terms as “Trinity in 
Unity,” “ God-man,” with patience? Yet such is the only 
alternative a Christian has in South Africa, for the 
liberalism of Dr. Colenso, except through the press, -is 
unavailable ; it is drowned in the ecclesiastical system of 
fixed standards and rules to which he is tied. Orthodoxy 
at the desk and heterodoxy in the pulpit are ill matched, 
and in no way attractive. 
Presuming ,our section of the Christian church will 
sooner or later work in this field, I will describe it. The 
_ population is made up from Zululand, Holland; Great 
Britain, Calcutta, Madras, Mauritius, Arabia, China, and 
also from St. Helena. A better place than Natal for a 
missionary training college could not be found ; by going 
out and in among the people they could pick up the 
language, and get climatised for any tropical station. 
‘These people are all separated from each other by the 
natural peculiarities of race, habits, and ideas, each 
priding themselves in being what they are, and treating 
others with contempt. Were it not for trade, there would 
be no influence common to all. The mission which would 
bring the grand doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, would be a great mission indeed. 
All, without exception, require to be taught it. The 
European Christian living among natives is very apt to 
forget this while treating with his “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” Jew never thought less of Gentile 
than we do of the Kaffir, the Coolie, and the mixed popula- 
tion ; they are “outside the camp.” ‘The feeling of caste 
is so strong, I would as soon expect to see a “bawbee” in 
the plate as see an Indian or African in our churches 
The Kaffirs have two places of worship set apart for 
themselves in D’Urban; they are allowed to edify each 
other on the mutual improvement idea! Very little 
sympathy is shown to these natives in their meetings by 
us: no wonder the results are so unsatisfactory. In the 
country mission stations everything is done under the 
superintendence of the missionary. They are taught 
reading, writing, the elements of morality and religion; 
women are clothed, and men have onlf one wife. This is 
a great step, and should be encouraged instead of being 
sneered at, as colonists often do. The Coolies, or more 
properly Indians, are very numerous on the Coast sugar 
estates ; when free they often settle down in the borough. 
- Their houses are most wretched, and their ideas of 
morality are very loose. The canteens are open for 
them, but not for the Kaffirs; the privilege is a great 
curse to them, and I hope the missionaries you send may 
_ know the power which strong drink has in neutralising 
their best efforts. The Indian languages are ill to learn; 
_awhite child may pick up the Kaffir language from its 
- nurse, but not Hindustanee without special effort. This 
difficulty partly accounts for so little having been 
: for their conversion. Zululand is not open to 
nary effort, even in its weakest form—that of a few 
ing in their midst. The missionaries had to 
great risk. Zululand is a rotten nut, 
which either the hilt or the point of the sword must crack 
before Unitarian Christians can send missionaries to it; 
other body, the Aborigines Protection 


on of Natal has its churches, 
Pe Past 7 ‘. : 
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| Truly this is a great field for missionary me 
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Should the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
send a missionary avd his wife to labour with any, or all, 
of the above peoples, let me know, and I shall be ‘at 
“The Point” to meet them when landing. 
Field-street, D’Urban, 
Port.Natal. 


JOHN FYFE KING. 
(Late of the Old Meeting, 
Birmingham.) 
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THE LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

“OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 
A SOCIAL meeting of the members and friends of this 
Society was held in the schoolroom of College Chapel, 
Stepney, on Wednesday evening week. _Notwithstanding 
the inclement state of the weather the large room was | 
filled in every part. , 

The Rev. R. SPEARS, in moving that Mr. S. S. Tayler 
take the chair, stated that that gentleman had taken the 
deepest interest in the Stepney congregation from the 
first, and that it was an interesting fact that Mr. Bartram, 
who has to read the paper, had conducted the legal 
business connected with the transfer of the property with- 
out any charge, and was richly entitled to their gratitude. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with much applause, 
said that there was a sort of opportuneness in having their 
social meeting in this place, as the site of one of the 
newest of our metropolitian churches, which had grown 
up toa great extent under the auspices of this Society. 
The question of our Young People was now to come 
before them, and he would remind them that it was noted 
in the original report that one of the objects of this Society 
is to interest young men “in searching after truth,” and to 
promote some active good work. The Society had in 
this and in other ways been very useful in the metropolis. 
In any denomination a stationary position is most unsatis- 
factory ; unless we are moving or giving some signs of life 
we might as well be dead. This Society aims at a very 
large and important work. Although it has a dogmatic 
name, its attitude is not dogmatic. The great leading 
doctrine of Unitarianism is the Fatherhood of God; and 
this and its closely connected thought, that we can place 
absolute confidence in His infinite goodness and love, are 
the essentials of religion, which have nothing to do with 
any “schemes of salvation.” This is a straightforward 
aim to put before our young people,,which ought to rouse 
them to enthusiasm in our work. (Applause.) 

Mr. BARTRAM, who was received with enthusiasm, then 
read a paper on “Our Young Folks,” an extract from 
which we gave in our last. ; 

The Rev. R. SPEARS said that the paper was full of 
right true thought, and we should have been in a very 
different position as a denomination if this point had been 
urged on us with as much clearness and vigour. The best 
way to attach our young people to ourchurches is to 
interest taem in-some point of practical usefulness along 
the line, not of knowing only, but of doing, such as the 
Sunday-school, or any other useful organisation. He 
strongly protested against the way in which whole families 
among the middle and educated classes are brought up in 
perfect idleness. They do nothing for others, and need 
instruction-and guidance. Our knowledge, unless turned 
to some practical account, was almost valueless. 

The Rev. GEORGE CARTER feared that he should 
rather add to the difficulties than contribute to the solution 
of the question. ‘The facts stated in Mr. Bartram’s paper 
were confirmed by his own experience. It is too little the 
habit of Unitarians to talk to their children on religious 
subjects. While we are debating with ourselves the 
question of giving religious instruction at home, in the 
school they are being made orthodox. Many respectable 
persons among us, who cannot afford to send their children 
to private schools, are now sending them to the Board 
Schools, where the very best primary instruction is now 
to be had. He was one of the managers of the Board 
School at Peckham,. and he could not help seeing that 
orthodoxy was being gradually instilled even in spite of all 
regulations, for eyery teacher in the School will quite 
unconsciously give his own theological bias. If Unitarians 
withdraw their children from the religious instruction, he 
was afraid they would often get no religious instruction 
whatever, because Unitarian parents are very reticent on 
the subject, and their children do not attend our Sunday 
schools in any considerable number. : 

Mr. D. MARTINEAU (treasurer of the Society) felt the 
same difficulty as Mr. Carter in giving religious instruction 
to children. - He did not want to bias them too strongly 
in his own way, and probably the modes of thought he had 
grown into might not always suit younger minds; so he 
simply confined himself to teaching morality, but then he 
felt we are in danger of others coming in with dogmatic 
theology and taking them out of our fold. The difficulty 
was, the things we firmly believed as children, we do not 
believe now.. Inthe Bible narratives people of the earlier 
ages were taught religion in an entirely different light from 
that to which it developed itself in later ages. Our children 
are in the condition of the primitive races of man, and are 
not fitted to receive the food which the grown-up race 
could digest. 

Mr. JEFFERY said that, owing to the circumstances of 
his early life, he had no experience in teaching in the 
family, We must certainly never teach children what we 
believe to be false; but he saw an immense field of 
positive religious belief, in which we may teach children 
without trenching on our own religious conscience. We 
do not want to make them learned critics, or to enter into 
the depths of metaphysics, but to give them a strong 
religious tone and bias, and an earnest love and trust in 


He had listened with great delight to the admirable | 


It told us what had beena great defect among us, 

and pointed out a duty which had been too much neglected. 

He hoped that, in addition to its publication in the 

snipes, it would be reprinted and widely circulated as a 
et. 

fectiatesi Upton hoped the subject would be a “burnin: 

question” in kindling enthusiasm for the principles point 


paper. 


| be no inner discord. 


families to be earnest also. 
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out in the paper. There is a constant flow into the 
Unitarian body of people who are in themselves in a state 
of uncertainty about religious doctrines. These are 
difficulties we have to contend against. As a counter- 
action to this influences there is growing up among us a 
deeper sense of religion as a spiritual power within us 
which strengthens our moral principles. And he did 
see why that influence of religion, pervading all life 
and affections, should not exist more extensively and 
beneficially in connection with our free theology than 
in the creed-bound churches. We are getting a deepet 
sense of the presence of God as a Divine Power within us. 
This will naturally result in giving some definite religious 
instruction, and as the intellect of the child dev lops, he 
will naturally ask questions which demand _theolo I 


| instruction. Children should be taught that the one thing 


needful is reverence for conscience, and that there should 
The grand principles of Unitarianism 
will then recommend themselves to the mind, not because 
they are impressed from without, but because they 
naturally recommend themselves by their harmony with 
the simple religious preaching given by the parents. 

Mr. HERBERT BURROWS moved that the paper should 
be published by the Society in a pamphlet form. The 
question of Board Schools had great interest for him, for 
he believed in their democratic principle. The main thing 
we have to do is to inculcate upon our children the grand 
principles of morality, which are the essentials of pure 
religion. He hardly knew where the age commenced 
when we can teach them definite theological doctrine, 
The talk we have had about not biasing children is pure 
nonsense. Teach them what we ourselves believe. He 
feared that we had failed in keeping young people in our 
congregations, and in reaching the poor; and unless we 
can do both, we must acknowledge that our occupation is 
gone. The State has provided for the secular education 
of the people; and the children now in the Board Schools 
will be the educated men and women of the coming genera- 
tion, and if we can reach them we have the grandest 
opportunities as a Church. 

The Rev. J. MARTEN said that what was of great service 
to him in his early youth was, that in all the Kentish 
churches they had weekly conference meetings, in which 
every one was induced to take part in the discussion of 
the religious questions brought before them. This led 
them to form some ideas of their own on religion, and to 
be able to give a reason on all questions for the hope that 
was inthem. The result was to make him a Unitarian 
from conviction, by thinking out for himself the theology 
which he had inherited from his parents. These con- 
ferences had induced him and others to enter the ministry: 


Mr. F, ALLEN seconded Mr. Burrows’ proposition 
respecting the reprinting of Mr. Bartram’s paper. Asa 
Sunday school superintendent he was painfully impressed 
with the idleness of our young people, and their indifference 
to the instructions connected with our churches. He 
advocated children’s services, to be periodically conducted 
in the church, and regularly in the Sunday school. 

Mrs PyATT thought that we should not only impress 
religion upon our young people, but be in earnest about it 
ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN said-that people talked a great deal 
about biasing our children; but the fact was, that many of 
our people biased them only to indifference. If we were 
only a little more earnest ourselves, we should get our 
We have to stimulate the 
germ of religious life, which is latent in every human soul. 
That is the Unitarian attitude, andno denomination ought 
to be more enthusiastic in its religious work. It was not 
trying to convince people of some particular theological 
views or scheme of salvation, but helping to promote the 
religious life among us. 

Mr. WADE also expressed his gratitude to Mr. Bartram 
for his bright, sparkling, and suggestive paper. We 
recognise the principle; we see clearly what we want; but 
when we come to the question how to do the practical 
work, we seem as helpless as babes. He did not even 
gather from the paper how we are to set about doing the 
work the writer had foreshadowed. It rests mainly with 
the parents; but*the church and minister should supple- 
ment the teaching of the home and the parents. And this 
Church at Stepney is a specimen of what may be done by 
the practical efforts of a practical man. Why should we 
not all be doing the same work? If the parents will co- 
operate with the teachers. heartily, and our ministers will 
take up the question in a practical and sensible way, and 
organise their congregations into a working association, to 
do the practical work of the church, we should solve many 
of the difficulties which had been adverted to that evening. 
Other churches were becoming more deeply interested in 
teaching the young, andare full of life. Why not our own 
also? 

Mr. BARTRAM, in reply, briefly adverted to some of the 
remarks of the previous speakers. He gave illustrations 
from his own experience of the unconscious bias operating 
on youmg children. He very largely. agreed with Mr. 
Wade; but although a Sunday school teacher himself, he 
did not believe that that is the sole organisation with which, 
our young people should connect themselves. Some 
young people do not like teaching, and have no special 
aptitude for it, and there are other means of developing 
any desire for work. We may put aside many of our 
theological and metaphysical discussions, so long as we 
can inspire young people with a desire for doing something 
for others. “¥ 4 

Mr. WADE announced that the question was being 
considered in some of our Sunday schools how to form a 
“Mutual Help” or “Provident Society,” for cases of sick- 
ness, &c., and he should soon call a general meeting and 
would be happy to have their practical help. 

The motion that Mr. Bartram’s paper be printed was 
then put and carried. : : 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the motion 
of Mr. BAuM, seconded by Mr. TiTFORD, was then carried 
by acclamation, : j 

At intervals during the evening the choir of College 
Chapel—a very efficient one—sang several anthems Ip 
excellent style, Miss Spears presiding at the piano, 
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teachings of the truly divine disposition: these have 
been the secret of his spiritual mastery from that day 
to this. ‘These have stimulated into life and activity 
the religious element of man’s nature as no other 
power has done—as no other power of which we are 
cognisant is competent to do. They continue to 
operate in the same way; and could we conceive the 
energy that has been gained from them tobe wholly with- 
drawn to-morrow, we should naturally expect a great 
collapse of the religious sentiment, and that in regard 


BAYARD TAYLOR* 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


DeEAD he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks, 


As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb, 


So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 


Ah! his hand will nevermore 
—T : : Ee ail g 
Turn their storied pages o'er; 
Nevermore his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 


to spiritual culture “and development society would 
experience a speedy and marked backward step. 

Aiming at a new spiritual creation Curist, as Mr. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD justly observes, went direct to the 
inner man. The Jew had placed life in outward and 
measured precepts. CuHrisT places it in inward and 
living principles, in allegiance to Gop, and in the 
loyalty of a true and pure heart. The Jew said, and 
the priesthood of to-day repeat it, “Conform to an 
outward standard.” But Curisr comes and proclaims 
“Nay, the heart must be regenerated—the understand- 
ing must be influenced, the affections must be 
cleansed from all impurities.” It is, perhaps, 
the profoundest revelation of Cnrisr that sin 
and holiness, life and death, are in an inward 
and spiritual state. He saw, as we see to this day, 
numberless inventions in the place of inward reform. 
The priests preached, as they do now, that the healing 
balm and the cleansing power were in their imposing 
authority and mystical influence. Ceremonies, with 
their graceful gestures, charmed the senses. Sacrifices 
of fruits and flowers, turtledoves sheep and kine, were 
offered without number. Curist sees the complete 
failure of these external appliances. He pierces 
beyond the veil of these deceitful substitutes. He 
goes at once to the heart and the conscience, where 
moral evil has its seat. While some baptise with 
water, he baptises with fire and the holy spirit, going 
swift and sure to the innermost thoughts, He listens 
to some teachers telling the people to wash their 
hands ; but he enjoins upon them to go rather and 
cleanse their hearts. The scribes pointed to the com- 
mandments written on tables of stone; but he speaks 
of what Gop has written on the fleshly tables of the 
heart. They taught that whatever entered into a man 
defiled him; but he teaches that man is defiled by 
what he has within him; for in the human mind itself 
there is a power for good or ill superior to all external 
influences. ‘They were contented with beautifying the 
outside of sepulchresy but he proclaims that, though 
adorned in the exterior, they may inside be full of 
rottenness and corruption. In these times of revived 
ritual and elaborate observances, to which a moral 
efficacy is attached, we need to be increasingly im- 
pressed with the truth Curisr preached to the world, 
that reformation, higher life, must begin from within, 
that the springs of life must be purified, that there 
must be the culture of a right spirit, and the prayerful 
nourishment of a holy will. For there can be no 
remedy for moral disorder which does not begin at the 
inward elements of life, which does not reach down to, 
and put into a healthy condition, the native and 
independent powers of the soul. 

In harmony with the appeals of Curisr to the 
inward man for the reformation of human life after 
the image of Gop, he begins his work with individuals, 
It is true that he did not neglect the mass. Indeed it 
is one of the remarkable features of his character that 
he conceived the sublime idea of a universal regenera- 
tion, and that, having behind this idea a divine power, 
he wielded an influence which is becoming co-extensive 
with humanity. But society Cannot be morally mended 
until individuals have been reformed. Society is what 
the individual members of it are. A nation is what 
the men and women of it make it. The ennoblement 
of society must begin with the individuals who com- 
pose it. We may deal with men in masses when we 
use them as mere machines for Jabour or for war; but 
if we would bring about a new moral life, we must 
make the start by going right home to individuals. 
Curist began in that, the only effectual way. And is. 
in that way alone man’s nature must be renewed. 
There is no genuine ennoblement, no cleansing of the 
spirit, no enlightenment of conscience, no eradication 
of moral disease, except by individual reformation. 
The confession of the church cannot give life. Union 
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Let the lifeless body rest, 
He is gone who was its guest,— 


Gone as travellers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 


Traveller, in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 


In what vast, aérial space 
Shines the light upon thy face? 


In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night? 


Poet, thou whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse, 


Thou hast sung with organ tone 
In Deukalion’s life thine own. 


On the ruins of the past, 
Blooms the perfect flower at last. 


Friend, but yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells, 


And to-day they toll for thee 
Lying-dead beyond the sea,— 


Lying dead among thy books, 
The peace of God in all thy looks. 


Herald, 
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Che Wnitarian 
FRIDAY, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Witiiam Etvtery CHANNING. 


— 


WHAT CHRIST CAME FOR. 
Ill. 

Ir, then, the aim of CuHrisT was not to teach new 
truths, not to organise a priestly church, not to 
formulate a theology, what was it? And what was the 
secret of the power of this soul who appeared nineteen 
centuries ago, who was not the master of a system 
who did not organise a school, and who wrote not a 
line of theology or philosophy? 


And the question may be answered in a word. -It 
was to infuse into life a new spiritual power. It was 
to pour into it an element of sensibility and enjoyment 
in respect to divine things. It was to energise with 
divine influence a humanity that, through the length 
and breadth of the civilised world, had become world 
paralysed—dim, uncertain, confused in apprehension— 
impotent in conscience, with scarcely so much pulsa- 
tion at the heart as to give assurance that the spark of 
life had not gone out. It was to lift the soul, that had 
become degraded by sensualism, from its debasing 
indulgences, and to breathe into it the love of Gop. 
It was not to teach metaphysics or to elaborate a 
science, but to purify from baseness, and to develope, 
the religious faculties which had been smothered by 
neglect and depraved by being the slaves of the flesh. 
ft was to kindle into vitality, and to elevate into 
ascendency, the higher powers of man: conscience, 
that it might exercise its high and sovereign authority : 
the moral faculties, that they might control all those- 
lower elements which, if they be not guided, lead on 
to spiritual death: the sympathies, that man, united in 
the bonds of love to his fellow men, blending his will 
with the will of his Father in heaven, might walk the 
world arrayed in the beauty of doing good. And- Curist 
sought to accomplish this object by unveiling to the 
spiritual sympathies a higher type of life than had ever 
been seen in the world before. He lived a’ divine 
manhood. He showed that there was more power in 
the simple living of a divine life than in any other 
source whatsoever. The manifestation of the might of 
meekness, gentleness, and sympathy, of the sublime 
force of patience and self-denial, of ‘the persuasive 
conquering power of such manliness as lifts the 
character of Curist above all that ever lived on the 
face of the earth, and the exhibition in his life and 
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with societies cannot give life. Association with the 
multitudes who fill the temple of Gop cannot give life. 
Attachment to a religious community cannot give life. 
In each individual heart it must begin; and to those 
who, in earnestness of heart, are calling out “ Life! 
Life! Eternal life!” Curisr proclaims that every 
one must begin it 7 and for himself by battling with 
his own sins, by softening each irritable feeling, by 
humbling each proud thought, by reclaiming each 
wandering propensity, by casting off every unworthy 
attachment, and by surrendering the being to the love 
of Gop. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


A WRITER in last month’s /yvaser discusses the question 
“How to treat India,” in a very vigorous and striking 
fashion. On the question of education he expresses 
his firm belief that the probable results of its extension 
throughout Hindustan will, in the long run, be solely 
beneficial; nor, he adds, will any of the partial evils 
which accompany every great revolution in the human 
mind, induce him to alter this opinion in any way. 
“The imitation of the worst sides of European. 
manners will naturally be the result of their first 
entrance ; the extension of brandy drinking, infidelity, 
and smoking will be the necessary effect of the bad 
example offered by so many of our countrymen 3 but 
as the ancient manners and religions of the natives are 
swept away, the reaction against-these debasing influ- 
ences will inevitably come, and a superior creed replace 
the obsolete belief of the pagan world, Too much 
has been said against the secular character of the 
education given in Government Colleges; but while 
the professors of Christianity indulge in such furious 
animosities amongst themselves, it is impossible 
for the Government to promulgate any unsec- 
tarian form of religion, It is so universally the 
habit of the different factions to make some position 
of third rate importance and of questions still doubtful 
points of dogmatic assertion, that the Government, in 
teaching Christianity, would have either to arouse the 
hatred of all other sects by supporting one, or to 
puzzle the minds of the natives with half-a-dozen 
different creeds, each containing an open or covert 
excommunication of its rivals. The reason Christianity 
has hitherto made such slow progress in the East, is 
not because it is too lofty for the comprehension of the 
degraded natives, but because, as taught by most of its 
professors, it appéars to them even more preposterous 
than their own creeds, and because the most powerful 
weapons which Christianity directs against the native 
beliefs can be turned with almost equal force agai ; 
it. As represented by most of the orthodox, the road. 
to heaven is a severe competitive examination in. 
theology, the penalty of ‘plucking? being nothing 
short of hell. While the professors of Christianity 
make it appear in this light to the natives of India, we 
need not be surprised if young Bengal grows daily 
more sceptical; or take the less hope for its future on 
that account. As a general feature of any period, 
scepticism means ,that men are dissatisfied with the 
ancient beliefs, in consequence of their desiring some- 
thing nobler; and it is the invariable precursor of a great 
revival, whether consisting in the introduction of a new 
religion or in the reformation of an old one.” =| 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


MORAL LESSONS, . 
cry, BaP 
OuR lesson this week will consist of a story taken from a 
sermon preached in Boston, America, by the Rev. : 
Freeman Clarke. Towards the close of the sermon he 
gave some advice to teachers and all who have to do with _ 
young people, which deserves to be printed asa per- 
manent “teachers’ note” :— jmigtah 
‘*T would not say much to children about their being sinne: 
nor would I say much to them about becoming saints. _ Juver 
saints, as we read of them in tracts and Sunday school book 
not attractive characters, Children who are sweet and 
happy; who are faithful in their work, and who 
play ; who would scorn to tell a lie, and abhor ev 
or dishonourable, or cruel; who love to k 
sit on their father’s knee,—these are the 
Almighty loves to see ; these are the sort of ¢ 
in his arms and blessed. She go ingdom 
This is the true religion of children. Let them feel 
loves them all Brikog and not merely when t ey a 
their prayers and singing hymns; that he loves to. 


. 
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simple, natural, childlike, and not. trying to become like the 

saints in the story-books, clothing themselves with an unnatural 

and artificial piety.” 

PARABLE OF “A LITTTE BOY WHO WAS LOOKING FOR 
JESUS.” 

There was once a little boy who read in his Testament 
the stories about Jesus ; and as little children think every- 
thing they read is near by, he supposed that Jesus and 
his disciples were living near by, in the same town or the 
next, and he thought he would like to go and find Jesus, 
and ask him whether he might not stay with him awhile, 
and be one of his scholars. So one morning he got up 
-early and set out on his journey before any one else was 
up. He left a little note on the table for his father and 
mother, which was this :— 


Dear Papa and Mamma :—I am going to find Jesus. 
to be one of his disciples, with Peter and James and John. I am 
very little but I can do something. I can bring him water when 
he is thirsty, and wash his feet when he is tired with walking, 
and by-and-by I will come home and tell you all about it. 

CHARLEY, 


I wish 


So Charley set out very bright and fresh. He had an 
idea, as little children have, that the world is only a few 
miles across, and that everything is close by; so he 
thought he would meet some one soon who would tell him 
where Jesus was. But after walking for an hour or so, he 
began to get tired, and wanted his breakfast. He went 

. straight into a house and sat down. Now, in this house 
there lived a very old man and woman, who had no 
children. When they saw this little curly-headed boy 
coming in, they said: “What do you want, my son?” 
And he told them he wanted some bread and milk for 
breakfast. They gladly gave it to him ; and while he was 
eating it, he told them how he was going to find Jesus, 
and asked them if they could tell him where Jesus and 
this disciples were to-day. The old man and woman were 
astonished at this question, and said ; ‘ My dear child, we 

_-do not know.” So he thanked them for his breakfast, 
-and they gave him a piece of bread to take with him, and 
he went away. Then the old man and woman said to 
‘each other: “Is it not strange that this little boy should 
‘be trying to find Jesus, and we have never tried to be 
Christians all our lives?” So they resolved they would 
begin then to be Christians, and they knelt down and 
_prayed God to make them so, and they felt very happy. 

So the little boy went on, and came to where two men 
were sitting and disputing. One was an infidel, and did 

‘not believe in Jesus Christ at all. The other was a 

_ Christian, but~he was a hard: sort of a Christian, who 
could argue for Christ, but he did it as if he were scolding. 
The little boy stopped to listen, and presently went up, 
-and said: “If this man wants to know Christ, don’t wait 
here talking and scolding, but come help me to find him, 
for I am looking for him too.” Then he took them each 
by the hand and led them along, and they stopped 

) arguing, curious to see where he was going; and they 
; went along together. 

_ Presently they came to where some one was lying on 

_ “the ground’ groaning with pain. The little boy said: 

Oh, now we shall find Jesus, for he always goes were 
people are sick; he will come here presently. Let us sit 
down by this sick man, and nurse him, and make him 
comfortable, and Jesus will come here directly.” So they 

. ‘sat down and nursed the sick man, till at last he felt 
better, and got up and went away thanking them. But no 
Jesus came, and the little boy began to be discouraged. 

However, he got up, and said: “Let us go and look 
‘further; for he said, ‘Seek and ye shall find.’” But the 
two men said: “No, little boy, we will go no further, for 
ave know how to find him now. We see that Jesus is not 
to be found by disputing but by following him. Good-by, 
little boy; you have done us a great deal of good.” 

. Then the little fellow journeyed on till he came to where 
a poor beggar sat on the ground, and he asked the little 
boy for bread. Charley took the piece he had saved in 
-the morning, and broke it in two, and gave the beggar 

. ‘half, and said: “Take this and eat it in the name of Christ, 

and I will eat the rest.” And the beggar said: “Dear 

little boy, this is the first time I have eaten the Lord’s 

Supper for fifty years.” 

-. So night came on, and the little boy began to be 

frightened. But’ the beggar asked him who he was, and 

 -where he lived; and he told the whole story. Then the 

be ‘got up and went with him, and showed him the 

_ -wayhome. And his father and mother, who had been 

‘looking for him all day, were very glad, and said: “We 

have sought you all day.” But he said: “Why so? I 

Ihave been looking for Jesus.” Then he went into his 

‘little bed and went to sleep, ; 

_- And he dreamed, and behold ! Jesus came to him and 

said, “My dear little boy, you have looked for me all day, 

and I have been near you all the time. I was with you 
_ ‘when you went to look pape ergs you went to 

1¢ old man and woman, the two arguers, and the 

ick man, the beggar, and you have led me‘ to all of 

. The old man and woman will now be my disciples; 
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welfare of the congregation, with which he has been 
officially connected for upwards of twenty years. John 
R. Beard, D.D., minister, April, 1848.” No jealousies 
will be aroused by the remark, that, next to the 
minister, he took the chief share in building up the 
Strangeways church. By personal solicitation, ®y 
the most persistent labours in the circulation of books 
and the distribution of tracts, by every means which 
his vigilance could devise and his untiring energy 
employ, he sought to confute what he considered as 
erroneous, and to extend the knowledge of principles 
which enquiry and reflection had led him to espouse 
as vital and true. A self-appointed missionary, his 
interest in his work never flagged, and his zeal burnt 
with a steady flame to the close of his patriarchal 
years. 

Together with several congenial associates, of whom 
he was the last representative, he assisted in the 
foundation of the Village Missionary Society, occa- 
sionally conducting divine service at some of its 
stations. Subsequently, when it was merged into the 
Manchester District Unitarian Association, he carried 
into the new society his practical knowledge of 
missionary operations and his abiding enthusiasm, 
and, till quite recently, attended its monthly meetings. 
But perhaps no institution ever so powerfully attracted 
his sympathies and secured his cordial ‘support, as- the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board. At its foundation 
in 1854, his labours in canvassing for subscriptions 
not in Manchester alone, but in several other towns, 
were unremitting. He threw himself into the move- 
ment with, if possible, even more than his accustomed 
zeal. To the students especially, his kind attentions 
never ceased. To assist them on their arrival (some- 
times from distant places) to suitable lodgings; to 
promote their comfort in every possible way ; to invite 
them to his house, and be to them a faithful friend 
and a father, was at once his duty and delight. 
Wherever subsequently engaged, and under whatever 
conditions now discharging their sacred duties, they 
will hear of his decease with regret, and with a grateful 
recognition of— 


the two arguers have left off disputing, and have begun to 
do good works ; the sick man blesses God for the charity 
of his fellow-men, and the old beggar feels that he is not 
Go on, little boy, and always do so, 
and I shall always be with you. Though you cannot see 
me, you shall feel me in your heart.” 


Mr. John Armstrong, of Manchester. 


Our readers have already learnt from the obituary 
column of last week, that an unusually active, useful, | 
and honourable career was closed on the 6th instant, | 
by the death of this estimable friend of the Unitarian 
cause and many of its important institutions. In 
his accustomed health and spirits, he had made his 
daily visit to the town up to Tuesday,—notwithstanding 
the extreme inclemency of the weather,—looking in 
upon the scenes of his former activities, ascending with 
ease the eighty steps leading to the Exchange Library, 
and calling for a friendly chat with old associates on 
the subjects that lay always nearest his heart. On the 
Wednesday night he retired at his usual hour; and 
early on the following morning, after a brief awakening, 
he passed serenely on his way to the life eternal. 

Mr. Armstrong was born at Wiveliscombe, in Somer- 
setshire, in the year 1790,—a long way back in the 
history of events which have helped to make the 
world what it now is. His birth preceded by thirty 
years the decease of George III.; it followed by a 
very few years the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence; it was contemporaneous with the destruction 
of the Bastille which initiated the French Revolution; 
he was fifteen years old when Nelson. won Trafalgar? 
and twenty five when the face of Europe was re-arranged 
by the Battle of Waterloo. His school education, as 
was almost inevitable at such a time, was but scanty. 
As he wrote a few years ago:—‘The people of my 
neighbourhood were extremely illiterate: and the same 
may be said of my schoolmaster, who was also the 
parish-clerk and gravedigger. I had no books for 
reading but the Scriptures, the Whole Duty of Man, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress; and my sole book for 
instruction was a shilling spelling-book. At fifteen, I 
was put to an apprenticeship in the adjacent market 
town of Tiverton, where I met with better-educated 
companions, and had improved opportunities of 
acquiring useful knowledge. . . . There was then 
no cheap” literature,—no mechanics’ institution, not 
even a Sunday school ;—all was hard, unassisted study. 
However, in five years, I managed to gather up a little 
useful knowledge. In 1810, 1 was deemed qualified 
to go to London. Here, falling in with some young 
men who held sceptical opinions, we read Paine’s 
Age of Reason, and similar works. Like them, I 
renounced my previous religious convictions, and for 
three years scarcely attended any place of worship. 
It has often been said that Unitarianism is the half-way 
house to Infidelity; but my experiencé is the very 
opposite ; and the following statement will show why 
I have always been an advocate for regular attendance 
upon public worship. Passing by Essex-street, in the 
Strand, one Sunday morning, and seeing a long string 
of carriages at the chapel door, I was induced by the 
good providence of God, to enter. I was delighted 
with the minister, Mr. Belsham ; went again and again; 
and gradually resumed my long-neglected duty of 
attendance on the ordinances of religion. I now 
looked forward to my Sundays not only as a day of 
rest, but as-a day of religious enjoyment and delight. 

. . . From that time I have avowed and rejoiced 
in the glorious truth that Unitarianism is the doctrine 
of the Gospel, and my earnestness and zeal in its 
diffusion have never flagged.” 

Mr. Armstrong attended the annual dinner, in 1813, 
of the Unitarian Fund, which preceded the British and 
Foreign Unitarian, Association; entered his name as a 
member; and has since paid sixty-five annual subscrip- 
tions, acircumstance not unworthy ofremark, and possibly 
without a parallel. _ During the period when he occu- 
pied the position of a draper’s assistant, he saved, by 
hard economy, the means for beginning business on 
his own account. He removed to Birmingham; then to 
Warwick, greatly enjoying there the services of the Rev. 
Wm. Field; and eventually to Manchester, where, in 1826, 
he established himself in Market-street. The young 
congregation in Greengate, to which the Rev. John 
Relly Beard had recently been called to minister, at 
once received Mr. Armstrong’s adhesion and support, 
and a membership, destined to extend over 53 years, 
was thus begun. He was soon conspicuous by his 
devotion to its interests ; and through all the varying 
fortunes of this religious society,—in Greengate and in 
Strangeways,—he remained a constant friend and 
co-operator of his admired and esteemed pastor, Dr. 
Beard, and of his able successors. For twenty-one 
consecutive years, he held the office of Chapel Warden ; 
and on resigning its duties, he was presented at a 
social meeting of the congregation, with a handsome 
silver inkstand, bearing the following inscription :— 
“Presented to Mr. John Armstrong by his friends of 
the Unitarian congregation, Strangeways, as a mark of 
respect for him as a man, and an acknowledgment of 
his zealous and faithful services in promoting the 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. ° 


It was very natural, therefore, that at a conference 
of students held in 1861, at which, nearly all who had 
completed their course were present, an opportunity 
should be taken to manifest their regard and esteem. 
This they did by presenting to him a copy of Conybeare 
and Howson’s Epistles of St. Paul. On handing the 
book to Mr. Armstrong, Dr. Beard spoke a few words 
expressive of the nature of the gift, and read the 
inscription, which was as follows:—‘‘A token of kind 
regard, presented in acknowledging the many services 
of Mr. John Armstrong, by the Principal and Alumni 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, January 25, 
1861.” ‘The subscribers to the Board at their annual 
meeting in 1878, elected Mr. Armstrong as one the 
Vice-Presidents of the Institution, in token of their 
high appreciation of his services as one of its chief 
promoters, as a diligent member of its committee, and 
a tried and faithful supporter. 


About the time of Mr. Armstrong’s retirement from * 
business, another presentation was made to him by a 
number of friends, ‘desirous to express to_him in a 
substantial manner the -high esteem and ‘kind 
regards felt towards him, and in recognition of his 
untiring efforts for nearly half a century in the promo- 
tion of. Christian truth and righteousness. Deeply 
impressed with a sense of the practical value of 
Unitarian Christianity, he had employed his energies 
for its furtherance by public and private efforts, equally 
various and ,unabating.” The sum of £220 was 
handed to him, along with an illuminated album, which 
contained a list of the contributors. 

Mr. Armstrong enjoyed throughout his prolonged 
life remarkably uniform health. In two months more 
he would have attained his 89th year: yet, with the 
exception of one short but severe illness, he had never 
required medical advice. Headache was known to 
him only by history and observation; of the dentist’s 
art he had no personal experience; and his hair had 
hardly changed even to the iron-grey of middle-life. 
A singularly sound constitution, active exercise, and 
abstemious habits, were his chief auxiliaries to years 
extending far beyond the proverbial limits. Therefore 
his age was as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly.” 
And when the final summons came, it was as with the 
gentle hand of sleep. His work was done; much that 
he had most earnestly striven for, was accomplished ; 
most of his favourite schemes had passed the critical 
stage of experiment, and had taken a firm hold on 
public favour. Above all, the enlightened and simple 
faith of his adoption supported him with cheerfulness 
and hope, and bereft approaching death of its terrors 
and the grave of its sting. 


Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like Autumn fruit that mellowed long; 
Even wondered at, because he dropt no sooner, 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 
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THE FUNERAL 
took place on Monday morning last, at the Rusholme 
Road Cemetery, and “was attended by Mr. Harry 
Rawson, Rey. J. T. Whitehead, Messrs. W. Gibson 
and Edwin Winser, sons-in-law of the deceased; F, 
Péacock and J. A. Whitehead, grandsons; Deputations 
from the Strangeways Congregation and the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board ; and a number of ministers 
of the neighbourhood, many of them former students 


task to try to raise a nation, or any class in it, either 
intellectually or morally, by efforts directed only to the 
one half of it; and, secondly, because the million of 
money to be devoted to prizes, and scholarships, and 
results-fees was derived from the surplus of the 
Disestablished Church, to which, in any shape, and under 
all circumstances, women had an equal right with men. 
The friends of the education of women were not unpre- 
pared, as some promise regarding this question had 
| appeared in the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The Belfast Ladies’ Institute had for some years 


of the Board. Among the ag ‘tate eee | felt that one of the most important duties it could discharge 
the carriage of the Mayor of Manc arene ae © | was to watch thé efforts being made on behalf of education 
Rev. J. T. Marriott conducted the service, in the | jn general, and assist in securing a fair share of attention 


for the interests of girls, and it had, by its.action, taken 
the lead in reminding the Government of the claims of 
girls in the case of intermediate education also. 


course of which he said: Brethren, the grave closes 
to-day over the remains of one who has had an 
unusually long sojourn among us, and has spent his 
many years in good and faithful servicé. ‘The 
harsh sorrow that frequently accompanies the steps 
of friends to the grave side, is not here to add 
any bitter feeling to the always solemn thought of 
death. It often happens that we have to mourn the 
early cutting off of human life—in childhood, in 
youth, in the midst of its prime, or in the autumn of 
its days. But to-day it is not thus. We utter the 
name of a friend and father who had far past the 
allotted span of mortality. Nor, still more thankful 
to say, have we to share in the painful reflections which 
belong to the remembrance of those who die without 
the redeeming light of righteousness. The moral and 
religious promise of man’s nature was richly fulfilled 
in our friend and father. We are gladdened as we 
recall the honour of the career now closed, and the 
holy labours from which, after his lengthened devotion, 
our friend and father rests. His unwearying fidelity 
to right and goodness, and zeal for the interests of that 
form of religion which his heart espoused, shine on us 
as an example to guide us in a perfect way. It ‘is 
chiefly by the accident of my place in the church of 
which Mr. Armstrong was the oldest member, that I 
come to speak in his funeral; in doing which I feel 
that Iam the mouthpiece of many who have had a 
much longer-and closer fellowship with him, and that 
I but speak the thoughts of their hearts, and those of a 
yet wider circle of friends, when I lay the tribute of 
respect and of veneration upon his tomb. To such of 
yot as, by ties of relationship, stood nearer to him 
who has peacefully fallen asleep, I need not specially 
address myself. For comfort in the loss, you know 
where and how to fook ; they know also who dwell in 
the bereaved household. Grace and peace be multi- 
plied on them, and you, and on us all. Let us open 
our spirit to receive the lessons flowing into this hour— 
the necessity of learning to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom—and the blessed- 
ness of leaving behind us a memory which, like the 
memory we now revere, may be helpful to those who 
come afterus. “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.” 


rapidly spreading in England, but had not yet been 
attempted in Ireland—what was known as the University 
Extension Scheme, for the benefit of extern students. It 
was very important that something should be done by 
universities for those who had neither time nor money for 
a lengthened residence within their walls or beside. them. 
(Hear, hear.) It was to meet this want that the University 
Extension Scheme was devised by Professor’ Stewart, of 
Cambridge, and ably advocated by many men both there 
and at Oxford. Dublin University might do something 
in the same direction. Two things were wanted in order 
to help forward this movement—a man inside the Uni- 
versity who would endeavour to rouse the consciences of 
his brethren on the subject; and a frequent and intelligent 
expression of opinion on the part of the people, both men 
and women, who desired the benefits of such teaching as 
the scheme would afford both for themselves and others. 
The main thing was for the people to remember that the 
faculties of the human soul were amongst the most precious 
sof God’s gifts, which they had no right to allow to rest in 
disuse either for'themselves or others, nor yet allow them 
to be regarded as merely money-making machines. 

Mr. DAVIDSON moved a vote of thanks to Miss Tod 
for her lecture. Mr. WILLIAM SPACKMAN seconded the 
motion, which was supported by Mr. VERE F OSTER, and 
carried unanimously. ; 


CHELMSFORD: OPENING A NEW ROOM. 


ON Tuesday evening week a.tea meeting was held in the 
Unitarian Missiop-room, Legg-street, to commemorate 
the opening of that place of worship. The tables were 
presided over by Mrs. Wray, Miss Madocks, and other 
ladies of the congregation, and there was a full attendance, 
among those present being Mr. James Youngman, late of 
Woodham Ferris; and. the Revs. Robert Spears, 
H. Ierson, and Mr. D, Martineau, deputation from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. At eight 
o’clock a public meeting was held, presided over by Mr. 
JAMES YOUNGMAN, who congratulated the committee on 


—— 


familiar from the beginning, and which had for its object 
the furtherance of religion rather than theology. If he 
knew anything about Unitarianism—and he must confess 
that he did not know so much as some—it existed for the 
express purpose of promoting practical religion, and its 
simple expression of faith in one Lord was, he thought, 
worth whole volumes of theology. _ 

Mr. WRAY, the treasurer, then: read the report, from 
which it appeared that the building in which they wor- 
shipped had been taken for three years, and that it was 
intended to be enlarged with further alterations, -This 
would require a sum of £250, of which £140 was already 
promised from a distance, and the remainder at home. 
But certain other contemplated arrangements required a 
further sum of £35, which within re was guaranteed. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. MADOCKS, secretary, then read the list of contribu- 
tions to the fund, among them being £25 from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Society, and 450 from Mr. S. 
Courtau!d.* While rejoicing at the progress of their cause, 
he expressed the regret which he in common’ with others 
felt at the prospect there was of losing the services of 
their minister—the Rev. W. A. Pope—who was about to 
leave them for another sphere of labour. It had been 
mainly owing to his indefatigable exertions that they were 
then commemorating the opening of their own place of 
worship ; and at the prospect of his leaving them they 
could not hinder a measure of sadness incorporating itself 
with their mutual congratulations—An address then 
followed by the Rey. R. SPEARS, after which some vocal 
music by Miss Madocks, accompanied by an harmonium 
and violin, was excellently rendered. 

_ The Rev. W. A. Pope then explained the circumstances 
under which the Executive of the British and F oreign 
Unitarian Mission had resolved upon his removal, 
expressing his deep interest in the work which had been 
brought in Chelmsford to the point at which it then stood, 
his personal sympathy with those with whom he had been 
associated as their minister, and assuring them that 
wherever in the Providence of God he might be labouring, 
that interest would continue to be entertained. 

Mr. DAVID MARTINEAU and the Rev. H. IERSON, M.A, 
then followed with addresses ; and aftera song by Miss 
Brooks, and the usual complimentary vote of bash, the 
meeting was brought to a conclusion by the singing of the 
doxology and the pronouncing of the benediction by the 
Rev. H. Ierson. 


On Sunday morning next the service at Strangeways 
Chapel will have special reference to Mr. Armstrong’s 
character and life, the subject being, “A Faithful Life.” 
F a re rrr eee Eenees 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
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BELFAST: MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION. 


@ON Wednesday evening, February 5th, at the usual 
meeting of the Mountpottinger Mutual Improvement 
Association, held in Mountpottinger Unitarian Church, 
Miss Isabella M. Tod delivered a lecture on the education 
of the middle classes. There was a large attendance. 

Mr. ROBERT M‘CALMONT was called to the chair, and 
said the association had had many eminent men lecturing 
at &s meetings, but this was the first time that they had 
had.so distinguished a lady as Miss Tod to address them. 
(Applause,) There was no subject occupying the attention 
of the people more than that of middle-class education, 
on which Miss Tod was well versed. 

Miss ToD said by far the greatest and most important 
step that had yet been taken in the United Kingdom 
towards tmproving education generally, and that of the 
middle-<lasses in particular, was the establishment of 
University local examinations. Cambridge had the 
honour of leading the way, first for boys and then for 
girls—in the former case in 1863, and in the latter in 1869. 
London University, in 1869, also established examinations 
for women, and Dublin University in the same year; and 
then the Queen’s University in Ireland followed the 
examplé set by their great neighbours. The year 1869 
was, therefore, a period to which women might look back 
with the deepest interest. It. was to be regretted that 
Dublin University had not instituted local examinations 
for boys at ali, or that the Queen’s University local 
examimations for boys were but scantily made use of. 
The cause of this was, however, furnished in the want of 
that intermediate education which the Act of last Session 
was designed to provide. They had a right to expect 
very considerable reeults from the Intermediate Education 
Act oflast year. It proceeded upon a principle which 
she could not by any means recognise as the best, but 
which she thought was now the most generally acceptable, 
and therefore likely to be the most generally useful in 
ireland, As many of them would remember when’ the 
Act was introduced to the House of Lords by their 
distinguished townsman, the Lord Chancellor of E land, 
no mention was made of girls. For two reasons this was 
4cit to be a grave mistake, first because it was a hopeless 
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the success of the movement, with which he had been 


enjoyment of the evening. The usual votes of thanks terminated 
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a matron’s room, kitchen, and new entrance, The present 
building is much more conveniently situated amongst those who 
make use of the institution than the former one. On Monday 
evening week, a formal opening of the créche took place, when 
the mothers of the children at present in charge were provided 
with a substantial tea; Messrs. Hopgood, Martineau, Keating, 
Tayler, and the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, with many ladies, 
being present. The building js called Effra Cottage, and is 
chiefly supported by the Effra Road congregation, 

BoLTon.—On Sunday week Mr. Herbert Mills delivered a 
a lecture in the Free Christian Church on ‘Nature and her 
Ministry in Religion,” which was fully reported .in one of the 
local papers, 

BELFAST: HoprtTon-stREET.—For several years past the 
afternoon Sunday school has been very successful, and it has 
been thought advisable to commence a morning school, On 
Sunday last one was opened, and in spite of another downfall of 
snow, there assembled thirty scholars and five teachers, This. 
promises well for the success of the new work in the densely- 
populated neighbourhood of Hopeton-street. 

BELFAST.—The distress is very great in this town, which is 
the principal seat of the linen trade. Many of the mills in the 
district are closed, and others working very short time. The 
Corporation have organised town works for the purposes of 
relief, and the committee have managed’ to employ: about 600- 
men in this way. At the close of the day, however, the crowds. 
ofmen clamouring for work are as great as at the beginning, 
though the committee are doing their very best to give help. 
The Rey. J. C. Street is one of the secretaries, and is devoting 


heart and soul to this truly religious work. 


BIRMINGHAM: OLp MEETING Hovusr.—On Wednesday 
evening, the 5th inst., the annual meeting of this congregation 
was held, the senior warden, Mr. Thomas Prince, presiding, 
At the close of last year the health of the Rey. C. Clarke was. 
the cause of much anxiety. He had, however, now returned to- 
his duties, but the committee desired that he should take an 
occasional rest. During the year the congregation had: raised — 
4837, but the expenditure exceeded that sum. There had beem 
an adverse balance for several years, to clear off which would | 
require earnest attention, In 1878 they had 145 seatholders and 
15 other subscribers, and they commenced the year 1879 with 
131 seatholders and 15 other subscribers. On the motion of the: 
chairman, seconded by Mr. Charles Harding, the report was- 
adopted. The Sunday schoot report, and that from the Ladies” 
Benevolent and Ladies’ Sewing Societies were also adopted, and 
on the motion of Mr. Councillor S. B. Whitfield, it was resolv 
to print a list of the members of the congregation. The business 
meeting having closed, a social meeting under the presidency of 
Alderman Collings, the mayor, took place, when a resolution . 
of sympathy with Mr. Clarke, on account of his prolonged illn : 
was carried, to which Mr, Clarke i remarking that it 
was their business to serve and defend the truth, remem 2; 
however, that their chief aim should be to have regard to 
affirmative principles of their faith, A 

ages, 


Boston.—The Rey. W, S. Key has just concluded a 
of three ‘lectures to working men on ‘* Work,” : 
“Thrift,” in Spain Lane Chapel. All three lectures were very" 
well attended, the congregation on the third Sunday evening, 
being larger than had been known for many years. Mr, Ke 
has consented to allow these lectures to be published in a ink 
newspaper, the editor of which has requested permission to 
give them, ‘ = 
CiorrInGton.—On Saturday a tea meeting and concert vere: 
held in the chapel, on behalf of a fund for the cleaning 
repairing of the interior. About 90 persons partook of tea, 
this number was considerably augmented afterwards, every seat 
being occupied. The Rev. R. C. Smith, of South Shields, 
presided. The programme, which was of a very varied descrip- 
tion, was excellently gone through, and kept up the inteteer 


nearly three hours in a most animated manner, 
local talent several friends from Newcastle and Sunderland : 
their valuable aid. ‘Altogether the proceedings were most 
successful in every way. It is gratifying to eee that 
reorganisation of regular services has aroused the interest of the 
faithful few, and that the efforts made by those who have been . 
performing the onerous work of travelling from Neweastle, 
Sunderland, &c,, for the past few months are yielding fruit. 
Several new members have recently joined, anda i 

of lectures is now being delivered by Messrs. Watson, Robi 
(Newcastle), Manning (Sunderland), Rev. R. C, Smith (South 
Shields), &c., the attendances at which have been very good, 


CHELTENHAM.—On Wednesday evening the 5th inst., a 
lecture on: ‘fA Trip to the Antipodes” was delivered in the: 
Bavshill Chapel schoolroom by the Rey. J. C. Hirst. The Rev, 

J. Robberds, B.A., occupied the chair. This is the first of a ~ 
series of Wednesday evening lectures on various subjects, tobe: 
given by different gentlemen. eat 

CRUMLIN.—The annual soirée and reunion of the members and» 
friends of the congregation were held in the First Pres lan 
Church, Crumlin, on Tuesday evening last. The buil . 
filled on the occasion, many being present from other cht 
Afier tea, the Rev. R. Cleland, B.A., occupied the chair, A_ 
very interesting programme was well executed 3 several solos ; 
duets were rendered by the Rev. W. S. Smith, of Antrim 
Miss Smith, who presided at the harmonium. Thec 
choir also sang some pees at intervals; and the r 
were given by Mr. John Bell, of Belfast, contributed 


the proceedings, ? 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


*God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap,” and urged upon his hearers to keep this thought 
beenatently before them. In the evening the text was selected 
from Corinthians iii., 21, 22, 23: ‘*For all things are yours; 
whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas; or the world or life or 
death, or things to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s; 
and Christ is God’s.” The sermon was a most impressive one, 
and was listened to with marked attention by a good congrega- 
tion. The collections realised the sum of £9. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual congregational meeting was held 
on Thursday, February 6th. After tea Mr. Ashbee took the 
chair. Addresses were delivered by the Chairman, the Rey, 
€. F. Biss, the Rey. J. C. Hirst, Cheltenham, and others. A 
number of songs, glees, &c., were effectively rendered by a party 

» of musicians, who kindly gave their services, under the able 
leadership of Miss Higgs, the organist of the chapel. 


HUNGARY: UNITARIAN SyNop.—The representative con- 
sistory of the Hungarian Unitarians have decided to hold a synod 
Or general meeting in the summer. It will assemble some time 
- during the month of August, at Székely Reresztur. In thjs town 
is the gymnasium or training school, which has lately been 
rebuilt, and is indebted for its completion to the zealous efforts of 
Mr. John Fretwell, jun., and the generosity of English Uni- 
tarians. The place well deserves the honour done to it in 
convening the meeting there, and no doubt useful results will be 
left behind. Ample preparations are being made in all parts of 
the district to secure ¢omplete success. 


HUNGARY: FRANCIs DAavip Funp.—The Unitarians of 
Hungary will celebrate the tercentenary of the death of the first 
Hungarian Unitarian Bishop in connection with the synod to be 
held during the summer. Four years ago the present bishop, 
Irzef Ferencz, proposed to raise a fund of at least 10,000. florins 
under the title ‘Francis: David Fund,” for the aid of poor 
ministers and congregations or other charitable purposes. It was 
intended that the sum should be raised chiefly amongst Unitarians 
as being for Unitarian purposes. Contributions have been con- 
tinually sent in, but owing to the poverty of the great majority 
of Unitarians the total is yet only 7,053 florins, In the list of 
contributors we meet with names belonging to almost all the 
different denominations. Some renewed their contributions six 
-times, others more than ten times. From this fact Bishop 
Ferencz has every hope that each will bring his mite and so will 

help this noble enterprise to come to a completion by the 
_proposed time. { 

Lonpon : CARTER LANE Misston.—The annual tea meeting 
took place on Monday last. Upwards of 80 persons sat down to 
tea and afterwards adjourned to the upper room, where was 

gathered a large assembly of persons who could not come at an 
- earlier hour. The room was quite full, and gave Mr. Bartram a 
_ hearty welcome when he took the chair. After a few remarks 
he called on the Rey. J. Taylor to give a short resumé of the 
work of the past year. Mr. Taylor briefly reported the work of 
the different departments of the mission, dwelling especially on 
the importance of attendance at Sunday school. After some 
‘recitations and music the elocution class proceeded to give a 
drama entitled ‘The Wrestlers, or Mad Marple,” which was 
specially written for them twelve months ago by Mr. Stevens, a 
member of the class. _ The author took the character of Marple 
and manifested great histrionic ability. All the characters were 
. i = ae . . . 
' well sustained, and the piece altogether gave great satisfaction. 
~ Votes of thanks to the musical friends and Mr. Bartram, and to 
. +» the performers and author, brought a very successful meeting to 
_a happy termination. 
__ Lonpon UNrversity: MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.— 
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mG, RPOOL: HopE-STREET.—The annual meeting of parents 
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Council of Education. 
handsome volume of the ‘‘Animal World” for the 

best essay on kindness to animals, given by the ‘‘ Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” The other prizes consisted 
of books for home lessons and progress in standard work. All 
Ab who the recent Government examination in all three 
s Afterwards 


received an illuminated certificate, 
‘Mr. Meade King made a forcible and elequent speech, urgi 
ae advantage of the Liverpool Institute upon parents an 
Iren who gain the honour of pursuing their education at a 
s school, on the ground that it is perfectly free from 
an bias, Mr. Cooper, the head master, made a few 
‘upon the “s work, and a hearty vote of thanks 
eboasied, te Mr. Perry for presiding, the business 
with a short dramatical sketch, entitled ‘‘ The Uncle 
ephew,” very creditably performed by boys. The 
autifully decorated with maps, drawings, illuminated 
ch excited great interest. 
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would call the potential energy of the universe. 


| most excellently. The meagings 
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lecture was illustrated by large drawings furnished by one of the 

Sunday school teachers, which added much to the interest of the 

subject. The prizes, awarded by Mr, J. T. Ellerbeck, consisted 

of medals, desks, workboxes, mathematical instruments, and 

books. For regular attendance during the year, prizes 

were awarded to thirty scholars, twelve of whom had not 

been absent on any occasion. Certificates of merit were 

also awarded to two of the elder boys, Jas. Findlay and Wm. 

Robertson, who had become teachers in the school. Mr, Eller- 

beck, in presenting the prizes, addressed to each boy and girl 

some words of encouragement and advice. On the motion of | 
Mr. George Bray, seconded by Mr, George Robson, a hearty | 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Ellerbeck for presiding. | 
Altogether the prize distribution of 1879 will long be looked | 
back upon as a very enjoyable evening. The attendance | 
numbered about 350. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY ScHooL AssOcIATION—EXAMINA- 
TIONS IN SUNDAY ScHOOLS.—The very satisfactory results of 
the first examination held by the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association, last April, have caused the friends of the 
examination scheme to look forward with much interest and hope 
to the forthcoming examinations to be held in April next, As | 
many arrangements will have to be made in regard to the 
appointment of examiners and the preparation of examination 
papers, it is necessary that early information should be sent to 
the secretaries of the probable numbers of candidates and of the 
subjects in which they intend to present themselves. 


Moss.ry.—The quarterly meeting of the teachers and elder 
scholars of the Free Christian Sunday School was held on Satur- 
day evening, February 8th. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
John G, Slater, who gave a short address. A paper on 
** Sunday School Work, and the Duties of Teachers in Relation 
thereto” was read by Mr. John Gledhill, one of the boys’ super- 
intendents, Mr, Gledhill referred to his long connection with 
the school, and to the duty of teachers to give a sound moral 
and religious instruction, and recommended the use of lessons 
from the vegetable and animal worlds, the inculcation of love to 
parents, lessons from biography, a proper sympathy between 
teachers and scholars, preparation of lessons beforehand, and the 
preservation of order, The paper was then discussed, and 
additional suggestions were thrown out by Mr. Wm. Lawton, 
Mr. R. Tarr, Mr. J. W. Dale, Mr. R. H. Hollingworth, and Mr. 
H. Lawton. © Several pieces of music and recitations were given 
during the evening, and games joined in at intervals. 


OveR DarRWEN.—An interesting meeting took place here on 
Tuesday, February 4th, which had for its object to petition 
Parliament to close public houses on the Sunday. The striking 
feature was that on this occasion ministers of every denomination 
were present and assisted in the proceedings—men of every shade 
of politics, several of whom, moreover, were not total abstainers. 
Throughout the meeting and the preliminary arrangements a 
most cordial desire to sink differences for the,time was evinced. 


RADEMON.—The Rey. Barnard Gisby, of King’s Lynn, has 
received a unanimous invitation to become the minister of this 
congregation, and will commence his ministry on the first Sunday 
in March, 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On Thursday,evening, February 6th, Dr. 
Angel gave an admirable lecture on behalf of the Philosophical | 
and Musical Society, Kell Memorial Schools, subject, ‘‘The 
Correlation of the Physical Forces.” The chair was taken by 
the Rev. D. Amos. There was a large attendance of members 
and friends. The lecturer (who was ably assisted in his’ experi- 
ments by Mr. Hobbs) remarked that the various forces known 
under the names of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, &c., were 
but the various manifestations of that tensity of force which he 
This he believed 
was a fixed quality, one in essence, though different in mani- 
festation. By a series of brilliant experiments, which were loudly 
applauded by the audience, Dr. Angel illustrated the main points 
of his lecture. The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. B. K. Spencer, and this 
brought a very successful evening to a close. 


_ SouTH SHrELps.—On Sunday last special sermons~ were 
preached by the Rev. William Elliott, in Unity Church, on 
behalf of the Sunday school; and in the afternoon a service of 
song, entitled ‘‘ Joseph and His Brethren,” was held. The 
yocal and- musical selections were conducted by Mr. Palmer, 
band-master of the Durham Volunteer Corps, and Mr.. Robert 
Simpson, harmoniumist, the scholars going through their parts 
were given by the Rev. R. 
Cowley Smith, minister of the place. The day was very 
inclement, but this did not interfere much with the attendances, 
for at each of the services a good number were present, many of 
the congregation attending all three, while at night a good many 
strangers were noticed. So successfully did the children go 


| through with the service of song—the first held in the church— 


that it has been decided to repeat it at an early date. The 


collections were in excess of the former year. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—The Unitarians of {this populous town 
are making a fresh start under their new minister, the Rev. W. 
Birks, who has settled there by the invitation of the Snow Hill 
congregation and by desire of the officials of the Midland 
Christian Union. Last Thursday week the annual business 
meeting of the seatholders was held, several new members being 
present, when the reports of the secretary and treasurer for the 
ast year were read and passed. The minister—the Rev. W. 
Birks was in the chair. The new committee having been 
appointed, he earnestly advised the congregation to inaugurate 
the work of the present year by agreeing together on a new 
church constitution including more meetings of a social, literary, 
or musical character ; more officers ; a vestry library and circula- 
tion of the denominational papers; a Sunday school commencing 
at present in the vestry class of the minister, for religious and 
musical instruction of the young people; lecture meetings and 
tract distribution and more propagandist work generally, The 
friends present cordially responded. The ladies are preparing 
for a bazaar, and the rest are helping in various suggested ways, 
and the little band of Wolverhampton Unitarians, while earnest] 
helping themselves, are hopeful that their efforts and their 
struggle with present difficulties will be seconded by help from 
district and distant friends of the Gospel of Christian truth and 
freedom, ; ie 
Vorx.—The second of two.‘ free breakfasts” given by the 
on to as man persons as their 
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instant, the scholars and-teachers held th¢ir customary winter 


tea party. About 100, young and old, sat down toan ample tea. 
In the course of the evening a magic lantern exhibition was 
kindly given by Mr. E. Cox Walker, several recitations and 
readings by some of the scholars, and then the children indulged 
in various games.” The distribution of prizes concluded a very 
pleasant evening. 

YEOVIL.—On Monday evening, February 3rd, the Rev. F. R. 
Young delivered a lecture in the Vicarage-street Chapel, on 


‘Job's Wife and Our Wives.” At its close, Mr. Bunce, of 
Frome, heartily thanked Mr. Young for the interesting lecture 
which he had delivered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
W. WorKMAN.—The amount to hand, £2, will pay up to the 


15th week in 1881. To your question as to Montredl, our answer is—No. 
W. S. S. on Ministerial Changes.—Must stand over a week. 
Received J. H. P. G. P. next week. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL CATECHISM & MR, GASKELL’S 
LEGACY, 

To the Editors—When I read the letter on ‘*A Sunday 
School Catechism,” published in your issue of the 7th inst., my 
mind reverted to an oft-thought-of subject, viz., Mr. Gaskell’s 
legacy. One suggests a catechism. Would not a selection of 
those sermons which have cemented him to his people for the 
last fifty years be preferable?—I remain, faithfully yours, 

JAs. ENTWISTLE, 

Hightown, Manchester, February 8, 1878. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


To the Editors.—Allow me to thank Mg Taylor for those two 
excellent papers with which he has favoured your readers. His 
words and spirit are most judicious, and the evil he seeks to 
remedy is a very troublesome symptom of bad health amongst 
ministers and congregations, If the main congregational activity 
into which a few prominent members of the churches lapse is to 
secure from time to time a minister more promising than the last, 
and of another stamp; and if the chief earthly desire of the less 
able ministers be to procure the falling of their lines in a more 
genial latitude than where Mr. So and So or Mrs. S. *‘ plucked 
the gown,” but not ‘the envied smile to share,” it is manifest 
that the oft-shifted clerics will have been so rounded by the 
process, not perhaps in person, but in mental aptitude, that no 
spiritual intelligence could well use them to build a wall—how 
much less a temple wall—and the frequently-disappointed con- 
gregations will have become so distrustful of that earthen vessel 
wherein the treasure of good teaching lies stored, as to be 
incapable of feeling the animation of any righteous purpose, in 
choosing, hearing, or dismissing clergy, and possibly even in 
worship itself. ; 

Mr. Taylor truly says: ‘*‘ What is wanted is a little more 
forbearance, charity, and kindly consideration on both sides.” 
Again and again ministers by inrpatience or expectation of the 
people acting spontaneously, and conggegations by the self- 
importance of one or two who do not embody the general 
sentiment, or by the silence of some treated with unconcern— 
though there may be in the subscription list no sincerer, worthier 
Christians ‘than: themselves—find that a collapse of friendship 
has supervened or a change is in operation. Had there been 
some: person or persons in a position to give advice to whom 
united recourse might have been had—but it is useless to specu- 
late. The whole subject needs further treatment; and I trust 
that one so well fitted as Mr. Taylor to do good in this matter, 
will continue to let in light and spread sweetness till happier 
auspices begin to prevail than those which preside over the 
disorganised alliances whereto congregations and ministers are at 
present so often left. 


OUR SUNDAY. SGHOOLS. 


Lo the Editors.—There seems to be an impression on many 
minds that Sunday schools generally are slightly on the wane, 
and rather frequently we hear that “‘the numbers on the books 
are less, and the need for the existence of the schools is less 
urgent than formérly.” I do not think there is sufficient differ- 
ence in numbers to give cause for much uneasiness; nor do I 
think that day schools have taken away the work of the Sunday 
school, but rather that the latter are now left more free to do 
their own proper work. Ifour labour is to prosper as we wish, 
I believe this is the remedy for any deficiency there may be: we 
must make our scholars more interested in the school and the 
chapel, and this can best be done by making the school more 
like a home tothem. You have set us all an example, this year, 
of increased effort; will the end of the year find us in,a more 
flourishing Condition as a denomination? 

Last autumn the Manchester District/Sunday School Associa- 
tion issued*a circular giving detailed information on the subject 
of Week-evening Amusements, and showing what had been 
done in some localities in the way of social parties, entertain- 
ments, evening classes, &c. This has been followed by lectures 
to various schools on the same topic, and, though it is too soon 
yet to judge of the outcome, it would: be interesting to know 
whether any fresh endeavours have been made in this direction 
and how much success has so far attended them. 

So far as I have been able to observe, the friends at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne have adopted the most .likely plan to produce good 
results in attracting and interesting the young people by the 
establishment of their ‘‘ Young People’s Friendly Alliance,” and 
you once gave me space in the smaller //era/d to suggest that the 
** Newcastle” advantages might with benefit be extended to the 
whole school, thereby giving all, young and old, something to 
do for *‘ the cause,’ fh allowing attendance at school to con- 
stitute membership of the Alliance. Under the presidency of the 
minister, with teachers and elder scholars as officials and mem- 
bers of committee (the young folks being asked to render assist- 
ance, and as they grow older to take part in the management) all 
the arrangements for social purposes and recreation might be 
made, in fact almost everything except the teaching. One official 
should have charge of the sale of literature, and_it is quite time 
our schools set-to work more effectively, for, taking Young Days 
as a fair test of the attention that is now being given to this 
matter, I am sorry to conclude, from replies to questions I have 
asked friends in this neighbourhood, that the interest in the 
magazine is subsiding and some of the orders are dwindling 
down, a state of things that ought not tobe, I well remember, 
during a es atc on the policy of giving prizes, » 
hearing the late Dr. Beard express his opinion that ‘‘it was a 
good thin to distribute even a few ks in the homes of 
scholars, for no one could tell what benefit might result,” and 
only those who have seen for themselves how scarce such articles 
are in some of those homes can realise the value of the 
e best means aan Le 
people in public worship, I think there t to bea 
4 ae the chapel.—Yours respect- 

Tuos. ELcoop, 
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COMING’ WEEK. 


CROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening, at 
6 30, lecture by the Rev, J. B. Lloyd, on “‘ The Bases 
of a Modern Belief in Christianity.” 

DOB LANI On Sunday evening, at 6 30, lecture by 
she Rev. J. T. Marriott, on ‘‘ Divine Dissatisfactions.” 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways—On Sunday morning, 
at ro 30, the Rev. J. T. Marriott on ‘‘A Faithful 
Life—John Armstrong.”—In the afternoon, United 
Teachers’ Meeting, when the Rev. Halliwell Thomas 
will read a paper on “‘ How to add to the usefulness of 
our Sunday School Libraries.”"—In the evening the 
Rev. Halliwell Thomas will preach at 6 30. 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel. Sermon by the Rev. Jas. 
McConnochie, on ‘‘ What Unitarian Christians 


Believe.” 


NORTHWICH. 


NOW READY. 


3 HE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC, 

The Tuck gilt edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional Copies have been prepared, and are now 
ready, price 1s. q 

The Cloth at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 


of the 
s. ‘d. 
Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ........ ° 9 
PADEE COVER Civ ssesyes ecccgeee scent © 3 


Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 
at once, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On 

Sunday evening next, February 16, a LECTURE 
will be given by the Rev. J. B. LLOYD, on ‘The 
Bases offs Modern Belief in Christianity.” Service at 
639. All Seats Free. The Offertory. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—On Sunday morning next, 

the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will PREACH. “A 
Faithful Life—John Armstrong.” Evening, the Rev. 
HALLIWELL THOMAS. All Seats Free. Offertory, 


OB LANE NEW CHAPEL. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
February 16th.—‘‘ Divine DisSatisfactions.” 
Js obraney torn odore Park 
e 23rd.—*‘ Theodore Parker.” 
POYNTING, B.A. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES IN THE OLD 
TOWN HALL, NORTHWICH. 


February 16th,—“‘ Piety and Morality.” Rev. NOAH 
_ ~ 


Rey, 
Rev. C. T. 


GREEN. 
February 23rd.—‘ The Fatherhood of God.” Rev. P. 
M. HIGGINSON, M.A 


March 2nd.—‘ What Think ye of Christ?” Rev. J. 
B. LLOYD. : 
Service to begin at Half-past Six. - 


DD? LA Nia siCehrACP Riis. 
FAJLSWORTH. 
ene B 
H. S. Bicknell (President of the British and 
200 0 


Foreign Unitarian Association), per H. R. .. 
Thomas Howard, per H.R. ..........000058 I I-0 
The Committee, in gratefully acknowledging the above, 
respectfully ask for further donations. 
Halliwell Thomas, Minister. 
Harry Rawson, Trustee. 
Luke Pollitt, Treasurer. 
John F. Allen, Secretary 


Or? MEETING, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 


APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


Owing to the great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this School, together with the want of 
accommodation for condtcting with efficiency and con- 
venience the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themselves compelled to enlarge the 
present schoolroom. 

As the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the whole of the estimated cost, 
they are under the necessity of solicitin subscriptions 
from all those who are in sympathy with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
ing in our respective towns all requisite facilities for the 
teaching and practical.application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian Christianity. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following gentle- 
men, Members of the Committee of Management :— 

Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Barrt., Chai 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth, 
JOHN LEACH, Hon, Treasurer. 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
4, Dene-side, Great Yarmouth. 

All subscriptions received will be acknowledged ‘bythe 

through the post. Amount received to this date, 


£48. 178, 2d. 
PREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
BOLTON. 
we IN AP PE At. 

The Committee of the above Church have entered into 
negotiations for the purchase of the Lark-street Temper- 
ance Hall. For this ‘ese. and for needful alterations, 
the sum of £900 will be required, and the Committee 
appeal to ail friends of Free Religious Thought to aid 
them in the work they have undertaken, The Congre- 
gation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
Supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and 
useful work in a neighbourhood where a school is much 
needed. It was opened in August, 1873, when it com- 
menoed with 12 scholars; now it numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have raised £300. 

The following oa tga have kindly consented to receive 
Subsctiptions, which will be acknowledged through the 
columns of the Unitarian Hitrald:— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, 
Bolton, 

- P. Tkomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 
Rev. H, Shaen Solly, M.A., Padiham, 

Rev. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard awson, ‘he Laurels, Malvern Link. 

ait Mobos V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 

shester, 
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"THE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 
nie Monthly. Price T Orders to be sent to 
ae. 


ow, 


shins PAGE TRACTS.—In futu 

7 cations se T shoul 

bo Be. 7 ER FORD Cat ie rene 

ean ek linen coe Ives ss Mme: Nemeerine et 

‘T HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 
Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 

the first of qyery month, is a free and unsectarian Review 

Sevigious fu S04 libercy inthe Chetan Ge ee 

religious life iberty in t i E 

number peace exigionl lectures on: - aha 


R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill,* 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


RiLHor STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS: 
‘TH BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 
Complete Commentary on an Original Plan, for 
the use of Ministers and ‘Teachers. By Rev. J. Comper 
i NEW TESTAMENT SECTION. Complete 
e Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, post free. OLD 
TESTAMENT SECTION. ‘Thé first Four Volumes 
| are now ready, containing Genesis to 2 Chronicles. 
| Price 5s. each, post free. : 
“We cannot speak too highly in praise of this Com- 


mentary as a help to the preacher and teacher. It is full 
of suggestions.”—Clergyman’s Magazine. 


A 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., post free, 
IBLICAL THINGS NOT GENER- 
ALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, Notes, 

and Information concerning much that is Rare, Quaint, 
Curious, Obscure, and Littl Known in Relation to 
| Biblical Subjects. Supplying valuable and out-of-the- 
| way Information on Science, History, Government, Arts, 

Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, Trades, Travels, 
Obsolete Words, Difficult Passages, Biblical Antiquities, 
Botany, Natural History, Eastern Habits, Geography, 
Ancient Religions, &c. 

“This publication promises to supply a very valuable 
addition to the library of Bible students. We should 
advise our readers to make its acquaintance at once,”— 
Christian Family. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., post free, 
HE . HANDBOOK ‘OF "BIBLE 
WORDS, giving an Explanation of all the 
Prominent Words and Proper Names found in the Bible, 
with their Derivation and Signification. By the Rev. 
H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., Hebrew Prizeman of the 
University of London. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 

** The bookfforms a vast fund of knowledge on the mos, 
important words, phrases, and proper names of the Bible, 
and we can confidently recommend it as a valuable aid to 
Sunday-school teachers and to all thoughtful, studious 
readers of the Scriptures who have not the means of 
obtaining expensive dictionaries of the Bible.”—Uni- 
tarian Herald. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d., post free, handsomely bound 
gilt lettered, and fully illustrated, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 

AFILER WORK FOR 1878. 

This new volume of ‘‘ After Work” contains a 
great fund of healthy, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, interesting and useful to all members of the 
family circle. 

* Just the sort of periodical that is much wanted at the 
resent time, especially in small towns where the public 
se become the only refuge, or wandering in the 
streets.” —Midland Gazette. 
Lal OEE ae ne MC ie ee EW 
CATALOGUES:— 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for LENDING, PARO- 
CHIAL, and INSTITUTE LIBRARIES. 

A CATALOGUE of REWARD and PRIZE BOOKS 
for Schools, from 6d. to 7s. 6d., carefully selected and 
arranged according to prices. 

A_ CATALOGUE of HANDSOMELY-BOUND 
BOOKS suitable for Presentation, Bound in Calf, 
Morocco, &c. 

A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, 
and PRAYER BOOKS, in Plain and Handsome 
Bindings, for Presents, at very reasonable prices. 

A CATALOGUE of LARGE COLOURED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, for Lectures, Penny Readings, and 
Entertainments, containing 637 Diagrams on useful 
various subjects. 

Either of the above will be sent, post free, for one stamp. 


LADY having a larger house than she 
requires, wishes to meet with a Lady about so 
that could live with her.—Apply R. N., Herald Office. 
= 
A LADY, of much experience, and 
possessing high-class testimonials, seeks a Daily 


Engagement as GOVERNESS; south side of Manchester 
preferred.—Address C. E., Herald Office, Manchester. 


ANTED, a Gentlemanly, Well- 

educated Youth as APPRENTICE, age about 

16 years.—W. Lowe, Chemist, 174, Moss-lane East, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


SITUATION WANTED, for a Young 

Man, 23 years of age, married, as COACHMAN 

and GROOM: excellent character, and best of references 

gece Arey to S, Farrington, 7, Acomb-street, Man- 
r. 


ste! 
\ X JANTED by a Young Lady, aged 19, 
a SITUATION as RESIDENT GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION. Acquirements : English, French, 
rman, Drawing, Music, and Singing. — Address 
Edith, Regent House, Kidderminster. 


GCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN. 
An Experienced and Successful Teacher (Unitarian) 
would feel obliged for information of a good opentng for 
a Boys’ School : Advanced Teaching would be offered at 
moderate terms : excellent testimonials and references.— 
Please address T. Tanner, Nailsworth, Gloucester. 


a crane ee oa anal 20 cas! Note 2 ibd hen Piette ae, LI 
WANTE D, neighbourhood of Birming- 

ham, a GOVERNESS, for Two Young Children, 
also to undertake the housekeeping: she will have to 
superintend the lessons of four iaies children for an hour 
or so during the evening: a lady not under thirty years 
preferred.—Address, stating terms, G. H. P., Unitarian 
flerald Office, Manchester. 


ARE. LONDON 4s sD OMES Tie 
MISSION SOCIETY will shortly REQUIRE 

a MISSIONARY to fill the vacancy consequent on the 
retirement of Mr. Corkran.—For "Forthet information 
aprty to E, Enfield, 19, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, 
-W., to whom applications, with references, may be 


sent. 


oS Mee Be ee ee 
pPBOTESTANT DISSENTING 
CHARITY SCHOOL, GRAHAM STREET 
BIRMINGHAM. Established to clothe, feed, and 
educate poor girls of any religious denomination, aged 
4,2 t5, and to train them for domestic service.— 
ANTED, at Ladyday, a plot teacher as resident 
(or non-resident) TEACHER or GOVERNESS, at a 
salary (if resident) of £50 per annum, and board and 
lodging: she will be required to undertake the entire 
school charge of, and be responsible for, the instruction 
and education of about fifty girls: she should be a good 
ucedlewoman, able to teach the girls to make their own 
clothes, and to practice them in singing and drilling.— 
Applications (with photo if convenient), stating age, 
qualifications, copies of testimonials, and references, to 
be made on or before Febr 22nd instant, in own 
handwriting, to James Heaton, Hon. Sec., 10, Crooked 


—————————————————— 
BigQk HOUSE, KNUTSFORD — 
poste apply to Mrs, FRANK SHAWCROSS: Prin- 


472. Only Academical H 
Educat! staff. The i 


ance with t 
Rev. T. R, 
Ch 
y 


House, Hove, Brighton, 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen's Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 
Stocks inthe Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate—WALMSLEY 


and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary’s Gate; | 


and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 


superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order. | 


Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 

GLOVERS, & Childfen’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


R PH EELA?P 5S +-&a25.0 N 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


W. Morris. AND 


Co, 
LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, . GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


AGNIFICEN T-sPA'Pr.E R 
HANGINGS. 

ISAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S . 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs. 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu PRICEs. 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, veh Sa ‘ 


° A.U'D EB, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) - 
N.B.—Orbers anp REPAIRS PROMPTLY ExfcuTED. 


ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 


Depry for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 

Goods Cénveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free. 

THOMAS TURNER, 

UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 

88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


R. Pim 2: 1s 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. : 
EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
oF Town or Country. : 
References permitted-to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


S. Ho pswortu « §S 
: OLDSWORTH & ONS, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LarGEsT Stocks IN THE Ki1nGbom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free? 
ee a ce ee ee 


Ig H: Brocke.sBank, 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
» MAKER, 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Weggonette 5 


The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head * 


Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 

1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
— ae maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
- Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 


pre neies cts ee as Fa er See 

UCCO.—We again beg to draw atten- 

—4 tion to this Wine, which we had the pleasure to 

bring before the notice of the pale for the first tinie 

last year. It isa Pure, Natural, Light Wine of Madeira 

character, without any spirit added, the produce of the 
Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale, 

We have pleasure in being able to announce that we 

can now reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO, have always in 
oie ee variates the newest and 
choicest desi: at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally ‘treated. Small are sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE > 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpers, Decorations, Goxp Movutpines, PAINTERS 


Varnisues, &c., &c. 
( 


io SS Ventanas ae eee 
2" Palette 


Late Kneesone & Timmis,) 
IRONMONGERS AND CUTLERS, &c, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


TEA URNS, For Scuoots or Pupuic Parties. 


bs 4 I & 8g JSS eee 

ock Tin e 

alas Tene: Joa 15/6 18/6 me 23/6 27/0 33/0 38/6 
Bottoms } 0 1/3 116 1/9 2/0 2/3 2/6 alo 

With Taps, extra ......sss.000008 2/6 2/9 3/0 


J. M. TIMMIS & CO., 23, Sxow Hitt, Birmincuant, 


x0 per cent off for cash and carriage, otherwise net, 


‘ 


February 14, 1879. 


_ The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health, 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’'S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, 

a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom- 

mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession 

for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 


| Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 


Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and alk 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious, 


(Testimonial from Sir CHartes Locock, 
Physiciin to the Queen.) 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial 
results. I find it to bea very pure preparation, containing 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Phosphorus 
highly diffused, and when persevergd with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well. 
Or refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Curartes Lococx, M.D 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishin; 
both body and brain, supplying mental and physical 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being sn A different to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 


purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rendering the 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens the intellect,. 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health. 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system, 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and also in 33s. 
and £5 Cases, Any Chemist not having it in Stock wi 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying 
the larger sizes. 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press- 
sent free on application, 

SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. 


To prevent confusion when you ask for Lresic’s- 
Cuemicat Foop see that you it, as our 
Agents sell all our Nutritives an ons, 
which are numerous. Remember that Liesic’s. 
CueEMICcAL Foop isa medicine sold in bottles and. 
bearing the Government Stamp... 

The public are warned spurious imita-- 
tions, which are manufactured to outwardly 
resemble our remedies, and are sold innocently b 
many Country Chemists, to guard against w. 
we are willing to forward our CHEMICAL 
y any part upon receipt of Stamps or Post 

rder. 
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LIEBIG.& CO, ; 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


eT SRE 
TuroaT IkniTATION.—Soreness and ; : 
and firritation, inducing cough and voice, - 


Glycerine 


oy Gly: 
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clear the voice. In no case can do harm.— 
Yours faithfully, Gorvon Hotmes, BCP By Senior 
Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear I < 


NOTICE, a 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free by 


post from the Office, to all parts of the Uni 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— os: 
Three Moriths*'s,....¢0s3 re 
Six Months .........0 
Twelve Months .... 
Ditto 


tee eee 


seen neee 


ee rs 


paid in advance ........68. od.. 
The HERALD is registered as a newspaper for 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to all parts 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the 
States, for 8s. Sd. per annum, ; 
Any of our friends who reside in out-of-the- 
way places can easily get the H@RALD direct from 
the office. And when four or more cam join 
together“ for a postal parcel, we can arrange ~ 
special terms to meet such cases, eesaecsé 


‘ Se om 
CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMEN' Py 
Ten lines and undér’i..+.. ds aeaseves ena 
After the first ten lines ..0.<..+eceedees oh seas 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction . 
13 
Half column... 4s s1'd0. 0d Wate og 
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Births, — 
OTLEY.—On the 28th inst., at Up r 
the wife of Mr. B. C. Otley, of a son, 
TONGE.—On the xoth inst., at No, 
Oxford-road, Manchester, the wife 
of a daughter, still-born. ; 


Deaths, — 


ALLEN.—On the sth inst.,.at C 
widow of the late fain Allen, for 
in her 84th year. re 


LINDLEY.—On the roth inst., at 
Cheet Hill, Manchester, El; 
Samuel Lindley, aged 38.” F 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A private conference of English Churchmen inter- 
ested in the ministrations of Pére Hyacinthe in Paris 
has been held at No. 7, Whitehall, London. The 
Bishop of Winchester occupied the chair, and was 
supported by the Bishop of Lichfield, the Bishop of 
Moray and Ross, the Bishop of Edinburgh, the Revs. 
Canon Wilkinson, Dr. Alfred Lee, F. Meyrick, Randall 
Davidson, and Arthur Ingram, Sir Walter Farquhar, 
Bart, and Mr. F. A. White. It was unanimously 
agreed that a public meeting should be held at an early 
date to give opportunity for the expression of sympathy 
and the offer of pecuniary help to the Father; and that 
he himself should be invited to be present in order to 

lain the need which he considers to exist for reform 
in the Gallican Church and to give detailed information 
as to the progress which has been made in the move- 
ment with which his name is associated. 


To the discussion on “ Ministerial Changes,” origi- 
nated by Mr. Frank Taylor’s admirable papers, may 
be added a note which the Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of 
Wisconsin, writes in Unity. Apropos of the tenth 
anniversary of the Rev. M. J. Miller’s pastorate at 


. Geneso, Mr. Jones says that “the restless ministers 


and aspiring parishes that are ever itching for a change, 
will do well to study the career of this church and its 
pastor—their slow and unconscious growth into useful- 
ness and strength. Were envy ever justifiable, we 
would indulge in it in the presence of the minister, 


who, having once planted the slip, has stayed by, 


tending it until it has become a vine. We of the 
West are beginning to count our veterans. Brother 
Heywood is, we believe, in his fortieth year. Covell, 
Secretary of the Illinois Fraternity, has laboured over 
a quarter of a century at Buda. Mr. Collyer is in his 
twentieth year, according to the Year Book. Stebbins 
has been at San Francisco fifteen years. Mr. Howland, 
Secretary of the Michigan Conference, counts fourteen 
years at Kalamazoo, and is several years younger than 
when he began. Eliot has held the Portland fort 
twelve years. Of all the rest of us, Miller and Douthit 
alone haye reached their first decade. Will a rolling 


- 


stone gather moss?” 


It is certainly a step in advance to find a clergyman 
connecting the names of Socratesand Mahomet with 
those of Paul, Augustine, and Luther as “ Providential 
men.” Yet this was what Archdeacon Hussey did in 
a recent Sunday evening lecture at St. Peter’s, Belsize 


_ Park, London,.on “Men who have influenced the 


so long 


World.” ‘Taking for his text, “ And in very deed for 
this cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee 
My Power,’—Ex. ix, 16., the preacher passed in 
review Augustine, Luther, Constantine, St. Paul, 
Mahomet, Socrates. Each of these, he said, was 


“raised up” for a special object—St. Paul that he 


preach the Gospel (hitherto proclaimed to Jews 


on the Gentiles; Augustine that he might combat 


refute the Pelagian heresy ; Constantine to bring 
the tions of the Church to a close, and to 
a State at least nominally Christian ; Se 
to testify against the corruptions of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, and to weg out that Reformation the 
blessings of which their own Church in particular had 
enjoyed, and, he trusted, would ever continue 
enjoy. Nor can we (he continued) exclude Socrates 
nd Mahomet, though not Christians, from this number. 
one, in Athens of old, in opposition to the 
ching of the Sophists, maintained the cause of 
ruth and ri ess; the other, when the Churches 
the East had become corrupt, testified i 
ry, and proclaimed the great truth of the 
us the list of names, at first sight hetero- 


geneous, had been connected by a living unity—a 
unity produced by the fact that all these men had 
deeply influenced the world, and were assuredly 
“raised up” by Almighty God in His good providence 
so to do. 


The believers in Madonna apparitions have received 
a hard blow. Bavaria was to have its Lourdes ata 
small place called Mettenbuch, where the Virgin 
appeared to children, a holy spring was discovered, 
and a pilgrimage chapel was built. Even princely 
patronage was given to the proceedings. But Bishop 
Senestrey, of Ratisbon, an Ultramontane of the purest 
water, has instituted inquiries, has examined the 
“favoured children” themselves, and has pronounced 
the apparitions to be impostures. He has issued a 
pastoral condemning the fraud, and there is great con- 
sternation among all true believers. 


We have more than once expressed an opinion as to 
the beneficial working, of the Irish Sunday Closing 
Act of last Session, an experiment which deserves most 
careful attention. All the evidence in its favour—and 
that is much—becomes insignificant when compared 
with the evidence now afforded by the publicans them- 
selves. ‘They met together in Dublin recently in large 
numbers, and many letters were read from country 
members of the trade. All the statements made afford 
the clearest possible evidence that the working men in 
the smaller towns consume much less whisky and beer 
than they did before.the passing of the Act. One of 
the more important persons present—Mr. Lanes, of 
Cork—said that Sunday closing “was destroying the 
spirit business in the South of Ireland;” and _ that 
customers coming to his brewery attributed to Sunday 
closing a falling off to the extent of one-third of their 
business. These statements completely prove that 
thousands of people used to spend their Sundays in 
drinking at the public-houses; and the Sunday Closing 
Act is vindicated more triumphantly than any of its 
promoters ventured to expect. 


On the goth inst., Dr. A. V. W. Bikkers delivered a 
lecture on the “Monotheistic Idea amongst the Jews,” 
in the South Place Institute, in the course of which he 
said “he could not incline to the opinion repeatedly 
expressed by M. Renan, that the endless waste of the 
desert, or rather the monotony of its aspect, had first 
led the Israelites to the idea of ove infinite God. The 
nearest kinsmen of the Jews—Babylonians, Assyrians 
and Phcenicians—were all alike hardened polytheists. 
It would be more rational to admit that the Hebrew 
people, in land and numbers insignificant, obeyed that 
natural instinct which prompts a weaker organisation 
to look to a higher power for special protection. Hence, 
the God of Israel, the nation’s house-hold God, the Lord 
of lords. The one God-idea amongst the Hebrew 
race stands out very distinct from all others, and is, 
therefore, eminently deserving of that careful analysis 
which German Biblical exegesis has recently bestowed 
uponit. Not the God-creator so much as the God- 
monarch was uppermost in the Hebrew idea. The 
Jewish God idea was an exclusively xat¢ional one ‘The 
Jewish poem of government was distinctly theocratic.” 


The Unitarian minister of Bury, our friend the Rey. 
Douglas Walmsley, found himself in a position not 
less agreeable than novel, in accepting an invitation to 
the recognition meeting of the new pastor of Castledorf 
Independent Chapel, and taking his place among 
ministers of various denominations. Mr. Lawson, the 
new minister, who has come from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in acknowledging the congratulations offered to 
him by Mr. Walmsley, said he could believe in Mr. 
Walmsley’s Christianity; adding that “at Newcastle 
Mr. Payne, the Unitarian minister, was a member of 
the’ ministerial society, but he understood they had not 
yet got to that in Bury.” We are sorry to be informed 
that some brethren of orthodox persuasion declined to 
be present on the platform with Mr. Walmsley. In 
reference to the brotherly spirit shown in the gathering 
the Bury Times has the following :— 

Such a simple manifestation of kindliness does not 


require any great display of Christian charity, and yet the 


fact is *so unusual—at least in ‘this district—that it is 
deserving of notice. The occasion was not one for the 
arguing out of the different theological views of the several 
speakers, who included Inde ents, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and Unitarians. e pecular doctrines of the 
Independents had been dealt with at the special religious 
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services on the previous Sunday. Such unions of ministers 
of the various religious sects must tend to soften the 
asperities of religious controversies, which are gradually 
becoming less frequent. For any minister of religion 
to decline to join in welcoming’ another worker in their 
midst, even though there may be a difference in their 
religious views, would be to display, consciously or 
unconsciously, a narrow, intolerant, bigoted, and un- 
christian spirit, out of harmony with the gentler tendencies 
of the present age. 


The Rev. Mr, Gallaway, at a meeting of. Congrega- 
tionalists in London, gave an effective reply to the 
article in the current Quarterly on “ Aggressive Non- 
conformity”—an article cynical and amusing, though 
weak and uncharitable. Mr. Gallaway said he could 
not read the history of Christianity without feeling that 
it had been aggressive fronr its birth down to the 
present time :— 


It was aggressive when it overturned Jewish bigotry 
and into!erance, and when it overturned barbarism with 
its wickedness. It was aggressive when it overturned 
Grecian culture with its attempt to develop what was 
manlike in man and failed, and was also aggressive in 
overturning the power of Rome and the influence of 
Romish superstition. It was aggressive, too, when, inthe 
hands of St. Augustine and St. Patrick and of those great 
Scotchmen who were the chief instruments in overturning 
the Druidical system of this country; and was it not 
aggressive when Luther put the silver trump to his mouth 
and blew a blast that awoke all Europe? What should 
he say of John Knox, and Wesley, and Whitfield? He 
should like to know what the England of to-day would 
have been had it not been for Nonconformity. He had 
been reading an article in the Edinduegh on the history 
of England since the peace of 1815; and from that and 
other sources he learned that Nonconformists had been 
ever foremost in the great battle for the freedom, and 
education of the people. Nonconformists believed in 
humanity. They believed in men and women, that the 
greatest thing in God’s world was its humanity, and they 
endeavoured to ennoble human beings, to make them 
Godlike, and to be true and noble citizens. They believed 
that humanity was infinitely greater than kings, and 
emperors, and aristocracies, and that to ennoble mankind 
was the mainspring of all the Congregational movements 
of the last two hundred years. 


Said a builder one day recently: “ Have you noticed 
the relief returns for our borough during this frost?” 
“No,” was ourreply. “It is rather singular that in the 
Borough of Salford: out of 800 cases one-half are 
connected with the building trade.” ‘This is singular, 
because the men have been receiving good wages for a 
long time.” “Yes,” was the reply, “but they go 
weekly, as earned.” “As a rule, then, you think they 
do not lay by for a rainy day?” “No, it is evident 
they do not,” was the answer. What, then, is the 
advantage of big wages? Do they mean reckless 
indulgence and expenditure? If so, are big wages— 
which as a rule increase the retail cost of articies all 
round—an unmixed advantage? In times of depres- 
sion like the present we think it will be found that the 
great sufferers are the poor—for the retail value of 
articles having been increased the purchasing power of 
what little they get is diminished. And prices once 
up, they fall rather slowly. We recently noticed the 
fact that in the Manchester Savings’ Bank the deposits 
had kept up in amount, thinking it probable that 
provident habits had not decreased; but we find now 
from returns compiled by Dr. W. Neilson Hancock 
that the Trustee Savings’ Banks in Ireland show a 
decrease of £60,000 in 1878 as compared with 
1877. It is worthy of note, however, that the 
deposits in the Post Office Savings’ Bank were greater 
in 1878 than in 1877 by £37,000. Asa means of 
encouraging provident habits and providing for hard 
times, we take this opportunity of urging upon the 
teachers and superintendents of our Sunday schools 
the need of systematically establishing penny banks 
among their children. A scheme of a very admirable 
character (a member of the Manchester Savings’ Bank 
Committee informs us) is now in operation in many of 
our large towns, by which the managers of our schools, 
by signing a form of Constitution—which can be got 
at the Savings’ Banks of Glasgow, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, or Manchester, for instance, and afterwards 
deposited there—constitute themselves trustees for the 
due. superintendence of the penny bank, and the 
gentlemen at these banks engage that no depositor 
shall be a loser by it. ‘The trustees ‘inspect the banks 
from time to time, and arrange and decide the system 
of bookkeeping, ; 
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“WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 


“A Poor Parson” in Lincolnshire, lately appointed 
to his parish, has found marriage of widowers with their 


deceased wife’s sister so common, that he has come to 
the conclusion that the law as it now stands is oppres- 
sive. 

Archbishop Guibert, of Paris, has written a report 


of a conversation with M. Grévy, from which it appears 
that the French Government has no thought of 
adopting a hostile attitude towards the Church at 
present, or of removing its diplomatic representative. 

A movement:is on foot at Cambridge which will 
certainly haye the approval of Mr. Lowe. Its object 
is to remove Greek from the list of studies compulsory 
on the part of those going in for degrees. - It has the 
support of some of the most influential authorities of 
the University. 

Apropos of the great’ commercial rogueries of the 
age, an American poet thus parodies Young’s sentiment 
about war :— 

A little stealing is a dangerous part, 

But stealing largely is a noble art: 

*Tis mean to rob a henroost or a hen, 

But stealing millions makes us gentlemen. 

Sir Samuel Wilson has presented £25,000 to the 
Melbourne University, and Mr. Ormond has promised 
410,000 towards building a Presbyterian College in 
connection with the University, on condition that an 
equal sum be subscribed within twelve months. 
4, eae has already been sent to the-committee. 

Prince Robert Lichnowsky, Prelate of the Pope’s 
household and Dean of Olmutz Cathedral, has be- 
queathed his immense fortune to the Pope. _On the 
other hand, the Univers states that the collection last 
Sunday week for Peter’s pence in all the churches in 
Rome did not produce the expected result. 


The number of female candidates who came up to 
the recent matriculation examination of the’ London 
University was-eleven. Of these nine passed, the 
general average of passes being rather less than half. 
Of the nine six were in the honours division, four were 
marked as deserving prizes, and one was second in the 
whole number of candidates. 


On Sunday Cardinal Manning had an interview with 
the Pope at Romte, who congratulated him on the 
progress of Catholicism in Great Britain. The Cardinal, 
it is said, bears a proposal for increasing the number 
of Roman Catholic Bishops in England, and a request 
for power to accomplish certain acts without refer- 
ence to the Pope or the Propaganda. 

The Zimes announces that the Pope has intimated 
his desire to raise Dr. Newman to the rank of cardinal, 
“and that, with expressions of deep respect for the 
Holy See, Dr. Newman has excused himself from 
accepting the sacred purple.” It is understood that 
some years ago the late Pope offered the prelacy to 
Dr. Newman, who declined in the same spirit which 
has caused him now to shrink from the higher. . 


Unqualified success is attending the scheme to 
establish an ‘Indian Institute” in connection with the 
Oxford University. Some £13,000 has already been 
subscribed. Great praise is due to Professor Monier 
Williams for his indefatigable exertions in so gooda 
cause; and we trust that when he has succeeded in 
finally establishing this Institute it will not lack the 
necssaty appreciation and support. Indian students, 
however, are not numerous in the City of Classics. 

It is singular that while we are endeavouring in 
England to improve the teaching of the English lan- 
guage in schools of all classes, and are lamenting the 
want of knowledge frequently displayed in it even by 
boys who have successfully passed through the higher 
classes of our great public schools, a complaint is 
becoming very general in Germany. that the German 
language is also being neglected in the educational 
institutions of the country, and that in the themes 
worked out by the pupils too much attention is paid to 
their matter at the expense of their form. 

The Scotsman’s London correspondent hears that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Greek Cypriotes still get 
on very badly together. Sir Garnet has recently come 
into collision with the Greek Archbishop, who is one 
of the greatest dignitaries in the Greek Church, The 
Archbishop had occasion to address him on subjects 
connected with that Church, and as was only natural, 
wrote to him in the Greek language. The High Com- 
missioner actually returned the letter through his aide- 
de-camp, declining to receive it, or to pay any atten- 
tion to its content$ unless it was written in Turkish. 
It is worthy of remark that the Turks themselves, 
whether in Cyprus or Constantinople, have always been 
accustomed to be addressed by the Greek ecclesiastics 
in the Hellenic tongue. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s con- 
duct in this matter is all of a piece with other proceed- 
ings of the local authorities towards Greeks. Instead 
of being gradually drawn to British rule, they have 
been made to detest it by a system of official persecu- 
tion which may hereafter produce serious consequences, 
A great wrong is done to them by the employment 
in the tribunals of interpreters who only understand 
the English and Turkish languages. 


WOMAN: HER .POSITION AND WORK AT 
HOME AND IN THE WORLD.* 


I, 
Sucn is the title of a small, unpretending-looking 
volume which lately came into our hands, written in an 
earnest, thoughtful spirit by a German lady. 
Some of the “Woman’s Rights” advocates in 
America and England have drawn upon themselves— 


justly or unjustly—so much obloquy, that their many | 


well-founded causes of complaint, and the crying need 
there is of reform in the education and social position 
of women, are too often forgotten in the general dislike 
of the subject. Ridicule, that engine -which is 
generally as effective as it is easily worked, has been 
largely brought to bear on the question—picturing the 
supposed ideal-world of these agitators as one in 


which the men must stay at home to look after ai 


domestic affairs and tend the children, whilst the 
women go out to their parliamentary or other business. 
But this is merely caricature; and however greatly 
we may deplore that any occasion should have been 
given for mirth in connection with this subject, we 
should not, therefore, refuse to consider the necessities of 
the case. We say necéssities advisedly, for itis brought 
home to us only more and more plainly day by day, 
that something must be done to help women into a 
more self-dependent position—especially the unmarried 
ones ; and statistics prove that that class is, of neces- 
sity, a very large one. It may perhaps be of interest 
and profit, therefore, if we listen to the thoughtful 
utterances of other nations as well as our own; and it 
is with this hope that we bring Fraulein Lammer’s 
work under our readers notice. 

Our author, in her preface, especially insists upon 
work, naturally of different kind and degree but still 
work, being a necessity of life for every human being, 
be it man or woman; and points out how, whilst 
generally acknowledging .the truth of this principle 
with regard to our sons, we (save where pressed by 
pecuniary need) practically ignore it when bringing up 
our daughters. 

She acknowledges that marriage is the natural, 
highest, and noblest field for woman’s work, but con- 
tends that it isa great mistake to maintain that only 
by marriage is the duty laid upon woman, or rather 
the right granted her, to take part in helping mankind. 
Not as the slave of a physically-stronger lord and 
master, as was the case in primitive times, and is to 
this day amongst the uncivilised peoples ; also not as 
man with man, but rather according to her natural 
gifts, and with a full use of all her powers, woman 
ought, whether in marriage or outside of it, to take 
upon herself her full share of the work of her people, 
and of her time. And since we become mature and 
independent through work alone, and as woman is, 
just as well as man, called to maturity, so through work 
only can she attain to the complete development of 
all her unborn powers, and to the self-dependence 
arising therefrom. If, therefore, .we speak of 
“woman’s rights,” it is to be understood that 
these are such as can be comprehended in the one 
great right, or in other words, in the single claim of 
women for work, which might at the same time be 
called the obligation on women to work. ‘The present 
generation will only then regard the woman-question 
as settled when every grown woman is regarded as the 
helper of man, or of mankind. This is, however, not 
yet the case. Whilst in the lower classes the woman 
has often her full share of actual labour in providing 
the necessaries of life for the family, in addition to 
her household cares and the charge of the children, 
there is an almost unconquerable prejudice in the 
upper and middle classes, which more or less bars the 
road to remunerative employment against women and 
girls. And this exists although it is a recognised fact 
that the home does not supply sufficient occupation 
for the contingent of labour-power which the educated 
classes can furnish. 


Hence the really terrible number of women who 
allow themselves to be supported by the work of 
others, and the multitude of miserable, crippled 
existences which drag themselves through life, causing 
happiness to none, and to themselves least of all. 
Besides, from this arises the miserable keeping-up of 
outward appearances whilst there is often real want 
behind; as it is said “anything rather than let the 
girls lose caste by doing honest, useful, paéd work.” 
Hence also that restless seeking after pleasure in order 
to fill up the infinite emptiness of each day and of 
their own minds. And, lastly, the ever-increasing 
number of «marriage-divorces with all their attendant 
moral and socialevils: a sign of the times which shows 
that many women rush into marriage, even into an 
uncongenial one, for the sake of position or of 
“a home.” Truly touching also are those hard lives 
where necessity has one day unexpectedly knocked at 


the door, finding the poor, helpless creature without a 


means of earning her own livelihood. 

This brings our author to one of her chief’ points. 
Granted that labour is good for all, means must be 
given to everyone of learning some branch of art, 
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trade, or industry. To the support of this she devotes 
the closing words of the preface, which are as follows :— 


We must aim at a reform in female education so far as that is 
at present not equal to the task of training helpmates to man- 
kind. We must aim, as well by private efforts as by the laws, 
at making such arrangements as will enable every healthy woman 
capable of working, to find labour suited to her powers and gifts; 
and further, to enjoy a reward equal to the worth of her work to 
the community without regard to the sex of the labourer. 
Lastly, we must aim at enforcing the principles that all labour 
must be learned, for every ‘eumnayinitiekio pre-supposes appren- 
ticeship; and that it is folly to expect to gain knowledge by our 


\own mere individual and accidental experience, without seekin 


that instruction which is found in the results of the study and = 
experience of others. 


The above line of thought prepares us for the fuller 
treatment of the subject in the book itself, which opens 
with a chapter on the necessity of having a plan 


It is the general idea that because woman’s natural work as 
wife and mother does not require pecuniary recompense, that 
therefore all remunerative employment for the weaker sex is 
degrading—at least for women in the middle or higher classes. 
And further, that as the highest attributes of woman—her 
mother-love and tender sympathy—cannot be learned, therefore 
woman’s work as a whcle does not require any preparato 
training. When occasion requires, thoroughness comes of itself, 
provided the desire be felt. . . . Not only do single women 
suffer from this false doctrine, but also wives and mothers with 
their whole families. . Young girls amuse themselves 
(after leaving school) and seek husbands, but after the honeymoon 
is over they soon find the cares of life upon their inexperienced 
shoulders, They are expected to satisfy the many 
claims of a man of whom they often have had only a very super- 
ficial knowledge before marriage; to manage a house, govern and 
control servants, nurse and educate children, and keep income 
and expenditure well-balanced. For this the butterfly-life of 
their girlhood has left them entirely unprepared. The novitiate 
for marriage has been either considered superfluous, or only yery 
superficially carried out in maidenhood, and is often then first 
entered upon when proficiency should already have been obtained, 
and husband and household must pay the apprentice-fees which 
were really due from the father. . . However, with love 
to husband and children, many women struggle through 
difficulties, and often become excellent housewives in'spite of all, 
But if the income does not keep pace with the increasi ily, 
if the husband becomes unable, through misfortune or illness, to 
support it, or, as is so often the case, if he dies leaving insufficient 
provision, how severely is the want felt by the poor woman of | 
some employment she might have learned as a girl, by which she 
could now either help out difficulties in the one case, or 


the actual necessitiés of life for herself and her children. 


only chance, in present existing circumstances, of gaining a little 
money is by doing badly paid needlework, — in a few 
boarders, giving lessons, or beginning some little trade in which 
she fancies thorough business knowledge is not required. 


Even if necessity never obliges the wife and mother 


to follow the occupation she has studied, our writer — 


remarks, most justly, that— 


We 
It will be very wholesome for her if it has been forcibly b 
home to her in youth, how a dependant, working, o| 


mortal feels, and she will be guarded from premature 
or thoughtless beneyolence. So long as a woman- manages 
household and trains her children, she has probably enough to— 
do if she fulfils her duties in a really conscientious manner. But 
children grow up and therewith the household becomes again 
smaller. Many a woman in middle life, whose sons are self- 
dependent, and daughters married, sees the circle of her home 
duties as small again as in the beginning of her married life, for’ 
she is again alone with her husband. She is still in full possessic 

of her powers, accustomed to being fully occupied, ¢ able, 
through many years’ practice, of accomplishing mtch, it to 
be wondered at, as she has not enough occupation in her home, 
if a restlessness and seeking after new interests seizes her, and if 
children and children-in-law, neighbours and friends complain of 
her interference, of her wishfulness to manage their 2 s for 
them, and if herfown houschold notice her ever-growing oddities? 
What a blessing for such a woman if she could fall ber rae 
occupation of one sort or another that she had learned and loved” 
in her maidenhood! How much use she could be to the sue 
munity with her matured powers and experience of life, 
means and her connection! eae 


In reference to the unmarried the author remarks— 


So much for the benefit an earnest occupation may be | 
married women, but how much more for that larg é 
ever-increasing number of single ones. “In the ‘state. 
of affairs we must feel much pity for them, whether 
they are in such circumstances as to remove them from the 
presence of pecuniary cares, or whether they are impelled 
to gain a living for themselves without understanding any one 
useful or remunerative branch of industry. . . . ~ : 
no doubt all kinds of work waiting in the world whi ne is 
accustomed to regard as the special sphere of Petes or 
childless women—such as helping-out in family circles or amon 
friends, work of the Home ‘Mission. : 6 


oub 
a calling,” taken and carried out in the right pi 


* 


that the duties of charity are universal, incumbent upon all _ 


by no’ means only dee single women. 


uf 


i 
. 
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existence and use of certain abilities and skill, assumes that a | be no time for errands in the morning, and I must go just ) perly qualified national teacher. Although the 


proper apprenticeship has been gone through. We have to con- 


sider first, therefore, the preparation for the home-calling with | 


its conditions and aims, and then the training for other callings 
suitable for women, 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


SOME RICH POOR FOLKS, 
BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


STANDING one February twilight at the window of my 
room in the American House, Boston, looking out at 
the succession of horse-cars and carriages, and the 
throngs of people pouring up and down Washington 
and Hanover streets, I heard the cry, ‘Herald, five 
o'clock! Herald, five o’clock!” ringing out musically 
upon the clear, frosty air. 


Looking across to the opposite corner, I saw a wee 
bit of a boy, with a small bundle of papers under his 
slender arm, marching sturdily up and down on the 
sidewalk, stamping down his small’ feet resolutely at 
every step with the evident purpose of keeping them 
warm. 

Presently, above all the’ rattle and roar of business 
and pleasure, a strain of music floated up to me, and, 
casting my eyes about for the cause of it, 1 saw, coming 
slowly up Elm-street from Dock Square, a roly-poly old 
woman, carrying a hand-organ. She looked about her, 
right and left, as if expecting some one, and paused 
every few steps to give a turn or two to the crank of 
the instrument. 


The little newsboy heard the queer, jerky strains of 
music also; and, skipping down the street, he met the 
funny old budget of a woman, and danced about her, 
manifesting just such emotions of pleasure as more 
fortunate boys and girls show at meeting their friends. 
after a long absence. He looked up into her face, and 
I fancied him saying, “What luck to day? Have you 
been very cold?” And she- looked down at hin, 
pulled up the collar of his short jacket affectionately, 
and then, as if fearful that he was chilly, removed an 
old blue handkerchief from her shoulders and tied it 
about his neck. “He nodded his head with a gay little 
air of satisfaction pleasant to see; and then, thrusting 
one small, red hand into some invisible inside pocket, 
he brought to light what might have been a good-sized 

sandwich, which he broke in two pieces, giving his 
companion, who, I am sure, was his mother, the larger 
‘portion. She divided her share in turn, and seemed 
_to be insisting upon returning a part of it to him; but 
he shook his head shrewdly, and marched away rapidly, 
munching his supper as he went. The funny old 
woman took a little longer time to make out her meal, 
‘turning her head to keep the lad constantly in sight, a 
smile breaking over her face whenever he turned round 
toward her. 
- They were not very far from me; but I took my 
opera-glass from the marble mantel against which I was 
‘leaning, and looked across at them curiously. The 
glass seemed to bring them up to my very window-sill 
and I found that the organ-grinder was in fact a little, 
thin woman, made to Jook plump and roly-poly by the 
great quantities of tattered garments with which she 
clothed, ' : 


Over her head was a faded brown shawl, which was 
crossed over her bosom, the ends being pulled back 
. under her arms, and tied behind, 
- After she had finished her lunch, she knelt down on 
the edge of the sidewalk near a lamp-post, and, placing 
her organ before her, turned the crank assiduously, the 
music floating like a prayer, ora wafted incense, upward 
toward the bright stars which are just coming out, and 
the pale moon hanging serenely in the cloudless 
heavens. nae 
The little newsboy still marched up and down with 
_ an air of importance, shouting, in his bugle-like, slightly 
foreign. voice, “Herald, five o’clock!” occasionally 
using a moment by the kneeling figure, and bending 
is head, as if, perchance, he exchanged a word with 
ther. Now and then, when the tune was lively, he 
danced gaily in time, to warm his little feet. There 
was but one paper left now, and as he brandished that 
~ triumphantly in air, I, a stranger in the city and new 
to city sights and sounds, sat down in my easy-chair 
by my glowing open coal fire, and thought how wonder- 
ful it was that God had placed the germ of love in the 
heart of every one of his creatures, and thus in a 
: ire ameliorated the condition of even the most 
And I decided in my heart that the poor 
aer and the poor son were both rich in loving and 
fing some one tolove. 
Every night of my stay in the city, this little scene 
was enacted. — imes Herald, five o’clock !” was 
the first intimation I had of their arrival; sometimes 
the strains of the sweet and soothing, came 
up to invite me to the window. I always 
them while I was eu ready to go down to 
t meal to find them 


Our stay was drawing toa close, We were to take 
the 8 30 train the next morning for home, Standi 
‘the afternoon, over our strapped trunk, I re 
ave an 
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/ once more to the antique book-store.” 
| “It is impossible; I have to go in another direction, | 
,and you will get lost.” 

| “What ifI do? I-shall find myself again, and it’s 
fun to be lost in a wilderness of people. The horse- 
cars, an omnibus, or a policeman will bring me back if 
| necessary. I shall be promptly at my place at the tea- 
table; never fear.” 

So, for the first time, I found myself on the Boston 
streets, without an es¢ort. I found the book-store 
without difficulty, and soon, with nfy superb copy of 
** Boswell’s Johnson” under my arm, started to retrace 
my steps. I thought I turned the right corners, but 
all at once, looking up from an inspection of Japanese 
wares in a window, I could not locate myself. I 
dodged up one street and down another, growing more 
confused every moment, and laughing to myself at the 
drollery of it all, and would not ask my way just yet,— 
when I heard a familar strain of music. Following in 
the direction whence the sound proceeded, I soon 
came in sight of my roly-poly organ-grinder. I looked 
at my watch, and from the hour indicated had no 
doubt that she was on her way to Hanoyer-street. I 
doubt if anybody was ever so glad to see a street 
musician before. I kept her in sight, looked in the 
shop windows, made a few trifling purchases, and soon 
hearing the cry, “Herald, five o’clock!” looked up to 
find myself on the Elm-street, opposite my own 
windows. 

The little newsboy came skipping airily down to meet 
his mother, and they exchanged a few words in a 
tongue unknown to me, as they divided their supper 
and smiled into each other’s faces, both of them, before 
tasting the food, crossing themselves devoutly, saying, 
“ Rendere grasu Dio.” Dropping a coin in the woman’s 
hand, I said:— 

“The silver bill has passed. Go and get a cup of 
hot coffee.” 

“T’ank you, grazu!”. exclaimed the woman, who, I 
found, had a comely face, and was not an old woman, 
after all. 

“Thank you, mam, kindly,” said the boy, sweetly; 
“but we don’t mind the coffee. Will the madam let 
us keep the silver toward our bit o’ land in the South 
California where the grapes grow, and where there is 
no cold winter?” and the lad shivered as a sharp breeze 
blew up from the sea. 

“Certainly,” said 1; “but how will you get to the 
South California? It is far away in the West where 
the sun sets.” 

“Oh, yes, mam; we know that; but the summer days 
are long, and we shall some walk, and some ride, and 
some stop and make music, and I shall work when I 
can, and in large places stop and sell papers, and some 
day we shall find the bit o’ land that will be our own.” 

“Indeed, they are both rich,” I said, as I crossed the 
street. “They love each other. They are doing each 
day’s work as it comes to them, and they have a pur- 
pose inlife. God bless them.”—Christian Register. 


BELFAST: FREE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


THE tenth conference of the Free Congregational Union 
was held on Friday the 14th inst., in the Hopeton-street 
Schools. Amongst those present were:—Mr. George 
Fisher, president; Rev. J. C. Street, secretary; Mr. J. B. 
Neill, treasurer; Revs. Harold Rylett, D. Thompson; 
Messrs. Thomas McClelland, D. M‘Master, Vere Foster, 
J. Lamont, J. M. Darbishire, Hugh Hyndman, &e. 
There were also present a number of ladies. At three 
o'clock the meeting was opened by the singing of a hymn 
and by prayer, and the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT said that on the last occasion when 
they met they were in .rather a distressing condition with 
regard to ministerial aid, but since then the vacancy that 
then existed in Moneyrea had been filled up, and Mr. 
Thompson too, had been doing good work in Hopeton- 
street, and altogether he might say that if they were not 
so prosperous as when they started, they were at least 
more so than when last they met. There was not much 
business to be done, and this would be so as long as the 
other liberal churches held aloof froni the society. If 
there was a fair representation of the other liberal churches 
in the Union the business would be much heavier. How- 
ever, it was satisfactory to know that their condition had 
considerably improved since the last conference. 

The Rev. i. C. STREET said the last three months had 
necessarily been somewhat busy. They had had their 
hands pretty full of work, and to some extent they had 
done work which was useful and satisfactory. Mr. 
Thompson, during the interval, had charge of Hopeton- 
street and Carrickfergus, and it was satisfactory to know 
that the work which had been done was of the most 
encouraging character, more especially with regard to 
Hopeton-street. Their circumstances were considerably 
depressed at the commencement of Mr. Thompson’s 
services there. The school seemed to be in danger of 
dwindling away, and the attendance at the service was of 
the most sparse character. Mr. Thompson had success- 
fully grappled with the difficulties that beset his openin 
labours, and a considerable change for the better ha 
since taken place. The school was larger; in fact it was 
now as large as it was in the most prosperous days 
Hopeton-street ever saw, and that must be a matter of 
satisfaction to all those concerned in the work of the 
Union. The attendance on services also showed a steady 
increase. One addition to the work. that had been com- 
menced, a night school, was under the direction of a pro- 


school in Moneyrea for six months of the year. 
not long enough in the parish yet to give them an idea of 
what the attendance was, but from the feeling expressed 
by parents wherever he went there was every prospect of 
their having a large school this year. 


to these services ? 
tive, and said that the people seemed glad that the 
services were held in their houses. 


services were in the habit of attending 
THOMPSON said the majority of the people who were 
present at the services did not belong 
some of them had been induced to join the congregation 
through having attended the cottage services. 


at that was not so large as they would wish, it w 

sufficiently large to encourage them to continue the work, 
and to make them feel that they were contributing in no 
small degree to the education of the youth i 
bourhood. There was also a Band of Hope establis] 
by Mr. Thompson, which was doing good and useful worl 
With regard to Carrickfergus, the services had been wel 
maintained, and the Sunday school continued to live 
with a slight increase of numbers. Unhappily, one of 
their friends there—Mr. Samuel Logan—who always 
attended the conferences and took deep interest in the 
welfare of the Union, had died since they elast met. 
him they had lost one of their best friends and m 
earnest workers, and they deeply deplored his di 
One very important event had taken place, and which was 
referred to in the minutes as a thing to be hoped for— 
namely, the settlement of the Moneyrea congregation with 
a minister, and it would be part of their business that day 
to welcome the Rev. Harold Rylett on his settlement with 
that ancient, earnest, and devoted congregation. It would 
ill become him to speak of the work that had been con- 
ducted in Rosemary-street. It was enough to say that 


In 
st 


Lise, 


’ 


the last three months had been very heavy; that the 
minister had been kept very busy, and that he had been 


well backed up by his people, and that the work there had 


lost nothing of its interest or vitality to the people. 


PREACHING. 
The PRESIDENT said the next business was to receive 


the report on preaching. 


Mr. STREET, in the absence of Mr. M‘Calmont, said 


that during the quarter the pulpits had always been 
supplied, and in consequence of the additions to their 
ministerial ranks they were not obliged to fall back so 
much on lay help. 
and the work efficiently done. 


Every engagement had been kept, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Mr. DARBISHIRE gave an interesting account of the 


work that had been done in connection with Hopeton- 
street schools during the quarter, making special reference 
to the services rendered by some lady members of 
congregation in delivering addresses to the children. 

said no influence could be so great on children as 
influence of*a lady addressing them. 
address .from a lady would have more effect on the 
children than a dozen delivered by gentlemen. 

hear.) . 


the 
He 
the’ 
In his opinion, one 


(Hear, 
The Rev. D. THOMPSON said the attendance in the 


Hopeton-street schools in November was 60; in December, 
80 ; and in January, 85. In the previous year the attend- 


ance was—in November, 57; in December, 64; and in 
January, 65. They had now twelve teachers, besides two 
superintendents in the afternoon, and a secretary. 
were eleven classes—five for females and six for males 
—and'there had been a marked improvement in the order 
and regularity of the scholars. 
aggregate attendance between the months of November 
and January was 75, as against 61 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


There 


In Carrickfergus the 


The Rev. H. RyLETT said that they only held their 
He’ was 


Mr. STREET said the Rosemary-street school was well 


attended and efficiently conducted. 


COTTAGE SERVICES. 
The Rev. D. THOMPSON reported that nine of these 


services had been held within the quarter, and that the 
aggregate attendance was one hundred and thirty: five. 
The services had been held in five houses. 


Mr. STREET asked if any hostility had been ever shown 
Mr. THOMPSON replied in the nega- 


_ Mr. STREET asked if the persons who attended the 
the church? Mr. 


to the church, but 


Mr. STREET said there were thirty or forty thousand 


persons in Belfast who did not belong to any church 
whatever, and were not in the habit of attending any 
house of prayer. 
their agencies, and take their religion into the cottages of 
the poor, and let the family invite in their neighbours to 
attend the services, a grand missionary 
done. 


He thought that if they could multiply 


work could be 
(Hear, hear.) en 
The PRESIDENT thought the usefulness of cottage 


services could not be overrated. 


WELCOME TO A NEW MINISTER. 
Mr, PDARBISHIRE said he was glad that they now hada 


minister who had undertaken the duties of the Moneyrea 
congregation, which duties he was quite sure the Rev. 


Mr. Rylett would discharge with the same ability and 
energy which had characterised his labours in England. 
He begged to move that a cordial welcome be given to 
Mr. Rylett on his settlement in Moneyrea, and on his 
becoming a member of the Congregational Union. 

Mr. THOS. M‘CLELLAND seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr, STREET and Mr. HUGH HYNDMAN, 
and carried with acclamation. 4 

Mr. RYLETT replied, expressing his sincere sympathy 
with the objects of the Congregational Union and his 
admiration of the freedom which it advocated. He said 
he was very well pleased with his .new congregation, by 
whom he had been received with the greatest cordiality. 
In conclusion, he thanked the meeting for the hearty 
welcome they had given him to his new settlement. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS. 

Mr. John R. Neill was elected as president of the 
Union for the ensuing year. Mr. Rylett was appointed 
secretary, and Mr. J. K. Neill was re-elected treasurer. 

After disposing of some routine business, the conference 
was closed with prayer, 


THE YEARS 


GO BY. 
THE years go by—the years go by— 
And lightly on that brow of thine 
They leave their traces—’tis but I, 


Perchance, that marks those eyes’ dimmed shine. 
But 1? Ah, Love is on the watch 


Lest Time should with his treasures fly; 

I listen each fond word to catch 
While the years go by—the years go by— 
And full of grief and fear am I. 


The years go by—the years go by— 


And*in the wealth of silken hair 
The girlhood colours fade and die, 

And silver threads are shining there. 
The colour fadeth from the cheek 


So rosy fair in bygone years; 

O love, come closer while I speak ! 
Come close, and kiss away my tears— 
My heart is full of untold fears, 


The years go by—the years go by— 
The years will sunder you and me; 
Ah, when I see that shrotided eye, 
And weep when there is none to see 
And none to comfort my despair: 
O love, come closer while I speak, 
My every thought is as a prayer, 
The tears lie heavy on my cheek— 
Alas! that day my heart will break ! 


The years go by—the years go by— 

The years shall reunite us ’twain; 
O joy to see the greeting eye, 

And see that face in heaven agaiu. 
O joy to close the weary eyes, 

The dawn of a new life to see, 
When they shall ope in Paradise, 

And see God’s glory, love, and thee. 
The years go by—the years go by— 
They pass us swiftly, love, but I— 

I am content it So should be. 


KATE TAYLOR, 
a EE 
Che Unitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1849. 


A purex-Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our tives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Witiiam Etrery CHanninec. 


HARD TIMES. 


Nor very many years since, in the case of the Irish 
famine panic, it was the clear duty of Liberal 
Christians to raise their protest against the assertion 
that it was a judgment of Gop on the sins of the 
people. Their duty to-day seems to lie in the opposite 
direction, to show in what way our present suffering 
is the natural sequence, if not necessary consequence, 
of previous folly and wickedness. We have the high 
authority of Jesus for saying that those on whom the 
tower of Siloam fell were not more wicked than other 
men. ‘The law of gravitation takes no cognizance of 
moral questions. But the same authority also tells us 
' that as we sow so shall we reap. Whatever the 
phraseology we use—whether the grand old biblical 
words which for so many ages have expressed men’s 
highest thoughts on these matters, or the latest fashion 
which speaks of these things as necessary sequences in 
in the order of evolution—there can be no manner of 
doubt that sorrow and suffering follow sin and folly ; 
that, in fact, in the.very sternest fashion men are 
responsible for what has gone before, 

We may put on one side for the moment all 
theories of moral evil and all speculations as to 
individual accountability to a judgment hereafter. 
The fact that is of importance to notice to-day 
is that in the most real of ways men have here 
on earth to answer for their own and their fathers’ 
sins, The fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. The eternal laws 
of the universe are not altered because men have found 
some new terms in which to express their apprehension 
of them. The ancients said— the sins of the-fathers 
shall be visited on the children even to the third and 
fourth generation,” and our modern science can do no 
more than re-assert the same fact in slightly different 
language. There is a manifest tendency at the present 
time to speak of events as “ happening” in such a way 
that men are not, or.at least ought not to be, respon- 
sible for them; as if all the moral and physical evils 
under which we groan came upon us entirely from 
without, and that we are rather to be pitied than 
blamed for being compelled to be at once spectators 
and sufferers in “ this most unintelligible of worlds.” 

The true answer to such questionings as these is not 
to be found in any metaphysical subtleties. It is of 
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small import to show that man, who is the heir of all 
the ages, inherits the entail of evil as well as of good, 
or that the now existing individual is the necessary 
outcome of circumstances over which he had no 
control, and is therefore not responsible in any true 
sense for what he is or what he does. The true 
answer is to be found in the region of fact:—he has 
to answer for it; he has tq bear and to suffer, and 
his children’s children will have to bear and to suffer 
the consequences of his father’s father’s follies. 

But even if this be so, what does it concern us to 
know it? Can we do anything to alter the action. of 
these mills of Gop which grind so slowly yet grind so 
very fine? Can we who are but dust on the wheels of 
the great machine venture to think that we can alter 
the course of our destiny by one hair’s breadth? 
Schopenhauer said that man’s greatest misfortune was 
his consciousness. To be a part of such an 
evolutionary machine was bad enough, but to be 
conscious of it seemed to him to add an inex- 
pressible insult to an irremediable injury. In ‘this very 
consciousness we find our hope. If there were no 
such factor in the universe there could be no hope of 
a remedy, and indeed there would be no need of one. 
But mankind knows, and has known for ages, that 
certain lines of conduct produce certain results, and 
that with these facts before him man has to choose 
whether those results shall come to pass or not. The 
knowledge of the result is one of the elements of his! 
choice. Hence the importance of keeping constantly 
in view the réal responsibility of mankind as a whole 
for the failings of mankind as individuals. 

The absolute certainty of this fact has been greatly 
weakened in the minds of men by the confusion which 
the too-knowing theologians of past generations have 
introduced into the matter. They forgot that the 
physical, the moral, and the intellectual orders of the 
universe run on independent lines. The earthquake 
of Lisbon (said to have made half Europe atheistic) 
was not the result of moral causes. The moral break- 
down of the Roman Empire, and all its consequent 
horrors, were not the results of physical antecedents, 
The sufferings of the convicted witches, the tortures of 
the condemned under the Inquisition, arose not from 
moral or physical causes. If we will see that of the 
physical, moral, and_intellectual antecedents in these 
examples each is followed By its own kind of conse- 
quences, we shall cease to suppose that people are 
drowned because they skate on a Sunday, or that they 
will be prosperous in business because they have 
received a good classical education ; and at the same 
time we shall strengthen an old and all-important 
conviction that the order of Gon’s providence is 
not changed, and that folly as wéll as virtue is rewarded 
after its kind, and not otherwise. . 

Now the peculiarity of the great suffering at present 
existing in England, and throughout the more civilised 
nations of the world, is that it seems much more 
dependent on moral and intellectual than on physical 
causes. The famines in India and China are directly 
traceable to want of rain, and we have no right to 
speak of them as the judgments of Gop on an un- 
righteous people. But here in Efigland we have 
starvation at a period of unexampled cheapness of 
provisions, and we are forced to ask ourselyes—“ Is it 
for stupidity or wickedness that we are being punished ; 
or for a combination of the two more dangerous than 
.either taken separately ?” 

We fear there is little doubt that the last is the true 
answer. Nothing short of stupidity and wickedness 
combined could bring about the intensity and univer- 
sality of suffering which now exist. 

Let us try briefly to point out some of the more 
obvious of these combinations which are fraught with 
such dire results. 

Wickedness to suppose that all the great nations of 
the world can devote their best energies to mutual 
destruction—that wealth, intelligence, and’ physical 
strength can be unsparingly lavished on war and not 
leave the world poor and_wretched. Wickedness to 
suppose that a nation like England, which has to 
import one hundred million of pounds worth of food 
every year to support her people, can spend one 
hundred and fifty millions on useless drinks without 
having in some way to suffer for it. Wickedness to 
suppose that a people that ruins its brain and muscle 
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by constant overdoses of alcohol, can compete in the 
struggle for existence with those who are habitually 
sober, and frugal, and industrious. 
/gnorance, to suppose that by selfishly looking after 
our own interests only, we shall be better off than by 
working in harmony with all other nations for a com- 
mon purpose ; ¢.g., inthe matter of free-trade, America 
shutting her ports against such goods as we can make 
better or cheaper than she can; Russia shutting her 
ports against English calicoes and paying double the 
price for her own; Germany declining to take 
English iron because it is too cheap. Here we suffer 
greatly. from the ignorance of our neighbours, 
Zenorance, again, to suppose that workmen can 
always have the same wages whether trade is good or 
bad; or that unions of either masters or men can 
alter the natural rise and fall in the value of all 
commodities, labour included, without the most serious 
disarrangement and conseqtent suffering, Lgnorance, to 
suppose that manufacturing operations, whichrequirethe 
highest possible combination of intelligence and skill, 
can be successfully carried out on the theory of con- 
stant warfare between capital and labour, in which each 
would do as little good, if not as much harm 
possible to the other. ¢ 
Must we go any further to seek for causes for the 
present depression? Need we ask whether we and 
others are not being in very fact made responsible for 
past wickedness and stupidity ; and whether it is not 
worth our while’to see if by different and wiser conduct 
in the future we cannot produce different and happier 
results? Is it not worth while for the civilised (save 
the mark!) portion of the world to see if this huge 
curse of war cannot be put an end to? Is it not worth 
while for the people of Europe and America to:try to 
understand the first principles of commercial prosperity, 
and then to force their rulers to legislate for the good 
of all, instead of attempting to snatch a momentary 
and illusive advantage for themselves? Is it not worth 
while for professing Christian men to introduce 
Christian morality into their trading operations, instead 
of reducing the honourable occupation of commerce 
to a highly organised ‘system of fraud in which we 
can scarcely look for fair dealing unless it be enforced 
by process of law? st 
Assuredly not until some great change in this direc- 
tion takes place can we expect other than hard times, 
or hope that we shall enjoy in peace the abundant 
provision of the fertile world. There is no reason— 
except in human sin and human folly—why all the 
nations of the earth should not rejoice in the abundance 
of Gop’s providence. But until war, and shortsighted 
commercial policy abroad, and suicidal trade regula- 
tions at home are done away with, we must not hope 
that we shall have other than hard times occurring at 
frequent intervals. The question is, after all, more 
a moral than a financial one, and being such, it is the 
clear duty of religious preachers and writers to be very 
plain spoken in the matter, and to do all they can 
to help the commercial world out of the miry pit into 
which it has fallen. ‘ Users. - 


— 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL LIFE. 


Men like the directors of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
working men who think only of how they can get — 
a big wage and how little they can do for it, and all- 
those who seek to get rich in a short time by passable 
transactions, are hurrying our nation into a condition 
which may well be the reproach of any people. If a 
voice is to be lifted up for the righteousness w 
exalteth a nation, surely the time has arrived for it, 
a duty to the Christianity. they profess, and not les 
the welfare of their native land, it behoves ministers of 
religion to consider how much putting in the 
creeds and ritual observances is likely to be effe 
as “for making righteousness” in our social life. A man 
is not a good: citizen because he believes in artic] 
but because his good thoughts are worked | 
Simple sincerity, together with some de 
control, was always a virtue of first c 
was never more needed than now. 
In the midst of much social disquiet 


. 
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the 
report of a meeting at 


February 21, 1879. 


Grunpy, of Summerseat, was present. It was the | 
‘celebration of the jubilee of a firm of woollen | 
manufacturers named Porritt, at Stubbins, near 
Ramsbottom, at which upwards of 400 of their work- 
people were present, and the motto of the evening 
displayed on the walls was—“ Industry in youth and 
independence in old’ age.” The Porrirts were | 
formerly poor people at Bury. Mr. Grunpy entered 
into the spirit of the occasion and urged that “it was 
only by industry, providence, and sobriety that success 
in worldly things and the purity of moral life could be 
achieved. He was satisfied of this, that the great want 
of.our day was more ptovidence—he meant not among 
the working classes only, but among the middle classes 
too. As an observant man, he had perceived that 
throughout these districts the law of decay had pre- 
vailed in families where the rule had not been observed 
‘that the children should be brought up in saving and: 
moral habits—in families, too, which were at one time 
supported with colossal wealth. They were now 
passing through a time of great commercial depression, 
and it was indeed a unique pleasure to him to attend 
such a gathering as that, for here at all events they 
had a man who had prepared himself and those 
belonging to him for the storm.” Let such an ex- 
ample become general, and the relations of social 
life will be purifted. Masters will be considerate of 
their men, and men will have respect for the thrift 
which has brought the capital together that employs 
them. There should then be no skulking at work 
to give as little as possible for the wage to be received. 
‘To the clerk, the banker, the man of wealth, the man 
in business, and the meanest workman, the canon of 
life should be—purity of character is everything, and 
honesty of thought the road to it. Thus will social 
_ life be vitalised with true religion, and give us ‘the 
_ prospect of prosperity in trade, home-comfort, and 
_ peace. © ; 
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_FOR LEONORA 


WE have affittle baby, 
A Nora, two years dld, * 

With eyes that match the heavens 
With hair that matches gold. 


With little pattering feetie, 
_ With little face of glee, 
As, quick, she hails my coming 
To lift her to my knee, 


With little/petsome coaxings, 
With little hand in mine, 

With gladdest arms to welcome, 
And round my neck to twine, 


With little winning kisses, 
With little angel-trust, 

No thanks to us for loving, 

_ She captures us; we must! 


With little new learnt prattle, 
With prim coquettish pride, 

Nat To point to braided pinnie, 

ee Or sleeves with coral tied. 


Ay, just that woman-luring, 
And just that baby-coo, 

A highest soul-inspirer, 
Yet child to tend—the two! 


Ah, pretty Leonora, 

Our ba y, daughter, friend, 
May so thy twice-held bondage 
ever firmly blend! 


May we at thy dear bidding, 
‘aste Heaven-perfect bliss, ° 
The power to soar to future worlds, 
T9 do Life’s work i in this! 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS, 


_ he Red. J. C. _ Means, of London. 


THe Rev. J. C. Means, whose death we recorded in 

ur last, was educated for the ministry at the General 
Academy, under the tutorship of the late 
nin Marsden, and at the same time attended the 
physical and other lectures at the London 
le received his first ministerial appoint- 
: ‘student, to the General Baptist 
a ing on Sunday afternoons at 
rship-street, now meeting at East Surrey Grove, 
ckham, under the preside dike Rew J, Mantes: 

oved: , Worship-street to 
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ten years. After an interval of three and a half years 
he accepted an invitation from the General Baptist 
Church at Chatham, where he spent twelve happy | 
years. He then returned to London to occupy the | 
pulpit at Worship-street, where he ministered for | 
upwards of twenty years, till age and infirmity rendered 
it necessary for him to retire; and after a short season 
of inactivity he sunk to rest. He was a man of con- 
siderable ability, with a well cultured and _ logical | 
mind. He was clear headed and outspoken. Although 
not a popular preacher, his addresses were always good, 
thoughtful, and most devoutly delivered. Hewas alwayse 
looked up to as a clear counsellor, and was universally 
respected and esteemed. Strictly “conscientious, | 
thoroughly. honest, honourable, and unselfish, he 
cherished a profound reverence for the sacred scrip- 
tures, reading them much in the light of our orthodox, 
friends, and regarding them as the sole authority for 


Christian faith and practice. Latterly, though a firm 
believer in the doctrine of the Unity he had very much 
lost sympathy with his Unitarian friends, being greatly 
pained with the working of free thought, as it is called, 
which he construed to mean no belief. He ever lived 
under a strong sense that life was given him to serve 
honestly and lovingly his Heavenly Father, and so he 
lived the life of a righteous man and his end was 
peace. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


MORAL LESSONS. 
IV, 
SELF-RESTRAINT—TEMPER, 


MANY of our worst troubles spring from our not having 
learned to control ourselves—keep ourselves in check; 
and it is the knowledge of the way in which our want of 
self-control has led us wrong that often makes our great 
trouble. 

Look at the animals. They do not know anything of 
self-restraint. Ifa dog is angry he barks or rushes at his 
enemy. He doesn’t argue about his anger; he cannot ; 
so he goes straight in the direction in which it carries 
him. The only check upon him comes from without, 
either from fear, or because he is tied up and cannot go 
where he pleases. A dog, too, probably never learns to 
feel sorry for any mischief which his anger-has made him 
do. If heis punished he may not do the same thing 


‘again, but he never gets further than fear of punishment. 


Look at a very youvg child. A baby does not know 
how to measure its screams and struggles, does not know 
of any harm that it will do to itself or to others, but 
cries out and fights away as vigorously as it can, A baby 
can be soothed, though attempts at soothing are not always 
effectual ; but a baby canffot learn self-restraint. 

A child a little older can come to learn the power of a 
stronger will than its own, and when it knows that some 
punishment will follow outbursts of temper, it begins to 
try to prevent such outbursts. [In speaking of punish- 
ment, we do not necessarily mean whipping or anything 
physically painful, but making the child keep by itself a 
while, or not allowing it to have a’{thing until it has left 
off screaming for it.] 

When a child has in this way begun to learn the adit 
of self-restraint,. the moral reasons for the habit can by 
degrees be impressed upon it. 

[The teacher is recommended to lead’ the scholars, by 
questions, pretty rapidly up to this point, and then ask 
them to tell him some of the reasons given below, why 
they ought to control their tempers. ] 

First, make it clear that what is sometimes called “a bit 
of a temper,” may have its uses, though the guéchker the 
temper is, the more likely is its use to run into abuse. 
Anger is not always a bad thing. © It may be compared 
to fire, which is “a good servant but a bad master.” 

What is the proper usé of the power of anger in us? 
It is to rouse us against wrong done to ourselves or to 
others, and make us watchful against it. But’if, being 
very angry, we give way to whatever the impulse* of the 
moment prompts us to say or do, we are generally sorry 
for it afterwards. Why is this? Because unchecked 
anger, like unchecked fire, almost always goes too far. 
Alexander the Great, in a fit of rage when he had been 
drinking, killed a very dear friend who had displeased 
him, and whose loss and his own fury he could never after 
think of without regret. The philosopher Socrates, on 
the other hand, is reported to have said to a slave who 
had been disobedient—“If I were not angry, I would 
beat thee.” 

[Question the scholars to bring out the force of these 
words, and to show the difference between Alexander’s 
conduct to his /rzend, and that of Socrates to his s/ave.] 

Violentand uncontrolled anger isnot only likely todomore 
harm than it rebukes or punishes, but it is also waworthy 
of us. Any boy or girl who is old enough to go to school 
ought to be ashamed of getting into a fury. If in the 
heat of our anger we lose control over ourselves, we feel 
afterwards that we have really degraded ourselves in our 
own and others’ eyes. — 

[By questioning, bring out here the fact: that here, t is 
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| very great difference in Geonte s fempers, as we call =a ] 


Robert Collyer quotes the saying that “as much grace 
as would make John a saint, would barely keep Peter 
from knocking a man down.” He tells, too, of a very 
pasSionate man who, being asked why he didn’t “ make 
an effort” and put his temper down, “ once for all,” replied 
to the minister who was talking to him: “ I’ve tried more, 
and harder, I believe, than you need try twenty times 
over; and I am nothing but an old sinner still.” 

But though for some people the efforts to restrain their 
anger are very difficult, and often unsuccessful, they must 
take the attempt at self-control as one of the duties which 
God gives them to do; one of the principal burdens which 
they have to bear for Him. 

Helps to self-control are to be found in going aside 
quietly for a while, and in asking God to help us. 

SOA TGs. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
ABOUT JESUS. 

DR. VANCE SMITH. 
THE subject of a lecture by Dr. Vance Smith, delivered 
at Carmarthen on Sunday week—the second of a course— 
was “One Lord Jesus Christ: the relation between God 
and Christ.” In the previous discourse Dr, Smith had 
traced the gradual progréss Of the Israelites from the 
idolatrous belief of early times to the later faith in one 
Supreme God, and had pointed out that there was nowhere 
within the pages of the Bible any traces of a modification 
of that doctrine. God was one, from Moses to. Christ 
and to Paul. In other words, there was nowhere in the 
Bible anything like an introduction of a new doctrine 
such as that of the Trinity. He had now to say what the 
New Testament positively taught about Jesus of N azareth. 
He would show that there was nothing inconsistent in 
what it said concerning him with that more ancient 
doctrine of one only God. He should have to show that 
it was nowhere stated that Jesus Christ was God, the 
second person of a Divine Trinity; that he himself never 
claimed to be so regarded, but the contrary; and if it 
appeared that such an idea was the mere speculation and 
invention of theologians of later and superstitious ages, 
we should be brought to the same conclusion as before, 
viz. that the doctrine of the Bible respecting God is a 
doctrine not of three persons, or three distinctions, or 
three somewhats, as it was sometimes called, of the 
Divine nature; but a rational and simple doctrine of one 
God, Jehovah, the protector and benefactor of all the 
children of men. Referring to his text, which was from 
Luke xxiii., 2, “ We found this man perverting the nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he 
himself is Christ, a king,” Dr. Smith observed that there 
was in this charge a mixture of truth and falsehood, the 
latter largely predominating. Jesus had said he was 
Christ, and had spoken of the Kingdom which he was 
about to enter, but he said “My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” He had not refused to pay tribute to Caesar, but 
had said, “Render unto Cesar that which is Casar’s.” 
Probably his accusers knew that the’ charge was false. 
But these unscrupulous men would never, we might be 
sure, leaye out anything which might gain them their 
object. This being the case, we could not but be struck 
with one thing about which they were perfectly silent. 
Supposing it to be true that Jesus had made himself known 


WHAT TEACHES 


among his followers as being the Almighty Himself in a 


human form, how was it these enemies of his made no 
allusion to that? Such was the reverence of the Jews 
for the very name of Jehovah ‘that they would not 
pronounce the word. To attribute divine powers and 
glories to any mortal man would have been looked 
upon by them as blasphemy of the grossest kind. 
Yet here was Jesus brought. up before a_ tribunal 
on a charge partly political and partly religious, 
here was he claiming the name of Jehovah, teach- 
ing that he and Jehovah were one God—standing 
before the enemies who were eager for his destruction, 
eager to say anything in their power to prove him worthy 
of death, and yet they left out of sight that greatest 
presumption of all—that he, being man, had made himself 
God. To his (the speaker’s) mind that afforded the most 
conclusive and unanswerable reply to the supposition that 
Christ had ever taught he was God. But what then had 
Jesus claimed to be? We should be assisted to find an 
answer to this question -by a statement of the evangelists. 
In the 9th chapter of this Gospel we read, “And it came 
to pass as he was alone praying, his disciples were with 
him: and he asked them, saying, Whom say the people 
that lam? They answering, said, John the Baptist; but 
some say Elias, and others say that one of the old prophets 
is arisen again. He said unto them, But whom say ye 
that Iam? Peter, answering, said, The Christ of God.” 


‘In this reply we saw, the ideas which were raised in 


people’s minds by the works of Jesus. The people thought 
that one of their ancient prophets had been restored to 
life, but the: Jewish nation would not readily admit that 
he whom they saw among then, was Christ. They 
expected that Christ would, have appeared in a very 
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different character. “Could there any good come out of 
Nazareth?” Such was their feeling when they remembered ) 
the origin of Jesus, and saw his lowly condition as deficient | 


in the wealth and power of this world. The.Christ they | 
expected would not have been such as he was, and thus | 
the eloquence and works of. Jesus did not lead them to 

think of him as -Christ, but as one ofthe prophets come | 
from the dead, or as John “he Baptist. Some of the | 
apostles had learned better, and in answer to his question, | 
Peter said he was “the Christ of Ged.” In the Gospel of | 
Matthew we had the same incident related in a somewhat | 
different form. Peter’s answer was there said to be “Thor 
art the Christ, the son of the living God.” “Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.” Peter was thus allowed so 
far ‘to triumph over the prejudices of his people that hé 
recognised the true character of Christ in spite of the out- 
ward features in his condition which made it so difficult 
to admit that he was Christ. But Jesus did not say he 
was God. Hesaid “A Jropfet is not without honour save | 
im his own country, and among his own kin and his own 
house.” The Christ he was, and claimed to be; a prophet 
the also called himself, but God himself he never said that 
whe was, nor did any of his immediate friends and com- 
\panions say it for him, nor did we meet with the assertion 
until after his death, when certain philosophers and writers, 
‘looking backat his wonderfullife and at the wonderful results, 


thought they couldaccount for itnot only by saying that God 
was in Jesus, but that he was God himself. Here, however 
he might possibly be reminded of the Gospel of St. John, 
and the question might possibly be asked, did that not 
say that Jesus Christ was God? The whole subject of the 
representation of Christ given in that Gospel was a vety 
extensive subject, and could not properly be treated in the 
short space of time now at his disposal. When it was read 
as it ought to beread, in the light of the age and the circum- 
stances, it came to this—that this Gospel. did no tany- 
where really represent Jesus Christ as being personally 
God.- What it said was that the Word was God {the 
Logos.) In that expression they had a remarkable philoso- 
phical conception of these times. It did not originate 
among the Christians, but it was in use long before the 
New Testament was in existence. And this term denoted 
God himself in his external manifestations. In the 
creation, in the providence of the world, in the life and 
intelligence of man and so forth—in all these things, it was 
spoken ofas the Word of God and doing his will, much as if 
itwere aperson. Christ was called the word because it was 
God’s power in him that enabled him to do what he did. 
There was another thing as showing the relation between 
Christ and the Almighty. Jesus Christ prayed to God, 
nay even went apart to a mountain to pray alone. Here 
there was revealed to us the very same relation that 
existed between ourselves and God. “When ye pray, say 
Our Father.” In the moment of his greatest trial he 

esigned himself to God’s will, “ Father not as I will but 

s thou wilt,” and “ Father into thy hands.” Jesus recog- 
nised his position towards God as the beloved Son. Dr. 
Smith then spoke of the title “ Christ,” or “the anointed,” 
as a figurative term implying that he who bore it had been 
appointed by a higher power. 


cation to King Cyrus, who was made the instrument of a 
particular purpose. The one was the anointed, and the 
other the anointer; the one the sender and the other the 
sent; the one the creator aad the other the creature who 
weceived the power it pleased the Father to bestow upon 
apon him. Even granting-that Christ was in all respects 
wof the same nature as God, the word son necessarily im- 
plied subordination 6r inferiority, according to out ordinary 
ideas. After giving instances of the frequency with which 
ithe terms “Son of God” or “Sons of God” were used 
Jn the Bible, Dr. Smith said there was nothing in the use 
of these terms to justify us in exalting the meek and lowly 
Jesus to the position of an equal to God. He said the 
words he spoke were not his own but the words of him 
whosent him. If therefore we will follow the teachings 
and example of Christ, if we will manifest a’ true 
reverence towards Christ, a true beliefin his words, and 
if we will pay a due regard to his teachings rather than to 
the doctrines of human creeds, however popult they may 
be, it is evident to whom we shall look and whom we shall 
worship as the Supreme God and Father of all. 
_—__ oo ........, 


Mancuxster District SunpAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of this Association will be held at Monton, on 
Good Friday, April 11th., when Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., of 
London, will be the preacher. : 

BELPER.—T he Rev. R. L. Lloyd (Unitarian minister), whose 
energetic opposition to the doctrine of the ‘‘ Fall of Man” being 
taught in one of the Board Schools here resulted in the 
subject being withdrawn, was last week again returned to the 
Board at the head of the poll, obtaining 137 more votes than the 
highest church candidate. At the previous election, three years 
ago, Mr. Lloyd was*the lowest successful candidate of seven. 

his fact, added to the one that he only addressed one meetin 
pang to the election, shows forcibly the determination of ail 
classes here not to permit doctrinal j ion i i 
Board Schools at the public expense, ape nbs ed 70 


It had the same meaning. 
as Messiah, the true import of which was seen in its appli- | 


BELFAST : MOUNTPOTTINGER CHURCH. 
PRESENTATION TO THE REV. DAVID THOMPSON. 
ON Tuesday evening, Feb, 11th, a social meeting of the 


_ members and friends of Mountpottinger Church was held 


in the schoolroom for the’ purpose of taking farewell of 
the Rev. David Thompson, who has been minister of the 
congregation since its formation four years ago, and who 
has. recently accepted call from the congregation 
of Dromore, County Down. There was a_ large 
attendance. Among those present were the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon, M.A.,; the Rev. R. J. Orr, M.A.; 
the Rev. Joseph Pollard, the Rey. David Thompson ; | 
Messrs. William Spackman, R. M‘Calmont, F.C.S. ; | 
James Davidson, Hugh Orr, John Greenfield, Hugh M. 
Ward, James M‘Williams, John Scott, George Sinclair, | 
Samuel Scott, Isaac Connor, Robert Smith, James Orr, 
John Thompson, Thomas M‘Cullough, James M‘Bratney, | 
J. Howard, James M‘Quoid, George Crooks, W. J. Devers, | 
and B. J. Hay. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. 
James Davidson, treasurer of the congregation. 

The CHAIRMAN said the principal object of the meeting 
was to present their late pastor, the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
with a testimonial of goodwill. When it became known 
to the members of the congregation that Mr. Thompson 
had decided to accept the invitation to Dromore, and his 
resignation was regretfully accepted, it was resolved that 
an address and presentation should be given to him. The 
presentation consisted of a mahogany bookcase, which 
would be on view in the warerooms of Messrs. N. A. 
Campbell and Co. fora few days. He understood also 
that there was another presentation to be made. During 
Mr. Thompson’s ministry he had conducted a Bible class 
every Monday evening throughout the winter months, and 
the members of that class had agreed to present a small 
token of respect to him. 


Mr. H. M. Warp, for the congregation, made the 
presentation, and then Mr. JAMES M‘QuolID said: Mr. 
Thompson has done good work in the past. He has 
laboured with zeal for the success of this congregation ; 
he has been deeply interested in all the societies con- 
nected with it, the Sunday school, the Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, and the Band of Hope; and he has 
also carried on during the winter months with success a 
Bible class. The congregation to-night have shown their 
appreciation of those labours; and rightly they have done 
in doing so. But, siz, another society or class could not 
allow Mr. Thompson to depart without in some small way 
showing him the esteem in which he is held. I refer to 
his Bible class. Mr. Thompson has been very kind and 
good to its members, and they have commissioned me to 
tell Mr. Thompson that they regret very much his depar- 
ture from amongst them, and to ask him to accept a small 
token of their gratitude for his many kindnesses to them, 
viz., Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, in three volumes. 

The Rev. D. THOMPSON said much as he prized, and 
should ever prize, the splendid testimonial of the congre- 
gation, the token of good-will on the part of the members 
of his class, especially the little children, was even more 
precious to him. The Bible class had been one of the 
chief joys of his ministry, and he was deeply touched by 
the kind and graceful words of his young friend, Mr. 
M‘Quoid. He was very grateful to all his friends, old 
and young, for the gifts theyehad bestowed upon him, and 
the good wishes they had expressed. The recurrence of 
that month always awakened interesting and tender 
associations in his mind. Eighteen years ago that day 
he heard his first lecture as a student of the Home Mis- 
sionary Board, in Manchester, from the Rev. Dr. Beard, 
who had been his revered and valued friend. Three 
years after, in the same month, he had been welcomed 
into the ministry at‘Sale, near Manchester, of which place 
he had nothing but pleasant recollections. A year later, 
he accepted a call from the old congregation of Moneyrea, 
and he had spent ten years in the ministry there. He 
believed he had served the worthy people of Moneyrea 
not unfaithfully. He thought he had left behind him 
there some impressions for good that were destined to live, 
and he wanted to keep his many kind friends there 
always in remembrance. In this month, too, he had 
begun his new duties in Dromore, and now, after four 
year’s intercourse with each other at Mountpottinger, 
they were met to say farewell. He felt a pride in being 
the first minister of that congregation. He had known it 
in its infancy; he had watched its progress; he was 
acquainted with the teachers and faithful friends who had 
stood by it from the first, and, when called upon, he threw 
in his lot with them, and did his best for the cause. They 
might survey their course, he thought, with some satisfac- 
tion, and with a feeling of gratitude. He could not say 
that he was without disappointment, or that the high 
hopes he once cherished regarding his work were realised. 
Something had been done, but more remained to be done. 
A cOngregation, numbering upwards of one hundred 
stipend payers, had been gathered together, and he be- 
lieved there was good and sufficient reason why that 
church should be maintained.. They could only live and 
thrive by union and co-operation, b 
work. He hoped they wouldexhibit a kindly, conciliatory 
spirit, and work together for the advancement of the 
great cause which, notwithstanding some minor differ- 
ences, all had at heart. He left with good wishes towards 
all his friends. He hoped to be among them from time to 
time, and always to hear of their welfare; and he felt sure 
they would think of him and those who were near and 
dear to him with feelings of affectionate regard. 


Addresses were delivered by the Revs. Alexander 
Gordon, M.A.; Robert J. Orr, M.A.; Joseph Pollard, and 
Mr. William Speakman, all of whom spoke in the warmest 
terms of Mr. Thompson, the work he had done at Mount-. 
pottinger, their strong desire that it should be carried on 
with vigour and receniy and their best wishes for the 
welfare and happiness o Mr. and Mrs. Thompson in their 
new home. , ; 

A vote of thanks having been ed to the Chai 
the dismissal hymn was sung, ibe benediction pron 


by the Rev, Mr, Th i 
pb a} gris: and the pears 


earnest, faithful } 
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THE BURY SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
“TEACHERS’ NOTES.” 

THE first conversazione in connection with the Bury Dis 
trict Unitarian Sunday School Union: was held in the 
Barik-street Schoolroom on Saturday evening Feburary 
Sth. After tea an entertainment: was given in the upper 
school, under the presidency of the Rev. D. WALMSLEY, 
B.A. There was a very numerous attendance of teachers 
from Heywood, Stand, and Ainsworth, and the Bury ; 
teachers were also present in large numbers: One end of 
the room was devoted to the exhibition of polariscopes, 
stereoscopes, micro$Scopes, and a magnetic battery, lent 
for the occasion by Mr. Leach, Mr. Hotton (Manchester), 
Mr. Darbishire, and Mr. Tozer, superintendent of the 
Manchester fire brigade. Round the room were hung a 
number of drawings in black and white, &c., phan a 
past and present pupils of Miss Stead, the excellent 
mistress of Bank-street school, and there was also on_view 
a very handsomé screen, the work of Mrs, Wright, of 
Union-street, by whom it had been lent. An interesting 
programme of music, recitations, readings, &c., was gone 
through. Songs were rendered by Miss Stead, Miss Frost,, 
Mr. J. Hall (Stand), Mr. S. Rhodes (Heywood), Mr. J. 
Holt (Heywood), Mr. T. Locket (Bury), and Mr. J. E. 
Parr (Ainsworth), recitations by Mr‘ J. Henderson (Hey- 
wood), and Mr. Holt (Stand), a pianoforte solo by Miss 
Mills, anda solo on the vlolin by Mr. J. Taylor (Ainsworth.), 

The CHAIRMAN said he was very glad indeed that there 
were so many people present, all of whom were more or 
less interested in Sunday schools. He was present, a fort- 
night ago, at the meeting of the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation, an association of which all their schools were sup- 
posed to be members, when there was a great deal of talk 
about the use of Teachers’ Notes.. He wondered how many 
of those actually engaged in teaching at the present time 
used those Notes in their classes. The matter was 
introduced at the meeting by their. district editor, Mr. 
Solly, who proposed to send round a circular asking how 
many teachers had actually used the Notes in giving 
lessons. He thought it a rather fortunate thing that Mr. 
Solly’s proposition was not submitted, because he did not 
believe that one teacher in fifty used those Notes at 
the present time. From what he knew of those Notes he 
thought that teachers. were making a mistake in not 
using them. When he looked at the excellent lessons 
prepared by Mr. Armstrong on religion, at the capital 
lessons of Mr. Badland on the simplest moral duties; at 
Mr. Odgers’s lessons on common-place objects, and at Mr.. 
Solly’s own lessons on the introduction to the New 
Testament, he thoughthat teachers were making a very 
great mistake indeed in neglecting to use such ital. 
means, which were the result of considerable work and’ 
research, and which wére put almost direct into their 
hands, ready for giving out to their classes; He had 
pleasure in giving a hearty welcome to the representatives: 
of kindred societies present, among whomavere Mr. Parry, 
of Manchester; Mr. Anderton and Mr. Thomas Wad- 
dington, representing the Ad®rington Sunday School 
Union. (Applause.) a 

Mr. PARRY said he took it for granted that nearly all of 
those present were persons engaged in Sunday school 
work, and it was well for them to consider how that work 
could best be done. He felt quite sure that the Teachers’ 
Notes would make the greatest progress, as had been 
proved inthe examinations. (Applause.) oe < 
Mr. ANDERTON (Padiham) hoped those present would — 


~ 


| 
| 


take the Teachers’ Notes into their serious consideration. _ 
It was not right that men should give their time and ; 
labour to preparing Notes for the teachers, and then that 
the results of their labours should be thrown away, } 
The Rev. W. C. SQuIER remarked that there wére -— 

d 


several benefits connected with the union, which comprised 
the schools of Bury, Heywood, Stand and Ainsworth. | 
One benefit was the Walk they had to take to one anothers — 
schoolrooms. The next benefit was a social advantage, — 
as their meetings gave them an opportunity of conversing — 
with people they did not meet at their ordinary Sunday 
evening meetings, and of offering suggestions to one 
another. He was rather an‘ old Sunday school t : 
but he was not ashamed to learn from those who were _ 
much younger in the work than himself, and he acknow- _ 
ledged that he had learnt much frem the meetings they 
had had at Bury and at-Stand. What he wanted was 
to see the schools brought more closely together, and he 4 
hoped they would work to attain that end. (Applause.) 
The Rey. E. TURLAND urged the teachers to tient 
and to persevere in their work. They also needed more 
devoutness, fer theirs was not a matter of reading, et, , 
arithmetic, geography, grammar or anything of that kin . 
now-a-days, but one of religion, Every teacher should 
feel that religion was a beautiful and heavenly thing, and 
should try to communicate his feeling in that respect to 


others.” . a 
leasant evening having been passed, the 
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A very 
meeting ended. 


UNITARIANISM IN SHEFFIELD, 


THERE are two Unitarian chapels in Sheffie 
which are actively engaged in the work of 
more liberal view of Christianity. The prin 

the one in Norfolk-street, called “Upper 

presided over by the Rev. Eli Fay, an American | 
man. It is only two years since he 
here, and through his energy and 
abilities he has attracted to the cong 
able number of new members. Durin: 
Mr, Fay has given two courses of lect: 
Sermons on Seven Subjects,” and “Gr 
pent Life.” These lectures, which 1 

Sunday evenings, attracted ¢ owe 


Cir) 


February 21,1879. 


‘This sum has been supplemented by various friends, and 
the total.amount of £40 has been handed over to Mr. 


THE UNITARIAN 


DroMoRE,—The annual distribution of Sunday school pre- 
miums took place last Sunday, after morning service. The 


Fay. According to the annual report for 1878, which was | premiums are awarded only to those scholars who have made the 


lately issued to the members, the institutions connected | requisite attendances during the year. 


Twelve scholars had 


with the chapel have been ‘maintained in full activity. attended every Sunday except three, and one boy had attended 


The elder scholars’ class is in a flourishing state ; 
Undenominational Working Class Society holds its meet- 
ings in the schoolroom, Mr. Fay being its president ; an 
Upper Chapel Social Union has been formed with 120 
members, as a commencement ; and the seatholders have 
increased in number from 128 in 1877 (109 in 1876), to 
151 in 1879, the sittings let from 490 to 572, and, in fact, 
there are only 6 pews and 20 sittings vacant in the gallery, 
every seat on the ground floor of the chapel being occupied 
and paid for. 

So much for the life of Upper Chapel. The other 
chapel at Upperthorpe is presided over by the Rev. 
George Knight, and, although it has not so wealthy a 
congregation as “ Upper,” yet its institutions and activities 
are in a flourishing condition. Mr. Knight is very 
popular with his people, and by means of lectures on 
subjects affecting -orthodox theology, he is exercising an 
amount of influence which will in time produce a satis- 
factory result. The debating society and the Sunday 
. schools are in full work, and the latter institution especially 
is doing a large amount of good. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 

«send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 

Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. ‘ 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. Lawrence Scott, of 


London, and late of Manchester New College, has accepted the 
cordial and unanimous invitation of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union to become their Missionary at Denton, and will enter on 
his duties in the autumn of this year. 

BIRMINGHAM: NEWHALL HILL—PRESENTATION TO THE 
Rey. Joun Cuckson,—At the conclusion of the usual, monthly 
meeting of the teachers of the above schools the teachers met at 
tea, to which the Rey. J. Cuckson and Mrs. Cuckson were 
invited. After tea Mr. J. S. Jennens was voted to the chair. 
Mrs. H. Dean then moved—‘‘ That the teachers feeling them- 
selyes indebted to their pastor, the Rev. John Cuckson, for the 


an | cvery Sunday. 


The books giver included Bibles, Scenes from 
the Life of Jesus, Self Help, and Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home. The Rev. D. Thompson, in distributing 
the books, made a few encouraging remarks, and urged upon all 

| to do their utmost to help the Sunday school, 


HvuLit.—On Wednesday evening the 12th inst., a social meet+ 
ing was held in connection with the Bowlalley Lane Chapel 
Mutual Improvement Society. There was a large attendance. 
The chief feature of the evening was a dramatic reading, after 
which refreshment was handed round. Then followed conversa- 
tion, songs, duetts, and recitations. The most pleasant meeting 
was closed a little before eleven o’clock. 

LONDON:: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TowNn.— 
The annual Sunday-school tea meeting was held on Feb. 11th, 
at Milton Hall, and was the largest gathering yet seen at these 
meetings, there being fully 400 scholars, parents, and other 
friends present. Tea was well and substantially served in the 
lower hall. Then came the distribution of prizes, &c., in the 
large upper hall (the children first having a conjuring entertain- 
ment, given by the Messrs. Cooper, two of the teachers), the 
Rev. P. W, Clayden presiding, supported by Messrs. George 
Smith (Coalville), Toye (Stepney), Marchant (Peckham), Hind, 
Coult (Stratford), W. J. Noel, secretary, and F. Allen, superin- 
tendent of the schools. After the prizes had been given, con- 
sisting of books and certificates, the chairman gave books to 
Mabel Vinton and Edgar Baldwin for good conduct in church, 
and medals were given to Sarah Ann Clark and John Tate by a 
friend of the schools. Medals for the full number of marks for 
the year were also presented by Mr, Allen to Louisa Hovey, 
Ellen and Charles Jolly, Emily Sole, Mary Ann and Robert 
Bunce. During the evening several speeches were made by the 
chairman and others, sfrongly urging the claims of the Sunday 
school, and asking the help of the parents in the work. Some 
excellent singing of anthems by the elder girls, and a part song 
by the younger boys, in addition to several hymns sung by all 
present, greatly added to the evening’s enjoyment. Nor must be 
left out an elocution contest by various girls and boys, reciting 
two poems, the four best *reciters being rewarded with a book 
each. The meeting closed with a short prayer and benediction 
by the superintendent. 

MANcHEsTER SUNDAY ScHooL UN1oN.—On Sunday after- 
noon last the sixth ordinary general meeting was held in the 
Strangeways schoolroom, when the Rev. Halliwell Thomas read 


HERALD. 


great care and labour which he has devoted to the preparation of | a paper on ‘‘ How to add to the Usefulness of our Sunday 
-a book of services for their Sunday school, hereby tender to him | School Libraries.’ Mr. Edwin Winser occupied the chair. The 
their most hearty thanks, and desire to express.as their opinion,| meeting being opened as usual with a hymn, the Rev. H. 
that the work will be found to supply a want felt not only in | Thomas then read his paper. He said there were many diffi- 
their own, but in Unitarian schools gqperally.” In the course of | culties attending the formation and maintenance of Sunday school 
~. some excellent and appropriate remarks she spoke of the good | libraries, the want of funds being one of the chief. He strongly 
influence the training of children in the singing of hymns has on | recommended the formation of a central library, which is the 
their future character, the memory of them recalling pleasant | want of our denomination. He would have a committee formed 
__ thoughts in after life, and sometimes comforting them and helping | to carry out the same. They should have catalogues of all books 
_ them in times of temptation or adversity, giving an instance ofa | in the different Sunday school libraries, and each should be 
‘young man who left. England alone, several years back, and | removed by an exchange of other books through this central one. 
when, in the depth of despair was, only a few months back, | Mr. Edwin Winser then opened the discussion, and was followed 
“saved by a letter from his poor mother, written on a leaf torn | by Messrs. Leech Punley Mellor, McCullagh, Howarth, Milnes, 
out of an old copy book hi sister had used at school, and on | Moore, and William H. Mellor. The Rey, H. Thomas having 
which she had written as an exercise— © replied, a vote of thanks’ to Mr. Thomas was moved by Mr. 
i Courage, brother, do not stumble, Winser, seconded by Mr. Wm, Hough, and passed. About,50 
Though thy path be dark as night, persons were present, : 


There’s a star to guide the humble, MANcHEsTER: HosPiTraL SunpAy.—On Sunday ollections 
et _______ Trust in God and do the right. were made in Manchester and the district in aid of the hospitals. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Wm. Unite, and supported-} Cross-street Chapel is the fifth,on the list, the amount collected 
_ by Messrs. T. F. Derrington and John Cross. Mr. John | being £85. 14s. 8d.; Brookfield Church, Gorton, £18. 8s. 1d; 
+ - Stych then, on behalf of the teachers, asked Mr. Cuckson to Platt Chapel, £13. 2s. 3d.; Upper Brook-street Free Christian 
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-accept a handsome marble timepiece bearing the following 
inscription engraved on a gilt metal shield :—‘‘ Presented by the 


_ teachers of the Unitarian Sunday Schools, Newhall Hill, to their 


peter the Rev. John Cuckson, to mark their appreciation of his 


‘and kindness in compiling a book of religious services for 

‘the schools. Birmingham, Feb., 1879.” © Mr. Cuckson, in 

returning thanks, spoke of the support he had always received 

- from the teachers, and hoped he should for many years continue 
to have their confidence. He said aljhough the time, labour, 
and anxious thought he had given in the preparation of the book 
had been great, he had been amply repaid by the manner in 


_ which it had been received, and by the kind letters of approval 
from men whose opinion he highly valued. The 


he had received 
kk has met with general approval in this society, and about 
copies have been sold to the scholars and teachers. 

_ BLAcKLEy,—A very fully attended annual meeting of this con- 


Si A coat was held in the schoolroom on Saturday the 15th inst. 


The reports both of congregation and school were of a cheerful 
character, excepting that the ‘‘ bad times” had reached even ‘the 
fund of the chapel and schook, involving a debt to the 


_ Treasurer, Mr. Johnson, of £17. 6s. A mode, not difficult, of 


~F 


Seoncerted 
with a f 


4 Bricnron.—The congregation held their annual soiree in the 


off this debt was suggested, which it is hoped will be 
acted upon. During the evening, single songs and 
ieces were given by the choir, and the evening closed 
of satisfaction with the present and hope for the 


handsome banqueting room of the Royal Pavilion, on Thursday 
evening, February 13th, There was a good assembly, although 
the weather was very unfavourable. efreshments were well 
lied by Mr. Booth, and photographic views, pictures of 
ous kinds, microscopes, collections of shells, and other 
ts, kindly lent by friends, were examined during the evening 
much interest. The chair was taken by the Rey. F. R. 
on, who, after an excellent address, read a report of the 


1's prc of the congregation and_ the different institu’ 
1s 2 decomeyy with the church. The report showed that 
zy the new school and lecture rooms had been built. 
0 yeen £500 and £600, about £120 of which sum 


) be raised the new buildings of debt. 


| to clear 
ere then delivered by the Rev. J. D. IH, Smyth, 
dt, Stevens, Slatter, Francis, &c. ‘The 
was devojed to music and conversation, 
vocal and instrumental music being 
ed by friends. tg 
es of the Rosemary-street Mutual 
n the lecture hall ‘of the Second 
delivered by the Rev. James C. 
1) on Monday evening last, 
ish,” which was listened 

ir. Thos. McClelland 

n to the members, 


ye 


F, 
number of sat down to tea, and after'tea the schoolroom was filled 
y D pei Bed a magic unten entertainment b . Downey, with 
vote appropriate Replies by the Rev. R. C. . The scholars 
% presented a remarkably neat and orderly appearance. beeseees 
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Church, £11 
48. Tos. 5d. 


MAtpstTonE.—The pleasant annual gathering in connection 
with our chapel here took place in the Concert Hall (which was 
handsomely decorated with flags, ferns, and flowers) on Wednes- 
day, the 12th inst., and was as successful in every respect as in 
previous years, After tea an attractive programme of music, 
recitations, and readings was gone through. This was succeeded 
by an extremely amusing scene, ‘‘ The Goose with the Golden 
Eggs,” which was admirably rendered by the young people. 
The Mayor (Mr. Alderman Ellis) then distributed about 40 
.prizes to the school children. 
(Rev, E. R, Grant) on the strength of the school and the pros- 


. 19s. 11d.; and at the Unitarian Chapel, Sale, 


their good work. Mr. Councillor Wells having proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Mayor for lending the hall and for presiding, 
a most interesting evening was brought to a close by singing 
**God Save the Queen.” There were between three and four 
hundred persons present. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The Rey. Alfred Payne has just 
completed a course of Sunday evening lectures in the Church of 
the Divine Unity. They have been devoted to an exposition of 
the principles and teachings of Unitarian Christianity, and, spite 
of the inclemency of the season, have attracted very large 
audiences. The last of the course was delivered on Sunday last, 
and, at the conclusion of the service a conference of the members 
of the congregation was held in the church, at which the following 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Joseph Pa oye and seconded 
by Mr. G, G. Laidler, secgetary :—‘‘ That the grateful thanks of 
the congregation are due and are hereby given to the Rey. 
Alfred Payne for the able and instructive course of Sunday 
evening lectures which he has completed to-night; that these 
lectures, and the admirable expositions of the doctrines of 
Unitarianism they have afforded have been highly appreciated, 
is evidenced by the numerous audiences, consisting very largely 
of members of other religious communions that have attended 
them; and that it is the opinion of the meeting that these 
discourses cannot fail to be useful by causing a wider dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge of views of religion, which we believe to 
be more scriptural and more ennobling than are the doctrines 
generally. taught in ‘orthodox’ churches.” The resolution was 
supported by Messrs. Councillor Brown, J. B. Ellis, and F. 
Slater, and carried unanimously. A further resolution.was also 
adopted, embodying a suggestion to the committee to promote 
the formation of a visitation society, whose object s be the 
introduction of new members to the various institutions of the 
church, &c. Our congregation at Newcastle war made a 
collection in aid of the fund for the relief of the | distress, 
when the sum of £34 was realised, and the pastor has been 
t out one of the visitors to the homes of the distressed, and 
administrators of the public relief fund. | 
Soutn Suirtps.—On Thursday, February 
Sunday school tea party was held at Unity 


th, the annual 


| 
Church. About 


He congratulated the minister 


perity of the congregation, and hoped they would long continue , 
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of Hope is in formation, and an address was given by Mr. 
Richardson, Good Templar lecturer, the president. The portaits 


of the Rev, T, Leyland, formerly the minister, Mrs. Leyland, 
the Rev. J. C. Street, and other friends, shown through Mr. 
Downey’s apparatus, were received with much applause. After 
the enjoyment of a few games, &c., the very successful meeting 
was closed by the singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Abide with me.” 
TROWBRIDGE.—The superintendents and teachers of the 
| Conigre Sunday school on Tuesday week invited the parents and 
| guardians of the children to partake of tea with them in the 
schoolroom, and about 300 sat down to the social meal. After 
tea, in the absence of the pastor (the Rev. J. Felstead), who was 
prevented fiom attending by illness, the chair was taken by Mr. 
R. Watts, who explained that the object of the gathering was to 


secure the co-operation of the parents with the teachers in their 
Work, not only as regarded the securing of the moré regular and 
punctual attendance of the scholais, but also the influencing of 
them for good in their homes, the workshops, and the streets. 
The meeting was also addressed by Messrs. Bartlett, Brown, B. 
Blanchard, Davis, G. Coleman, and J, Elliott, while Mr. Scrine 
gave a reading of his own.composition. The proceedings were 
‘most agreeably interspersed with pieces of music creditably sung 
by the choir. . In proposing avote of thanks to the chairman, Mr. 
Marsham made a few very pertinent remarks respecting the highly 
objectionable language and behaviour used by many boys and 
girls in the streets, and hoped all present would do their utmost 
to put a stop to it. A very pleasant evening was brought toa 
close hy praise and prayer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. T, and G. P. next week. 


—_—$—__. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


To the Lditors.—As a minister, I feel myself under a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. F, Taylor for his exceedingly calm, dispassionate, 
though not, as he says, exhaustive discussion of the subject of 
ministerial changes. I sincerely re-echo his hope that he may 
have said sufficient to draw attention to the subject, and that his 
remarks may result, even if but slightly, in some improvement in 
the relations between congregations and uieir ministers, 


Iama minister of twenty years’ standing, and therefore can 
speak with the authority of some little experience. I have been 
during that time in charge of several congregations, but feel more 
strongly than ever the undesirability of frequent changes, both 
for minister and people. They prevent the development of 
friendship, and the growth, which time alone can give, of 
extended influence for good. They prevent a minister’s devel- 
oping into ‘‘ an institution,” as I have heard the thought expressed. 
When there is a rude interruption to a connexion that promised 
to result ina relationship of this character, great injury is done 
to both minister and congregation. The causes of this inter 
ruption are manifold—the chief being, in my opinion, morbid 
criticism, and the pecuniary relationship. This latter was only 
slightly adverted. to by Mr. Taylor. A young unmarried 
minister may settle with a congregation that can only give him 
eighty or a’ hundred pounds a year, and he may be comparatively 
comfortable upon that sum. But let him afterwards marry, and 
he will probably in a very few years find his circumstances very 
different. It will be not only necessary for him to appear res- 
pectable, but his wife’s appearance may plead with mute 
eloquence, while little frocks, boots, caps, &c., will be frequently 
needed for romping children. Where are the means to-be 
obtained? ‘There’s the .rub:” The income that sufficed {; 
him while single, and with which he could have remained 
contented for a considerable time, since he felt that his congrega- 
tion was doing its best for him, is now inadequate, and so ht 
must of necessity look out for a better. He may not in his heart 
desire a change, but family exigencies compel him to try and 
better-his position pecuniarily. Having found a new home, he 
settles down to his work for a few years, when he feels again 
that his family requirements have increased. More mouths still 
have to be fed, more backs clothed, more feet. shod, and young 
ideas have to be taught how to shoot. Congregational resources 
cannot supplement his wants, and hence he is perforce compelled 
again to seek another removal. Again he finds a new home, 
with increased means at his disposal, and he is comfortable until 
family cares rob him of sleep, send him on his daily round with 
a heavy heart. Perhaps a congregational investment has proved 
unfortunate, or a generous benefactor has died; his case then 
becomes desperate. To remain with his people is only to sink 
deeper into the mire, and perhaps bring difficulty upon himself 
and discredit upon them. What must be done? 

What I have said is no fancy it is genuine experience, which 
I am pretty confident could be confirmed by many who have 
been in the ministry ten years or upwards. . 

If, then, the critical element were held in abeyance, or if it did 
not characterise so strongly Unitarian congregations, and if 
ministers’ incomes were more adequate to their necessities, I 
believe pastorates would be very much longer than they at present 
are—at least I am sure that my earlier ones would have been 
more lengthened. 


If it were objected that ose prea were formerly much longer 
than at present (which is doubtless*a fact, in testimony whereo 
I may say that I myself am the fourth minister of a congregation 
during a lapse of one hundred and twenty years), I should reply 
by saying that ministerial removals, while serious and often 
crippling undertakings now, were more so before the introduction 
of the railway system; that living was formerly less expensive; 
that congregations were less critical and less fond of “new 
brooms ;” and that since the ministerial office was more highly 
respected then than now, the minister was regarded as on an 
equality with the best families of his flock; and if he himself 
had no private fortune, he often found a wife among the rich 
who had, 

Respecting the matter of morbid criticism, I may add that a 
short time since I was conversing with a minister belonging to - 
one of the popular orthodox denominations on the composition 
and fersonnel of Unitarian congregations, when, speaking 
apparently .from intimate knowledge, he said: ‘‘I do not know 
how you Unitarian ministers can put any soul into your preaching 
and praying, for when an opinion is offered from the pulpit, there 
are twenty silent interrogators in the pews. Continuous preach- 
ing under such circumstances is enough to take the life out of 
any man.” I could only acquiesce, and lament the fact. If — 
there were less criticism; if people attended a place of worship 
to get'all the good they possibly could from the whole service, 
at tried to feel thankful for what’ good they did get, ministers 
would be far more comfortable than they are; there would be far 
more sympathy between the pulpit and the pew, more warmth in 
the preachers, and longer pastorates. Tbe 

Again thanking Mr.-Taylor for his valuable discussion of the 
subject under consideration, I am, yours Kc., ; Se 
» February roth, 1879, e W. 3 5 
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COMING WEEK. 


CROSS STREET CHAPEL On Spoday evening, at 
6 2, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A, will lecture on 
* Religion and Science.” 


DENTON.—On Sunday, at 6 50, lecture by the Rev. 
G. H. Vance, B.D., on ‘* Prayer.” 

DOB LANE.—On Sunday evening, at 6 30, lecture by | 
the Rev. Chas. T. Poynting, B.A, on ** Theodore 
Parker.” 


MANCHESTER: StrrancewAvs—On Sunday moming, 
at ro 30, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach; and at 
6 30, Will lecture on “The Letter and the Spint.” 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel. Sermon by the Rev. J. B. 
Lloyd, on “Inspiration.” 


NORTHWICH.—Qa Sunday evening, lecture at 6 30 


by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., on “The 
Fatherhood of God.” 
—==_—_—_—_—— = - — ——————— 
NOW READY. 
NITARIAN POCKET 


dig Bh. U 
ALMANAC. 


The Tuck gilt edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional ‘Copies have been prepared, and are now 
ready, price ts. 


The Olet® at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 
of the 
s. d. 
Pek case, red edges, with Diary ........ © 9 
PAPC COVET.. 1 cece sere taste ee cece e@ 3 


Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 
at once, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On, 
Sunday evening next, February 23rd, the Rev. 
H £E, DOWSON, B.A., will give a LECTURE on 
‘Religion and Science.” Service at 6 30: All Seats 
Free. An Offertory. . 
On March 2nd, the Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, of 
Whitchurch, will preach. Im the morning the subject 
will be ‘‘ God's Hiddea Ones.” In the evening “‘The 
Word made Fiesh.” 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 

FREE CHURCH.—On Sunday morning next, 

the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will repeat his Sermon on 

“The Mote and the Beam.” In the evening, fifth and 
ast lecture—‘‘The Letter-and the Spirit.” 


t Ba PREACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday, March ist, a MEETING of Lay 
Preachers will be held .at the Memorial Hall. ‘Tea 
at Five o'clock. Friends are invited. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION FOR MISSIONARY-PURPOSES. 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES IN THE 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL, DENTON. 


February 23rd.—‘‘ Prayer.” Rev.G,H.VANCE, B.D. 

March 2nd.—* Christ's iss to Man's, Reason and 
Conscience.” Rev. ‘W. HARRISON. 

March oth.—“‘ The Fatherhood of God.” Rev. P. M. 
HIGGINSON, M.A. / 

March 16th—‘‘The Life of the late Rev. F. W. 
Bobertson, of Brighton.” Rev. NOAH GREEN, 

March 23rd.—‘‘The Dead Letter and the Living 
Spirit.” Rev. H. E.. DOWSON, B.A. > 

March 30th.—‘‘The Nature of Religiom.” Rev. A. 
ASHWORTS. ; . 


Service'to ‘begin at half-past six o’clock. 


AMWORTH UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL. 

‘An appedl is made for help in putting the above chapel 

thorough repair. 

Built in r7zq, it has an open trust, and is in a good 
part of the town. 

The insecure condition of the roof, and the state of 
decay in-which the interior had fallen, made it imperative 
that some action should be taken, and an effort is now 
being made to renovate the chapel and increase the 
congregation. 

About £180 ag annum has been promised for three 
years towards the expenses for conducting worship, and 
the Rev. R. E. Birks, of Northampton, at the unanimous 
request of the congregation, has been appointed minister, 

“he chapel has been lighted with gas, and a new roof 
pution at considerable expense, and, as they are doin 
their utmost, it is hoped the friends of the cause wil 
render help soas to enable them to make further necessary 
ps hag such as Re-seating, Re-flooring, &c., in 
orderito‘make it more suitable to the wants of a congre- 
gation.of,religious worshippers. 

Estimated cost of repairs .........++++355 0 0 

Towariis which the congregation, trus- 

‘tees, and-a few friends tone subscribed 201 4 0 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 

Mr. J. Lakin, Freazeley, near Tamworth. 
Mr. S. ra Beech House, Tamworth, 
Rev. R. E. Birks, Northampton. 


LDwAMEETIN G, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 
Owing tothe great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this School, together with the want of 
aceommodation for conducting with efficie: and con- 
venience the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themsélves compelled to enlarge the 
present schoolroom. , 

_4Ss the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the whole of the estimated cost, 
they are under the necessity of soliciting subscriptions 
from all those who are in sympathy with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
img a2 owr respective towns all requisite facilities for the 
teachig and practical application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian LP mr wor 
~ Sebsériptions wi received by the following gentle- 
then, Members of the Committee of Management = 

Sur THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Bart., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth. 
JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. ~~ - 
s. bi Market-place, Great Yarmouth. 
CHARLES RUMBOLD, Jun., Hon. Secretary, 
4,Dene-side, Great Yarmouth. . 
All spibecringions received will be acknowledged by the 


pogo eo post. Amount recei¥ed to this date, 
REE “CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
- BOLTON.” 


_,_ AB APPEAL, 

The Committee of the above Church have entered into 
negotiations for the-purchase of the “Lark-street Temper- 
ame - eee pos, anddor pesttel alterations, 
the sum of £900 »wi yd, and the Committee 
Appeal to ad friends of Freq élig it to ‘aid 
them in the» work they ec 
gation from its cé = 
supporting. The Sunday school -is doing a good and 
usetul work in a meighbourhood where a school is much 
heeded. It was opened in A , 1873, when it com- 
menced with ra‘scholars ; now it numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have raised £300. 

_ The following persons have kindly consented to receive 
Subscriptions, which will be acknowledged through the 
columns of the Unjtarian Herald:— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, 
Panes ‘as 

. P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 
ev. H, Shasn Golly, SEA. Padi” 

Rev. W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Mr. Bernard Dawson, The Laurels, Malvern Link. 

M a a V. Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 

chester, ° 


N ORTHUMBERLAND & DURHAM 
i UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Simultaneous Collections on March 2nd:— 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ......Rev. W. STODDART, B.A. 
StgckQnr gies sigh ns ebicce $ », ALFRED PAYNE, 
South Shields ............Rev. R. C. SMITH, 
Darlington Rev. W. J. TAYLOR. 
Sarnard Castle ..........Mr. JAMES WATSON. 
Choppington ............Mr. G. McKELVIN, 
The Collections at Middlesborough and Sunderland 
will be taken at a later date. f 
ANK STREET, BURY.—tThe 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., of Nottingham, on Sunday, April 2oth. 
OB. LANE NEW CHAPEL: 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
February 23rd.g*Theodore Parker.” Rev. C. T. 
POYNTING, B.A. 


BANKERS’ CLERK seeks EM- 
PLOYMENT. Middle age: married: Unitarian, 
Address S. R., Herald Office. 


LADY having a larger house than she | 


requires, wishes to meet with a Lady about so 
that could live with her.—Apply R. N., Herald Office. 


ANTED, a Gentlemanly, Well- 

educated Youth as APPRENTICE, age about 

16 years.—W. Lowe, Chemist, 174, Moss-lane East, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


ANTED, SITUATION as Lady 

Help, Housekeeper, or Companion, by a Lady 

in reduced circumstances: age 36: unexceptional refer- 

ences.—A. B. C., care of Mr. Phillips, Grocer, Ainsdale, 
rear Southport. 


MVANTE D, by a Respectable Young 

Personya SITUATION, either as LADIES' or 
CHILDREN’S MAID: understands dressmaking and 
attending to children.—Address X, Woodland Cottage, 
Bridport, Dorset. 


E-ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED as 

GOVERNESS to Children under 12, in a School 

or Family. Acquirements: English, Latin, French, and 

Music.—Address G. N., Messrs. Smart and Allen, 
London House Yard, London, E.C. 


ILL any Lady oblige by recommend- 

ing, as UNDER NURSE, a good-tempered 

Girl, about 16 years of age, who has had some education, 

speaks well, and has nicé manners. From the south 

referred.—Address Mrs. T. Bayley, Kelsall House, 
Stalybridge. . 


ERMANY.—An English Lady, resid- 

ing in Heidelberg, can highly recommend a Com- 

fortable and Refined HOME in a Professor’s Family, for 

a young lady or two sisters desiring to acquire a know- 

ledge of, or perfect herself in the German language.— 

For particulars address Mrs. Weiss, 42, Neuenheimer 
Strasse. Heidelberg. : 


a ¥,\ JANTED, neighbourhood of Birming- 

ham, a GOVERNESS, for Two Young Children, 
also to undertake the housekeeping: she will have to 
superintend the lessons of four older children for an hour 
or so during the evening: a lady not under thirty years 
preferred.—Address, stating terms, G. H. P., Unitarian 
Herald Office, Manchester. 


O WOMEN.—An attempt to act out 

Mr. Ruskin’s Ethical Teaching.—LADY-HELP: 

REQUIRED for Nursery: two children: must be 

competent to undertake a baby: country life of much 

simplicity and self-help : entire social equality: adequate 

salary: no servants kept, but work fairly shared by all.— 
Oxon, Mrs. Hurst, Cranmer-street, Nottingham. 


ROTESTANT DISSENTING 
CHARITY SCHOOL, GRAHAM STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. Established to clothe, feed, and 
educate poor girls of any religious denomination, aged 
tee 15, and to train them’ for domestic service.— 
ANTED, at Ladyday, a qualified teacher as resident 
(or non-resident) TEACHER or GOVERNESS, at a 
salary (if resident) of £50 per annum, and board and 
lodging: she will be required to undertake the entire 
school charge of, and be responsible for, the instruction 
and education of about fifty girls: she should be a good 
needlewoman, able to teach the girls to make their own 
clothes, and to practice them in singing and drilling.— 
Applications (with photo if convenient), stating age, 
qualifications, copies of testimonials, and references, to 
be made on or before February 22nd instant, in own 
esp to James Heaton, Hon. Sec., 10, Crooked 
ane. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 

Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 

Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 
applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
te Mr. C. 3 HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


“THE PERMANENT & TRANSIENT 


‘The SERMON preached at the last Anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM BINNS. Price 4d., post free. 

Address: Mr. H. Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London. : ; ; 

HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 

Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 
the first of every month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events relating to the development of 
religious. life and liberty in the Christian Church, Every 
number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
Threepence.—Lafidon : Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market- 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pros- 
ine apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


I 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 
COVENTRY.—Founded in_ 1865, by the Rev. 


G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education ~} 


at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 
LEGE.—This High-class School will be OPENED 
on January erst, 1879, Only Academical Honourmen 
will be on the Educational staff. The Religious 
Instruction given in the School will be in full accord 


ance with the princi of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rev. T. ‘a Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For Ss, terms, and testi- 
monials, apply to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, 3, Aubyn’s 


ouse, Hove, Brighton. 


W. Morris ayn Css 


LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, «GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST, ANN'’S STREET, MANCHESTER, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


EAFNESS.—Noises in tle head and | 


ears, and giddiness.— Sufferers should send 
stamped envelope for particulars to Mr, J. DENTON, 
173, REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 
| BY soptrlpisy se BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
srazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 
RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 


superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order, | 


Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, | 


St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 


GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM | 


HOSIERY in great variety. 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen's Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain, Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 
R Peed Tei Sep is oe eS uN 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 

A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. - 

MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. . 
] SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest CAsH PRIcEs. 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 
RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 
W. MAUDE, 

122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpers AND Repairs Prompt_y ExecuTeb. 

ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 

Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 

Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 

Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or. will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free, 

THOMAS TURNER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 
88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 

DMUN DTH O MPS-OWN, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham : 


Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds; &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


EA URNS, for Schools or Public 
= Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 
‘aps. * - 
2 3 4 5 6 gal. 
15/6 18/6 21/- 23/6 27/- 
Japanned the same price. : 


If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. 10 per cent allowed 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 per 
cent if a dozen are required. 


Jeo. SFL MATS, ANDen Oo, 
(Late Knersone & Tinmtis,) 
IRONMONGERS ann MANUFACTURERS, 
. 23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


I 
13/6 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 


ILLIAM WILKENS ON, 
(From Mr. John Mark’s, St. Ann’s Square.) 
Kiet anv Irish Butrers. SMALL SmMoKED Hams. 


BLACK TEAS :— Sth. 
No. x Victoria Mixture’. c.: . oss sé4.ss0ens OD 
Nie. 2 Victoria’ Mixture. une vnnceKesueas 3 02 
No. 3 Victoria Mixture s...cse0.e.seeae. 2 10 
No. 4. Victoria Mixtiire .js-csinsce 1s cove ee BO 
Wo. 8 Victoria NUExttine «s.5; ns seree owlsieWinieh 2, Oe 
No. 6 Victoria Mixture’ 2277... 6 ei.s0 oc ease IO 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


Ean Bing ro 


. HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER, 


Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY ParRT 
or Town or Country. + 


References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstastisHEp 1772 


S: H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
One OF THE LarGesT STocks IN THE KinGpom, 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
DN eee 


R: H. Brocxe sank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


2§ AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Wzggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton undex 4 cwt., and Patex. Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. : 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 


and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
TRUSS. ; 


Deformity Instruments, Artificial 


Elastic Stockin d Ladies’ S : fee thet 
ic Stoc! , ani ies’ Suy 

Coane fon cede shoulders, Bee bid iy 
SS 


er. 
PAPERHANGINGS. 
* _F. S, PHILLIPS & CO, have always 
tet ve pp ge 


WuotesaLe WAREHOUSE! ab 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
Borvers, Decorations, Gop Mou IN :, PAINTERS 
: Varnisues, &c., & 
« ‘ - ‘ 
. ejt omets 
. 7 7 = 
; st : <-- 
af 2) os “ ~ : 


| character, without any 


February 21, 1879. 


U MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 
Stocks in the Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in-. 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate.*+WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary's Gate; 
and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


UCCO.—We again beg to draw atten- 
tion to this Wine, which we had the pleasure to 


| bring before the notice of the public for the first time 


It is a Pure, Natural, Light Wine of Madeira 
spirit added, the produce of the 
Sicilian estates of the Duc d’'Aumale. 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we 
can now reduce the price to 
s. Per DOZEN. 
JAME 


last year. 


24 
S SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 


GTREN GTH FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing heal 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE 
PHOSPHATES, F 

a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom- 
mendéd by’ the most eminent of the Medical profession 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and alk 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious. 


(Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most be: i 
results. I find it to bea very pure preparation, contaming 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Pt orus 
highly diffused, ae when persevered with has always 
seemed to,give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well 
a refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study,, 
society or business.” Cuarves Locock, M.D 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 


is the true strength giver and health restorer, yee 
both body and brain, supplying mental and physi 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 


medicine, being entirely different to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar, . 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 


purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby the 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens the 
pak Yc ae the constitution, re-establishes the hea 


and thoroughly re-vitalises the system, 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and also in 33s. 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in Stock wilk 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying, 
the larger sizes. . 

Opinions of the Press: 
ne 


Prospectus with Testimonials and 
sent free ongepplication. . 
OLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. a 
To prevent confusion when you ee, 
CuEemieAL Foop see that you as! 
A = sell all our Sue and Peter, 
which are numerous. Remember that Lrepic’s: 
CueEmIcaL Foop isa medicine sold in bottles andi 
bearing the Government Stamp. per ya 4 
The public are warned against spurious imita- 
tions, which are manufactured to o 
resemble our remedies, and are sold innocent! 
many Country mists, to 
* we are willing to forward our CHEMICAL 
A any part upon receipt of Stamps or Pos 
er. 


LIEBIG & On” 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. — 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND awe Wich gover 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
gar of the fine properties of selected cocoa, 
. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us easy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of ema articles: 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to f Bes Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating arcu us ready 
attack wherever there is a weak point, ‘ 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
with pure blood and a properly nouri 


frame’ 
Service Gazette.—Sold only in Packetsilabelled—* 
London, 


= 


Epps ani Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 


=_ 


‘\ NOTICE. 


The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free by 
post from the Office, to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, at the following chargess— = =“ 

Three Months 3. js csesa3 seg ee ve eeTS ‘8d. 

Six Months <issausupeeets s 

Twelve Months’...... 
Ditto paid in advance 

The HERALD is registered as 
transmission abroad, and can 
of the Continent, the Colonies, ¢ 
States, for 8s. Sd. per annum, 

Any of our friends who reside 4 
way places can casily get the HE 
the office. And when four or nor es 
together for a postal parcel, we can arra 
special terms to meet such cases, i : 
A biographical notice of the late 

Tenterden, will appear in our next 
come to hand as we were going to p 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTIS: 
Ten lines and under «. +s ss ee eeeeaees 
After the first ten lines .......... 
For 6 consecutive insertions, ar 
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NOTES AND ‘EXTRACTS. 


We have taken, for another column, a long extract 
* from the Jewish World, to show how the movements 
going on among ourselves are regarded by members of 
a community with which we have much in common. 
Several of the statements it contains require modifica- 
tion ; for example, the drawing up a model Trust Deed 
by the British and Foreign Asseciation did not arise 
* out of any attempt “to meet half way the party who 
.clamour for a creed,” though of course opposite parties 
~would seek to have their own views of what a Trust 
‘Deed should be and how much creed it should con- 
‘tain effectively carried out. The details of the Deed 
-are still unsettled. We would point out that the 
‘phrase “Divine Worship” appears in the draft. 


' From Rome we hear that the Ultramontane Voce 
della Verita is not at all delighted with Mr. Gladstone’s 
-candidature for the County of Mid-Lothian. Roman 
‘Catholic interests are much safer, to its thinking, in 
‘the hands of the present representative and his terri- 
‘torial belongings. The Voce warns the right hon. 
gentleman that he has not the slightest chance of 
‘success, and what with so much Conservative and 
Catholic influence arrayed against him*he is simply 
courting defeat. The Odbservatore Romano, the official 
organ of the Vatican, is jubilant over the pro-Catholic 
policy of the Beaconsfield Cabinet, and in almost as 
many words identifies the Conservative cause with its 
own—not in Ireland only, but it significantly adds, 
**much more in England.” The Italian press, on the 
other hand, moderate and Liberal alike, speaks warmly 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s candidature, and seems 
never tired of pointing out that in foreign policy 
especially his views are the nearest approach to Count 
Cavour’s. 


According to a report for 1878 of “The Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament,” which has come 
into the possession of a correspondent of the American 
Episcopal Recorder, the roll of that organisation for 
introducing into the Church of England those features 
of Romanism which were rejected at the Reformation, 
now contains the names of 933 priests-associate, there 
; pene 3 net increase of four. Between 700 and 800 
fay associates were admitted during the year, the whole 
number being 10,563. Twenty-one new wards were 

in England, one in India, dhe in Canada, and 
Ro advance Africa, and six have been broken up. 


iness of religious divisions,” 
with instructions to the vicar that he ought 
act of courtesy. | 


fr. Balfour’ s Burials Bill proved tinpalatable to the 
SY ar . Mr. Balfour would permit 
lac either “without the perform- 
; service or ceremony,” or with 


- *guch religious service or ceremony as is le with 
the usages of the religious ee Ae (thet dies the 


\ "> 
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REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1879. 


Church of England) of which the deceased person 
at the time of his death was a member.” But this 
concession he couples with the proviso that “no 
service or ceremony should be pesformed thereat, 
except such as is authorised by this Act, and is of a 
solemn and Christian character.” As the principle 
of the Bill was precisely the same as that of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s, it was supported by the Liberal 
party, in the hope that it might be amended in Com- 
mittee, failing which, the third reading would have been 
strenuously opposed. Mr. Balfour's Bill was talked 
out, in order that its opponents might avoid a defeat. 
Although the Government opposed the Bill, it is be- 
lieved that at least forty of their supporters would have 
voted for it. Mr. Beresford Hope led the attack, 
urging that, if he was to be beaten, he preferred to be 
beaten openly by Mr. Morgan rather than in the 
roundabout manner proposed by Mr. Balfour. As 
the proposed concession was a compromise Dissenters 
could not have accepted without such material modi- 
fications that the present House would not accept, the 
result is no regret to us. But once again the State 
Church has had inflicted up her the worst injury that 
was in the power of her friends to inflict. The defeat 
of the Government on Mr. Monk’s Bill on Wednesday 
was a much more complete indication that the question 
is not to be trifled with. 


A well-directed attempt to familiarise that much- 
consulted person “the general reader” with the lives 
and writings of the Fathers of the Christian Church 
deserves to succeed. For their short series of books, 
The Fathers for English Readers, the S. P. C. K. have 
secured writers of undoubted ability, and their first 
volume, Z%e Apostolic Fathers, from the pen of the 
Rey. H. S. Holland, M.A., while not free from occea- 
sional faults of style, well merits to be called beautiful. 
We regret, however to notice that the undertaking is 
pointedly sectarian in spirit, and that it is sought to 
make denominational capital out of the saints and 
sages of the first Christian centuries. The preface to 
the series of volumes hopes that, by their aid, “the 
intelligent churchman” will be supplied with a “lively, 
accurate, and fairly complete view of the most impor- 
tant periods of Church history.” And Mr. Holland 
goes out of his way to bid the reader, prepared to 
accept Christianity, abstain from “judging” his church, 
identify this church'with Christianity, and “take herwith 
thee, or take her not at all,” creeds, articles, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and all the rest of it. Surely 
“the intelligent Churchman” should need no such 
spur as this to rouse his interest in the Fathers, and will 
feel something like mortification at such a profanation 
on his behalf of the sacredness of history. And the 
intelligent non-churchman may reasonably protest 
against the implied assumption that he can take no 
possible interest in early Christian history, and must 
refuse to be a student, where he is not allowed to be 
a partizan. , 


Mr. Alfred Holt writes to the Liverpool Mercury 
objecting to the proposed Bishopric for Liverpool. 
‘He says:—“I am a Protestant Dissenter, and I am 
told that if we be counted, and the Roman Catholics 
and outsiders added, we outnumber the Church of 
England in Liverpoot. On behalf of this majority I 
write to see if this thing cannot be stopped. If it were 
a little more objectionable it would be stopped. My 
difficulty is that the proposal is laughable rather than 
injurious. Beef-eaters are the vanguard of that troop 
of which bishops are the rear; between them march at 
various distances heralds, pursuivants, keeperS of the 
sovereigns’ consciences, and others. The whole lot are 
moving along the pathway of unreality to the goal of 
abolition. . . . Another side ofthe matter is a little 
more serious. There is a thorn in the proposal which 
creates miscroscopic annoyance. It is hardly worth 
while for the Church of England to inflict that annoy- 
ance, and for its own sake it had much better abstain 
from doing so. I refer to the underlying assumption 
that it is the only church, and is different and superior 
to others; also one suspects a wish to re-rivet the 
loosening connection of its particular communion with 
the state. Ido not believe one Church of England 
man in ten, no, nor in a hundred, has any such wish, 


for in my experience they are a very generous, tolerant 


-clined to float with it. 


Price id. 


body, but the proposal, whoever madit, has thet ring. 
Questionable appointments of this s@rt ought. only to 
be made on the written requisition of #large majority. 


A few days ago a deputation of tHe Otthodox 
Presbytesians in the North of Ireland had! an interview 
with the Newtonbreda Church to induze them to 
abandon the use of the harmonium in public worship- 
The following is the answer from the congregation :— 


“ Resolved—That, whilst we hold that insttumentall 
music is authorised by Scripture, and that we cam justify 
the employment of it in view of the resolutioas- of‘ the 
General Assembly, and that its use has much tended to 
edification in this congregation, and that our cHurches 
generally might derive great benefit from the employment’ 
of this Scriptural aid to praise, yet, since a minority of* 
the members of the congregation, who had hitherto 
acquiesced in the use of instrumental music, have: now;. 
under the pressure put upon us by the Presbytery;. 
indicated. their desire to discontinue it for a time, we Have: 
agreed to dispense with the employment of the harmonium: 
in the public worship of the sanctuary till the meeting of 
the Assembly, wher we shall give notice that, as instru> 
mental help in worship is a thing that Christ allows in» 
His Church, we intend to make use of that privilege 
whenever it shall seem desirable in view of the edificationr 
of this. congregation and the welfare of the Presbyterian. 
Church of Ireland.” 


There was a hearty and vigorous conference on: 
Scottish Disestablishment last week at Ayr. Among 
the stirring speeches was that of the chairman, the Rev. 
Charles G. M‘Crie, Sandgate Free Church. Mr. 
M‘Crie seems to doubt the honesty of the census 
of religious professions which the advocates of the 
Kirk are now eagerly pressing for. He said he was 
not going to enter upon statistics, but he was satisfied 
that instead of being, as in order to be the National 
Church she ought to be, able.to prove that she was the 
church of the majority, the Established Church of 
Scotland was in an utter and hopeless minority :— 

Mr. Holms, M.P., himself a member of that Church, 
was satisfied that it is so. He stated in the House of 
Commons, on June 18 last, “There are.1,517 churches 
attached to the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
against 1,390 attached to the Established Church, and 
these last comprise about 300 Highland charges, most of 
them very meagrely attended. In regard to the money 
raised for religious purposes during the year 1877-8 
£965,000 had. been contributed by Free and United 
Presbyterians, against £385,000 by the Established 


Church.” But why, it was sometimes inquired, were they 


so sceptical about Established Church returns .and 
statistics? The answer was a very simple one. They 
had no confidence in unpurged rolls, in returns made up 
by all who really belong to no Church being put down as 
belonging to the State Church, and they had no certainty 
that in order to swell the membership recourse would not 
be had to the faggot system of fabricating votes and 
members—a system in which Dr. Phin saw nothin 

wrong, undignified, unbecoming a cause the upholders o 
which were quite willing to become the lambs of the 
Conservative Club, if only they could help Midlothian 
with Conservatism, and prevent that county honouring 
itself as it has never yet been honoured. 


Australia is affected, more or less, by the tide of 
unsettlement that is rising over the old theologies. 
A writer in the Freeman, on “ Morals and Religion in 
Victoria,” says that the tide is invading the Victorian 
Churches. Some meet it with determined opposition ; 
others give it grave and serious heed; a few are in- 
It is so everywhere :— 

The great doctrines of Christianity will have to be 
re-cast from the facts of the Gospel story into moulds 
more suited to modern life. The advances which have 
been made in the study of God’s work in nature and 


in the researches of history—-God’s work in man—are 


very great since the days of Luther, Calvin, and Turretin. 
The Christian dogmatist has to look out upon changed 
conditions of thought, and construct his defences, and use 
his weapons accordingly. There are at least two lines 
upon which men’s aieds are specially busy in Victoria as 
elsewhere. These are Retribution and Inspiration. The 
fact of God’s punishment of sin is frankly acknowledged— 
the nature of that penalty is as frankly discussed. The 
fact of the Bible being God’s Word is gratefully asserted. 
The various elements which compose it are reverently 
criticized, and the nature and limits of its inspiration are 

vely debated. The ferment of men’s thoughts cannot 
EP aiyed by suppression, without risk of absolute revolt 
fram the Gospel. The conflict must be waged and settled 
by a long an — exercise of the critical spirit on the 
one side, and the judicial spirit on the other. , 
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WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 


CORONATUS, NON PILEATUS, 
“The Pope, much to his credit, has respectfully 
offered Dr. Newman a cardinal’s hat. ‘The venerable 
doctor, equally to his credit, has respectfully declined 


the honour.” 
A Cardinal’s Hat! Fancy Newman in //aé, 
For the grown o’er his grey temples spread ! 


’Tis the good and great head that would honour the hat, 
Not the hat that would honour the head. 

There’s many a priest craves it: no wonder he waives it, 
Or that we, the soiled head-cover scanning, 

Exclaim with one breath, sass distinction of faith, 


“Would they wish Newman ranked with Old Manning ?” | 


Punch, 


That was a smart hit which a speaker at Ayr made 
the other day when he described the Rev. Dr. Story 
as “the scornful parish minister of Roseneath, who 
disliked Dissent as much as he disliked Westminster 
theology.” 

The Oxford University Church was crowded in every 
part on Sunday morning week to hear the Master of 
Balliol (Professor Jowett), who preached from Luke 
xvi, 31, an exceedingly characteristic discourse upon 
the nature of, and the permanent as distinguished from 
the variable elements in, the religion taught by Christ. 


The English Independent reports that the Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth, of Shipley, near Bradford, has published 
a sermon in which he states that the doctrine 
of Substitution is an immoral doctrine. For this 
reason Mr. Forsyth’s application to be admitted a 
member of the Yorkshire Congregational Union has 
been declined by a large majority. 


From the Globe of February 12th we gather that at 
the Cambridge University Union Society, on a motion 
in favour of the Disestablishment of the. English 
Church, no less than fifty-two out of 202 members 
present voted in the affirmative. This at an English 
University where, according to the Zimes, the pre- 
dominant influence is that of the Established Church 
of England. 

Canon Travers Smith, at the last meeting of the 
Irish Church Society, closed an address on ‘ Charles 
Kingsley,” with a contrast of Broad Church with High 
Church as regards influence on the outside world. The 
former was described as possessing vast literary power, 
yet being an utter failure as regards practical work in 
the Church; the latter with few popular books, but 
exercising a wide and growing influence amongst the 
masses. 

According to a correspondent of the Zad/et, a leading 
Roman Catholic publisher has said that the reading 
part of the Roman Catholic public in London does 
not number more than 600 persons. The correspon- 
dent thinks that the majority of his co-religionists buy 
none but non-Roman books. ‘To this he attributes 
the repeated failures in starting and keeping up Roman 
Catholic periodicals, and he regrets that very little is 
done to give support to those who devote their time 
and talent to forming a Roman Catholic literature in 
England. ~ : 2 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. 
Monk’s bill for amending the law relating to the 
consecration of churchyards came on for second read- 
ing. The hon. member proposed to facilitate the 
provision of unconsecrated areas in new burial grounds. 
Mr. E. Noel moved the rejection of the bill; and Mr. 
Cross, after some general observations, gave his support 
to the bill, on the ground that it could do no harm. 
Mr. Monk asked permission to withdraw the bill, but 
the House insisted on going to a division, and the 
second reading was refused by 160 votes against 129. 
The Opposition cheered loudly when the’result was 
announced. 

At the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution Dr. 
Stoughton, London, has delivéred two lectures on the 
“Days of Queen Anne.” Remarking that the first 
thing which arrested attention on looking at Scotland 
in the days of Queen Anne was the Union of the two 


kingdoms, effected shortly after her accession, the 


lecturer said it was matter for congratulation that 
Scotchmen took so prominent a part in one of the 
most beneficial changes of modern times. Scotchmen 
had in other ways appeared in the vanguard. Was not 
Adam Smith, one of Scotland’s great philosophic 
minds, the father of modern political econgmy? and 
did not he pave the way for the triumphs of Richard 
Cobden and John Bright and the successful legislation 
of Sir Robert Peel? Scotland in the days of Queen 
Anne was anxious not for the Union, but for Free- 
trade, and England was not so anxious for Free-trade 
as for the Union; but they concurred in measures for 
common participation in advantages which, by opera- 
tions on the same line, had been followed by the 
extension of commerce beyond the barriers that 
restrained it. 
religious affairs in connection with Edinburgh, the 
lecturer remarked that Presbyterianism was the religion 
of Scotland in a deeper and wider sense than Episco- 
palianism was that of England. Not only was it 
established by law, but by history and tradition to an 
extent unparalleled, 


Passing to speak of the history of 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


SPEECH AND SILENCE. 
On the grotesque side of things it may be noted that 
the chaplain of the House of Representatives ‘in the 
| State of Maine prayed the other day that hon. members 
'might have “the grace to stop speaking when they 
got through.” Perhaps such grace might be advan- 
| tageous occasionally in the pulpit as well as in the 
| forum. Even prayer meetings would be none the 
| worse for a little of it. Concerning these, Dr. Gray 
recently composed and printed in the Jn/erior an 
epitaph that points a moral :— 
IT DID ITS BEST 
TO BE 
A GoopD PRAYER-MEETING, 
BUT 
THERE WERE FOUR PREACHERS IN IT, 
_ AND 
THEY KILLED IT. 


We extract the following jeu d'esprit from Scribner's 
Magazine. It is signed “C. L. Dana,” and is entitled 
“ Leaves from a New Catechism (with Notes)” :— 

What is God? 

The effectual cause of the phenomena of the universe; 
an entity whose existence it is scientifically unpleasant to 
assume, but logically impossible to deny. 

Note.—Whereas God was once very much of a man, 
now man is very much of a God. 

What is man? 

The supreme product of the developmental forces 
acting on organic forms. 

Note.—Originally man was a simple cell, now he is a 
complex one. 

Of what is man made? 

Of protoplasm. 

Note.—Formerly organisms were supposed to be made 
of dust; now we know dust to be made of organisms, 

At death, to what does man return? 

To gas. . 

Note.—Spiritualism would make this a verb in the 
infinitive; science shows that this supremest product of 
cosmic forces drops at once into its first elements. 

What is the chief end of man? 

To attain “sweetness and light.” 

Note.—This applies to the upper classes. 

What is true morality? 

Complete adaptation to one’s environment. 

Note.—This rule makes up by its universality for the 
limitations of the previous one. It reaches from man to 
the polyp. 

What is religion? 

A form of sensibility, the expression of a class of 
emotion (affecting especially women) developed by the 
desire to know our origin, destiny, and moral nature. 

Note.—Religion is universal, and will always be indis- 
pensable, except to those who have attained sweetness 
and light. 

What is faith? 

Faith is an emotion clinging to the high things which 
reason has not yet demonstrated. 

Note.—There are two kinds: (a) Religious faith—the 
beliet in ennobling supernaturalism; (2) Scientific faith— 
the belief in an alluring hypothesis. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Educational Notes. By Edwin Smith, M.A., 
Nottingham, 

WHILE embodying a prospectus of the classes and 
class-books used in Mount Vernon High School, 
Nottingham (of which our readers will scarcely require 
to be told Mr. Smith is the Head Master), these JVo/es 
explain the methods of instruction, recreation, and 
discipline adopted by Mr. Smith and his associates. 
The life and soul of the school is the Head Master’s 
genius for boy-life: his sympathy with the ambition of 
knowledge on the one hand, and the delight in prac- 
tical arts—carpentry, specimen-gathering, microscopy, 
and all kinds of scientific experiments—on the other. 
The well-balanced judgment which Mr. Smith brings 
to bear on his work appears in his opening caution 
against the abuse of an admitted first rule in all good 
teaching. “True education consists in learning a few 
things thoroughly rather than many superficially.” 
Yes, but we are reminded that the mind of youth is 
omnivorous by nature. Due provision must therefore 
be made for “variety.” While the mind is to be thus 
carefully and bounteously trained, the body is not to 
be forgotten. In all good schools for English boys 
cricket, football, gymnastic, swimming, and skating 
are held in honour, but it is well when a master takes 
such care as Mr. Smith does to see that, for skating, 
the ice is safe. Corporal punishment is never em- 
ployed, ‘and it is found quite possible to do without it. 
Lazy boys have to work when they least like it—that 
is the principle here followed. “If they play when 
they ought to work, it is only fair that they should be 
made to work when they ought to ‘play.” 
in conclusion, places before himself and us the ideal 
teacher—a portrait-sketch of The Schoolmaster, who 
might fitly labour hand in hand with good old George 
Herbert’s saintly and simple, and simply perfect, 
country parson. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farrar have in ,pre 
volume by Mr. Francis H. Grundy, entitl 
of the Past: Memories of 
seen, Born 


tion a 
Pictures 


* 


Mr. Smith, | 


Men I have met and Sights I 
with the birth of railways, articled into the Lammers, 
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school of the Stephenson’s, the author of this book has 
followed his profession in most parts of England and 
elsewhere. It will contain an original and charac- 
teristic account of George Stephenson’s home life; of 
the early days of the railway system, and of the rail- 
way mania; of the construction of railways in York- 
shire, and of the writer’s acquaintance with the Bronté 
family. Mr. Grundy was an intimate friend of Patrick 
Bramwell Bronté, and interesting letters from the latter 
will be found in the book, the author of which, in 
relating the facts of his life and death, desires to 
defend his memory from what he considers the too 
severe criticism of Mrs. Gaskell. ‘The work will also 
contain personal recollections of Leigh Hunt and his 
family, George Henry Lewes, George Parker Bidder, 
and many other celebrities, and will give besides 
descriptions of very varied experiences in Australia. 


WOMAN: HER POSITION AND WORK AT 
HOME AND IN -THE WORLD.* 
Il. ; 

WE have somewhat lingered upon the earlier portion of 
the book, as the keynote of the whole is there struck 
with no hesitating or doubting touch. Our author 
divides her work as follows:—1. The Time of Prepara- 
tion, again separated into (a), The Novitiate for the 
Home-duties, and (2), 'The Novitiate for some paid 
labour. 2. The Time of Work, sub-divided into (a), 
The Woman, in the sphere of home-work, and (0), 
The Woman in the sphere of Work in the World. 

Within the limits of this artiele we cannot do more> 
than glance at the chief points under the different 
headings, but allowing for slight differences in national. 
customs and prejudices, the book may be read with 
much interest and profit by English people. We have 
to understand, first, that although there is still much 
room for improvement with us, our women occupy a. 
better social position, as a rule, than their German 
sisters. ‘They are more independent, placed on a less- 
unequal footing with men, at the same time being 
treated with somewhat more chivalrous attention, 
though with less ceremonial politeness. Another thing. 
to be remembered is the wholesome law in Germany” 
that all governesses who undertake the ordinary routine: 
of instruction for children either in schools or as private= 
governesses must have passed a very strict State 
examination. Parents who entrust the education of - 
their families to an uncertificated teacher are liable to: 
punishment. Thus the doors are closed against that 
abuse which is so largely to be found with us, that. 
quite incompetent persons, when forced to earn a 
living, become governesses, because such is “the most ~ 
genteel occupation for a lady.” Such amateur teachers 
are fortunately not allowed to try their ’prentice-hands 
on German youth, therefore there is still less temptation» 
for women to trust to chance for employment. The 
only “refuge for the destitute” of this class is a. 
situation in busy households as “ prop” or help to the : 
mother, or as housekeeper, and the daily papers teem : 
with advertisements of ‘educated young girls,” lady-~ . 
like widows,” &c., who are seeking such posts. 


In speaking of the training necessary for girls becom-— 
ing good ‘housewives, under the heading “ Novitiate- 
for the Home-duties,” Friulein Lammers remarks very” 
justly that the good seed of order, cleanliness, and 
carefulness‘may be sown when the little maidens are- 
still in the nursery, busied with their dolls, but that. 
the real novitiate can scarcely be entered upon till the- 
school-days are over. Then a girl should be obliged 
to enter upon the necessary domestic training, and just - 
as every general has at one time had to learn how to- 
polish and load his rifle, so every woman should begin. 
at the a b c of her profession, for even if she may 
never be called upon to exercise it, only a practical 
knowledge of how things ought to be done can save 
her from being at the mercy of her servants. But it is- 
needless to say that a woman who can cook a dinner, 
clean a room, superintend laundry work, and mend. 
and make, is still no true housewife. She must, of 
necessity, understand something of the science of fo 
the relative quantities of nourishment in different foc 
and the most advantageous manner of combining 
preparing them for use. She ought also te 
through a thorougk course of sgcial economy, €s 
in the domestic and personal branches of, the 
for no slight portion of the national money 
through the hands of the wives and mothers ¢ 
land. Then as she is to be the house doctor, 


given to the subject till necessity 
one often wonders that our homes ar 
It is to be hoped, however, that © 
cg be taught somewhat ae o! 
of having to guess at them anc 
in the dark. Instead of t 
feminine instinct will cause # 
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the head, to use a homely comparison, we must aim at 
so training hand and eye that the nail will be driven 
home with the unerring stroke of a disciplined and 
‘skilled workman. 

Fraulein Lammers advises that a certain period of 
time, say two or three years, should be devoted to 
such a training when means, &c., allow of it, for a 
woman finds occupation and maintenance in the most 
desirable manner for herself and for society in a happy 
marriage. 
consummation, and she is often by no means saved 


‘from the necessity of earning a livelihood for herself | 


and others even in marriage :— 

Therefore, in these days, however high the novitiate for the 
home-calling deserves to be rated, it should never be the only one 
with which careful parents equip their daughters for the world. 
‘Where the father’s property is so secure that there can never be 
‘any question of a sufficient provision for his children, the 
daughters will find no difficulty in cultivating some especial taste 
or talent for an art or science which they may in after life, sup- 
ported by their ample means, turn to use for the community, 
But if the natural gifts of a girl in this class are not of such | 
measure that she could, by the exercise of them, find a sufficient | 

“occupation for life, she cannot find a better field of usefulness 
‘than all kinds of philanthropic work. There is nowhere more 
call for woman’s work than in helping the poor, sick, and | 
imprisoned, and as most services of this kind are not coupled 
‘with remuneration, it seems as if the women of well-to-do 
families, who have not sufficient occupation in the home alone, 
Were especially called to this work of blessing. The novitiate 
for the home-calling, if carried out with faithfulness, nearly 
suffices for these labours in the field of charity, only parents must 
not forget to wake the impulses and instincts of helpfulness in 
girlhood, and should teach their daughters that a duty voluntarily 
undertaken is just as binding as any other, and further, that the 
possession of money, time, and ability is a highly responsible 
one, about the use of which the Great Judge will one day demand 
astrict account. . . . Ifsufficient provision cannot be made 
for a girl’s life, the importance of fitting her early to earn her 
own livelihood in a manner suited to her capacity, cannot be too 
strongly urged upon all parents; and in choosing a calling one 
must, of course, look to the apprenticeship or preparation, to 
the performance it requires, to the remuneration it offers, and to 
the social position that it allows. : “ 

. In the general remarks under the heading “The 
Time of Work,” our author says :— 

Given, therefore, that the first, the most inalienable and 
necessary form of woman’s helpfulness, is to be found at home, 
we find therein the answer to the question when and how far 
feminine work shall be restricted to the home. As long as she is 
a true helpmate, we do not say to the husband alone, but to 

~ mankind—she is in her right place. Let the house be her field 
of labour ; “but not merely the place where she sleeps, eats, and 
drinks, adorns herself and rests, and where, in the little help she 
occasionally gives in the household, the only balance is to be 
“found against the weight of pleasures which appear to be the 
highest aim of many feminine lives. . . The woman who 
ds not, in this narrow circle, the helpmate of husband or nfan- 
dAkind, lives in vain, unless she knows how to use her powers 
- outside its walls in some one way or another that is well-pleasing 
“in God’s sight. ; : . 
In touching upon the kinds of work in which women 
-are engaged, Fraulein Lammers justly remarks that 
+ when educated women first stood face to face with the 
_nécessity of supporting themselves they naturally chose 
- those occupations which are peculiarly feminine, such 
.as the care of the infirm and aged, rearing of children, 
and nursing the sick. But there were many callings 
whose nature and requirements did not render them 
“unsuitable for women, although they had long been 
“Jooked upon as the monoply of men. This is the 
“ground on which the battle called “The Woman’s 
Question” has mostly been fought. Whilst the one 
party recognises no neutral field in which workers of 
-either sex may do good service, and regards every new 
' part that is opened to female industry as a usurpation 
!<of masculine rights, and still worse, as involving a loss 
of womanliness in the weaker sex, “the opposition, 
which is fortunately hardly represented in Germany, 
_ recognises no monopoly of work for men, but requires 
_ that women shall have unbounded access to scientific, 
_ political, and every other field of labour. Healthy 
"progress will, however, never deny that certain portions 
-of the duty for the common weal are more especially laid 
upon each sex, but that even in these” separated 
- «domains there is a constant reciprocal action, whilst 
in many fields of labour both sexes may and ought to 
' -work together with advantage.” ‘ 
- Ags the outcome of her argument the author brings 
forward two pleas which are well worth consideration. 
_ First, the injustice of remunerating labourers in the 
) field unequally, not because the work of the one Is 
_ ssuperior to that of the other, but because one of the 
workers is a woman; and second, that if the different 
: scientific paths are opened to women they should be 
so fully and freely. “Let there be no especial 
- . Woman’s Universities, no Woman's Courses, lest the 


_» Suspi ion be raised that ange py are 
-and popularly prepared for them. essor 
and "pop eed : Dewe taii only expect benefit and 
success for women in the domain of science if the 
n with men be perfectly free and open.” __ 
the opinions of Fraulein Lammers on this 
and though we may not agree with all the 
nor with every conclusion she draws, thefe is 
a ground line of truth in her ¢ ts that must com- 
mend itself to every mind. If the style of the book is 
.< gather strongly marked by the national character of 
2S thoroughness, it that account becomes 
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But she can do nothing to bring about this | 


| but in their complexity lay infinite grandeur. 
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et Ne re ee teen en ee 


“THE METHOD OF CREATION.” 


A LECTURE on the above subject was delivered on the 


2oth instant by the Rey. H. W. Crosskey, of Birmingham, | 


under the auspices of the Free Discussion and Lecture 
Society, which meets in St. Mark’s Chapel, Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh. Mr, Charles W. Peach, A.L.S., presided. 
The lecturer was accompanied to the platform by the 
Rev, R. B, Drummond, and there was a large assemblage 
of friends to welcome Mr. Crosskey on his visit to Scot- 
land. Referring to the Jewish legends of Creation, the 
lecturer said it was not necessary to dwell upon these. 
Most people were now satisfied that Moses did not know 
so much about geology as Sir Charles Lyell. The easy 
methods of accounting for the origin of the earth and 
man, accepted by the old theories, might be captivating to 
many minds. There was the notion of a Creator who 
began with granite as the foundation of his structure, very 
much as a builder to-day laid a foundation of rubble. 
Such conceptions as those derived from the “ Noah’s Ark” 
of our childhood had coloured the theories regarding the 
descent of animals. Then it was supposed that each 
organ had its use to which it was perfectly adapted. The 
views of science might not have this delightful simplicity, 
In studying 
Nature we were dealing with no dead mechanism con- 
structed in a certain definite fashion, at a given period in 
time, and then left to itself, but with the unfolding of an 
energy in an advancing series. Creation was not a tale 
the glory of which was over for us. At the present 
moment we were in the midst of results which were as 
much Creation as anything in the past. ‘Fhe world was 
not now what it was half-an-hour ago, and would never be 
again what it is at this moment, but ever the same forces 
were operating to produce change. Every rock represents 
a process, and has a history, and rocks might be made in 
any age under the requisite conditions, just as. chalk is 
being formed now in the bed of the Atlantic. We said 
“unstable as water,” but land was even move unstable. 
After giving illustrations of the geological processes of 
elevation and subsidence, the lecturer proceeded to show 
how these affected the geographical distribution of 
animals. For example, animals were found in Madagascar 
dissimilar to those upon the adjoining Continent of Africa, 
pointing to a separation at a period preceding the pro- 
duction of these forms. Then, animals, such as the 
Marsupials of Australia, which existed in a given area, 
were found to be related to the fossil organisms found in 
that area, and many had rudimentary organs, of no 
possible use, indicating a historical connection with forms 
that have passed away. The doctrines of Catastrophism 
and Uniformity were then contrasted, and it was.shown 
that evolution was the only adequate explanation of the 
facts of Nature. No truly religious man would shun 
these facts; they were the basis of the sanctities of life. 
Evolution brought us into the presence of the mystery of 
mysteries. For at some period in the elevation of life 
from level to level, and from series to series, there came 
in the brain of man to reason and the soul to reverence. 
Mr. Crosskey concluded by observing that while the 
whole phenomena of Nature and the entire witness of 
science compelled the belief that the earth was a growth, 
that the land we now inhabit would again be submerged 
as it had already risen from the waters, that new continents 
would appear, that existing forms of life would give place 
to others, that man himself would not be exempted from 
the all-pervading law, we might be assured that this 
unceasing “Creative” process would be from glory to 
glory in the future, as it had been in the boundless past. 


BRIDPORT: THE ZULU KING AND DR. 
MOFFATT, THE MISSIONARY. 

ON Sunday afternoon, February 16th, there was tke 
annual distribution of prizes to the most regular of the 
Sunday scholars at the Unitarian Chapel. Before the 
books were given by the Rev. J. Davies, M.A., the Rev. 
R. L. Carpenter made a short address in reference to the 
recent slaughter in South Africa. He reminded the 
scholars that a great African nation (Egypt) was advanced 
in civilisation when the inhabitants of Britain were painted 
savages. He spoke of African travellers—Mungo Park, 
who, when ready to die in the desert, took courage when 
he saw the little flower, which reminded him of God’s 
ever present and loving care. Park, in his extremity, was 
helped by the women, who sung “Pity the poor white 
man; no mother has he to bring him milk, no wife to 
grind him corn.” Livingstone, who had gone in the spirit 
of a Christian hero, had found that the natives were not 
insensible to efforts for their real good; and Moffatt and 
his fellow-labourers made-the gospel a blessing to the 
heathen in South Africa. As to the Zulus, there was good 
in them as well as evil. The questions of a Zulu convert 
had led a learned bishop to examine anew the foundations 
of his faith. Dr. Moffatt, in his missionary labours in 
Southern Africa (chap. xxx.), gives an account of an inter- 
view with a terrible Zulu conqueror, Moselekatse; which 
shows that “however degraded and cruel man may 
become, he is capable of being subdted by kindness.” 
This king had sent Umbate and another of his nobles to 
visit the mission settlement, and they had persuaded Dr. 
Moffatt to accompany them home, as they were in fear of 
their lives. Dr. Moftatt relates that he was brought before 
the king, who addressed him -as his “father,” and added, 
“You have made my heart as white as milk. I cease not 
to wonder at the love of a stranger. You never saw me 
before, but you love me more than my own people. You 
fed me when I was hungry; you clothed me when I was 
naked; you carried me on your bosom; and (raising my 
right arm with his) that arm shielded me from my 
enemies.” On my replying that I was unconscious of 
having done him any such services, he instantly pointed 
to the two ambassadors who were seated at my feet, 
saying, “These are great men: Umbate is my right hand. 

en I sent them forth from my presence to see the moe 
of the white man, I sent my ears, my eyes, my mouth ; 
what they heard I heard, what they saw | saw, and what 
th said it was Moselekatse who said it. You fed them 


and clothed them, and when they were to be slain you 


| and relieved the sick and the prisoners: 


| were their shield. You did it unto me.” This reminds 


us of what our Saviour says of those who fed the hungry, 
nd “ Imasmuch as ye 
did it to oné of the least of these my bretiyen, ye did it 


unto me.” And since Christ told us to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves, and even to love our enemies,we must 
be most careful not to despise or to injure or to hate those 


of a different race from ourselves; but must wish that 
our countrymen should deal with their heathen neighbours, 
not revengefully, but im a truly Christian spirit. 


ow ee 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
ADVICE TO 


30 YS. 
WHATEVER you are, be brave, boys! 
The liar’s a coward and slave, boys. 


Though clever at 
And sharp at exc 
He’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys. 
Whatever you are, be frank, boys; 
*Tis better than money and rank, boys. 
Still cleave to the right; 
Be lovers of light; 
Be open, above-board, and frank, boys. 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys; 

Be gentle in manner and mind, boys. 
The man gentle in mien, 
Words, and temper, I ween 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 


But whatever you are, be true, boys; 
Be visible through and through, boys. 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The ‘‘greening” and ‘‘cramming ;” 
In fun and in earnest be true, boys. 


_ THE PETS OF POETS AND OTHERS. 


WorDSWORTH wrote to a number of animals, and 
Coleridge wrote to a young ass, its mother being 
tethered near it. Southey paid his respects to “The 
Pig,” the “Dancing Bear,” ““The Bee” and “A Spider,” 
It is said that Mr. Bayard Taylor possessed a peculiar 
magnetic power over animals, and his experience with 
a tame lioness attests this fact. Cowper, in the Zasf, 
devotes several pages to the proper treatment of 
animals, and expresses his admiration for their many 
noble qualities, and we cannot leave him without 
referring to his lines to a pet hare, so familiar to all, 


| Mrs. Browning was fond of pets, and has written to 


them, among which is a sonnet to Flush, the dog. 

Miss Mitford’s eulogy upon one of her darling dogs 
is, perhaps, too extravagant, but must not be left out, 
if it is a little too intense. The death of Byron’s 
favourite dog, Boatswain, threw the moody poet into 
deepest melancholy. ‘The epitaph composed on him 
by Byron is well known, and the “dog’s grave” is to 
the present day shown as among the conspicuous 
objects at Newstead. Byron went so far as to give 
instructions in a provision of his will, ultimately, how- 
ever, cancelled, that his own body should be buried by 
the side of Boatswain, as his truest and best friend. 
Sir Walter Scott was engaged for a grand dinner party 
on the day his dog Camp died, but sent word he 
could not go, “on account of the death of a dear old 
friend.” His dogs had as extraordinary a fondness for 
him as he for them. Mary, Queen ef Scots, had a 
pretty pet spaniel, who loved her when her human 
friends had forsaken her. He nestled close to her side 
at the execution, and had to be forced away from her 
bleeding body. 

Frederick the Great allowed his elegant furniture to 
to be nearly ruined by the dogs who jumped upon the 
satin chairs and ensconced themselves cosily upon the 
sofa, and quite a cemetery may still be seen devoted to 
his favourite dogs. Even Horace Walpole was devoted 
to his dogs. Bismarck’s favourite dog has lately died 
by poison, and the prince and statesman has offered a 
large reward for the assassin. 

Public sentiment is not in favour of cats, yet they 
have their warmadmirers. Robert Southey has written 
a Memoir of the Cats of Greta Hall, Gray wrote an 
ode on the death of Horace Walpole’s favourite cat, 
drowned in a tub of gold fishes. 

It would be pleasant to think that it is a proof of 
purity and goodness of character to take pleasure in 
pets, but we find that many men and women who have 
been notorious for cruelty, meanness, and sin, have 
been devoted to pets, lavishing upon them the tender- 
ness elsewhere denied. 

Voltaire had an ugly monkey, and Thoreau used to 
cultivate the acquaintance of a little mouse, until it 
became very tame and would play a regular game of 
bo-peep. Nothing seems too odd or repulsive to be 
regarded as pets. Lord Erskine, who always expressed 
great sympathy for animals, at one time kept two 
leeches as favourites, which he said had saved his life. 
He also composed some lines to the memory of a 
beloved pony, Jack. Daniel Webster had a great 
fondness for animals, and took especial interest in 
those about his farm, The taste which led Rosa 
Bonheur to become so great an artist as a painter of 
animals was formed when but a child as she played in 
the walks and groves of the Bois de Boulogne. — 

Several noted men, among them Agassiz, believed 
that it was possible that the intelligent creatures may 
also have another life in the future. 
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THE SNOWDROP: 

PROPHET AND HERALD OF THE SUMMER. 
On, foolish young flow’ret, what dost thou here 
This chill winter morning, so soon in the year? 
Who bade thee arise from thy bed of brown mould, 
To die, like an outcast, of hunger and cold? 


No foolish young flow’ret, nor outcast, am I, 
The brave little Snowdrop made haste to reply ; 
I’m sent by my mother life’s task to pursue, 

So think not to make me to duty untrue, 


A cold, cruel mother proud Flora must be, 

To send forth a flow’ret so fragile as thee; 

So like a young lamb sent adrift from the fold, 
To suffer and die in the winter so cold, 


Defame not good Flora, nor seek to disprove 

The depth of her wisdom, the strength of her love; 
Right well does she know what the Snowdrop can do, 
Man’s faith to enliven, man’s hope to renew. 


The snow-laden storm clouds that over me roll 

Give strength to my purpose and life to my soul; 

And the life blood that warms me fresh impulse receives 
From ev'ry soft snowflake that falls on my leaves, 


Begotten in winter, and nursed in the snow, 
Undaunted by hardship, I fearlessly grow; 

As faithful to duty when no one is nigh 

As when crowds of admirers stand smilingly by. 


The rose in her grandeur supremely may reign, 

And look down on the flowers of the field with disdain ; 
But the honour’s reserved for a flow’ret like me, 

The Prophet and Herald of Summer to be! 


So ’tis not the proud beauty, however admired, 
The rich, nor the titled, and gaily attired ; 
But the quiet in spirit, the noble in mind, 
That are chosen as leaders and helps to mankind. 
Then, adieu! Oh, proud mortal, nor seek to forget 
The lesson a pale little Snowdrop has set 
And, in reaching the height of thy God-given power, 
Be not thou outdone by a simple young flower. 
Paisley, SUSAN SHAW. 


EE 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 

. bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


ats power. 
WitiiaM ELiery CHANNING. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISTS AND 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
CONGREGATIONALISTS in the United States, and espe- 
cially in the New England States, are being greatly 
exercised in mind over an attempt to destroy what is 
called an “historic belief.” The Boston Congrega- 
tionalist and the New York Independent take opposite 
sides in the matter. The view taken by the former 
journal of the effort to draw closer the lines of theo- 

logical belief is thus expressed in a recent issue :— 

We desire to be specially plain-spoken just here. We 
are not able to think that Jesus Crist believed or taught the 
annihilation of the sinner who dies impenitent, or the temporary 
character of the doom of the lost; and we cannot go further in 
these- subjects than he went. We see no way in which to 
justify his honesty as a man—to say nothing of his perfectness aS 
Gop—unless we interpret him in all this as, for substance, hold- 
ing and teaching that which is the old-fashioned doctrine of the 
orthodox churches, And since it's easier for us to accept him as 
our divine teacher, with all that juts beyond the narrow horizon 
of our comprehension in these respects, than it would be to 
displace him and try to get along on some lower level of faith, 
we hold and teach in these points in the main as our fathers did. 
And more than this, as we find it impossible to conceive how one 
can fairly and honourably, not to say honestly, be a Congrega- 
tionalist who does not in these points hold and teach substan- 
tially that historic faith which has done so much to make 
Congregationalism what it has been and is, we shall do our best, 
with malice towards none, with charity towards all, to make 


others share our convictions and such actions as those convictions 
now enforce, 


This is one of several*deliverances on the subject, and 
it calls forth from the Mew York Independent a con- 
current testimony on the question of future punishment, 
which is declared to be the general belief of American 
Evangelical Churches. But here the two organs of 
the body diverge ; for the Zudependent holds “that this 
belief, in precisely this form, is not essential to an 
Evangelical system of faith.” It reminds the Boston 
journal that when the short creed of the Evangelical 
Alliance was formulated, the German and some English 
representatives vigorously opposed the incorporation 
into it of this very doctrine; and further, that “so 
divergent is the belief of the English Congregationalists 
on this point, that when their Union last May drew up 
a declaration of faith which should condemn the 
speakers at the Leicester Conference, they could not 
put this doctrine into their formula,” The Jndependent 
proceeds to argue that opinions on the future punish- 


| believe that Gop’s goodness will allow Him to do 
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ment question, although adverse to its own view and 15th, Mr. Munn being buried in the family vault im 


to that generally entertained, do not in the least affect 
the case where there is also a thorough belief in the | 
Gospel—where “the core of Evangelical faith is 
retained, mixed with error, we believe, but retained ; 
and to expel those that retain it from the church is, | 
we hold, schism and heresy.” Strong objection is 
therefore taken to what appears to be “a concerted 
movement to drive out of the denomination those who 


better by the ignorant or the rebellious than His Word 
appears to us to teach.” All this is only the beginning 
of what threatens to be a prolonged and intense 
dispute among American Congregationalists. They 
are not the Picrons, but the Dates and WuITEs who 
are threatened there, as no doubt they,would be here— 
only the denomination cannot afford to touch the 
chief priests. 


Joseph Munn, of Tenterden. 


WE are able to present our readers this week with a 
short sketch of the useful and honourable career of 
the above-named gentleman, whose death was recorded 
in our issue of February 14th. Anything like a 
eulogium on his character would be of little interest 
to those who did not know him, while to those who 
did it will be as unnecessary as to himself it would 
have been distasteful ; for to know him was not only 
to respect him, but to love him. Mr. Munn was born 
in the parish of Rolvenden, about three-and-a-half 
miles from Tenterden, Kent, on the 19th of June, 
1798. His father was a yeoman, but by our deceased 
friend’s death that branch of the family to which he 
belonged becomes extinct, Mr. Munn received his 
education in a private school at Hawkhurst, and, 
shortly after leaving it, adopted the law as his pro- 
fession. He was articled to, and afterwards entered 
into partnership with, Mr. Edward Witts, who, among 
other appointments, held that of Town Clerk of the 
Borough. Some years previously to Mr. Witts’s death 
he became incapacitated, and Mr. Munn discharged 
the duties of the respective offices which. his partner 
filled. It was generally thought that Mr. Munn would 
succeed Mr. Witts in the office of Town Clerk. This, 
however, would have necessitated his taking the sacra- 
ment at church, which he declined to do. On the 
1st of January, 1836, the Test and Corporation Acts 
having been in the meantime repealed, Mr. Munn was 
appointed Town Clerk, which office he held till his 
resignation on the 6th of August, 1866, when the 
Council passed a resolution expressing their deep 
regret at the loss of his services. He was succeeded 
in the office by his nephew, and (till very recently) 
partner in practice, W. G. Mace, Esq., who still fills it, 
In May, 1868, Mr. Munn was elected one of the 
Councillors of the Borough, and on the 1 5th of 
November, 1871, he was chosen an. Alderman, and 
remained such till his death, He twice filled the 
office of Mayor, The late R. M. Shipman, Esq., and 
W. H. Talbot, Esq. (now Deputy Town Clerk of 
Manchester), were articled to him. In politics Mr. 
Munn was an ardent Liberal. He took an active 
part in the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Indeed, nothing which concerned the cause of human 
weal had any lack of interest for him. It is, however, 
for his fidelity to that form of religious truth called 
Unitarianism, that he will probably be best known 
to most of our readers. He was descended from 
an old Nonconformist family, his grandmother 
having been daughter of the Rev. Cornelius Hand- 
cock, who was minister of the Presbyterian Chapel, 
Tenterden, from 1744 to 1774. Mr. Munn was, by 
temperament, devotional, but still there can be no doubt 
that the influence upon him of the Rey. Lawrence 
Holden, Mr. Hancock’s successor, was very strong 
and salutary. Mr. Munn was a constant worshipper 
in the chapel, an earnest worker for all its institutes, a 
liberal contributor to its funds, and a tower of strength 
to the congregation, But his interest and his help 
were by no means confined to the church of which he 
was a member. He was a regular attendant at, and 
frequently took part in, the meetings of the Kent and 
Sussex and British and Foreign Unitarian Associations, 
and was a subscriber to the funds both of Manchester 
New College and the Home Missionary Board. It 
was mainly through him, moreover, that the chapel at 
Ashford was purchased, while every fair appeal for 
help outside his county met with an equally ready and 
cheerful response. In private life Mr. Munn, though 
very quiet and somewhat reticent, was simply goodness 
itself. His private benefactions can never 

chronicled, for his left hand never knew what his 
right hand did, but by many, whom he has helped to 
help themselves, his memory will be fondly cherished, 
while by others who are “ desolate and oppressed ”. he 
will be sadly missed. He was married on the 7th of | 
June, 1831, to Eliza Catherine 
Ellis Mace, Esq., who survives him. The funeral took, 
place at Rolvenden, on Saturday morning, Feb. 


Mace, sister of John | 


the churchyard of that parish. His remains were 
followed to the grave by Messrs. W. G. Mace, Joseph 
Mace, J. E. Mace, jun., and J. M. Mace, E. D. 
Saunders, Esq., Rev. R. C. Dendy, and his late clerks, 
On the funeral cortége arriving at the entrance to the 
village, about 100 persons, members of the congrega- 
tion and townspeople, joined the procession, preceding 
the hearse to the churchyard, while at the church gate 
the Mayor, Edgar Winser, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the 
Unitarian Congregation, and Corporation, awaited the 
arrival of the body. We may truly say that such a 
life as Mr. Munn’s can ill be spared from among us, 
yet let us hope that other men may arise to fill our 
deceased friend’s place, and carry on the work to which 
he was so faithful. e 


UNITARIANS AND THEOLOGICAL FREE- 
DOM FROM A JEWISH POINT OF VIEW, 


THE Jewish World of last Friday, in a leader on 
Christian Sects in Theological Transition, speaks thus of 
Unitarians :— 

The Unitarians’ from the times of Biddle have, up to 
the measure of their light, been logically consistent. 
Their self-imposed_ mission from the first has been to 
protest against stereotyped Trinitarian creeds and the 
principle of dogmatic creeds generally, though for the 
first few generations of their organised existence in Eng- 
land they practically endorsed some of the Thirty-nine 
Articles which they now almost, if not totally discard. 
The nearest approach to a creed in their chapel trusts, as 
far as we are aware, is the simple designation of the object 
for which these buildings are held, namely, “ the worship. 
of Almighty God,” and in some instances that phrasé is 
qualified by the addition of the words, “ through Jesus. 
Christ.” The insatiable passion for wider range of veri-. 
fiable knowledge at all risks has dislocated the member- 
ship of Unitarian churches in recent years, perhaps to a. 
greater extent than any others. It is not surprising that 
included in that portion of the denomination, born and 
bred in its tenets, there should be some marked Con- 
servative tendencies. Others indigenous to the sect and 
of an independent habit of mind, with many converts 
from orthodox communions, however, show a disposition 
to follow steadfastly wherever the clue of freethought may 
lead. The transition through which Unitarianism is 
passing amounts to a theological revolution. That cohe-. 
sion of the body, which existed when the persecuting 
resistence of orthodoxy to its denial of the deity of Jesus,. 
and its negation of hell and the devil, compelled it to- 
forget internal differences and to present a united front to 
the enemy, is lost. Unitarians have now acquired civil, 
political, and social rights to the heart’s content. Their 
doctrines are extensively regarded, both in and out of 
the National Church, with silent approval. They are 
respected as good, useful, and sensible citizens, and, in. 
fact, since active strife between them and their guondam 
adversaries has comparatively subsided, they have: 
created opportunities to gratify the contentious pro-. 
clivities of human nature among themselves. Hence 
spectacle now witnessed of Conservatives and Rati ts. 
among them in arms over the universal question of the: 
hour: whether or not they should publish to the world. 
some string of doctrinal propositions which they could 
agree to acknowledge as a common creed. But indica- 
tions are not wanting that the advocates of a definite 
creed among them are on the losing side. It used to be 
said that if a man ever recognised the postulates of 
Unitarianism, he could not stop there. It is evident, at 
least, that those ministers of the sect most distinguished 
by force. of character are resolved not to be bound, as. 
their predecessors have practically been, to the Unitar- 
ianism of Priestley, Channing, Wellbeloved, Kentish, and 
Yates. To meet halfway the party who clamour for a. 
creed, the latitudinarians consented some time since that 
a committee should be appointed to draw up such a state-. 
ment as should serve as a model to those framing future- 
Chapel Trusts, for their guidance, as to how the creed. 
question should be dealt with. That committee devolved 
upon Mr. Shaen, one of their number, and an able solicitor,, 
the duty of drafting the model deed; but the clauses it 
that document relating to doctrine, so far from wing at 
more distinctness of definition, virtually dispense ith ‘ 
necessity of a congregation using the property professing: 
any faith at all; and these clauses have been in su 
passed by a majority of the Council of the Briti 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Theological fre 
carried to an extent so unprecedented in thi 
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the name of God does not once occur in the document, 
and the omission of it did not fail to attract the notice of a 
reverend gentleman who was presentat the meeting referred 
to. . . . Here is freedom in excelsis, and if these 
clauses should be accepted with the same general approval 
by the Unitarian body as they were by the Council of a 
highly intelligent society like the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the fact may fairly be regarded as 
the presage of stupendous changes sooner or later to take 
place in the relations of all religious sects towards the 
existing articles of their faith. It behoves all cultivated 
persons to view such portentous forecasts as we have 
mentioned, however, with {philosophic composure as 
among the numerous and strange developments which, in 
the order of that “divinity which shapes our ends,” will 
continue to attend the progress of civilisation. 


WHAT THE BIBLE TEACHES ABOUT THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

DR. VANCE SMITH. 
DR. VANCE SMitTH’s third discourse was on “The Holy 
Spirit,” the text being from Psalm li., 11: “Cast me not 
away from thy presence; and take not thy holy spirit 
from me.” Dr. Smith said he brought forward this text 
because it showed very plainly that the idea of a Holy 
Spirit was familiar among the Jews many hundreds of 
years before the birth of Christ. Other expressions to 
the same effect could be produced from the Old Testa- 
ment, and they gave us the same evidence, showing that 
the idea of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, was not, 
and could not be a new idea in the Christian times. After 
quoting some examples of its use, the preacher said by 
these we might clearly learn how familiar to the writers 
of the older Scriptures was this thought of the all- 
pervading, ever-acting Spirit of God. All life, wisdom, 
mental energy, and ‘skill were of its working. It was 
evident that in all such representations what was really 
meant by the Spirit of God, or Holy Spirit, was God 
himself, the Almighty Creator mysteriously putting forth 
_ his power. It was God acting by his living will and 
energy. But there was nothing to show that the ancient 
writers of the Old Testament, in thus speaking, ever 
attributed anything of the nature of a separate personal 
existence to it. The Spirit of God, as spoken of in the 
older Scriptures, was indeed God, in communication with 
man, but that would not justify us in thinking it was sonte- 
. thing distinct, something apart from the infinite Jehovah. 
By setting up, as it were, another Divine person, or 
member of the Godhead, we should only weaken or 
destroy the proper monotheistic idea which was a charac- 
teristic feature of the ancient Jewish religion, and which 
must be the characteristic idea of all true religion. The 
use of the expression the “Word” in the New Testa- 
ment might{be brought into comparison with that 
of the term the “Holy Spirit.” The two forms of 
_ speech throw light upon and help to illustrate and 
explain each other, but in neither case had it been 
intended to teach us to look upon the Word or the 
Spirit as separately God, or as a distinct personal existence 
from the one God, Father Almighty. This statement was 
illustrated at some length, and it was mentioned that the 
_ conception of the Holy Spirit was the ancient Hebrew 
conception, and that of the Word was derived from Greek 
Philosophy, and was in existence long before the New 
Testament was written. The truth of these statements 
_might be evinced by reference to many expressions in the 
New Testament. He ought, however, here to explain 
_ that wherever the phrase “Holy Ghost” occurred in the 
New Testament, it was the same expression as “ Holy 
Spirit.” In English the two words were used, but this 
_ was a little misleading ; and if the evangelists found one 
word sufficient we ought to do so too. “ We nowhere in 
Scripture] meet with the expression “God the Holy 
* Ghost.” This is of later theological invention. The use 
_of the phrase “Holy Spirit” is altogether inconsistent 
with the idea that it denotes a separate personality. For 
example, when Christ reasoned with the Jews respecting 
__his own authority as a Divine teacher, and the power -by 
_ which he wrought his mighty works, he said, “If I cast 
_ out devils by the Spirit of God, then the Kingdom of God 
\"isis come unto you.” By the Evangelist Luke the same 
Saying is reported thus, “If I with the finger of God cast 
_ out devils, the Kingdom of God is come unto you.” The 
‘ expressions were thus understood by the evangelists 
0 same meaning. What that meaning was we 
peers 3 Jesus himself, who said, “The Father who 
__ dwelleth in me he doeth the works.” And this was con- 
firmed by Peter, who said, “Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
__. approved of God among you by miracles which God did 
him.” Here then we saw the.“ Spirit of God” and the 
‘ ‘finger of God” were simply God himself, acting through 


a 
ty 


‘- 


e “finger of God.” The miraculous powers of 


d of the first teachers of the Gospel were 
yy the same phrase, “the na i John 


often } 
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said “ This he spake of the Spirit which they that believe 
in him shall receive.” These powers were often deno- 
minated “ Gifts of the Spirit.” But some might say that 
although the Spirit was not expressly stated to be a separate 
personality, yet it was sometimes spoken of as possessing 
personal attributes, such as willing, acting, understanding. 
He would answer that by pointing out that there 
were other things, such as charity for instance, to which 
these personal attributes we ascribed. It was said in the 
13th chapter of Corinthians that “Charity suffereth long 
and is kind, endureth all things, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked.” Here charity is represented as having 


the attributes of a "person exactly as in the case of the | 
Spirit of God. And as we did not in the one case imagine | 


that a real person was meant why should we so think in 
the other? There is just as much reason and necessity 
to make charity into a person as there is to make the 
Holy Spirit. Notice was next taken of a certain passages 
of the New Testament which are usually understood to 
express the’doctrine of three persons. These passages 
are the Baptismal formula at the close of the first gospel, 
the benediction at the close of 2 Corinthians, and the 
spurious text of the Three Witnesses, 1 John, v. 7. The 
last passage is now abandoned as a mere interpolation, 
not being found in any ancient Greek manuscript. So 
that only two texts remain in the New Testament which 
even appear to convey the doctrine referred to. These 
were shown to be susceptible of a different interpretation. 
This discourse concluded by pointing out that the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is a great and vital doctrine of Christ- 
ianity. Religion is founded upon the sense of the 
living presence of God—God is a living God, the 
all pervading spirit—who can see our lives, and hear 
our, prayers, and help and strengthen us to do his 
will. Not, indeed, in the midst of fanatical noise and 
excitement, or the outward distractions of ceremonial 
observances, can we think that God’s Spirit most effectu- 
ally visits the soul: but in the hour of meditation, when 
we think with penitence on our past sins, or reflect on our 
duties, and strive and pray to give ourselves up to all 
God’s will—then will His Holy Spirit visit our hearts; 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ will be with us, and 
the love of God will be shed upon us, making us know 
that we are true disciples of Christ, and faithful children 
of the Father in heaven. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
MORAT LESSONS. 
V 


SELF-RESTRAINT—APPETITE, 
WE spoke last week of restraining temper. This week 
our subject is to be another kind of self-restraint, and 
what we have to say may seem very plain and common- 
place ; but among young folks as well as old the need of 
controlling one’s appetites is great. We shall speak here 
only of due self-restraint in the matter of food. 

The fact not only that we are hungry and thirsty, but 
that God has provided us with the power of tasting our 
food and enjoying it, shows that we are intended to enjoy 
it. Animals enjoy theirs, too; but then they have very 
little enjoyment of other kinds. . 

In our eating and drinking we should be thankful, with 
the feeling that .“ everything that God has made is good.” 
But our very thankfulness should make us careful not to 
indulge our appetite too much. For excess is—firstly, 
wasteful; and secondly, personally injurious; it does 
us harm. 

I.—Upon the first point, may we not say that just as we 
have no vigh¢ to throw away in waste, so we have no 
right to eat or drink in waste, the things which God 
provides for us, even though, as a condition of our having 
them, we must work for them and buy them ourselves? 
We cannot always rightly “do as we like with our own.” 
In these hard times mahy people who once had plenty to 
eat and drink now have to go short; and some of them in 
the old days were extravagant and wasteful. 

II.—Excess is hurtful to us. The purpose of eating 
and drinking is to strengthen us and make us better able 
to do our work, whatever it is; but if we take more than 
we need our power of work is lessened instead of being 
made greater. Not only our Jdodies, but our spirits, too, 
may be injured; for excess may make us selfish and 
greedy. 

[Reference may here be made by the teacher (par- 
ticularly with elder scholars) to the specially evil effects, 
moral as well as physical, of excess in drinking. If 
the teacher be a “moderate drinker,” he may enforce the 
truth by speaking of the need of careful watchfulness, 
lest what is in itself a lawful indulgence should overmaster 
us and lead us astray; if he be a “total abstainer” he 
will readily find arguments to the point. Medical testi- 
mony seems now agreed upon the injuriousness of alcohol 
for children and young people generally, and so upon that 
ground total abstainers and moderate drinkers can meet.] 

Another practical point that may be dwelt upon is the 
opportunity for self-denial for others’ good sometimes 


his kind words of greeting that night. 


afforded in matters of eating and drinking. Some of the 
scholars may have been able to “feed the hungry” by 
denying themselves. They may be reminded of the litile 
boy who gave half his bread to a hungry man, in Dr. Free- 
man Clarke’s story in the Hera/d.a fortnight ago. And 


some of them may not have heard of what Sir Philip 


Sidney did as he lay dying on the battle field. He was 


very faint and thirsty, and some one brought him a cup of 
water, but«he noticed that a wounded soldier who was 
lying near looked at the cup wistfully, so Sir Philip told 
them to give the soldier the water, and said to him “ Thy 


necessity is greater than mine.” 

To conclude the lesson, elder scholars and some not 
very old too, perhaps, should be able to understand the 
general truth that though our bodies are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” and moderate enjoyment of bodily 
good is right—still, the bodily nature is distinctly the 
lower nature. We should control our appetites, and not 
be controlled by them. 


————————— ——$_— 
BRIDGWATER: SOIREE AND RECOGNITION 
SERVICES. 

ON Friday evening Feburary 1sth., a tea and soirée took 
place in the Congregational Chapel Schoolroom, in George- 
street, to welcome to the pastorate of Christ Church, in 
Dampiet-street, the Rev. J. S. Baily, as successor to the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A. Upwards of 150 persons were 
present, and a meeting was held under the presidency of 
of Mr. W. T. HOLLAND (the Mayor). The speeches were 
interspersed with vocal and instrumental performances by 
members of the choir, and these were highly appreciated, 

several being encored. 

The CHAIRMAN said they were called together that, 
evening to welcome to their free church in Bridgwater, 
their new minister, the Rev. J. S Baily. They must not 
forget that whilst the minister had his duties to perform 
to the congregation they had certain duties to perform to- 
wards the minister, and he hoped they would all give him 
their hearty and cordial support. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed that they had already been greatly pleased with 
his services. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Holland then formally 
introduced Mr. Baily, and expressed a hope that their 
relations with one another would be of the happiest and 
most cordial kind. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The Rev. J. S. BAILY said he hoped they would allow 
him, in the first place, to thank them for the kind way 
they had received him when he had called at their homes. 
He was sorry that he had not been able to visit every 
member of the congregation before that soirée. He had 
endeavoured to do his best, but nearly every other day or 
so he had made a discovery that in some street or part of 
Bridgwater there were yet two or three more members 
who were supposed to have some connection. with the 
Free Christ Church in Dampiet-street. He hoped he should 
make a great many more discoveries of a similar kind; in 
fact, he was beginning to believe that the whole of Bridg- 
water, in some mysterious way, had aconnection with that 
Church. (Laughter.) He must also thank the Mayor for 
He was sure that 
they carried to his heart a feeling of gratitude, and he was 
thankful to all those present that evening for the special 
effort they had made in getting up that interesting gather- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) He appreciated it all the more be- 
cause he knew that there had been no gathering of the 
kind for many years past, and that, therefore, some of their 
friends were rather afraid to make the venture. He 
earnestly trusted, however, that having made it, and found 
it so successful, as long as their relationship as minister 
and people might continue—and he hoped that it might 
long continue to the mutual advantage of them all—they 
would have at least one of these congregational and social 
tea meetings every year. (Hear, hear.) He was sure that 
these meetings did a great amount of good. They enable 
them to unbend, to come out of their shell, and better to 
understand and take a kindly and friendly interest in each 
other. (Hear, hear.) Of this he was certain, that there 
could be no true Church life—to which their late minister 
evidently attached great value because, on the very first 
Sunday of his new ministry at Liverpool, he promulgated 
a manifesto entitled “Church Life,” which had since been 
published—of a happy and genial kind without social 
gatherings of this description. Whilst taking that meeting 
as a welcome to himself he might be permitted to say that 
he regarded it also as a welcome to his good wife and 
partner in life—(hear, hear, and applause)—and he could 
assure them of this, that when he resigned a similar 
position some time ago his people were, if possible, more 
sorry to part with her influence than with the services of 
her husband. When they gave him the call he accepted 
it promptly and frankly, because he felt that it was possible 
for him to undertake the work, and also because they 
allowed their minister in the pulpit the most perfect free- 
dom. (Applause.) Within the limits of belief in God 
they allowed him the most unfettered liberty, and he 
believed that that liberty in the present day was absolutely 
essential to the proper discharge of ministerial duties. 
(Applause.) Within the limits of belief in God there 
must be liberty in order to admit of the appreciation and 
expression to the full of that true spirit of religious progress 
without which religion itself must perish from off the fac 
of the earth. He therefore felt profoundly grateful that he 
occupied a pulpit in which he could dare to speak what 
seemed to him to be the truth, and that in recognition of 
it they would exercise their intellectual faculties and 
spiritual insight, and endeavour to come to a cleafer and 
higher knowledge of the truth itself. Of course the 
denial of God entailed the denial of religion, but within 
the limits of a belief in God there was boundless scope 
for the most aspiring, earnest, and en uiring spirit. 
Whilst he accepted, then, their call to become their 
minister, frankly and promptly he must confess that he 
had to face some deterrent considerations. As most of 
them were aware he had been suffering for some time 
from a severe attack of nervous prostration, and he was 
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rather afraid lest his nervous system would not be able to 
bear the continuous strain involved in satisfactory pulpit 
preparation from week to week. When he resigned the 
pastorate of a Congregational church of which he was the 
minister a few years ago, he found that his sermons 


generally were so impregnated with orthodox notions of 
one kind and another, that he thought the best thing he 


could do was to make a good bonfire of them. (Laughter.) 
He had not, therefore, any stock of manuscripts which he 
could introduce to them on a Sunday; and whilst grate- 
fully owning that he had not yet felt the strain as he had 


expected he might have done, he earnestly hoped that he 
should grow mentally and physically stronger, and thus 
be more capable of doing them good service. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) One other deterrent consideration was 
this—that he was succeeding one (the Rey, J. E. Odgers, 
their late minister) of such ripe and rich scholarship, of 
such distinguished ability, arid of such large experience, 
that, knowing he could not lay claim to any such scholar- 
ship as he possessed, he certainly trembled with modest 
diffidence lest his poor services would seem very poor 
indeed beside his. He was thankful that Mr. Odgers was 
gone to a place where he would be able to devote his ripe 
knowledge and great abilities to the training of young 
men for going out into the world, and endeavouring to 
preach those living sublime truths of universal rational 
religion which so fully developed and enriched the moral 
and spiritual life of their people. Another deterrent con- 
sideration was that, when he came to their chapel on the 
first Sunday, whilst the sound of the organ and singing 
was very attractive, and the four pillars supporting the 
roof seemed to wear a kind of almost cathedral majesty, 
there crept upon him the dismal dreariness of the empty 
pews. He knew that Unitarian congregations were often 
small, but he did not think he had ever before preached 
toasmaller. On the other hand, he felt that it was an 
extremely difficult thing to put out the fire of his nature 
with any number of wet blankets—(laughter)—and that 
there was the bare possibility that the congregation, 
instead of being made beautifully less, might be made 
somewhat larger. (Hear, hear, and applause.) He did 
not think it could be made much less, and he earnestly 
hoped and trusted that it would be made considerably 
larger. (Hear, hear.) He might say that he should not 
have taken up this work had he not felt that there was 
ample scope and ample need for the kind of work which 
they carried -on within the sphere of Dampiet-street 
. Church, All the sects were doing a good work around 
them, and meeting in some form or other the spiritual 
needs of the people. ,Whilst the Ritualists within the 
Church of England were endeavouring to undo the work 
of the great Protestant Reformation—a work in which 
they would never succeed, however—(hear, hear,- and 
applause)—the Broad Church party were providing a 
bridge whereby those who were dissatisfied with anti- 
quated orthodoxy might gradually travel over, and find 
themselves in a new and better realm of religious thought. 
To the Independents he would first say they owed a great 
debt of gratitude for the spontaneous way in which they 
acceded to their request to allow them the use of that 
room, and for the alacrity and kindness shown them in 
every possible way to make them comfortable—(hear, 
hear)—and he would here add that so long as he was an 
inhabitant of Bridgwater he should do his very best, 
whilst holding to his special beliefs and endeavouring to 
promulgate them with all the zeal and earnestness at his 
command, to cultivate as friendly a relationship as possible 
between the different denominations and sects in. the 
town. (Applause.) The Congregationalists were doing a 
great work for religious equality in our land. (Hear, 
hear.) They nourished the great liberal spirit that had 
achieved so much in the past and was destined to achieve 
so much in the future, and were slowly and surely yielding 
to the modern spirit of thought. They were gradually 
passing through a change somewhat like the old Presby- 
terians, and they would come up, sooner or later, shoulder 
to shoulder with them (the Unitarians), (Applause.) 
He ventured to make that prophecy, and had no doubt a 
very great change would take place in their denomination 
before many years passed away. Even the Wesleyan 
Methodists themselves were beginning to feel somewhat 
ashamed of their belief about the bottomless pit, and 
endeavouring to do their best to cool down the fires of hell. 
But whilst all those denominations were doing their work 
he felt that, though small in numbers, they (the Unitarians) 
were gifted with special facilities for meeting the present 
needs of our time and of the people. They stood in a 
position which enabled them fo mediate between religion 
and Science; they could help those who were gradually 
feeling that they had lost their hold upon the orthodox 
system to pass from the authority without to the authority 
within, and they could offer a natural, rational, and noble 
religion with sublime ideas in harmony with the deepest 
wants of man’s nature. He therefore felt that they had 


a great work to do, and he, for one, would not have laid 
down the ministry for conscience sake and taken it up 
agin for one moment did he not feel that the work to be 
done was one of vital importance; and though he felt in 


the presence of it his utter feebleness, yet, at the same 
time he was confident that whoever tried to do his duty 
with a strict, sole and absolute regard for it, irrespective 
of all ulterior considerations, would find kis strength 
gloriously magnified by his supreme adherence thereto. 
(Applause.) He therefore felt that they had a great work 
to do—not only to preach and propagate a religion in 
harmony with man’s intellect—but what was more they 
(the Unitarians) especially needed to prove that their 
religion was adapted to the deepest affections of man’s 
nature. (Applause.) Love was the highest attribute of 
humanity, and they wanted to show that their religion 
would unfold, expand and develop their deepest sym- 
pathies, and enable them to live unselfish lives; devoted 
to the good of humanity around them. (Applause.) They 
would not be able to carry forward this work with success 
by the force of their arguments so much as by the resist- 
less contagion of their love. He would ask them to assist 
him in the public worship in cherishing a kindly spirit of 
sympathy one with the other, and co-operating in those 


distinctive activities which would give expression to the 
highest life of the Church. There were many, he knew, 
who considered that prayer in the secret slirine of the 
heart was the one essential thing, but those who absented 
themselves from public worship deprived life of much of 
its beauty, its strength and tenderness, and were unmindful 
of the good they could convey to the hearts of others. 
(Hear, hear.) In conclusion, Mr. Baily pointed out that 
they were bound, as a religious society, to set themselves 
to the great work of promulgating that religious truth 
which they believed to be essential to the highest develop- 
ment of man’s nature, and he prayed that God might 
help them to be true to their opportunities and true to 
their work, and whenever and however his relationship 
with them might be broken by-and-bye, might they all 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they had striven to 
do their best, and trust all with God. (Applause.) 

The Rev. JOHN Birks (Taunton), then addressed the 
meeting on “Church Activities,’ and remarked that he 
had great pleasure in being present on that festive occa- 
sion. His definition of the word “Church” was an 
assembly of men, women and children for the worship of 
God, and for building up a righteous life. With regard to 
church activity he recommended a regular,and punctual 
attendance at the public services, the establishment of 
Sunday schools (which he thought would be a good feeder 
to the church in Bridgwater), district visiting, the spread 
of their literature, and more frequent social gatherings. 
(Applause.) 

Rev. T. W. CHIGNELL, of Exeter, in addressing the 
meeting on “ The Work of the Ministry,” reminded those 
present that the preachers of to-day had not the same 
office as in the days when superstition and ignorance 
covered Europe. In the present day the preacher could 
and ought to do two things. The first was to try and 
elevate the people with whom he had to do. It had been 
said lately by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who quoted ‘from 
French authors to verify it, that while the French peasant 
before the French Revolution was one of the most de- 
graded human beings in the world he was now superior 
to the English peasant because of equality—(hear, hear, 
and applause)—and this distinguished scholar, who was 
no coarse Revolutionist, also said that one of the chief 
reasons of this difference between the English and French 
peasant was that the land in France was in the hands of 
so many owners, and in England of so very few. (Hear, 
hear.) The preacher was the friend of his fellow human 
beings, and he (Mr. Chignell) maintained that wherever 
such a preacher as theirs, and others about him that 
evening, appeared there would be persons unto whom the 
seed of life would pass to the depth of their manhood, and 
that they would be made finer men by reason of their 
contact with that preacher. (Hear, hear.) In the second 
place a preacher of their creed built upon the integrity 
and veracity of the people with whom he had to do. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, last Christmas, told them that the 
great cause of the depression of trade was that English 
goods were not thorough as they used to be. Their 
customers in cotton, for instance, in China, India, and 
Africa (their half barbarous customers) had been accus- 
tomed to consider that all English produce was thorough, 
but they had found the cotton goods they had lately sent 
were not so, and they turned away from them, perhaps 
never to bé reconciled again. It was also stated that the 
steel goods sent abroad amongst those rude peoples were 
frequently not steel at all. .°This was a*sore that the 
preachers would fain heal. They did not care so much 
for correct notions in theology as for a manhood without 
a flaw. (Hear, hear, and applause.) They wanted men 
and women from whom no lie, in look, speech or deed, 
emanated. (Applause.) Lastly, he would say that human 
nature would never cease to want tidings about God and 
the invisible world. There was a suspicion.abroad that 
human nature would not want._much longer to be talked 
to about God and heaven, but it was not so. The days 
when the Sermon on the Mount was preached were not 
more religious days than those in which they now lived, 
and so far from out-growing religious needs they wanted 
religion without a flaw, without error, clear of all falsity 
and alive in the heart of a man, and when preachers dealt 
with it as they ought vitality, power and glory would come 
of it, and in after years people would look them in the 
face and bless them for having spoken living words. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. W. BuTCHER (of Bristol), next addressed the 
meeting on “ Church Finance,” and then 

The Rey. R. A. BLATCHFORD, B.A., spoke on “ Urgent 
Reasons for Propagating our Faith.” He did not, he said, 
decry certain articles of doctrine which good men in their 
own Church had borne noble witness to in days gone by, 
but there was growing up amongst them, as he believed, 
a burning desire forsomething that should savour less and 
less of sect, and more in the triumph of principle even 
than of certain points of doctrine. (Hear, hear.) With 
them faith and principle were strongly bound up together. 
Human wants were now addressing themselves to them, 
and it was necessary to put on a bold front, and to tell 
the people right out what they believed. It was only. 
right that they should see the urgent need of pro agating 
those principles on which they took their stand that day. 
(Applause.) In condusion the speaker expressed a hope 
that they would hold fast to those principles of liberty they 
held so dear, and zealously pursue the work before them, 
at the same time entertaining a deep regard for the con- 
victions of others in orthodox communions who had not 
yet learnt to see things precisely in the same light- as 
themselves. (Applause.) ‘ : 


The Rev. W. HARGRAVE, M.A. (of Clifton), was the 
last speaker called upon, and the subject allotted him was 
“The Social Hindrances to Religious Sincerity.” In the 
course of his address the speaker adverted to what he 
termed the indefinite dislike amongst a ion of 
the community to the word “ Unitarian,” a di which 
he believed to be inherited from the time of darkness 
before referred to, and to 
for which, apparently, no better reason could ; 
than could be given by a bull for his dislike of anythi 


of a bright red colour, (Laughter and applause.) He 
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the want of enlightenment, and | 
Ss be furnished 


believed, however, that as the days of persecution, and of 


the faggot and stake had passed away, they were gradually 
getting rid also of the old prejudices, and that a brighter 
day was rapidly dawning when the principles which they 
advocated would be in the ascendant. (Applause.) 

On the proposition of the Rey. J. S. BAILY, seconded 
by Mr. ALEXANDER THOMPSON, votes of thanks were 
accorded by acclamation to Mr. Holland for presiding, 
the ministers who had addressed the meeting, the ladies 
who had assisted at the tea, and the choir, &c. 

Mr. HOMAND acknowledged the compliment, and 
expressed regret at the unavoidable absence of the Rev. 
J. Wright, B.A., of Bath, through his wife’s indisposition. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. — 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. —The 
Rey. John Wright, B.A., of Bath, has consented to preach 
the annual sermon in June next. 

CoRNWALL.—On Thursday week the Rey. W. Sharman, of 
Plymouth, lectured, by invitation of the committee, before the 
members of the Looe Mechanics’ Institute on “ John Wesley.” 
The lecturer’s illustration of the spirit of Wesley’s denunciation 
of the doctrine of reprobation by a reference to Cannon Farrar’s 
rejection of the doctrine of endless torment, was warmly 
applauded. 


DuUNDEE.—Special discourses weré delivered on the 16th inst. 
by the Minister. The annual soiree was held on the 18th inst. 
Addresses were delivered by the Revs, W. Wilkinson, F. W. 
Walters, of Glasgow; Mrs. C. A. Soule, of America; Messrs. 
W. Speed, D. Jobson, D. S. Hodge, and James Kenneth. The 
treasurer’s statement was read, from which it appeared that 
the deficiency resulting from the reduced grant of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association had been made up by the 
increased contributions of the congregation.—Mrs. Caroline A. 
Soule preached three sermons on Sunday last, which were highly 
appreciated by the congregation, In the evening a large pro- 
portion of strangers were present. 


ELLAND.—The opening services are being continued with 
much success. Such large congregations have not been known 
for a long time. The Rev. George Knight, of Sheffield, 
preached on the 9th inst., and Mr. E. E. Prince, of Leeds, on 
the 16th, ] 


LIVERPOOL: Hopr-STREET.—A report of the second annual 
meeting, which was held on the roth inst., and was very 
encouraging, came to hand just as we were going to press. _ 

LIVERPOOL: THE LATE Mr. R. Y. CLARKE.— y of our 
Lancashire readers will remember that about three months ago a 
ferry-boat collision took plage on the Mersey, at Liverpool, by 
which a number of persons were precipitated into the river and 
drowned. Among those who thus unfortunately lost their lives, 
was Mr, R, Y. Clarke, son of Mr. J. R. Clarke, of St. .George’s 
Crescent, Liverpool, and Egremont, an attached member of the 
Hope-street Church. Mr. Clarke, jun., by the geniality of his 
spirit and the amiability of his manner, had gathered around him 
a large number of friends, by whom he was warmly beloved. _ It 
was but a few months before the catastrophe that proved fatal to 
him, that he was married,- and this circumstance rendered his 
premature end the more lamentable. Throughout the circle of 
the friends of the family deep sympathy has been shown for his 
young widow and his parents. Though but a young man Mr. 
Clarke had deservedly gained wide local fame asa most peommng i 
artist. From a notice in a local paper of the Liver woos 
Club’s Exhibition, we take the following:—“One group o 
pictures, of high merit, possessed a melancholy interest, they 
being the work of the late R. Y. Clarke, a young artist who had 
attained considerable fame, and whose pictures were ever in- 
creasingly popular, so stamped were they with genius, and so 
imbued with a loving feeling for Nature, conscientiously wrought 
out. His ‘View a¢ Liscard’ (called ‘Wallasey’), and Ss a 
Bridge’ were the best landscapes in the exhibition. It will 
remembewed that Mr. Clarke was lost in the collision on the _ 
Mersey on the morning of November 26th., he having been a 
passenger on the. ferryboat, ‘Gem.’ The deceased artist, who 
was deservedly a favourite wherever he was known, was on 23 
years of age. I never knew sympathy more widely ex or 
love more truly deserved than the affection entertained for Robert 
Yearsley Clarke, and the sympathetic sorrow occasioned by his 
untimely death. May he rest in peace.” rs 

Lreps: HosritaL SunpAy.—In the various places of worship 
in the townon Sunday collections were made in aid of the local 
charities. At Mill Hill Chapel, ‘the Rev. David Scott, (in 
the absence of the minister through indisposition), pre: ; 
taking as his text in the morning, Acts x., 26., ‘I also am 
aman.” The history of the human race has taught us some- 


thing of its pane possibilities. Woe, sorrow, and , Want us 
constantly that we are men, not placed in a position — ; 
above the scene of suffering where we cannot help, but in the 


midst of it. It surrounds us, and one lesson it teaches us is that 
we best fulfil the divine purpose by the achievement of greater 
good. 


Lonpon: STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL.—On day even- 
ing last, February 2oth, a service of song, entitled ‘ Moses” 
was given by voices selected from the Sunday school, assisted by 
the choir of the chapel; the connective readings by th tLe 
Dunkerley, B.A.; Mr. Geo. Callow, conducted; and 
Noakes presided at the organ. Mr. Vose gave F 
his rendering ef ‘‘Thou did’st not leave,” and ‘ 
them,” tenor solos, from the ‘‘Messiah.” Miss Bon 
encore for ‘‘Sound the loud timbrel.”. A hearty 
was given to the conductor and choir. There was r 
admission, but a collection at the close realised , 

London: NEWINGTON GREEN.—We have noctyed 


annual report of this congregation. “The 

held on Jan 19th, 1879. a phpe ac 
made for the Hospital Fund of 44. 18s., and for M. 
Home of £3. 11s. 9d; The collection of Psa ns-and 
the Rev. R. Crompton Jones has been adopted — 
church, A class for the study of Theology in cc 
Manchester New College had had an ayerag 
eleven, six of whom 
and four in the ) 


a 
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and to enrol themselves as members of the co egation, There 
is a Sunday school with 121 children on the books, and a 
mothers’ meeting carried on by Mrs. Tetford and Miss E. 
Wilkinson, 
LONDON: PORTLAND-STREET.—On Monday evening a dis- 
solving view entertainment was given to the children of the 
Band of Hope and of the Sunday school by the kindness of the 
Rev. Professor Carpenter, who delivered a lecture in explanation 
of the various pictures of Egypt, Switzerland, &c., which were 
exhibited. There was a large attendance, numbering more than 
200, inclusive of friends. Miss Gertrude Martjneau and Miss 
—- provided a supply of buns and oranges for the children. 
The interesting entertainment came to a close soon after nine 
o'clock, a hearty vote of thanks having been passed with three 
cheers to Mr. Carpenter and all who had assisted him. The 
Band of Hope, now in its third year, is in a flourishing condition. 
It has a membership of more than 100. The office-bearers of 
the society are :—Rev. Professor J. E. Carpenter, M.A., presi- 
dent; Revs. Dr. Martineau, P. H. Wicksteed’ M.A‘, and 
Professor James Drummond, B.A., vice-presidents; Mr. C. J. 
Street, M.A., treasurer; Mr. F. M'Coy, secretary; and Miss 
M ‘Coy, collector. 
MANCHESTER: STRANGWAYS.—The annual congregational 
meeting was held in the schoolrooms, New Bridge-street, on 
Wednesday evening, rgth inst.; the chair after tea being occu- 
i by Mr. Edwin Winser. The annial report was read by 
r. J. Blyton (warden), and set forth that although the church 
had suffered by the general depression, the committee congratu- 
lated the members on a fairly successful year. On the motion of 
the Chairman—who, in an excellent address, referred to the 
" year’s gains and losses, and encouraged the offertory system in 
use at the church—ably seconded by Mr. W. H. Talbot, the 
report and accounts were adopted. Among those members who 
had been lost by death the Rev. Frederick Ashton, M.A., 
Mrs. Talbot, and Mr. John Armstrong. A resolution was 
passed expressive of the sense of the loss the church had sus- 
tained in the recent death of Mr. John Armstrong, who, for 
more than 52 years was a member of the church, and cgnveying 
to Mrs. Armstrong and her family the respectful sympathy of the 
congregation. It was moved from the chair, and seconded by 
Mr. Geo. T. Cook, that a new psalter, marked for chanting by 

Mr. Thos. Rawson, together with a number of hymns, supple- 
mentary to hymns of Church and Honie be introduced into the 
services—in a volume which the minister is now preparing. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the voluntary choir for 
their efficient assistance in the singing, and with the election of 

officers for another year, a very harmonious and hopeful evening 
came to a close, 

PAISLEY: THE Rev, WILLIAM BENNETT ON FRAUDULENT 
Banks.—The minister of the Unitarian Church, Paisley, as a 
man who has ‘‘ understanding of the times,” has just published 
athoughtful pamphletentitled ‘Fraudulent Banks and Businesses, 
Morally and Economically Considered.” Mr. Bennett seeks to 
find out the causes of our present depressed state of trade and 
the wide-spread distress which prevails in our country. His 
answer is that the causes are mainly moral. Greed prévails, and 
men haste to become rich without caring for the means. Thus a 
gambling spirit is abroad, and speculation is rife of a nature 
reckless and haphazard. If the venture happens to hit, and 
Tiches are gained, the world condones the means and worships 
the possessor of wealth. Then people have got to live at a rate 
of expenditure which is only warranted by unbroken prosperity, 
and no margin is allowed for contingencies, The breaking 
down of one firm brings down others, and the slightest pause in 
the flow of profits, and a wide-spread depression takes place 

through the abuse of credit. In this condemnation he includes 
extrav: t wives, as well as speculative tradesmen who are 
their husbands. The main and primary cause of the present 
condition of things is thus a moral one. This position is affirmed 
with vigour of reasoning, and confirmed by numerous illustra- 
tions from the records of the time. We can cordially recommend 
this pamphlet to our readers as at once instructive in its. facts 
and suggestive in its arguments. The publisher is William Love, 
226, Argyle-street, Glasgow, and the price is twopence. 
_ RAWTENSTALL.—On Thursday evening last the Rev. J. 
Freeston gave a most useful lecture in the schoolroom of the 
above chapel on ‘‘ Astronomy, or an Hour with the Telescope.” 
The chair was occupied by T. B. Whitehead, Esq., J.P. There 
was a capital attendance. All present seemed to be deeply 
interested in the Jecturer’s full and lucid explanations of his sub- 
ject. Several friends were present from Newchurch. . 
~ Rey, J. HEywoop.—We regret to learn that our friend, the 
active missionary of George’s Row, Lever-street, London, is 
passing through a severe illness, and is now ina very critical state. 

SouTHAmMpTon,—The weekly lecture in connection with the 
Philosophical and Musical Society, Kell Memorial.Schools, was 
given by the President, the Rey. D. Amos, the subject being, 
“Locke and his Philosophy.” The chair was taken by Mr. 
B. K, Spencer. The lecturer sketched in brief the life of Locke 
from his birth in 1632, to his death in 1704, tracing his career 
from his leaving the Westminster school at 20 years of age, to his 

a student at Christ Church, Oxford. Like Bacon, he. 
conceived a great dislike for the Aristotelian system of philo- 
sophy, and resolved that it should be oes by something 
better. Preferment in the church having been offered to him, he 
declined it on the plea of unfitness for such duties. His essays 
on coinage constitute the foundation of English political economy; 
He suffered banishment through the onservative Government 
of the Stuarts, during which period his celebrated letters on 
toleration civil freedom were completed. The Revolution 
of 1687 restored Locke to his Fatherland. In 1691 he pub- 
lished his treatise on “‘ The Lowering of the Value of Money,” 
to which was due the re-coinage of 1695, In 1693 appeared his 
ss on Education,” and in 1695, ‘‘ The Reasonableness 


‘ ianity.” His t work was his ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
ty. 
as ” which, 


though projected in 1670, did not 
ear till 20 years 


. 
. 
» 


later. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
closed the proceedings. 
DGE.—A highly successful entertainment was given 
ing week in the schoolroom of the Conigre 
of Secular Song, embodying the 
fale of ‘Robinson Crusoe” and a number of part 
-room was filled to excess long before the 
of commencement, and a large crowd were un- 
mission. The programme consisted of the 
cusoe,” which comprised extracts from 
1 with solos and choruses set to well- 
nusical version of the old favourite 
ecular character, contains many 
as the oye’ eye de 
practice whatsoever 
” Portions of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL CATECHISM, 


To the Lditors.—1 read with pleasure all Mr. Bradshaw’s 
letter on this subject. Everyone who has had experience in our 
Sunday school work mist deplore the want of a simply written 
manual containing questions and answers on the first principles of 
religion and morality. I do not mean anything in the shape of a 
creed, nor do I wish to prejudice the minds of children on 
religious matters; against that I would most earnestly protest; 
but I believe that the fundamental principles of Unitarianism— 
the belief in One God anda hereafter, and the necessity of 
living a virtuous life—are principles which ought to be engraven 
upon the mind of every child. With Mr. Bradshaw I do not 
think that any suitable manual has yet appeared, and I have seen 
afew. The names of men he has mentioned as being fitted to 
undertake this task I also feel sure would produce something 
very acceptable. I would also suggest that a service might be 
added, in which the scholars could take part—Yours, 

Glasgow, roth February, 1879. GEORGE PATERSON. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS & 7EACHERS’ NOTES. 


To the Editors.—In the report in your last week’s issue of the 
“Bury Sunday School Union,” there are some extremely valuable 
remarks anent the Zzachers’ Notes, which it is to be hoped will 
be carefully considered by our. teachers generally. I however 
desire to direct special attention to an observation made by Mr, 
Anderton. ‘It is not right,” that gentleman is reported to have 
said, complaining that the Vo/es were not more generally used, 
‘that men should give their time and labour to preparing JVotes 
for the teachers, and then that the results of their labours should 
be thrown away.” That remark I quite agree with. I question 
whether our teachers and superintendents generally are sensible 
of the obligations they are under to the Sunday School Associa- 
tion for the very valuable works published by that Society. It 
is, I believe, a fact, that in several Sunday schools, some of them 
having their hundreds of children, Young Days is not known, 
and very few of the class-books of the Association are used. I 
submit that this is a matter in which every school ought to take 
an interest. It is not right that men should be expected to give 
their time and labour in preparing books for our schools, and 
then find that their efforts are disregarded. This I believe is the 
case in respect to publications other than the /Vo/es, and I trust 
Mr, Anderton’s remark will strike home, and rouse all delinquents 
to a proper sense of their duties. 


London, Feb. 24, 1879. . 1a oe 


“* SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP. 


To the L£ditors.—It appears to me that Unitarians are 
gradually departing from the simple and homely style of worship 
which has been one of their chief characteristics. I notice that a 
regular and systematic prayer called the Litany is used in some 
of our churches, and we also seem to be drifting into more 
elaborate musical services. As a point in case. Inone of our 
churches, before we had an organ, we sang hymns. After we 
got it we chanted the Psalms; sometime after that the Amen 
was intoned, and at our last annual meeting the chairman of the 
committee announced that he had received a suggestion from an 
influential quarter that the Lord’s Prayer be sung at the close of 
every morning service, but the majority appeared to disprove of 
it, and I wish that every congregation would take the same care. 
I am afraid some of us are far too lax in guarding the simplicity 
we profess to love so well. It seems to me that by using an 
elaborate musical service we are not strong in faith, and require 
our emotions excited—an inanimate to help an-animate. I do 
not write this simply from a grumbling spirit, but to rouse those 
who think as I think to oppose vigorously any departure from the 
noted simplicity of our Unitarian religion. Some people may 
think I am making a fuss over a trifle; but if there were no 
small beginnings we shall not have results. Ifthere had not been 
some small formality there would not have been the great 
formalism of orthodoxy. It is by repetition that anything is 
called sacred and even infallible. Now what I want is to guard 
against what appears to me to be bad beginnings. Keep them 
out and we shall not have the bad result. Sorry in having to 
trouble you with my complaints,—I am, yours sincerely. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN FRASER, OF DONCASTER. 


To the Editors.—I feel’ sure you will kindly allow me a short 
space to explain what has been projected on behalf of the widow 
and five young children of the late Rey. J. Fraser, and also to 
give expression to my very warm thanks for the generous and 
large response that has already attended my private appeal, 
After the painfully sudden death, on New Year’s Day, of Mr. 
Fraser, at the early age of 33, the home at Doncaster had to be 
broken up, and all books and furniture sold. The widow and 
children have removed to Edinburgh, where she has the best 

rospect for herself and family, and where she will have some 

a from relatives. Unfortunately, our departed brother had 
not become a subscriber to the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, 
although I have reason to know he had this good purpose in 
view when his income should improve—as it was, indeed, 
beginning to do this very year! 

In order to render some permanent assistance to Mrs. Fraser, 
a Charitable Fund has been started, having the three following 
objects :— ; 

1, To set apart for Investment for the benefit of Mrs. Fraser 
and children, to provide at least 2s. 6d. per week .. 


2. To penfass a New Stock of Furniture... ..+s0scr% eeeeress 
3. fo help Mrs. Fraser over her immediate necessities ,....... 


£225 


Most generous encouragement has come from numerous friends, 
and some charitable funds. The amount already received is 
£220, 17s. 1d, This is a handsome sum to haye come to hand 
so soon, and without any general or public appeal being made. 
In a letter received to-day from the last kind-hearted con- 
tributor on the list—who is so well entitled to make a suggestion, 
as he has, of his own accord, forwarded £5 from himself and 
£§ from his brother—it has been asked “if the trifling sum of 
2s. 6d. per week could not be materially augmented?” It would 
be very desirable indeed to doud/e, if possible, this allowance, 
seeing that fiye young children, from 15 months up to eleven 


years of age, must be a very anxious and considerable burden for 
years to the widowed mother; and as there are likely to be 


generous Unitarian friends sharing the of the 
above-mentioned contributor, I shall be sincerely glad to send 
circulars to any applicants, and to receive any additional sub- 
no Sp eng Lupton, Esq., of and Mr. William 
, are co-operating with me in this 


charitable ert, Your 


ours I 
Rotherham, Feb. 25, i870 WILLIAM BLAZEBY, 


Mas St ON. S UNDA Y, 

MARCH 

ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 

The SIMULTANEOUS SERMONS will be preached on SUNDAY, 

MARCH oth, when Collections will be made in aid of the Funds, as 


oTH, 


1679, 


follows :— 

Agdeithes 93. ico sh. tz o—6 30..Supply. 

AUG TOIRT os Pos cece ces es 1% 0-7 0..Rev. E.S Howse, B.A. 

PTE oppanll” seeped Saat Mes Ir o-6 x J. G. Slat 

Coobealieetiad, .. <5 dicen eis rn o—63 v. H. E. D B.A 

ps ie 10 45 .. Rev. Halliwell Thomas. 
BOSS Mearns wacaee voce, . 6 30... Rev. W. G, Cadman. 

eg a oe ae eee 10 45 ..Rey. G. H, Wells, M.A. 

BPO eee TE ede cane ce 6 30.. Rev. Charles T. Poynting, B.A. 
Ul OMsne ghee © ae 10 32—3 0..Rev. T. Lloyd Jones. 
MUA se sence IoC ee eee 6 30 
Millon Platting: 20s £0.06 sess c< Ir 0 .. Rev. W. G. Cadman. 

BAUS Cae rete tact 6 30..Rev. Halliwell Thomas. 
a RO es ee 10 45—6 30.. Rev. James Harwood. B.A. 
Nahas A 8 das 10 45—6 30.. Rev. Thomas Carter. 

Rete Cimipell: fe. See. cedeuee os Ir 0 .-Rev. G. Hamilton Vance, B.D. 

Pendleton os acisanyss Weve dandy 10 45 ..-Rev. J. McDowell. 

ONO, vn 'kre sas Cs Bectichns 10 45—6 30.. Rev. James McConnochie. 

DEPANIQEWAYS.. (25 4-3 uaa ne dice 10 30 ..Rev. J. T. Marriott. 

SOBNEOU SHE, s En Ps Beene te ck, 10 30—3 36.. Rev. John Moore. 

Upper Brook-street .........; 10 45 ..Rey. Charles T. Poynting, B.A. 
Ne wD oy ae 6 30..Rev. G. Hamilton Vance, B.D. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held in the 
Memorial Hall on Tuesday evening, March xsth, when the Chair will 
be taken at 7pm, by the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. 

CHAS. T. POYNTING, } 


- Secretaries, 


JOHN DENDY, Junnr., j 


PAST LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION, 


SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS on behalf of the MISSION will 
be made in the Churches of the District on SUNDAY, MARCH oth, 1279, 
when SERMONS will be preached as follows :-— 

PLACE, 
COEUR TONS sy patie ie vere t 
Ainsworth (A, and E.) ...... 


PREACHER. 
..- Mr. W. C, Bowie, 
.. Rey. Ephraim Turland. 


PEPOG CARY, «penta Riden cs ay ct tranty soa tt een css CoeETS Toke. Monies 
PIACK ODL 5 ta main chien cov eP et enews rien Oxi Cok wits Ra Merdke Dr Cabiltly 
Bolton, Bank-street .........+,eceeseesesece cess Rev. W. M. Ainsworth. 
Bolton, Commission-street .........+0++++s++++++Rev. John Bevan. 
WOUEHIES, aac oes Laces verse che .... Rev. John Hill 
SONY, ceo sy dais ie Sane VE Oa Sek Thelen ny 00: Ra vn da Eee. tas. alers 
CBGIRY Ln crES eh tos cuns.csay sco ooLs oes PeleeUE Ot Rade. 
SHO WERE Ss cay 2). s cafdal «nse vise slediee as édwsidvacs RROVe Ms Co Rrankland, 
MODES co Bt ol sto nls'n Vyas oo ee Ferscaace, avs cans oo ROY We Makthows, 
SPAMS ae GEM 3, «c's Steer che ..Rey. D, Walmsley, B.A, 
Heywood res\sshig aon. Sethe ue ts even spesee ee sovenetity Josep Harrison. 
EUSP sea aioe. ne ts teed ae hate vey voter Rete Be Allen, 
DGUCAat Sto van Sa tisas s qua oy eile ds Ewdicatas «tag REV. CoC. Coes 
Mewichirrchics irre.’ sivege se dso iar ogisessecascaes «REV, As Lazenby. 
PAGINA ©, «svi dye sve ve evans ve ¥sln«ed devv Uelde yeas Rew B.S, Sobly, ALA. 
kd WT, Gen Sa ee ae eres ee ey Te George Fox. 
PORCH Mela wel scin elas aux Cans Na poRidde Kel a} xeaas UTA Ge vane: 
Rawtenstall ......0s0sseececdeereeveesssececsee-+Rev. Thomas Leyland. 
Rsvington (A)... Write eckves wepaed scewes sview seven. SuGilbert, 
Rochdale,.Blackwater-street ............eceeeee- Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
RHRD AMM tiers Mean ce lenny sant aRig esas s ab one oaktete WL Ci, Squier. 

Moree CD cislag cyt Sev civeite sPulad Wagar Wie tend co ReVe Js MeDowell, 
modmorden (February)... b<dsa. csc odicd es cece ss REvs Le Taplin, M.A, 
WiGUIDEIGS. one aloercahan'éve dynes .» Rev. A. Rushton. 


MARCH 16Tu. 
Rochdale, Clover-street.. 20... ..0..000.00.0+0+-. Rev. R. Wilkinson. 


———r——— 


West RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
SOCLE LY. 


The SIMULTANEOUS SERMONS and COLLECTIONS are arranged 
for as under :— 
Bradford, Chapel Lane......Rev. Eli Fay .............-Of Sheffield. 
Ditto Laisterdyke ...... Bir Ex PUNE hdc cs cass a 
Dewsbury ......+++0%.s.0+-.Rev. Goodwyn Barmby ....,, 
SOG CASERE isis we <inyve ne ..Mr. Armitage ....... 


Leeds. 
Wakefield. 


+ 9», Doncaster. 


Elland 4.0.00 d+ esesse0s0.+.ReV. Wm, Blazeby, B.A. .... ,, Rotherham. 
FIAIM AS: ows civkine Valeo sss ene hOVn Mia Me DAUSON aeeewa'es yy Pialifar 
Huddersfield ...Rev. J. Thomas, B.A. ...... ,, Huddersfield, 
Keighley ..................Rev. George Wooller........ ,, Keighley. 
Leeds, Mill Hill ............ Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A... ,, Leeds. 
Lydgate ............s+0.-.Rev. Benjamin Glover ...... ,, Lydgate. 
Pudsey. sei7. sve «esses. Rev. E. W. Hopkinson.’......,, Pudsey. 
Rotherham ¥,.5....+.+0+ { hg Fo Centnes ale { ») Sheffield.” 
Sheffield, Upper Chapel ....Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier .. ,, Bradford. 
LUNTIG) eiveaicatene ve cek ei ee ME Wiiridy 2. a0a~ evvadeens: ») Thorne. 
WRRONONG: Vices apgerasi Rey. David Scott .......... yy Dewsbury, 
Re ae eto SY See eee Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved y», York, 
MARCH 16ru. 
Leeds, Holbeck :.<:. ics cosine Rev. Jc Rs Elliott: oid. civcee » Rochdale. 


Good Collections are earnestly solicited. 
WILLIAM BLAZEBY, Secretary. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 


SERMONS will be Preached and Collections 
as follows :— 
Gompetone nye acts. a 


made in aid of the Union 


saseeeesIO 45—6 ©..Rev. Iden Payne. 
ETE So renee 6 30..Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A 
Dukinfield, Old Chapel ..,...10 30—6 30.. Rev. Silas Farrington. 
Flowery Field ................11 O—6 30..Rev. William Harrison, 
G]OSSOp 2... cececececeeveeesss 3 O—6 30.; Rev. J. Kertain Smith. 

Hyde Chapel, Gee Crosse. ....11 0 .«Rev. William Gaskell, M.A, 
Knutsford... <0. <0. 0s 09 sss++s1045—6 30...Rev. J, B. Lloyd.» 

DER a dunuc ce cctaarcincae (@ .. Rev. J. C. Williams. 

go og = ee eg 45. ¢ ,, } Rev. James Black, M.A. 
11-10 30—6 0..Rev. Joseph Freeston, 
» 230—6 o..Rev. Noah Green. 

+11 0 «Rev. J. Hardinge Matthews. 
Ay a8 oO . Rev, J. C. Williams, 

+ +4270 30—6 30.. Rev. A. Ashworth, 
+110 45 .-Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A 


Ae eee 6 30.. Rev. John Russell. 
ON MARCH 16ru. 
eS eee ° 
Styal oc os sees. thon Sarr 3 of Rev. C. J. Perry, B.A. 
ON MARCH 23xp. 
Northwich .....ccesseeeeeeeetE O—6 30... Rev. James Black, M.A. 
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COM ING WEEK. 


DENTON.—On Sunday, at 6 30, lecture by the Rev. 
Wm. Harrison, on “ Christ's Appeal to Man’s Reason 
and Conscience.” 

HUDDERSFIELD.—On Sunday evening, monthly 
musica! service, and on Wednesday evening, at 7 39, 
literary and musical evening. : : 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening o 
Parsonage-street Chapel. Sermon by the Rev. P. M. 
Higginson, M.A., on ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street CuHaret.—On Sun- 
day, at 10 30 and 6 30, the Rev. W. Carey Walters 
will preach, 

MANCHESTER: Stranceways.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, ai go, the Rev. J. ‘i’. Marriott will preach, and 
in the evening at 6 30, the Rev. H. W. Perris. 

MANCHESTER: Memoria Haut .—On Saturda 2 
meeting of the Lay Preachers’ Association at 5 o'clock. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM UNI- 


TARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On Sunday, mission 
services and collections in aid of the funds at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Stockton, South Shields, Darlington, 
Barnard Castle, and Choppington. 

STAND.—On Thursday, annual meeting of East Lanca- 
shire Unitarian Mission at 2 30. Preacher, Rev. W. 


M. Ainsworth. 


NOW READY. : 
HE UNITARIAN POCKET 


ALMANAC, 
The Tuck gilt*edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional Copies have been prepared, and are now 


ready, price 1s, 3 
The Cloth at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 


of the 
&. 2. 
Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ...:.... ° 9 
PAPEr COVES... ives tess Feve cece oboe @ 3 


Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 
at dnce, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 
ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On 
Sunday next, March 2nd, the Rev. W. CAREY 
WALTECS wili PREACH : in the morning on “‘ God's 
Hidden Ones.” In the evening on “The Word made 
Flesh.” Services at 10 30 and 6 30. All seats free. 
An offertory. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—On Sunday morning the 
Rev. J. D. MARRIOTT will PREACH. Subject: 
‘The Beauty of Worship.” In the evening the Sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. W. H. PERRIS, of 
Norwich, on ‘‘Statuteseand Songs.” All seats free. 
Offertory. 


UDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM 

STREET CILURCH.—Next Sunday evening, 

at 630, MONFHLY MUSICAL SERVICE, with aid 

of the Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. : 

Wednesday evening next, at 730, LITERARY and 
MUSICAL EVENING, in the Schoolroom. 


WINTON.—The ANNUAL SER- 
MONS will be preached by the Rev. J. J. 
WRIGHT, of Leicester, on Sunday, May 18th. 


LAY PREACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday next (March 1st), a MEETING of Lay 
Preachers will be held at the Memorial Hall... Tea 
at Five o'clock. Friends are invited. 


ORTHUMBERLAND & DURHAM 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Simultaneous Collections.on March 2nd :— 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ......Rev. W. STODDART, B.A. 


SHOOGMGENE, 55d <antren sa ass Rev. ALFRED PAYNE. 
South Shields ............Rev. R. C. SMITH. 
Darlington i.e... cds sdeess Rev. W. J. TAYLOR. 


Barnard Castle .......... Mr. JAMES WATSON. 
Choppington ............ Mr. G. McKELVIN. 

The Collections at Middlesborough and Sunderland’ 
will be taken at a later date. 


ssw se Rioters lent oven rs LO 
FAST LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN 
MISSION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Stand on 
‘Thursday, March 6th, 1879. Divine Service (to begin at 
2 30 p.m.) will be conducted by the Rev. W. M. AINS- 
WORTH, and the Sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
J. WRIGHT, B.A. At the close of the Service Tea 
will be provided: tickets, one shilling each. 

After tea the GENERAL MEETING will be held 
(Mr Alderman HARWOOD in the chair), in which the 
following will take part:—The Revs. J. Wright, B.A., 
" W. M. Ainsworth, J. G. Evans, A. B. Camm, J. Black. 
M..; Messrs. J. Dendy, Junr., J. C. Hollins, F. Taylor, 
G, Cunliffe, and the ministers of the district. 

Stand Chapel can be reached by Manchester and Bury 
onmibuses every half hour, and by train from Radcliffe, 
Ringley, and Molyneux stations, distant 1% mile. 


LD MEETING, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 
APPEAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 
Owing to the great and continued increase in the attend- 
ance of children at this’School, together with the want of 
accommodation for conducting with efficiency and con- 
veniénce the social and public work of the Church, the 
congregation feel themselves compelled to enlarge the 
present schoolroom. e/a 
_As the congregation have not at their command suffi- 
cient means to provide the whole of theestimated cost, 
they are under the necessity ‘of soliciting subscriptions 
from all those who are in sympathy: with the religious 
education of the young, and who are desirous of obtain- 
4ng in our respective towns all’ requisite facilities for the 
brome and practical application of the principles and 
aims of Unitarian Christianity. 
Subscriptions will be received by the following gentle- 
men, Members of the Committee of Management :— 
Sir THOMAS B. BEEVOR, Bart., Chairman, 
20, Regent-road, Great Yarmouth, 
JOHN LEACH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Tarket-place, Great Yarmouth. 
M : in., Hon, Secretary, 


CHARLES : LD, 


4, Dene-side, G at Yarmouth. 

All st received will icknowledged by the 
sec ytirough the post. Amount received to this date, 
Lae < 
PREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

BOLTON, 
AN APPEAL, 
T ; f the above Church have entered into 


negotiauions for the purchase of the Lark-street Temper- 
anee Hall. For this — and for needful alterations, 
the sum of £9p0 will be required, and the Committee 
ag to ail friendsof Free Religious Thought to aid 
them in the work they have undertaken. ‘The Congre- 
gation from its commencement has been entirely self- 
supporting. The Sunday school is doing a good and 
useful workin neighbourhood where a school is much 
needed. Itwas opened in August, 1873, when it com- 
menced with re scholars; now it numbers 146. 

Towards this sum the members have vhised £300. 

The following persons have kindly consented to receive 
Subscriptions, which will be acknowledged through the 
columns of the Unitarian Herald:— 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Ravenswood, Heaton, 
Bolton. 

{ P. Thomasson, Esq., Woodside, Heaton, Bolton. 
ev. H. Shaen one. M.A., Padi i 

Walters, Whitchurch Salop. ’ 
wson, The Laurels, Malvern 

Mr. Herbert V, Mills, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 


ANK STREET, BURY.—tThe 

ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached by the Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., of Nottingham, on Sunday, April 2oth. 


~*AMWORTH UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL: 

An appeal is made for help in putting the above chapel 

thorongh repair. rie 

Built in 1724, it has an open trust, and is in a good 
part of the town, 

The insecure condition of the roof, and the state of 
decay in which the interior had fallen, made it imperative 
that some action should be taken, and an effort is now 
being made to renovate the chapel and increase the 
congregation. : 

About £180 per annum has been promised for three 
years towards the expenses for conducting worship, and 
the Rev. R. E. Birks, of Northampton, at the unanimous 


; a of the congregation, has been appointed minister, 


‘he chapel has been lighted with gas, and a new roof 
put on at considerable expense, and, as they are ge 
their utmost, it is hoped the friends of the cause wi 
render help soas to enable them to make further necessary 
improvements, such as Re-seating, Re-flooring, &c., in 
ord to make it more suitable to the wants of a congre- 
gation of religious worshippers. 

Estimated cost of repairs ..........+.++ $355 0 0 
Towards which the congregation, trus- 
tees, and a few friends have subscribed 201 4 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by ‘ 
Mr. J. Lakin, Freazeley, near Tamworth. 
Mr. S. Spruce, Beech House, Tamworth. 
Rey. R. E, Birks, Northampton. 


A LAPY having a larger house than 


required, in a Southern seaport town, wishes for a 
Lady Boarder.—Apply for address to Y., Herald Office. 


LADY having a larger house than she 
requires, wishes to meet with a Lady about 50 
that could live with her.—Apply R. N., Herald Office. 


ANTED, a Gentlemanly, Well- 
educated Youth as APPRENTICE, age about 

16 years.—W. Lowe, Chemist, 174, Moss-lane East, 
Moss | Side, Manchester. 


\ \ JANTED by a Young Lady, aged 19, 

a SITUATION as RESIDENT GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION. Acquirements: English, French, 
German, Drawing, Music, and Singing. — Address 
Edith, Regent House, Kidderminster. 


HAPEL-KEEPER WANTED at 
Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars Road: a 
ee active man and wife of good character, to 
give all their time on Sundays and on some week even- 
ings:. remuneration, £20 per annum.—Apply by letter 
only to N. M., 2, Bosent Villas, Bolingbroke Grove, 
Wandsworth Common. 


ANTED, a MATRON, for the 
Infants’ Nursery, Effra Cottage, Lyham-road, 
Brixton Hill, S.W. Salary £35 per annum, with resi- 
dence, coals, and gas.—Apply, in the’ first instance, b 
letter, to Mrs. Harrison, Incheville New Park-road, 
Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 


ERMANY.—An English Lady, resid- 

ing in Heidelberg, can highly recommend a Com- 

fortable and Refined lcs in a Professor's Family, for 

a young lady (or two sisters) desiring to acquire a know- 

ledge of, or perfect herself in the German language.— 

For particulars address Mrs. Weiss, 42, Neuenheimer 
Strasse. Heidelberg. 


4 i HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 
Monthly, Price Twopence. Orders to be sent to 
Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 


isl applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr: C. J. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 
Se pe ee ee 


“THE PERMANENT & TRANSIENT 
IN RELIGION. 

The SERMON preached at the last Anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM BINNS. Price 4d., post free. 

Pron ge Mr. H. Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
ondon. 


Now Ready. 


"THE STRANGEWAYS PSALTER, 
and HYMNS SUPPLEMENTARY to HYMNS 
FOR CHURCH AND HOME. With Beatitudes, &c. 
Compiled by J. T. MARRIOTT. Post-free, 1s. 4d. 
Reduction on 50 copies. 

Abel Heywood and Son, Oldham-street, Manchester ; 
or Compiler. 


Now ready, No. 39, for March, 
fe) NG 3D ae ee 
Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. 

Contents—Monkey Stories; Tommy Coale; Pickles 
and Tarts; Pages from History; Fitz Robert and Helie; 
Which is King? Something about Yourself; Puzzle Bag; 
Father at Home; The Month of March; The Little 
Traveller's Trust ; Peter Pati] Rubens. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pros- 
Sey apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


IG, SH OO L, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept : building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 

LEGE.—This.High-class School will be OPENED 
on January 2rst,“x879. Only Academical Honourmen 
will be on the Educational staff. The Religious 
Instruction given in the School will be in full accord- 
ance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rey. T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and testi- 
monials, pa to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, 3, St. Aubyn’s 
House, Hove, Brighton. 


Ww. M ontts AND Ca 


LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER, 


EAFNESS.—WNoises in the head and 
ears, and giddiness. — Sufferers should send 
a enyelope for iculars to Mr. J. DENTON, 
173, REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 

are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 

do not fati the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. : 

. CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. ’ 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHAM AND CO.,, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, |. 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 
and Estimates for 


'S. Hoxpsworru « 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St.’ Ann's Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ONDON : 
ANCE HOTEL, 


7, Queen's Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. I ‘lain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
R PHL Leis es GaN 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE, 

A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on handat 
Moderate Prices. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANG 
] SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 


66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

_SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, heb &e. 


- MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—ORDERS AND Repairs Prometriy Execurep, 


M ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 


Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 

Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from. the M. S. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free. 

THOMAS. TURNER, 
UPHOLSTERER. AND CABINET MAKER, 
88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ko eMUND THO. MeP S90 Ns 

VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


. . E 
TEA URNS, for Schools or Public 
Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 


wr 6 gal. . 
13/6 27/- 


Taps. 


2 3 4 5 
15/6 18/6 21/- 23/6 
Japanned the same price. 


If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. ro per cent allowed 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 per 


cent if a dozen are required. 


J. M. TIMMIS. ann CO, 
(Late KneEsone & Timmis,) 
IRONMONGERS ann MANUFACTURERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 


WILLIAM WILKINSON, 
(From Mr. John Mark's, St. Ann’s Square.) 
Kiet anp IrtsH Butrers. Smartt SmoKep Hams. 


BLACK TEAS :— s. d. 

@No.'s Victoria Wixture 3,2... o1.s0 eect se 9 0 
«No. 2 Victoria ‘Mixture... .c.es.see0e000 3 2 
No, 3) Victoria; Mixture’... «iwelase bo sayeed Bake 
No. 4 Victoria Mixture ....,.ccccseeeeeee 2 6 
No. 5 Vaebora Mixttte, > cc. ss cubs tganenicae 
INO.:6 Victoria Mixture 2) .6.550.. b.0be see eth ZO 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. , 


Rog Doser 


OUSE AND CHURCH 

PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. ‘ 

Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY Part 

or Town or Country. 


References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss’ 


Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Esrastisuep 1772 


CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
; AND ’ 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LarGEst STecks IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free, 


RK: HH BrocKkreiLBANn Ke, 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, : 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggohette ; 


The Imperial Phaton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings om application. . 


RY PTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


TRUSS. 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutshes, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 

PAPERHANG INGS. 
F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
tock an Variety of the and 
choi i at moderate ices. 
buyers li 


treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. ’ 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE? 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borpvers, Decorations, Gotp MoutpinGs, PAINTERS 
Varnisues, &c., &c. 


MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 


SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 


INgS. 


Sons, 


»For 6 consecutive insertions, 


re . 


in the Umbrellas | 
half-an-hour. rges most moderate.— : 


Church 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, | and 60, 


UCCO.—We again beg to 
tion to this Wine, which we had pleasure to 
bring before the notice of the public for the first time 
last year. It is a Pure, Natural » Light Wine of Madeira 
character, without wap eae) added, the produce of the 
Sicilian estates of the Duc d’Aumale, 
We have pleasure in being able to announce that we 
can now reduce the price to 
24s. Per DOZEN. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine M 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 


CGTRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing he: 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of — 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHE ROSPHATSS, OR WINE OF 


a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthma and Incipient'Consumption, Nervousness, _ 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasti 
Loss of Ener y, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusi and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may 
serious. 
(Testimonial from Sir CHARLES Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 
“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial 

results. I find it to bea very pure prepataiet Seana ’ 
amongst other things free and unoxydized 
highly diffused, ist when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Cuartes Lococx, M.D 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishin: 
both body and brain, supplying mental and physi 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being “pees 2 different to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. - 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 

purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rend the 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens the ini a 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
and t oe re-vitalises the system. . 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and also in 33s. 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in Stock will 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying 
the larger sizes. : 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. ’ . 
To prevent confusion when you ask for Lizsic’ 
Cuemicat Foon "see that you as ne 
Agents sell all our Nutritives and_ n 
which are numerous. Remember that Lizgic’s: : 
CueEMIcAL Foop isa medicine sold in bottles and 
bearing the Government Stamp.” Pr tall 


4 
The public are warned against spurious imita- F 
ufactured to t , 


draw atten- 
the 


X 


tions, which are man 

resemble our remedies, and are sold innocent! 

many Country Chemists, to guard 

we are willing to forward our Cu C 

- — part upon receipt of Stamps or P 
er. 


abt sF3 


LIEBIG & i¢O) an 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. _ 
__ OO 


| 
S. 


Trroat IrrITATION.—Soreness and 
and firritation, inducing cough and 2 
For these symptoms use Epp’s Glycerine J 


we: 


men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to 
an extended trial, I aa ¢ 


In no case can 
Yours faithfully, Gorpon Ho.tmes, 
Physician to the Municipal Throat and 


MOLL. 
pan? 
a GAN 


NOTICE, = an 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent fre 


post from the Office, to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, at the following chargesi— 
Three Months d. 


eee er ree © 


Steen eee 

paid in advance ........ 

The HERALD 7s registered as a newwspay 
transmission abroad, and can be sent t 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the’ Unite 
States, for 8s. Sd. per annum, a beviesaws 

Any of our friends who reside in out-of-t 
way places can easily get the ERALD ai 
the office. And when four or more pry 
together for a postal parcel, we can 
special terms to meet such cases, 
Can any of our readers ae foro 

Public Free Libraries a copy of the 

2nd and Dec. 2ist., 1877, and also ¢ 

1878. be ~~ ry 
.¢* ‘CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ten lines and under .. o> ai een 
After the first ten lines . 


pe tour fea 4 tee enee 


For all insertions of “ Births” 
i ‘g of 1s. - 


FRAME—MAGILL.— 


John of Lisdo 
of the late John M 


Obe Ghitarian eral. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


These dismal times of want at home and war 
abroad, not without disaster to British troops at the 
hand of Zulus—why have they been*sent to us? 
Cardinal Manning says the time is out of joint because 
the Pope has lost his territories. Bishop Vaughan, of 
Salford, says it is all because of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The Church of England Family 
Wewspaper brings the matter nearer home, so far as 
the last item of misfortune is concerned, by reminding 
us that the Zulu disaster has occurred where the great 
Coleriso heresy arose, hinting that being under chas- 
tisement the African bishops ought to wear sackcloth 
instead of copes, for the present. 


__ The Church Times dogs not look for “ mystical 
Catholic theology” in the Biblical Museum, while 
iving it credit for being “thoroughly useful” for a 
unday school and sermon help. Would it really be 
more useful for Anglican readers if it drew from the 
cake and cruse which Elijah found under the juniper 
tree an “obvious lesson” on “the use of the Holy 
~ Eucharist as spiritual sustenance in the pilgrimage of 
life through the desert to thé Mount of God ?” 


The Belgian bishops have issued a Lent pastoral, 
condemning zz ¢ofo the Government project for the 
reform of primary instruction. They call it irreligious 
because instruction in dogmatic religion is no longer 
made compulsory. At the end of the pastoral a 
prayer is prescribed, which is to be recited aloud after 

Mass in every church and chapel. _It calls on God to 
prevent the bill from becoming law. One of its most 
characteristic sentences is: “From thé schools without 
God, and the schoolmasters without faith, deliver us, 
O Lord! Amen.” The denominationalists in. this 
country have not yet proceeded to this length, but 

they are trying by artfully-worded circulars to secure 
signatures to a national memorial, which, while indi- 
sc sanctioning the principle of a State Church, 
; introduce such changes into our Board schools 
as would furnish Romanists with an unanswerable plea 
for grants from the common fund for the diffusion of 
their religious tenets. It is not difficult to detect the 
priestly cassock beneath this cloak of Bible religion 
it 

___ There have been some reports in the daily papers to 

the effect that Mr. Osborne Morgan intends to proceed 
ith his resolutions on the Burials question, Mr. 
rgan, however, has formed no intention on the 
ect. He will be guided by circumstances, but he 
trong! petted not to move further this year, or, 
inthis Parliament. The impression amongst 

Liberal party is against unduly urging 
; me matter of tactics it would be 


ed. 


admit that the subject is capable of compromise. The | 


Conservatives are as fully alive to the situation as the 
Liberals. They know the end is not far off, and, 
according to their practice, they would like to have a 
hand in shaping the inevitable. 
brought in his resolutions this Session, it is quite on 
the cards that they would be carried. ‘Then, next 
Session, we should haye Sir Stafford Northcote coming 
down to the House with a Burials Bill, which, whether 
carried or not, would be skilfully utilised in the 
general election. 


In secular struggles the man who carries a revolu- 
tion is a hero; he who has not succeeded is a rebel, to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered. It is just the same 
with the church militant. ‘The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury received his consecration through an apostolic 
line, if it is all certain and correct, which his own 
section greatly disurbed with its revolutionary doings. 
He is now in revolt against Rome, but he has a strong 
nation on his side. A little rebellion has taken place 
within his own borders of very much the same kind as 
that of the Protestants against the superstitions of the 
Western Church. But the new movement is a very 
slight affair. ‘The consecration, we are told, has been 
carefully conducted according to rules which are sound, 
if Archbishop Tait has any right to his place; but all 
this goes for nothing. A Reformed Episcopal Church 
is to be opened within the diocese of Canterbury, and 
Dr. Tait calls his consecrated brother, who is to 
officiate, “the gentleman calling himself a bishop.” 
Is it a question of territory after all? 


The controversy waxes warmer between the advocates 
of the two opposing schools of Congregationalism in 
America, which may be briefly designated the lax and 
the rigid. The former, ably represented in the press 
by the Wew York Independent, is strenuously opposed 
to the attempts now being made by the latter, as repre- 
sented by the Boston Congregationalist and the Chicago 
Advance, to establish and crystallise a kind of historic 
faith. But in justice it must be said that there has 
always. been among the New England churches a 
tendency to this, and that somewhat stringent lines 
have been laid down and kept with a view to preserve 
orthodoxy. It is somewhat singular, and by some it 
may be regarded as significant, that almost the identical 
question which is now agitating many English Con- 
gregationalists, and which in particular is exercising the 
mind of the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, should be also 
discussed with no little acerbity in the denominational 
organs. across the Atlantic. The end seems to be by 
no means near at hand. R 


Church debts continue to be a sore burden in many 
large American: cities, and it is not uncommon to read 
of religious societies being disbanded in consequence 
of their inability. to meet these enormous burdens. 
The Rey. Dr. Hepworth, of New York, has announced 
his intention to retire unless the money difficulties of 
his church can be adjusted, but as these amount to 
some £25,000, this is no easy matter. The pastor of 
the leading Baptist church in Chicago has resigned 
from a like cause, with a view to leave his people free 
to combine with others in like tribulation. The Rev. 
Dr. Edward Sullivan has announced to Trinity Epis- 
copal Church his speedy retirement, alleging the debt 
of 50,000 dols. as a stimulating cause. Referring to 
these facts in a meeting at Farwell Hall, Mr. Pentecost, 
of Chicago, characterised the trouble as “ecclesiastical 
pride in the erection of splendid edifices; the building 
of many churches for which there is no need.” And 
Dr. Goodwin, of the First Congregational Church, 
declared indifference to be the great sin of Chicago 
churches, and said he was glad of these debts and 
resignations as a possible cure. 


Public Opinion, in noticing the Hulsean Lecture for 
1877, finds a special merit in the appeal made by the 
lecturer to those who leave a church simply because 
they do not ee with all the ceremonies of that 
church’s worship, and quotes “his very remarkable 


, | and instructive words on this head:”—“If you want 


to see its real character, look on Jesus Christ, who 


If Mr. Morgan | 


herein, as in all things, is the truth. Every corruption 
which has ever spoiled or perverted it was seen in the 
synagogue and temple observance of the Hebrew 
ritual, great as it was, for it contained some of the 
weightiest proclamations of the divine law, and some 
of the most touching utterances of prayer and of 
thanksgiving. Yet, perverted as these utterances were, 
and darkened, he habitually worshipped by their 
means.” Whether Mr. Drew, from’ a Churchman’s 
point of view, or from that of a candid student of 
religion, is justified in attributing “every corruption ” 
to the synagogue and temple services we shall not stop 
to argue, but as to remaining in a church with 
whose worship one does not conscientiously agree, and 
the example of Christ in such a case, does Mr. Drew 
quite forget that Jesus founded Christianity? 


“The Newest Thing in Infallibility” is the title of 
a short letter which we find in the correspondence of 
the Church Times, and give our readers the benefit of, 
as its argument leads up to a conclusion for which we 
have every respect, while surprised no less than gratified 
to find it in the columns of that pronounced organ of 
Anglicanism :— 


It seems to be a ticklish question with Roman Catholics 
whether or not it is true “that the Pope might any day 
make a dogma of any absurdity that might occur to him; 
and that the Catholic would be bound to accept these, 
however strongly his reason might repudiate them.” Mr, 
W. H. Mallock thinks that “it is quite true that the Pope 
might do this any day, in the sense that there is no 
external power to prevent him” (Contemporary Review 
March, 1878); but is content with the consideration that 
anyone “who has assented to the central doctrine of 
Catholicism knows that he never w7//.” Father Ryder, 
however, in his reply to Dr. Littledale, cannot satisfy his 
conscience so easily, and his attempt to deal with the 
question has enlivened the pages of the Confemporary 
with the most extraordinary argument that that periodical 
has known for long. “The Pope,” says Father Ryder, 
“by manifest heresy zfso facto ceases to be Pope. Now, 
if a Pope defining, however solemnly, should define a 
heresy, he would not be a Pope really defining ex cathedra, 
and he would only appear so till his heresy had fallen 
upon the ears of the Church, when his forfeiture of the 
Papacy would be recognised—or, in other words, he 
simply could not define heresy ex cathedra, for this reason, 
if for no other, that in so defining he would unpope 
himself.” Now, that argument seems, to amount simply 
to this: That the Pope is infallible only so long as he is 
Pope. That he is Pope only so long as in matters of 
doctrine he speaks the truth. That, evgo, he is infallible 
only so long as he speaks the truth! Does Father Ryder 
know that there is probably no one, Anglican, Lutheran, 
or Presbyterian, who will not be glad to accept the infal- 
libility of the Pope, or anybody else, on these terms? 


The preparation of the new Bible, which is to be 
inspired by sweet reasonableness, has not yet made 
much advance. But a contemporary enables us to lay 
before our readers the improved version of the first 
chapter of Genesis. This is it:— 


1. There never was a beginning. The Eternal without 
us, that maketh for righteousness, took no notice whatever 
of anything. ; 

2. And Cosmos was homogeneous and undifferentiated, 
and somehow or other evolution began, and molecules 
appeared. 

3. And molecules evolved protoplasm, and rhythmic 
thrills arose, and then there was light. “4 

4. And a spirit of energy was developed and formed 
the plastic cell, whence arose the primordial germ. 

5. And the primordial germ became protogene, and pro- 
togene somehow shaped eozoon, then was the dawn of life. 

6. And the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after its kind, whose seed is in itself, developed 
according to its own fancy. And the Eternal without us, 
that maketh for righteousness, neither knew nor cared 
anything about it. 

7. The cattle atter his kind, the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and every creeping thing became evolved by 
heterogeneous segregation and concomitant dissipation 
of motion. 

8..So that by survival of the fittest there evolved the 
simiads from the jelly-fish, and the simiads differentiated 
themselves into the anthropomorphic primordial apes. 

g. And in due time, one lost his tail and became a 
man, and behold he was the most cunning of all animals; 
and, lo! the fast men killed the slow men, and it was 
ordained to be so in every age. 

10, And in process of time, by natural selection and 
survival of the fittest, Matthew Armold, Herbert Spencer, 
one Charles Darwin appeared, and behold it was very 


& 


WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 


A Frenchman, M. Réveillaud, expresses the opinion 
that within forty years France will be Protestant. 

The death is announced of Professor Clifford, F.R.S. 
in his ¢4th year, at Madeira. 


A Reuter’s telegram says Dr. Newman’s name appears 
in the official list of new cardinals, 

Mr. H. Poynting, of Owens College, has been placed 
on the list of examiners drawn up by the Irish Inter- 
mediate Education Board. : 

Another revised Lectionary has been agreed to by 


both Conyocations, but little hope was held out that 
it would be adopted for the present. 


of the Prayer Book. 


Mr. R. Arthington, of Leeds, has offered the Baptist | 


Missionary Society to provide, at a cost of £2,000, a 
steamer for navigating the Congo River as soon as the 
contemplated operations shall have been established 
at San Salvador. The offer is accepted, and the expe- 
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It is to be pub- | 
: : : os } 
lished, however, with a view to. the next great revision 


dition will shortly leave England. 

At the late meeting of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, an incident occurred which seems 
to have caused much amusement at the expense of a 
simple-minded prelate from the Back Woods. Dr. 
McLean, Bishop of Saskatchewan, came forward on 
behalf of the English Episcopate, and was ill-advised 
enough to affirm that the two Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London were fair representatives of the 
mind of the Church of England. There. were loud 
cries of “No, No,” from various parts of the room, 
and tke question, “Which of them?” produced a 
laugh, but no reply. 

S. Hegedus, a Calvinistic professor at Klausenburg, 
writes an interesting article in the Christian Seedsower 
on the importance of singing as a part of religious 
worship. He takes for his model Dr.. Martineau’s 
collection, and he highly recommends the preparation 
of such a-work.~~He give a very good translation of 
the hymns 121, 626, 453, and 512. The English 
hymns were first introduced to Hungarian readers by 
Alexis Jakab, after his visit to the British and Foreign 
meeting in 1876. He translated some of the hymns 
on his return. We are glad to see from the above that 
our Calvanist friends have appreciated the value of such 
a work as that of Dr. Martineau’s and we may hope 
that this will lead to many of the best being trans- 
plantéd into the Hungarian language. 

The Reverdy bequest gives every two years a prize 
of 3,000 fr. to a person of the working class who, living 
in Paris, shall have the largest family, and, by dint of 
honest, intelligent, and unremitting labour, shall have 
given to his children an education in keeping with his 
station, and habits ot order and piety. The committee 
appointed by the Municipal Council to bestow the 
ptize has unanimously fixed its choice on a family 
named Rondonet, living in the Seventeenth Arrondis- 
sement, which consists of the husband, a hackney 
coachman, aged 72, his wife, 67, an infirm woman, 
whose right arm Was amputated when she was ten years 
old; the couple have been married half a century, and 
have had nineteen children, fifteen of whom they 
brought up, and ten still survive. Notwithstanding their 
advanced age, they have adopted quite recently two 
little girls of their relatives, the one five and the other 
two years old. . 

On Mr. Monk’s attempt to pacify agitation on the 
burials question, the Whitehall Review says:—Mr. 
Monk’s calm intelligence has found an appropriate 
field for its display in the burials question, which he 
has avowed his determination to settle once and for all. 
He proposes a plan whereby he considers that such 
small desires as, by the exercise of a vivid imagination, 
Dissenters may be supposed to possess in the matter of 
their burial will be sufficiently gratified. So people 
who go to chapel are to be allowed free admission to 
the churchyards, but, with the view of preserving the 
distinction which exists after death between a Church- 
aman anda Dissenter, the latter is to be buried ina 
corner which shall be carefully -marked off from ‘his 
more fortunate brethren. Taper, having questioned 
ali the Liberals with whom Mr. Monk usually acts, 
failed to find one who did not view this naive proposal 
with the utmost abhorrence. 

The Roman Catholics of the West of Scotland who, 
under the administration of Archbishop Eyre, have 
within the last few years erected a large number of 
handsome churches throughout the Arch-Diocese of 
Glasgow, have just made extensive purchases of land 
in different parts of that district, to be covered with 
buildings intended for religious and educational pur- 
poses. ‘These sites are at Helensburgh, where a place 
of worship of a more imposing and commodious 
description than the present church will be at once 
erected, and at Gourock, Busby, and Blackwood, 
where school-chapels will be built for services in con- 
nection with the churches at Greenock, Eaglesham, 
and Larkhall respectively. And yet none of the 
Scottish people are becoming Roman Catholics. The 
need for new churches arises solely fom the increase 
of the Irish population. 
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and I, and all the errand boys in the town, might just 

be wanting it to be a fine, bright, dry day. And would 

it not be so all over the world? Some would wish it 

was warm, some would wish it was cold. Men and 
women sailing in ships on the sea would want it to be 
quiet and calm. Men and women living in a country 
where there was a plague in the air, a plague that made 
people wha breathed it into their bodies rot away and | 
die in thousands—these people might be better if a 
cold, rough; stormy wind would sweep over their 
country and blow the plague away like fury. Then 
that boy with his new skates wants it to freeze harder. 
That mason, that joiner out of work, wants it to thaw. 
The frost might hinder thousands from working, and 
they would have no bread for their children, And 
yet thousands more would dearly like the ground to 
keep hard, and the ponds and pools to keep frozen. 
Oh, for how long? Forever, perhaps. So they feel 
when they’ve got skates on. 

Kif Diamond was selfish; didn’t you say? Ah! is 
Kif the only boy that ever complained about the 
weather? Havn’t I heard boys and girls, big boys and 
girls too, grumble and grunt: “Dear me! Js always 
wet when I want to go out!’ And did nobody ever 
ask God to alter the weather, .except Kif? Just as if 
you and I could tell God what to do better than He 
knows Himself. Suppose God could just give us one 
day all we cared to ask for—Kif asking for it to be 
a wet day, you and I wanting it to be a fine day— 
what a humbledy-pumbledy mix-up of weather we 
should have? 2 


Now I ask you this: Don’t you think it would be 
better to kneel down and thank our all-Father for 
everything He sends, whether it be wet or whether it 
be fine? He sends rough and smooth weather when 
we need it. He sends storms, thunder-claps, lightning- 
flashes that shake everything. He sends showers of 
soft’ snow-blossoms in winter; trees-full of apples in the 
autumn; glad crowds of singing-birds in summer; and 
the strange ggeen buds that burst on all the hedge- 
rows In spring. i 

And the winds may blow 


And the blossoms may fall, 
But the wise, good God is over all. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE QUARRELSOME — KITTENS. 
BY AUNT CLARA, 

Two kittens found a ball of yarn 
While they were playing in the barn, 
With which they had a jolly play 
Until they lost it in the hay. 

** You lost the ball,” said Kitty White; 
**T saw you toss it out of sight.” 

**No, no! "twas you,” said Kitty Grey; 
**T saw you throw the ball away.” 


And now they both began to fight, 

To growl, and kick, and scratch, and bite; 
They cuffed each other’s ears in vain, 
Until both kittens mewed with pain. 


Old Pussy heard the dreadful din, 

And to the barn came hurring in; 

She heard their story in a trice, 

Then gave them both some good advice: 


————— 


“T’m mortified,” said Pussy Grey, 
“To find you quarreling to-day 
About a thing so very small, . 
That’s hardly worth the name of ball. 
“But here it is upon the floor\! 

You cannot have it any niore, 

Now both this moment go to bed 
Upon the hay-mow overhead. 


‘*Hush! hush this momeut, both of you! 
Don’t let we hear another mew. 

When next you lose a thing, don’t mind it, 
But hunt about until you find it.” 


North Andover, Mass, 


KIF DIAMOND. 
BY J. J. WRIGHT. 
Now I ask you this: Did you ever hear of a boy ora 
girl who got up in the morning and wanted it to be a 
wet day? I should think not! You like fine, bright, 
dry days. SodoI. But Kif Diamond didn’t. And 
I’m going to tell you how it was. ; 

Maybe you might think at first-that it was because 
Kif had a grand house to live in, and you might sup- 
pose he wanted it to be wet days so that he could get 
to stay at home, and not go to school, and have no 
lessons to say; and you might, perhaps, guess that he 
liked rainy days best just because he would rather be 
at home romping over warm carpets, rolling on the 
rug in front of the fire, playing with a pussy cat, or 
reading a book. But it wasn’t so. No such thing. 
Kif couldn’t read much. He had never had time to 
go to school, except on Sundays to the “ragged.” 
He hadn’t a bad home, though. They only lived in a 
bare, little tworoomed house, he and his mother. 
His father was away at sea—had been, oh! so long, 
Kif thought. Would he never come home again? 

Kif’s mother couldn’t do much now, since she fell 
down in the street and hurt hersélf one night when 
she had been out working all day, cleaning out a fine, 
big house for a lady, and so Kif—ten-year-old Kif— 
had to work like a little man. _He did his work under 
a railway arch. He had a*box, and a blacking-pot, 
and four brushes. His work was just to make muddy 
shoes clean, and make dusty boots bright. Kif 
Diamond was a shoeblack. ) 

Now this was why Kif got out of bed many a 
morning and wished it would be a wet day.. Because, 
you see, he wanted the water to rain down from. the 
sky, and he wanted the mud to rise up in the streets, 
so that people would mess their boots and make their 
shoes dirty, and that he could get a lot of coppers for 
cleaning them. . é 

I suppose you think he was selfish, don’t you? 
Very selfish to want the weather arranged just to suit 
him? Perhaps he was, alittle. Only, you see, Kif 
didn’t know that he was at all selfish.- He never felt 
a bit foolish to want the weather his own way. 

Sometimes when he had watched “and waited till 
nearly dinner time and hadn’t earned much, sometimes 
when the weather was so fine and bright that there was 
no slush in the streets, and not much dust, and nobody 
came to his corner to have their boots cleaned, 
blackened, and .brightened, Kifs heart seemed to 
sink down into his shoes, and his eyes would lift up 
toward the clouds. He would look up and see the 
sky all white and clear blue, no black rain cloud 
‘about. Then he would say, just in his way of talking: 

“'They’re all white up there to-day. There’s a good 
deal o’ cotton wool i’ them clouds. I just wish them 
as lives up there ’ud tumble down a tubful or two o’ 
rain. They might dry it up again in a minute or two, 
and, my word, wouldn’t I have a proper go!” 

And*then Kif would catch hold of his brushes as if 
he was getting ready to black twenty pairs of boots one 
after another, without resting. But it never rained 
just when he wanted it. He wished it would be wet 
all forenoon many a time, but though he did so long 
for a few coppers for his mother, the clouds never 
changed just for him. Still he watched, and still he 
wished that “them as lives above” would just sprinkle 
the rain down and make the roads wet, and mix up| 
the water and dust into thick mud, and I rather guess 
that he sometimes said a queer, little prayer, andj} 
asked God to make it a wet day for him, and 
God didn’t. } ; 

Now, you see, Kif wasn’t wise enough to think that 
just while he was wishing it would be a wet day you 


- 


AT THE LLANDUDNO HYDROPATHIC — 
ESTABLISHMENT. at 26 


Ler me, Messrs. Editors, use the first person singular. 
Of all the letters of the alphabet “I” lone favourite: 
in the mouth of each it stands for the most important 
person in the world. Away with that German 
humility which does not make a capital of such a 
letter. Is not unconscious testimony the truest? Do 
you not see through the lodp, as through a window, of 
that capital “7,” the Englishman “swaggering dow 
the High-street of the world” vauntingly, egotistice 
Let me thus parade on your paper, in brief space, to 
bore others with a tale of trouble, and tell where rest 
may be found. me 
Much have I been exercised of late in seeking | the. 
cause and object of a loss of voice. Submission to 
suffering is the easier if the reason be aja 
is often hid: but it is diversion from the thought of it 
that curiosity compels a search, Why should anyone — 
speaking the words of sense and truth weekl y be 
silenced? Were it clear that it is a divine ju 
for uttering heresy, this would surely be divine ¢ 
towards the Evangelicals. But it can’t be. U 
account is settled with Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
ing, I may well escape. Itis a judgment both natural a1 
divine; I hear, for long preaching. Eyen so. Wh: 
not cure so vicious a habit in the old way? — # 
cucking stool over pond or river; the self 
will put himself thereon. Many a one, c 
done in some anonymous fashion, would gla 
pull at the rope, and dip the long-winded off 
three, but thirty times in the cooling stream. M 
this dipping anon. My mind rebelliously reject 
these reasons, and fearlessly sticks to it, that if 
body had his due architects had paid this 
which has been extorted from me by a strangely 
adjustment-of circumstances, aed 
Where can the convalescent go for bracin 
change? To the high lands of Davos, where. 
mount up on wings as the eagle? To the shores of - 
the Mediterranean, where first gathered the civilisation — 
of the world, and now its fashion, laziness, { 
and disease? To Egypt, to answer a 
of the Sphinx? Or to Sacramento Vall 
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history research. In the background are Snowdon, 
towering solitarily above lesser peaks against a bright 
sky; the beautiful valley of the Conway river winding 
towards Bettws, with the historic castle at its mouth ; 
on the east Anglesey, with its Druidic associations 
and remains ; while within easy journey on foot the 
remains of an old Roman village and road can be 
visited between Conway and Penmznmawr on the 
hills. One thing about Llandudno is not generally 
known to English people: its climate is the most 
delightful and healthful in England in winter time; 
warm, yet bracing, dry, free from fog, and stimulating. 
A lady who has wintered there for many years, 
a discriminating observer, says there is no place in 
England equal to it in winter. I have myself seen 
snow at Penmenmawr, while not a crystal was to be 
found in Llandudno. I have known it rain heavily at 
Conway, but be perfectly dry on the peninsula. 

It is safe to assert, I suppose, that more is known of 
Llandudno than of hydropathy. The first notice 
history takes of the system is the account given of 
the “Flood:” the first hydropathic establishment, 
therefore, was Noah’s Ark, the first turn round the 
corner of which was the bathroom. It is admitted by 
all hydropathists that this first application of their 
system was on too big a scale, done without the neces- 
sary care in hanging out, drying, rubbing, &c., to be 
any accurate test of its curative effects. Then, again, 
the disease under treatment in this instance was 
spiritual, not bodily. It is not strange, therefore, that 
man did not take kindly to water for a long time, and 
that to-day he snatches eagerly at any substitute for 
quenching his thirst. It is not surprising that the 
method of water cure should be lost sight of until the 
year 1820, A.D., when Priessnitz, neither a physician 
nor man of education, came upon it by accident. The 
world owes much to its laymen. A profession makes 

> its members often dogmatic, move in a circle of ideas ; 

gives them an implicit dependence upon o!d methods, 

. prejudice to the new. Progress often €omes from the 
outside, and is resisted from within. 

. The popular notion is that the hydropathic treatment 
consistsmerely ofwater applications in the various ways— 
wet sheet, compress, douche bath, and diaphoresis or the 

sweating process. A hydropathic establishment is 
supposed to be a kind of private hospital, where 
patients are marshalled for bath, bed, and meals by 
a matron, and experimented upon by a quack. 
No doubt the characteristic feature of this method 
is the use of water as a healing element. That 
water is curative, Liebig,whose opinion on such a 
matter ought to be authoritative, says: By means 
of the water cure treatrhent a change is effected 
in a greater. degree in séx weeks than would 
happen in the ordinary course of nature in three 
. The water application removes the effeei 
“matter of the system; Nature, helped by the simplest 
conditions of living, open air exercise, a regulated diet, 
quiet unbroken sleep taken at the right time, pure 
refining pleasures, does the building up of nerve, 
muscle, and blood, gradually restoring tone and health. 
- Since the days of Priessnitz, large costly establish- 
ments, sumptuously appointed in all departments have 
kept appearing on the Continent, in England and 
Scotland, in which his method has been applied to the 
treatment of many physical and mental ills. These 
health resorts are found usually amid beautiful scenery 
or by the sea, whither professional men exhausted with 
overwork, merchants nervously low with the cares of 
business, old people suffering from chest affections, 
‘and the rich who can afford to delight in the luxury of 
‘the Turkish bath, and the quiet of country life, go for 
relief and cure. ; 
. Among the best of these hydropathic establish- 
ments is the one at Llandudno, which has features 
“peculiar to itself, At the head of the establish- 
ees ce Dr. Thomas, the proprietor, who devotes 
himself exclusively to the care of his visitors. Dr. 
-'Thomas’s view of the healing art is unique. He pro- 
fesses no “ism.” He believes, as sensible people must 
do, that no system will hold the whole of know- 
~ Tedge and experience. His leanings may be towards 
‘: y and the water cure, but he tries to bring 
e resources of hygeine to bear upon disease. 
ppliances are in use here which are little known to the 
culty in this country. The compressed air bath so 
nyaluable in cases of deafness and asthma: the 
rican health lift efficacious for hysteria. The 
: in the baths is pumped from the bay. 
‘The Turkish bath room is spacious and elegant. ‘The 
— teetotal iculty is most ‘sensibly solved. Nothing is 
premises; but visitors can buy in the 
table what they want. ‘The self- 


water 


minister should not receive less than 4150 per annum, 


410 towards the same. object. 


of the new Mission station. 
congregation, held on May 12th, 1878, a resolution was passed 


For this 
account of the 
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principal metropolitan and provincial papers; a billiard 
room with a couple of good tables; music and card 


parties, varied with private theatricals; a splendid | 


binocular microscope, with a very costly assortment of 
objects; an occasional natural history lecture on the 
sea shore objects, with specimens thrown on the screen; 
in these and other ways every refined taste find its 
gratification, and life is at its best. One feature of 
the management strikes every visitor; the soul of 
punctuality is there, at meals, time for turning out 
lights, and bath time. Macaulay could have repeated 
* Paradise Lost” had it been destroyed. ‘The sun could 
be regulated at the Hydro did he miss his course, Let 
thosé in search of rest, tone, change, the sound mind 
in the sound body, try it; they will be satisfied as I 
was with what comes of it. ik M..D, 


EAST LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION. 


THE annual meetingeof this Association was held at Stand 
yesterday, when a cordial welcome was given to the Revs. 
A. B. Camm and John Bevan, ministers who had settled 
in the district during the past year. Mr. Alderman Richd. 
Harwood presided, and Mr. Thos. Aitken, J.P., of Bacup, 
was appointed president: for the ensuing year. The 
following is the substance of 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

The committee have, in the first place, to record a Jarge 
extension of the area of the Association since the last meeting. 
They have great pleasure in announcing that the minister and 
congregation of Preston have once more, as in times past, allied 
themselves with your Mission, and that the county town of 
Lancashire has been enrolled in the list of places connected with 
your Association. Your committee feel sure that their subscribers 
will give a hearty welcome to these friends, both old and new, 
who have shown in this practical way their sympathy with the 
work in which the Mission is engaged. Your committee have 
also assumed the responsibility of assisting the congregation at 
Blackpool, and ‘have added it to the roll of Mission stations. 
The cause at Blackpool had its origin in the zeal of the Missionary 
Conference, which desired to provide Divine worship in accor- 
dance with liberal views of Christianity in that place. For many 
years the congregation held a religious service conducted by 
laymen through the winter months, while during the season the 
pulpit was supplied by ministers from a distance. But after 
a time it was thought to be desirable that the congregation should 
have the benefit of a settled pastor. The result was that your 
committee were solicited on the one hand to make the Conference 
committee ‘‘the conduit of a fertilising: stream,” which should 
flow from East Lancashire, via Manchester, to Blackpool; while 
on the other hand the Blackpool congregation sought to be 
placed under the immediate-management of the East Lancashire 
Mission. Your committee preferred to take the latter course. 


They received a grant of £30 from the British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association, on condition that the newly-appointed 
The 
Manchester District Unitarian Association also made a grant of 
Although it was impossible for 
the committees at London and Manchester to pledge their suc- 


cessors in office, yet your committee venture to trust that these 
grants will be renewed from year to year,,for a time at least. 
This expectation has not been disappointed altogether, for the 
Manchester District Unitarian Association has generously renewed 
the grant for the year 1879, while the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, cannot be said to have withheld their grant 
altogether from Blackpool, as they leave it to your committee to 
dispose of the curtailed grant as they please. Your committee 
feel that the cause at Blackpool has recently proved worthy of 
this renewed assistance. 


It is pleasant to be able to report that 


the congregation has prospered since your committee took charge 
At a meeting of the Blackpool 


expressing their earnest wish that Mr. Camm should be their 
future minister. Mr. Camm accordingly entered on his duties 


the first Sunday in July, and his efficient services have been 


found equally acceptable to the congregation and to visitors. The 


chapel is held in the names of four gentlemen: Rev. J. Black, 


M.A., Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Rev. W..C. Squier, and Rev, Noah 
Green; and it was arranged that no permanent Trust Deed should 
be executed until the debt upon the chapel had been paid off, and 
the members of the Missionary Conference Sub-committee then 


present were understood to pledge themselves to’ pay off the 


debt, and to hand over the building free of debt as soon as pos- 
sible. In the face of this enlarged scope of the operations of the 
Mission, your committee have resolved to recommend to the 
Annual Meeting a change in the name of your Association. As 
your Mission now embraces all the ground occupied by the 
North-Western and North-Eastern Electoral Divisions of the 
County; and as it was thought desirable to retain the familiar 
title of East Lancashire Mission, it will be proposed to you to 
modify the title so that the Mission will henceforth be called 
“©The North and East Lancashire Mission.” During the past 
year the Rev. John Fox has removed from Heywood to become 
the minister of Newark. Your committee wish once more to 
record their sense of his faithful services and self-denying efforts 
which assisted in making Heywood a self-supporting church, 
and to wish him God-speed in the new work which he has under- 
taken. Your committee have received a communication from 
. S. Ainsworth, Esq., of Cleator, announcing the readiness of 
is father to pay over to your treasurer the sum of 4,60, being 
the accumulation of an annual payment of £1 left by the will of 
David Ainsworth, Esq., towards the distribution of tracts in 


‘Darwen. Your committee propose to invest a}l or the greater 


art of this sum, using the interest in the formation of a chapel 
ibrary, and leaving the principal untouched for tMe present, 
until it shall be required for the building of a new school or 
chapel. Your committee have to record, with deep regret, the 
decrease of the ts made by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. When your committe are making every effort, it is 
very discouraging not to receive well-sustained assistance ; but 
your committee trust thatvin face of these difficulties the members 
of your Association may sce their way, when times grow better, 
to increase their subscriptions and, if necessary, to show them- 
selves independent of that extraneous aid which, as experience 
ws, is apt to be somewhat intermittent and unreliable. In 
this crisis of almost leled commercial depression our work 
would have been well nigh suspended had it not been for the 
ial fund raised so zealously in more prosperous seasons. It 
to this that we owe the fact that a new stone church is being 

muilt at Colne and that an iron church has been erected at 
, as will be seen by reference to the 
nd, Stocks in the South-Eastern Rail- 
way have been sold, which realised upwards of £1,800, of which 


- 


! 


| 


sum £700 out of the £800 voted by the committee for 
purpose have been paid towards the erection of the n« 
at Colne, and nearly £1,100 have been paid for th 
land and erection of the church at Darwen, the congregation 
engaging to pay £32. 10s. perannum, Your commit 
that. at Accrington the congregation are once more without a 
minister, owing to the resignation of the Rev. k. W. ! 
and that they have lost members of the congregation by rem 
from the locality, Still the congrégation is striving ‘to 
best in spite of many discouragements, and is looking forward 
the settlement of another and efficient minister in their midst 
The number of membéts is 23 against 30 last year. 
Astley.—The interest in the services has be N tained 
the congregation has kept up in numbers, and has been frequently 
increased by visitors from the orthodox chapels around, Some 
concerts have been given and a Band of Hope has been estab- 
lished. It is an interesting fact that this small congregatio 
seems likely to supply two recruits to our ministry—Mr. 
Holt being already admitted.as a student of the Home Missionary 
Board, while Mr. John Mather, late secretary of the Astley 
gregation, now devotes his Sundays to preaching and teac hing at 
Croft. The number of members is 30 against 23 last year. 
Bilackpool.—The settlement of the Rev, A. B. Camm has proved 


en well sustained, 
* . 


a complete success. His services are highly appreciated’ by the 
regular congregation and by occasional visitors. Nor is that al], 
A Sunday school, numbering 25, has- been established, new 
hymn books have been purchased ; a class, principally for the 
teaching of singing, has been commenced; a drawing class 


through the kindness of a friend at a distance, who sends copics 
and corrects the scholars’ work, has been started under the 
immediate supervision of a gentleman in Blackpool. The 
Christmas Tree proved successful beyond expectation. It 
realised £38, part of which (£20) has been voted by the congre- 
gation as a present to the minister, while the balance is to be 
spent in the erection of a class-room or vestry. Lectures given 
at the chapel have been fully reported in the local papers. The 
number of members is 34. 

Bolton.—The friends at Commission-street, may be congratu- 
lated upon the successful result of the bazaar held in Lank-street 
School in April last, by which the sum of £659 4s. 11d. was 
realised to clear off the debt upunthe chapel. This sum is to be 
temporarily invested for the benefit of the congregation, in order 
that the interests of the church and the day school may not 
clash, The congregation feel deeply indebted to their friends 
neay and far who helped them to clear off the debt, and especially 
to the Rev. A. Lazenby who, on the eve of leaving Bolton, threw 
himself so devotedly .into the work as to ensure its successful 
issue. The congregation have since secured the services of the 
Rev. John Bevan, late of Pudsey. His faithful devotion to the 
duties of his new sphere, and his earnest and unaffected piety 
have already produced the most favourable impression; and it is 
to be hoped that the untifing efforts of the minister and of many 
faithful and long tired coadjutors will not be made in vain, The 
number of members is 74 against 93 last year. 

Burniey.—The congregation seem to haye been equally 
fortunate in their election of the Rev. Thomas Leyland to be 
their minister; while in spite of bad times the congregation has 
paid off the debt on the organ, and put the heating apparatus 
into thorough order at the cost of about 440. A ‘‘social union” 
has been organised, which meets weekly, and a congregational 
tea party is held once a month, The library has been re- 
organised, and there is a very close relationship between the 
Sunday school and the church, The number of members is 66 
against 63 last year. 

Colne.—The severe weather has arrested the building of the 
new chapel and prevented the congregation from getting into 
their new school, so that they have been compelled to worship 
through the severest portion of another winter’in the large and 
unheated Cloth Hall. In spite of these difficulties the congregation 
and school maintain theirnumbers. The congregation has raised 
4213 during the year, and the Rey, W. Matthews has, in addition 
to his faithful services, contributed letters to the local papers on 
on the subject of ‘‘ Eternal Punishment.” The number of members 
is 36 against 32 last year. 

Darwei.—The year has been noted by the opening of a new 
iron church, the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A:, of Liverpool, being 
the preacher on the occasion. In spite of singularly unfavourable 
weather there was a very good attendance, both on the day of 
opening and on the following Sunday. Since then the numbers 
have been very encouraging, especially in thesevening, when 
there is an average attendance of go to i100. During the distress 
caused by the strike instructional classes were opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Osler, which were well attended, The Mutual Improve- 
ment” Society, the Sunday school, and other congregational 
institutions are in a flourishing condition; while outside the 
denomination Mrs. Osler has done good service in promoting the 
delivery of two courses of cookery lectures. The number of 
members is 29 against 16 last year. 

Rawtenstall,—Your committee have ‘also great pleasure in 
reporting that a good work is being done here, under the ministry 
of Rev. H. Hill. The congregation and affiliated institutions 
are in a healthy condition. ‘The Sunday school is in an especially 
efficient state, and the friends, although they have so recently 
restored the interior of their chapel, are looking forward to the 
time when they will be able to erect a schoolroom, which is at 
present a great desideratum both for school and congregation. 
The number of members is 82 against So last year. 

Your committee feel that it is matter for sincere congratulation 
that, in spite of bad times, the Mission stations are, on the 
whole, in so flourishing a condition. With a renewal of pros- 
perous times much may be expected from those who are doing so 
well under difficulties; and, indeed, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that while new fields of operation are being openadl up, every 
effort will be put forth to carry on the work at old-cstablished 
stations, and to render them as successfu! as possible, so that 
they may be able not only to become self-supporting, but in their 
turn to offer to others the same assistance which they have them- 
selves received. In that hope your committee find their- only 
justification for the large responsibilities which have recently 
been assumed. 

The treasurer’s account showed a balance in hand at the 
beginning of the year of £211. 8s. 114d. ‘The Mission Sunday 
collections realised £178, 8s..734d., and from other sources 
£70. 7s. 9d. was received, making in all £450. 5s. 44. The 
balance in hand at the close of the year was £97. 12s. 8d. Of 
the special fund there is invested in South Eastern Stock still 


£1,600. 
Dene EE ed 
Rincwoov.—The children of the school, fifty-two in number, 
with teachers and friends, through the kindness of I’. W. Osler, 
Esq., of Birmingham, were invited to tea in the schoolroom on 
February 24th. After tea they were amused with all kinds of 
, huts and oranges being plentifully supplied. The Rev. 
. Agar, with the teachers from Poole, were also present. 
Glees and songs were sung. Mrs. Smith, wife of the Rev. 
J. Smith, precited at the harmonium (a present recently made 
to the school), and a very pleasant evening was spent, 


76 
TIRED MOTHERS. 
A LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee— 
Your tired knee that has much to bear— 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight, 
You do not prize the blessing overmuch— 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 
But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are all so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow on your tired knee— 

This restless curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again, 

If the white feet into the grave had tripped— 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


I wonder that some mothers ever fret 

At precious darlings clinging to their gown; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 

Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor— 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear it patter in my house cnce more ; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 

She was more blissfully content thanI! , 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head! 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown— 
The little boy I used to kiss is—dead. 


—frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper. 
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BABU KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


‘Tue forty-ninth anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj was 
held.in the last week of January. The striking feature 
of the meeting was an address, delivered in the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, on Thursday, the 23rd of that month, 
by the Minister of the Somaj of India, Babu KesHup 
CHUNDER SEN. The title of this address—the 
extraordinary subject of an extraordinary lecture, as 
a contemporary describes it—was, “Am I an Inspired 
Prophet?” ‘Those who have from time to time read 
the utterances of ‘‘The Minister,” as he loves to call 
himself, will not be so greatly astonished at either the 
question or the answer. Babu Sen has long assumed 
a place of exceptional authority; and more recently 
he has put forward a theory of inspiration in connection 
with his own doings, and especially the affair of his 
daughter’s marriage, which would plainly imply that if 
he is not a prophet he is, at least, an exceptional and 
an inspired man. And this is what he claims for 
himself in the present address. 

The language is that of an exalted egotism, which 
the charitable European reader might lay to.the door 
of an Oriental fanaticism that requires the disciple 
to worship his Guru. But Mr. Sen, if he falls into 
trains of thought and speech highly suggestive of such 
a fanaticism, himself reminds us, in this address, that 
he was brought up in English schools and colleges, 
and received an essentially Western training. He 
says: “I am practical as an Englishman. I cannot 
indulge in dreams.” He is ‘an Asiatic in devotion, 

ut an European in practical energy.” It were to be 
wished that he had spoken in terms suitable to a 
European education, which would have been, we are 
assured, as acceptable to the bulk of his hearers in the 


Calcutta Town Hall, as to the wider public whom he | felt he was speaking to me as I am speaking to you here. | the teacher of the adult class, for the m 


doubtless meant to address at the same time, 

Great allowances should be made for a man who is 
inspired with a vision of reform, and who seeks to 
realise it for himself and for his country and age, in 
some manner worthy of the ideal. Such a one may 
feel instinctively, or may have gathered the conviction 
from observation, that the successful reformer must 
have an abnormal degree of  self-assertion. 


his truth is worth anything it is for . the 
world; and if he clearly sees it, and truly believes 


it to be for the healing of the nations, he must not 
permit any false diffidence to close his mouth, or any 
personal scruples to damp his energy. All this we can 


accordingly, But we must own to a feeling of dislike 
to Babu Srn’s utterances, notwithstanding these con- 


s 
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siderations. We looked to find something of an 
honest doubt about himself in present circumstances ; 
but just where his conduct has been most obviously 
doubtful in the eye of common consistency, he is 
perfectly self-assured. Even an inspired prophet 
might have said ‘I was perplexed by many difficulties, 
and did a sort of best in the circumstances, if not a 
| true best for a prophet or a reformer,’ and might have 
| then cleared his soul with ‘an admission that he had 
‘yielded a less perfect obedience to the law than he had 
laid down for others, and so had his absolution. But 
'Babu Kesuus will condescend to own no wrong. 
|The marrying of his daughter while she and her 
| husband were both much under the age required by 
the Brahmo law, was a grave error in the leader of a 
society which was strenuously attempting to improve 
social relations, and to raise.the, marriage standard. 
If there was something exceptional in the case, 
let it be pleaded according to principles regulating 
such a question. Babu Sen and his defenders have 
done this. to some extent, though it must be said 
in reply to their best arguments, that exceptions in 
a social law urged by a leader of a religious reform are 
extremely dangerous things. But what does Bahu 
Sen? Not content with such mundane reasoning he 
forecloses reproach or debate with an assertion of his 
inspiration!—and not merely of a general directive 
authority which placed him superior to others, and so, 
by a possible inference, superior to the letter of a law 
binding upon others—not this, but a special inspiration, 
conveying to him that it was in this case the Divine 
will that the marriage should take place. We had the 
deepest respect for Babu Krsuus; we have wished 
all along to understand his conduct so as to see it in 
the best light possible, but we cannot dismiss a feeling 
of utter pain and despair at this deliberate and un- 
modified transference of his own questionable-looking 
actions to the Almighty. 

When we began to read this manifesto and found 
that the speaker was going to deprecate his being 
called a prophet, and to admit that he was “among the 
sinners of the world, not among the saints,” we almost 
hoped—we cannot say altogether, but we did catch at 
the hope—that Babu SEN had made up his mind to put 
himself right with himself and everybody, and Cop 
above all, by allowing some possibility of error in the 
instance that was most critical. Would that he had 
done so!—for the sake of a great cause in which he 
has been and might be a great power. But while he was 
ready to confess any amount of sin in the general, it 
soon became manifest that this was not to be applied 
to the matter that lay on everyone’s mind. This was 
'all very human, weakly human; not like the wise and 
‘conscientious deliverance of a great soul. 

These being, from inevitable circumstances, leading 
points, test points as we may say, in the address, and 
these being so unsatisfactory, the rest of it is spoilt for 
us. When Mr. SEN, disclaiming the title of prophet, 
tells us that he is ‘‘a singular man,’ we wonder what 
induced him to use such a singular expression. He is 
not an ordinary man, and in a very good and true 
sense of tHe word it might be said that he is an inspired 
man. He has a capacity of spiritual insight, a soul of 
devotion, in addition to many other high qualities and 
many advantages of social position and of education. 
The record he gives of his surrender in youth to the 
call that came to him from Gop is clouded by a 
phraseology which he has used much of late, but which 


wild-looking man, John the Baptist, was seen going about, 
not exactly in the midst of the gloom of night, but in the 
morning twilight—in the wilderness of India, sayin 

SRepent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” I 


I confronted his spirit. I heard his voice. It was real ; 
it was clear—“ Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” These words stirred me. The man’s raiment 
was of camel’s hair, and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. I fell down and I learnt contrition and repentance 
at the feet of John the Baptist. Why came he to me? 
Did he really come tome? Yes, he did come to me—he 
whose voice was heard in Judea several centuries ago. 
And he came to me because God sent him to me for m 


4 the Baptist—* Take no thought, said He, for 
ms what ye shall eat, or what a or what ye 


shall put on, e no n *These 
words of Jesus found a lasting lodgment in my heart, 
have ever since continued to 1 me. 

Jesus fini his wi 

and that was the tra 

strong, heroic, 
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flashed like lightning across my whole heart and soul, and 
I began to realise my destiny more vividly from that hour. 
I was to live in the midst of the world and do my work, 
and fulfil my mission there, but I was not to be gathered 
amongst worldly-minded men. I was destined to be a 
man of faith. I was destined and commissioned by God 
to be a spiritually-minded, and not a worldly-minded 
man. 


| Let these words be read by themselves and they will 
be felt to come from a rare and nobly gifted spirit— 
one of a high but pure ambition—pure, at least in 
those first promptings, though perhaps, in its tinge of 
/egoism, showing where weakness might ultimately be 
found out. 

The principle point of the discourse is Mr.- SEN’s 
theory of inspiration, or rather statements as to his 
| own inspiration which imply a theory that has been 
much discussed among Brahmos of his own party and 
of other schools. The whole question is vitiated to 
our minds by the context—its relation to the 
marriage. When will this conjunction of alien 
subjects be allowed to cease? Not, certainly, 
so long as the leader of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India insists upon their inter-dependence. Let 
him keep his inspiration for the hours of the 
spirit. ‘The Maharajah and Maharance have the best 
wishes, of a large number of persons in Europe and 
India, who know them only through an interest in 
the movement which their union has so deeply affected. 


in 1832, in a commercial capacity, but eyentu 


The best friends of Brahmoism will desire nothing so 
much as that those young lives may run happily on 
their course, and at last “ grow aged together,” while 
the cause of Brahmoism relieves itself from the 
momentary entanglement. Meanwhile Babu Cesnus 
CHUNDER SEN might do worse than take a holiday 
voyage. 


Rev, Joseph Bepwood, ot €ondon, 


We recorded in our news column, last week, the 
serious illness of the Rev. Joseph Heywood, one of the 
Domestic Missionaries of the London Ministry to the 
Poor; and now, after upwards of thirteen years labour © 
there, we have to record the sad _ intelligence of his 
death on Tuesday last. Mr. Heywood has been a. 
quiet, faithful Christian worker. He was one of the 
first students of the Home Missionary Board, and 
settled at Kingswood near Birmingham. Here he 
remained till his removal to London as minister at the — 
Chapel-street Station. er- 


~ 


; We feel assured that his per- 
sistent labours have left a permanent memorial 


a mp 
WE regret to announce the death of Dr. H. 
which took place on Tuesday last, at his res 
Heaton Norris. He was well known as a succe 
teacher of the German language and literature, | 
was honorary secretary to the Board of Schoolm 
and also to the Oxford and Cambridge Local Ex 
ations in Manchester.: His energy and_ inc 
contributed largely to the success of the im 
meetings which now for a long series of yea 
been held every summer in the Free-trade Ha’ 
the presidency of distinguished men of letter 
ticians, and statesmen. Dr. Marcus was born 
year 1811. He wasa native of Tessin, in ] 
burg, and received the higher training of his: 
a private college at Schwerin. He settled in E 


" 


adopted the profession of a teacher, in whi n his g 
intelligence, assiduity, and amiable character y 
him a large measure of esteem and success. Fi 
year 1853 he resided in Manchester until a 
ago, when he removed to Heaton Norris, and a 


friends of Lower Mosley-street Sunday Schools, te 
Institution Dr. Marcus was devotedly attached, 
his loss as that of one whom they cannot 

replace. Entering the school in July, 1854, for z 
he gave the most faithful attendance to h 


which he had the deepest regard, finding 
delight in friendly conversation upon to; 
interest and upon subjects of lasting ir 
youngmen. Unlike many at present, he 
faith in Sunday-school work, and was re 
personal convenience and even the 

the furtherance of its aims. His g 


willingly ab 
behalf of Sunday scho 
. His wide experic 
: Unitarian a Sunday sh 
of which he was for some time the. 
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_In various ways he gave valuable aid in the cause of 
‘Liberal Christianity, as lay preacher in connection with 
the District Unitarian Association, and with that of 
-the East Cheshire Christian Union. Besides rendering 
~€ffective service for many years on the Committee, he was 
-also honorary tutor of the German language to the 
Students of the Home Missionary Board. He died 
-after a few days illness from an acute attack of con- 
gestion of the lungs, to the great regret of all who 
have come within his influence. 

The funeral will take place at 3 o’clock on Saturday 
next, March 8th, at Stockport Cemetery. Friends are 
Tequested to be there not later than 2 30. A train 
leaves London Road at 2 p.m. 

On Sunday afternoon a memorial service will be 
-held in the Lower Mosley-street Schools at 2.30, at 
which old and present scholars and teachers are 
earnestly requested to be present. 


Kenjamin Templar, F.K.A.S., of Southport, 


MANY years ago an agitation arose in Lancashire and 
Cheshire—Manchester being the centre of it—in 
favour of unsectarian education. The plan of it was 
drawn out in the form of a Bill, and to show that the 
principles of it were practicable, a Model Secular 
-School was established in Jackson’s Row, Manchester, 
-about 1854. With this school the name of Benjamin 
Templar, whose death we regret this day to record, is 
-associated. He conducted it successfully for many 
years, and it formed a practical pioneer for our present 
Board Schools, He was a native of Bristol, and 
‘formerly schoolmaster at the British School, Bridport. 
‘While at the secular school, where he had children of 
the lowest social grade, he efficiently prepared himself 
‘for the duties of a middle class boarding school, 
-and this he opened about twelve years ago at Tetlow 
Fold, Cheetham Hill, near Manchester. Here he 
aboured for some time, when he resolved to remove 
to Southport, and Holly Bank School, at Birkdale, 
was opened by him. While in Manchester he took an 
interest in the work of our Sunday School Association, 
and gave several papers explanatory of his ideas to 
Sunday-school teachers. He also wrote a work for 
the London Sunday School Association, Moral and 


| Religious Lessons, which was highly spoken of. He 
- was also the author of Reading Lessons in Social 


Lconomy, A Graduated School Arithmetic, and two 


pamphlets, Zhe Religious Difficulty in National Educa- 


tion, and Questions for School Boards. ‘The Unitarian 


“body can ill afford to lose such men as Mr. Templar. 


NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

i REV. H. SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 
*THEOLOGIANS have generally drawn a sharp and, as they 
think, important distinction between natural and revealed 
religion. By natural religion they have meant all the 


_ religion which a man can find out, as it were, for himself, 
_ by the natural exercise of his mental faculties. “Canst 
_ thou by searching find out God?” asks one of the speakers 
in the book of Job; and theologians have answered, 


“Yes, a good deal of knowledge about God, and His works 
and ways, and about how to serve and please Him, can be 


_ discovered by the diligent and reverent use of human 


, a 


‘reason.”* Man’s finite wisdom cannot of course find out 
the Infinite unto perfection; but your knowledge may be 


_ quite real and true as far as it goes, even though there 


> 
. 


still remains a mystery which none can fathom. The 
great heathen philosophers of ancient Greece and Romes 
@.g., had only their own minds by which to discover divine 
truth; but Plato utters some of the grandest, truest 
thoughts about God ever conceived in the human soul, 
-and the writings of Seneca are full of maxims beautiful 
-enough to have come straight out of the Sermon on the 


_ Mount. Or take the great religions of India and China: 


_ the more theologians learn about them, the more they 
- admire them, and feel that they are full of truth and 


beauty. Thus impartial inquirers have generally come to 


- admit that it is possible by searching to find out a great 
__ deal of truth about God, about His glorious works and 
His righteous will; and whatsoever knowledge has been 


> 


- various parts, the 1 


ascribed to the unassisted use of man’s natural faculties, 


been called natural religion, or natural theology. 
modern times this mode of investigating divine 
has been largely relied upon. Paley’s Natural 
slogy is simply an appeal to the ordinary intellect, the 
sense, of mankind. His whole argument from 
his kind. If you find a watch by the road- 
ou know it has not come there of itself. 
somebody must have made it, must have 
cunning mechanism, and adapted its 
the wheels, the hands, and 


in the fitting together of different parts so that they will 
work together to achieve a common purpose, more adapta- 
tion, in short, of means to ends, than is displayed in a 
watch. The universe, then, must have had an intelligent 
cause: a cause as much stronger, and wiser, and better 
than a man, as the universe is greater than a watch. The 
great, first cause must be an Intelligent Power adequate 
to create and sustajn the universe. This argument from 
design is still to many minds very convincing, but it is 
impossible to deny that its cogency has been affected by 
the new doctrine of evolution. The question is now one 
on which a good deal may be said on both sides. 

These, then, are examples of what is meant by natural 
religion, of what has been found by those who have thus 
sought divine truth; and those who seek most diligently 
and perseveringly, and who -have the brightest intellects 
and the broadest sympathies—they have the best oppor- 
tunity of thus finding out the Almighty most nearly to 
perfection. But the Christian church has never been 
satisfied with this natural religion, and she has done well 
in not being satisfied. Religion is not something specially 
for the wise and prudent, something to be found out only 
by those who have time and opportunity to search, to be 
found out most by those whose intellect is keenest and 
learning most profound. No form of religion, no church, 
has ever obtained any hold over the masses of mankind 


unless it'was a gospel for the common people; unless it. 


could bring glad tidings to the busy toiler, worn and jaded 
with his work; unless it could speak a message of comfort 
and peace when the human frame lies helpless on the 
sick couch, when the brain is dizzy and cannot think, 
when the heart beats feebly, and the whole natural man is 
prostrate and very weary; unless it could speak words of 
power to the erring and degraded, the careless and the 
sinful; unless it could recall the wanderer and bring him 
on his knees in utter abasement and contrition; unless it 
could then restore the penitent, and say, “Thy sins are 
forgiven, go in peace.” This is what religion must be 
able to do to have any hold upon the world, and therefore 
natural religion is not enough. Nor has the church ever 
been left dependent on it. She has had continual cause 
to re-echo the prayer of thankfulness to God that things 
which would otherwise have been known only to the wise 
and prudent, aye, and things which would have been 
hidden even from them, have been revealed unto very 
babes, that thus it has seemed good in the sight of our 
heavenly Father. Natural religion has been supplemented 
by revealed religion. 


It is needless to dwell upon the two principal forms 
which Christians have generally supposed this revelation 
to take. They are, of course, the voice of the Roman 
Catholic Church—now especially as uttered ex cathedra 
from the lips of an infallible Pope; and the Bible, or, as 
this book is often called, the Word of God. In either of 
these ways an authoritative revelation is obtained. 
Truths are made known which man could not have found 
out for himself, or which only a few specially gifted men 
could have found out for themselves, or which could 
only have been guessed at and perhaps deemed probable, 
but which could not have been known for certain. And this 
will not do. Religious truths must be known for certain, 
and be accessible to all the world. Well, but the sick and 
the ignorant, and the weary and the sinful, can all be 
reached by an authoritative revelation. It is just what will 
reach men best in a state of conscious weakness and 
dependence. It does not tell them to search and think 
for themselves, and decide according to their best judg- 
ment. It comes and says, “This is true, believe it; 
this is God’s will, do it, and ask no idle questions.” 
Where would be the Roman Catholic Priest without his 
infallible church, or the Wesleyan local preacher without 
his infallible Book? Imagine each left entirely to natural 
religion, deprived of their supernatural revelation. Their 
efforts would be absolutely paralysed. 

This brings us to a point of special interest to Uni- 
tarians at the present time. It seems so much as if we 
had nothing but this natural religion, and as if this fact 
might account for a good’ many things. It is some 
centuries since our ancestors gave up believing in the 
infallibility of the Church of Rome, and they never did 
believe very much in the Pope. As for the Bible, that 
generally still retains its place of honour in the pulpit and 
on the cottage shelf; but one thing about it is wery clear, 
it does not save us from the necessity of thinking for 
ourselves. It may be to us the vehicle of a revelation, 
but it does not come to us as a revelation, every word 
of which is absolutely inspired. It does not tell us 
exactly what to believe, and just what to do, and bid us 
ask no idle questions. On the contrary, it is always 
forcing questions uponus, and compelling us to use ourjudg- 
ments to answer them, compelling us to appeal to our own 
consciences to decide questions of right and wrong, and 
to use our intellects to decide questions of true and false. 
It'is a book which asks to be studied critically. But here 
we are back in natural religion ; the religion for the wise 
and prudent, for scholars and critics; not a revelation for 
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babes, not a Gospel for the common people, not a word 
with power for the sinful and a message of peace to the 
humble penitent. 

Are we then really without a revealed religion? Have 
we nothing corresponding to what the word of the Pope is 
to the devout Roman Catholic, or the word of the Bible is 
to the ignorant but sincere orthodox evangelical? Does 
nothing speak to us with authority, saying, “ This is true, 
helieve it ; this is God’s will, do it.” Have we no Gospel 
which comes home to us most when we are sick and can- 
not reason, when we are sad and would not think, when 
we are painfully conscious of our weakness and de- 
pendence ? 

To help us answer this solemn question there come to 
us, ringing down the intervening ages, certain words of 
most familiar sound—* the people were astonished at his 
doctrine, for he taught them as one having authority.” 
What was this authority? The chief priests and the 
scribes wanted Jesus to tell them by what authority he 
did these things. Can we-find out, can we answer their 
question, and so discover, may be, the solution of our 
own? Yes, the answer has long been preached in our 
churches, though its significance and importance are very 
far yet from being duly appreciated. Christ did not 
appeal to the authority of any book or church; on the 
contrary, he distinctly set his teaching above the words of 
both. One thing had been said in the Hebrew Scriptures 
of them of old, now he had a different command. Deeply 
reverenced as these Scriptures were, there were cases in 
which he wauld over-ride their plainest precepts. And little 
respect indeed, did some of the utterances of the living 
church of Jerusalem meet with at his hands. They made 
the word of God of none effect by their tradition; and 
he denounced them as fools and hypocrites, On what, then, 
did he rely when he spoke as one having authority? For 
the truth of his teaching, he trusted to the revelation made 
in his own soul; for its acceptance, he relied upon’ the 
same revelation being made in the souls of his hearers, 
upon the same truths being revealed unto babes, made 
known unto them through the direct inspiration of God, 
without any long course of study or deep thinking. He 
relied upon the spirit of God bearing witness with the 


| spirit of men, and telling them in tones of absolute 


certainty, “This is true, believe it; this is right, do it.” 
This was his method and the method of his apostles; and 
as the common people heard him gladly, and as in the 
early Christian church not many wise, not many mighty, 
not many noble, were called, but the weak and foolish 
things were chosen to confound the clever and the strong, 
as it was unto babes; rather than unto the wise and prudent 
that the glories of Christianity were first revealed, so we 
may be sure that this appeal to a direct revelation in every 
humble, trusting soul was not made in vain. 


Here we too may find our revealed religion. The word 
is not buried deep in mines of learning, to be discovered 
only by laborious students ; it is not away in some far-off 
heaven, to be read only in the prophet’s transcendental 
vision; it is not across the stormy seas of doubt, to be 
found only by the adventurous sceptic as the result of 
long and perilous search. It is very nigh thee, the word 
isin thy heart. We hear the voice “through the din of 
earthly interests and the storm of human passion.” Amid 
the throng and press of daily duties it is “a lgmp unto 
our feet and a light unto our path.” It interrupts no 


honest work, only lightens the toil and ennobles the task ; — 


for by glorifying all service, it casts a shining halo around 
the lowliest drudgery that is of real use to mankind. In 
the hour of weariness or woe, of conscious weakness and 
painful dependence, this inner revelation brings its sweet 
assurance that a time shall come when sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away, when the discipline of adversity shall be 
needed no more, when saintly strength shall have been 
made perfect out of mortal weakness. In the 
hour of sore perplexity and over-anxious care, this 
revelation bids us trust a Heavenly Father whose 
love surpasseth knowledge, and whispers, “ But one thing 
is needful, choose the good part, cast thy burden 
on'the Lord.” In the hour of temptation this revelation bids 
us strive to enter in at the narrow gate, and sternly warns 
against the broad and easy way that leads to dsstruction, 
and gives us the solemn assurance that each individual 
soul must work out its own salvation from sin, that we 
cannot be made good by any act of omnipotence, that real 
virtue can be founded only on our own free choice. In the 
hour of sin this revelation comes and mars our stolen joy 
with its sad, reproachful presence; and even though we 
close our eyes and stop our ears and harden our hearts 
yet the love of God, seeking us out in spite of our wicked- 
ness and folly, often proves too much for our endeavours; 
we come to ourselves and realise our sins; we writhe in 
agonies of remorse, and cry “Heavenly Father, I have 
sinned and done evil in thy sight; 1 am no more worthy to 
be called thy son; make me as a hired servant; but oh, 
take me back to the old home!” And in this hour of 
true penitence, the revelation dawns upon our souls, “Th 
sins are forgiven; thou wast as one dead, but thou 
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words, have referred them to the destruction of Jerusalem, ) tidily as this? In India, says Mr. Watson, elephants afe- 


alive again, and there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth.” 

Such may be our revealed religion, and it may well 
claim to be called by this name, because it is something 
revealed direct to each individual human soul; because it 
speaks to us with the authority which belongs to all the ex- 
perience of our inner life. It readily seeks to express 
itself in language consecrated by the utterance of saints 
and prophets, but it is revealed as religion only where it 
is personally felt. Thus it rests upon the most certain of 
all authority. You may doubt everything else, but you 
cannot doubt the direct testimony of your own conscious- 
ness. At the same time, however; it is natural religion in 
sense of being the. simple outcome of developed human 
nature. The distinction between it and what we have 
hitherto called natural religion, rests entirely on a dis- 
tinction within the human mind. The former is the 
knowledge about-God and his will which we get from the 
faculty of spiritual insight; the latter is what we get from 
the intellectual faculties of external observation and 
logical reasoning. Revealed religion is spiritual religion, 
derived from that side of human nature which is often 
found more developed in babes—in the humble, trustful 
minds of the children of the kingdom of heaven—than 
among those who are ever so wise in secular knowledge 
or prudent in any matter of scientific prevision. 

It seems, then, that instead of treating revealed religion 
as supplementary to natural religion, we should begin with 
the fundamental religious facts which we can learn from 
our inner experience, from our spiritual faculties, and then 
our intellectual knowledge will come to clear up many a 
glorious but cloudy vision into definite conception, to con- 
firm many a struggling hope, and systematise our whole 
theology. To quote from Miss Cobbe, “In a word, the 
first article of our creed is, I believe in God the Holy 
Ghost.” Then we may go and learn all that science and 
philosophy can teach us about the outward manifestations, 
the works, and the ways of this self-same Deity; “we 
accept with joy and comfort the faith in the Creator and 
Orderer of the physical universe, and believe in God the 
Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth. And lastly 
we rejoice in the knowledge that (in no mystic 
Athanasian sense, but in simple fact) these two are one. 
The God of Love and Justice who speaks in conscience, 
and whom our inmost hearts adore, is the same God who 
rolls the sun and guides the issues of life and death.” * 

In conclusion, it is well that we should remind ourselves 
that men differ from one another at least as much in: 
regard to this gift of spiritual insight, as in regard to 
intellectual gifts. We have had mathematicians like 
Newton, and men with a genius for inductive research 
like Faraday. These have been our leaders in scientific 
knowledge. And there have been men of transcendent 
religious genius, prophets to whom was revealed incom- 
parably more of God’s highest truth than can be made 
knownatonce to all ofus. Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, John, Thomas 
4 Kempis, Channing, Parker, these, andsuch as these, should 
be our leaders in revealed religion. They tell us what they 
feel to be true about God, His ways, and His will; andwedo 
not doubt that they describe what was to them real ex- 
perience. Itis for us to follow their thoughts and try to 
bring our minds closer to theirs. It is for us to try to see 
as they saw, to think as they thought, to feel as they felt. 
Not till this happens will the religion revealed to them 
become revealed to us; but it may be a mighty help to 
seekers after God and His will to follow in the track of the 
great prophets of our race. With bleeding feet they 
climbed many a steep and stony path; with breaking hearts 
they waited and waited till light should dawn upon some 
agonising mystery. Assuredly they have much to teach 
us, and those who are willing to learn of them, and who 
make the effort needful to lift the soul into communion 
with them, shall have abundant occasion to thank God for 
having revealed unto themselves things hidden from the 
wise and prudent, feeling it is “even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good m thy sight.” H...S> a 


WHAT THE EXPECTED SECOND COMING 
OF CHRIST TEACHES US. 
DR. VANCE SMITH. 
THE fourth discourse was delivered on Sunday evening, 
by Dr. Vance Smith on “The second coming-ef Christ.” 
He noticed the prevalence of millenial expectations at 
different periods. Various persons of note have even 
ventured to fix upon the exact year of the advent, but in 
every case, thus far, such prophecies have proved futile. 
Yet the New Testament clearly speaks in many places of 
Christ's coming again, He was to come again speedily, it 
was thought, and within the lifetime of many then living. 
St. Paul refers to those who shall be alive and remain at 
the coming of the Lord, and anticipates that they shall be 
caught up in the clouds together with those that were 
already dead to meet the Lord in the air, Such expecta- 
‘tions have never been fulfilled, and interpreters, feeling 
the difficulty of admitting the natural meaning of the 


* Alone to the Alone, p. xv., sq. 


or have sought to explain them away by some other | 
application equally improbable. Butsurely the Scriptures | 
ought to be treated with fairness and honesty, and we are | 
bound to take their own meanings, and not merely such as | 
we may ourselves choose to force upon them. Such 
language then. ought to be accepted in its natural and 
literal sense. It probably originated in some misunder- 
standing in this case as in many others. We have not 
now the means of a perfect explanation; but if Christ 
spoke of the diffusion and triumph of the Gospel under the 
image of his own presence and kingdom, the disciples 
might understand this of his actual coming to reign 
personally on the earth, and this would give origin to the: 
very definite form in which the expectation appears in the 
New Testament» Some important inferences arise front 
the nature of the case before us.. Divine Providence is 
teaching the world not only by the written word, but by 
history and the discoveries of science. If some things 
appear in the Scriptures which are out of harmony with 
these later teachings, this has, doubtless, been intended to 
be so. Men have to grow in knowledge, and put away 
childish things. Intermixed with much that is true, and 
wise and beautiful, the Bible contains some things that 
come down to us from the infancy of the world, and are 
only as the monuments of human ignorance and error 
Experience and science, if we are wise and teachable, will 
supplement the less perfect knowledge which has come 
to us from ancient times about the creation of the world 
and antiquity of man upon the earth, and other things of 
this kind. God, we may be sure, is still revealing Himself 
to us, and we must not close our minds to His revelations. 
We must not fancy that we have attained all the truth that 
is attainable by man, or think, as some seem to do, that 
what the Church believed in ages of darkness, or what 
bishops and statesmen supposed to be perfect religious 
truth in the days of Queen Elizabeth, is all the truth that 
is within our reach. The attitude which becomes human 
frailty and ignorance is not that of infallibility, but that of 
humility and diffidence, and the earnest desire to know 
more, and still more of the infinite will. The Christian 
world has been shown by the lapse of ages and the non- 
fulfilment of its expectations, that it is in vain to look 
forward to a millenial reign of Christ on the earth. And 
so it is that time and events, and changing circumstances, 
and revelations of science, all unite to show us that we 
must learn by experience, that we must compare and 
temper ancient ideas with the great results of our life’s 
teaching, and moreover, that it is the will of God himself 
that we should do this. Unless we do so we shal! only 
build our house of religious faith upon the sand. It will 
not be able to withstand the floods and tempests ‘of 
advancing time. It will assuredly fall before them, and 
reat will be the fall of it. mde 
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SOME LESSONS FROM ANIMALS.—I. 
WE have lately come across, and read with interest, a 
book on The Reasoning Power in Animals, by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson. Fora few weeks to come we shall select 
from this book such anecdotes about animals as will be 
not only most interesting to Sunday scholars, but also be 
helpful in the way of showing how the “dumb creatures” 
sometimes set good examples to human beings, * 

The book begins with several chapters about elephants, 
and it is from these that our first selections will be made. 
As a preliminary, the teacher, if he please, and if the class 
be equal to understanding the matter, may explain the 
difference between Reason and Instinct, instinct being 
defined as “the natural impulse by. which animals are 
guided to an action without arrangement of plans or even 
previous experience,” while Reason is calculation and, 
applied to matters of practice, involves the conscious selec- 
tion of certain means for the accomplishment of certain 
‘ends. Instinct leads all creatures to throw themselves 
into an attitude of defence when they are attacked or are 
exposed to some sudden danger; but only some posses- 
sion of reasoning power could have led the elephant of 
which two heathen writers tell to have practised by himself 
at night the steps ina dance which he had not performed 
well by day and had beeri punished for. ‘he truth of this 
story has been much doubted, but it is not more wonderful 
than many other things abundantly established. 

1. We may learn care and perseverance in the perform- 
ance of work from the elephant. An elephant which was 
kept for a time at Chiswick used, when ordered to do so, 
to shake off the cloth on which her keeper had been 
sitting, and then when it was lying in a heap on the 
ground she would spread it carefully upon the grass with 
her trunk, and fold it up as a wrapper is folded till it was’ 


compact, and then after poising it with her trunk for’a few | 


seconds she would by one jerk throw it over her head to 


constantly employed in transporting goods from place to. 
place, and never injure anything committed to their care; 
they will put weighty bundles into boats with their trunks, 
lay them down gently, and arrdnge them just as they 
ought to be stowed; then they feel whether they.are 
secure, and if a bale is unsteady, ora cask rolls, they 
will go in quest of a stone or a piece of wood to support 
and keep it firm. 


Trained elephants again keep steadily to work to which 
they have been set, and work well together. Here is an 
illustration of it. “Two elephants had been directed by 
their drivers to knock down a wall,being prepared for the 
undertaking by having their trunks guarded with leather, 
and by the promise which drivers contrive to make them 
understand, of receiving a reward of fruit and spirituous. 
liquor if they executed their task efficiently. Thus stimu- 
lated, they proceeded steadily to their work, doubling up 
their trunks and moving forward, not singly, but exactly 
together—combining their forces, swaying themselves in. 
equal and measured time, and driving their broad fore- 
heads against the mass of buildings. As it shook under 
the repetition of these shocks, they watched the tottering 
masonry, and then, making precisely at the proper moment 
one grand effort together, suddenly drew back to avoid 
the tumbling ruins.” A story ‘is even told of a poor 
elephant in a place in India, where these creatures were: 
employed in launching ships, which was directed to force 
a large vessel into the water. Its strength, however, was. 
not equal to the task, and the master cried out, in an. 
angry tone, “Take away that lazy beast, and bring 
another.” The elephant knew from its master’s tone that 


he was displeased with it, so it instantly redoubled its. 
efforts, fractured its skull, and died upon the spot. We 
ought no doubt to be careful not to overtax our strength. 
by sudden and violent exertion; but are we always as. 
ready as this poor.elephant was to do our best? 

Next week we shall quote some more stories about 
elephants. 


SYDNEY: NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A WRITER under the signature “Laicus” in the Jowa and 
g h 


Country journal of December 28th., 1878, which a corre- _ 


spondent informs us is a high class journal in Sydney,. 
gives the following account of a visit to the eee a 
Chapel, which the friends of the Rev. J. H. Smith will. 
read with interest. After a lucid critique of our body 
generally, he says:—The service on Sunday morning was.. 
attended by forty or fifty people, who formed what is. 
sometimes termed in theatrical criticisms “a small but. 
appreciative audience.” 
harmonium, and as aconsiderable amount of conversation 
went on in that locality previous to the commencement 
of the service, it was evident that the screen was supposé 
to form a little vestry. The congregation seemed on the 
best of terms with one another, and many of them shoc 
hands and exchanged friendly greetings, before the service: 
commenced. . Everyone was provided with service and 
hymn books, the hymn book being the one edited by Mr.. 
Martineau, which is generally in use in Unitarian Churches... 
This is a very good compilation, though, strange to say, 
there is an undue proportion of Dr. Watts in it; cog 
names most frequently recurring are Heber and Conder. 
The introduction to this book is well worth rea asa 
piece of literary and theological criticism; it is a de 
of the emotional as opposed to the utilitarian view of wor- 
ship, and the author well points out that if we sin ns. 
either to instruct ourselves in theology or Script 
with the primary object of doing ourselves good in any 
way, we are not in spirit offering an act of worship to the 
Almighty. Bearing this in mind, he has kept his hymn 
book very free from the didactic element, anc 
endeavoured to make it a collection of religious lyrics. . It 
was published nearly forty years ago, and might ez be 
improved, for the past quarter of a century has 1c 
some of the noblest hymns and translations of hymns 
which prondds tee ens ec ay sa Mr. an 'S 
urpose. en the congregation had assembled, the Rev. 
f. i Smith came to the reading desk and gave out one of 
Watts’ hymns. The singing was very much above the 


average in small congregations, and from an announcement — 


made it is evident that they intend to improve it still 
After the hymn a form of service was used co: 
simple but not very comprehensive or very 
prayers, and some psalms for chanting; the 

also well rendered. At the end of each p 
gregation chanted the Amen. Before the serme 
Cowper’s hymns, referring to the death of our L 


sung, and then the preacher gave out the Christm 


“Glory to God in the highest, peace on ea 

men.” He commenced by pointing out 
eprienep ege 6 ae ayaa sun : 
celebrate the new birth of the.sun as it turns once 
the northern hemisphere. It had been used by C 
symbolism to celebrate the birth of the Sun of R’ 
ness; but in the southern hemisphere there w 
inappropriateness in the day; and, while it was 

to modify the idea ted by norther 
was well to throw Tate oundings 
Biblical criticism had demonstrated t 

for the stories of the annunciatior of t 

of the m of the innocents, an 
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the centré of the back, where it remained quite steady | ¢ 7 


and in the right place. Do we always put things away as 


* P 


Behind a screen there was a. 


’ 
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‘its roots, and finally charging an angel to pluck a branch | andyyood behaviour by Mrs. Birks. In addition Bibles were 


‘to plant in his Father’s kingdom. he reverend gentle- 


presented to the following old scholars, who have attended the 


-man briefly traced out, in what I may call an “Ecce school for the periods affixed to their names:—Elizabeth Ann 
Homo” fashion, the life and death of Christ, pointing out Godfrey, 11 years; Lucy Ashton, 11 years; Jane Eyre 10 years, 


the beauty and power of the Christian religion. He com- 
pared Christ to Buddha, who went forth from a palace to 
save his fellow creatures; while there was something in 


‘common in the self-sacrificing spirit, there was a wide | highly 


difference in the character of their teaching. 
hope is one of the powers of the Gospel, but 
Buddha taught that the highest and ultimate good 
of the soul was absorbtion into nirvana, 
differs little from annihilation. Mr. Smith’s sermon 
was carefully prepared, it ‘vas highly finished in 
style, and was full of beauty of thought 
-expression. He kept closely to his manuscript, and I 
-should think he is nervous in extempore speech. 
Sydney Unitarians are certainly to be congratulated on 
having a clergman who can clothe his thoughts with “fitting 
words and refined imagery; and even those who disagree 
with him in many ways, as I did, will find in his discourse 
much that will instruct and benefit them. It will be 
surprising if the congregation do not soon reach the long- 
promised land of a regular church when they have so able 
-a minister. The service was closed by another hymn and 
the benediction. Several of the ladies and gentlemen 


stayed behind to practice singing, and something was said | 
about making arrangements for the forthcoming bazaar. 
For the sake of the general public as well as for the 
Unitarians, I hope that the walls of the Unitarian Church 
in the South Head-road will soon be made useful asa 
meeting place wherein to worship the Most High. 


_ Noricr.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. ; 


Burniey.—On Sunday last, March 2nd, the eighth anniver- 
-sary of the opening of Trafalgar-street Church was celebrated, 
when two very able sermons were preached by the minister, the 
Rev. Thomas Leyland. The congregations were not so good as 
-could have been desired, but those who were present thoroughly 
enjoyed the services. The collections amounted to £7, which 
was quite as much as the committee expected considering the 
‘state of trade. : 

_ Bevrast.—On Wednesday evening the 26th February, 2t the 
weekly meeting of the Mountpottinger Mutual Improvement 
Association, a very interesting paper was read by Mr. Spackman, 
on ‘* Reminiscences of Fifiy Years.” The paper dealt prin- 
-cipally with the political and religious reforms during the period. 


At the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, 
, and the meeting separated. 


_ Betrast.—The Mutual Improvement Association, which 
hholds its meetings in the schoolrooms of the Second Congrega- 
tion, held the second conversazione of the session on Monday 
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Mary Gosling. 7 years; Frank Vickers, 7 years; Mary Jane 
Short, 5 years, and Gilbert Slack. A dialogue in character, 
**King Alfred in the Neat Herd’s Cottage,” was performed by 
several of the elder boys, and they acquitted themselves in a 
creditable manner, and were loudly applauded. A short 


Christian | musical entertainment was next given, and the proceedings were 


brought to a close by singing the National Anthem. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERT. — On 


which | Tuesday evening, February 25th, the fourth and last concert of 


the season, in connection with the Church of the Divine Unity 
Sunday school, was given in the boy’s schoolroom, and was 


and | attended by a crowded audience, many being being unable to 


secure seats, a pleasant feature being the large number of 
strangers present, principally from the musical circles of the 
town. The programme, pronounced by critics to be the best 
offered in the town this season, was successfully given. The 
duet ‘‘ Hear me Norma,” by.Miss Harrison and Mrs. Best, was 
rapturously received; also the part song, by male voices, 
**Soldier’s Love.” The songs, glees, ducts, and piano forte 
solos, were all equally well given, and reflected the greatest 
credit upon Mr. R. N. Thompson, of the church choir, for the 
judgment and zeal he has displayed in securing so much talent. 
Mr. Joseph B. Elliss, in proposing a vote of thanks to the ladies 
and gentlemen who had so kindly given their services, said the 
excellent way in which the programme had been rendered was 
equal to the most fashionable concerts given in the town. A 
similar vote to the Chairman (the Rev. A, Payne) brought a 
successful concert to a close. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—A_ congregational and welcome tea 
meeting was held at the Unitarian Church on Thursday, 
February 20th, when friends from Birmingham, Walsall, 
Oldbury, and Coseley joined the Wolverhampton Unitarians in a 
cordial welcome to the Rev. Birks, on his settlement in the 
Midland district. . There was a good attendance, and an earnest 
spirit pervaded the meeting. The Rev. H. M‘Kean was voted 
to the chair. The congregation welcome was given by Mr. C. 
Potts, secretary of the church, and Mr. W. Wrigley, treasurer. 
The Rey. H. Eachus gave a hearty. and kindly welcome into 
the district, and was supported by the Chairman, as representing 
the Midland Christian Union, the committee of which Associa- 
tion have kindly taken the Wolverhampton Unitarian cause in 
hand. Mr. Birks, in his reply, said he hoped to make full proof 
of his ministry in that favoured Midland district. They hada 
good field for their labour, and if he and the congregation could 
unite in a friendly spirit for an earnest, steady, and continuous 
effort, success would followin due course. If they did their best 
they might safely leave the rest to God. But in doing their best 
they must not neglect the church of which they were members, as 
Unitarians were too apt todo. It was an institution in the world, 
and required the same good management, care, and attention as 
all other human institutions if it was to be efficient and useful. 
He sketched out what was hoped to be done at Wolverhampton 
to make their church and school what they ought to be—a power 
for good in the town. He entered that sphere of Christian 
work at a good time of life—at a time when he ought to be able to 
do ata good stroke of work before the times of weariness and 
weakness came on, and he trusted he should do it. After an 
anthem by the choir and friends, the Rey. P. Dean followed 
with an excellent speech full of sound advice, and Mr. Grew 


‘ tt, and D. Thompson were present, with a large number of | spoke with‘his accustomed earnestness, and to the point, as did 


pict and the 24th ult., at which the Revs. J. C. Street, H. 


. Messrs. Vere Foster, J. M. Darbishire, and Thomas 


M‘Clelland gave readings, and several friends contributed vocal 
-and instrumental music. The lecture hall was tastefully 
nged in drawing-room style, most interesting objects being on 
view. A vote of thanks was passed with acclamation to all con- 
gerncd on the motion of Mr. R. M‘Calmont, seconded by Rev. 
. Thompson, and a most enjoyable evening was brought toa 
by the glee class singing the piece, ‘‘ Good Night.” 
\ Bewrast: Hoperon-stsreT.—On Tuesday evening the 25th 
—ult., a dissolving view entertainment was given to the members 
the Band of Proat the scholars, and friends, by the kindness 
f Robert M‘Calmont, Esq., I'.G.S., who delivered explanatory 
‘motes of the various pictures of Ireland, the story of ‘‘ Gabriel 
Grub,” &c., which were exhibited. A number of popular 
-hymns were thrown on the canvas, and heartily sung by the 
audience, numbering 100 persons. “A hearty vote of thanks was 
passed unanimously on the motion of the Rey. J. C. Street, 
s ed by the Rey. D, Thompson, to Mr. M‘Calmont and his 
able assistants, to which Mr. M‘Calmont responded, when the 
meeting closed. The quarterly social meeting of the teachers 
and friends was held on 28th ult. 
interest were discussed relating to the Sunday school work, after 
hich the company indulged in amusements. : 


| CamsBripce.—Owing to the frequent absence of our local 


, here have not been reported so often as t 
interested in the movement might desire. 
a sign of any want of activity or earnestness 


ose 
This, however, need 


mas 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


a 


. sioq a lecture was delivered in the above 
the Rey. J. M. Dixon, the subject being ‘‘ Dreams 
drea ” The lecture was highly appreciated, as attested 
cine Ag tarp of the audience. 
ks was 
‘Mr n, who occupied the chair. 
- _Kenpat.—The usually given at New Year to the 
_ -sholars, 


the Mechanics’ Institute being 
ouse on the 27th ult., where several rooms were placed at the 

il of the company, numberiug one hundred. 
Idren and ts entered inip various games. The Rev. 
Macdonald then presented the prizes, which were given 
duct and merit. Anew system of marks is, however, now 
, and any child staying to morning service gets a mark 
ie, as well as for punctuality, attendance, conduct, and 
. consequ 30 remained to service on Sunday 

as many as had been noticed previously. 
part in the school, teaching the 


¥ 
ora 


enc: 
=) 


n purc ased, and a sum of about £167 
party and d 


After a good tea matters of 


After tea 


bution of prizes 
endorse the 


also Mr. Barker, of Smethwick. An excellent tea and successful 
meeting were closed by the’ usual votes of thanks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several Letters stand over for a week. 


BEGGING IMPOSTURE. 


To the Editors.—I wish to warn your readers that a young 
man giving the name of George Griffiths, and representing 
himself as an organ-builder seeking work, is going about trying 
to impose upon the Unitarian public. He states that he and his 
father are members of Mr. Dunkerley’s congregation in Stamford- 
street, London, and that Mr. Dunkerley knows him well. I 
have written to Mr. Dunkerley, and he replies that he knows 
no one answering this name and description.—Yours very truly, 

Dukinfield, 3rd March, 1879. G. HAMILTON VANCE, 


SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP: LITURGIES AND 
ri MUSICAL SERVICES. : 


‘To the Editors.—1 cannot compliment E. T. either upon his 


«secretary from Cambridge during the past winter, the tian of | broadness of view or liberality of sentiment in writing on the 
-our church 


above ‘subject. Why should he desire to tie all his brethren 
down to what some would call the meanest form of Divine 
Worship? And why, if we allow such breadth and liberty of 


in the work of extending and consolidating liberal Christianity | doctrine among us, should we desire abject uniformity in the 
dge. We hold a more extended report over till next | externals of worship, which are in themselves unimportant ? 


I consider variety in this matter is a thing much wanting 
among Unitarians, for spiritual as corporal tastes are various, 
and though E. T, may love absolute simplicity of worship, 
having been bred up to it as a Unitarian, or being a convert 
from one of the Dissenting bodies in which that principle is x 


At the close a cordial | tradition, still he should not forget that there are converts from 
accorded the rev. gentleman on the motion of | the Established and other Churches who desire, if I may call it. 


so, a more dignified worship ; or at least are attached to forms of 
prayer, &c,, to which they have been used, and which are 


“teachers, and friends of Market Place Chapel (owing to | undoubtedly of great beauty. Indeed, I believe there are many 
engaged) took place at the Cocoa | iri the Established Church who agree with us in doctrine, but 


are repelled by the homeliness of our chapels and worship. 

Say what you like against forms and ritual, it is under these 
that the Christian Church has always had its greatest influence 
over men, as in the Jewish Church before it, and for want of 
something of this, as well as organisation, Unitarianism has so 
little influence ; for it takes a botly as well as a spirit to make a 
man, and men are so much more taken by practical and tangible 
results and appearances than by abstract truths. 

With Mr, Matthew Arnold I must confess myself, though a 
Unitarian, an admirer rather of ‘the historic churches in their 


,on Sunday afternoon. Altogether the school is | beauty,” than of ‘the Dissenting sects in their unloveliness ;” 
ie, and when times are better it is | and 
for helping the school building | obvious spiritual advantages in those 
complains, viz., that by them the con 


t, even supposing there were not, as there are, great and 
, , things of which E, T. 
tion is enabled to take 
a more active part in public worship, and to make it more their 
own; for instead of being confined to singing the ine they 
can also chant the , make the responses to the Litany, 
ministers’ with their Amen, and accompany 

of them-with their own lips, Surely 
our midst to a revival of the poor 


him 
this 


i not give rise in 
cry of—No Popery! of which E. T.’s complaints ee Ma ti 
- : Pat erp * . . 


ho,—I am, a 
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SUNDAY, 


gTH, 
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: MARCH 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 


1879. 


N 


The SIMULTANEOUS SERMONS will be preached on SUNDAY, 


MARCH oth, when Gollections will be made in aid of the Funds, as 
follows :— 

AdtrinehiaM 6505s cee vacances cus tr o—7 0..Rev. E.S Howse, B.A. 

| ONS eae Feo Tee tr o—6 30..Rev. J. G. Slater. 

Ee eee 10 30—6 30.. Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A: 

Ce «Ae ee 10 45 .. Rev. Halliwell Thomas. 
Re eyo as tex hah enaae 6 30..Rev. W. G. Cadman. 

CO ra ccd codes on upon egies 10 45 Rev. G. H, Wells, M.A. 

5 Per er, Per ers o 6 30.. Rev. Charles T. Poynting, B.A, 
SME Ss edd eianees aon tans ome 10 30—3 _ 0.. Rev. T, Lloyd Jones. 
EE PEC COPTT er 6 30 
Miles Platting... ....000ss0-#: £%.0 .. Rev. W. G. Cadman. 

DEE ® WEE vasa erie Vs ss 6 30.. Rev. Halliwell Thomas. 
PAU cose td basedacusetse res 10 45—6 30..Rev. James Harwood. B.A. 
oF ot or a eee 10 45—6 30.. Rev. Thomas Carter. 

Piatt Chapel 0% oes opened. Ir 0 ..Rev. G. Hamilton Vance, B.D. 
PeBalehon.o5 Sie et ole dias tae «9 10 45 . Rev. J. McDowell. 
NA AP A BO, © Arr 10 45—6 30.. Rev. James McConnochie. 
StrangewaysS ..0..cscesseeres 10 30 . Rev. J.<T. Marriott. 
Swinton... .. 2000s g.cevee cesses 10 30—3 0.. Rev. John Moore. 
Upper Brook-street ........-- 10 45 .. Rev. Charles T, Poynting, B.A. 
po ee ee nee 6 30..Rev. G. Hamilton Vance, B.D. 
MARCH 16TH: 
Pet wicds V3. is 26s tates keep Ir 0 ..Rev. Wm. Mitchell. 
Ditto 6 30.. Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held in the 
Memorial Hall on Tuesday evening, March rith, when the Chair will 
be taken at 7pm. by the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. 

CHAS. T. POYNTING, )¢ al 
JOHN DENDY, Junz., 5 Secretaries 


Past LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION. 


SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS on behalf of the MISSION will 
be made in the Churches of the District on SUNDAY, MARCH gth, 1879, 
when SERMONS will be preached as follows :— 


PLACE. PREACHER. 
Acctington HG) .4. + <itar 1... Mr. W. C. Bowie. 
Ainsworth (A, and E. ..Rev, Ephraim Turland. 


T. R. Elliott. 
A. B. Camm, 
W. M. Ainsworth. 


Astleyss cio% Berea. woke eel cn Bede wows Peed sare theme 


Blackpool ......+0+ .. Rev. 


Bolton, Bank-street ......-.+eeeeeeeeereee ee a 


Bolton, Commission-street ....++-+eeee reer ener .Rev. John Bevan. 

Barn ley.cschiscts 45 vu ta ey as's'v dlesinenew’ tasnieine tsRueNe Henry Hill. 
ERI? Soin gas ime, Sb <its.vuch ob .» «Rev. C. H, Osler. 
Chotley yes dees es crise sews tenver wees Rev. G. Ride. 
wal hers ck eat ET eek ae eis badge ND Dee Frankland. 


Come ise sass ... Rev. W. Matthews. 
.Rey. D. Walmsley, B.A, 


DALWED, 2 ooo o'e cine saccaee pn os v8 0ojne eeiouwnee be cet e 
Heywood PPD oy ol eee tiin teh ba seaey Mis, Joseph Hansson, 


Hindley ovsviss buses a dcePapuvwales os voles ov ca REVS E. Allen. 
Be Onater Geis tend Galtieae's CURBS sad estoy vile Senin vo OV, C, C, Coe. 
sp ee FERS rire eke SSP SST TELE SSI Yc) Ob Berea bead 
Peder cet ck tea eek Me ite wages ys REV. H,'S. Sally’ MEAL 
Darl) Lane i tie otes iste oo tliys on owas es ev, Grotge Fox, 
Ppataas eae. cas « Tatlin s odes sesh no sabes REV s ds Fe UVES. 
Rawtonctall . + os caeGWe ceasacten, v0 T fo <u.0e ensigns ot ON Thomas Leyland. 
Rivington (A.) .. 0. ee seers ES re. sede ye Revels Ocal Werte : 
Rochdale, Blackwater-street 6... ..seeeeeeeee eres Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
Gterid (Ma )ind veage ce sviectehdcbieesassienpm nsec so os REVe We C. Squier. 

rs GEA soc Sine co hkam kersacidese or et. REV, Je MeDowell, 
Todmorden (February) ....seseceeeeeeeee ee seen ee Reve Ly Taplin, M.A. 
Walmsley oc scsececesevee .. Rev. A. Rushton. 


MARCH 16TH. 
Rochdale, Clover-street.. ss. sees tee eren cence 


Wy RST PALES 


..Rey. R. Wilkinson. 


UNITARIAN MISSIO 


N- 
OCIETY, 


The SIMULTANEOUS SERMONS and COLLECTIONS are arranged 
for as under ;— 5 
Bradford, Chapel Lane...... Rev.-Eli Fay ....+. 
Ditto Laisterdyke ......Mr. E. E. Prince ...../..++ 3) Leads. 
Dewsbury .....+s-eeee++-++-Rev. Goodwyn Barmby. ...+ 5; Wakefield. 


-Doncaster ....+.e000 .. Mr. Armitage .........«+++ 9, Doncaster. 
Je 


ss ae ee «Of Sheffield. 


Elland essere Rev. Wm, Blazeby, », Rotherham. 
Halifax. .... ccacevectsRev. FL E. Millson ». << <.0 99; Halifax. 
Huddersfield seeeseeeseRev. J. Thomas, B.A. ....+. 5, Huddersfield. 
Keighley ....+.++++++e++++s Rev. George Wooller....+.++ Keighley. 
Leeds, Mill Hill............Rev. Chas, Hargrove, M.A.. >,, Leeds. 
Lydgate ...... seas feeees eee REv. Benjamin Glover .... 65 » Lydgate. 
Pudsey ....++0. ..+.--Rev. E. W. Hopkinson..".... ,, Pudsey. 
Rotherham .....+eeeeeess { ae ‘x Ks os mgt { ») Sheffield. 
Sheffield, Upper Chapel ....Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier .. ,, Bradford. 
Ae eg tahini e Res eS Mr. Wigley’... icy dee. », Thorne. 
Me attetield 0. teh cs Ses memes act Rev. David Scott ...,.%.... »» Dewsbury. 
Werle i) oc ssi Cade man one's 5 Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved ....,, York, 
MARCH 16Tit. 
Leeds, Holbeck ..........-- WReV, Vo Bee, BaOGe co a5 ae sane » Rochdale, 


Good Collections are earnestly solicited. 
WILLIAM BLAZEBY, Secretary. 
E AST 


CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 

SERMONS will be Preached and Collections made in aid of the Union 

as follows :— . 


Congleton....s. 0. e0see8 eens sen0 45—6 o,. Rev. Iden Payne. 
Denton ve Ves ve ce cereds ds 6 30..Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A 
Dukinfield, Old Chapel ......10 30—6 30..Rev. Silas Farrington. 
Flowery Field .......++++.+++.11 0—6 30.. Rev, William Harrison. 
Glossop ..cecegeseosea cece svce 30-6 30.. Rev. J. Kertain Smith, 
Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross......11 © ..Rev, William Gaskell, M.A. 
Kenntefordceca oc oc sfes xs s00-0010.45—6.30.. Rev. J. B. Lloyd. 
Longton . ATT ..Rev. J. C. Williams. 
sa, yig. = Sohne on \ Rey. James Black, M.A. 
Mossley... 00.00.65 sseee10 30—6- 0.. Rev. Joseph Freeston. 
Mottram ...0c..cessecseeeees 230-6 0.. Rev. Noah Green. 
PRARRWICE <5.s 5 hi un oo pneecesesn3t 0 .. Rev, J. Hardinge Matthews. 
Newcastle... ....00sceccceeeses TE O .. Rev. J. C. Williams. 
Stalybridge ......0++00+++ +4210 30-6 30., Rev, A. Ashworth. 
Stockport .6sseess rece eeceee e010 45 . Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A 

Ditto Wend aa etl é 6 30.. Rev. John Russell. 

ON MARCH 16TH. 


ais aay ae : of Rev. C. J. Perry, B.A. 


‘ “ON MARCH a3n0. 
Northwich ..csscssceessseeee2t 0-6 50.,Rev. James Black, M.A, 


wee 


ee eee ee ween ee enee 
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March 7, 1879. 


COMING WEEK. 
EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION.—Mission 


sermons on Sunday at the chapels in the district. [See 
Advt.] 

EAST LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION.— 
On Sunday, mission sermons at the chapels ingthe 
district. [See Advt.] 

LIVERPOOL: Disrricr Missionary AssociaTion.— 
On Wednesday, annual meeting at Hope-street Schools. 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel. Sermon by the Rev. James 
Black, M.A., on “The Electric Light.” 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street Cuarer.—On Sun- 
day, at 10 30 and 6 30, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
will preach. | 

MANCHESTER: District UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Mission sermons on Sunday, at the chapels in the 


district. [See Advt.] 
WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION,—On Sun- 
day, mission sermons at the chapels in the district. 


[See Advt.] 


NOW READY. . 
HE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC, 

The Tuck gilt edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional Copies have been prepared, and are now 
ready, price 1s. 7 r 

The Cloth at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 
of the 


s. d. 

Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ........ © 9 

PRGO COVER 300 ce ee' 6 6k unless chase © 3 
Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 


at once, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On 
Sunday next, March oth, the Rev. H, E. DOW- 
SON, B.A., will preach. Subject in the evening, “The 
Dead Letter and the Living Spirit.” Services at 10 30 
and 630, All seats free. An offertory. 


1D? LANE NEW CHAPEL. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


MARCH, 1879. 
oth.—“‘ Charles Kingsley: The Radical Parson and 
Working Man’s Friend.” Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 2 
16th.—* The Supernatural Character of Christianity.” 
Rey. G. H. VANCE, B.D. 
Rev. JOHN MOORE. 


23rd.— George Dawson” 2 
oth.—“ Utilitarian Religion.” Rev. T. LLOYD 


JONES. 
APRIL. 


6th.—‘ Heinrich Lang.” Rev. 
THOMAS. 


HALLIWELL 


All Seats Free. Offertory. 


iS ERMANY.—An English Lady, resid- 
Zing in Heidelberg, can highly recommend a Com- 
fortable and Refined Home in a Professor's Family, for 
a young lady (or two sisters) desiring to acquire a know- 
ledge of, or perfect herself in the German language.— 
For particulars address Mrs. Weiss, 42, Neuenheimer 
Strasse. Heidelberg. 


OARD and RESIDENCE,. with a 
Widow Lady in the West of England: terms 
moderate.— Address B., //erald Office, Manchester. 


V JANTED, a _ Respectable Young 
/ Womanas YOUNG LADIES’ MAID: must 
understand dressmaking and be a good seamstress,— 
Address R. W., Herald Office, Manchester. 


NTED, early in April,a NURSERY 


AJA 
W GOVERNESS to take entire charge of Two | 


Young Children: must be a good needlewoman.—Apply 
by letter to Mrs. C. Hibbert, Silver Hill, Hyde. 


WANTED, Middle-aged, Trustworthy, 
SOBER WOMAN, to attend on an Invalid 
Gentleman, do light house work, and sew.—Full par- 
ticulars and references to Mrs. Henry Long, Woodlands, 
Kautsford. 


WAN TED, neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham, a GOVERNESS, for Two Young Children, 
also to undertake the housekeeping: she will have to 
superintend the lessons of four older children for an hour 
or so during the evening: a lady not under thirty years 
preferred.—Address, stating terms, G. H. P., Unitarian 
Herald Office, Manchester, 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 


Monthly. Price T'wopence. Orders to be sent to 
Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. 


a eee eS ee? Ree 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 
applications for these Tracts should be addressed 

to Mr. C. J. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester, 


Post free, rs. 6d. each, 


BAND OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Vols. x, 2, 3, and 4. 
: Address, GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD. 
F,PUCATIONAL NOTES, by 


EDWIN SMITH, M.A. Copies may be had 
| Mert by applying to the author, at Sandy Knoll, 


orest-road, Nottingham. 
‘THE PERMANENT & TRANSIENT 
IN RELIGION, 

‘The SERMON preached at the last Anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM BINNS. Price 4d., post free. 

Address: Mr. H. Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


Service begins at 6 30. 
LIVERPOOL 11 JE WS gi Sed a ay 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETING and SOIREE will be 
held at Hope-street Schools on Wednesday evening, 
March r2th. Tea at 7._ Chair to be taken by the Rev. 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., president, at 8. Tickets, 
Sixpence each, may be obtained at Mr. Young's, 12, 


South Castle-street. 
CHARLES J. PERRY, 


Hon. Sec. 
MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

NEXT MEETING will be held on Sunday, March 
16th, at Upper Brook-street, when Mr. JOHN H. 
REYNOLDS will read a Paper on “The Desirability 
and Advantages of a Union Benefit Society.” Tea 
at 4 p.m.: lee Bi each. Chairman, Rev. J. T: 
MARRIOTT, president. Friends invited. 

24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, 

Ardwick. Hon. Sec. 


ARTER LANE MISSION, 
FRIAR STREET, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 

The ANNUAL. GENERAL MEETING of the 

Subscribers will be held on Monday, 77th March, at 

Seven o'clock. F. NETTLEFOLD, Esgq., in the chair. 


* Attendance is particularly requested. 


C. FELLOWS PEARSON, 
Hon. Sec. 


BeLTON: COMMISSION STREET 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY & DAY SCHOOLS 
The ANNUAL SERMONS in aid of the above Schools 
will be preached on Sunday, April 27th, 1879, by the 
Rey. JOHN BEVAN, 


B QDLTON: BANK VSTREET — 
ANNUAL SERMONS, June 22nd, 1879. 
Morning: Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A. Evening: 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on 
the adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for 
Competition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per 
annum, tenable for two years, at any British or Irish 
University. ; 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar 
is to furnish a written statement that it is his Jona Jide 
intention to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity 
Student the first Session after graduation. 

The EXAMINATION will be held at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C., on Thursday and 
Friday, May 8th and gth, at Nine a.m. 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 

26, George-street, Manchester; or 
REV. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 

13, South-hill Road, Ljverpool. 


H IBBERT TRUST.—ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that a 
Candidate of sufficient merit presents himself. The next 
Examination will be held at University Hall; Gordon 
ioe, London, on three consecutive days in November, 
167 ; 
Cindidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which, as 


well as "copies of the scheme of Examination, may be 
obtained on application to the of the Team and 
the names addresses of 7 must be sent 
pigs Secretary, at University on or before October 
rst, 1879. 


PERCY LAWFORD, 


University Hall, Gordon Square, February 18th, 1879. 
SSHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN. 
An Experienced and Successful Teacher (Unitarian) 
would feel obliged for information of a good opentng for 
a Boys’ School : Advanced Teaching would be offered at 
moderate terms ; excellent testimonials and references, 
Please address T. Tanner, Nailsworth, Gloucester, 
ANTED, a CHILDREN’S MAID 
aud NEEDLEWOMAN.—Apply-to Mrs. F. 
Crompton Jones, 2, South Park, Se 


London. 
Now Ready. 
‘THE STRANGEWAYS PSALTER, 
and HYMNS SUPPLEMENTARY to HYMNS 
FOR CHURCH AND HOME, With Beatitudes, &c. 
Compiled by J. T. MARRIOTT. Post-free, 1s. 4d. 
Reduction on 50 copies. 
Abel Heywood and Son, Oldham-street, Manchester ; 
or Compiler. 


Now ready, No. 39, for March, 
Ni poh D_A 


eh) ¥ 2S} 


Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. “ 


Contents—Monkey Stories; Tommy Coale; Pickles 
and Tarts; Pages from History; Fitz Robert and Helie; 
Which is King.? Something about Yourself; Puzzle Bag; 
Father at Home; The Month of March; The Little 
Traveller's Trust; Peter Paul Rubens, 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. . 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pros- 
pectus apply to Mrs, FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


IGH. (SCHOOL, STORE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rey. 

G. Heaviside; B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds ; gymnasium: own cow kept : building specially 
adapted. Summer.term, May 1, 1879. 


BOakDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 

No. 10, LIQUORPOND STREET, BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. — Principal: MISS BOUTOFT, 
assisted by Competent Teachers. Vacancies for two or 
three Young Ladies, or little Boys, as Boarders: terms 
moderate: good references. 


Bk IGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 
LEGE.—This High-class School will be OPENED 
on January 21st, 1879. Only Academical Honourmen 
will be on the Educational staff. The Religious 
Instruction given in the School will be in full accord- 
ance with the principles of Unitarianism, Referee: 
The Rey, T. R. Do son, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and _ testi- 
monials, apply to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, 3, St. Aubyn’s 
House, Hove, Brighton. 


W. Morris anp Car 


LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


‘TROUSERS well made from Stylish 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


EAFNESS,—Noises in the head and 

ears, and giddiness. — Sufferers should send 
stamped envelope for iculars to Mr. J. DENTON, 
173, REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


pal tebe nla Petras Org mnt es Oe NS A 
Fe PWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. - 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 


E Rolie the Lin) dae ae 

. All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, Oxrorp-sT. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 

ah Dat Etavatiataitin tet Seis tiset lB etclehs 15 Mevser sess 


s NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
STPEBOTHAM AND CO 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 
Illustrations and Prices on application, Also 
and Estimates for Church roe 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICBAR YS 


’ 


. St. Bao ge er, SHIRTS 
superior it or “a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirte to orden? tt 


7 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARD 


: Ann's Place Manchester, HOSIERS 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 


HOSIERY in great variety. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d, 


R BUI LOT Pee ees ONG 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


U MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 
Stocks'in the Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate—WALMSLEY - 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary’s Gate; 
and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON -GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. | 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 


W. MAUD E, 

122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orbers anv Repairs Promptly 
MANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 
Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 

Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 
Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 

system, Estimates Free. 
THOMAS TURNER, 


UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 
88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


KRPMUND ON es aN 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


‘TFA URNS, for Schools or Public 


Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 
Taps. - 


I 
13/6 


nent 1 


2 6 gal. 
15/6 18/6 fy. 25/6 asf 
Japanned the same price. 
If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. ro per cent allowed 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 per 
cent if a dozen are required. 


J. M. TIMMIS aNnp CO, 
(Late KneEsone & Timmis,) 
IRONMONGERS ann MANUFACTURERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 


ILLIAM WILKINSON. 
(From Mr. John Mark’s, St. Ann’s Square.) 

Kier AND IrtsH Burrers. SMALL SMOKED Hams, 
BLACK TEAS :— s. d. 
No, x VictOria Mixture ........yscseoess 3 6 
No. 2 Victoria Mixture .........s0see00e8 3 2 
No. 3 Victoria Mixture ...:..+.0s0rcses 0012 ZO 
No. 4 Vittoria Mixture és 55i6c on shan occe sk et 
No. 5 Victoria Mixture .........scceecece 2 2 
.No. 6 Victoria Mixture .......2.0s000e008 I 10 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


R. Peer, 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY Part 
oF Town or Country. 
References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrasutsHep 1772 


5: H OLDSWORTH & Sons; 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
sf AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST Stocks IN THE KinGpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered Carriage Free, 


Re H. BrockeLsBank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R,. WESTBURY, inventor 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


TRUSS.. : 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting its, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 43 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


. _F. S. PHILLIPS & €O. have always in 
tock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest desi at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small my 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST,, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Borvers, Decorations, GOLD Movtpines, PAINTERS 


Varnisues, &c., &c. 


GO TRENGTH FOR THE WEAK.. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health, . 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 

PHOSPHATSS, 
a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession. - 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, . 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness. 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the. 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head ght peri eg oe Wasting Diamine 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Di 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactiving of i 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become. 
serious. , 
(Testimonial from Sir CHArtes Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemicals 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most i 
results, I find it to be a very pure preparation containing 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Pi 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always. 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Cuarces Locock, M.D 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, nouris . 
both body and brain, supplying mental and physi 
power, and nerye and brain food. It is not at all I like 
medicine, being entirely different to anything ever before: 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rendering the 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens the i G. 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the*system. 

Sold in Bottles at+2s., 4s., and 8s., and also in 335.,. 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not haying it in Stock will 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying 
the larger sizes. 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press- 
sent free on application. (a 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. : 
To prevent confusion when you ask for Liepic’s. 
Cuemicat Foop see that you. a it, as our 
Agents sell all our Nutritives Preparations, 
which are numerous. Remember that Liepic' 
Cumsticab woos boveiee sold in bottles 
ring the Government tamp. 4 
The public are warned against spurions imita~ 
tions, which are manufactured to outwardly 
resemble our remedies, and are sold ey 
many Country Chemists, to guard against ‘ 
we are willing to forward our CHEMICAL FooD 
= = part upon receipt of Stamps or Post Office: 
er. 


X 


t 
LIEBIG. & CG. 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Epps's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Co: 
a thorough knoWledge of the natural laws 
the operations of Siesticn and nutrition, 
ae we i of the fine properties of well 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
cately flayoured beverage which may save us man 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of si h artic 


of diet that a constitution may be g 
strong op to resist every 
dreds of subtle maladies are floati 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
with pure blood and a pro} 


ae! nourished fi 
Service Gazette.—Sold only in Packets 


Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


NOTICE, Kas 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free 


post from the Office, to all parts of the ca 
Kingdom, at the following chargesi— 
Three Months © ....4..0... 0h eveneeas ome , 

Six Months +........... a0 sevavsn shee 

Twelve Months... .7.:...4..a0vslueee aie ane 

- Ditto paid in advance ....,....6s.0d. 

The HERALD is registered as a newspaper for 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to a 1 par i 
of the Dpuaier the Colonies, and the Unitea 

States, for 83. 8d. per annum. ae 


_ Beaths. 
BLACKLEV.—On the roth ult., at Arniside E 


Stretford-road, Manchester. 23. ye: 
Mary, only daughter of Chas. Fee Blacl at 
Derby, 


DAVIES.—On the 28th ult., at 


Nicholson, wife of John Devies, amt al 
of Mr. Charles Woollen, Sheffield. Friend 
accept this intimation. ~~ . 


HASLAM.—On the 24th inst., at White 
Muriel Heywood, elder daughter of William 
aslam, aged five years anda half. 
HEYWOOD.—On the and inst,, at x0 u 

De Beauvoir Town, the Rev. Joseph 
nearly 14 years the faithful and uni ; 
minister of the London Domestic Missioi 
years, , 

LEIGH —On the and inst., at B 
Esther, second daughter of the late 
Worsley, aged 77 years. Friends 
this intimation. 7* 5 

LEIGH.—On the pra inst., at Be 
Silas, eldest son of the late Rich: 
aged 76 years. Friends will plea: 
tion, 

LONG.—On the 27th ult., at Bi 
Cheshire, William Long, of Grappe 
in his 79th year, 3 


MARCUS,—On the 4th i at 
Lea, Heagon Norris, in his wot 


MARTEN.— On the. xst. inst. at. th 
brother, Market Hi ry, Si 


Et 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


In the public career of a layman there is seldom so 
"marked an event as the induction of a minister from 
which, in the ripened years of age, a Jubilee may be 
reckoned; but the eightieth anniversary of a life filled 
even to the last with fruitful labours includes ‘much 
more than a fifty-years of service to mankind. Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe enters upon his octogenarian honours 
with the heartful good wishes and prayers of all who 
have known him intimately, and of a wide circle in all 


va of the world who have known him through his, 
literary 


works and his abounding generosity. Many 
thousands will echo the congratulations of the address 
presented to Mr. Sharpe last Saturday morning, and 
will fervently join in the hope that he may yet remain 
with us for many years of peaceful life, not without 
«continued use of his scholarly and kindly pen. 


The Free Kirk minister of the northernmost parish 
‘in the British Isles—the island of Unst in the Shetland 
group—has for some years been looked upon as per- 
haps the oldest minister in the world. He was, at all 
events, patriarch of his own church. On Monday week 
he was gathered to his fathers in his ro4th year. Dr. 
James Ingram’s family were noted for longevity, and 
spent staid lives in those remote parts. Four of them 
lived in one house. ‘The eldest son of the deceased is 
now an aged Free Church minister. -When James 
Ingram settled in Unst, the Shetland Isles were noted 
for drunkenness and a low state of morality. He at 
‘once became a teetotaler, and never tasted strong 
‘drink, and by the power of his example and influence, 
he brought about a great improvement among the 
‘people. It is said that he began to study Hebrew at 
the age of sixty, and afterwards applied himself to 
Greek. Only two years ago he is reported to have 
said to a visitor, “It’s a verra guid warld to leeve in 
efter a’; for though I’m a hundred noo, and gey stupid 
tae, yet I’m néither sick nor sair.” 


There appears to be rather a weak tendency 
among Scottish Free Churchmen to assent to the pro- 
posal of a religious census. Dr. Adams moyed in the 
“Glasgow Presbytery to ask Government to do two 

’ things—first, to receive the professions of all individuals, 
and, second, to count the worshippers present on a 
_particular Sunday in church. The upholders of the 
Establishment will not like the last thing, for their con- 
-gregations are not quite equal to their communicants’ 
rolls. But take it in any way, the return will be 
fallacious, and little good is likely to come of it. 
Here is an amusing Mlustration of the power of figures, 


_ given by the Scottish correspondent of the LVoncon- 
Sormist A friend had the curiosity to compare the 


given in to Parliament a year or two ago of all 
‘the Established Church members in Fife with the 


T sipinces of that county, and he was astonished to 
find that there are more people within the Establish- 
“ment alone than there are in Fife altogether! As 
there’ ey i aie be a good many Nonconformists of 


ds there, it puzzles one to explain what 
Is a ) to them. 


John Congreve, M.A., who has been 
the office of Reader of the Rolls, is a 
Mr. Congreve was formerly 
f Tooting, Surrey, and is well known as the 


author of a volume of sermons entitled High Hope, | excellent clergymen spoke. 


Price 1d. 


They harped on the 


the prevailing views of which are those of Universalism. | elastic and indefinite word ‘modemation,’ condemning 


The Rolls Cbapel in Chancery Lane is of great 
antiquity. Among former preachers there have been 
Bishops Burnet, Atterbury, and Butler, the last of 
whom preached at the Rolls his celebrated sermons. 


The new President of the French Republic is a very 
good chess-player, and being asked recently to write 
something, however trifling, in an album, Mr. Grévy 
wrote as follows :—‘ Life is like a game of chess ; 
each one holds his rank according to his quality, but, 
when the game is over, kings, queens, knights, and all 
the rest are thrown into one common box.” 


The Good Templars of Wales are agitating for a 
Sunday Closing Bill for the Principality similar to that 
passed for Ireland. The first meeting was held in 
Flint, when resolutions favourable to the Bill for 
England and Wales were adopted. During the evening 
a letter was read from the Dean of Bangor, who said, 
“JT am quite of opinion that an effort should be made 
to obtain a separate Sunday Closing Bill for Wales.” 


As one result of Hindoo child-marriage and the 
enforced celibacy of widows, Dr. Norman Chevers in 
his Medical Jurisprudence estimates that not less than 
20,000 infants, the offspring of widows and’of women 
whose husbands are absent, are annually killed at their 
birth in Bengal alone! Add to this the destruction of 
female infants among the Rajpoots, and the exposure 
and destruction of the daughters of China, and what a 
vast total of murdered innocents ! 


“One of those instances which only too frequently 
pioneer the advance of civilisation in its struggles with 
barbarism :”—-such is the description given by Lord 
George Hamilton of the present Zulu war. “Spirited 
foreign politicians” cannot be too frequeutly reminded 
of the fact that the big wars since 1855 have cost 
425743,000,000, and involved the killing of 2,548,000 
men. Lord George Hamilton will probably explain 
this as an “advance of civilisation.” It is said that 
the Zulu war is being carried on at the rate of 
4 250,000 per month. A waggon, which can be built 
for- £80, is charged for by the patriotic Colonists at 
the same sum per month. There is a fine field for 
shoddy enterprise and “advanced” commerce, at any 
rate, in Natal just now. 


Japan is likely to be enlivened by a Woman’s Suffrage 
Movement. So prophesied a Japanese gentleman who 
delivered a highly interesting and intelligent speech at 
a meeting in London on the subject. He expressed a 
belief that the subject now being discussed so earnestly 
by many in England would before very long come up 
in Japan. Female education was making considerable 
progress in that country. The present Empress took 
a great deal of interest in the social and intellectual 
condition of the people, and of women especially; and 
John Stuart Mill’s work on Zhe Subjection of Women 
had been translated into Japanese, and was being 
largely read. History proved that the more any 
nation was civilised the better was the position of 
women; and, the speaker remarked, the final stage of 
their social progress appeared to be the attainment 
of political privileges, of legal and political equality. 
He urged those present to persevere in their efforts, 
and assured them in so doing they would be helping 
their sisters in Japan, and setting a good example to 
all the rest of mankind. 


In the Wineteenth Century for this month Sir Wilfred 
Lawson has an article on “the drink difficulty,” 
written. in his usual sparkling and telling style. He 
gives a short but vivid sketch of the history of the 
legislation on the subject, and also of the efforts after 
reform made by the various temperance organisations, 
remarking that “all attempts to make the trade in a 
brain poison beneficial to the community must, from 
the nature of thi be a failure, for you cannot 
regulate an irregularity.” He concludes his article by 
relating the following occurrence at a temperance 


intemperance, but setting up Timothy as thei model 
man, morally and constitutionally, lauding and magni- 
fying sobriety by commending the teraperate consump- 
tion of alcohol. When they had concluded an elderly © 
farmer rose and said: ‘I’ve heard that kind of talk 
for the last forty years, and I can’t see that people are 
a bit more sober now than when it commenced. It 
reminds me of what I once saw take place at a. retreat 
for imbeciles. It is the custom there, after the patients 
have been in residence for a certain time, to-put them 
to a kind of test to see whether they are fit to leave 
the asylum or not. They are taken to a trough full 
of water with a small pipe continually running into: it 
and supplying it. They are given a ladle and told to 
empty It. Those who have not regained their senses 
keep ladling away, while the water flows in as fast as 
they ladle it out, but them as isn’t idiots stop. the 
tap.’” 


A heavy indictment against modern doings: was 
uttered by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford in 
his Lenten pastoral. He said:— y 


Looking upon the general condition of Christendom’ 
it is easy to understand why the Holy Father believes 
that greater calamities are in store for the nations than 
any that have yet befallen them, unless God hear the 
prayers of His Church, and wash away our sins and 
remedy the evils which exist. He sees that unbelief has 
sapped the very foundations of the Christian polity. The 
doctrines of revelation and of the supernatural order have 
ceased to be the charter, the strength, and the limit of the 
public laws and liberties of nations. The world has 
returned to naturalism—that is, to a belief in the natural 
order alone. It recognises no other. The head of the 
Church is therefore left in a strange isolation by the 
Governments of the world, which own no obligation to 
the Vicar of Christ since they own none to Christ Himself. 
In nearly every land the Church is fettered, robbed, and 
impoverished, or openly persecuted. 


The Governments of the world are mostly of the 
Imperialist kind, or, except that of France, ase 
becoming so; this should satisfy Bishop Vaughan. 
The Protestant princes of Europe are not undevout 
persons, and some of them, like the German Emperor, 
are quite agreed with the Holy Father and Bishop 
Vaughan as to the need of religious education. Why, 
then, should it be asserted that the Pope is. alone, 
unless he desires to be isolated ? 


The Brahmo Public Opinion refers to an article 
which appeared in our issue of the 27th December, on 
the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, and makes the following 
explanation, which we have great pleasure in repro- 
ducing :— 

Our English contemporary had to depend for his 
information on the defective translation of the rules pub- 
lished in our issue of October 31st. Amongst other 
mistakes in that translation the belief in life after death, 
which appears in our original rules printed in Bengali, as 
one of the conditions of eligibility to membership, does not 
appear. This we think is the origin of the erroneous 
impression of some of our contemporaries, both here and 
in England. The Editor of the Hera/d takes exception to 
the rule laying down the conditions of affiliation. He 
thinks that the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj should not 
insist upon the uniformity of public worship, as one of the 
necessary conditions of affiliation. This part of the rules 
requires a little explanation. The objectionable clause 
noticed by the Hera/d does not appear in the original 
draft rules printed and circulated to all the Somajes, but 
was latterly introduced at the time of final adoption on 
the consideration, that it was desirable to have a model 
Prayer House and a form of public service for the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj, leaving it optional with the Mofussil (pro- 
vincial) Somajes to accept the form of worship observed in 
the Central House of Prayer. Those Somajes who will, of 
their own accord and free choice, adhere to the rules 
observed there, will be regarded as affiliated Somajes. 
So there is no insistance. The rule 21 mentions another 
class of Somajes, véz., those who sympathise with the 
objects of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj and will co-operate 
with it by returning representatives: The said rule 
explicitly states ‘The independence of such Somajes (who 
return representatives) in the matter of deciding their own 
forms of worship, appointment of their own ministers and 
office-bearers, will never be interfered with.” In the case of 
the affiliated Somajes also no interference is intended with 
the appointment of ministers or office-bearers, the rule 
simply making it optional with them to accept the form of 
aegrs worship of the Central Somaj and the general rules 


meeting in one of the northern counties. + “Three | for the appointment of such officers, 
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MONEYREA: WELCOME TO THE 
REV. H. RYLETT. 

On Wednesday, March sth, induction services, in con- 
nection with the settlement of the Rev. Harold Rylett at 
Moneyrea, were held in the Unitarian Meeting-House. 
There were present the Revs. Professor Orr (Comber), 
William Binns (Birkenhead), J. C. .Street (Belfast), J. 
M‘Caw (Killinchy), J. J. Wright. (Leicester), David 
Thompson (Belfast) ; Messrs. Thomas M‘Clelland, Robert 
M‘Calmont, John Ritchie, Hugh Orr, George Fisher, James 
M‘Williams, David M‘Master, and David M‘Cullagh. 


Rey. Professor ORR conducted the devotional exercises; 


after which Mr. D. M‘Master, on behalf of the congregation, | 
and Mr. David M‘Cullagh, on behalf of the Sunday school, | 


extended the right hand of fellowship to Mr Rylett, 
welcoming him as the new minister. Rev. Professor Orr, 


as Mr. Rylett’s near neighbour, most earnéstly welcomed | 


him on behalf of his brother, ministers throughout the 
neighbourhood.’ He expressed his fervent hope that Mr. 
Rylett’s ministry here would be successful in the purest 
sense, and assured Mr. Rylett of the hearty good wishes 
of all for the prosperity of himself and congregation. The 
Rev. J. M‘Caw and Rev. J. C, Street also welcomed Mr. 
Rylett in cordial terms. 


The Rev. WM. BINNS delivered. the charge to the new 
minister. In the course ofa lengthened address he pointed 
out the responsibilites and duties which he had to under- 
take and discharge in connection with his position as 
minister of the congregation. In hisnew home there were 
220 families who would look up to him for spiritual guid- 
ance and for comfort, and it was his duty, as it would be 
his delight, to proclaim his abiding faith in God. [We 
shall give the charge in full in our next number. ] 


The Rev. HAROLD RyLErv, having entered the pulpit, 
said: My dear friends, I hardly know what to say in 
response to the very kind welcome which you have 
extended to me, for the most perfectly-rounded sentences 
may be emptiest of meaning. However, I do thank you, 
and that sincerely, for the welcome which by your repre- 
sentatives you have given me, and all I can say is, that it 
will be the labour of my life to be amongst you—no 
priest—but your guide, counsellor, and friend in all things 
that most-eoncern your material and moral welfare. You 
have now publicly welcomed me to a work to which you 
formally invited me a short time ago, and which, without 
hesitation and without delay, I at once entered upon, 
The event which we thus commemorate to-day is one of 
no ordinary significance, and you will pardon me if I 
venture to make one or two remarks upon it. In the first 
place, then, I may refer to the engagement. that exists 
between us, because, so far as I am able to learn, it is of 
a kind almost unique in this country, though common 
enough in England. You are a society of individuals 
banded together for the simple purpose of religious 
culture, and one means to that end which you adopt is 
that of public worship at stated times ‘within these 
venerable walls. You are separated from any particular 
body—in the theological sense of that term—for what 
seem to you good and sufficient reasons. You are in 
nearly all cases the-lineal descendants of those who. in 
1828, joined in that famous Remonstrance against the 
imposition of creeds or standards of belief, amongst the 
signatures to which there is to be found the name of one 
who even yet is held in affectionate remembrance amongst 
you, and who ministered to this congregation faithfully 
throughout a long and useful life. It is true that the 
particular ground upon which the Remonstrants took their 
stand is hardly that perhaps upon which you would all be 
prepared to take your stand to-day, for the world is fifty 
years wiser now. But all that you desire may be stated 
m the words with which that Remonstrance closed, and it 
may not be unprofitable to quote them now, because so 
far as I have been yet able to gather they’express your 
present feeling exactly. “All that we desire is”—the 
Remonstrants said fifty years ago, and you say now—“ All 
that we desire is to be permitted, as heretofore, to worship 
God according to the dictates of our own consciences, 
We have never interfered with the fullest exercise of this 
sacred privilege on the part of others, and, in return, we 
claim the like justice and goodwill at the hands of our 
brethren.” I believe I may go further safely, and give 
expression to the fundamental article of your faith. To 
do this I may use the words of an eminent Independent 
divine (the chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales). “We believe,” he says, “that the 
spirit of the Lord is a free spirit, and that He works in 
perfect freedom most perfectly to His ends; and we are 
sure that the truth of God is so vastly larger than our 
definition or even apprehension of it, and that the kingdom 
is so infinitely broader than our vision of its limits, that 
we elect to face the danger that liberty may run into 
licence, rather than adopt regulations or use a pressure 
which may cripple freedom of thought and utterance in 
our midst.” Now, though reliance upon the free spirit of 
the Lord has brought you to a different theological position 
from that occupied by.the chairman of the Congregational 
Union, yet, what is thus claimed for that Union expresses, 
I believe, very fairly the belief of this congregation, and 
is its justification for its position of complete independence. 
Being without a minister, you sought for one amongst the 
ranks of those who make the public teaching of religion 
the business of their lives, and who believe, also, that the 
spirit of the Lord is a free spirit, and you came to me in 
the end and asked me to be your minister. And I venture 
to say that a simpler invitation was never yet given to 
any man. You attached to your invitation no conditions 
as to what methods I should pursue, or as to what doc- 
trines I should teach, or as to whether I should join this 
or that organisation. The precise terms are—* You are 
hereby invited to become minister of Moneyrea.” There 
is no allusion to any implied understanding, and there is 
no such understanding, as to what particular doctrines 
I am to preach. I trust, however, that there will be a 
perfect understanding of the doctrines I shall preach, and 
as nearly as possible a perfect practice of the precepts I 
shall from time to time present to you. Iam thus explicit 
because it is maintained sometimes that even where 
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there is no distinct engagement as to what a minister 
shall teach, there is an implied understanding; and as 
there is no distinct engagement in this particular case, I 
take the opportunity of saying there is likewise no implied 
understanding. Thereis, however, common ground between 
us. We all alike believe in religion, as your action in inviting 
me to be your minister, and my action in accepting your 
invitation, equally testify; and we all believe that the free 
spirit of the Lord is the safest leading to which we can 
commit ourselves in our labours after God-likeness. But 
I am able to declare that at this moment there has been 
no understanding, implied or otherwise, that I should 
teach this or that particular theory about the Bible, about 
Christ, or even about God, " Nevertheless, I have certain 
very distinct opinions on all these questions, and these 
opinions, or convictions, as I may more truly call them, 
will be found to underlie the whole of my teaching, and I 
hope also of my life. This is not the proper time to make 
a declaration of these convictions. You will gather what 
they are as you listen to my discourses from this pulpit 
Sunday by Sunday, and I may here observe that your 
acquaintance with these same convictions will become 
increasingly perfect as your attendance upon public 
worship becomes more regular, and your attention to what 
is said more careful. _I think, therefore, that I am right 
in saying that, in'a quite unusual sense, this congregation 
is a free congregation, inasmuch as the engagement 
between us has been effected without reference to any 
authority or organisation external to ourselves, or without 
any specific or implied understanding in reference to my 
particular religious views ; and I think also that I am 
entitled to claim that this pulpit is a free pulpit in a sense 
equally unusual, and for very much the same reasons. 
You have-not asked me yourselves, nor have you commis- 
sioned others to ask me, what are my particular views. 
You, as a congregation relying upon the free spirit of 
God, have asked me, as a public teacher of religion, 
relying upon the same spirit, to become your minister. 
That, then, being the nature of the engagement between 
us, I ask you to consider what it involves; for as in its 
nature our engagement is unusual, so what it involves is 
especially* significant. It seems to me, then, that our 
engagement imposes a very serious responsibility alike 
upon you and upon me. ° You have to show that the 
position which you now occupy is taken up for reasons 
every whit as substantial as those for which your fathers 
separated themselves from their contemporaries; and you 
have to show that you do not hold yourselves aloof from 
the people of your own generation on unimportant grounds, 
but for certain clear and definite reasons ; and then you 
have to make it apparent that, though your religious 
convictions differ so fundamentally from the convictions 
of your neighbours, yet that you are none the less religious 
on that account, but rather that you are the more religious 
—that is to say, ifin your opinion your religious convic- 
tions are of a nobler sort than your neighbours’, it rests 
with you to make the matter plain in the simplest possible 
way—viz., by letting your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and: glorify your Father 
who is in heaven. All this responsibility I share with you, 
as one of you, and it falls to me specially to assist you to 
a true appreciation of your responsibility, and to encourage 
you toa faithful discharge ot But there is a responsi- 
bility peculiarly my own involved in my occupancy of a 
free pulpit, which you can scarcely share with me, but 
which you can assist and encourage me faithfully to dis- 
charge. And this is the responsibility of one who, by the 
very terms of his engagement—to say nothing of the 
spirit of it—is bound, with all reverence and all diligence, 
to follow the leadings of the free spirit of the Lord, and to 
declare to you the things commanded him of God. As 
one in a peculiar sense responsible to God rather than to 
man, the occupant of a free pulpit is bound to “shade 
with his two hands” his “little trembling light,” that by 
its aid he may read the oracles of God as they are spoken 
to himself, and to the Isaiahs, Christs, and Pauls, by 
whom the Father hath spoken to the world at sundry 
times and in divers places. He must keep his mind open 
and his heart pure ; his teaching must be candid, and his 
life must be holy. That, I am satisfied, has been the 
conviction of all who have ever honestly occupied a pulpit 
as free as this; it is the conviction that sustains every 
conscientious occupant of a free pulpit to-day. It is not 
that he possesses a right to say what he thinks, regardless 
of consequences, but that to the true minister of God 
there is no escaping the overwhelming sense of che duty 
of proclaiming the truth as it is revealed to him after 
diligent search and mature consideration—regardful only 
of the awful consequences of hypocrisy, and the sublime 
consequences of perfect truthfulness. I know not whether 
I shall always be equal to my responsibility as I thus 
understand it, but this I do know, that I come to you with 
a resolute determination to be as nearly equal to my 
work as my powers, and such measure of the grace of 
God as is vouchsafed to me, will enable me to be. 
I know full well that I may not think of myself 
as being sufficient of myself, but that my sufficiency 
must be of God. And on the sufficiency of God I 
know that the Lord is my strength, and a very present 
help in every difficult task. Here will be my supreme 
reliance, and I pray that I may be so faithful a servant of 
God that when I come to lay my burden by I may hear 
His voice saying * unto me—‘ Well done, good and faithful 
one, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” But I shall 
rely also upon you with an almost equal tryst. I shall 
look to you who are older for the encouragement and 
assistance you are so well able to give; and to you who 
are younger for that hearty co-operation in the work of the 
congregation—and in the Sunday school—which is so 
necessary a work amongst us—which you will be able to 
give, and which I trust you may regard as an urgent duty 
and a sacred privilege. And now, my friends, I have only 
one word more.to say, The winter surely is past, and in 
a few weeks all the maiden freshness of spring will deeply 


delight us. Will you join mein the prayer that a new and | 


holy life may open before all of us from this day If 
we all enter upon our new career with a due sense of our 
several responsiblities, and a firm determination as far as 
in us lies to be equal ip them, then, believe me, the bless- 
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ing of God our Father will rest upon our labours, and we 
shall realise how profoundly true it is that the joy of the 
Lord is our strength. We shall go on from day to day 
with our accustomed work, but we shall come to see what 
a perennial nobleness there is in labour. When our lives 4 
are lived consciously in the sight of God, when they are 

filled with the loving spirit which is ever about us, then 

shall we come to know the larger hope—the hope that 

when this life’s daily duty and daily care shall have come 

to an end, we shall not fear, nor shall our hearts be moved, 
except exultantly at the thought that-life in God on finite. 
conditions is to be exchanged for life with God and Christ 

and all the holy souls of every age and clime, on infinite 
conditions. Let us, then, together press toward the mark- 

for the prize of our high calling, never forgetting that we 

hold our present position for very distinct reasons, and. 

never failing to strive earnestly, and as in God’s sight, to- 

be equal to our high. responsibilities. Again I thank you. 

for your kindly welcome, and for the very great kindness 

and courtesy with which I have been received in the 
homes of all it has been possible for me so far to visit. 

We have had what you calla very “hard” winter, and it 

has been, as you describe it very “ill” walking ; but I am: 
happy to say that, though I have not yet been able to visit. 

quite every member of the congregation, I Have actually 

made about 250 visits, and made the acquaintance of 
probably 600 or 700 persons of various ages. Now, your 

may be sure that in so short a time it would be impossible 

for me to become thoroughly familiar with each and all of 

you, but I desire distinctly to say that it is my most earn- 

est wish to be the real friend of every one. I shall make~ 

it the business of my life not only t8 be your minister,. 
seeing you .and‘speaking to you from the pulpit from. 
Sunday to Sunday, but I desire to be the intimate and. 
familiar, and, I will say, the dear frichd of you all, young” 

and old, rich and poor. You will find me always open to 

you, and always ready to render you such service as lies. 

in my power, and I pray that thus our relations to each 
other may be abundantly blessed by Him who is above us. 

all, around us all, and in usall. And now I desire to say 

how deeply grateful I am to Mr. Binns for the noble 
charge which he has addressed tome. Hehasspoken out - 

of arich experience to one whom he knows right well,’ 

and his words have, therefore, an unusual significance to» 

me. I assure him that I shall ponder his sayings in my _ 
heart, and treasure them all the” days of my life. I F 
acknowledge also the kindly words of welcome and the 
right hands of. fellowship which have been offered by my~ 
friends Mr. Street, Mr. M‘Caw, and Mr. Orr. It will be 
my constant endeavour to live on terms of amity with all 
brother ministers, so far as opportunity is afforded, and to 
labour with them for the establishment of the mg coop’ 
God—or, in other words, the ruling of the free Spirit of 
the Lord—in the hearts of all men. ; ) tee 


Rew J. C. STREET delivered the charms to the congr née 
tion. He entered into their joys that day, for he fel hat 
the congregation had entered into a relationship ch. 
would largely aid in their religious development and in 
the promotion of the noble principles that had that day 
been set forth. He expected -a great work from Mr. 
Rylett in the ample field on which he now entered. : 
who occupied the pews of that church had a venerable: 
history, and with that history many high and noble 
traditions. The congregation had asked Mr. Rylett to be 
their preacher and there were no conditions expressed or~ 
implied, and he, as he had stated, came to them as a free 
man. The congregation would not attempt by any 
consensus of opinion amongst themselves to 5 ‘the. 
limits to which Mr. Rylett should go in his preaching, nor’ 
should they settle for him what his creed should be. He 
must be as they wished him to be, a free preacher. L 
him send forth all the powers of his nature right out 
into the universe, nal let him come back and tell 
them what he had found, and if he should find sans 
thing different from that which they had heard fore let. 
them remember they had asked him to be their preacher,, 
and not attempt to impose any limits upon his th 
They must not make too many claims upon his time, for 
he must have time to study in order that he might 
them to the best advantage. They wanted him to be 
their friend, and in order that he might realise to % 
that wish they must see him in their homes, not simph 
a pastor, but as one of themselves. Mr. Street wi 
to point out to the congregation the necessity of the 
minister and congregation sharing mutually each others ~ 
joys and sorrows. The proceedings concluded with. 
prayer. Fut — 

In the evening the congregation entertained the Rev. 
Mr. Rylett and a large number of friends from ee al 

and. 
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a soirée in the schoolhouse connected with the 
Mr. John Bennett (Carry-duff) was in the ch 
addresses: were delivered by Mr. David M‘M 
James Bennett, Rev. Professor Orr, Rev. John 
Mr. George Fisher, Mr. Thomas, Rey. J. C. S 

J. J. Wright, Rev. W. Binns, and the new minister, 


2 


: a. : 
PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS- 
SAMUEL SHARPE, ESQ. 
SEVERAL of the London daily papers of this 
the following :—On Saturday morning, the 
the 80th birthday of Samuel Sharpe, -y Eg 
&c., a deputation of gentlemen waited on at H 
London, and presented him with a congratulatory ac 
da by Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P. 
0 sehen of Raneanyent 5 also Professo 
Carpenter, Martineau, &c., signed 
some three hundred names were attac! 
referred at some length to the 


of Mr. S but more especi 'to his it 
year in Biblical studies Jn all pe ba 


scholar of the present ti 


% 


young, and of his ; 
and churches, "University C 
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to that College £20,000, The following is a copy of the 
‘address referred to :— 


Dear Mr. Sharpe,—We beg you to accept our congratulations 
‘and our best wishes on your having attained the venerable age of 
hty years. ; 
Ve are persuaded that the causes which, in the order of divine 
providence, give to the world an increasing proportion of persons 
of mature age and experience, tend to promote public wisdom, 
private virtue, and the happiness of our race. But it is not 
simply at the fact of your lengthened years that we express this 
‘day to you our pleasure, for we well remember that your life has 
been filled with deeds of a kind which the wisest and the best of 
all ages and of all countries have never failed to esteem and 
honour. ‘ 

It must be to yourself, as it has been and will continue to be 
to many, a gratifying recollection that your pen has been engaged 
for‘nearly half a century in the production of learned and valu- 
able works, bearing especially upon the great subjects of Biblical 
sstudy, on which your researches have thrown considerable light; | 
and that during this period you have also manifested the greatest 
interest in the education of the young, and have shown in many | 
practical ways your deep sense of the importance of a well- | 
trained Christian ministry. We gratefully remember that the 
mange of your munificence, through a long life, has not been con- 


fined to schools and colleges, nor even to churches of your own 
Persuasion, which have so largely benefitted by it, but has been 
“extended to whatever you thought would promote ‘knowledge, 
Virtue, and true religion amongst mankind. 

We are glad to believe that an unspotted life of homely beauty, 
of great industry, of loyalty to truth, of Christian simplicity, and 
godly sincerity like your own, that has paid court to nothing 

ut what you believed would increase learning and wisdom 
among all classes, whom you have ever regarded as God’s 
children, and therefore brothers and sisters, will always be 
remembered as a bright and encouraging example, and will 
see others to use their powers and their means for the public 
jZo0d. 
May it be the will of our Heayenly Father that you may con- 
(tinue with us for many years, and may all your remaining days 
ike peace. r 


~~ *THE NORTH: AND EAST LANCASHIRE 


UNITARIAN MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


“THE annual meeting of this Mission was held at Stand on 
“Thursday, March 6th. In the afternoon service was held 
in the chapel, when the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, of 
Lancaster, conducted the devotional service, and the Rev. 
John Wright, B.A., preached the sermon from the 
‘words, “I came not to send peace’ but a sword.” Tea 
-was provided in the schoolroom: for. about 150 persons, 
-after which the chair was occupied by Mr. Alderman 
Richard Harwood. There were present: Revs. John 
Wright (Bath), T. R. Elliott (Rochdale), A. B. Camm 
(Blackpool), W. M. Ainsworth,(Lancaster), John Bevan 
(Bolton), H. Hill (Rawtenstall), C. H». Osler (Darwen), 
“G. Ride (Chorley), W. Matthews (Colne), D. Walmsley, 
B.A. (Bury), E. Allen (Walmsley), C. C. Coe (Bolton), 
A; Lazenby (Newchurch), H. S. Solly, M.A. (Padiham), 
. G, Evans (Preston), T. Leyland (Burnley), W. C. 
.Squier (Stand), James Black, M.A. (Stockport). * 
_ The CHAIRMAN expressed the great interest which he 
had always taken in the Mission, and the great respect he 
“entertained for its founder, the Rev. J. Wright. He also 
alluded to the pleasure he had experienced during the 
ec y years he had held the office of treasurer of the 
ission, and paid a compliment to the Rev. W. C. Squier 
_ for the efficient way in which he had discharged the 
duties of secretary to the special fund while he occupied 
the position of treasurer; it always afforded him great 
leasure to be present at the annual meetings of the 
-Mission. (Applause.) 
~ The Rev. C. C. Cor (the senior secretary) gave an 
-abstract of the annual report, which we printed last week. 


Mr. T. HARWOOD (treasurer) submitted his accounts, 
which showed that during the year 1878 the total income 
of the Association had been £460, and that there was a 
Jbalance in hand of £97. 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the committee’s 
‘report and balance sheet, which was seconded by Mr. 
*CUNLIFFE, of Bolton, and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved: “That the thanks of this 
‘meeting be presented to the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, of 

Lancaster, for conducting the religious service, and to the 
okies, Wright, B.A., of Bath, for preaching .the 
-annual sermon to-day.” Mr. FRANK TAYLOR, of Bolton, 
sseconded the resolution, which was carried with accla- 
“mation. 

_ The Rey. J. WRIGHT, who was cordially received, said 
the had been referred to as the father of the Mission, but 
he thought if he should have such a title at all he ought 
ito be called its grandfather. (Laughter.) He-would tell 
‘them why. The Mission was the offspring of a little 
missionary effort which existed at Bury, and which was 
-alled the Bury Unitarian Mission, and it was at his 
: tion that this Mission was formed, which was a 
“child of the Bury Mission, and therefore if he could claim 
_any title at all he thought it was that of grandfather of 
“the Mission. (Applause.) It was a pleasure to remember 
‘that in such efforts as that they were not isolated. He 
that when the-Bury Mission started there was a 
_ West Riding Unitarian Mission, which had long been 
_ working, nee another which had been working five years. 

3eyond those two Missions he was not aware of any 

; y work being carried on, but now ip could 

ywhere where there were Unitarian churches 
a missionary society. He had an idea at 
incashire was the best and the only place 

“ffort ; but he had since found that there 
th zeal and heartiness among the Unitarians 
as there'was here in Lancashire. 
the e were so much different 
not manifest their zeal in 
ions in the South 


the | should combine 
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fishermen and miners in Cornwall, and the colliers in| (Hear, hear.) The speaker somewhat humourously dealt 


Somersetshire, and among all of them he found a pre- | 
‘paredness and a readiness to listen to the exposition of | 
Unitarian views, and a spirit of inquiry which was most 
cheering, and the people seemed to be as ready to receive | 
a liberal religion as they were in this county. At one | 
meeting at which he was speaking many of the Methodists 

ot up and questioned what he said, but they did it in a 
cindly spirit, and one Wesleyan minister spoke of him as | 
a Christian brother, and at the conclusion of the meeting | 
invited him (Mr. Wright) to go to his house and partake 
of his hospitality. (Hear, hear.) “He then expressed the | 
pleasure it gave him to be with them on that occasion, 
and hoped it would not be the last time he would have an 
opportunity of meeting them. (Hear, hear.) He believed 
that the mission work was enlarging, and if they only | 
spent their money wisely, and at the same time put forth | 
personal exertions in behalf of the Mission, there was a 
great future before them. It might not be a future of any 
sectarian aggrandisement, but a future of benefit to 
mankind—an increase of virtue, of spiritual religiousness, 
and therefore of happiness to the people, and of increased 
glory to God, and might He in His goodness grant 
it. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. M. AINSWORTH also responded, and 
spoke of the want of social sympathy which existed in 
some of their congregations, so as to enable them to meet 
for the carrying out of various objects t# a much greater 
degree than was the case at present. It was a great help 
to meet with one like Mr. Wright, who knew the difficulties 
with which they had to contend—who could point out the 
position they should take, and the objects which it was 
their duty to endeavour to accomplish, and the true 
Christian work which was to be done in our little 
Unitarian world. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN moved: “That in consequence of the 
enlarged area of the operations of the Mission, the 
Association shall henceforth be denominated ‘The North 
and East Lancashire Unitarian Mission.’” 

The Rev. H. S. SOLLY seconded the resolution. He 
said he had never yet been suspected of having had too 
much sympathy with Lord Beaconsfield—(laughter)—but 
having heard the terms of that resolution it would be seen 
that they were entering upon a policy of annexation—that 
they were going in search of a scientific frontier or a 
rectification of their frontier. (Laughter.) They had 
gone as far as he thought they possibly could in a westerly 
direction when they went to Blackpool, and now it had 
been thought desirable to take the name of North and 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission, instead of simply 
East. He did not, however, think that Mr. Wright would 
ever be able to get out of the habit of calling the Mission 
the East Lancashire Mission, because they had heard 
from him that at the beginning of the movement it was a 
Bury Mission.. He did not, however, complain of the 
extension of the Mission, his only complaint was that it 
had not been extended to the south-west corner of Lanca- 
shire, as he believed that in that district there were many 
zealous workers in the cause. It was no doubt true what 
Mr, Wright had said, that there was the same zeal mani- 
fested in other parts of the country in connection with 
Unitarianism as in Lancashire, but he doubted whether 
such good results had been accomplished in other parts 
as had been accomplished here. He was quite sure that 
that Mission had seldom been in a more flourishing state 
than it was at present, and that there was never a greater 
probability of the congregations at their Mission stations 
being brought up into independent congregations than at 
present. He referred to the success which had attended 
the operations of the Mission at Colne, and he thought 
that what had been done at Colne might be done at other 
places. A few miles further than Colne there was Nelson, 
which was a rapidly growing town, in which there was a 
good deal of liberal thought, and this town would soon be 
taken possession of by the Wesleyans and the Primitive 
Methodists, and he felt that it would form a fine field for 
Unitarians if they could only go in for it. Let them 
therefore earnestly hope that the depression in trade 
would pass away, and then no doubt Mr, Coe would bring 
before them some new scheme for the extension of their 
Mission work. They hada great work before them, in 
good hands, and likely to go on and prosper on the lines 
upon which it was at present conducted.—The resolution 
was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN moved “That this meeting cordially 
welcomes the ministers and congregations of Lancaster 
and Preston as members of this Association.” 

The Rev. W. C. SQuIER seconded the resolution. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to him than the 
seconding of that resolution. The Mission was emphati- 
cally a working Mission. When asked at the meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association at Man- 
chester to which Mission he belonged, he replied he 
belonged to that which did the work. (Laughter.) In 
consequence of that Mission being really and truly a 
working Association, they were continually experiencing 
the difficulty of a want of helpers and a want of means. 
If they examined the report and the balance sheet they 
would see that during the last twelve months they had 
expended {over £100 more than their income. That 
was a very serious consideration, and he hoped that when 
the appeal was made to them from the different pulpits 
on Sunday, on behalf of the Mission, they would respond 
to it liberally. He expressed the pleasure the committee 
felt in having succeeded in bringing into the Association 
the old-established congregations of Lancaster and Preston 
to help.them. (Applause.)—The resolution was carried 
with acclamation. 

The Rev. J. G. EvANs said that the temperament of 
the English and the Welsh was so different that it would 
hardly be justifiable for him to say anything on that 
occasion. The at thing he had-to find fault with in 
the English was their want of reverence. In Wales the 
people had more reverence than the English people had, 

ut not so much intelligence. In England the intellect 
was Cultivated at the expense of the emotional part of 
their nature, whilst in Wales the reverse was the case. 
His ideal, however, of what a man should be was that he 
both the emotional and the intellectual. 


with the pecui/ar idiosyncracies of the Welsh and English 
character chiefly from a religious point of view, and con- 


cluded by remarking that he should do all that he possibly 
could to assist the Mission and extend its operations. 
(Applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN moved “That the best thanks of the 
meeting be given to the officers for the past year,” and he 
also moved the appointment of the officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. J. DENDY, jun., seconded the resolution, and 
earnestly urged all present not to forget their duties and 
responsibilities, but to do all they could to assist the 
officers and committee by pecuniary support and other- 


| wise.—The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN moved “That this meeting cordially 
welcomes the Rev. T. Leyland, of Burnley; the Rev. A. 
B. Camm, of Blackpool ; and the Rev. John Bevan, of 
Commission-street, Bolton, and congratulates them upon 
the marked success which has attended their ministry 
since their settlement.”—-Mr. THORNLEY, Bury, seconded 
the resolution, which was supported by the Rey. J. BLACK, 
who spoke of the satisfactory progress which had been 
made by the congregation at Blackpool, and pointed out 
that their Mission work was a proof of their Christian 
love greater than anything else he knew of.—The resolu- 
tion was carried. 

The Rev. A. B. CAMM briefly responded, and upon the 
motion of the Rey. T. R. ELLIOTT, seconded by Mr. 
THOS. HARWOOD, the treasurer, a vote of thanks was 
given to the Stand congregation for their hospitable 
reception, to which Mr. S. TAYLOR responded, after 
which a cordial vote of thanks was tendered to the chair- 
man, and the proceedings concluded with the benediction. 


EDINBURGH: ST, MARK’S CHAPEL. 


ON the 6th inst. a lecture was delivered under the auspices 
of the Free Discussion and Lecture Society, by Mr. Robt. 
H. Smith (late Professor of Engineering, Tokio, Japan), 
on “Fundamental Education according to Natural 
Principles.” Dr. Hodgson, Professor of Political Economy, 
Edinburgh University, occupied the chair. The lecturer 
contended that elementary education was at present very 
unsatisfactory, because it proceeded in erroneous methods ° 
and was directed towards false ends. All education aims 
at two things : knowledge of real things, and means of 
using that knowledge. Throughout the whole course of 
instruction there should never be lost from view the fact 
that the study of nature is the deeper and absolutely 
essential part of the training to be undergone, and that it 
is Only in so far as knowledge of nature has been imbibed 
that there can be any need to cultivate the use of the tools, 
such as language and arithmetic, whereby application of 
that knowledge is to be made in supplying the multitu- 
dinous wants of either scientific, artistic, or common life. 
Now it was just this first principle that is wholly disre- 
garded in the usual education given to our children in 
schools. There was no facility for the proper observance 
of nature. Why should the child learn to multiply and 
divide before he had any notion of the individual circum- 
stances in which such multiplication or division was 
needed? Mr. Smith maintained the primary importance 
of cultivation of the faculties of sight, hearing, touch, and 
reasoning, and proceeded to detail a rational method of 
instruction in which a knowledge of real things should 
precede the acquiring of symbols—first, systematic training 
of the eye by such means as drawing from the solid at the 
earliest ages ; practice in hearing and vocalisation ; use 
of tools, a workshop being as necessary a part of a school 
asa play ground; education in quantitative ideas, &c. 
The lecturer concluded by asserting that the general 
public alone could supply the motive power requisite for 
the reformation of our schools. In the discussion which 
ensued Dr. Hodgson claimed that moral education must 
form a large part of any fundamental system. He rather 
suspected that as a nation we were accustomed to regard 
education apart altogether from its moral bearing, and to 
conceive that it means nothing more than intellectual 
instruction. There was a large attendance, including the 
Rev. Mr, Drummond, Charles Jenner, Esq., and several 
practical educationists. 


Ee 


New BAsForD.—The High Pavement Laymen’s Mission still 
continues its efforts at New Basford with some success. The 
course of six week-night services having come to an end, and it 
being felt that Sunday would be a more favourable day, it has 
been decided to continue the services for the present in the 
Meal Room on Sunday afternoons, at three o’clock. 

NEWARK.—We are glad to hear that our friend the Rev. John 
Fox is making headway here. He is delivering a course of lectures 
and the congregations are gradually increasing to hear them, At 
the last the chapel was filled, every bench being packed. Tracts 
are being freely distributed, and a spirit of inquiry is being 
aroused, 

Newry.—On Thursday evening, March 6th, the annual so'rée 
ofthe members of the Temperance Association in connection 
with the Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church, Needham Place, 
was held in the schoolroom. The room was crowded. An 
excellent tea was served shortly after seven o'clock, and the 
schoolroom was tastefully ornamented. The Rev. John A. 
Crozier, B.A., pastor, presided, and in opening the after pro- 
ceedings, said: This is the second anniversary of our Temperance 
Association, and while I do not mean to say that by our efforts 
we can make any very large or extensive effect on society in 
every direction, I know it to be a fact, and I am happy to say, 
and can thank God for the knowledge, that the operations of 
our society during the two years that have passed since it has 
been constituted have had a positive effect in decreasing human 
wretchedness and increasing human happiness. It is a most 

tifying circumstance to find that we are prosperous, which, 

trust, will enable us to devote ourselves more and more to the 
romulgation and diffusion of these he and high principles. 

Chairman then gave an excellent Shakesperian reading, the 
delivery of which was loudly applauded, and an interesting pro- 


gramme was gone through. At the conclusion of the entertain- 
ment, which hout was of the most enjoyable character, the 
Chairman tendered the thanks of those present to Mrs, Martin 


for presiding at the piano, 
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A WEDDING SONG. 


RING out, glad bells, this wedding morn, 
Ring in the new life’s rosy dawn; 

Ring out, glad bells, so wild and free, 
Ring for the happy life to be. 

Ring out, ring out, O merry bells, 

With sudden gushes, joyous swells, 

A golden sun, a cloudless sky, 

A happy life they prophesy. 


Ring out, glad bells, her wedding song, 
Ring, for her love was true and Strong ; 
Tell others, too, that patient wait, 
They'll find their fit reward, though late. 
Ring, for the bride is young and fair, 
The summer sunbeams in her hair 

May seem God’s loving smile to be, 

So good, so kind, so dear is she! 


Ring out a future bright and fair, 

By sorrow dimmed perchance, and care, 
And yet how blest if one be nigh 

To soothe the tear, and share the sigh ! 
Her life has been so pure, so sweet, 
With loving kindness so replete; 

Ring out, glad bells! O gladder still! 
Her heart with more delight to fill. 


We mark the tears she cannot hide, 

God’s blessing be upon our bride! 

God’s blessing be upon her choice! 

We look upon them and rejoice, 

So tender he, so loving she, 

Each other’s fitting mate they be; 

So peal, glad bells, full loud and strong 

Their gay and joyous wedding song, 
Whalley Range. KATE TAYLOR. 


SS ———aaaaaaaee_ 
Che Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1879. 
PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE, 


FRoM an interesting statement in the Monconformist 
respecting the prospects of Protestantism in France, 
we learn that the resignation of Marshal MacManon 
and the election of President Grevy have been 
followed by some noticeable circumstances. - While 
the Archbishop of Paris has coarsely resented the 
appearance on the scene of Father Hyacinrug, in 
avowed advocacy of an independent Gallican Church, 
the Archbishop in his turn has not simply been 
chastised for his haughty and insolent language by 
the Liberal press, but has been -warned by the 
Municipal Council of Paris that all ministers of 
so-called Christian brotherhoods or sisterhoods now 
teaching in communal schools are to quit before the 
1st of April. It isin the departments, however, more 
than in the metropolis, that these servants of the 
priesthood inoculate the young with the purest Popery. 
Pure, indeed, is a word with two senses. Whatever 
the nuns may teach, the “Christian Brothers,” or 
some of them, are charged with precept and example 
anything but clean. ‘The Christian Brothers’ schools,” 
writes a correspondent of the Daily News, “are often 
nests of corruption, and vices which are plague spots 
of French society are nursed in them. An inspector 
of public instruction at Lyons, the respected M. 
CRUISSART, has recommended the suppression of one 
in that city, in which Brother BERNARD was a teacher, 


This corrupter of youth has fled to Spain to avoid the. 


pursuit of justice. In running away, hé narrowly 
escaped being thrown into the Rhéne by the indignant 
populace,” 

There are also signs of the times in which Z’Zvan- 
geliste, a weekly paper that represents at Nimes the 
Wesleyan Methodists of France, no less than Ze 
Temoignage, the Journal des Débats, and other Liberal 
papers, discern the approach and the arrival of better 
things. The last named payer says — 

France has entered, it is very evident, upon a new period of 
her history. We are no such simpletons as to fancy that the 
unity established at last between the different branches of the 
central power must create, as by enchantment, unity in the 
bosom of the nation, and inaugurate the golden age. Never- 
theless, and beyond all doubt, something is changed in France 
since the New Year; and, unless we deceive ourselves, that 
change is one of those which form an epoch in the life of a 
people. 

L Evangeliste repeats the saying of a working man, 
that “ Protestanism is in the air,” and asks if it is but 
a fortuitous coincidence that there are five Protestants 
in the first Cabinet formed by President Grevy, and 
‘headed by a Protestant so plainly Evangelical as is 
M. WappINGTon”? In fact, the worthy Methodist is 
inspired with a strong persuasion that there are bright 
prospects of success before himself and his brethen. 
He adds :— jm oes. 

Is it not a sign of the times when Protestant preaching is 
received with eagerness? From one end of the country to the 
other there runs a current of sympathy towards our faith, In 
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Champagne, in Normandy, in Burgundy, in the Charentes, and 
Nivernais small groups are retreating from Catholicism, and stand 
out as the vanguard ofa vast movement towards religious eman- 
cipation. One example of their eagerness has been seen in what 
took place at Vernon in Normandy. Tracts had been plentifully 
distributed, and a small reactionary journal had reviled the Pro- 
testants. Hereupon two gentlemen called a public meeting in 
the theatre, for which the Prefect readily granted authorisation. 
The success was immense. ‘‘Only secure a zealous pastor,” 
exclaimed a person in the crowd, ‘‘and I engage that a large 
part of those present will be gained to Protestantism.” 


Our Nimes contemporary is of opinion that com- 
pulsory education is all that is needful to change the 
face of things all over France, especially in those parts 
where the ability to read is small or wholly wanting. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT FEELING IN 
SCOTLAND. 


THE result of the Haddington election, in which the 
State Church “question came to the front, the sup- 
porter of religious equality being returned by a majority 
of 200, does not stand alone as a recent symptom of 
the gathering strength of the disestablishment agita- 
tion. In the Freeman’s “Notes from the North,” 
we find reported some noteworthy incidents from 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, which point in the same 
direction. The Lord Provost of the city of 
Glasgow, Mr. Cottins, the well-known publisher, 
from a kindly but mistaken feeling, was allowing him- 
self to be led into the support of a scheme in con- 
nection with the Established Churches maintained from 
the municipal funds that would have increased their 
claims for compensation when Disestablishment arrives 3 
but the expression of public sentiment antagonistic to 
the scheme has been so strong and decided that the 
chief magistrate has been compelled to modify his 
policy. In the granite capital of the Far North the 
wind is blowing keenly in the same direction. The 
other evening the Rev. Dr. SpENcE was elected patron 
of the seven Incorporated Trades of Aberdeen, 
Hitherto the selection has been confined to ministers 
of the Established Church, but it was resolved, as the 
founders’. deed did not specify a minister of any 
particular creed, to relax the usual condition, and 
appoint a minister of a Dissenting body. The Rey. 
Dr. SPENCE is clerk of the Free Presbytery, and is held 
in high esteem in the city. ‘This significant incident 
has been followed up by one of still greater importance, 
On Monday week the Aberdeen Town Council decided, 
by a majority of about two to one, not to send a 
commissioner to the Established Assembly—a decision 
which the State Church agitators, like Drs. TuLLocn 
and Puin, will be able to appreciate. In a series of 
resolutions issued by the committée of U. P. Church, 
the constituencies are urged on no account to suffer 
the Disestablishment question to be forgotten in the 
coming general election contest, but to insist upon a 
clear and unequivocal promise of support from all 
candidates and members of Parliament. The resolu- 
tions describe the Established Church as openly 
violating public equity, and proving a serious injustice 
to all freechurches. Simultaneously with this exhorta- 
tion from the U. P.’s, the committee of the Free Church 
Assembly have replied at length to the “‘note” addressed 
to them by the committee of the Established Assembly 
on the subject of union with other churches. The 
Free Church Committee, while most cordially welcom- 
ing the overtures which have been made, state frankly 
that the terms of the Claim of Right adopted in 1842, 
and thé Protest of 1843, prevent the Free Church from 
supporting the maintenance of the existing Establish- 
ment as at present constituted. They declare that in 
that claim and in that protest the principles are set 
forth on which alone the divided sections of Presby- 
terianism can ever be reunited. 


William Long, of Grappenhall, near Warrington. 


Amonc the long list of deaths which appeared in our 
last number was the name of Wm. Long, of Warrington, 
one of a race of staunch Non-conformists who to the 
last took a deep interest in Unitarian institutions, 
which he generously supported. He was born at 
Mere Heys on the 28th of March, 1800, and was 
educated by the late Rev. Wm. Whitelegge, then resi- 
dent at Sheffield. In the early part of his life he 


resided in Manchester, and was then a regular attendant | of the Stockton 


at Cross-street Chapel. In 1846 he removed to 
Grappenhall, near Warrington, -and joined the Cairo- 
street congregation. In the latter part of his life he 


“|ness at last; and the distress of his relatives and 


/score years a broad and liberal spirit, and a mind ev ~<a 
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was a great sufferer from chronic bronchitis, and with- 
drew from active pursuits. He passed away peacefully 
on the 27th ult., at the house of his son-in-law, Mr, 
Frank Thornely, Birch Vale, Romiley, Cheshire, with. 
whom he had lived for several years. We hope that 
as so many of our elders pass away, the ranks may be 
filled up by workers from the succeeding generation. __ 
worthy of such an ancestry. 


Hr. Silas Leigh, of Monton. | 


In our obituary last week we recorded the death of © 
Mr. Silas Leigh, of Beechfield, near Swinton, He 
belonged to one of the old Presbyterian families of 
Lancashire, to which the cause of Liberal Christiani 
in the North of England owes so much, and oad 
a long life was a zealous supporter of the congregation: 
at Monton, to which he was attached by long-established 
family ties as well as by- personal sympathy. His. 
unusually modest and retiring disposition prevented. 
him from taking that active part in public affairs for 
which his sound judgment and great practical wisdom 
eminently qualified him. He sought and found his. 
sphere of usefulness and happiness in a manner more: 
in accordance with his natural temperament; and his. 
memory will long survive amongst those who had the 
privilege of knowing him, as that of one who through 
life was true to the high ideal which he had set before 
himself. Eminently successful as a man of business, 
he seems ever to have regarded hiniself rather as the __ 
steward than the possessor of his wealth. Yet so 
quietly and unostentatiously were his deeds of kindness. . 
performed, that few beyond the recipients themselves. 
knew either the magnitude or extent of his bounty. 
Towards the ‘support of the ministry and the school at 
Monton he contributed with an unsparing hand, and 

in the erection of the new church his liberality was 
limited only by the requirements of the case. Nor did 

he confine his gifts to his own church. His sympathy 
was extended to many a struggling congregation ; the 
various institutions of the body to which he belonged 
ever received from him most liberal and consistent 
support ; and by his poorer neighbours his loss will be 
deeply and lastingly felt, for it was amongst them that 
his genial and benevoleftt disposition found a field for 
its fullest exercise. For several’ years. Mr. Vs 
health had been visibly declining, and for a long time 
he had been rarely seen in his accustomed place 
among the congregation. The end, however, 
though long anticipated, to come with painful sudden- 
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friends was increased by the unexpected death of his — 
sister, Miss Esther Leigh, only twelve hours before his 
own. He and his sister were buried together in — 
Monton churchyard on Friday last, near the beautifuk ~ 
edifice which their munificence so largely contributed 

to erect ; and on Sunday a very large number of friends. 
and neighbours showed their respect for their memory - 
by attending the church in which they had so long 
been accustomed to worship. The touching and 
appropriate service, conducted by the Rey. James 
Harwood, was rendered still more impressive by the _ 
recollection that exactly twelve months from that day ; 
a similar service was held in memory of the late Rev. 
T. E. Poynting. 3 


: u 


Charles Walker, of Pork. i 


THREE weeks after the death of the Rey. J. C. ot 

his cousin and attached friend, “Charles Walker, of 
York, ended in peace along career of quiet usefulness, 
In theology these two venerable men, starting from 
nearly the same point, diverged considerably; for, 
while the minister maintained a strictly conservative ” 
position, the layman preserved to the end of his four- 


reverently open to the reception of new light ; but this 
difference produced no estrangement, each respecti ; 
in the other the singleness of purpose and faithfulness. 

to conviction which equally distinguished himself. 
Mr. Walker was brought up among the Unitarian 
Baptists, and, when a young man, was a friend and 
admirer of the zealous and devoted John Mason, 
whom he often accompanied on his Sunday driveto. 
Welburn, and assisted in conducting the se 
there. He also occasionally occupied the 
the Unitarian chapel at Malton, and other 
For many years he was a leading member of our con- 
gregation at Stockton-on-Tees, and, since his return 
York, he has been one of the most 
at St. Saviourgate Chapel, and an active pr. 
every good work connected therewith. Wi 
days of his death he was engaged in sup 
repairs and alterations devised to promote the 
of the inmates of the Colton Hospital, of y 
was a trustee. Mr. Walker was always an — 
advocate of popular education, of sanitary r 

of measures for the prevention: of cruelt 
He was for many hae the 
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passed 


more, but the details of a 
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regular discharge of duty have little general interest. 
The members of his family, to whom he was endeared 
by his constant, unselfish love, and considerate thought- 
fulness, will cherish the remembrance of many 
incidents which they cannot recall without justifiable 
pride, but by his large circle of friends and acquain- 
tances the subject of our sketch will be remembered 
chiefly for his uniform kindness, his ready sympathy, 
his pleasant, genial humour, his invincible good 
temper and ever graceful courtesy. 


Reb. Foseph Heywood. 


THE announcement in your last number of the death 
of the Rey. Joseph Heywood, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-three years, doubtless carried grief to 
many aheart. Since your reference to him was very 
brief, I thought I would, with your permission, add a 
few words. 
Mr. Heywood was a Bolton man, but remdéved from 
that place to Warrington, from whence he travelled to 
Croft, week day and Sunday, teaching on the former 
and preaching on the latter, for many years. The 
establishment of the Home Missionary Board afforded 
opportunity for his becoming better equipped for pulpit 
duty, and so he was one of the earlier students that 
entered that institution. He was from the first an 
exceedingly plain practical speaker, and remained such 
to the end of his life. Mr. Heywood had spent nearly 
twenty years in the ministry—about seven at Kings- 
wood, near Birmingham, and the remainder at Chapel- 
street Domestic Mission, London. In the former 
position he did a useful work, the congregation pros- 
pered, and the property was considerably improved. 
During his connection with the latter, the congregation 
and its allied institutions flourished and became con- 
solidated. In this ministry to the poor, his practical 
organising power, method, exactness, and punctuality 
were of great service to him, and doubtless helped to 
“Make the Mission as successful as it was. Mr. Hey- 
wood was one of the earliest students of the Home 
Missionary Board, and he is one of the earliest upon 
whom the hand of death has been laid. Those who 
were his fellow students will recall his hearty, genial 
disposition ; many in the congregations of Swinton, 
-Rawtenstall, Padiham, Croft, and Kingswood, will 
remember his plain and earnest exhortations, while the 
poor of the Mission he was connected with will feel 
that they have lost a friend in whom they could con- 
fide. By the kindness of a supporter of the Mission 
Mr. Heywood, during last summer, visited the North 
of Ireland, in the hope that he might be the better 
prepared to pass through his winter’s work, and in the 
company of the writer wandered, again and again, for 
miles along the banks of Lough Neagh, and amid 
scenes of beauty and interest surveyed and realised 
anew the past with its incidents and its memories, and 
drank in health at the same time, so it was hoped. 
Mr. Heywood so thoroughly enjoyed his holiday that 
he quitted Ireland in the hope of renewing the visit in 
a couple of years. Alas! ‘Man proposes but God 
i ” As we let fall the tear for the memory of a 
friend to the friendless, and a father to the fatherless, 
‘we must take heart for the future. But a little time 
will elapse, and we shall have joined “the great 
majority,” among whom is now the one we mourn. 
W.-S, .S. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


MORAL LESSONS, 
, VIE 
. SOME LESSONS FROM ANIMALS.—II. 


THIS week we are to think again of some good things 
which we can learn from elephants. ’ 
IIl.—Elephants have been known to give evidence of 
possessing Jowers of contrivance of which many human 
beings might hardly be capable. _It is a usual part of the 
performance of an elephant at a public exhibition to pick 
up a piece of coin, thrown within his reach for that pur- 
“pose, with the kind of finger at the end of his trunk. Once 
_asixpence was thrown down which happened to roll a 
out of the reach of the animal, not far from the wall. 
Beene desired to pick it up, he stretched out his: trunk 
‘Several times to take it, but it was even yet a little beyond 
; he then stood motionless for a few seconds, 
considering—we have no hesitation in saying 
idently con. ing—how to act ; he then stretched his 
trunk ina 
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trunk out to it, the elephant d/ew the potato against the 
opposite wall with sufficient force to make it rebound, and 
then he picked it up without difficulty. May we not learn 
from these instances to use our powers of thought and 
contrivance when we are in perplexity ? 

III, Elephants sometimes set us good examples in the 
bearing of pain. Dr. Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, 
tells how an elephant belonging to an engineer officer in 
his diocese had a disease in his eyes, and had for 
three days been completely blind. A doctor who 
was consulted said that he was willing to try on 
one of the eyes the effect of nitrate of silver, which 
was a remedy commonly used for similar diseases 
in the* human eye. The animal was accordingly 
made to lie down, and’when the nitrate of silver was 
applied, uttered a terrific roar at the acute pain which it 
occasioned. But the effect ofthe application was wonder- 
ful, for the eye was in a great degree restored, and the 
elephant could partially see. So the doctor was ready to 
Operate on the other eye on the following day; and the 
animal when he was brought out and heard the doctor’s 
voice, lay down of himself, placed his head quietly on one 
side, curled up his trunk, drew in his breath like a human 
being about to endure a painful operation, gave a sigh of 
relief when it was over, and then by motions of his trunk 
and other gestures, gave evident signs of wishing to express 
his gratitude. Here is another story of the same kind, 
During one of the wars in India, an elephant, which had 
received a flesh-wound from a cannon-ball, was two or 
three times led to the hospital, but afterwards used to 
go alone. The surgeon did whatever he thought neces- 
sary, applying sometimes fire to the wound; and though 
the pain made the animal often utter the most. plaintive 
groans, he never expressed any other token than that of 
gratitude to the surgeon, who in the end cured him. 

Next week we shall tell of instances of kindness and 
affection in elephants. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL REVELATION OF 
GOD IN CONSCIOUSNESS, 
SECULARISTS are fond of asking for a definition of God 
apd think that the impossibility of framing one which 
shall meet with universal approval is a practical proof of 
their negations. This opinion came out very strongly in 
the recent debate at Nottingham, and it was quite as 
well marked in a much humbler debate of the same sort 
held in Padiham. But it is quite unscientific to begin 
with a definition of any real object before you have had 
ample: experience of the nature of that object. In the 
strict logical sense, indeed, you can have a definition only 
where you have a class of more or less similar objects. 
You study the points of similarity, you select the most 
important, and sum them up in a definition, by which you 
are then able to decide whether any particular object 
belongs to that class or not. From a study of the charac- 
teristics of dogs in general, naturalists are enabled to 
trame the definition of a dog, and so to decide what animals 
are to be called dogs. This is the proper méaning of the 
word definition, and the special purpose to which defini- 
tions are put. The difficulty which often arises in the 
correct framing of definitions has to do with the selection of 
the most important points of similarity, those which shall 
determine what objects are to be included in, and what 
excluded from, the class. Of course in this, the proper 
sense of the word, it is absurd to ask now for a definition 
of God. Such a request might reasonably have been’ 
made inthe old heathen times when many real gods were 
believed to exist. The question e. g., might arise whether 
Hercules was a god or only a hero, and this could be 
answered only when you had agreed on the definition of a 
god. This would decide whether Hercules was to be put 
in the same class with Jupiter, Juno, Mars, &c., or in the 
class which included Theseus, Achilles, and Hector ; and 
in the end, perhaps you would create an intermediate 
class of demi-gods, in which Hercules might take his 
place... But the question that we have to consider at the 
present day is whether we have sufficient evidence for the 
real existence of the one solitary Being, whom men now 
call God ; and Secularists have no more right to ask for a 
definition of God than they have to ask for a definition of 
the sea-serpent. What they have a right to demand is 
that we should describe as clearly as possible—1, what is 
the evidence upon which we base .our belief in the real 
existence of such a Being ; and 2, what we consider this 
evidence warrants our saying about the nature, the 


| habitual action, the essential character of this Being. 


Instead of beginning with a definition, we must gradually 
work our way up to a more and more perfect description 
based upon actual experience. 

This point is of importance to others besides Secularists. 
If you begin with a description of God compiled from the 
deepest experience of the greatest saints and prophets, 
especially if you express that description in the most lofty, 
philosophic language, you will give utterance to something 


| which does not correspond to the ordinary consciousness 


of mankind. Your description will not at once awaken a 


corresponding revelation in the consciousness of common 
people, and they will only be disheartened when they find 


this out. If we are to have a revelation for babes it must 


come as milk, not as meat; it must bé something very 
simple if it is to awaken the echoes of real experience in 
those whose hands are too busy to allow much time for 
reading, and whose brains grow weary with a very little 


thinking, if it is to be a revelation made to us in times of 
sickness, of temptation, of sin, and of repentance. By all 
means go on and on to all the glories of divine knowledge 
to which your nature is capable of rising ; but it is well to 
be sure you begin with what is really felt, and to be careful 
when imagination displays her irresistible tendency to 
outstrip experience, 

We all of us have a faculty by which we know what is 
right and what is wrong. Everybody knows the feeling 
that telling the truth is right, and that telling lies is wrong. 
Honesty may be the best policy, but we all know that 
it is something more as well, that it, and it alone, is 
righteous. This faculty by which we decide what is right 
and what is wrong is usually called conscience, and we 
may inquire later more into its nature, and, in particular, 
into its development whereby mankind has gradually 
acquired better and purer ideas of righteousness. But 
now let us fix our attention on something different from 
this faculty, yet very closely connected with it. Whenever 
we have the feeling that a certain thing is right, we feel 
something else at the samegime; whenever our conscience 
tells us what is right, we hear an inner voice saying, “Do it; 
do that which you feel to be right.” This voice can be 
clearly distinguished from the test or standard by which 
you decide what is right. Moral philosophers have set up 
various standards on this question. There is, for example, 
the Utilitarian test, according to which an action is right 
if it tends to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Suppose you adopt this standard as the true* 
one. Suppose you are asked to do something dis- 
agreeable—to go a long walk on a dark, wet night to make 
some important arrangement for a tea party. You admit 
according to your own standard that it would be right 
to go, but that admission alone will not make you go. 
Merely convincing your judgment that a certain action 
will promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
will not move you an inch if you are disinclined to go; but 
the moment your judgment is convinced that a thing is 
right, whatever be the standard, there comes something 
else into your soul, a prompting to action, an inner voice 
urging,.“‘ Do that which you feel to be right,” Over and 
above that faculty by which we decide what is right and 
what is wrong, there is within us something on the side of 
right, something which “ pleads for righteousness.” 


In the next place this something is “not ourselves.” 
Here again the appeal lies direct to one’s own personal ex- 
perience. The inner voice which says “D6 the right,” seevrs 
to come from some source outside ourselves. Let anyone 
recall to memory some case in which he was asked to do 
a disagreeable duty, in which he felt it was hisduty but didn’t 
want to do it, in which he himself was altogether set the 
other way. In such a case did’not the inner voice which 
said “Do the right” seem to come from some source out- 
side one’s self? Or take the well known, beautiful 
‘story of Theodore Parker’s childhood, when he was only 
four years old. He was out by himself on a distant part 
of his father’s farm, when he saw a little spotted tortoise 
sunning itself in the shallow water ofa pond. He lifted 
his stick to strike it, as he had seen boys try to kill birds 
and squirrels. But something checked his little arm—an 
inner voice said clearly and loudly, “Don’t.” Little 
Theodore stopped in wonder, He had never had such a 
feeling before; he could not understand where it came 
from, and he ran home to ask his mother what it was that 
said this “don’t.” He wanted to know where the feeling 
came from—the clearest possible proof that he did not 
recognise its source in himself. -No child ever wants ‘o 
find a source outside itself for the feeling of hunger, or 
the delight ina new toy. Theodore Parker was a very 
remarkable child, as he grew up to be a very remarkable 
man; but have not all of us had somewhat similar experi- 
ences. of a something speaking within ourselves, but 
coming from a source outside ourselves, and “pleading 
for righteousness?” 


But we are told that this voice is an acquired instinct, 
the result of accumulated influences transmitted from 
generation to generation—of thé development into a 
civilised from a savage state. Well, civilised man has 
many an undoubted acquired instinct; let us compare i 
with one of them. Our remote ancestors never cooked 
their food, but ate everything raw. We have now in the 
course of many generations acquired a strong instinct 
which demands that certain food, especially meat, 
shall be cooked before it is eaten. But the voice which 
tells us to cook our food, the repugnance we feel at the 
thought of eating raw meat, is felt to be part of ourselves. 
We never think of asking whence comes that voice, what 
is the source of that repugnance? It is fully accounted 
for by the present constitution of our own nature. And 


86 
so with all other acquired instincts. They become exactly 
like natural instincts; it is doubtful if you can draw a line 
between the two classes. They urge us in this direction 
or that, because they have come to be part of our own 
nature, and se determine what our own inclinations are, 
Whatever be the history of the way in which they have 


been acquired, we now want for them no source outside 
our present selves. To call this inner voice an acquired 
instinct does not in the least explain why it seems tg come 
to us from an external source, and how it can urge us to 
actions in the teeth of our own inclinations. 

There is, then, this something within ourselves, yet not 
ourselves, which pleads for righteousness. This means 
that it is an uplifting power, that it is something morally 
higher than ourselves which is constantly trying to draw 
us up towards a higher level. But for the further develop- 
ment of this thought we must understand clearly what we 
mean by morally higher and lower, and will wetherefore 
leave it till this question can be discussed. 

In the third place, however, we feel that something 
which thus pleads for righteousness must be of the nature 
of a personal being. A stone cannot promote righteous- 
ness; a machine, however vast and complicated, cannot 
urge us to do right; and the whole material universe, so 
long as we look upon it as a vast and complicated machine, 
is in just the same position. But we, as persons, can urge 
one another to do right; by voice and action, by look and 
example, we can say to others, “Do the right;” and fit 
can be nothing less than a person such as we are, though 
it may be immeasurably more, which, within ourselves, 
yet not ourselves, pleads for righteousness. This Personal 
Being, so revealed unto us, we may now call God. If we 
have as evidence the experience here described, if this 
evidence compels us to beMeve what is here stated,*we 
believe in the existence of God im the sense attached to 
the word by all the greatest saints and prophets of our 
race. They have gone on much further than this; but 
this was their starting point, this experience was the basis 
of all their theology. Other foundations can no man lay; 
on this foundation men build very different theological 
structures, and it shall be for time to try what will perish 
and what endure. But all are believers in God who hear 
a voice within them pleading for righteousness, and who 
recognise as the source of this voice a Personal Being, 
who loves goodness and seeks to make us good. 

Here, then, we leave this subject, merely noticing how 
nearly we have approached to that conception of God 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth, when he bade his disciples 
pray to “Our Father who art in Heaven.” HH, 9.55: 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

ON Tuesday evening the annual business meeting of this 
Association was held in the Memorial Hall, the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., in the chair. There were present 
the Rey. Chas. T. Poynting, B.A., and Mr. John Dendy, 
Jun. (secretaries), Mr. W. G. Rayner Wood (treasurer) ; 
Revs. Silas Farrington, W. G. Cadman, James Harwood, 
B.A., Halliwell Thomas, Joseph Freeston, T. Lloyd Jones; 
Messrs. Benj. Heape, Robert Nicholson, J. H. Reynolds, 
John Thomas, Councillor Bowes, John Heys, E. Lawton, 
George Mitchell, Thomas Diggles, A. Pilcher, W. H. 
Talbot (Deputy Town Clerk of Manchester), J. Fielding, 
Harold Berry, and James Burgess. 2 

Mr. W. G. RAYNER Woop (treasurer) read the annual 
accounts. From the Mission collections £98. 1s. 7d. 
had been received ; subscriptions, £140. 1os.; donations, 
£57. 17s. oMd.; British and Foreign Association, 
£37. 1os.; and from other sources, ven 16s.; total, 
£384. 14s. 104d. Last year there was owing to the 
treasurer £47. 148. 534d? Payments had been made to 
the various stations amounting to £257. 5s.; for other 
purposes, £47. 18s. 11d.; leaving a balance in hand of 
£31. 16s. 3d. 

The Rev. Cuas. T. POYNTING read 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
Your committee, long convinced that the younger members 
of the congregations, in this district especiallyg do not take 
a sufficiently warm interest in missionary work, appointed a 
sub-committee, early in the year, to consider by what means 
interest in the work of this Association could best be. roused and 
sustained, This sub-committee, after very careful deliberation, 
reported that it was only by deepening their own religious life 
that the true missionary spirit could either be aroused or sustained 
in the congregations; for it was assured that*wherever there was 
warmth in the devotional, and earnestness in the practical 
elements of congregational life, there the missionary zeal is 
never wsnting. The sub-committee advised, therefore, that a 
religious service should be held, to which the members of all the 
district congregations should be invited, and that some of the 
senior ministers should be requested to give addresses on the 
religious life in its relation to our missionary work, Your 
committee, therefore, determined to try the experiment, .and such 
religious service was held in Cross-street Chapel, on Wednesday 
evening, November 6th, and addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskcll, Rev. Charles Wicksteed, and Rev. Dr. 
Sadler; but the committee must honestly confess that the attend- 
ance was not very satisfactory, Those present were, as a rule, 
friends already interested in ‘missionary work, who have proved 
their earnestness by long and faithful services in the cause. Those 
whom the service was designed especially to reach were absent. 
Your committee had, on the fifteenth day of October, 1878, in 
common with many other institutions, the pleasure of presenting 
an address to their Chairman (the Rev. William Gaskell), 
at the soirée held to commemorate the fiftieth year of his 
ministry at Cross-street Chapel. It is with peculiar satisfaction 
that your committee report that the long-standing balance 
duc to the treasurer has at last been cleared off. A 
friend generously offered £20, provided that the rest of 
the money were immediately subscribed. An effort was 
mace, many handsome donations were given, and the result is, 
Unat the Association is now free from debt. The warmest thanks 
on behglf of this Association have been already conveyed by the 
committee to their friends for their liberal generosity, “Neverthe- 
Jess, the committee would call special attention to the state of 
the funds, The treasurer’s statement shows a balance in hand, 
but this is not altogether a cause for congratulation, as it has 
beer produced solely in consequence of vacancies in the ministry 


| years secretary, of the Association. 
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at Middleton and Ardwick, the grants to those congregations 
having been, during such vacancies, suspended. Had it not 
been for those vacancies the income would have been all 
expended. The committee would, “therefore, earnestly appeal 
for new subscriptions and larger collections, as, without such 
increased support the usefulness of the Association must inevitably 
be restricted. Many changes have taken place in the district 
during the past year. 
of its earliest and warmest friends by the death of the Rev. T. 
Elford Poynting, of Monton, one of the founders, and for many 
And now death has just 
removed another old and valued friend in Mr. John Armstrong, 


| a member of the committee from the very first, and one of the 
| most zealous and interested supporters the Association has ever 


been privileged to know. Not only here, but in many kindred 
institutions will he long be missed, for his punctual and regular 


| attendance, and constant attention to all the details of the 


business transacted. 

Middleton.—The Rev. Benjamin Glover, who had been the 
minister here for eight years, found that the climate, especially 
in the winter, made a removal to a dryer and more enial -air 
absolutely imperative. He resigned his pulpit, therefore, to 
accept charge of the congregation at Lydgate, his ministry 
terminating the last Sunday in September. Your committee 
heard of Mr, Glovey’s resignation with very deep regret, both on 
account of the cause which occasioned it, and also because 
Middleton can ill afford to lose his valuable and zealous services, 
The number of members is 52. 

Miles Platting.—Here everything is progressing satisfactorily. 
The number of members is larger than it has ever been before, 
and notwithstanding ‘‘bad times,” the average offertory per 
Sunday has been even more than last year. By means of a 
bazaar a considerable sum was raised which enabled the congre- 
gation to clear off all chapel debts. _ They have been obliged, 
however, to erect a hoarding the whcle length of the chapel 
nearest Oldham-road, in order to preserve the right of light on 
that side. This has entailed an expense of £50 which the con- 
gregation will have to raise. The Sunday school, too, j 
thoroughly efficient; and, as the statistics show, has made 
progress during the year. The number of members is 119. 

Ardwick.—The past year has not been a very prosperous one. 
The Rev. E. C. Towne’s ministry has terminated, and the con- 
gregation have not yet been able to obtain another minister. 
Nevertheless, it is now hoped that the difficulties of the past have 
been Surmounted, and that a prosperous future lies before the 
congregation. There was a falling off in the amount of the offertory 
for the year, anda diminution in the number of teachers and 
average attendance of scholars in the Sunday school. But the 
tide has again turned. The weekly offertory is once more in- 
creasing, and the Sunday school is, at the present time, in a very 
healthy condition. Owing to external circumstances, the site, 
which was secured some time ago for the building of a new 
place of worship, has had to be relinquished, as too costly for 
the purpose. The number of members is 65. 

Swinton.—Here, too, a change in the ministry has occurred. 
The Rev. Wm. Harrison, who has laboured here efficiently for 
nearly nine years, accepted an invitation to Glossop, and left 
Swinton in November last. The congregation, anxious to lose 
no time, immediately invited the Rey. John Moore, late of the 
Home Missionary Board, to become the minister. 
the invitation, and commenced his ministry the first Sunday in 
December. From the high testimonials Mr. Moore has received 
from his tutors for conscientiousness in the discharge of his duties, 
energy, and love for the workofthe ministry, his friendsare assured 
that his settlement at Swinton will be beneficial both to the 
congregation and himself, and they trust, therefore, that his con- 
nection may be a long and prosperous one. This congregation 
has had many difficulties to contend with. They have: felt the 
bad times severely, and it is only by earnest effort that they can 
meet the ordinary expenditure. Last year they had to incur a 
heavy expense in reflooring the schoolroom, as the dry-rot had 
got into the timber. Unfortunately, proper precautions were 
not taken; and no sooner was the new floor laid down, than it 
was found that the dry-rot had attacked it, and the floor had at 
once to be taken up, and again relaid at a cost of £25. This 
sum the congregation are unable to meet without help from 
friends, and your committee most warmly recommend their case 
to those able to assist. The number of members is 80. 

Failsworth.—The new chapel is already completed, and was 
formally opened for worship on January 22nd, by the Rev. 
William Gaskell, Rev. Halliwell Thomas, and Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong. The total cost has been about £2,300, and the 
amount still needed at the opening was only £180, which, it is 
expected, will be met by the subscriptions and donations received 
at the opening services. As Failsworth is an independent con- 
gregation, to which this Association make only a small grant in 
aid of its ministry, it must be remembered that the whole labour 
of raising the new chapel has been borne by the congregation; 
and this Association can only claim to offer its heartiest -con- 
gratulations and warmest sympathy to the friends in whose 
welfare it has always had such earnest interest. The number of 
members is 86. : 

In conclusion, the committee, remembering the severe depres- 
sion in the trade of this district, which has-been felt by all the 
friends and supporters of the Association, feel that this record 
of work done is upon the whole satisfactory. During the past 
winter all have been busy in literally obeying the words of 
Christ—feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and visiting the 
sick,—and this has naturally somewhat diverted attention from 
the more immediate work of the Association, But the Associa- 
tion will not ultimately be the loser. Christian work is the true 
source of Christian zeal; and it is with all the greater consistency 
that we.can ask to be allowed to preach the Gospel to our fellow- 
men, when we have thus proved that we are disciples indeed by 
the love we have one to another. 

The Rev. JAs. HARWOOD moved the adoption of the 
annual reports, and suggested that it would be well if the 
annual meetings were held at the different chapels in the 
district by rotation. The Rev. HALLIWELL THOMAS 
briefly seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Rost. NICHOLSON moved a resolution expressing 
regret at the heavy loss the Association had sustained by 
deaths during the past year, and mentioned the Rev. 
E. S. Howse’s suggestion at Altrincham last Sunday—that 
more subscribers of 5s. and 2s, 6d. each should be sought 
for the Association. - Mr. J. H. REYNOLDS seconded the 
motion, which was agreed to. 

.On the motion of Mr. W. E. NANSON, seconded by 
Mr. A. PILCHER, the officers for 1879 were appointed. 

Mr. JOHN HEys then moved a resolution ing a 
desire that the annual meetings should rotate am the 
chapels in the district. This was seconded by Mr. JOHN 
Bt herr carried, ; 

r. Benjamin Heape having taken the chair, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gaskell for presiding, 
and the meeting termi ’ : 


Early in the year the Association lost one | 


He accepted’ 


March 14, 1879. 
NEWARK: A FUNERAL SERMON. 


| ON Sunday evening last the chapel was crowded, chairs 
having to be brought in from a neighbouring house, This 
| was the occasion of a funeral sermon of an old member of 
| the congregation, Mr. Willis, who was greatly respected. 
| Mr. Fox announced as his subject the question of Job— 
“fa man die shall he live again?” This ‘subject is now 
engaging considerable attention in Newark, as there are 
a number of Christadelphians in the town, and others 
who are taking up the annihilation theory. Mr. Fox 
reviewed the grounds of our belief in immortality, ane 
from revelation, and at the close spoke as follows of their 
departed friend :—“It now remains for me to say a few 
words concerning the friend we have lost. Of course 
most of you were far better acquainted with him than it 
was possible for me to be, and it may look almost like 
presumption on my part to peek to you of his life and 
character and worth. Yet I knew him sufficiently long to 
learn to respect and love him; to find out that he was a 
man of deep convictions, of clear ideas, of strong feelings; 
that he held his opinions with no half-hearted indifference, 
and that when he had once made up his mind to a thing 
he stood firmly by it, through good and evil re 
regardless alike of the favours and frowns of men. These 
are noble qualities; qualities which are very much needed 
in this time-serving age, and therefore I may be permitted 
to point to them. in the character of our friend as an 
example to us we shall do well to follow. As a member 
of this church he bore a steady and unfaltering witness to 
its principles. In his younger days he was a zealous 
adherent of the Methodist New Connexion Body, but 
possessing an active, thinking mind, he found himself out 
of sympathy with its teachings, even before the introduc- 
tion of Unitarianism into this town. When, however, the 
first course of Unitarian lectures was given in Newark, he 
attended the second, and, as multitudes besides him have 
discovered when they have first heard the Pape ie of 
Unitarianism proclaimed, he found himself in 
sympathy with it# ideas. He at once threw in 


is lot 


one of the founders of the Newark Unitarian Church. 
And from that day to the day of his death he never once 
wavered in his convictions, or in his allegiance to their 
claims. In his humble way he tried to spread his 
principles, to the best of his power. Whenever services 
have been held in this chapel he suffered neither cold nor 
rain, nor any other trivial circumstance to keep bim 
away, and often has he walked from a dozen to twenty 
miles between the morning and evening service so that’ 
might not miss the latter. And herein he sets an 

to the members of our congregation, especi 
people, which is worthy ofimitation, and which 
earnestly commend to your attention. Let me es 
urge you to follow John Willis’s example of regular attend- 
ance here, and in that way you will very materially 
strengthen your cause. But our friend’s c 


unflagging witness to his faith also manifested itself in 
other ways. He was a subscriber to the Unitarian Herald 


and Zhe Truth Seeker from their commencem 
within a few weeks of his death, and not bic 4 did he r 
them himself and thereby keep himself well acq 
with what was going on in our body and the religious 
world generally, but also lent them to his neighbours 


a knowledge of his faith. Such men are valuable : 
They constitute the cream of any congregation. They 
are the salt of the earth and the lights of the world. 
friend let his light shine before men, and tourer held 
an unpopular faith, yet he was highly respected by people 
of almost all denominations. And he died as he lived, in 
the firm belief of God’s loving Fatherhood. Many people 
say that Unitarianism may be good to live by, but th: 
cannot be good to die by. Our friend believed that w 
is good to live by must also be good to die by, and 
found it so. In his last illness he bore special te: 
to the value of his faith. He was anxious to do this’ 
he had the power, so that after he was gone no one migh' 
have any room for saying he wavered at the last, or unde: 
went a theological change. Others wished to pray with 
him for this purpose, but he respectfully declined thei 
services. I saw him the night before he died, and wh 
I asked him if his mind was at rest, he had only sti 
to gasp out—a// right. And when the momen! 
arrived he quietly passed away without a struggle, like 
the child that— ; 


“Tired with long play, 
At close of summer's day, ; ; 
Lies down and slumbers.” ma 


Such were the life and death of a brave, good man. 
him, may we be faithful unto death, and like his, may 
last end be peace. war 


UNITARIANISM AT CAMBRID 


AT the commehcement of winter our minister devis 
plan for conducting the services which nde 
circumstances, the best that could be adopted. T. 
to give short courses of three or four sermon: 
nected subjects such as would be likely to ex 
interest, and at the same time disseminate inf 
regarding our opinions. Between each of thi 
he proposed to exchange with some of our lead 
ministers, so as. to render the service more attractive 
the variety and freshness of treatment which would 
be obtained. The first part of this plan has been fe 
most part adhered to; the second, unfortunate 
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course of so-called Advent sermons, which were very 
much admired. The titles of these were: “The Ideal 
and the Historical Christ;” “The Spread of the Christ- 
Spirit—the true second advent;” “The Influence on 
Christendom of the Adoration of the Mother of Jesus ;” 
and “Christmas from a Liberal Standpoint.” 

Since the beginning of the year the claims of Unitarian 
Christianity on those accepting its teaching have been 
pressed home in two or three eloquent discourses—this 


series being followed by a sermon on “The Decline of | 


Religious Enthusiasm,” and one havirg reference to the 
present condition of English society, entitled, “ Wrestling 
with Conscience.” The course at present in progress has 
fer its subjects “The History and Centents of the Early 
English Creeds.” 

In accordance with the plan alluded to above, the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A., of Nottingham, preached with 
great acceptance fo a good audience on Feb. 23rd, while 
the Rev. W. H. Channing is to officiate on March 3oth. 

With the full approval of the adherents of the church, 
Mr. Chalmers has substituted a “religious conference” in 
place of the morning service. This has hitherto been 
very successful, and might, we think, be adopted with 
advantage where the attendance in the morning is un- 
avoidably small. These conferences are opened with 
prayer, followed by-an extemporary address or the reading 


of a paper by the minister, after which the subject is. 


discussed in a friendly and reverent manner by those 
present. The subjects chosen by Mr. Chalmers have been 
of a very interesting character, and the utmost satisfaction 
is felt by those who attend. The subject last Sunday 
was “TheLife and Theology of Melancthon.” 

The above sketch of our work during the last few 
months will show what opportunities are afforded the 
people and students of Cambridge for attaining broader 
and more enlightened views of religion. It is to be 
regretted that the number who avail themselves of these 
privileges is far from being so large as4is desirable. The 
unattractive building in which the services are held, and 
especially the repelling appearance of the entrance to.it, 
are no doubt unfavourable to the growth of the congrega- 
tion. Besides this, the mental and social atmosphere of 
Cambridge is such as to make it a very difficult field for 
the spread of our liberal faith. But still, in spite of this, 
and of many losses by.removal, death, and other causes, 
our church holds its own, and of late has had some very 

gratifying accessions. It is deserving of mention that 
ever since the commencement of this work im Cambridge 
_ Mr. Chalmers has been in the habit of inviting his hearers 
_to his rooms for social intercourse and conversation on 
th ical subjects, and has in his way done much to 
_ foster a friendly and harmonious spirit among the members 
_of the congregation, ‘ 
- The permanence of the movement will depend very 
much upon the aid derived from foreign sources, since, 
under present circumstances, a self-supporting church 
cannot be looked for in Cambridge. How long such 
will be continued in the present times of depressed 
and diminished grants it is impossible to foresee. 
- But in any case, the idea of establishing a church in this 
_ town should not lightly be abandoned. If a regular 
_ ministry cannot be maintained, courses of. lectures should 
_ at least be given in Term time, with the view of getting a 
_ better ‘place of meeting, and making a fresh start when 
_ times have improved. It is to be hoped, though, that 
even this curtailment of operations will not have to be 
_ resorted to, as it will involve the loss of the services of 
_ Mr. Chalmers, who has shown himself to be singularly 
well qualified for the discharge of ministerial duties in’a 
* University town. He is equally at home with the students 
and townspeople, and possesses the tact, experience, and 
personal influence so necessary for his peculiar and 
-rather unenviable position. In addition to this, his 
knowledge of theological subjects throughout their whole 
: is so wide and exact, and he is so well able to enter 
into the religious difficulties of those who apply to him 
for advice, that few would be able to fill the post with 
- equal ability and judiciousness. For this and other 


b+ 


_ reasons those who attend the services are very anxious | 


for their regular continuance, while deeply regretting that 
Mr. Chalmers should have to work under conditions so 
unfavourable to success. Nearly all are convinced that 
with a neat and comfortable chapel in a good Sgpemns an 
‘attendance of from 70 to 100 people would soon be 
. secured, and a Sunday school established. Unfortunately, 
no for a site is-available- at present, nor could a 
» building fund be raised in the present condition of the 
coun’ 2 
Though fully aware of these disadvantages, the con: 
: apg is in no degree disheartened, and is convinced 
the winter months have been turned to the best 
account. It is now looking forward with pleasure to the 
a out of an attractive programme which Mr. 
. is preparing for the next few months, and 
which, besides a number of interesting subjects to be 
dealt with by himself, will comprise at least three dis- 
_ courses by some of the most popular ministers in the 


atic 


OF OUR CHURCHES. 


j would obliye if they would kindly 
$0 as to arrive never later than 
we are compelled to cut them 


Hew, 11, Solly, has accepted 
minister to the fort-street 


.| ofthem being Dr. Toulmin. Now it is to endeavour to save this 
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Chapel. The Rev. R. E. B, Maclellan presided, and in his 
opening address took occasion to mention that it was now just 
half a century since he was led, in the good providence -of God, 
to embrace the religious truths generally -known as Unitarian 
Christianity, of which truths he had further been a teacher for 
nearly 44 years, besides having found in them, from the first, a 
brightner of all his joys, and an effectual consolation in all his 
sorrows. Seeing before him some who had embraced the same 
views under his ministry, he invited them to state whether their 
experience had been similar to his own, an appeal that was 
responded to by Messrs. Jones, Emptage, Barton, and Kinsman, 
who not only endorsed their pastor’s testimony, but were warm 
in their y orgy of gratitude to him for having introduced 
them to a faith so cheering and sustaining. Alderman Tribe, 
who had been ‘‘free-born,” then addressed his co-worshippers, 
dwelling on the duty of each individual's thinking out his 
religious convictions for himself, and on the kindred duty—too | 
much neglected—of his making an open profession of them, | 
advice which was recommended by the life-long example of the 
speaker. Occasional readings and music further contributed to 
the pleasures of a most enjoyable re-union. 


Croypon.—On Sunday last Mr. Herbert Burrows, late of 


Cambridge, preached here morning and evening. The morning 
sermon, on “Freethought Affirmations” was greatly appreciated by 
a crowded congregation. In the evening, instead of an intended 
commentary on Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” Mr. Burrows read 
the Rey. Brooke Herford’s noble discourse, on ‘‘ Christianity as 
Christ preached it,” which was also much enjoyed. 


Dos LANE, FAILSworTH.—On Saturday last, March 8th, a 
concert and dramatic entertainment was given in the Co-operative 
Hall, in aid of the Dob Lane British School. The hall was well 
filled with an appreciative audience, and the result in a pecuniary 
sense was highly satisfactory. The Rev. H. Thomas presided. 


Guossop.—On Monday evening last the Rey. Chas. Wicksteed, 
§.A., gave his lecture here on ‘‘Why Iam a Unitarian”. The 
Rev. W. Harrison presided. The Town Hall was closely packed 
by an attentive and intelligent audience, there being 400 people 
present. As two thirds of these were unconnected with Uni- 
tarianism, the result is considered highly satisfactory. On the 
invitation of the chairman, one question was asked, which was 
answered by Mr. Wicksteed. On the motion of Mr Thomas 
Barlow, seconded by Mr. W. Pilkington, a unanimous vote of 
thanks was given to the lecturer. 

LiverPooL: Hoper-sTREET.—On the roth ult., the annual 
meeting of the Sunday-School Society was held in the girl’s 
schoolroom; Mr. Arthur Cooper presiding. The reports and 
accounts were read and passed, and a vote of thanks having been 
given to the retiring officers, the Rev. C. J. Perry, B.A., was 
appointed president, Mr. C, E. Ellisdon vice president, and Mr. 
David Heath for the third time secretary. The chairman and 
secretary each thanked the meeting for its recognition of: their 
past years work... The business was interspersed with music, 
recitations, and readings, in which Mrs. Warmby, Miss M. 
Goffey, Miss S. E. Leighton, Miss Pass, and Miss Alexis 
Leighton; Messrs. Geo. Gill, J. Bernhoff, John Leighton, and 
Arthur Rigley took part. Refreshments were provided, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to those who had helped to make the 
entertainment a success. ; 

MoTTRaAM.—On Sunday evening week the teachers and scholars 
of the Sundayschool held a service of sacred song illustrative of the 
** Pilgrim’s Progress.” The Rev. N. Green gave the connective 
readings. Nearly 300 persons were present, A collection was 
made in support of the church. 

NoTrTINGHAM: Hic PAVEMENT.—The first of a series of 
three congregational conversaziones was held at the Arboretum. 
Rooms, on Thursday, February 13th. A very pleasant evening 
was spent, and many of those present said they should by all 
means come again next time. A concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music will be given in the chapel shortly. The pro- 
gramme will include a selection from the ‘ Creation,” the 
accompaniments by a small band and the organ; also one of 
Handel’s favourite concertos for organ and orchestra, The Sun- 
day school in 1877 had 297 scholars on the books; in 1878 it had 
285, with an average attendance in 1877 of 217 in the afternoon, 
and in 1878 of 204. 

READING.—The Rev. R. Rodolgh Suffield has agceded to the 
cordial and unanimous request of the committee of the Unitarian 
Free Church, and resolved to remain as their minister until the 
end of July, subject toa slight uncertainty connected with Mrs. 
Suffield’s health, in consequence of which he did not wish to 
accept as yet a more permanent appointment outside Yorkshire, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several letters stand over till next week. 


THE WIDOW AND FIVE CHILDREN OF THE LATE 
REV. J. FRASER. 


To the Editors.—Kindly allow me to state that the generous and 
prompt response to my appeal on behalf of the above case, which 
‘ou were good enough to publish two week’s back, has already 
Sem so encouraging that I am confidently anticipating, with 
some further like generous assistance hereby solicited, to be able to 
announce in another week the complete and gratifying accomplish- 
ment of the charitable scheme for providing, by investment, not 
less than 5s. per week in the way of allowance, purchasing a 
fresh stock of furniture, and otherwise assisting Mrs. Fraser and 
her young family.—Yours very truly, WILLIAM BLAZzEBy, 
Rotherham, March 12th, 1879. 


“THE COLYTON CONGREGATION. 


To the Editors.—It was reporced some weeks ago in some of 
our papers that our chapel at Colyton was now to be closed, the 
minister having been obliged to resign owing to ill health, In 
consequence a pressing application was made to me by these who 
still adhere to the chapel, and other friends, to return to my pulpit. 
After some hesitation I have consented to do so for a twelve 
month, my object being to prevent the chapel from being per+ 
manently closed. It is a pity, in my opinion, to let this congre- 

tion die out for want of a little timely help and encouragement 
in the present crisis. It is one of the oldest congregrations in 
our body, having existed since the eventful year 1662, and 
bravely ha up its worship in spite of fluctuations and trials not 
a few, until the nt time. Many noble-minded men and 
women have worshipped within its pale, who were unflinching 
advocates of civil and religious liberty, when to be so cost more 
than words. Its pulpit has also been filled from time to time by 
some able ministers, as distinguished in their day for learning, as 
for their piety and self-devotion’to Nonconformist principles, one 


: 


venerable church I now leave my home and my family fora 
: RAGRLNG sion I css intecested ia ts wethre,- hay! 

been formerly its. minister for a period of fifteen years, w 

ies ianer ofa bagplaet yours of my lice, and in the vault of 


that chapel yard rest some who were nearest dnd dearest to me. 


On the present state of the congregation it is evident I must give 
my services gratis, having only my personal expenses paid. But 
to establish the Sunday school, at one time so flourishing, and 
for other purposes, my efforts may be greatly crippled for lack of 
funds, except some of our wealthier friends will give a helping 
hand, but without my making any direct application. It 1s my 
intention to commence my services next Sunday. —Yours, &c. 


Birkenhead, roth, March. D. D. EVANS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF UNITARIANISM. 


To the Editors.—The extract from the Jewish World given in 


the /Yerald of last Friday contains a view of the present position 
of Unitarianism, which, though sometimes found in our own 
literature, appears to me to be incorrect. It is assumed that the 
differences of opinion amongst Unitarians are greater now than 
| they formerly were, and that they have less inducement “to 
present a united front” than when they laboured under more 


serious legal. and social disabilities than at present. This view is 
not supported by facts. It is true the facilities for, and the 
freedom of, discussion afforded by the habits and appliances of 
modern society cause such differences as do exist to be more 
widely known, and so, perhaps, to appear more important; but 
no one well acquainted with the development of the creedless 
Presbyterian congregations of the last half of the 17th century, 
into the Unitarianism of the last half of the 19th century, can 
fail to know that during those two hundred years those progres- 
sive churches have always contained, not only a conservative and 
a radical element, but within these two sections a great variety of 
individual opinion. What subsequent change can have been so 
great as that which removed Jesus from the rank of Deity to the 
position of a created, if pre-existent,: being? Severe, indeed, 
must have been the struggle within each congregation as it 
passed from the Trinitarian to the Arian doctrine. Less 
tremendous, but scarcely less warmly contested, was the substi- 
tution of Humanitarian for Arian opinion. Then arose a body 
of Unitarian Baptists, urging in many congregations the value 
and necessity of adult baptism on the attention of co-religionists 
who considered such rite unnecessary if not absurd. Before 
either the Arian or the Baptist controversy Had subsided, arose 
the spiritual school of Channing, and the anti-miraculous school 
of Fox in England and Parker in America, 

All these, and many other elements of difference and discord, 
existed in the past, and some of them exist still, along with 
others arising from new developments of scientific thought. But 
churches that have lived and grown through such diversities of « 
opinion as I have briefly described are not likely to regard as 
insurmountable obstacles to union questions between the God- 
idea and ‘‘ideal substitutes,” for it, or between individual immor- 
tality and the immortality of the race. |The Jewish writer groups 
together Priestley, Channing, and Wellbeloved; but there were 
differences of opinion amongst these three as wide and-important 
as any that exist to-day amongst Dr. Martineau, Rey. Edward 
Higginson, and Mr. Conway. 

If, in this necessarily brief resumé of the doctrinal differences 
that have pervaded our free churches in the past, I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that they were not less fundamental than 
those which exist at present, d trust the younger members of our 
congregations may be guarded against believing that ‘‘the transi- 
tion through which Unitarianism is passing amounts to a theo- 
logical revojution,” in any sense to which their predecessors have 
not been well accustomed during more than two centuries of 
religious evolution. & Br S.. 

2nd March, 1879. 


a etrenee ree 
ANCHESTER DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, in connection with the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, held in the Memorial H all, March 11th, 1275 
Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A,, in the chair. 

I.—The reports of the Treasurer and of the Committee having been read, 
it was moved by Rey. James Harwoon, seconded by Rev. H. Tuomas, 
and carried: “That the reports now read be approved, and printed for 
circulation among the congregations of the district.” 

II.—It was moved by Mr. W. E. Nanson, seconded by Mr. A. Pitcuer, 
and carried: ‘‘That the following be the Officers for 1879-80 :— 

CHAIRMAN: 
REV. WM. GASKELL, 
SECRETARIES: 
Rey. Charles T. Poynting, Fallowfield, near Manchester. 
Mr. John Dendy, jun., 22, Booth-street, Manchester. 
TREASURER: 
Mr. G. W. R. Wood, Singleton, Manchester. 
Auprror—Mr. James Oliver. 
CoMMITTEE: 


Councillor I. Bowes. 
Mr. Geo Mitchell. 


M.A, 


»» Joseph Freeston ns qamce Burgess. 
» Jas. Harwood, B.A » Lhomas Diggles. 
»» Jam arrop. » S. Golland. 
» E.S. Howse, B.A » E. C.,;Harding. 
» Lloyd Jones. 3 es eys. 
» J.T. Marriott », Benjamin Heape. 
», John McDowell. », Edward Lawton. 
9, John Moore, 1,» Harry Rawson. 
» 9. A, Steinthal. » J.-H. Reynolds. 
3» Halliwell Thomas. 9 John Thomas. 

B. Walker. Pe enry Ermen. 


» G. H. Wells, M.A. W. E. Nanson, 
Alderman R. Harwood. 
And a Delegate for each of the Assisted Congregations: 
“Miles Platting, Failsworth, Swinton, Ardwick, Middleton. 

IlIl.—Moved by Ropert Nicnotson, seconded by Mr, Reynorps: 
“That this meeting desires to express its profound sense of the loss sustained 
by the Manchester District Unitarian Association for Missionary Purposes, 
in the death of many warm and steadfast friends—especially of Mr. John 
Armstrong, one of its original founders and member of the Executive 
Committee from the first; of Dr. Marcus, a consistent and zealous labourer 
on behalf of liberal Christianity, whose earnest and faithful services as a 
preacher of the Gospel, without fee or reward, have been instrumental in 
building up many congregations in this and other districts; of James 
Mce.Connel, Esq., and Silas Leigh, Esg., both of whom aided in forming 
this Society, and by their liberal support enabled it to carry on its work 
efficiently ; and that it trusts that their successors of the present and coming 
generations will take up the work in their spirit, and with their zeal, of 
preaching the Gospel in its simple and primitive form to those who at present 
stand outside of all existing churches.” 

IV.—Moved by Mr. Joun Heys, seconded by Mr. Jou» Denpy, jun., 
and carried: ‘‘ That it is desirable that the annual meetings of thig Associa- 
tion be held at one of the chapels in the district, and that a sermon be 
preached upon the occasion.” 

V.—Moved by Rev. Siras Farrincron, seconded by Mr. Joux Tuomas: 
“*That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A., for presiding.” 

- CHAS. T. POYNTING, 


JOHN DENDY, June | Hon. Secs, 
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~ COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK.—On Sunday, at rx and 6 30, sermons by 
the Rev, Wm. Mitchell, in aid of the Manchester 
District Unitarian Association. 

DBAN ROW.—On Sunday morning, at 10 30, sermon 
by the Rev. C. J. Perry. B.A., in aid of the East 
Cheshire Christian Union. 

DOB LANE.—On Sunday, at 6 30, lecture by the Rev. 
G. H. Vance, B.D., on “ The Supernatural Character 
of Christianity.” 

LEEDS: Horpseck.—On Sunday, the Rev. T. R. | 
Elliott will preach in aid of the West Riding Mission. | 


LONDON: Carrer Lane Missron.—On Monday, 
annual meeting on the Mission Premises. 

MACCLESFIELD.—On Sunday, at 6 30, re-opening of 
Parsonage-street Chapel. Sermon by the Rev. J.C. 
Williams, on “ Religion in Little Things.” 


MANCHESTER: Cross-streetT CHAPEL.—On Sun- 


day, at 6 30, the Rev. E. S. Howse, B.A., will preach | 


on “ The Reproof of Life.” 

MANCHESTER: Stranceways.—On Sunday morning 
at 10 30, and evening at 6 30, the Rev. J. T. Marriott 
will preach, 


MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.—0On | 


Sunday, Upper Brook-street meeting of teachers, when 
Mr. John Reynolds will read a paper 

ROCHDALE: CLover-strEeT.—On Sunday, the Rev. 
R. Wilkinson will preach in aid of the North and 
East Lancashire Mission. 

STYAL.—On Sunday, at 3, sermon by the Rev. C, J. 
Perry, B.A., in aid of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union. 


NOW READY. . 
az HE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC, 

The Tuck gilt edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional Copies have been prépared, and are now 
ready, price 1s. ; 

The Cloth at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 


of the 4 

: s. d. 

Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ......,. 0 9 

PAPOT COVER ss oes hisess ceva deciiee ecbastles (Og 
Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 


at once, Lanchester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On 
Sunday evening next, March 16th, the Rev. E. S. 


HOWSE will preach on “The Reproof of Life.” Ser- 
vice at 6 30. All Seats Free. An Offertory. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—On Sunday next, the Rev. 
. T. MARRIOTT will preach. Evening lecture, “The 
Lheatre and Theatre-going.” 
On Sunday, March 30th, Services will be conducted by 
the Rev. AB. CAMM, of Blackpool. 


RDWICK MISSION SERMONS,— 

On Sunday the Rey, WM. MITCHELL will 

preach, morning and evening. Offertory for the District 
Association, Service at ro 45 and 6 30. 


ARTER LANE MISSION, 
FRIAR STREET, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Subscribers will be held on the Mission premises on 
Monday, 17th March, at Seven o’clock. F. NETTLE- 
FOLD, Esq., in the chair. Attendance is particularly 
requested, 


20, Cannon-street, 


C, FELLOWS PEARSON, 
* Hon. Sec. 


OWR TH M fep) LAN DD 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


_ The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS will be made on 
Sunday, March 23rd, 1879, as follows :— 


RROAROTU doipn ssinn ascge ob te.00 Bees Beet = 
“he 7" . A. Armstrong, B.A. 

Chesterfield ......sveees ‘ ol Ie Be iSuith. 

Derby (March 30) ........ 5, W. W. Robinson. 


PURRG ce ne epicen ss hc se xscep 
Gainsborough (March 30).. 
Great Hucklow .........:% 
Ilkeston ...... 


» A, M. Rogers, 

» C. D. Badland, M.A. 
5, H. Webb Ellis. 

, W. Shakespear. 


Leicester, Great Meeting... ,, Rev. J. Lunn. 

», . FreeChristian Ch... ,, i J. Wright. 
AAMC S55. in 'cseake's puting ). gfe tia Rev etee 
Loughborough........+... 5, J. Page Hopps. 
Mansfield ...........++.++ 5, A.W.Worthington, B.A. 
RCW ons wale oe pi xp gle yy ceo Oe 
Northampton .... . E. Birks. 


og aU ee 
Nottingham, High Pavemt. ,, H. Ierson, M.A, 
- Christ Church ,, J. Williams. 

At Sheffield, Upper Chapel, Sermons were preached on 
March gth by R. Laird Collier, D.D., and collections 
made for the Association. 

The Association still requires the generous aid of its 
friends and supporters. In addition to the previous calls 
upon its funds, it has during the past twelve months pro- 
moted the settlement at Newark of the Rev. J. Fox, to 
whom it has guaranteed for two years—with the help of 
a special od baerigtioa-ihs largest salary that could 
prudently be promised. 

The ‘British and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
iven notice that its grants to the District will be reduced 
y 420 for the “ea year. The loss of this sum would 

be so severely felt by the ministers on whom it would fall, 
that the Committee trust the Collections to be made on 
the 23rd instant will be large enough to make good the 
deficiency. 


\ ANCHESTER .NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on 
the adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for 
Competition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per 
annum, tenable for two years, at any British or Irish 
University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar 
is to furnish a written statement that it is his bona fide 
intention to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity 
Student the first Session after graduation. 

The EXAMINATION will be held at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C., on Thursday and 
Friday, May 8th and gth, at Nine a.m. 


For further particulars apply to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
3 . 26, George-stgget, Manchester; or 
REV. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
13, South-hill Road, Liverpool. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE 

; PA Rap Sh Sg SY will be eeetielthaen 

foundation after the next Examination, i that a 

Candidate of sufficient merit presents himself. The next 

Examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon 

Square, London, on three consecutive days in November, 

1879. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 

graduation, and other points, the particulars of which, as 

well as copies of the scheme of Examination, may be 

obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust, and 

the names and addresses of all Candidates must be sent- 
to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or before October 


t, 1879. 
apeba PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, February 18th, 1879. 


LOSSOP.—FITZALAN STREET 

CHAPEL.—ANNUAL SERMONS, June rsth, 

1879, by the Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, of Whit- 

church, Service—morning at 10 45; evening at 6 30. 
Collections in aid of the funds. 


OLTON: BANK STREET.— 
ANNUAL SERMONS, June 22nd,’ 1879. 


Morning: Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A, Evening: 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, with a 
Widow Lady in the West of England: terms 


| moderate.— Address B., Herald Office, Manchester. 
) WANTED, 
! 


Woman as YOUNG LADIES’ MAID: must 
understand dressmaking and be a good seamstress.— 


Address R. W., /érald Office, Manchester. 


manual Organ, from Bury Unitarian Chapel, 22 


stops, bere W. E. Richardson, ie ome Builder, | 


Organ ester. 


CHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN 
An Experienced and Successful Teacher (Unitarian) 
would feel obliged for information of a good opentng for 
a Boys’ School : Advanced Teaching would be offered at 
moderate terms : excellent testimonials and references.— 
Please address T. Tanner, Nailsworth, Gloucester. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 

Monthly. Price Twopence, Orders to be sent to 

Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. 


actory, Milton-street, Hulme, Manc 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 


applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr. C, y. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


Post free, 1s. 6d. each. 


BAe OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
_ Address, GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD. 
by 


DUGATIONAL NOTES, 

_ EDWIN SMITH, M.A. Copies may be had 
‘atis, by applying to the author, at Sandy Knoll, 
orest-road, Nottingham. 


le eee ge ee Tne ae 
H ee OF EXPERIENCE AND 

A PE.—Any Person wishing to Dis of 
Copies of this Book in lathe or small peaniliiea: caer or 
second-hand, is requested to communicate with G. C. 
FISHER, Bookseller, Cornhill, Bridgwater. 


et a abit Re Se lt Repl hl te ee 
‘THE PERMANENT & TRANSIEN 
IN RELIGION. - 
The SERMON preached at the last Anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM BINNS. Price 4d., post free. 


Address: Mr. H,Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London. 


Now Ready. 
HE STRANGEWAYS PSALTER, 
and HYMNS SUPPLEMENTARY to HYMNS 
FOR CHURCH AND HOME. With Beatitudes, &c. 
Compiled by J. T. MARRIOTT. Post-free, 1s. 4d, 
Reduction on 50 copies. 


Abel Heywood and Son, Oldham-street, Manchester ; 
or Compiler. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD,— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pros- 


paetpe apply to Mrs, FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


IGH SCHOOL, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A,, for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept : building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
No. 10, LIQUORPOND STREET, BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. — Principal: MISS BOUTOFT, 
assisted by Competent Teachers. Vacancies for two or 
three Young Ladies, or little Boys, as Boarders: terms 
moderate: good references. 


BR IGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 
LEGE,.—This High-class School will be OPENED 
on January 21st, 1879. Only Academical Honourmen 
will be on the Educational staff. The Religious 
Instruction pe in the School avilf be in full accOrd- 
ance with the principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
The Rev. T..R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and_testi- 
monials, apply to Mr. A, de Wasginat, 3, St. Aubyn’s 
House, Hove, Brighton. 


LONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from rs. 6d. Blain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 

Stock in Manchester. Challenges; Excelsiors, &c., 

second-hand, from 4£3.—E.pErKIN’s BscycLe: Depor, 

Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
, NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET ST. 
(Nine doors below Brown-street). 


W. Morris AND (orp 


LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


x | *“ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per*pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


EAFNESS.—Noises in the head and 


ears, and giddiness.— Sufferers should send 
stamped envelope for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 
173, REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


¥{~ DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not gee the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles, 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 


E Ri Be to Balak ¥ 

+ All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxForb-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHAM AND (©O;, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also 
and Estimates for Church nm, 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARD 
Pla nigh AQP A 8 nar ml ye 
Yocths’ wad Bors teeumte orden : 


a_ Respectable Young | 


RGAN FOR SALE.—A fine, three | 


STOKE, 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 

GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


R PHILLIES | & SON, 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 

A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 

MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 
Stocks in the Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in 


half-an-hour. Charges most moderate.—WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary's Gate; 


| and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 3 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles su plied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, a; &c. 


- MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 


N.B.—OrbDERS AND Repairs PROMPTLY eta: 


ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 
Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments,.&c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 
Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free. 
THOMAS TURNER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 
88, JOHN DALTON STREE®, MANCHESTER. 


DM UN D™ THO M*PS ONY 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER, Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order, Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 


EA URNS, for Schools or Public 
Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 


Taps. 
I 
13/6 


2 3 4 5 6 gal. 
15/6 18/6 a21/- © 23/6 27/- 
Japanned the same price. 
If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. 1o per cent allowed 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 per 
cent if a dozen are required. 


Jo MeeEIMMISs Anp $CO,, 
(Late KnEEsone & Timmis, ey 
IRONMONGERS ann MANUFACTURERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 
ILLIAM WILKINSON. 
(From Mr. John Mark's, St. Ann’s Square.) 
Kie. anp Irish Butrers. SMALL SmokepD Hams. 
BLACK TEAS :— s. 
No. 1 Victoria Mixture ...... 3 
No.2 Victoria: Mixture. 0.025. Ucveeacees 3 
N6.13 Wietoridi Mixtureca, 7200 .t.0st.ece 2 X 
2 
2 
I 
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No. 4 Victoria Mixture ...........ee0eeee 
No. 5 Victoria Mixture ..........6sseeee- 
No. 6 Victoria Mixture ........ 


5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


ARS peta eee pe 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER, 
* SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


EstTimaATEs GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY Pagr |. 


or Town OR Country. 


References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &e. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstTastisHED 1772 


S. H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
- AND “4 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE Lazcest Stocks In THE KinGDom. 


Terms—Net Cash, All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


ae B, BrockeELBANK, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 


Landau, 8cwt. Drawings on application. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


TRUSS. 
Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 


Deformity i 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Bare its, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Cid Millgate, 
Manchester. i ay’ 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always ¥ 


desi; 
buyers liberally teeatsdl Small lots, sufficient 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., REANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
Borpers, Decorations, Gotp Moutp1ncs, PAINTERS 
Varnisues, &c., &c. 


UCCO.—We again to 
tion to Te Wise Sa tea 
bring before ‘the notice of the for the 
last year. Itisa Pure, N: » Light Wine 
character, any spirit , the produce 


Sicilian estates of the d'Aumale, 


"JAMES SMITH & CO. Wine Mer ; 
JAMES § ce, Merchasis, 


GTRENGES FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 


modern times, known as 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, 

a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, ‘ 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wastin, " 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may 
serious. 

(Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Locock, 

Physician to the Queen.) 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial 
results. I find it to bea very pure preparation, containing 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Pi 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the . 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Cuartes Locock, M.D - 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishi 
both body and brain, supplying mental and ph ical 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being a different to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rendering the 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens the intellect, 
sacaginees the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
andt srougnly re-vitalises the system. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., ahd also in 33s. 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in Stock will 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying 
the larger sizes. 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. : 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. 
7 To prevent confusion when you ask for Liesi’s 
Cuemicat Foop see you it, as our 
Agents sell all our Nutritives an 
which are numerous. Remember that Lrepic’s 
CHEMICAL Foon isa medicine sold in bottles and 
bearing the Government Stamp. . “ 
The public are warned a: spurious imita- 
tions, — ore a outwardly 
resemble our remedies, and are 
many Country Chemists, to guard against hick 
we are willing to fo our CHEMICAL Foop 
fe any part upon receipt of Stamps or Post Office 
irder, b 
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LIEBIG &9GO,=EEaE 4 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W 


TuroaT IrrtTaTION.—Soreness and dryness 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting th 
For these symptoms use Epps’s G i 
cerine, inthese agreeable confections 
to the glands at the »1oment’ they are 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
and 1s. boxes, labelled ‘‘JAmEs bege h 
pathic Chemists, London.” A detter 
men,—It may, eer interest you to ki 
an extended trial, 1 have found your Glyeeri 
of considerable benefit (with or Mise | m 
in almost all forms of throat é 
clear the voice. In no case can t do harm.— . 
Yours faithfully, Gorpon Homes, L.R.C.P. pnior 
Physician to the Municipal Throat and “ta 
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NOTICE. “Cea 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent, free 
post from the Office, to all parts of the United 


ene eee teen ee 


States, for 8. 8d. perannum, = ‘ 
Any of our friends who ‘reside in 

way places can easily get the HERALD direct from ; 

the office. And when four or more can join ‘ 


together for a postal parcel, we can 
special terms to meet such cases. iy 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTI 
Ten lines and under te teneesevenenare 
After the first ten lines ....... ¥ 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a 


For all insertions of ‘‘ Births” or 
uniform charg of 1s. 


Sidh.. 

THEW.—On the 6th inst., at 7, Tr 
dale, Southport, the wife of Arthur 
ason. ~ = 
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TITTERTON—WOOLLEY.—On the 
Church of the Messiah, by the Rev. HB 
‘Titterton to Mary Ann Eliza) 
daughter of ine Woolley, of Birmi 
field, Kings! 


LEIGH.—On the 3rd inst., ert 
Bank, Worsley Road, Swinton, ¥ 
years. : f if. 
McCONNELL.—On the end 

Esher, S J. nnel 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The presence of the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, of 
Bury, at a meeting held to welcome a Congregationalist 
minister, led to a war of words in the columns of the 
Bury Times between “A Congregationalist,” formerly 
a minister in the town, and the Rev. W. C. Squier, of 
Stand. The right of Unitarians to be recognised as 
Christians was valiantly challenged and as valiantly 
defended. There seems, however, to be really nothing 
new to say upon the matter; it is the same battle over 
-and over again ; and while one combatant is insisting 
upon “vital truth,” the other pleads for “ Christian 
charity,” and with this the debate begins—and ends. 
You buy your paper, and you take your choice. 


By the bye, what is “vital truth?” As near as we 
an make out, it is Any proposition you undertake to 
defend. Tf, in an argument, you are getting the worst 
of it, say your contention is of “ vital” importance ; 
and if you are discussing theology and your pet theory 
is attacked from vantage-grounds of history, biblical 
knowledge, or common sense, call it “ vital truth,” and 
ha’ done with it. You frighten your opponent, gain 
a cheap advantage, and save time. 


“A Congregationalist ” will have it that a man may 
be sober, high-principled, and industrious ; thoughtful 
and truth-loving; charitable, faithful, public-spirited, 


' and “a devoted philanthropist ;’ reverent, devout, 


trustful—all this, without being Christian. If this be 
so; if a man can love the Lord his God with heart 
and soul and mind, and his neighbour as himself 
without Christianity, perhaps we may be pardoned for 
caring very little about it. And indifference may turn 
to downright hostility if it be found that “Christianity’s” 
actual result is to fill the heart with bitterness and the 
mouth with curses. $ 


The Western Daily Mercury expresses gratification 
at certain changes in the management of the Plymouth 
Workhouse, for which the public are very greatly 
indebted to the energetic and long-continued exertions 
of the Rev. W. Sharman. Mr. Sharman’s duty must 
have been exceedingly painful. At one time he was 
threatened with proceedings for libel ; these, however, 
came to nothing, and Mr. Sharman has now the satis- 
faction of seeing “the Augean stable,” as the Mercury 
puts it, “in process of being cleansed.” 


It is proposed to increase the number of bishops, 
‘but if they are already as numerous as the following 
anecdote, told in the Zavistock Gazette, would imply, 
the need of an increase is not very obvious. Not 
‘very long ago, the Bishop of E— was pacing the 
platform of a railway station, while waiting, in com- 
per ith a number of navvies, the arrival of the train. 
‘The fact of his presence was soon known, and excited 
much interest among these sons of the soil, scarcel 
anyone of whom had perhaps ever seen such a digni- 

before After gazing his fill, one of their number 
went up to a comrade who was smoking his pipe and 
‘regarding the scene with stdlid composure, and: whis- 
to him, with a touch of awe in his tone, ‘“ Look, 
‘that chap be the Bishop of E—.” To which the other, 
not deigning to turn his towards the object of 
ishop ! bless’ee I’ve seen 
scores ov um.” From which it may be inferred that 
bishops are almost as plentiful as blackberries. 


‘upon the statement that fully two 
Baptist ministers in England are seeking 
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churches, the Zxaminer and Chronicle of New York 
says :—“ A like state of things exists in every large 
denomination in this country. It is one of the saddest 
and most suggestive facts of the times that there should 
be so many ministers and churches that seem to have 
no adaptation to each other.” 


With reference to the dislike which the Ultramon- 
tanes have hitherto undoubtedly shown towards Dr. 
Newman—whose objections to the cardinalate have 
at length been overcome—the Saturday Review 
remarks :— 

The first number of a new series of the Dublin Review 
contains a grotesquely characteristic illustration of the 
estimate of the great Oratorian formed, or at least pro- 
fessed, by Ultramontane journalists. The writer of an 
article on “Catholicism and Culture” gives a list of 
English Roman Catholics of our own day who have made 
themselves a name in literature, and from that list— 
incredible as it may appear—Dr. Newman’s name is 
omitted. 


-A writer in May Fair remarks that among the 
objets @art offered for sale last week at Christie’s, in 
the sensation “barter” of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Lonsdale, he did of see the thirty-three ecclesiastical 
livings of which His Lordship is patron. How is 
this >— 

Surely the advowsons of these little bits of patronage 
are worth something, and (pardon me) what earthly use 
can they be to the present owner? Say that one living 
be worth a Louis XV. clock and two Chippendale chairs, 
it must be better to keep the chairs which can be sat 
upon than the living which cannot. But as this young 
nobleman has already proved himself capable of spending 
nearly half-a-million in two years, I may hope that he, 
with the assistance of his countess, has some more sur- 
prises in store for “Sassiety.”. Who knows but he may 
take refuge in the Church himself some day ? 


“An American View of American Competition,” in 
the Fortnightly Review, affords an instructive insight 
into the sources of American prosperity and social 
equality. They are said to be fivefold—education, 
manhood suffrage, the easy acquisition of land, the 
savings banks, and the absence of a standing army. 
Among the advantages of secular primary instruction 
is that it destroys sectarian bitterness. | The following 
anecdote is one which will specially commend itself to 
those who desire the liberation of religion from State 
and Creed control :— 

The absence of sectarian prejudice was lately illustrated 
in a notable way in St. Louis, Missouri. One of the 
principal Baptist churches was burned ; the next day the 
pastor received offers from eight Christian congregations 
of several denominations to use their churches half of 
each Sunday, but all these were declined in favour of the 
offer of the Jews, whose Rabbi urged the use of their 
synagogue on the ground that his own congregation did 
not need it on Sunday at all; and in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, on the following Sunday and since, the worship of 
the God of Jew and Gentile has been conducted under 
Christian forms. 


The Liverpool Daily Post, in a leader on religious 
revivals in France, ‘refers to the Lent preaching in 
Paris as a social phenomenon of too great note to 
escape the vivacious pens which contribute to that 
volatile journal, Ze Figaro. According to Ze Figaro, 
a veritable revolution has taken place in our days in 
the French pulpit as in institutions and manners. The 
ancient homily and the old traditional sermon have 
disappeared, and what are called conferences have reju- 
venated sacred eloquence. Every Sunday crowds 
throng to churches and chapels, attracted by some 
name of renown, as ordinarily they rush to places of 
amusement and pleasure. There are religious matinées 
more run after than those of a literary or musical 
character, and preachers who distance Corneille and 
Meyerbeer. “It is the fashion,” says Ze Figaro, “and 
would to God fashion were always as intelligent.” ‘The 
art of the preacher, according to our French con- 
temporary, is precisely adapted to captivate and conquer 
those indifferent but curious persons who come to hear 
the Divine word as a distraction. No doubt, he says, 
the majority of hearers are believers, but among them 
there are sceptics. In the midst of the fervent are the 
lukewarm—otherwise, to quote Father Monsabré, 
“those birds of e, who come in the spring-bloom 
of Easter, to skim the lake of penitence, but only dip 
the tips of their wings,” It is for these persons 


especially, Ze Figaro thinks—for these floating and 
undecided ones, for these light pursuers of spiritual 
and invisible things—that the conferences of the day 
have been invented, consisting, as they do, of ingenious 
scientific and literary demonstrations of unchangeable 
truths, which, however, require to be reclothed here 
and there in new and attractive forms, in order to 
seize the light and mobile spirits of men. 


Touching the coming Hibbert Lectures, a London 
correspondent says:—The Hibbert Lecture to be given 
by M. Le Pages Renouf will be founded on the 
“Religion of Egypt.” . It will be chiefly taken from the 
“Book of the Dead,” or ritual with prayers, from which 
the mummy cases are frequently inscribed. This book 
is one of the most important of what the Greeks called 
the Hermetic writings, and portions of it are said to 
have been written by Thoth or Hermes himself. The 
whole consists of a series of chapters, of which about 
180 are known at present, and which came to assume 
the form of a regular canon in the fifth century before 
Christ. The subjects treated of in the “Book of the 
Dead” are the funeral ceremonies, the mystical explana- 
tions of the Egyptian religion, the fourteen litanies of 
Thoth, exorcisms, prayers, &c. Certain sections refer to 
the visit of the soul to the body and the passage of the 
mystical boat, Elysian fields, the great judgment of the 
dead in the halls of truth, the weighing of the heart, 
the confession of sins, the purgatorial fire, and the 
punishment of the detained. Altogether it may be 
inferred that the “Book of the Dead” contains very 
fair material for an address upon the system of Egyptian 
theology. 


In an article in last week’s Hera/d on “Protestantism 
in France” we referred to the notice sent by the 
Prefect of the Seine, to-the Archbishop of Paris, in- 
forming that prelate that the direction of the Com- 
munal schools will soon be removed out of the hands 
of the priests, and placed in the hands of laymen. A 
Paris correspondent now reports that this announce- 
ment has fallen like a bombshell in the midst of the 
Clerical party. The cry of “Persecution” is raised. 
The daily papers have taken up the matter, and write 
strongly in favour of the transfer. One well-known 
journal tries to console the “Catholic” party by quoting 
the example of other nations, and innocently refers to 
Holland, where they say the Catholics themselves 
have desired the transfer! It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the importance of this change. Rome 
will no longer be able to keep the people ignorant in 
order to serve her own purposes. We do not think 
the Prefect of the Seine will be able to carry out his 
plans at once, but sooner or later the education of the 
people must fall into the hands of laymen. 


English réaders are oftern puzzled by American 
phrases, and probably but few of us understand the 
meaning of “dead-heads.” The American correspon- 
dent of the Vonconformist explains that they are people 
who travel on railroads and who put up at hotels with- 
out paying, and who consider themselves entitled to do 
so from the accident of their being members of a State 
Legislature, or members of the Congress, or officials of 
some of the many kinds that exist, or—tell it not in 
Gath !—aministers of religion. ~ The Jast-named are not, 
however, thorough “dead-heads,” but many of them 
claim and secure a sort of right to travel at half-fare, 
and generally to get a liberal discount wherever they 
can. But the most confirmed and thorough-paced 
“dead-heads” are the professional politicians, concern- 
ing whom it is said that they manage to go everywhere 
and live as they like for nothing. Here is one of the 
latest phases:—The Massachusetts Lower House has 
approved a bill requiring all the railroads in the State 
to carry members of the Legislature free. Hitherto 
this has been usually conceded as a favouf, but if the 
bill passes the Senate, and is not vetoed by the 
Governor, it will henceforth be demanded as a right. 
The question arises why the railroads should not be 
required to carry everybody else free; and a further 
question why everybody should not only ride free, but 
have food and clothing, and house-rent, and all other 
things free?—Speaking of names and phrases, the Rev. 
Jack Walkingstick, the Rev. Poor Wolf, and the Rev. 
Whirlwind, are members of the Cherokee Indian 
Baptist Association, and spoke at a recent gathering of 
that body. 
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A PREACHER’S WORK, 
REV. WILLIAM BINNS. 
(Charge delivered at the Induction of the Rey. Harold Rylett, Moneyrea.) 


THERE was a very important and significant distinction 
between the priests and the prophets of the Old Testament 
religion. The priests represented the ceremonial laws, 
and acted as go-betweens from men to God; while the 
prophets made light of ceremonies, and endeavoured to 
quicken other men to the same direct communion with God 
that they themselves had. Besides this, the priests were 
conservatives, and devotees of national sectarianism, while 


the prophets were reformers with onward looking eyes, | 


men who saw beyond their age and beyond national limits, 
and sometimes attained even to universal views. There 
is a sense in which Hebrew religious history may be 
said to be the record of a conflict between priests 
and prophets, where temporary victory was always on 
the side of the priests, and where the prophets had 
persecution and martyrdom to-day and glory to-morrow, 
though that to-morrow was not the to-morrow of an 
earthly life time, but the to-morrow of immortality. 
Hebrew religion attained its highest point in the prophet 
of Nazareth, whom the priests of his nation crucified, and 
yet both the Church of Rome, and, in a lesser degree, the 
Church of England, have again asserted the supremacy 
of the priesthood in the name of thé greatest opponent 
the priesthood ever had. The ideal preacher in Protestant 
communities is one of God’s laity. He differs from all 
priests‘in that it is his pride and joy to be on an equality 
with his fellowmen; he differs from the priest of the 
Church of England in repudiating an appearance even of 
sacerdotal pretensions; and he stiJl further differs from 
the priest of the Church of Rome in that he enters into 
family bonds, and as a husband and a father tastes experi- 
mentally the joys and sorrows of the members of his 
congregation. But though a layman himself, he differs 
also from other laymen. He has received a call to preach 
the Gospel. I mean by this that the peculiar nature of 
his genius, which is the finger of Providence pointing out 
his mission in the world, turns him to preaching as it 
turns other men to science, art, literature, commerce, or 
farming. All work that tends to weld society closer 
together, and to help on civilisation, is a divine work. I 
will not say, therefore, that the free Protestant preacher- 
prophet has a more important vocation than any other 
labourer in God’s vineyard, But I say that preaching and 
prophesying isthe vocation marked out for him. He 
feeis that there his best powers come forth into activity. 
Conscience will not let him be at peace in any other 
sphere, The voice of God which speaks to all, which 
tells this man to unveil the secrets of material nature, 
and that man to guide the politics of a nation, tells him 
to concern himself with moral and spiritual things. That 
is his true call as a preacher. Woe unto him if he obey 
it not! And woe unto him if he preach when he has not 
been so called! You, my brother, have been sought otit 
and set apart by God for this high and holy work. He 
has appointed you to be a prophet for Him. You are not 
a priest, you have no magical power, you have no sacer- 
dotal functions, you are no authoritative interpreter of 
sacred mysteries ; you are a simple layman. But you feel 
that it is your duty, and you resolve that it shall be your 
delight, to proclaim to other men your own abiding faith 
in God, and to wake a kindred faith in their souls, so that 
there may be open vision all round, and a joy that passes 
not away. Yau have come to Moneyrea after some 
English ministerial experiences, and your life before then 
was an eventful one, running over with trying vicissitudes. 
You have already been taught how to be lifted up, and 
how to be cast down, and you have borne yourself worthily 
both in sunshine and in storm. In this your new home, 
with 250 families or more looking up to you for spiritual 
guidance and comfort, I will recall to your remembrance 
some of the work that you have to do, and the spirit in 
which you have to do it. 
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if you would ascend to God, and have God descend to 
you. 

; As a man of God you will be a man of righteous- 
ness. That would not necessarily be the case if you were 
merely an adept in the theology of the schools, and had a 
glib tongue in rehearsing the articles of your belief. But 
with you godliness must be a practical thing, and 
righteousness is the name thereof on its human side. 
Expediency may be reckoned to serve sufficiently the 
purposes of some men.» Others may count upon the 
calculations of utility to furnish them with an adequate 
law. And there are fairly decent lives lived by people 
| whose religion is expediency and utility. But there is no 
| heroism and no. grandeur in these lives, and they cannot 
| satisfy you. When you declare yourself a preacher and a 
| prophet you declare for righteousness, for the absolute 
| law, for the eternal and unchangeable equity. Righteous- 
| ness may not always seem expedient. It may seem to go 
clean against utility. If you could look on to the end no 
doubt you would see that righteousness is the crowning 
good according to sound moral arithmetic, and that, 
having the kingdom of God and its righteousness, all 
other needful things are added to you in due season. 
But you cannot do that. The calculations and conse- 
quences are too complicated, and they stretch too far; 
they stretch on without ending, and it is beyond your 


power to reckon them up. So whenever a conviction of 
duty flashes upon you, speak what it tells you, act as it 
commands. When you turn a deaf ear to the imperative 
ought, then will be the beginning of your damnation, and 
no popularity, no success, no praise of your worldly 
shrewdness, will save you from ultimate weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth. If you are styled im- 
practicable and Utopian, be it so. Youare not a professor 
of the art of getting on. You have to preach righteous- 
ness, and to be righteous. You have to declare the 
perfect moral law concerning every matter about which 
you talk, and to make it your own life’s guiding star; and 
if you are not prepared to do that, then turn farmer, or 
tradesman, or journalist, where you may practice expe- 
diency and utility to your heart’s content, and find out at 
last that they end in discontent. But so long as you are 
a preacher stand by righteousness. If expediency and 
utility agree with it, so much the better. Generally, to a 
man who has no crookedness in his nature, they do agree 
with it. But if you cannot see the agreement still stand 
by righteousness. To give it up for any other thing under 
heaven is atheism. It is the function of a preacher, as 
Emerson says— 

Not to scatter bread and gold, 

Goods and raiment bought and sold, 

But to hold fast his simple sense, 

And speak the speech of innocence; 

And with hand, and body, and blood, 

To make his bosom counsel good ; 


He that feeds men serveth few, 
He serves all who dares be true. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold harps on Culture as the Gospel of 
salvation for modern times. He means by it not only the. 
acquisition of knowledge, but also intellectual activity, 
and especially letting a man’s consciousness play freely on 
ideas. Certainly every preacher requires culture. He 
cannot overdo it so long as he continues to do justice also 
to piety and righteousness. And in these days the range 
of thought and reading which a preacher must have if he 
is to be thoroughly furnished for good works is enor- 
mously wide. Time was when it was enough to string 
together a number of texts, and to affirm, “thus saith the 
Bible.” That was equivalent to-affirming, “thus saith 
God.” It is not so now. The Protestant doctrine of 
private judgment has placed the Bible in the same 
category with the sacred books of other religions, and 
although we place it first, we no longer treat it as 
something suz generis. You have to study religion, 
then, comparatively and historically. What is the 
worth of Christianity as compared with Judaism, 
Mahometanism, Brahminism, and other faiths that 
‘count their votaries by millions? If you know only 
the Bible you don’t know the Bible itself as it ought 
to be known. And by what processes have the 
complicated systems of theology been evolved out of 
Christ’s love of God and love of man? And to what facts 
in human nature do the various dogmas correspond, and 
what is the philosophical significance of them as dis- 
tinguished from the vulgar significance? Then again we 
live in an age of inquiry. Doubt is in the air. They tell 
us that doubt is devil born. That I do not, believe. I 
believe that doubt is a preliminary in many cases to loving 
the Lord our God with all our minds. But men ask what 
can we know of God? Are the words that we use about 
Him in any sense true? Is He personal? Or is He a 
name for the unintelligent totality of the universe? They 
ask also what of the soul and the body? How are we to dis- 
tinguish between matter and spirit? Is there a life after 
death? Or is our little life rounded with a sleep out of 


the pulpit. But whatever enlarges | 
| your sympathi smakes yeu a better 
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man and therefore the | Mission is shortly to be discontinued. 
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better preacher you will be. Only remember that the end of 
your work is to make people men of God and men of 
righteousness, and let all your culture be subservient to 
that end. Otherwise sick souls will get cold comfort 
from you. 

Self-devotion must characterise all your goings out 
and all your comings in if you are to be a true preacher. 
You undertake to spend yourself and to be spent gladly 
for the sake of others. What personal advantage may 
come to you from it do not stop to consider. The 

| moment the thought of what you will gain in the way of 
personal advantage enters your mind, repel it with a 
| “Get thee behind me, satan.” You are to he a man of 
God, not to save your own soul; but to save the souls of 
other people. Your own salvation will be wrought out= 
by that, and all the surer by your not thinking of it. You 
are to be a man of righteousness, not to gain a land 
flowing with milk and honey for yourself, which indeed 
you never will gain—but that you may be a pillar of cloud 
_by day and a pillar of fire by night, guiding other people 
to righteousness, You are to be a man of culture not that 
| you may cry “Go to, see how learned I am! “What a 
| cosmopolitan genius I possess,” but that you may lift other 
people out of the narrow ruts and set them in the broad 
| highway of civilisation, and let them breathe the universal 
air of thought and rejoice in the sunshine of the Father of 
Lights. This will be your prevailing spirit. But I must 
also.point out to you some peculiar ways in which you are 
sure to be tried, and where you will have ample oppor- 
tunity of offering yourself up a living sacrifice. Some- 
times. you will be called upon to make pastoral visits 
when you would fain be reading some interesting book. 
The book must wait. Take the reading out of your sleep. 
Sometimes a sermon on which you have bestowed great 
labour will have to be preached to a scanty congregation. 
Preach it devoutly nevertheless. . Those who do come 
have a right to the best you can give them, and the idlers 
and indifferent, the pillars who should be in their place to 
prop the church up, but who are not, lose more than you. 
Sometimes when you have been both prodigal of thought 
and felt deeply evety word you say, disagreeable com- — 
ments may reach your ears. Never mind; you do not — 
preach to please, but that you may deliver the whole” 
counsel of God. Put your trust in truth, and Providence - ce 
will bring your captious critics round. One perplexity in’ <4 
in two forms will often trouble you, and you wiil need alk. 
your self-devotion to triumph over it. You will be troubled 
by the fact that many of your congregation take but a” 
scafity interest in the common religious work to which © 
they as well as you are pledged. They will not be on — 
committees. They will take no hand in the business 
management. A shower of rain or a cold day will keep . 
them away from worship; and although they know that — 
their absence tends to kill the life in others they attend to. 
their ease athome. Don’t be cast down by their neglect. 
Take more on yourself, and encourage the faithful few to- 
do thesame. You will wonder how the people whom you , 
know to be in fair circumstances give so little money, A 
pound a year is less than fivepencea week. Yet is, 
all that many value their religion at. There are er : 
who will spend more money on one concert than they ; 
spend on the church in three months; and will spend — 
mere in acouple of days’ excursion into the country than ~ 
they will spend on the church in a year. These people: 
are a mystery. You go into their houses and see art and — 
luxury. You know their personal! habits; they are clad in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. 
You have an idea what their minimum income must be,. 
judging from their style of living, yet their worship does. fs 
not cost them one per cent, the church languishes for lack — , 
of funds, and you yourself may be hampered to make ends. 
meet. You cannot speak about it lest you should be. 
supposed to be seeking your own advantage. You cannot _ 
say to such and such a man that he is not standing his 
corner fairly. He gives according to the interest that he © 
feels, and if he gives little it is because he feels little 
interest. Well, thank heaven that there are some generous~ 
hearts, and thank heavefy also that you can rejoice in your © 
work, and that you know how to endure your wants. +e 
. And nowas tothe fashion of your preaching inthe n 
of people of many minds and surrounded by conflicting 
theological systems. You havea definite faith of your own, . 
but you keep yourself open to new light. Preach your 
own faith affirmatively. Let what you do believe ever- — 
more be made plain as the day. Try to supplant errors~ 
by putting truths in their place. There is no good ina. 
mere blank denial. If you do not believe the Trinity you . 
can still show how the Trinity is an attempt to inter-_ 
pret the manifold unity of God, unsuccessful be all ; 
such attempts must be unsuccessful, And sim the 
Deity of Christ is a one-sided version of the great truth of 
God in man, the devil is a partial interpretation of the ca 
problem of evil, a vicarious satisfaction is animperfect) 
account ofthe way in which the labours and sufferings of  __ 
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bondage of sin, and miracles area step towards the om 
nition of the universality of Divine Life in nature. Never 

be angry at honest differences. Never allow yourself tc _ 
sneer. And especially never quarrel with those whoare- 
only divided from you by thin lines. You have a grand 
field before you. It will task your energies to the utmost J 
to cultivate it, so that it may bring forth all the fruit which 
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friendliness and charity. Be like the 

whom Chaucer wrote that— _ 
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Then the blessing of God will be upon you. This. 
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NORWICH: THE OCTAGON CHAPEL. 


THE congregation assembling here deviated from its usual 
routine this year, holding its general meeting on Thursday, | 
the 13th inst., instead of Sunday afternoon. There was a 
numerous company at seven o'clock, and it was largely 
mcreased later on. Mr. J. W. Dowson took the chair, 
and amongst those present were Councillors J. Freeman 
and W. Hunter; Messrs. J. Mottram, A. Mottram, M. 
P. Squirrel, W. R. Ladell, John Moore, C. F. Stevens, 
J. Woodrow, G. Wilson, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting with a few words 
of hearty congratulation on the evident unity and progress 
which were observable in the congregation, attributing it | 
largely to the devoted and successful labours of their | 
minister, 

Mr, J. FREEMAN then read the report. It .referred” 
feelingly to the losses sustained by the congregation, 
“especially by the death of Horatio Bolingbroke, Esq., and 
Mrs. Bolingbroke, who were very old and valued friends 
of the Octagon and its institutions; but spoke very 
-encouragingly of the condition and prospects of their 
‘Church life. It also bore testimony to the varied services 
rendered by the minister, and to the high repute in which 
his talents and general work were held in the city. 

Mr, J. R. LADELL then read the abstract of accounts 
and balance sheet, from which it appeared that the 
increase in the number of subscribing members was most 
marked, and the balance in hand amounted to £67. 19s. 

Mr. GEORGE WILSON moved the adoption of the report, 
and subsequently appended a request that it should be 
printed along with the treasurer’s accounts for circulation 
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amongst the members. This was agreed to on being 
_ Seconded by Mr. SorHERN; as was also the proposition 
of Mr. MARK STEVENS, that the deacons on retiring after 
-three years’ service should be ineligible for re-election 
until twelve months had passed. 

Routine business was then disposed of, and officers 
Appointed to fill vacancies; after which, on the motion of 
Mr. FREEMAN, a special vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rev. H. W. Perris for his services durittg the year. 

Mr. PERRIS feelingly acknowledged this tribute of 

sesteem and growing affection, and then proceeded to 
sdeliver the following address: Dear friends and fellow- 
worshippers, it is with feelings of devout thankfulness, 
“not unmingled with chastened regret, that I meet you here 
to give some brief account of my stewardship during the 
past year, and to stir you up, along with myself, to a 
mobler use of life’s varied opportunities, and a more 
-€arnest support of the high cause which bands us together. 
The religious services in which we join make an ever- 
_ increasing demand upon us, which can only be met by a 
‘deepening flow of sympathy. When I think of the 
_Mmultiform tastes, grades of culture, and moral needs, 
_ which are represented whenever we gather together for 
‘worship and instruction, I confess that I wonder how they 
can be even approximately satisfied. The most faithful. 
minister must needs occasionally stagger beneath the 
weight of such a charge; and I can only succeed in 
‘keeping down painful misgivings by the reflection that I 
» am at the post of duty, to which I came at your imperative 
Call, and from which I may retire whenever my insufficiency 
is widely or deeply felt. The bond which unites us is a 

_ voluntary and a sympathetic one. We need never wrangle 
about the legitimate measure of pulpit freedom: you have 

' not stinted your confidence; I trust I shall never so far 
merge the Christian gentleman in the theologian as to 
abuse the free trust we share. I have endeavoured to 
present the duties, the experiences, and the hopes of 
religion in such fresh and living forms as my own imper- 
fect insight could suggest ; remembering that rio ministry 
could quicken you which failed to keep steadily in view the 
perennial wants of that spiritual nature which learned and 

- simple alike possess, while helping you to estimate current 
_ events and systems in the light of the new knowledge 
which is ever breaking forth, and ide your lives and 
helpful activities in accordance with the ‘genius of a pure 
Christianity. The tradition of religious continuity which 

_ we inherit from our English Presbyterian ancestors con- 
tinues to be honoured amongst us, and approves itself 

_ more and more as the only immovable basis of church 
_ communion. Amid the many signs of ecclesiastical 
trouble in these days, it is pleasant to record that new 

' modes of embodying the old faith have only afforded’ 
_ occasions of generous forbearance to those who felt no 
personal dissatisfaction with the more ancient ones; and 
that the elders of this congregation not only pass over an 
unencumbered spiritual estate to their successors, but 
~ leave them a bright example of trust in the living God, 
and willingness to grow to the uttermost of their power 
into the apprehension of later truth. We have succeeded 

_ in preserving the distinction between a more or less 
P sive theology on the one hand, and unvarying 

. Spiritual relations which find their nourishment and ex- 
c ee in divine service on the other. It is my fervent 
% and hope that the peaceful development of our 
non religious life may continue as it has hitherto 
e. The plan of dealing with practical and experi- 
ntal themes almost exclusively on Sunday mornings, 
ith topics of more varied and general interest in the 
g, seems to work well; and we are glad to know that 
came amongst us as casual visitors have 
household of faith. For obvious reasons, 
ere remains a disproportion between the 
c ey identify themselves with 
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useful work. Our day schools fill 
honourable place in the life of the community, and this 
in the face of the efficient rivalry of the Board system. 
The science and art classes have done good work. The 
Brotherly and Female Provident Societies are prosperous 
and flourishing, The fortnightly entertainments are, 
I am persuaded, very useful in cementing together 
some of the elements of which the congregation is com- 
posed, besides furnishing innocent and helpful recreation. 
And if the Old Scholars’ Book Club had achieved nothing 
more than the admirable entertainment given in January 
last, it would not have existed in vain. 
has met at various houses, and the attendance has averaged 
30. 
lent work, and they may be assured that the words of 
counsel and comfort they have dropped in the homes of 
the poor and afflicted have cheered struggling souls with- 
out any impoverishment of their own, spiritual life. The 
vestry library and the bookshelf are in good hands, though 
they await further development. The Sunday schools are 
elsewhere reported upon at length. It has been my 
privilege to conduct monthly school services in the chapel; 
I wish I could cherish the hope that they were as useful 
as, perhaps, they might be if the accommodation were 
more suited to the various ages and capacities of the 
scholars. Teachers’ preparation meetings were held 
throughout a considerable part of last year, and I hope to 
resume them shortly, the difficulty of securing a night 
which is not taken up by other engagements is a very real 
one in the case of many, both males and females. I have 
reason to believe that a more serious view of the qualifi- 
cations necssary for an efficient discharge of their im- 
port duties nevertheless prevails amongst them. The 
vestry class had to be suspended owing to the loss of its 
conductor. I propose holding some meetings of our 
young people on week-nights, until this gap in our con- 
gregational life can be filled. Last in this enumeration of 
special agencies, but by no means least, the labour of love 
undertaken by the choir calls for grateful appreciation. 
It is happily, not possible for me to express, or for you to 
acknowledge, the value of such aid as our musical leaders 
render in the devotional services. Occasions have not 
been wanting during the year for the discharge of public 
duties by your minister, apart from the regular work of 
which the Octogan Chapel is the centre. By lectures, 
attendance at committees, and active membership of 
educational societiés, and through the press, I have been 
able, I trust, to bear an honourable and useful part, along 
with many other members, in the activity of this great city. 
May the day never come when we shall be found neglect- 
ing these larger interests through misplaced sectarian zeal. 
And yet, while I record with thankfulness the fact that we 
are no whit behind our neighbours in attention to those 
matters which affect the social well-being of the com- 
munity at large, I cannot forbear to. put in a plea for 
greater consecration to the religious work which properly 
devolves on thischurch. It stands for freedom and pro- 
gress in spiritual things; we enjoy the freedom; are we 
working and giving, to the full extent of our power, for the 
progress which is possible to those who realise the infinite 
worth of duty, and the sacredness of the trust reposed in 
them? It would, no doubt, be possible, by adopting a 
more flexible and popular organisation, to enlist a wider 
and more active co-operation in the work of our various 
institutions; but, chiefly it is to be desired that each one of 
us may realise to the full his responsibility for the efficient 
and generous conduct of congregational business and phil- 
anthropic work. It is not fair that two or three should 
be exclusively burdened with the management of so com- 
plex a machinery. Let us bestir ourselves afresh for the 
work which lies ready to our hand; and coming genera- 
tions, as well as the one to which we belong, will bless 
our faithfulness. I close this hasty summary with a grate- 
ful and a hopeful heart. I dare hardly speak of our losses— 
they are heavy and irreparable. But they who have gone 
on before speak loudly to us who now hold the standard 
of truth and righteousness which they let fall only in death. 
They bid us be true to our grand opportunities; they warn 
us against sloth and love ofignoble ease; they promise us, 
if we are faithful, victory in the battle with error and 
wrong, and rest where no evil can disturb. May He, 
without whom nothing is strong or holy, accept anew our 
vows of fealty and fraternal fellowship, uniting us more 
really and tenderly in the bond of sympathetic -life 
and work, and so furnishing us with all that can minister 
to spiritual growth and usefulness that we may bate nota 
jot of heart and hope, but steer right onward to finer 
service, in the spirit of our fathers and of the long line of 
confessors to which they belong. 

Mr. C. T. STEVENS, one of the superintendents of the 
Sunday school, at the request of the meeting, then gave 
some account of the efforts that were being made to carry 
on the work there. He stated that the number of scholars 
was constantly increasing, and pointed with pride to the 
number of members of the congregation who had passed 
through the schools, calling upon them to aid the teachers 
in their labour of love. 

The evening was enlivened by several pieces of vocal 
and instrumental music, very effectively rendered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ladell, Miss Bolingbroke, and the Misses 
Woodrow. Tea and coffee were supplied during the 
evening, and so passed off one of the most enjoyable, as 
well as the largest of annual meetings held here for some 
time past. 


———-“(qq8-________ 

BRAINTREE AND HALsTEAD.—We are glad to inform our 
readers that a course of lectures, illustrative of the Unitarian 
faith, has been arranged to be delivered in the Mechanics 
Institute, Braintree, and that the first was given by the Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed, B.A,, on Friday the 14th inst. The weather 
was very unpropitious, but there was an attendance of 80, which 
was double the number attending the lectures given last year, 
As Mr. Wicksteed was ining in the neighbourhood he kindly 
consented to eae ee I am a Unitarian,” at 
Halstead, on Sunday evening the 16th, The Town Hall was 

» and was filled to overflowing, their pene betworn 400 
present, We that the interest awakened will be 
means of dra sti 
wee . 
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Our district visitors have also continued their benevo- | 


|two hundred, it was nearly full every Sunday. 


larger audiences to -Mr, Spears, who |-and scores had tog 
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NEWARK: WELCOME TO THE REV. 
JOHN FOX. 
ON Monday evening, March toth, a tea party was held 
in the Drill Hall, at which about 300 people were present. 
Mr. WM. CLARK, of Nottingham, presided, and paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Broadhurst, who 
was the main support of the movement begun in Newark 
16 years ago. Referrifg to Unitarianism in Nottingham, 
Mr. Clarke said it began 200 years ago in a cellar, and 
now they had two places of worship, a larger and a smaller 
one, and both well filled. At the High Pavement Chapel 
they had a Liturgial form of service, and, im his opinion, 
they had the most beautiful selection of hymns in the 
world, and their service, he might say, was second to none 
in thetown. They had erected a beautiful temple at great 
cost, which was intended to hold a thousand people on 
on the floor, and though it only fell short of that by about 
The 
greater part of the intellectual people of Nottingham, if 
they did not attend their chapel, yet gave them their 
heartiest sympathy. Every Sunday the chapel was most 


| artistically decorated with plants and cart loads of flowers 


by the ladies of the congregation. He hoped that now 
they had got Mr. Fox in Newark they would help him one 
and all inthe good work. If they gave him their hearty 
co-operation, he was confident the work would look up 
and prosper. 

The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG likewise urged our 
Newark friends to stand fast to Mr. Fox in the real 
hard and not showy work he had to do There were a 
number of people who wanted the liberty to think and 
inquire for themselves. That liberty was to be found in 
their free church, which had cast off the bondage of the 
creeds, and in which every man could follow his light, 
and form his own religious convictions and beliefs. They 
believed in a religion which was not only preached on 
Sunday but which was with them all the week, influencing 
their actions, and strengthening them for their struggles 
and duties and toils. He trusted that they would go on 
prosperously in Newark, and that their efforts would be 
crowned with success. 

The Rev. J. WILLIAMS, of Nottingham, expressed his 
assurance that their little church would become a great 
one, and an ornament to the town. 

Mr. Nopat said : -Mr. Fox, I am desired by the small 
community to whose religious instruction you have come 
to Newark to minister, to tender you a very hearty wel- 
come. In the discharge of the duties he had undertaken 
he felt confident Mr. Fox would, as the chairman had put 
it, be the right man in the right place. 

Mr. Fox, in reply, begged to thank them for the kind 
words that had been spoken, and to assure them that it 
would not only be his duty but also his pleasure eyer to 
act upon the principle of trying to aid them in their search 
for truth, and their efforts to separate from the essential . 
teachings of Christ’s religion, the corrupt traditions of 
subsequent times. He should also make it his endeavour 
to lead to the higher and purer life which Christianity 
ought to inspire, and without which it is simply an empty 
and worthless profession, a dead and barren thing... In 
looking forward to that meeting, he scarcely knew whether 
to regard it as simply a welcome feast or a congregational 
soiree. Perhaps he would be right to regard it in both 
these aspects. But though the formal welcome had been 
deferred till now, yet they had given him long ago, he 
felt assured, the best of all welcomes in their hearts and 
homes.—(Cheers.) He had not sought their pulpit. He 
did not come amongst them because he had not the 
sympathy and love of his former congregation. He had 
both, and in greater measure than he had dared to 
suppose. They had shown their regard for him in many 
ways. Why then leave them, some may ask? The 
answer was that he thought it just possible for a minister 
to stay too long at one place. A change of Government 
was sometimes good for the nation.—(Cheers.) And so 
he thought it was sometimes a good thing both for 
ministers and congregations to have a change. As there- 
fore he had been nearly fifteen years with his former 
congregation, the idea of a change was not unacceptable 
to him. And so he came, and he thought he might say 
that so far they were doing very well, and that if they 
could only continue at the same rate, he was sanguine 
enough to believe that at no very distant period they 
would be coming down on their friends for funds to help 
them in the erection of a new chapel, He hoped they 
would all earnestly strive together for the strengthening 
and building up of their cause. They could do this by 
regular attendance at the hour of worship; in finding 
some useful work to do in connection with congregation 
or the Sunday school they were about to open, and in 
portraying in their daily lives the principles they pro- 
fessed. People might misunderstand and misjudge them, 
and say hard things about them, but if they only lived 
faithful, upright, Christian lives, they would come at 
length to appreciate their worth, and to think that after all 
there was something in their religion to do the world geod. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by the Rey. 
A. W. Worthington, C. D. Budland, and W. W. Robinson. 
The proceedings were enlivened by an instrumental 
quartette, under the management of Mr. Castle. 


Last Sunday evening Mr. Fox preached on the qpestion 
“Has Charles Peace gone to Heaven?” Ona placard 
which was posted in the town he -inserted the following 
statement, which appearedin the General Baptist Magazine 
last January, and which alsohe took for histext. “You may 
die a malefactor’s death, and in the last moments of your 
agony breathe the prayer of penitence and faith, and enter 
forthwith into the paradise of God. Youcan go to heaven 
without doing a single good deed, without securing any 
grace of character, or rendering any service in the salva- 
tion of others.” He said it was to counteract such: ideas 
as these, which they as Unitarians were called upon to do, 
that he took the subject up. Thelittle chapel was crowded 
to excess. Every inch of space was taken up ; the aisle 
was packed by people who had to stand through the 
whole service ; the pulpit steps and vestry were also filled, 
(0 away simply because it w, ble 
‘to get in, The discourse was attentively listened to. 
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Lire is like a mighty river, 
Always flowing, never still; 

All our deeds, like rushes quiver, 
O’er its ceaseless flowing rill. 


It onwards flows, and never stops 

From dawn of day till evening’s shade ; 
Till the curtain o’er us drops, 

And life’s dull light begins to fade. 


Not ours it is to give to sorrow, 
Time, that ne’er returns again; 

Brighter yet will come the morrow— 
Work and cease not until then. 


Then in time of sweet repose, 
Ever in our lives ascending, 
And in love that ever grows, 
Live the life that knows no ending. 


The Wnitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1879. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON FREE TEACHING 
IN THEOLOGY. 

PRESIDENT Evior has recently made a statement con- 
cerning the policy and history of the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, which is of the deepest interest to 
those who, under circumstances of constant discourage- 
ment, persevere in advocating the Free Teaching of 
Theology. The president, at the outset, seems de- 
sirous to disentangle his subject from a perplexity 
which might arise in the case of a Protestant country 
having an Established Church. But here in England 
we claim that the National Universities should be 
dissociated entirely from the Established Church, ‘as 
they have been in part, and that the question of 
theological teaching in connection with them, is essen- 
tially the same with us as in the American States. 
We can fully join, therefore, in President Exrot’s 
regretful remark that “the true policy of a modern 
university towards theology, ina Protestant country 
where the educated classes are divided among many 
different sects, is not yet well settled.” Protestantism, 
the President goes on to show, is avowedly founded 
upon the right of private judgment; ‘nevertheless it 
is the practice of the principal Protestant sects to 
maintain theological seminaries, each for its own 
benefit, upon principles which hardly permit to the 
students the real exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment, informed, unhampered, and mature.” In con- 
tradistinction with this sectarian policy, President 
E.ior points out that a university which would be the 
home of all learning, and would make all. sects 
welcome to its stores, cannot conduct +a theological 
seminary of ¢hat sort, while at the same time, it would 
be a deplorable mutilation in such an institution that 
it should have no department in theology :— 


Can we call that a university which does not treat of the great 
body of human thought relating to God and his dealings with his 
creatures ;in which the ethics of SOCRATES, PLATO, and Marcus 
AURELIUS are discussed, but not the Hebrew or the Christian 
ethics; in which the history of laws, dynasties, and races is 
expounded, but not the history of the most marvellous of institu- 
tions,—the Christian Church; in which the wonderful book, 
whose influence has so much exceeded that of all other books 
that men have thought it divine, is not carefully studied ; in which 
comparative anatomy, philology, and jurisprudence are elaborately 
taught, but not comparative theology? A university without a 
faculty of theology seems to me to have abandoned one of the 
niost fruitful fields of human inquiry, to have rejected the company 
of some of the noblest minds which the race has brought forth, 
and to be deprived of means of influence which are as legitimate 
as they are potent. | 

The Harvard Divinity School has, for sixty years, 
presented an example of truly Free Teaching in 
Theology. Although founded by Unitarians—or shall 
we say decause founded by Unitarians, who are here 
described as an “unsectarian sect”—its constitution 
expressly prohibits the application of any sectarian 
test whatever either to teachers or to students. 

“In present circumstances, through a decrease of 
income from a Trust Fund, this Divinity School has 
found it necessary to make an appeal to the liberality 
of its friends; and the present statement is addressed 
especially to Unitarians just because they have “a 
practical faith in liberty which no other denomination 
of Christians manifests.” We sincerely hope that the 
appéal will meet with the response which it desires 
and deserves. Whatever may be urged by the sup- 
porters of sectarian teaching, on the ground that it is 
the only security against error or against confusion 


aud uncertainty, the one determining fact which leayes 


all others out of the question, is that opinion will 
move onward, and that inquiry into the legitimacy of 
its movements must be free of bias. As President 
Evior reminds us:— 

The very Church of Rome cannot be easy without a new 
dogma every little while. Even in the creed-bound sects of 
Protestantism the act of subscribing to a minute declaration of 
faith is felt to demand explanations, reservations, and almost 
apologies. 


It cannot be long before the pressure which is now | 


| painfully felt in all the close denominations will be too | 
| much to bear, and we can therefore enter into the 


| hope or rather belief expressed unreservedly in the}. : 
ote 2 : - 4 WE conclude our selections from what Mr. Watson tells 
statement before us, that “we are rapidly approaching 


the time when the untrammeled study of theology in 

| a university or unsectarian seminary, as a noble branch 
of learning, will be the most natural—I had almost 
said the only respectable—way of preparing for the 
ministry.” 


MODERN EMPIRICISM AND RELIGION. 


In the course of delivering the second of the Muir 
lectures, Dr. Farrparrn remarked as follows on this 
subject :—An empiricist had a theory of the origin of 
religion, religion had a problem of its own for the 
empiricist. It was universal; and though it existed in 
many and most diverse forms, its forms, while 
specifically different, were generically alike; they 
remained in all their actual and potential verity still 
religions—religions too singularly tenacious of life. 
They did not die of advancing knowledge, but only 
changed their less for more perfect forms. The 


problem presented to empiricism was how could the 
universality of religion and the apparent indestructability 
of religious ideas be explained in harmony with a 
philosophy which must, in deriving all knowledge from 
sensation, deny alike to religion and religious ideas any 
right to be. How had it happened that man everywhere 
had believed and practised religion and had never been 
found without one? and how was it that he found it so 
hard rationally to outgrow the ideas embodied in his 
religion? So long as the question concerned man’s 
relation to the outer world it might seem-comparatively 
simple, though it could seem so only to the simple. 
Man.was everywhere possessed of a sensuous organ- 
ism—was everywhere surrounded by what he believed 
to be an external world, and so it might be most 
reasonable to say the senses were the only sources of 
knowledge, and that what did not come through them 
was not known. But when the question was one 
which neither the organism nor the world which it 
preceived could explain, the matter was altogether 
different. How, then, on a empirical theory of mind 
and knowledge could the nature and origin of religion 
be explained? There were two questions in the 
problem which empiricism had tried to deal with. 
First, what was the origin of religious ideas, and 
second, what was the origin of religion? Though 
distinct, these were related—the one blending into the 
other. The ideas preceded the religion, and the 
religion grew around the ideas. The one question was 
all together philosophical—what was the source of our 
religious ideas, and how and why did we come 
possessed of them? But the other question was partly 
historical—what was the oldest and primitive form of 
religion?— fetishism. 


Mr, Joseph Roberts, of Macclesfield. - 


The Unitarians of Parsonage Street Free Church, 
Macclesfield, have by the death-of Mr. Joseph Roberts 
lost one of their earliest and most devoted members, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century has faithfully 
laboured in the Unitarian cause. The active part he 
took in leading the choir, in committee, and as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, tended in every way 
to endear him to all with whom he worked. His 
unwavering adherence to our simple faith was carried 
out trustfully and hopefully through all his: daily 
life. He was one of the few who some twenty-five 

ears ago formed the present connection, then labour- 
ing under no ordinary difficulties, to carry forward the 
cause in Commercial Road known as the Garret 
School. This was the outcome of the zealous ministry 
of the Rey. John Wright, B.A. (now of Bath), who a 
short time previous to the new un g ministered 
with great success at Edward Street Chapel. 
Some time after, this little band bought the chapel at 


Parsonage Street, and gradually, under the frequent 


and impressive ministrations of the late Samuel Greg, 


} 
| 
} 
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and with the aid of the East Cheshire Christian Union, 
grew to its present usefulness; ever watched over and 
tended with fatherly solicitude. by our departed friend. 
Many have received encouragement from his kindly 
advice, and cheerfully have renewed their efforts for 
the general good of both school and chapel. After a 
somewhat prolonged dropsical attack, he died as he 
had lived zx peace, aged 51 years. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


MORAL LESSONS. 
VIII. 
SOME LESSONS FROM ANIMALS. 


us about the elephant, with illustrations of its power of 
affection and helpfulness, from which we may ourselves 
learn a good deal. 

IV. Elephants, though very- capable of anger and 
revenge, become very much attached to persons who are 
kind to them. The elephant at Chiswick, of which we 
told a fortnight ago, had a great affection for her keeper, 
He came after one who had been with her eight or ten 
years, and when she was first placed under the new keeper’s 
charge she was very hard to manage for some time, 
evidently resenting the loss of her former friend; but she 
gradually became obedient and attached to her new 
master, and would cry after him whenever he was absent 
for more than a few hours. 

Elephants are often kind to each other w vhen they are in 
difficulty. A wild one which fell into a trench 14 feet deep, 
and four or five feet wide, was pulled out by several of his 
comrades, the marks of whose feet were found in great 
numbers by the sides of the trench, showing that they 
must have werked very hard to get their friend out. In 
India,.where tame elephants are used for many purposes, 
some were carrying small cannons in a military march, 
The road lay over a rocky and uneven country, and pro- 
gress was very slow. The men clambered to the top of a 
little hill, and were obliged to make cuttings in the side 
and lay trees across in order to give a better footing to the 
elephants. The first one which came got up with a good 
deal of exertion, carefully examining the path before 
taking a step, and refusing to go on if he saw it was 
unsafe. When the trees were altered to suit him, he went. 
on, and he was greatly delighted when he reached the top. _ 
A younger elephant, which was to follow, had watched the 
ascent of the other with the most intense interest, and 
when he saw that he got to the top he gave a sort of 
salute like the sound of a trumpet. 
what frightened, and slipping a little at first, he began his. 
own journey up, and after the first slip went very well. 
When he was near the top the other put out his trunk to 
help the climber, and the young one entwined his trunk in 
that of his friend and so reached the summit in safety.. 
Then they both showed great pleasure, and stood caressing 
each other “as if whispering congratulations” for a con- 
siderable time. 

Elephants can be made good nurses, too, and perhaps 
boys and girls who are set to take care of younger brothers. 
and sisters may learn something from this anecdote! A 
gentleman tells howin the East he saw the wife ofanelephant- - 
keeper give her baby in charge to the elephant while she- 
went on some business. The baby, as soon as it was left 
to itself, began to crawl about, sometimes getting under- 
the huge legs of the animal, and at others becoming 
entangled among the branches of trees on which he was. 
feéding. Then the elephant would, in thé most tender 
manner, lift the child out of the way with its trunk, or- 
would clear away whatever hindered the child from 
getting on. The elephant was chained by the leg to a. 
stump driven into the ground, and when the child had. 
crawled nearly as far as the elephant could reach, the 
“nurse” would put out his trunk, and lift the child back 
as gently as possible to the place it had started from. — 

In other ways, too, elephants have shown both Envdness. 
and quickness of thought—“sensibility,” as has: been 
said, “as well as good sense.” An Indian prince was. 
once riding on his elephant to the palace gates, at a time: 
when some epidemic was making great ravages among. 
the inhabitants. The ground was covered with sick and. 
dying, through whom the elephant was 
It seemed that in his passage he could not ave 
upon some of the sufferers, and crushing Fi hh ah 
the prince should deign to stop till the road cow! 
cleared. But no such thought of kindness came into the 
prince’s mind; he was in haste, and was a per t 
much importance to be kept waiting. Yen the 
without appearing to slacken his majestic 
without receiving any command from h 
put aside some of the sick persons h 
stepped over others with so much L 
them was injured, “the heart of the | 
with compassion, while that of its ma 
millstone.” ‘ 5 pate are 

Here is one more alsa HA d elephai 
told by the gentleman who: saw the ¢ 


Then, though some- _ 


‘ 
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the baby. When a train of guns was going to the siege 
of Seringapatam, across rough and nearly dry river-beds, 
it happened that an artilleryman, who was seated on the 
tumbril of one of the guns, by some accident fell off, in 
such a situation, that in a second or two the hind wheel 
must have gone over him. The elephant, who was 
Stationed behind the gun, seeing the danger in which the 


ence? Have there been times when we ourselves were 
full of trouble and care, fretting under a misfortune, weary 
with present grief, or anxious about future ill; times when 
we could find no comfort in our own hearts, but when, 
having turned to God and sought help from Him, we did 
receive help, we did find a peace which passeth under- 
standing, which the world could neither give nor take 


man was, instantly, without any warning from its keepers, | away; found that peace in a new feeling within our soul, 


lifted up the wheel with its trunk, and kept it up till the | 


carriage had passed clear of the man. Are we always as 
kind, and thoughtful, and helpful as some of these “lower 
animals”? 

Next week we shall have something to say about dogs. 


THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF PRAYER. 


IN religion, as in so much else, it is often the first step 
which is the most difficult, and that once taken, the way is 
thus clear. The belief that there is a God who speaks to 
us, who is known to us in the first instance as the source 
of a feeling that pleads for righteousness, naturally leads 
us to try if we can speak to this same God. If we can 
hear Him, and understand something of what He says to 
us, it is only reasonable to suppose that He can hear and 
understand us; and, acting on this presumption, men in 
every age have instinctively sought to address the Higher 
Power of whose existence they were already sure. Prayer, 
then, in some form or other, is the simplest and most 
natural thing in the world, as spontaneous in its first 
attempts as those of a little child just beginning to make 
its wants known to its mother. But prayer cannot always 
continue to possess this character of a spontaneous 
attempt to make ourselves heard; we soon want to know 
for certain whether the attempt succeeds, whether we are 
heard. How can we tell this? Surely in just the same 
way as we tell whether we can make any fellow-creature 
hear us, ze, by seeing if we get an answer to what we 
say. “Hethat cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” We cannot go on seeking for ever unless we find 
something to reward our search. But, on the other hand, 
“we must remember that an answer need not necessarily 
be an assent, it may be a refusal; and Jesus, who assures 


- us that those who ask shall receive, does not say that they 


Shall always receive what they ask for. Certainly this 
_was not so in his own case; but it is equally certain that 
it was out of the depths of his own experience in prayer 
that he Says so ‘confidently, “Ask, and ye shall receive; 


_ seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 


unto you.” Has this come true of ourselves, what has 
been our personal experience? Suppose a little child who 
has just learned to talk asks its mother for something to 


“eaf, and if he does not answer at once continues trying 


‘to attract her attention, perhaps to wake her if she is 
asleep. As soon as the child gets an answer, whether the 
petition is granted or refused, he knows he has been 
heard. But perhaps the mother cannot be awakened. 
She is dead, though the child knows it not. He continues 
crying, but she does not answer, and at length he realises 
the fact that she cannot hear. Now, in aur own case, 
which does God resemble, the dead or the living mother? 
‘What do we know of prayer? 


If this were an historical inquiry, and we could ask 


what do others know of prayer, thousands of. witnesses, 


of every age and nation, would spring forth to bear their 
testimony that they had found an ear attentive to their 
cry, that the words they had addressed to God had 
received an intelligent and fitting reply, giving them 
_ Perfect assurance that their prayers were heard and 
“understood. But the question dealt with here ‘is not 


* historical, but individual, and aims directly at helping 


. 


+b former childish things. 


people to understand and appreciate their own inner 
experience. The point of most importance, therefore, is 
to determine clearly what sort of an answer we have a 
* right to expect if our prayers are heard. Of course the 
reply will not come in any words which we can hear with 
our outward ears; the old notion of the heavens opening, 
and a sound issuing forth, has passed away with other 
Nor must we expect the reply to 
come in the shape of any violation of natural law, a 


_ notion which has by no means altogether passed away. 


‘We, however, have pretty well learned to look for God 
ee, to look for the signs of the divine presence in 
j s regular ‘and uniform, rather than in what is 
nary, and, at first sight, seems miraculous. So 
ly expect that if God answers our "prayers 


je by speaking to us, and He will speak 
_ way as that in which He gives us the 


pecan which’ says, “Do the right.” He will 
us by putting a new feeling in our souls, some 
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a feeling which we know has not come out of our own 
troubled, anxious nature, but has brought trust and comfort 
into that hature, and been as a sweet voice singing to us, 
“Oh rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him,” and 
enabling us at length to respond, “I waited patiently for 


the Lord, and He inclined unto me and heard my cry. | 


And He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
unto our God?” Have there been times when we were 
tempted to do something wrong, when we dreaded the 
temptation because we knew that all our ower nature was 
pulling us towards it with a force which our higher nature 
was too weak to resist, when we turned to God and prayed 
for strength to overcome the temptation, and then found 
that we had strength sufficient for our need, when we 
heard an inner voice saying, “Fear*thou not, for I am 
with thee,” and were enabled_at length to respond, “With 
God all things are possible?” It is in moments suchas 
these that we commonly gain our first absolute assurance 
that God heareth prayer and answers the cry of His 
children. 


This, however, is not enough to give us assurance that 
God is always more ready to hear than we to pray, and 
the remembrance of many a discouragement and sense of 
not being answered may arise to shake the natural spon- 
taneous conviction of a childlike soul. It is well, there- 
fore, that we should remind ourselves, of two things. In 
the first place there are very few people who have com- 
pletely freed themselves from the notion that the only 
answer to prayer worth attending to is the granting of 
some petition. There is an almost irresistible tendency 
in human nature to think that we know what is best for 
us, and that it is somebody’s fault if we do not get what 
we want. It is only by slow degrees that we learn that 


Godknows betterthan ourselves whatis good for us, and that | 


our part is simply to accept His will and strive to make it 
our own. And then there are many to whom learning this 
lesson acts as a reason for not praying at all. Why pray 
when everything takes place according to the laws of 
nature? Why tell God anything when he must know it 
already? Why ask for anything when He is already 
anxious to give everything that is good for us? But there 
is a very simple answer to these objections. God can 
give us blessings only in proportion as we are morally fit 
to receive them. Suppose you have a thoroughly bad 
temper.. Then what avail will it be for God to give youa 
good home, with loving brothers and sisters, and a kind 
father and mother? What will it avail, if you grow up 
without curing that fault, that God gives you the advant- 
ages of a home of your own,'with a wife and children, and 
plenty to keep them on? It will never be a happy home 
while that evil temper remains your master, and pro- 
bably grows worse as the habit of indulging in it grows 
confirmed. Who cannot supply instances such as this of 
material blessings being rendered of none effect by our 
own moral faults? And what is the best way to cure such 
faults? It is a great help to have a human companion 
whose company makes us better, in whose presence ‘we 
feel ashamed of low thoughts and selfish desires, and are 
spurred on to higher excellence. It is a great help to 
read the writings of holy men, and so hold a spiritual 
communion with them, and have our natures thrilled with 
the devout thoughts which were their inspiration. But 
the greatest help of all, is to hold spiritual intercourse 
with God, to hear His word spoken to us direct, and to 
welcome His holy spirit into the sanctuary of our inmost 
soul. This is what we may get through prayer, and why 
no beliefs of nature’s uniformity and divine omniscience 
need in the least hinder us from praying. 


This leads us straight to the second point we have now 
to notice. In order that prayer may be real, the one 
thing indispensable is that we should be conscious of 
being in the divine presence. It is nothing, or worse than 
nothing, to go through prayers, to say them or listen to 
them, without the consciousness of addressing a personal 
being who is actually present. Prayer is not a mere 
meditative exercise for keeping the soul in health. Prayer 
is not a soliloquy, a mere shaping and utterance of one’s 
own thoughts in order that expression may make them 
clearer and more vivid. Prayer is essentially a dialogue 
between two persons, and the human being must feel 
himself in the presence of another Being, One who, unseen 
by outward eye, unheard by outward ear, is yet revealed 
to the waiting soul. This shows us the real difficulty of 
being always ready to pray. We cannot realise the 
presence of Him who is spirit, save by being ourselves in a 
spiritual frame of mind, and this is very far from being our 
permanent condition. Whether or not God is always 
ready to hear, we are not always ready to pray. Of course 
u 
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we may know intellectually that God is always with us, 
but this is very different from always feeling Him near. It 
needs all the effort we can make to rise into this sense of 
His presence; it needs a resolute excluding of all lower 
thoughts. We must vigorously shut out from our minds 
everything which disturbs our devotion; and we can do 
a great deal to control our thoughts, as any one will find 
who sincerely tries. From all the ideas that are con- 
stantly presenting themselves in our minds, we can select 
the purest and holiest, and by fixing our attention upon 
them cause them to grow clearer and brighter under the 
intensifying power of our wills. 
great deal to secure the most favourable external condi- 
tions for devotion. It is a good thing to read a ch 
the Bible or some other inspired book as a preparation for 
prayer; and most minds would be similarly affected by 
hearing sacred music. It isa good thing to stand alone 
in the darkness of night and gaze up to the stars of heaven, 
and think what they are and who made them. Itisa 
good thing to have regular times for prayer, if you are 
careful not to let custom deaden the effect. And on Sun- 
days, the very crown of the devotional service should 
the time of prayer, and all else be regarded as a help to 
enable worshippers to attain that feeling of the divine 
presence which makes prayer a reality. You have only to 
secure this condition, the conviction that you are speaking 
to a God who hears and answers, and prayer becomes the 
most blessed and helpful of all realities, the greatest fact o 
revealed religion. In it we may gradually learn to know 
more and more of the character of the God with whom we 
hold intercourse, and from greater knowledge will spring 
greater love and trust, and so we may build up our theo- 
logy out of the imperishable materials furnished by our 
own inner consciousness, and acquire a faith which can 
stand the test of fire, and is only purified like gold in the 
furnace. So in the hour of prayer all the moral evil that 
dwells within us, is driven out andoverthrown by themighty 
spirit of God; and even all the weak, human shrinking; all 
that cries “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
us;” all mortal terror will come out and spend itself in 
wrestling with the mighty spirit of God, and we shall 
arise from the conflict calm and fearless, with strength 
sufficient for the day. So was it with Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and so shall it be with all who follow his 
example. HDi 


Moreover we can doa 


apter in 


be 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE SLEEPY BOY. 


I KNOW a little boy; 
And I’ve often heard it said, 
That he never was so tired 
That he wished to go to bed. 
Though he scarcely can hold up 
His drowsy little head; 
Yet this very foolish boy 
Cannot bear to go to bed. 


When the big golden sun 

Has lain down to sleep ; 
When the lambs every one 

Are lying by the sheep; 
When underneath its wing 

Every chick tucks its head. — 
Still this odd little boy 

Does not like to go to bed, 


Primroses and daisies 
Have shut their bright eyes; , 
Grasshoppers and crickets 
Are singing lullabies; 
The fireflies have lighted 
Their lamps re and yellow; 
’ And I’m sure it’s dreaming-time 
For this sleepy little fellow. 


The houseless little child 
Who has no place to sleep, 
Who on the ground must lie, 
Or in some doorway creep; 
O’er whom no clean, white sheet, 
No blanket soft, is spread, 
How happy he would be 
If he could ‘‘go to bed”! 


But with a pretty nest, 
All warm, and soft, and white, 
That’s waiting for this boy, 
When it’s time to say, '‘Good-night!” 
With mamma’s loying kiss, 
And her hand upon his head,— 
How strange a sleepy boy 
Should not like to go to bed! 


—The Nursery. 


THE ANCIENT CHAPEL OF TOXTETH PARK. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


WEN I was in Liverpool on a Sunday, it fell out that 
I went to dinner within a ten minutes’ walk of this 
lonely little nest of the early Nonconformists; so I felt 
I must go over and have a look atit. One may almost 
say it shares the honours with Boston in Lincolnshire 
as the seed plant of that fine spirit the fathers brought 
over with them ; for Richard Mather, grand‘ather of our « 
Cotton Mather, was settled here; but he could not be 
tamed down to the subservience of the time within the 
Church of England, and so was turned out and silenced 
by my Lord of York, and a Conformist was put in his 
place. But the resolute, inward life was not to be 
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slain. The Puritans seem to have had things organised 
to very sure ends; for they grew to such a purpose 
through the times of persecution, meeting quietly in 
each other’s houses, that when freedom of worship was 
allowed again, Dr. Halley says it was found there was 
neither a Churchman nor a Catholic in the whole 
district ; while, to keep the memory fresh of the brave 
old days, the people set apart twelve of these houses 
for a monthly prayer-meeting, which was continued into 
the latter half of the last century. 

This tiny chapel sprang out of that early Puritan 
heart and life. I believe no one knows exactly when 
it was built, but, if my memory serves me, there is a 
date about 1630 on one of the pews. ~The chapel is 
built of stone, and seems as if it would stand true for a 
thousand years. Some more room has been made 
within a few years for those who love to go there; still 
it is the merest martin’s box of a meeting-house that 
can well be imagined, and would have given Master 
Sterne undue advantage when he threw his sermon- 
book at his people one warm Sunday gwhen they all 
went off to sleep down there in the Yorkshire wolds. 

James Harwood, who was then minister there, went 
with me to see the place, and it seemed like a bit of 
satire to look at him in the splendour of his early man- 
hood, with as fine a presence as you shall see on a sum- 
mer’s day, and a spirit and culture to match, and then to 
look at his patch of a chapel. There has been a long 
succession of ministers: John Hamilton Thom, Charles 
Wicksteed, and Henry Giles are among those who 
made the small place glorious. But the people 
preserve the curious tradition of one gentleman who 
was there when the change began to be felt which 
ripened finally into Unitarianism. It was a snug, 
warm nest; he was used to it, and wanted to die in it 
(as he did). But the liberal minds thought he did not 
go quite far enough, while those of the old tenor 
thought he went too far;so that the good man was 
almost at his wit’send. Then he called a meeting and 
said “Brethren, itis clear to me we cannot go on in 
this way much-onger. We have got to be one thing 
orthe other. Now I will tell you what to do: make up 
your minds to be Unitarian or Orthodox once for all. 
Don’t pull at me both ways at once any longer. Take 
your own time to deliberate, and then let me know the 
result, Iam ready to preach on either side as you 
may elect; only let me know what you want!” 

It was a pitiful thing to do,—almost as bad asto 
chop and change as a good many do now,—one fears, 
to suit the change in those who hear them ; only this 

oldman had the courage of his lack of opinion, and 
said it out in meeting. They were kindly souls, 
however, with a tender place in their hearts 
towards their ancient servant; so they agreed to 
Jet him die quietly in his nest, and pull things into 
shape after he had gone to his rest ; but the history 
says that “in his time the congregation greatly declined.” 

There is a wonderfully beautiful burial-place clasped 
about the chapel, a sort of Bunhill Fields for the old 
Liverpool dissent of the finest strain, where you can find 
memorable names that touch the heart tenderly as you 
read them; and among the rest, a little grave with a 
stone to the memory of Herbert, son of the Rey. | 
James Martineau, with this epitaph, so sweet and } 
touching that I was fain to have a copy made for your 
readers :— 


O Life too fair! Upon thy brow 

We saw the light where thou art now. 

O Death too sad! In thy deep shade 

All but our sorrow seemed to fade. 

O Heaven too rich ! not long detain 

Thine exiles from the sight again. ; 
I think we need not search far for the heart out of 
which this plaint came while the shadow of death was 
about the home.— Christian Register. 


ce) 
MONEYREA: WELCOME SOIREE TO THE’ 
REV, HAROLD RYLETT. 


AFTER service, a report of which appeared in our 
last, the friends from a distance were entertained 
by Mr. Rylett in the Manse. Refreshment having been 
partaken of, Mr. John Ritchie, of Belfast, proposed 
the health of their distinguished vistor, the Rev. W. Binns, 
who responded in a characteristically racy and humourous 
speech, concluding by proposing the healths of the Revs. 
J. McCaw and J. C. Street. The other toasts were— 
“The Rev. Harold Rylett, and his father, Mr. Henry 
Rylett, of Sheffield,” proposed by Mr. Street; “The Rev. 
J. J. Wright, of Leicester,” by Mr. Robert McCalmont, 
FRCS. ; “The Rev. Professor Orr,” by Mr. Binns; “The 
Rev. David Thompson,” of Belfast, by Mr* Rylett. 

By this time the congregation and friends from all the 
country had begun to assemble in large numbers, and 
after having partaken of tea in the School-house, which 
was charmingly decorated for the occasion, adjourned to 
the Meeting House, and crowded the capacious building in 
every part. The chair was taken by Mr. John Bennett, 
Carryduff, who was supported by the Revs. Professor Orr, 
W. Binns, J. C. Street, John McCaw, J. J. Wright, David 
Thompson, and Harold Rylett; Messrs. Henry Rylett, 
Sheffield; John Andrews, Thomas Andrews, W. Napier, 
Comber; John R. Neill, John Ritchie, Robert McCalmont, 
George Fisher, Thomas McClelland, W. C. Dobbin, Hugh 
Orr, John McWilliams, Alex. Forrest, Belfast ; there were 
also present many lady friends from Belfast, Com 
Kililinchy, and other places. F 

The CHAIRMAN, after a few opening remarks, called 
upon 


| Mr. Davip McMaster, who most heartily welcomed | The Rev. HAROLD RYLETT acknowledged the kind 
Mr. Rylett to Moneyrea, and trusted that his settlement | things that had been said of him,and declared that he would 
would be conducive to the welfare both of the congregation | establish no scientific frontier between himself and brother 
and himself. It was desirable-that it should be under- ministers, nor between himself and the members, rich or 
stood that the position taken up by the congregation was poor, young or old, of his congregation. He concluded 
not one involving the setting up ofa scientific frontier, over conveying the thanks of the meeting to the stewards w 
which no civilites could pass. Their position was one of | had provided for them, and to the ladies who had presided 

absolute freedom, but, nevertheless, they desired to co- | at the tea-tables, and to all those who had contributed to 
operate with their friends of Belfast, and with the minister | the success of the meeting. 

| who presided over the Second Congregation. Onbehalfof| The proceedings, which had been of the most successful 

the congregation, -he desired especially to thank Mr. | and enthusiastic character throughout, and diversified by 

Street, as secretary of the Free Congregational Union, for | excellent singing by the choir, assisted by members of the 

his assistance during the time their pulpit was vacant. At! choirs of the Second Congregation, Belfast, Comber, and 

the same time they desired also to co-operate with their ) Killinchy, were brought to a close by prayer. 

brothers of all sections of their own Church, on ~ 

distinction, and in welcoming Mr. Rylett to Moneyrea they - 

welcomed him as a free minister to a free congregation, LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 

determined to maintain their own individuality at all costs. ASSOCIATION. 


But the determination. did not necessitate the drawing of THE annual meeting of this Association was held on 
any line of demarcation between themselves ‘and their Wednesday evening, the 12th inst., in the Hope-street 
brethren of other congregations. They rejoiced at _the | Schools, and in respect of the number present, and of the 
presence of so many members of other congregations | interest of the proceedings, was of a very successful 
differing theologically and otherwise from themselves, and character. After refreshments, the chair was taken: by the 
they regarded it as a happy augury for the future. The | President-of the Association, Rey. C. BEARD, B,A., and 
speaker concluded by proposing a hearty vote of welcome amongst the 200 or so persons present were the Revs, 


to their new minister. J. H. Thom, C. J. Perry, B.A, J. E. Odgers, M.A, 
The motion having been seconded by Mr. JAMES| R Pilcher, B.A. (Warrington), T. Holland, B.A. (South- 
BENNETT, port), W. Mellor (Crewe), S. Fletcher Williams, H. W. 


The Rev. HAROLD RYLETT briefly acknowledged the Hawkes, D. Scott (Dewsbury); Messrs. H. J. Cook, 
vote, reserving his remarks for a later part of the evening, | 7 Ww. Meade-King, R. R.. Meade-King, A. S. Thew, 
and moved a most hearty vote of thanks to the ministers T. B. Bowring, H. Young, J. T. Ellerbeck, with a number 
who had officiated at the induction service, and a cordial of friends from Warrineton. 
welcome to ministers and friends from a distance. The In briefly opening the meeting, Mr. BEARD Said that 
CHAIRMAN having seconded the motion, it was carried the committee had to present to the supporters of the 
with acclamation. ‘ Association a satisfactory report of the two churches aided 

The Rev. Professor ORR replied on behalf of the by the Society—the Hamilton Road Church, Li 1, 
officiating ministers. He had responded to the invitation | and the Free Christian Church, Crewe—in both of which 
to take part in the proceedings of that day with very great | there was an increase of membership, a spirit of zeal, and 
pleasure. He had held an intimate connection with the a spirit of peace. On the other hand, the balance sheet 


previous ministers of Moneyrea, and he hoped to hold the | of the Association was most unsatisfactory, showing an 
same friendly relation with the present minister, for whom 


: ; ! : indebtedness to their excellent and patient treas Mr. 
he already entertained feelings of warmest friendship, and | yy. J. Cook, of nearly £270. This unfortunate condition. _ 
to whose future he looked forward with great hope. So of the.finances had compelled a reduction in the grant 


far as he was concerned, he desired no scientific frontier, 
but hoped that there might be the warmest friendship 
between himself and Mr. Rylett. Nevertheless, as liberty 
had been so much spoken of, he held that the congregation 
of Moneyrea and its minister enjoyed no greater freedom 
than his congregation and himself. He had always felt an 
interest in the Moneyrea congregation, for his father, and 
grandfather, and ancestors for many generations had been 
reared in connection with it. The speaker referred to his 
happy relations with the Rev. Fletcher Blakeley, and after 
dwelling upon the early history of the congregation, con- 
cluded by expressing his hope that for the future Moneyrea 
would be a united, prosperous, and strong congregation, 
and he had no doubt that if they co-operated with their 
minister in doing their work as they should do, they 
would be an earnest congregation, loving one another and 
determined to do high Christian work. 

The Rev. JOHN McCaw was glad of the opportunity of 
being present at Mr. Rylett’s welcome.* The first time he 
met their minister he formed a very favourable opinion of 
him, and that opinion had been confirmed since he came 
into that neighbourhood, and he felt that in him they had 
made an excellent choice, for he’ was a gentleman, a man 
of culture, and, above all, a Christian. He assured Mr. 
Rylett that he entertained the friendliest feelings towards 
him, and offered to exchange with him at any time, 
assuring him that he would fimd himself as free in the 
pulpit of Killinchy as in his own pulpit. 

After a few words from Mr. GEORGE FISHER and Mr. 
THOMAS ANDREWS, 

The Rey. J. C. STREET expressed his great gratification 
at the enormous assembly which was gathered there that 
evening, and he could only wish that they could all have 
heard his friend Mr. Binns deliver the charge to their 
minister. He was glad to hear Mr. McMaster acknow- 
ledge the services’ of the Free Congregational Union in 
providing them supplies. Their pulpit certainly never was 
vacant while without a settled minister, and it was never 
unworthily occupied. He could net but think that better 
times were coming for the Free Congregational Union, 
especially as their friends at Comber were as liberal as 
they said they were. Speaking of their new minister, he 
said he thonght they could hardly have found a man more 
suitable for their work. Mr. McMaster had deprecated a 
scientific frontier. He also desired = scientinc Se D | 
and he was greatly gratified that Mr. Orr and Mr. McCaw utting it upon a d foundation. The committee have only 
had taken partin the procéedings. He would welcome them Ester wiermunian 3 ec) + ‘Rev “ 
gladlytoRosemary-street,andhewouldalsosay that the Free they have induces 
Congregational Union desired to co-operate with anybody Bes... geet 
that would co-operate with them. In conclusion, he 
ventured ta prophesy a large progress in liberal ideas and /| 
religious Itfe for the congregation of Moneyrea. fj q 

After a few observations from Mz. THos. M‘CLELLAND, | ceased either attendance or payment of seat rent, 
who referred in affectionate terms to the Rev, Fletcher | number of seatholders at the present time is 44, and of : 

P let 66. -The net gain on the two. years now rep 


Blakeley. e * aoe 
The Rev.]. J. WRIGHT, of Leicester, spoke of the warm | holders and 22 sittings. ‘The attendance at the 


made to the two churches, and he was glad to say that 
the reduction had in each case been met in the best spiri 
He trusted that the debt would soon be wiped en 
off, and that the time would come when the now assisted 
churches would be able to dispense with their aid, that the 
Association, instead of being confined in its ons, - 
might be able to extend them. _ Tara 9% 
The report of the committee was then read by the” -4 
Rev. C. J. PERRY (hon. sec.}, who also read the Re) .; 
Mellor’s report of the church at Crewe, and~ 
S. Fletcher Williams’s report of the Hamilto 
Church, Everton, Liverpool. The following are ak 


THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 
The committee of the Association, in ing 
report, are glad to announce that the congrega’ 
Hamilton Road and at Crewe, are increasing in m 
general prosperity. The reports which are subjo 
the Rey. W. Mellor at Crewe, and the Rey. F. S. 
Williams at Hamilton Road, make it unn to 
details in each case; but your committee may state at 
there were at the end of 1878, 44 registered members, 
66 sittings; and at Hamilton Road, 62 registe ! 
holding 94 sittings. The committee» taking into ¢ 
the serious state of the finances of the Association, have 
it right to diminish the grant to Hamilton Road, for # 
1879, from £145 to £120; and they propose to make a 
diminution of £20 for each succeeding year, unless any 
circumstances should render this inexpedient. In n 
they have diminished the grant to Crewe for the year 1879 
4i20to £110, with the intention of making a preport 
reduction from yeas to year in this case also. The annour 
ment of this reduction has been-very cheerfully met b 
| gregations; and the committee hope that a first deci: 
‘thus been taken to make them self-supporting churches. 
_ grants thus voted will necessitate an expenditure during 1 
£230, andthe miscellaneous expenses of the Associatior 
estimated at £10 more, making a total estimated expe: 
4240. To meet these liabilities there is a subscripti : - 
488, and church collections, which amount on the average to 
Loo. From this it is clear that the Association needs an 


are interested in the rey wees d of the Association, 


ni 


friendship which had existed between himself and their | fer 2 trial of more than two still rem 
minister during their college career and since; and after cmnaee the. minister ‘has one! he 


testifying to the high and rich ogee of head and heart 
in Mr. Rylett, and referring to the esteem in which he was 
held by all his college associates, and to the marks of : 
merit which he had earned while a student, went on to say | affairs 
how gratifying it was to himself and others to find their 
friend settled as the free minister of this free con i 
The speaker then proceeded to give some words of 
encouragement to free Congregations. ree 
a a 5 oe —— an able address on 
e fundamental principles o religion, maintaining 
the knowableness of God and the 
hope in immortality. He studiéd religion toric 
comparatively ; and he saw in all ier forms of 
a preparation for our present belief, and showed that 
were now standing on the of all orthodox 
of past ages. We 
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it possible for us to attain our present position. 
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and 47 in the afternoon. There can be no doubt that the 
* increase in the number of scholars would have been much larger 
~ had there been a lar and punctual supply of teachers. 
During the winter of 1877-8, a week-night class for children was 
conducted by the minister, who took the class through ** The 
Childhood of the World.” The attendance was good. Through- 
out the present winter (1878-9) two week-night classes have been 
held (one for children and the other for young men), both con- 
ducted by the minister. The children’s class is connected with 
the examinations of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association, and has, so far, been highly successful, the average 
attendance being about 14. The young men’s class was formed 
for the study of E lish history and English literature. Of its 
16 members only four belong to the chapel congregation, the 
rest, for the most part, not being connected with any place of 
worship at all. In concluding their report, the Crewe committee 
beg to thank the committee of the Association for the pecuniary 
p so long and so generously given, and to assure them that, 
having accepted the reduction of £10 in the annual grant, in the 
spirit in which it was made, though they feel that great efforts 
will have to be made to meet deduction locally, yet they 
have resolved to try, and hope to do their best, in all other 
respects, to deserve the continued confidence of the Association. 
werton (Liverpool).—The year 1878 witnessed a steady 
. improvement in the peat g and in the financial condition of 
the church. After deducting losses through deaths, removals, 
and other causes, the number of registered members at the close 
of 1878 showed a total of 62, holding 94 sittings, or an increase 
of 12 members and 15 sittings on the rollof 1877. This increase 
may be considered very satisfactory when it is remembered that 
the liberal churches never recruit their ranks by enlisting a regi- 
ment at one stroke, but only by receiving a solitary new Comrade 
now and then. The number of worshippers includes many non- 
members. The attendance, especially at the evening service, is 
pleasing and hopeful. The financial affairs of the church are in 
a healthy and satisfactory condition. The experiment of placing 
a bow! in the vestibule of the church, after the fashion of Presby- 
terian churches, for the free-will offerings of the worshippers, has 
proved a success beyond the expectation of the promoters of the 
lan. Better provision has been made for the church library, 
Ee which donations of books in history, philosophy, theology, 
science, and general literature would be thankfully received. An 
suited to the capacity of the church, has been purchased, 
and a new heating apparatus has been set up. These éxpendi- 
ditures have fallen heavily upon the congregation during the 
latter part of the year, but they have been, or are being, most 
cheerfully met. The notice of the reduction of £30 for the year 
1879, and of £20 annually in each succeediny year, in the grant 
from the Association, has been received by the congregation as 
an incentive to deeper unity ae ye a increased. ange and 
co-operation. They are grateful to the Association for its long- 
continued tiberality, they wire much to its generous and unfailing 
assistance; and they feel sure that its subscribers and supporters 


enlarged by the addition of subscribers of small amounts 
from one shilling upwards.—The proceedings were en- 
livened with selections of music by a choir conducted by 
Mr, E. T. Paget. During the evening the Chairman 
announced that in addition to the Rev. J. H. Thom’s 
donation of £50, Mr. J. T. Ellerbeck had put down his 
name for ten guineas towards the extinction of the debt. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
NoTIce.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 


Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down, 


late scholar of Balliol College (son of our friend Mr. John 
Thomas, of Manchester), has obtained another University dis- 


at Oxford for the promotion of geological research. 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS.—The Rev. B. L. Green has 
resigned the pulpit of High-street Chapel, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and the Rev. Thomas Rix has resigned the pulpit at 
Stratford, after a ministry of 21 years, for which he states he has 
received a profit of 21 pence. 


ANTRIM.—On Friday evening last, by the invitation of the 
Young Men’s United Protestant Association, the Rey. W. S. 
Smith delivered a lecture in the Cougt House to a good audience, 
on ‘Antrim and its Historical Associations.” There being no 
consecutive account of the town and neighbourhood, although 
several stirring events connected with Irish history have occurred 
in the district, the lecture was the result of considerable applica- 
tion and research. Sketches of the different denominations of 
the town, and biographic notices of several eminent men. who 


were given. Among the latter were Owen O’Connolly, John 
Howe, Archbishop King (Dublin), Dr. Abernethy, Sir James 
Hogg, and Mr. Edward Hull, the geologist. Though the 
lecture occupied two hours, the interest of the audience was 
unflagging, most of the facts and incidents adduced apparently 
being new to them. The Rey. Thos. West (Presbyterian) in 
proposing the thanks of the meeting to the lecturer, highly com- 
plimented Mr. Smith on his success in marshalling so many 
interesting facts and incidents into historical order, and steering 
his way impartially through a subject beset with political and 
theological differences. The Rev. John Hazelton concurred with 
Mr. West’s remarks, and seconded the proposal, which was 
carried by acclamation, Dr. Taggart occupied the chair. Several 
persons expressed the hope that the lecture would be put into 
a permanent form. 4#t may be added that though Mr. Smith was 


will be to hear that, though they are people of but limited | 5 viteg to gi : emtys 
: = : give a lecture on behalf of this Association, in conse- 
& oe are cprerpres to er separate ge ne Tor quence of his being a Unitarian he isdebarred by the rules from 
_ . himself minister expresses his entire faith in the congre- 2 ereapengnnaett 


BLACKPOOL.—On the 12th inst., onthe occasion of the first 
marriage in the Unitarian Church, a handsome Bible was pre- 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, the newly wedded pair. 


_ gation. The Sunday school continues its useful work in a quiet 
Y ing way. . The Social Union consists of a meeting 

once a week, from October to March, at which papers are 
read and discussed by the members. The minister usually attends 

as p nt. These meetings have contributed to a more 
intimate knowledge by the members of each other, and to the 
growth of the social life of the church. In meetings of this 
social iption the want is felt of a-suitable building in which 
to gather congregation is more and more of one heart and 
nd. The committee of the church work well together. The 
_ members to fraternise with each other;. and among them 
are iaetehn continually exert themselves to induce personal 

' friends of the same turn of thought as themselves to attend the 
si and in this way the number of worshippers and members 
__ The treasurer's account, presented by Mr. H. J. Coox, 
had, as its most conspicuous féature, the large deficiency 
_ The Rev. J. H. THom moved that the report and 
accounts be passed. In an earnest and impressive 
address, the reverend gentleman appealed for an imme- 
diate extinction of the debt. In an interesting history of 
the origin of the Association, he narrated how, in a 

i scheme undertaken by the Provincial Assembly 


BURNLEY.—For some time past our friends at Burnley have 
held monthly social tea meetings, with the object: of raising funds 
to defray the debt incurred about two years ago by the purchase 
of their new organ. The meetings were suggested by Mr. 
Alexander Mackie, who provided the first of them at his own 
cost. Many such gatherings have been held since, and have 
been similarly provided by the bounty of various members of the 
congregation. No charge has been made for the teas, but a 
collection has been taken on each occasion in aid of the debt. 
So enjoyable have these meetings become, and so valuable as a 
means of social intercourse, that even were the church free from 
debt they would probably be continued. As, however, the 
congregation have just incurred fresh liabilities’in repairing and 
extending their heating apparatus, they have a double incentive 
to keep up the gatherings which have proved so beneficial and 
attractive. The last of these soirées for the present season was 
held on Thursday, the 13th inst., and was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ormerod Heys. About sixty members and friends were 
present. The Rev. Thos. Leyland presided, and delivered an 
address on ‘‘ How to promote the best interests of our Society,” 
Addresses were likewise delivered by Messrs. Councillor Blezard, 
A. Mackie, P. Bibby, J. Briggs, J. S. Mackie, J. C, Pollard, 
and J. Duerden. After the meeting games and dancing were 
permitted for a short time, and the younger members of the 


. 


had a district embraced by these towns assigned to them; 
how he (Mr. Thom) had laid the matter before his people | congregation thoroughly availed themselves of the privilege, 

_ in Renshaw-street Church in a sermon on “Religion not} Grascow: THE ScHoor Boarp.—The Rey..F. W. Walters, 
_ Thec the Want of our Age;” how the Association | of the St. Vincent-street Church, Glasgow, has been brought 
. had then been formed in order to provide rational and 


forward as a candidate for a seat on the City School Board 
in the interest of a purely secular and unsectarian educa- 
tion. In this connection, it will be remembered, the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps, while in Glasgow, fought a stout and not altogether 
unayailing battle. We shall be interested to learn the result as 
to the candidature of his successor, Mr. Walters, 


GENERAL MINISTRY AND LECTURESHIP.—The Rey. Charles 
Wicksteed conducted the service and preached at Hampstead on 
Sunday morning, March 2nd; at Stockport on Sunday morning, 
March 9th (when a collection was made for the East Cheshire 
Christian Mission); lectured at Glossop on Monday evening, 
March panty a bap sha ary at Denton on Tuesday 
evening, 11th (a report of the lecture a ing in the 
Denton Examiner); at Braintree, Essex, on March sah? and at 
Halsted on Sund&y, March 16th, where the hal] was overflowing, 
and many had to go away. 

ELLAND.—A tea meeting was held on Saturday last, when 
upwards of 80 persons sat down. ~ After tea an entertainment 
was given by the be a choir and the Halifax Northgate End 
Elocution Society, e chair was taken by the Rev. F. E. 
Millson, of Halifax.—On the gth instant the Rev. William 
Blazeby, B.A., preached, his subject being ‘‘ Eternal torments 
unscriptural and unnatural,” The chapel was quite full. 

HvuLi,—On Sunday evening, the 9th inst., a musical vesper 
service was held in Bowlalley Lane Chapel. The anthems, 
solos, and voluntaries were admirably rendered by the choir, and 
the hymns were heartily sung by the choir and the large con- 
prqntion, A short address on ‘‘ Poetry and Music” was given 

y the minister, the Rev. J. M. Dixon. Altogether the service 
was beautiful and devotional. These quarterly rest 
services always attract large congregations, but on the last 
occasion the was unusually large, and evidently 
deeply interested. | : 

LIVERPOOL: SUNDAY 


‘ for such a purpose, a movement at South- 
sd Everton (Liverpool), the first-named of 

vhich, after the Association’s fostering care, had become 

a self-sustaining church, and the two latter =e passed 


He 


instead of pas 
ies, and that this fact had drained the 
ion. Whatever blame or respon- 
sibility attached to the origination and preservation of 
these churches—i: were any—he (Mr. Thom) was 
> bear his full share. He spoke earnestly on the 
ce of at once clearing off the enormous debt due 
reasurer, and of increasing the annual subscrip- 
and vigorous address, 
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applauded, with an announcement that 
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ScHooL AssociaTION.—On Thursday 
ing of this Association 


; the 6th inst., a was held in 
the id there was a fair attendance. 
After tea, the Rev. C. J. Perry, B.A., took the chair, and a 
thoroughly i ive lecture on ‘‘ How to Use 


tes,” the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., of 
am, TAtabogpt tines present weie te Rete. J. E. Gages, 
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were either born here, or intimately connected with. the place, - 
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of whom urged that the subscription list might be greatly 1M.A., S, Fletcher Williams, Miss Lewin, Messrs. George Eyre 
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| 
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We are glad to notice that Mr. Algernon P. Thomas, B.A., | ast, the Rector in the chair, when most of the Nonconf 


’ 
} 
; 


tinction, viz., the Burdett-Coutts Scholarship, which was formed | 
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Evans (who officiated for the Hon. Secretary, Rev. H. W. 


fawkes, unavoidably absent), Ellisdon, J. Graham, J. Birkett, 
E, M, Gabriel, &c. 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY Scrtoo. Uniox.—On 
Sunday last the ordinary meeting was held at Upper Brook-street, 
the Rev. J. T. Marriott in the chair. The President on rising 
referred in a few appropriate remarks to the loss sustained by the 
death of Dr. H. J. Marcus, and moved a resolution of con- 
dolence. Mr. J. H. Reynolds seconded the resolution, which 
was passed unanimously. Mr. Reynolds then introduced ‘the 
question of .“‘The Desirability and Advantage 2 Union 
Benefit Society,” and concluded by moving ‘‘ That opinion 
of this meeting it is desirable to inquire into the f lity of 
establishing a Union Sick, Old Age, and Burial Benefit Society.” 
Mr. Moore seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

NANTWICH.—At a meeting in the Town Hall on Mond: 


ministers of the town were present, the Rev. J. H. Ma 
moved the first resolution, advocating the closing of public- 
on the Sunday, but took occasion to urge the need of o7 


es 


ening 


| libraries, museums, and art galleries on the same day. 


SAFFRON WALDEN.—On Saturday evening last thirty-five 
members of the congregation made a present of a sum of money 
they had subscribed to Master E. Brinkworth, for his efficient 
services at the harmonium and as leader of singing during the 
past year and a half. 


TODMORDEN.—The annual distribution of prizes for good 
attendance to the scholars attending the above school took place 
on Shrove Tuesday. <A large proportion of the scholars and 
parents attended. The Rey. Lindsey Taplin presided, and in 
the course of the evening presented the prizes, consisting of 
suitable books to the scholars who had earned them by good 
attendance. Mr. Bibby, of Burnley, and Messrs. James Crabtree 
and W. H. Sutcliffe, the two superintendents, gave short 
addresses; two or three melodies were sung by the Band of Hope 
choir, accompanied by Mr. Frank Bentley on the organ; and 
several recitations were given by the scholars. A vote of thanks 
was awarded to the Chairman, and the meeting was closed with 
“* Now pray we for our country.” 


THE LATE Dr. Marcus.—The students of the Home Mis- 
sionary Board, at a meeting held on Thursday evening last, 
passed the following resolution, a copy of which has been for- 
warded to Mrs Marcus.—‘‘Resolved, that the students of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board desire to record their deep 
regret at the death of their respected tutor, Dr. H. J. Marcus, 
who for several years voluntarily conducted the German classes 
of the institution; to express their sense of the great loss they 
have sustained by the removal of one whose valuable teaching and 
genial disposition they so highly appreciated; and to convey to 
Mrs. Marcus and her son their heartfelt sympathy in their 
present bereavement.” 


THOMAS PARGETER’S, OF Foxcore, CHARIFY.—The twelfth 
annual meeting of the trustees of this Charity was held on the 
17th inst., at the offices of Messrs. Harding and Son, 32, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham. The trustees present were the 
Revs. Wm. Birks, C. Clarke, Wm. Cochrane, a W. Crosskey, 
H. Eachus, M. Gibson, H. McKean, D. Maginnis, W. E. 
Mellone, and “James Taplin. The Rev. D. Maginnis having 
been elected chairman, and the Rev. James Taplin vice-chairman 
for the ensuing year, Mr. Joseph Beattie was re-elected treasurer, 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskey and Wm. Cochrane were elected 
auditors, and Mr. Charles Harding was re-elected secretary. 
Since the last annual meeting eight annuitants have died, and 
the vacancies have from time to time been supplied by the election 
of other applicants. The present number of annuitants on the 
register is 99, of whom 93 are entitled to an annuity of £20 per 
annum each, and six (being sisters) to an annuity of 416 per 
annum each. The applications for annuities are at the present 
time very numerous, 


WALMSLEY.—Last Saturday evening a musical and dramatic 
entertainment was given by the teachers and choir, aided by 
several friends. There was a good attendance, and the people 
seemed delighted with the entertainment provided for them, <A 
handsome sum was handed over to the chapel treasurer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several letters stand over till next week, 


J. D. M.—We have handed your letter to the proper quarter, 
and will reply in our next. 


SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP: LITURGIES AND 
MUSICAL SERVICES. 

To the Editors.—I have long wondered why the admirers of 
liturgical services are allowed to press their wishes.on their own 
congregations and on the public without a counter demonstration 
being even attempted. It is a matter on which only a majority 
can decide in each case, but, in my own person, I feel unsup- 
ported in print, though largely sympathised with in private. 
Hence I feel it a duty to acknowledge with thanks the letter of 
E. T. After an extended life of ‘simple worship” with musical 
preferences amply gratified by the noblest Psalmody of England, 
Germany, and Titaly, I am in great danger of feeling myself driven 
from every Unitarian chapel within my reach.—Yours respectfully, 
- London, March 2nd. E. H. 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


Zo the. Editors.—As an ex-tnember of the order of the 
“Christian Brothers,” I feel that it is only just that a word 
should be put in on behalf of a body of hard-working and con- 
scientious men on the cause they deem the right one. The order 
of the “‘ Christian Brothers” was founded during the seventeenth 
century for the purpose of giving an elementary education to the 
poorer , and was indeed the founder and pioneer of the 
common-schools in France. To-day the Order consists of about 
15,000 members, scattered in the four quarters of the globe, and 
of these 15,000 there are about 10,000 in France. It is easy to 
conceive that among so large a number an occasional black sheep 
will be found, but F don't think that a whole body of devoted 
men should be held responsible for the actions of a few unworthy 
members, During a residence among them of some few years, 
common gratitude compels me to testify*that I have always 
found the superiors of the Order at all times most anxious to 

the Society of injurious members. I quite think that it is 
igh time that the Order in question, together with all others, 
were dissolved, but I dare not hope for this until there are more 
members of purer and more liberal churches, who are willing to 
make equal sacrifices and self-denying efforts for liberty of 
thought, that the monks are willing to do for mental bondage.— 


Epwop., P. HALL. 
a Reweaaatl seriy March 15, 1879, nieee 
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March 21, 1879. 


COMING WEEK. 


DOB LANE.—On Sunday, at 6 30, lecture by the Rev. 
John Moore, on “* George Dawson.” 

DUDLEY.—On Sunday, at 11 and 6 30, sermons by the 
Rev. W. Carey Walters. On Monday, tea meeting. 
MANCHESTER: Cross-streeT CHapet.—On Sun- 

day, at 6 30, the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., will 


preach on “‘ Sacred and Secular.” 
MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday morning 
at ro 30, and evening at 6 30, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
will preach. 
NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERAN AND UNI- 
YARIAN ASSOCIATION.— On Sunday, sermons 
and collections in aid of the Association. (See adyt.) 


POCKET 


“NOW READY. 
HE UNITARIAN 
ALMANAC. 


The Tuck gilt edges having been sold out, A FEW | 


Additional Copies have been prepared, and are now 
ready, price 1s. 


The Cloth at 6d. are all sold, and a very few remain 
of the 
ears 
Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ........ ° 9 
Paper COVES... oe secscuvecsess e@ 3 


Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 
at once, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On 

Sunday evening next, March 23rd, the Rev. 
DOUGLAS WALMSLEY, B.A., will preach on 
“Sacred and Secular.” Service at 6 30, All Seats 
Free. An Offertory. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
ts im tla & how 2 


\ IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. E »' 
ANNUAL MEETING at Tamworth, April 28th; : All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 


also WELCOME to Rev. R.E. BIRKS. 
NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 
U ais +5 BOARD. 257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester, 
Applications for Admission a = in br yas of “NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
Rev, H. E. Dowson, Gee Cross, Manchester (from whom IDEBOTHAM AND C O 
2 essary i i btained), M 5 “3 
all necessary information can be obtained), before May 19 PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 


*, NIC S ) ‘ “pe : 

Hy SS WEON, s Hon. Secs. Illustrations and Prices on application. . Also Designs 
and Estimates for Church Fittings. 

27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


PW 1 LLP: 8 ins 


aered G4 BrocKxELBank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
dau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
a ee maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


JQOARD and RESIDENCE for a Lady, 


} with a Widow Lady in the West of England : terms 


moderate.—Address B., Herald Office, Manchester. = . Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, C 

ee = R. BOOT & SHOE MAKER ee 0 » Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 

; : = = - 2 Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supportin: Belts Chest 

A BANKERS’CLERK seeks EMPLOY- Cae ‘7% DEAN SGA TE. ,. | Expanders for oe shoulders, “ti 26, Old M c 
MENT. Middle age: married: Unitarian.— A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, | Manchester. r 


and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


Address S. R., Herald Office, Manchester. 


WELL-TRAINED Young GOVER- 

NESS is REQUIRED to teach a class of juniors 
in a school.—For further particulars apply to fr. We 
Post Office, Knutsford. 

LADY, just returned from the Conti- 

nent, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as _ RESI- 
DENT GOVERNESS. Acquirements — English, 


German, French, Music, and Singing: references given 
and required.—Address L.O., Post Office, Hurstpierpoint. 


DUCATION.—A YOUNG LADY 


MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest 

Stocks in the Kingdom. Umbrellas Re-covered in 
half-an-hour. Charges most moderate.—WALMSLEY 
and SON, corner of Victoria-street, St. Mary’s Gate; 
and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre- 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and'28, High-st., Birmingham. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices, 


6, CORPORATION STREET. ESTER. 
holding Certificate of Preceptors College, and who e ae at Soe Seite BACK POOL a S TRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 
~ understands the Reet Serene is cane = RE AR) OT TTT PEG Seema ke Be rh ccheteas : 
NGAGEMENT in a family or school at the end o' e attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
March, First-class references.—Address S. F. M., High RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
School, Norwich. . St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS _ of } modern times, known as 


DUDLEY OLD MEETING HOUSE. 


On Sunday, March 23rd, 1879, TWO. SERMONS 
by the REV. W. CAREY WALTERS, of Whitchurch ; 
morning, ‘‘ The Rewards of Service ;” evening, “‘ Faith 
and Works.” Services at 11 a.m., and 6 30 p.m. Col- 
lections in aid of the TRUST FUND. 

On the following Tomer. March 25th, a TEA 
MEETING, to be followed by Addresses and Music, 
will be held in the Public Hall. Teaat Five. Chair at 
Seven o'clock. ‘Tickets One Shilling each. 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Friends and Supporters of these 
Schools will be held at the School on Monday evening, 
Marci 24th, 1879, when the Report and Treasurer's 
Accounts for the past year will be presented, Officers 
Appointed for the ensuing year, and other business trans- 
acted. Tea will be provided at six o'clock, and chair 
will be taken at seven o'clock. 


IRMINGHAM: NEWHALL HILL 
FREE CHURCH.—RE-OPENING SERVICES 
om improvement and decoration) by the Rev. CHAS. 
EARD, B.A., on Tuesday, March 25th, 1876. Service 
at 3 30: Collection after the Service. Tea at 5 30, and 
Chair to be 


PUBLIC MEETING at Seven o'clock. 
taken by HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR (Mr. Alder- 
man Jesse Collings), 

Re-opening Services continued on Sunday, March 30, 
by the Rey. J. CUCKSON. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.— MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY.—FIFTH ANNUAL SOIREE 
on, Wednesday evening, March 26th, 1879. The usual 
Scientific Exhibition, &c. Tea at 6 30. Tickets, rs. each. 


Beka MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Monday evening, 31st March, 1879, PROFESSOR 
H. E. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph. D., F.R.S., will deliver a 
LECTURE on “ The Condensation of the Gases,” illus- 
trated by experiments. The REV. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., will take the chair at Seven o'clock. Members 
and friends are cordially invited. 

W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 

Memorial Hall, Albert Square. 


[_ ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held in the Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, 
on Wednesday evening, April 2nd, 1879, Sir J. C. 
LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. (President of the Society), 
in the chair. Tea at Half-past Six o'clock. The chair 
to be taken at Half-past Seven o'clock precisely. 

Tickets for the Tea, price Sixpence each, may be 
obtained of any member of the committee; at the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association's Rooms, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand; and at Stamford-street Chapel. Admis- 
sion to the Business Meeting, Free. 


\ ARRINGTON.—CAIRO STREET 
CHAPEL.—This Chapel, after the completion 
of important alterations, including the erection of a new 
Pulpit, Vestry, and Organ Screen, in addition to the 
re-painting of the interior, will be RE-OPENED on 
Sunday, 30th inst., when at 10 30 a.m. Service will be 
conducted by the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A.; 
at 6 30 p.m., by the Rev. J. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A, 
A Collection will be made at the close of each Service, 
to meet the expense,ineurred in the work, the sum of 
#roo still being required to defray the cost. The sub- 
scriptions of friends;who are unable to be present at the 
Services, but would like to contribute, may be sent to 
Charles Broadbent, The Hollies, Latchford, Warrington, 
Hon. Treas., or to John P. Hudson, Grappenhall, 
Warrington, Hon, Sec., and will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at Monton on Good Friday, April rrth. 
Preacher at the Morning Service: The Rev. P. H. 
WICKSTEED, M.A., of London. 
Business Meeting at 2-p.m. 
Evening Meeting: Mr. J. DENDY, Jun., of Monton; 
Rey. C. T. MARRIOTT, of Strangeways Free Church. 
OHN REYNOLDS 
: M. HIGGINSON, \ Hon. Secs. 


M PLE Sopa wr £1 0G; 
MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL SERMONS, Sunday, April 2oth. After- 
noon, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A.; evening, Rev. 
JAS. McCONNOCHIE 


NV “ANCHESTER-NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1579. 


Alla jonsforthese Examinations must be made 
in write h teameresae: later than April ro. Such 
applications must state— 


(2) The full names and addresses of candidates who 
intend to present themselves for examination. 
(2 The subjects in which they desire to be examined. 


(c) The full names and addresses of at least two persons 


who will undertake ines Be conduct the examination 
in accordance with the regulations, 


authorities must pass. 


(d) A fee of 2s. 6d. for each candidate must be forwarded 


with the application. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at Withington to the 


Se - 
rN) Rev, CHARLES T. POYNTING, 


Fallowfield, Manchester. 


Of these, one must 
also undertake to act as local correspondent, through 
whom all subsequent correspondence with the College 


superior quality, 48s, for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND. RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 

GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 

Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 

Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, 
a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession 
for the cure of Nervous Head.and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired tb ge Inactivity of ed : 


RGAN FOR SALE.—A fine, three 

manual Organ, from Bury Unitarian Chapel, 22 

stops, by Wren.—Apply W. E. Richardson, Organ Builder, 
Organ Factory, Milton-street, Hulme, Maichestar. 


HE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE, 

Monthly. Price Twopence. Orders to be sent.to 

Mr. R. STEWART, 38, Annette-street, Govanhill, 
Glasgow. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—In future, 


applications for these Tracts should be addressed 
to Mr. C. J. HERFORD, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


© i . Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and 
Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be | other low states of the nares indicating the presence of 


received and despatched by-the line running into the | disease, which if not attended to in time become 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and | serious. e Ee ee a ak 


Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway . . . 
system. Estimates Free. eh pe Ripon rin? 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, | po} have forsome year recommended Lchige heist 
88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. | yesults, I find itto bea very pute preparation, containing 
5 ' 


amongst other things free and unoxydized Phosphor 
Ek @MUND THOMPS ON, | highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND | seemed to give fresh life to the languid and ex 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD | and health strength, energy. By its use the the 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: | sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning } 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for > 
Boer Haller, and Eounet ee | sais — re society or business. Cuartes Locock, M.D | 
ommon Action. ire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, ani LIEBIG’S CHEMI o 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers | ;- the true stren ipl c dh wg FOOD P 
Supplied. Outside Sen Blinds of every description made both ee a re J: ink 2 ek. anal eae : 
to order, Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to power aa meres am oo Pie oe nit nea ike. - 
look equal tonew. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. me dic ne, being entirel ferent = hin vever ] 
‘ introduced to the pi and. tastes - balmy 
f I ‘EA URNS, for Schools or Public } fragrant and delicious Nectar. ; 
Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
Taps. purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby : «= 


; 


Post free, 1s. 6d. each. 
AND OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Address, GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD. 


DUCATIONAL NOTES, by 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. Copies may be had 

ratis, by applying to the author, at Sandy Knoll, 
‘orest-road, Nottingham, 


fe RNS OF EXPERIENCE AND 

HOPE.—Any Person wishing to Dispose of 
Copies of this Book in large or small quantities, new or 
second-hand, is requested to communicate with G. C. 
FISHER, Bookseller, Cornhill, Bridgwater. 


Now Ready. , 
HE STRANGEWAYS PSALTER, 
and HYMNS SUPPLEMENTARY to HYMNS 
FOR CHURCH AND HOME. With Beatitudes, &c. 
Compiled by J. T. MARRIOTT. Post-free, 1s. 4d. 


bad 


¢ c 6 gal. kin clear and transparent, sharpens the 
Reduction on 50 copies. 7 5/6 sd 6 26 4 5 6 5 transparent, : ' 

Abel H 3 b 3 15/6 18/ 21/- 23/ 27/- strengthens the constitution, blishes the ; 
se on ee and Son, Oldham-street, Mauchester ; : Japanned the same price. a tho roniliy nareteeliacanel ~ a4 r 


NUTSFORD.—There will be TWO 
VACANCIES for Boarders in Miss ARDERN’S: 
School after the Easter vacation. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
or apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. 


GE, SiC OOS Ss 1 OK Es 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1365, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 


If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. ro percent allowed | Sold in Bottles at 25., 455 and 8s,, 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 pex | and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not ha to i 
cent if a dozen are required. procure it to order, and there is a great sav in yi 


he lar, izes. 
J. M. TIMMIS aAnpD CO, . Pomesorisih Testimonials. and Opinions of the Press 
(Late KngeEsona & Timmtis,) ‘ 


sent free on application. 
IRONMONGERS anp MANUFACTURERS, SOLD BY MOST. €HEMISTS. ~~ 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


To prevent confusioniwhen you ask for Lieie’s ~ 
: CuemicaAL Foop see that you Bes ae our a 
‘MEW. GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, re "= a 
~ 5 & sa, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER, : 


Agents sell all our Nutzitives 
/ we z 4 
rLTIAM M LDK DNsS-O:N of ' 


(From Mr. John Mark’s,.St. Ann’s Square.) 
Ket anp Irish Butters. Smartt SmokepD Hams. 


The public are warned. against 
tions, which are manufactu 


BLACK TEAS :— s. d. resemble our remedies, and.are sold 
adapted. Summer term, May 5, 187900 No. aeV ictoria (Misture sy 0ise> pndelactee esas 4, 0 many Country Chemists, to guard - 
No. 2 Victoria Mixture .. 2... 2.2.0. esee0e 2 . we are ng to forward: eur CH ; 
BoskDiING AND DAY SCHOOL, Nog Victoria WMIRDALNG, «5 Xecet erate sh Uae ae ; Io to any part upon receipt ofi Stamps 
No. 10, LIQUORPONT> STREET, BOSTON, Nowa Victoria: Mixtec: sn 8%5./06 vox3 3. 0 Order. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. — Principal: MISS _BOUTOFT, No. & Victoria Mixture osc cssecdecebe dsi Sed —_—— : wrt 
assisted by Competent Teachers. Vacancies for two or Pera. 6 Wicrncin Missure co Sea. s dcextd emus LIEBIG & -@@: ¢ 3 


three Young Ladies, or little Boys, as Boarders: terms 
moderate: good references. 


RIGHTON: UNITARIAN COL- 


719, WANDSWORTH ROAD,, LONDON, S.W. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND-G 


5. DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


igs in the School will be in full_accord- 
e principles of Unitarianism. Referee: 
T. R. Dobson, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Brighton.—For prospectus, terms, and testi- 
monials, apply to Mr. A. de Wasgindt, 3, St. Aubyn's 
House, Hove, Brighton. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 2 Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from rs. 6d. lain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


QICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 


Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from 43.—ELperkin’s Bicycte Depot, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ITCHELL anv CO., Cutlers, &c.; 
NEW PREMISES, MARKET STREET 
MANCHESTER (Nine dagiés below Brown-street). 


W. M orris AND Co., 


LADIES anp- GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


FPROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, | 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per ae mt. Wo. 2s YNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDIN S, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


EAFNESS.—Noises in the head and 

ears, and giddiness.— Sufferers should send 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A surprising statement was made at a recent Con- 

__ ference in St. Paul’s Churchyard. It was to the effect 

that the wages paid to women engaged in producing 

tenpenny Ribles was not enough to keep body and 

soul together, and that of three recent strikes in the 
bookbinding trade all had arisen out of Bible work. 


The Wesleyan Thanksgiving Fund now amounts to 
#100,000. Ata recent gathering, at which there was 
a subscription to be made, Mr. John Haley, of Bramley, 

“said, “I gave to Methodism the first sixpence I ever 
possessed; I had earned it by spinning from one 
spindle; and now I spin from hundreds of spindles at 

‘ once.” He subscribed a hundred guineas. 


The Rey. Mr. Wardrope, West Calder, must be 
numbered among the Reformers of the theology of 
- Scotland. At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh 
U. P. Presbytery, Mr. Wardrope gave notice of 
a motion calling on the Synod to “declare itself to 
__ the effect that it is now seasonable and necessary for 
“the church to enter on the task of forming a new 
symbol of her faith, and that it take steps which, by 
the blessing of God, may happily lead to the consum- 
mation of so great and important a work.” 


_ The Glasgow Presbytery must have felt considerable 
‘telief when Mr. Wallace, of Solsgirth, withdrew a 
motion of which he had given notice, to the effect that, 
“in view of recent disclosures regarding the state of 
_morality prevailing amongst many sections of society,” 
ministers should be enjoined to bring the law and the 

prophets more prominently under notice, in the hope 

that a return to the old-fashioned manner of setting 
forth the doctrines of the faith might cause a return to 
old-fashioned doctrines of honesty. The reasons stated 
for withdrawing the motion were that it might. raise 
_ “invidious comparisons” and “a good deal of mud,” 
and would “ involve a good deal of speaking.” 


The Scotsman, in a leader, writes that the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister had the greatest lift given her that she 
has received for many a day. The Church and ‘the 

- World, the U. P. Presbytery and the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, have simultaneously and enthusiastically 
declared in her behalf. By 2 to 1 the Town Council 

“have said that she ought to be recognised as a Wife 

_ by Law, and by 2 to 1 the Presbytery have said that 
whether the Law does the right thing by her or not, 
she shall be recognised as a Wife by the Church. The 
prospects of the excellent and ill-used lady in question 
may therefore be said to be improving, and her 

“numerous friends will rejoice .accordingly, feeling 
certain that her triumph is also the triumph of com- 

_mon-sense, and the downfall of a good deal of 

_ superstitious nonsense. 


. 


_ _ In his speech against the Clerical Disabilities Bill— 
_the main object of which was to enable clergymen on 
relinquishing preferment to sit in Parliament—Mr. 
Beresford Hope illustrated its operation by+the sug- 
_ gestion that the Chaplain of the House might after 
saying prayers at the table adjourn to another part of 
' the House, change his dress, and reappear to address 
_the Speaker from below the gangway. He drew a 
__-vivid picture of the general sort of clergymen who 
____. would endeavour to profit by the Bill: “These epicene 
_. priests, these reverend M.P.’s who would speak all 
_ through the week and preach on Sunday.” They say 
_ | that Mr. Hope is always speaking, and yet that he 
ever does anything but preach, 
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Recently a discussion was held as to the advisability 
of continuing Paley’s Zvédences as one of the subjects 
for the Cambridge Little-go Examination. One gentle- 
man cast a doubt on the authorship of the book. He 
suggested that the term was derived from the Greek 
word “pallaios,” old, ancient, the fashion of a bye-gone 
age. It was stated as a fact that the grandson of the 
Archdeacon was plucked for impertinence, for although 
he passed a good paper, he added at the bottom, 
“Tales of my Grandfather.” There was, however, on 


this occasion a doubt expressed; one gentleman |- 


asserted that never in the history of the University had 
an examiner been known to read right through a paper 
on Paley. In the case of the Archdeacon’s grandson it 
was surmised that the conclusion of the paper had 
caught the examiner’s eye. 


Whatever reluctance John Wesley may have mani- 
fested to accepting in its full force the idea that his 
movement would ultimately lead to a complete aliena- 
tion of his followers from all connection with the State 
Church, the growth of sacerdotalism in that institution 


‘of late years has resulted in making the line of demar- 


cation more definite than ever. The Watchman, 
reviewing Dr. Stoughton’s “ History of Religion in 
England, refers to the correspondence which took 
place between Chandler and Bishop Gibson, in 1748, 
and endorses the conclusion that the time for enter- 
taining any notion of a return of Dissenters to the 
National Church has passed by, never to return. 
“Nowadays,” says the leading organ of the Wesleyans, 
“there is much nonsense spoken at Church Congresses 
and elsewhere, but the meaning of most clerical 
advocates of so-called ‘Comprehension’ seems to 
really be adsorption by the submission of Dissenters. 
The reverend gentlemen would do well to abandon 
such idle waste of the precious time of these remark- 
able gatherings. ‘ When the sky falls we shall catch 
larks;’? and about the same-time the dream of the 
Absorptionists will perhaps become a reality.” 


The “Free Protestants” of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, who have seceded from the State Church, now 
number about 4,000, with three pastors. The Guardian 
gives the following as the baptismal formula and the 
version of the Lord’s Prayer in use among them:— 
** We baptise thee, in the sense of a provisional dedica- 
tion, in the confession of our faith in God, the 
omnipresent Spirit in the universe; in Jesus Christ, 
Who is a Saviour of all who believe in Him, that is, of 
those who do the works which He did; in the holy, 
moral, universal Spirit, Who by progressive develop- 
ment leads us up to the noblest humanity, the 
kingdom of God on éarth, and we believe in an ever- 
lasting lifee Amen.” “QO omnipresent World-Spirit, 
Who workest and art everywhere, Who art our God, 
Thy name be hallowed by us; Thy kingdom, the 
kingdom of truth and virtue, extend ever more and 
more among us: Thy holy will be done everywhere ! 
Oh, give us our daily necessaries: forgive us our 
faults and sins for the sake of Thy love, and we will 
joyfully forgive our brethren the trespasses by which 
they offend and injute us. Through Thy protection 
shall no temptation be mighty in us: deliver us rather 
from all evil and sin, which may rule over us, that so 
Thy power and glory may ever remain in us. Amen.” 


The Chinese difficulty threatens to shake the social 
structure of the United States almost to the foundations. 
A bill to restrict immigration from the Flowery Land 
passed both houses of Congress, but has been vetoed 
by the President. It is objected against the Celestials 


not only that their cheap labour tends to the degradation - 


of the working classes, but that their social and domestic 
habits are vile, and that they cannot be assimilated to 
the civilization of a free country: The Christian 
Register, on the other hand, considers the present ex- 
citement against the Chinamen to be “partly in the 
nature of a scare.” The total present number, it finds, 
is not equal to the population of a second-rate American 
city, and is rather declining than increasing, while the 
real and natural expansion of the Chinese is towards 
Central Asia, where they are swarming by millions. 
As to the Chinese not assimilating to American civiliz- 
ation and free institutions, the Aegéster says :—This is 
a kind of talk in which* Know Nothingism was quite 
as proficient twenty-five years ago, when it was thought 
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by many that no Roman Catholic could ever be 2 
loyal citizen of the Republic—a piece of Protestant 
bigotry and suspicion not so easily propagated since 
men of all creeds died together under the flag. As to 
the Chinese, if they ever should choose to accept the 
overtures of naturalization we have not yet made, it is 
not unlikely that they would fall into our ways more 
rapidly than many others, for they are the most imita- 
tive of people. 


Thomas Graves Law, Esq., late Father Law of the 
Oratory, grandson of the Earl of Ellenborough, and 
well known in departments of antiquarian and biblio- 
graphical criticism, has been unanimously elected to 
the Librarianship of the Signet. 


The Daily News reports that Oxford is no longer to 
lag behind Cambridge in the matter of the education of 
of women. An association has been formed, funds 
have been subscribed, and lectures on the modern 
and ancinet languages, mathematics, logic, political 
economy, and history are to be delivered regularly 
during. term time. If money comes in, scholarships 
will be given to ladies who deserve them, and students 
who require help will be aided in meeting the very. 
moderate expenses of the course. ‘That the ladies 
may enjoy the advantages of supervision and of 
collegiate life, two halls are being founded. One is 
named Somerville Hall, after the late Mrs. Somerville, 
the great mathematician. Here students will lead a 
life “modelled on that of an English family,” and 
will be expected on Sundays “to attend some place of 
worship chosen by themselves and their parents.” 
The other hall, which is still nameless, chooses as a 
model not an “English,” but a “Christian family,” | 
which is very much the same sort of thing, in this 
country at least. At the yet unnamed hall, “ definite 
religious instruction” is offered, whereas at Somerville 
Hall, the committee only intend to “arrange for the 
instruction in the Holy Scripture of “such students as 
desire it.” The little differences between the hall with 
which the warden of Keble College is connected and 
Somerville Hall are doubtlesss by this time sufficiently 
manifest. In the circular of the former something is 
said about “the principles of the Church of England” 
which are not pointedly referred to in the circular of 
the latter. It is plain, we think, that in one or other 
of the two halls ladies of all opinions will have an op- 
portunity of pursuing their studies peacefully and 
happily, and what more can be desired? 


The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., who has for many 
years been tutor of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, has 
been unanimously elected to the Mastership of that 
College, vacant by the death of Dr. Pulling. The 
recently-elected Dean of Peterborough, author of 
Perowne on the Psalms,and Archdeacon T. T. Perowne, 
are his elder brothers. The new Master, says the 
Cambridge correspondent of the Guardian, has a high 
conception of the religious character of the work of 
College Fellows and officers, and will bring a strong * 
sense of duty to the discharge of his new office. 
Unfortunately, his influence in the University is con- 
siderably diminished from what it might be, owing to 
the extreme and uncompromising character of his 
opinions. He is.a Conservative of the purest kind, 
alike in general politics, in ecclesiastical and religious 
questions—in which he is opposed on the one hand 
to all concessions to Nonconformists, while on the 
other he is a decided Low Churchman, retentive of all 
Low Church traditions—and, finally, in University 
policy and college regulations. He regards as little 
better than spoliation the taxing of the colleges to 
supply funds for carrying out common objects for the 
University as a whole, which the present Commission 
under a Conservative Government has béen appointed 
to effect. Some time ago Dr. Perowne was a member 
of the Council of the Senate, and held a rather leading 
position in University affairs. But, in recent years, 
the majority of moderate University Conservatives 
have felt unable to support him; and at the last 
election of members of the Council his name was not 
even brought forward in the Conservative list af candi- 
dates. As the Head of a house, however, he will be 
in a more advantageous position, and the number of 
active Heads is at the present time so small that one 
added to this number can scarcely fail to find useful 
work to do, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


| God's soldier, ever doing battle, on a nobler field than 
that on which monarchs’ medals ’are won, or earthly 
renown is reaped. 

But many good men there are, who would limit this 
| Christian aggression to attacks on immorality, and who 
shrink from extending it to matters of theology. Their 
favourite motto is— 


For forms of faith let soulless bigots fight, | 
His creed’s not wrong whose life is in the right. 


What matters it, they say, what a man believes, so long as 
he is virtuous and pious? Now this supposition—that | 
truth is in itself of no value, apart from any evident 
utility—is never entertained in reference to any subject | 
except theology. Tell the man .of science that his dis- 
covery of a new law of nature is so much wasted energy, 
because mankind were just as happy while they remained 
in ignorance of it; argue with the philosopher that his. 
proof of a theory is not worth listening to, because it 
produces no practical change in the habits of society; 
assure the student of natural history that his researches | 
into the habits of a class of animals or the peculiarities | 
of a family of plants are valueless, unless he can deduce 
from them something yseful to mankind; they will all 
reply that they feela pleasure in knowledge for its own 
sake, that they attach an importance to truth, and that to 
get rid of errors and replace them with correct nofions is 
to them its own reward. Supposing, then, that theological 
truth bore no immediate and evident relation to every-day 
.practice, it would still have an attraction for the human 
mind, and only the stupid, the indifferent, and the slothful, 
would ever feel that they did not care whether their 
opinions are true or false. 

But it is one of the plainest of all facts, reasonable in 
theory and confirmed by experience and observation, that 
theological opinion has a-strong practical influence on the 
life. What we think about our own nature, powers, and 
destiny, must determine how we shall order our lives. 
What we believe concerning God, and his attributes, and 
his relation to us, must be a strong motive, for good or 
evil. If you take extreme cases you see this at once. 
When the tenth century of the Christian era was approach- 
ing its close, there was a general belief throughout the 
Christian world that in the year 1,000 the world would come 
to an end, Christ would appear again and commence his 
reign over his saints. This was a theological doctrine, 
and what were its results? Men did not take the trouble 
to sow the fields, expecting that the present order of things 
would cease before harvest time came, Men distributed 
their goods to the poor, thinking they had no more use 
for them; those in power set free their slaves and debtors; 
those who had committed injuries hastened to make 
atonement; and thus, partly for good and partly for evil, 
the doctrine of the millennium worked its results in 
society. Again, when the Pope issued indulgences by the 
purchase of which the greatest sinner could gain assurance 
of heaven, even if he continued in sin, the effect, as the 
reformers repeatedly testified, was such an encouragement 
to vice that iniquity stalked through Western Europe 
unabashed and triumphant. Nay, even in our own day, 
cannot we perceive that some forms of Christianity are 
often associated with ignorance, indolence, and degrada- 
tion, and that others generally carry with them habits. of 
self-exertion and some measure of enlightenment? It has 
indeed been said that these differences are very much the 
result of race, or climate, or the natural features of a 
country. But itis not so. I had the opportunity, last 
summer, of testing the truth of the remark that has often 
been made, that you may know whether you are.in a 
Catholic or a Protestant country by noting the aspect of 
the people. In travelling in Switzerland my companions 
and I were struck by the contrast presented to us on two 
successive days. On the one we saw houses well-built 
and clean, a people well dressed and healthy looking, 
independent in manner, cheerful and prosperous; on the 
next day the habitations were miserable hovels, and their 
owners appeared repulsive in dirt and disease. Yet they 
were the same race of people, in the same country, under 
the same government, and with the same opportunities. 
The explanation of the contrast was that we had driven 
across the border from a Protestant to a Catholic popula- 
tion. The comparative statistics of crime, for the different 
countries of Europe abundantly confirm the conclusion, 
showing us convincingly that what a man believes in 
religion is a most important influence in determining what 
that man is, how he lives, and to what extent he makes a 
good or a bad use of his powers. 

But it is objected, there are good men among the pro- 
fessors of every different form of religion, and also among 
those who have abandoned religious belief altogether, 
while there is no church or sect that has not some black 
sheep. It is urged that, according to the principle I am 
advocating, the form of theology that has in it most truth 
should have its professors superior to all the rest of man- 
kind, and where is there a sect for which this can be 
claimed.? So the belief which is erroneous would have 
among its adherents only bad men and women,-yet no 
one can venture to assert this in regard to any one of the 
many different religious faiths of the world. Hence it is 
supposed that facts are fatally 6pposed to the notion that 
religious opinion is of practical importance, and prove 
that, for the purpose of regulating the daily life, all forms 
of belief are pretty much on a level. . 

The answer to this argument is, first, that not all theo- 
logical opinions are equally important. There are some 
that are simply and exclusively speculative, and these 
cannot be shown to have any influence on the character 
or conduct. But when you take the doctrines which mark 
the broad lines of separation between different churches, 
such as those relating to the attributes of God, the nature 
of man, the means of salvation, each of these must be 

ractically influential. It does not, however, follow that 
Betous a man holds an erroneous opinion on any of these 
ints, he will manifest its injurious effects in his life; in 
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CHURCH MILITANT.* 

REV. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

MAN has been described as a fighting animal. There is 
foundation for the description, not only in the fact, shown 
by history and experience, that men are constantly engaged 
in war—national, social, or individual—but yet more in | 
the necessity impressed on our nature for some kind of | 
contest, to bring out much that is noblest and strongest in 
human character. Antagonism and conflict, the meeting 
of contending forces, the clashing of rival opinions, the 
struggle between different tendencies, the battle, with its 
call for bravery, its demand for endurance, its display of 
heroism; its triumph or its defeat—these are all such 
necessary parts of the discipline by which man is raised 
to true greatness, such a useful trial of character, and 
such an effective means of checking the growth of many 
an evil tendency, that it is only indolence and cowardice 
that cry peace, when there is no peace, and sacrifice every 
advantage and abandon every principle, sooner than 
fight for it. 

In saying this, I do not forget that war between nations 
is a terrible evil, and one to be averted by every sacrifice 
except violation of principle, or that contests between 
classes and individuals are in many cases to be deeply 
regretted, and in all cases to be as far as possible avoided. 
The Christian spirit of peace—which raises our estimate 
of the milder and gentler virtues, teaches to endure 
rather than retaliate, and makes love rank higher than 
courage—is needed in the world now as much as ever, to 
check the harsh passions and soften the bitter animosities 
that abound, Yet sometimes we must have “not peace, 
but a sword.” Duty cannot be done, principle cannot be 
maintained, truth cannot be vindicated, God cannot be 
served—all life long—by him who will have peace at any 
price, who will submit to any thing rather than enter on a 
contest, who makes the absence of antagonism the 
essential point, the first object, to be gained whatever else 
be lost. It is so with nations. There have been a few 
(I believe only very few) just wars, occasions when a 
people must fight or lose what should be dearer to them 
than life itself. There have been just rebellions and 
revolutions, when the oppressed have had no alternative 
but either to throw off tyranny or die in the attempt. 
There are political principles so important that all the 
bitterness of party struggles, and all the evils of political 
conflict, must be incurred in their vindication. And so 
likewise in religion, its watchword, strange as it may 
appear to be, is sometimes “not peace, but the sword.” 
The words of my text are by some readers softened down 
by ‘the explanation that Christ in using them meant to 
express not the purpose of his teachings, but their result, 
as he foresaw it would frequently be. I think they have 
a deeper meaning; they declare one great object he had 
in view, namely, the vigorous attack on- prevailing errors, 
the fierce onslaught on various forms of evil, the destruc- 
seer the gigantic wickedness which was cursing the 
world, 


Prevailing Christian traditions, the delineations of great 
painters, and the prejudices of a monastic priesthood, 
have accustothed us to an idea of Christ almost feminine, 
an idea which represents him as suffering, meek, depressed, 
the essence of gentleness bordering on weakness. This 
is misleading. A truer estimate of his character would 
give us his likeness as that of a true man, with manly 
strength, and vigour, and self-reliance; one who attacked 
priestcraft with fierce energy, who exposed hypocrisy with 
scathing invective, who was a worthy leader of the band 
of heroes who, in his name, have from generation to 
generation fought the good fight, a true Church Militant. 

But be it observed and carefully remembered, the true 
Christian, the truly religious man, whatever be his form 
of faith, wages war against evil principles, practices, and 
tendencies, rather than against his fellow-men, Yet even 
so, he is necessarily brought into antagonism with some 
of his brethren, the professors, practisers, and upholders 
of the evils he attacks. You cannot destroy tyranny 
without ceming into collision with tyrants. You cannot 
relieve the oppressed without putting down oppressors. 
You cannot wage war against ignorance and vice without 
meeting with opposition from those who claim a vested 
interest in their results. You cannot exterminate error 
without many a battle with the men who hold erroneous 
opinions. But the essential point to be kept in view, in 
order to justify all such warfare, is that we should have 
mo angry feelings or injurious designs against a fellow 
‘man, but should be acting in support of great principles, 
and seeking only to drive out the evil spirits of error, 
ignorance,sand sin, of pride, passion, and uncharitable- 
ness, which (as we think) possess some of:our brethren, 
and make them at once pests to society and miserable in 
themselves. With this caution, the aggressive spirit, the 
power that wields the sword, the courage that rejoices in 
the battle, is not only compatible with Christianity, but is 
part of its very essence; and they who sit down in com- 
placency, with folded and closed lips, contemplating the 
evils that abound in society, and doing nothing against 
them, because they cannot be checked, and reprove , and 
driven out without a battle, are sadly mistaken if they 
suppose they are thus showing Christian meekness and 
charity, and exemplifying the true spirit of him who said, 
“I came not to send peace, but a sword.” : 

All great reformers have been aggressive. Paul, in his 
attacks on Hebrew narrowness and ceremonialism, and 
on Gentile idolatry and iniquity; Luther, in his bold 
defiance of Papal power because it was linked with 
spiritual corruption; Wesley, in his crusade against in- 
difference, worldliness, and sin; Parker, in his labours 
for the slave, and his yet more important labours for those 
enslaved by superstition and bigotry; and a thousand 
others, in different spheres and modes of activity, have 
exemplified the principle, that there can be no truce 
between right and wrong, between truth and error, between 
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light and darkness—that an ce that is founded on | his case the error may be united with a. moral 
mere expediency must be a bcliebe peace that cannot be | influence or a stron, devotional feeling, hich, Goadter- 
lasting—that every true man is bound to count himself | balances or outweighs it. ~ Besides, you cannot conclude, 


*A ‘Sermon preached at the annual meeting of the East Lancashire 
Unitarian Mission, March 6th, 1879, from the text “I came not to send 


peace, but a sword.”—Matthew x., 34 


because a person belongs to a certain theological Pas 
that he really holds, feels and makes his own all the 
articles of its nominal creed. Much of it may remain to 
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him a dead letter, tacitly assented to and apparent! 
adopted, but never so truly believed in by him, so realise 
as to become part of himself. Thus the doctrine of 
election and reprobation seems to us to” have a tendency 
to make its adherents consider it useless and unnecessary 
to put forth individual effort, as their final destiny is 
already settled, and nothing they can do will affect it. 
Yet many Calvinists have been remarkable for strength 
of moral resolution and activity of virtuous effort. This 
has been because they have not so realised their charac- 
teristic doctrine as to feel its power. -When it has been 
fully believed, as among some of the fanatics in the time 
of the Commonwealth, the thorough-going Calvinist has 
become utterly indifferent as to right and wrong. So 
again, the Roman Catholic doctrines as to confession, 
penance, and absolution, seem naturally to tend to the 
relaxation of individual selfcontrol and the heedless com 
mission of sin; yet many Roman Catholics have been 
among the salt of the earth. But when they fully believe 
and realise to themselves that, whatever their conduct, 
according to their creed they can buy admission to heaven, 
by the good offices of the priest and gifts to the church, 
we see how, not in individual cases only, but in whole 
communities, this loosens the bonds of moral restraint 
and tends to encourage vice. 

I do not say, then, that when a church has gross errors 
in its creed, all the members of that church are necessarily 
bad men, because there is no church which has not in its 
creed some truth and some good influence, which may do 
much to counterbalance the evil; and because parts of 
its creed may be only nominally received by many who 
rank as belonging to it. But I do say that in proportion 
as a man truly believes and realises a false doctrine it 
will do him harm, so far as he makes it his own it will 
have an injurious effect upon him. 

In like manner, as to the practical benefit of truth ; not 


-all who profess the truth show forth its natural fruits, 


because it may be to many of them only a profession, not 
a reality. A multitude may accept it with their lips, while 
only a small portion of them feel its power. All Christen- 
dom agrees in calling God “our Father;” yet how many 
there are who never feel the full force of the doctrine of 
the fatherhood of God, how many in whom all true child- 
like feeling towards Him is driven out by dread of his 
wrath, ideas about his stern justice, pictures of the eternal 
torments He has in store for the largest portion of his 
human family. While a thousand profess a creed, only 
ten of them may so realise it as to feel its power and 
apply it to their lives. But when it is so applied, it does 
its work for good or evil, it blesses or curses, it raises the 
character or degrades it, it helps a man on his toilso 
ascent up the steep hill of dutiful effort, or it isa on 
his progress, and places many a stumbling block in his 
way. or 

Hence it is that aggression against error is as much a 
duty as aggression against sin. To attack this or that 
particular vice is only lopping off a few of the branches of 
the poison tree; to attack the false ideas, hopes and 
feelings which produce every vice is to go down to the 
root and destroy it. bias 

But another argument has to be met. Every error is. 
only a perversion of a truth ; all doctrines that gain a 
wide-spread influence over mankind have beneath them — 
some important principles which give the errors whatever 
vitality they possess. Hence we are told we ought to 
look on all doctrines with equal complacency, assured that 
men would not receive them if they did not feel the good 
in them; -and we must let them alone, even if they s 
to us erroneous, lest in uprooting the tares we destroy the 
wheat with them. I acknowledge that-every doctt 
that has any hold on men, however erromende fa nt 
development, springs from a truth of which it is @ perver- 
sion, but in this fact that it zs a perversion lies its misc 
The better anything is, the more injurious is its corruption. 
The nobler the original truth, the greater the reason w 
should strive to strip sprung 


off the accretions that haye sprun 
up around it, and restore*it to its primitive sim plicit 
Polytheism indicates a perception of the presence of t 
divine in all nature, and the active power of Deity in € 

part of the universe. These are important truths, Shall 

we therefore cease to proclaim that there is only one God? 

Can we flatter ourselves that the idolaters, in their ae 


of many gods, obtain any glimpse of the underlying tru 
or do we imagine that it is impossible to be monotheists 
and yet treasure the truth? So in every case, the intelli- , 
gent perception of the truth, which has by its 
given rise to error, will make us the more anxious 
remove the corruption and to leave the truth in its native 
beauty and undiminished power. * ve 
But then comes, what is to many the greatest | 
of all, how can we be sure that we possess the truth 
Shall we dare to speak of our opinions as true, and of those 
opaoned to them as erroneous, as though we were 
ble? There is a constant change going on in re 
theology; many of the doctrines which our fathers valued 
as essential parts of religion are doubted or . 
by their children; some of the opinions we ourselves 
in early life may be abandoned by us before life 
The on hem current of modern thought tends to uns 
men’s minds, to shake what was once the most cher 
convictions, and to lead to the conclusion that ti 
nothing which may not be questioned, but little 
not run a risk of being, sooner or later, d. 
we hear much about candour, ess to- ction, — 
readiness to receive new light, the duty of pe petual a 
inquiry. We are constantly warned against ¢ ‘ism 
told of the nobility of honest doubt, and assv 
hesitating waiting for more knowlege, an ack 
ment of our own fallibility, perhaps a ce 
about religion nothing can be with ce1 
only truly philosophical attitude, and 
of any theological principles as asce 
de on, thereby shows his narro 


ae ees maiweal. reaction the habit ¢ 
up a theologi tem as infalli ‘ue, and c 
apa telgicalsysem a ly leadly | 

reaction may easily be carried too far. Liberty, 


bt, candour, are all valuable 
steps and conditions for coming to a decision, rriving 
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a knowledge of the truth. But if the result is never to be 
reached, the means might as well be absent. To be 
always seeking, never finding—so much afraid of being 
wrong as never to dare to be boldly right—so watchful 
against bigotted dogmatism as to lose all individual ‘con- 
viction—holding no decided opinions to-day, because we 
may possitly see reason to alter’ them to-morrow, is to 
forfeit the privilege of reasoning beings. There are great 
religious principles, such as may be firmly held by each of 
us, which no inquiry has yet shaken in our minds, no 
advance of knowledge has weakened. As far as we can 
at present see, they represent the highest truth attainable 
by us. We do not uphold them as infallible conclusions, 
or as necessarily final, for we are prepared to re-open the | 
question and reconsider the matter, as soon as new 
evidence is offered. But meanwhile, they are our religious 
principles, we value them for ourselves, and we think 
the truest service we can render to our fellow-men is to try 
to lead them also to accept those principles. Especially 
is this the case when, as at present, so many men are 
rejecting and abandoning religion altogether. One reason 
for their doing so is that man-made creeds, ignorant 
superstitions; the traditions of priests, and the fancies of | 
credulous ages, have been offered to them in the name of | 
religion. How important it is then, that there should be 
presented to their notice a form of Christianity like ours, 
which, while it meets their spiritual wants and satisfies the 
yearnings of their hearts, does not call out any protest 
from the reason, and is applicable to the work of every- 
day life. 

For these reasons, my friends, I regard as most im- 
portant—as you know I always have regarded it—the 
purpose of your Society, to spread what we as Unitarians 
consider truth. Were it simply an effort to aggrandise 
a sect or increase the power of a church; did it work in a 
selfish spirit, its members seeking to exalt themselves at 
the expense of others, it would deserve no sympathy, But 
if I understand your aims aright, you encourage no harsh 
feelings towards other sects, you blame no one for differ- 
ing in opinion from yourselves, you ask no one to adopt 
your doctrines except so far as he is persuaded in his own 
mind; and you rejoice in all efforts, and sympathise in all 
labours, that have for their object the extension of right 
and truth, and the spread of God’s kingdom, by whoso- 
ever they may be made. At the same time, holding and 
loving certain great religious principles, and seeing that 
the majority of the Christian world profess creeds that 


-appear to you not only false in theory, but also of injurious 


tendency in practice, you seek to destroy these creeds and 
replace them with your own pure and simple faith, waging 
, however, not on the believers of these creeds, but on 
what you think their false doctrines; speaking the truth, 
but speaking it in love. You do this, not as a means of 
self-assertion, not from motives of personal vanity, but as 
a solemn duty in the sight of God, as a humble attempt 
to comply with the Christian precept, “jet your light shine 


_As years roll by, there seems to bean increasing interest 
felt, in this district, in the work of the Mission, a growing 
sense of its importance. At its beginning—now a quarter 


‘ofa century ago—it was but like a tiny rill on the moun- 


tain side, it was almost confined to one congregation. 
Then other streams, one after another, joined the first one, 
and the volume of its waters swelled, till it became a 
river, flowing in a channel ever deepening and widening, 
and with a stream of constantly increasing power. And 
now, when after an absence of some years I revisit it, I 

j to see its stream broader and stronger than before, 
bearing on its bosom many a richly freighted bark, and 
nourishing with its waters many a fair tree and many a 
rich growth of sweetness and verdure. Other similar 
societies are labouring, in the same spirit, in every part of 
the province; but yours was the first to come into exist- 
ence, and yours should remain, by your persistent efforts, 
second to none in the zeal of its workers, the extent of its 
operations, and the success following its labours, not 
merely outward and apparent success, but fruit in the 
hearts and lives of those brought under its influence. 

May God so help us that there may spread, by our 
Rens A instrumentality, a religion that is free but reverent, 
founded on the spiritual instincts of our nature, but seek- 
ing help from the conclusions of the intellect; a religion 
jo nef Pm truths to satisfy the wants of the thought- 
ful, and offering an influence of practical good in every- 
day life, that can make work worship, and each duty well 
done an{facceptable service to God; a religion that is truly 
Christiau,, because it values the spirit of Christ, and 
enforces the supreme importance of love .to God our 
Father, and love to man our brother. Systems and 
churches, sects and parties may rise and fall, as men come 
and go, and generation after generation passes away. But 
eternal as God himself are the distinctions of morality and 
the principles of religion. _ As we strive to lay hold of 
some of these, and to bring them home to the minds aud 
hearts of our brethren, we do it in humble faith in God 
and truth and duty; we are content to cast the seed, not 
impatient to see the harvest, but assured that in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 


Lercester: GREAT MreTING-—The congregational report, 
printed, shows that there are at present 11 sittings unallotted 
floor, and 21 in the gallery; the number allotted 
floor 258, and in the gallery 113. The accounts 
in hand of £329. 18s. 9d., against a similar 
year of £230. o. 4d. ‘ 
Hopreton StrEET.—On Friday evening last the 
friends assembled, and after tea the Rev. D. 


—Moore, Milton, Longfellow, 
i , in grateful recognition of 
superintendent and secretary. 


LONDON: CARTER LANE MISSION. 


THE annual meeting of the members and friends of this 
Mission was held on Monday evening, March 17th, 
at the Mission Rooms, Friar-street, Doctors’ Commons. 
There was a good attendance; F. NETTLEFOLD, Eszq., 
in the chair. 

Mr, JOHN WARREN (treasurer) read the financial report, 
which showed a balance due to him of. £264. 14s. 5d. 

Mr. C. F. PEARSON (secretary) read the annual report 
of the committee :— 

During the past year the Mission and its branch institutions 
and classes have continued much as before; meeting in the case 
of fhe infant-school with drawbacks in the form of visitations 
of whooping-cough and measles, and in the case of the Mission 


| report was committed to the opinion expressed in it 


strongly opposed to the ptoposal of discontinuing the 
operations of the Mission, which was capable of still doing 
much good, notwithstanding the altered character of the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. BROMLEY, Mr. S, S, TAYLER, and the Rev. JAME 
DRUMMOND, were also in favour of standing by the 
Mission. 

The CHAIRMAN having ruled that no one voting for the 
by the 
committee as to closing the Mission, the report was re- 


| ceived and adopted mem. con. 


generally the ever-increasing depopulation of the surrounding | 


neighbourhood. The arrangement entered into with the mis- 
siunary, the Rev. J. Taylor, of dividing his time between the 
Sunday School Association and the Mission, has worked fairly 
well, but his visiting has considerably fallen oft in consequence. 
Nevertheless, it is only just to say that the neighbourhood is 
leaving the missionary to a greater extent than he has ceased to 
visit. The mixed school, under the control of Mr. Hawkins, 
continues to be worked as efficiently as heretofore. At Christmas, 
1877, there were on the books :—Girs, 46; boys, 81; total, 127. 
At Christmas, 1878, girls, 42; boys, 61; total, 103. © The 
average attendance compares thus—1877: girls, 35; boys, 63; 
total, 98. 1878: girls, 33°8; boys, 52°8; total, 86°6 The results of 
the examination were as follows :—Out of 79 examined, 77 passed 
in reading, 73 in writing, and 59 in arithmetic; the numbers last 
year, out of 88 examined, being 88, 83, and 78, for the same 
subjects. The endorsement on Mr. Hawkins’s certificate is :— 
“The school continues in a very efficient state.” The inspector’s 
report is as follows :—‘‘The school has passed a good examination 
in the elementary subjects, and in grammar and geography. 
Needlework and singing are well taught. Another group of 
desks is needed.” The Government grant, recently received, 
amounts to £74. ios. The general state of the infant school 
may be regarded as satisfactory, although tHe numbers are less 
than in former years. In June last, in consequence of her 
approaching marriage Miss Brown resigned her situation, and 
Miss Quintrell, who for more than eighteen months previously 
had acted as assistant teacher in the mixed school, was appointed 
by the committee to supply her place. The average attendance 
throughout the year was 41°4, the numbers on the register at 
Christmas were 65. The evening science and art classes not 
having proved successful, have ceased to be carried on, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dearsley who conducted them. The Committee 
regret to report the resignation of the treasurer, Mr. Warren, 
who has been an active and constant friend to the Mission from 
the commencement. The Treasurer’s accounts show that, not- 
withstanding a donation of 445 and the decrease of salary given 
to the Rev. J. Taylor, viz., £100 as against 4175, there is but a 
diminution of about £8 in the balance due to him (the treasurer). 
This is partly due, however, to the cost of specially cleaning and 
painting the premises during the past year, amounting to about 
£60. In consequence of the number of subscribers and subscrip- 
tions being onthe wane, and the neighbourhood, so faras inhabitants 
of that class which’ should give occupation to your missionary, 
continuously decreasing, the committee reluctantly passed the 
following resolution at a special meeting held on January 21, 
1879 :—‘‘That having regard to the altered state of the neigh- 
bourhood, and to the removal of the working class population, 
the committee are of opinion that there is no longer a field for the 
working of the Mission, and that it is advisable to discontinue 
the operations of the Institution at an early date. » As it will 
not be practicable to discontinue the operations of the Mission for 
some months to come, and probably not till the end of the year, 
the committee beg to inform the subscribers that their subscrip- 
tions for the present year, 1879, will be needed as usual to meet 
the current expences. : 

The Rev. JOHN 
sionary’s report:—= 

It showed that if the operations of the Mission are narrowing, 
yet good work has been accomplished. The congregation com- 
prises forty-eight subscribing members, but the attendance has 
been much below the average of former years, Social meetings,, 
collections for the Mission and other funds, and entertainments 
for the benefit of the sick fund, complete the congregational 
record. The Sunday school has declined from 117 to 95, owing 
to the withdrawal of young children from the neighbourhood. 
The elder scholars remain until they ‘‘get married,” and afford 
valuable assistance in teaching. The institutions, and classes 
connected with the school, the Band of Hope, the mothers’ 
meeting, the dorcas class, and the Mutual Benefit Society were 
duly reported upon. The sanatorium ‘has been beneficial to fifty 
persons. Home visitation, on account of the exceptional con- 
dition of the Mission, has been much less than in former years. 
Several interesting illustrations were then given, showing the 
practical good effected by the Mission; and the report closed with 
a reference to the demolition of houses in the neighbourhood of 
the Mission, which will prevent any considerable return of work- 
ing people to the locality. Butas Mr, Taylor said, in conclusion, 
‘The old spirit still animates us; the teachers are still as zealous 
in their work; the young people as much attached to their school; 
the congregation as deeply interested in religious matters; and 
the friends generally as united in sympathy and good work as at 
any pei of our history. i 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said he did so with the mingled feelings of regret and 
satisfaction, satisfaction that notwithstanding the very 
difficult nature of the surroundings of this Mission so 
much good and useful work had been done during the 
past year; and regret that an institution which has done 
so good a work and been so useful in the past should, in 
the opinion of the committee, have come to the close of its 
operations. The reports of the inspector of schools speak 
volumes to the zeal and ability of Mr, Hawking and the 
mistress of the infantegchool, who have attracted so large 
a number of children, although the fees are higher than in 
any of the Board schools. A great. deal of good had been 
done by the missionary in his visitations, He regretted 
the loss of their treasurer, Mr. Warren, on account of the 
pressure of other occupations. He was treasurer of the 
Carter Lane schools some years before the Mission was 
founded. It was not a question of finance which caused 
the committee to adopt the resolution respecting the dis- 
continuance of the Mission: it was solely on account of 
the altered character of the neighbourho He regretted 
extremely that it should fall to his lot to make the 


TAYLOR (missionary), read the mis- 


announcement that the time had arrived when the institu-. 


feeling would be shared by 


tion should be’closed ; ard that id Di : 
this institution from its 


many who had been working at 
. ALFRED PRESTON seconded the motion, but was 


' whether the Mission could 


The appointment of the new committee having been 
moved by Mr. WADE, and seconded by Mr. DRUMMOND, 
the whole question was again discussed. Mr, Drum- 
mond thought that the subscribers should have the 
opportunity of forming a judgment, and that a special 
report should be submitted to a special meeting to 
not be re-established 


cee 
and 


| carried on in some other place. 


Mr. CORKRAN suggested that it should be transferred 
to Islington, and affiliated with the congregation by which 
it had been originally founded. 

Mr. BARTRAM replied that they had various excellent 
institutions already at Islington. The appeals made in 
former annual reports had not been responded to, and the 
committee felt that in the altered circumstances of the 
neighbourhood they were not justified in making the same 
urgent appeals which in the earlier days of the Mission 
had been so liberally responded to. 

The Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON said that his attention 
had been drawn by an active gentleman connected with 
our body to the neighbourhood of Bermondsey, where 
there was a large number connected with the leather and 
tannery business, and a deal of serious and earnest 
missionary work was to be done in the neighbourhood. 
The men -were» shrewd and thoughtful, and the 
orthodox missionaries cannot get at them at all. The 
opinion of his friend was, that if any body had a chance 
it was our own body. 

Mr. S. S. TAYLER proposed as a rider to the resolution, 
“That the committee be requested to consider the question 
of carrying on the institution in a modified form in this 
or some other suitable district.” 

Mr. WADE said that excellent work was being done 
across the water, and suggested that the Mission should 
be connected with Stamford-street Chapel. 

After some futher discussion, in which Messrs. A, 
PRESTON, WARREN, T. C. CLARKE, BROMLEY, GREGG, 
and the Rev. T. DUNKERLEY took part,—the last named 
gentleman urging the committee to take a new departure, 
and pointing out that there was a grand sphere of mission 
work in the neighbourhood of Stamford-street and 
Bermondsey, while others showed that the financial 
question was the real difficulty,—the CHAIRMAN remarked 
that the committee had considered the subject in all its 
bearings for the last two years. The meeting was not re- 
appointing a committtee which had come to very definite 
conclusions. He was not in favour of beginning a new 
missionary movement in a new neighbourhood, and he 
could not be a party to such a transference of the Mission, 

Two members of the Mission congrégation, in very 
interesting speeches, expressed their regret at the probable 
discontinuance of the Mission services, and the benefit 
they had derived from views of Christianity which they 
could not get in missions connected with other churches ; 
and in the name of the congregation thanked the sub- 
scribers for the work they had done in this place. 

Mr. Tayler’s rider was then withdrawn, and the resolu- 
tion appointing the new committee was carried in its 
original form. 

Mr. WADE moved “That this meeting desires to record 
its grateful recognition of the services of the committee, 
and of all those who have for many years at the cost of 
much time and self-sacrifice contributed so effectually to 
the working of the Mission.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. D. MARTINEAU, who hoped that no hasty action 
would be taken to close the place without a further appeal 
to the subscribers; and was carried unanimously, aiter a 
warm encomium by the Chairman on the labours of the 
Rev. JohnTaylor, and the band of Sunday school and 
day-school teachers, without whom the work could not 
have been carried on so efficiently for so many years. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman brought to a 
close the proceedings of an unusally animated and pro- 
tracted meeting. 


BRIGHTON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Thursday even- 
ing March 20, an entertainment was given in the Lecture Hall 
adjoining the Church, in aid of the building fund. It con- 
sisted of short selections from the works of Charles Dickens, 
well read by the Rev, T, R. Dobson (pastor of the church), 
and illustrated with tableaux vivants. The room was crowded, 
many being unable to gain admittance, and this fact, coupled 
with the enjoyment and success of the entertainment, induced its 

romoters to repeat it on Friday evening, when there wag again a 
arge and appreciative audience. 

SouTH SHIELDs.—On Sunday last the Rev. R. Cowley 
Smith gave in the morning a biographical sketch of “ Elihu 
Burritt,” and in the evening a special discourse on the ‘ Burial 
Question,” with a review of the Akenham case. Immediately 
after the evening service the annual meeting of the congregation 
was held, under the presidency of Mr. Dryden, one of the oldest 
members of the cause in the town. The financial statement, as 
presented by the treasurer, showed a sum of £14 on the wrong 
side, but this is due largely to the unprecedented state of trade 
in the district. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, it is 
encouraging to find that the general financial condition is better 
by more than £10 than twelve months ago, and that the stipend 
provided by the congregation to the minister has, for the last six 
months, been augmented by the sum of £ 15 per annum, The 
secretary’s report spoke very hopefully. Several new members 
had been added lately. The Sunday school was gradually but 
surely increasing. he weekly offertory was also increasing, 
and the attendance had been better for the last few months than 
it had been since the establishment of the cause. The election 
of the committee having taken place, votes of thanks were passed 
to the indefatigable secretary (Mr. T. Hornby), and the chair- 
man, who, in responding, spoke in very encouraging terms of 
the condition generally of Unity Church, - 
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HAVE FAITH IN 


GOD. 


oar natal ‘for nobler and diviner motives. 
Do not weary thyself with. grieving, 
Is not God over all? 


Does not His anos A the and to do good is communion with Gop. If we try 
* Do not His blessings fa : esas 

Gently around thee dav by day to put down a passion, if we endeavour to catch a 

Like manna from heaven upon thy way ? larger thought, we are praying. The solemn hour of 

Do not waste thy time in dreaming; + |meditation is prayer’s favourite season, in which we 


Has not the Father set 
A plan of life for every man? 


More te ae ny times. The sun draws up moisture from the earth, 
A life to be live arnest thought; . : : 
e satu oF lon tik leet ta ho which falls again to revive all nature; and Gop draws 
Do not weaken thy faith with doubting, men’s aspirations towards Himself that the dew of his 
Lead thou a life of prayer; Spirit may water the waste places in their lives. 
Search through the book of Nature, PaaS hh SD hal OD ee = 
Is not God everywhere ? y 
The flowers amid the shadowy grass SOME LESSONS FROM WORKING MEN. 


Whisper it low at our feet as we pass, 


Do not fear to leave aught behind thee, 
God will take thee home 
Tenderly, surely, gently, 
When thy full time has come; 
Do not even the birds leave their native land 
To follow in faith His guiding hand ? 


labour before the next Church Congress. 


Fear rather lest thou grieve Him, 
And thy life be incomplete, 
Lest when the call to work is heard 
Thou move with unwilling feet ; 
And when thy time on earth has run 
Thou art dreaming still—thy work undone! 


E. JEwIrTTrT. 
a 


Che Anitarian Herald, 
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‘men on the subject. 
interesting report of the results. Putting them into a 
definite form, he states *that he has learnt—(r) That 
there is a vast mass of discontent; (2) That the dis- 
content of the working men is not so much with their 
toil and privation, as with the line and tone taken 


their fellow-countrymen; (3) That there is a general 
dissatisfaction with the land laws, and a savage anger 
against the over-preservation of game; (4) That there 
is a growing dislike and jealousy of the purely non- 
productive classes living in frivolous and even more 
mischievous idleness; (5) ‘That there is a tendency to 
a cosmopolitan sentiment, and to regard the cause and 
interest of labour as one throughout the world; (6) That 
nowhere is there a clearer and more energetic sense-of 
the exhaustion and mischief of the vast armaments of 
Europe; (7) That the one remedy on which all agreed, 
and which no one failed to urge, was general retrench- 
ment—national, social, and personal—and the necessity 
of giving a check to the present extravagance of both 
public and private expenditure—above all, of “scatter- 
ing the people that delight in war’; and (8) There was 
a general admission that ‘the Christian Church has 
really a message of brotherhood to all men. It isa 
distinct gain to our knowledge to have fresh evidence 
of the prevalence of such opinions among the masses. 
As ministers of religion in all churches, as a body, have 
neglected to teach them to working-men, it is a satis- 
faction to see that working men are teaching them to 
ministers of religion. The Junior Clergy Society of 
London will do a splendid service to the country if, 
through the influence of the Church Congress, or any 
other legitimate agency, they can persuade our opera- 
tives to go to the poll at the next election with principles 
like these. * 


OUR: SON DAY,..SCHOOLES. 


MORAL LESSONS. - 
IX. 
SOME LESSONS FROM ANIMALS. 

AFTER treating of elephants, Mr. Watson devotes fifteen 
chapters of his book to records of the various good 
qualities of Dogs of different kinds. So there is a vast 
number of anecdotes from which to choose for these short 
lessons, and those most suitable for our purpose we will 
divide into two parts, under the general headings of Duty 
and Kindness. We shall take the first of these to-day, 
and leave the second for next week. Many of the 
anecdotes.will also show the great zm/elligence which 

some dogs display. - « 
I.—Some of the most wonderful instances of attention 
to duty, displaying at the same time great skill, have been 
given by shepherd-dogs. James Hogg, “the Ettrick 
shepherd,” tells how a favourite and very valuable dog of 
his collected, drove into a little glen, and kept together a 
flock of 700 lambs, which had broken loose at night, and 
had run off in three great divisions—one north, one south, 
and one westward. Hogg, and the lad who was with him, 
soon lost in the darkness all trace of the company of 
lambs which each had followed; but the dog, which had 
been sent after the third division, not only, as we have 
seen, collected his own, but found and kept all the others 
too, and had had them in his charge for several hours. 
The place where the shepherd found the lambs at last was 
a mile and a-half from the place at which they had broken 
loose, so the dog must have had a good deal of work 
before his task was done! Another dog belonging to a 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
WILtIAM ELtery CHANNING, 


THE PRAYERFUL LIFE. 


Ir ‘is said of the well known American Unitarian, 
Gerrit Smitu, that he kept up the custom of. family 
prayer as long as he lived. Throughout all his life it 
was his habit to gather his family about him every day, 
repeat from memory some portion of the Scriptures, 
and then offer in simple and yet deeply impressive 
words a prayer of trust and faith. * For many years 
Mr. SmiTH was a firm and uncompromising believer in 
what he called “the religion of Reason,” which in 
many respects corresponded to present day “ advanced” 
. theology, yet he never lost confidence in the virtue and 
power of prayer. ' 

FRANCES PowER Conse observes, in her Broken 
Lights, that the great defect in Deists is their neglect of 
prayer. Would they more truly believe in God, they 
must, she is persuaded, more deeply culture and more 
commonly exercise the disposition to pray. Prayer,” 
she says, “used or neglected, must, in the nature of 
things, determine whether we are to dwell in the Holy 
Place, or in the outer courts of religion—nay, whether 
we are to grow nearer to Gop, or drift farther away 
from him every year.” 

Prayer consists, not in the assumption of a particular 
position at certain hours of the day, not in a form of 
svords, not in audible expression, but in the God-ward 

‘thought, the devout aspiration, the earnest inward cry 
to that Presence which we feel broods over all things, 
and will take us under its wings of love and mercy, 
and keep us safe till the morning light. It is found in 
the soul-felt contemplation of all nature’s beauties. 
Whenever we look into a pure human heart, and truly 
long to be like it, a prayer goes to heaven which makes 
more pure our own life. Every longing which goes to 
the depth of our being, every sigh for the unattained 
which proceeds from the heart-ache of mortal experi- 
ence, is a prayer to the Father which will be heard and 
answered. 

As surely as there is an Infinite Gop we must have 
the power of holding communion with Him. The 
soul craves for it, and can never otherwise make itself 
satisfied. We aspire after high converse with the 

Father of Spirits. We need the strength and assur- 
ance which we thus alone can find. Can we be dis- 
appointed, can it be but idle breath upon the wind 
when we breathe to the Infinite? Were it so the 
fondest dreams, the dearest hopes, the sublimest aspira- 
tions.would be lost; and perennial elements of human 
nature would be delusions. 

Prayer is aspiration, the outreaching of the soul for 
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| purer and better life, for higher and holier thoughts, | managing to make the dog understand what he was to try 
All true work is of 
| the nature of prayer, and every endeavour to be good 


come nearer to ourselves and to Gop than at other 


Ir appears that the London Junior Clergy Society 
have resolved to bring the question of associated 
To prepare 
themselves for so important a discussion they “have 
been wise enough to hold a conference with working 
The Chairman gives a very 


towards them and their aspirations by a large part of 


farmer was sent after nightfall to find 200 sheep which | deserved credit for what he had done. He 


had strayed from a large flock, the shepherd in some way | Honour for the rest of his life. - 
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todo. The dog rushed off into the darkness. The next 
day the shepherd renewed his search, but neither sheep 
nor “collie” was to be seen. In the afternoon the shep- 
herd had reached a distant moor, and heard every now 
and then the barking of a dog. Guided by the sound, he 
went up a glen, which narrowed at the end into a plot of 
ground, guarded by lofty walls of rock. There, at the 
outlet, was the faithful collie, giving barks as signals, but 
not daring to stir from his post; and there, before him, 
hemmed in by the rocks, were all the sheep. Not one 
was missing, though the glen was between four and five 
miles from the spot whence the flock had wandered. In 
somewhat similar cases it has been found that dogs have — 
kept steadily to their work, though they themselves have 
been in great pain at the time. This courage is worth 
trying to copy, isn’t it? 

As dogs come readily to distinguish Zeople, so they will 
distinguish the property of their masters, or of others with 
whom they are connected. Dogs will preserve what 
belongs to their master, and have been known to abstain, 
though in hunger, from touching eatables to which they 
think they have no right. One story, told at length, is- 
perhaps known already to our readers, but may be 
briefly narrated here. A French merchant set out from 
home on horseback, attended by his dog, to receive a sum 
of money from another merchant. Having received it he 
tied the money in a bag which he carried before him on 
his horse’s neck, and started for home, the dog frisking 
about him. After riding some miles the merchant got 
down to rest in the shade and laid his bag of money at 
the foot of atree. After a while he re-mounted, but the 
dog, instead of going along cheerfully as before, began to 
bark furiously in front of the horse as if to stop him; then, 
finding he produced no effect, he cried and howled,andat 
last began to bite the horse’s heels. The merchant, not 
at all understanding the dog’s behaviour, at last supposed 
he must be mad, so drew a pistol and fired at him. The 
dog fell wounded, and the master, unable to bear the 
sight of its agonies, spurred his horse to a gallop, 
mourning for his dog, felt that he would almost rather 
have lost his money. He put out his hand to feel if it 
was safe, and found it gone. He understood now what 
the dog had meant. He turned and galloped back. When 
he came to the place where he had shot the dog he found 
he was not there, but there were traces of blood. Hurrying 
to the spot wherehe had stopped torest he found the faithful 
creature stretched on the bag of money, fast bleeding to 
death, but having still strength to wag his tail at his 
master’s approach, and to lick the hand that had put him 
to death. It is a painful but beautiful story ! Another, | 
somewhat similar, was told hundreds ofyears ago, in Greece, | 
ofa dog which lay down upon a bag of money which a 
slave had left behind. It was some time before the money 
was missed, and when the slave and his master got back 
to the place where the slave remembered having left the 
money, they found the dog still lying on it, but so faint. 
with hunger that he had scarcely strength, at the sight of 
his master, to rise off the bag, and immediately after fell” 
down dead. — em 

A poor woman returning from market one winter day 
with a basket of provisions, was overtaken by a snow 
storm, and perished. In consequence of the depth _ 
of the snow-drift her body was not discovered till 
three days afterwards, when her dog was found lying close 
by its mistress, with the basket of eatables untouched. Xt 
was then remembered by the inhabitants of the village 
that the dog had gone about on the evening of the snaw 
storm, and had endeavoured, by whinings, and other signs 
which they did not understand, to get.some of the poor 
woman’s neighbours to follow him. A mastiff was once 
locked up-by mistake in his master’s well-stored pantry, 
where there was milk, butter, and meat within his reach 
for a whole day; but he ‘did not take anything, though he 
fell voraciously on a bone which was given him after he 
was let out. ; fois ' 

A story, with which we must conclude this week, comes 
down to us from ancient times of a dog left in charge at 
night of a temple in Athens. A thief came in and stol 
a quantity of gold and silver off the statutes and offerings. 
The dog barked at him, but was unable to make anyone 
hear, so he followed the thief and kept him in sight, and 
though the fellow threw stones, and attempted to driv 
him away, he persisted in going after him. Whet 
came on he still pursued him at a little distance, 
dog would not be driven off, but watched the ma 
and night, and refused food which the thief threv 
At last the dog began to fawn upon people 
barking at the same time towards the r 
the stolen articles being missed, peop 
and heard of the doings of a dog like that w 
at the temple but had disappeared. So t 
were tracked and found, and when the thief 
dog looked proud and happy, as though k 
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March 28, 1879. . 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE. 


MANY people cannot understand how it is possible to 
regard conscience as the supreme authority on questions 
of right and wrong, and at the same time to give a proper 
account of the education of conscience in children, and 
its development, along with the general progress of the 
human race. How can you regard conscience as infallible, 
they say, or as in anysensea safe and sufficient guide, when 
yousee what horrible persecutions have been inflicted “as a 
umatter of conscience,” or when you consider how evidently 
conscience has grown with the general growth of the 
human race? This problem requires a far wider treatment 
than can be here giver it, but we may perhaps be able to 
indicate the direction in which its solution should be 
sought. 
It will certainly be advisable to commence by getting a 
clear understanding of the nature of conscience. Here 
we begin at the very beginning, with certain feelings that 
are ultimate and cannot be further analysed or explained. 
There are some things which we feel are right because 
they are right, and we know that is all that can be said. 
They are not right because God commands them and can 
jpunish us if we do not obey; God commands them 
‘because they are right, and He loves righteousness. The 
‘man who does not believe in the existence of any Deity is 
not thereby released from the obligations of duty; he still 
_knows the meaning of the word “ought,” he knows that 
sin is more than an error in judgment, that virtue is not 
‘mere prudence, and that to approve is not the same as to 
admire. What we start from, then, is the great mass of 
moral judgments which. people are perpetually passing, 
-as ¢.g., “Such and such an act is right, while such a one 
‘is wrong ;” “this is my duty, but I ought not to do that, 
We pass these judgments both upon ourselves and upon 
other people, but only, be it observed, on rational agents 
or persons. Moreover, these moral jndgments apply only 
to yoluntary acts, to what a man does of his own accord, 
‘to what he is responsible for as a free agent. And in the 
ithird place, when we look closely at it, we see that the real 
-object of the moral judgment is the internal feeling which 
‘prompts the act. Suppose a man raises his arm to strike 
a dagger into the heart of an unsuspecting victim, but just 
-as the blow is about to fall the dagger is wrenched from 
his grasp, you feel that the sin of the would-be assassin. 
is just the same as if he had succeeded. He meant to 
commit murder; his moral guilt is the same though the 
‘stroke was never made. In the same manner we give a 
person full credit for good intentions which fail to be 
realised through no fault of his own. A Sunday-school 
- teacher who comes to his work punctually on a wet 
“morning is not to be commended the less because none of 
_ his class come to meet him. What conscience enables 
us tO judge, then, is not the outward act, but the internal 
‘feeling which prompts the act, the impulse, the motive, or 
‘spring of action, as it is variously termed. Now, when 
we Say that a man has voluntarily done something, and is 
‘responsible for having chosen to do it, we imply that he 
could have done something else, but preferred the course 
he ‘actually took. Moral judgments, then, are passed 
when a rational agent has preferred of his own free will 
to obey one motive rather than another. I look back 
apon some occasion when two-courses were open to me, 
and I had to choose between them. There were motives 
_ to urge me in each direction; I had to decide which 
should win the day. Such are the occasions when we do 
things morally worthy of praise or blame. 
z. We must now inquire what are the possible grounds 
upon which we may prefer one course rather than another. 
The impulse of the montent may carry us away simply 
‘because it is so strong that no deliberate choice is exer- 
cised; but, when we do freely choose, what grounds of 
preference are possible? We may undoubtedly choose 
the course which we think will be the most pleasant, 
either for the time being or in the long run. We may 
“even make our own happiness our great aim in life, and 
a#eek either for keen, shortlived delights, or for more 
ber and enduring pleasures. This is a possible ground 
preference, but we know perfectly well that it is not the 
Only one. We may choose that which we feel to be right, 
_ ‘though we know it will bring us pain, or wholly irrespec- 
f any question of pleasure or pain. We may do a 
thi we believe will bring us happiness, and yet 
‘know that it is not for the sake of the happiness that we 
do it. Our internal motives, then, or springs of dction, 
‘may be arranged in three different orders ; 1, according 
to their strength for the time being ; 2, according to the 
‘amount of pleasure their gratification is likely to bring us; 
-and 3, in accordance with this feeling of its being right to 
y one motive rather than another. | 
_ There is something very similiar to this in the case of 
und, and the analogy may be of great help to us in 
derstanding the exact nature of conscience. One 
note may differ from another in three different 
it may. differ in strength, be louder or softer ; 
differ in timbre, or quality as produced by 
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different instruments, may be sweeter, clearer, &c.; and | perfect being. 


101 


This is the way by which we may mount 


3, it may differ in fitch, be higher or lower in the musical | the moral ladder reaching from earth to heaven, and by 


scale. So it is with motives, and we cannot find more 
convenient terms than these, higher and lower, to describe 
the third class of distinction of which conscience makes 
us aware. Just as the ear for music reveals to us a 
musical scale reaching from the deepest bass to the 
shrillest treble, so does conscience reveal a similar scale 
of lower and higher motives; and conscience is best 
defined as a susceptibility to the intervals in this scale, 
or as the faculty of feeling the distinction upon which the 
scale is based. When we say that a man has done right, 
we mean that he, having to choose between two motives, 
chose that which he felt to be the higher; when we speak 
of God’s voice coming and telling us to do the right, we 
mean that it tells us to choose the higher motive and do 
as this requires. ; 

Conscience, then, as an ultimate authority, a final court 
of appeal, can only decide the“relative position of the 
motives which come before it for judgment. From these 
decisions we draw inferences which are more or less 
certain, according to the nature of the case; but it is only 
of our own conduct that conscience can speak with any- 
thing like real infallibility, because we can never be abso- 
lutely certain what motives actuate another person. It is, 
however, so easy to explain the difference between many 
of our own moral judgments and those of people who lived 
centuries ago, that it may be well to take an instance of 
this.. Let it be one from the-Old Testament which is so 
often alluded to in this connection. The prophet Samuel 
felt it right to slay Agag when Saul was willing to spare 
his life, and the Jews generally of that early period 
thought they were doing their God a service in many a 
pitiless massacre. “ Did their conscience say such deeds 
were right,” exclaims the modern Utilitarian, “if so, con- 
science is untrustworthy, you need some better guide than 
this inner sense of right and wrong.” Before we can 
admit that there is the least weight in this argument, we 
must ascertain what was the alternative in the minds of 
these Jews, what course they might have adopted 
instead of slaying their foes, what were the motives 
between which they had to decide. Of course it is diffi- 
cult to tell, difficult to think ourselves back into those 
far-off times, and yet till we do this the instance 
throws no light upon the ’question whether or not con- 
science is a trustworthy guide. It is at any rate evident 
that the best of the Jews of the time of Samuel, and much 
later, had the greatest difficulty in keeping their country- 
men from adopting many of the vile practices of the 
nation among whom they lived. It was a question be- 
tween overcoming evil, in any way, or being overcome by 
evil; and a half-civilised race, who were striving to prevent 
their religion from degenerating into gross cruelty and 
licentiousness, must certainly have had to decide a different 
problem from any that confronts us to-day. “Shall we 
crush out the evil thing,” felt Samuel, “or shall we play 
with it? Shall we show unmistakably how we detest and 
abhor it, or shall we let people suppose that it is not of 
much consequence?” Of course it is better to overcome 
evil with good than with violence, to convert the sinful than 
to destroy them; but when you have not got so far as to 
feel the possibility of overcoming evil with good, when the 
choice as it presents itself to your mind is simply between 
letting evil alone, or letting it spread, letting it destroy the 
little centre of good which was afterwards to reform the 
world, and stamping it out as men. stamp out the cattle 
plague, then is conscience untrustworthy if it told men 
that it is higher to oppose evil in the best way they then 
knew than simply to let it alone? Be it observed, con- 
sciencenever told the Jews that there wasnothingstill better 
than those barbarous methods; and rememberthat it wasthe 
descendents of those fierce Jews, the heirs of those furious 
prophets, who discovered and preached to the world what 
is that better thing. Jesus was a Jew, Paul wasa Jew, with 
their gospel of universal brotherhood and love. Aye, and 
long before the dawn of Christianity, many a Jew had learned 


to recognise the virtue which we call humanity, and the 
prophetic writings contain passages which show a tender 
regard for sinners and heathens. So it always is with 
those who follow thegighest course that they see before 
them. In’proportion as they ate faithful to what they 
know, they are enabled: to learn more; oy and 
higher notes upon the moral scale come within the range 
of then apprehension, and the scale itself becomes a ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven. 

Here is an explanation of the development of conscience. 
It is rather in the human mind or soul, as a whole, that 
the development takes place. The mind expands so as 
to take in new ideas, and understand new motives or 
springs of action; and then conscience assigns these new 
comers their proper place in her moral scale. No doubt, 
too, conscience can be trained as the ear for music, or 
the eye for colour, and when trained it will be better 
able to discriminate fine shades of difference, and to give 
prompt and decided verdicts. And this training must be 
conducted in very much the same way as that of any other 
ar The conscience must be exercised, attention 
must be paid to what it says, and its voice will then grow 
clearer and louder. Whatever part of our nature we 
habitually attend to always thrives under our attenti 
while, if it is neglected, it never developes its full an 


which we may help others to mount it step by step—little 
children passing out of the paradise of innocent ignorance 
into the world of knowledge of good and evil, as well as 
the erring and degraded who have fallen from this state of 
knowledge into one of guilty ignorance, blindness caused 
by their own evil ways. And it is only as this develop- 
ment and training take place that men learn to realise the 
nature of that righteousness for which the voice of God 
within them ever pleads, or the character of the God who 
is ever lifting them up towards His own perfect righteous- 
ness. H. S: S. 
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TAUNTON: ANNUAL UNITARIAN SOIREE. 


THE annual tea meeting and soirée in connection with the 
Mary-street (Unitarian) congregation, Taunton, took place 
on Thursday evening week, in the Assembly Room, 
Over 200 sat down to the tea, and the number was greatly 
augmented at the public meeting held afterwards, over 
which the Mayor of Bridgwater (Mr. HOLLAND) presided. 
The proceedings were interspersed with music. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, expressed 
his pleasure at being present. He was hardly prepared 
to see such a large gathering, but hoped the congregation 
supported the minister to an equal degree at the Sunday 
services, (Applause.) He was sorry to say that they 
could only know how strong they were at Bridgwater at 
tea meetings. (Laughter.) 

The Rev. J. BirKs (Taunton), who was received with 
loud applause, then gave an address on the life and work 
of the Mary-street congregation and its connected institu- 
tions for the year ending March, 1879, being the ninth 
year of his ministry at Taunton. (Applause.). The con- 
gregation at present numbered about 320, as compared 
with 314 last year, and he pleaded for a regular, punctual, 
and full attendance at the services from Sunday to Sunday, 
morning and evening. In addition to the regular sub- 
scriptions to the Ministers Fund, Chapel Incidental 
Expenses Fund, Day Schools, Sunday Schools, Provident 
Society, Western Union, and British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, the amount of money raised was double 
that of the preceding year. There had been ten baptisms, 
making a total of 81 for the nine years of his ministry. 
The choir was composed of voluntary members, and 
under the able guidance of Mr. Philpott, organist, contri- 
buted much to the enjoyment of the services. Great 
praise was due to them for their efforts to make the singing 
not a mere performance in the gallery, but really congre- 
gational, and approaching the consummation desired by 
the Psalmist, “ Let the people praise Thee, O Lord, Let 
all the people praise Thee.” The day school was doing 
well, and the Sunday school continued to prosper. The 
district visitors kept steadily at work. The benefit society 
numbered 47 members, with £726 stock. In conclusion, . 
he thanked them for their kindness, sympathy, and 
co-operation, and again for special tokens of their esteem 
received during the year. They had lived: and laboured 
together now for nine years, usefully and happily, and he 
trusted they would all work together for the perfect truth, 
for the love of God, and for the love of man. 

The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD (Bristol) gave an address 
on “How to make the ministry of our churches more 
powerful for good.” He advised them in the first place to 
see that they got a minister who was fit for his work, for 
he could not put from himself how much depended upon 
the individual spiritual earnestness and power of the 
minister himself. He would have men who believed in 
their work, and who did not think that the work of the 
ministry was a mere piece of modern conventionalism. 
A minister should come close to his people, and not look 
over their cherished weaknesses or little sins, however 
uncomfortable it might make them, as well as nurture 
those things that were good. He looked further—that a 
minister should believe in himself—(hear, hear)—because 
he was very often thrown upon his own resources. If 
they asked him how to make their ministers more effective 
for good, he would tell them to sincerely believe in the 
goodness of their work,‘and study day by day to make 
themselves more fit to discharge it. The ministry in their 
church was not like that of other churches, They were 
not standing upon ancient creeds, which appeared to have 
nothing venerable about them but their antiquity; but the 
Unitarians were standing, as they believed, in the eye of 
the ‘living God, swayed by the power of the living con- 
science, and possessed with an idea that the manhood 
and womanhood round about them were to be helped 
forward, not as individuals amongst the people, but as 
brothers amongst brothers to the glory of the God above 
us, and to the good of the world in which we live, and he 
hoped their church would be foremost in this work. In 
conclusion, he begged to wish success to the Taunton 
congregation, and long life to its earnest and hard-working 
minister, the Rev. John Birks. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. S. BAILY (Bridgwater) gave an address on 
“How to increase the zeal of our congregations.” He 
first said he .had a great love for Taunton, because he 
spent five years of pleasing school life in the Proprietary 
College when it was situated in the Bishop’s Hull-road, 
under the principalship of that late admirable scholar and 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Pugles.. (Applause.) It was said 
Unitarians were few in number, misunderstood, and often 
had the cold shoulder; well, he thought they should 
intensify the warmth within. The Taunton people were 
full of zeal, and if he were asked for a prescription to 
increase the zeal of Unitarian congregations, he should 
recommend the whole body to club together, and senda 
deputation from Taunton and innoculate every church 
with its zeal. (Laughter). He was prepared to believe 
that there was a very considerable amount of zeal in 
Unitarian congregations, but he must conclude that there 
ws an abundance of scope for an increase of that zeal. 
It was not a bad test of zeal to put a thermometer into a 
man’s pocket, and see how far the mercury goes up, Now 
he was afraid if they put a thermometer into the Unitarian 

et it would not creep up so high as they might think. 
wanted zeal, but not of that character which came 
of crowds thronging together, which was mechanical, 
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more like excitement, and only played upon the surface. 
They wanted zeal that came out of deep conviction. 
What had Alphonso said while standing. before the mag- 
nificent western front of the grandest of cathedrals? 
“Why do not men nowadays build such structures as 
these?” What was the answer of the great starlike poet ? 
“This is an age, not of convictions, but of opinion.” 
They did not’ want any zeal of opinion in religion—the 
only zeal that was worth anything in this world, that 
would lead to correct and noble ends, and bring in a 
new era, was the zeal of supreme conviction. (Hear, 
hear.) 
would rather have morality without religion than religion 
without morality. (Hear, hear, and applause.) A little 
zeal was especially necessary just now. He would say in 


conclusion that there were a great many people who were | 


afraid of enthusiasm, and would sneer at it. 
enthusiasm was not genteel. 
to great accomplishments. 
to build a deep and blessed foundation of a new 
universal reformation but enthusiasm? 
a dark winter, a dreary winter, a snowy winter, a 
freezing winter, a skating winter—(a laugh)—but summer 
time was coming, and every little spray, and bud, and 
every little twig, and every little flower, were all yielding 
to the ways of God, and they would soon rejoice in spring, 
and then the fulness of summer, and the glory of autumn, 
just as would Unitarianism. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. BUTCHER (Bristol) next addressed the meeting 
on the subject of “ How to interest our people in mission 
work and in missionary associations.” In the course of 
his address he referred to domestic missions, and said the 
advocation of total abstinence was necessary before every- 
ee evil could be done away with. 

r. C. JECKS then read a paper on “ How to support 
our denominational literature and to spread our views.” 
Compared with other like literature he thought it worth 
supporting, for the simple reason that it was far less 
denominational, and because it was free from orthodox 
verbosity, but even from Unitarian belief as such, on this 
account, it should be precious to us. 

The Rev. W. SUTHERLAND (Topsham) spoke on “How 
to promote and maintain a friendly relation among our 
gwn people and with members of other churches.” 

A vote of thanks to friends from a distance, proposed 
by Mr. PuiLport; and seconded by'the Rev. J. BIRKS, 
was carricd with applause, and the meeting closed with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


They said 


DROMORE: WELCOME TO THE REV. DAVID 

THOMPSON. 
ON Monday, March 17th, the installation of the Rev. 
David Thompson by the Remonstrant Presbytery of 
Armagh, as minister ot the First Presbyterian (Unitarian) 
Congregation, Dromore, took place in the Meeting-house, 
Rampart-street. There was a large congregation, which 
‘included members of other churches and friends froma 
distance. The service commenced at twelve o'clock. 
The Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., conducted the 
devotional exercises; the Rev. J. F. Kennard (Warren- 
point) preached an excellent sermon from 1 John, iii., 23; 
the Rev. T. H. M. Scott, M.A. (Dunmurry), explained Pres- 
byterian Church order, after which the Rev. F. M‘Cammon 
(Banbridge), moderator of the Presbytery, put the usual 
questions to the minister and people, which were satisfac- 
torily answered. 

The Rev. D. THOMPSON having then been asked if he 
desired to make any statement as to his views and feelings, 
said: My Christian friends, this is to me, and I trust to 
all of us, a solemn as well as an interesting occasion. It 
speaks to me ofrenewed consecration to my life-work. It 
calls up impressively the stewardship with which I am 
entrusted.. I know no higher or nobler life office than 
that ofa Christian minister. Conscious as I am of very 
imperfect attainments, with an ideal ever before me but 
poorly realised, I have aspired to this office, and I have 
tried to occupy it. I look backward with gratitude, and 


forward with hope and trust. He who has been my 
moment of my life will 


guardian and friend from the first 
be so to the last. With fervent trust in Almighty God, in 
His ever-present help and guidance, I come to this new 
field of duty. I know not how I shall answer your claims 
and expectations. I Cannot promise anything save that I 
shall try to be faithful. I came to undertake the work of 
the Gospel ministry, to “spend and to be spent” in the 
service of God and man, in the spirit of Jesus Christ. I 
want to help the cause of truth and righteousness, to make 
the Christian religion a living influence in the hearts and 
lives of my brethren. To me religion is something more 
than the acceptance or recitation of a creed, however 
correct, or the observance of a form, however sacred and 
becoming. It is the spirit and conduct of life; it is the 
growth in us of pure and holyprinciples, and theg¢mbodi- 
ment of those principles in what we say and do. My busi- 
is to preach the ChristianR%y of Christ, to set forth the 
beauty and power of spiritual religion, and win the soul 
to goodness and to God. I want to bea friend and helper 
to all, claiming no authority, wielding no power, save 
gentleness, truth and love. I}have heretofore enjoyed 
perfect freedom.in the expression of my views. That 
freedom I have never abused. And in coming here, I 
believe I shall find the sacred rights of ministers and 
people faithfully upheld and maintained. Already I have 
received proofs of respect and goodwill which are very 
cheering and inspiring. I hope by the labour of my life 
to show that I am not unworthy of the confidence reposed 
in me, and that by ministers and people I may be regarded 
as a brother and friend. I want you to feel that I need 
your sympathy and support, and without your hearty and 
sustained co-operation I can do but little good. I trust 
my utterances on the great themes of God, Christ, Man 
Duty, and the Life Everlasting, may be found helpful and 
comforting, and give us day by day reason to bless God 
for existence in this world, and for the glorious prospect 
of endless existence and progress in the world to come. 
The MODERATOR then offered up the installation prayer 
and gave the right hand of fellowship to the newly-installed 
minister, The members of Presbytery and other ministers 


Some people mistook morality for religion, but he | 


But enthusiasm had lead | 
What would enable them | 


They had had | j : : 
| John Dickson, Moira; H. T. Basford, Banbridge; James 
| Kennedy, Larne; Very Rey. William M‘Carten, P.P.; 


‘| J. P. Orr, Samuel Greer, &c. 


present also shook hands with Mr. Thompson, and wel- 
comed him into his new field of duty. 

The Rev, JOHN A. CROZIER, B.A., next delivered an 
impressive charge to the minister and congregation, 
exhorting them to the faithful discharge of their duties. 

The service was brought to a close by prayer and the 
benediction, pronounced by the Rev. S. C. NELSON, M.A, 
Downpatrick, 

THE DINNER. 

After the above services, the new minister and a num- 
ber of other clergymen and visitors were entertained at 
dinner in the Market-house, _. The chair was occupied by | 
the Rev, W. B. Miniss, the vice-chair by Mr, William | 
M‘Caw. Messrs. John M. Dickson and Daniel M‘Cay | 
acted as croupiers. There were also present—Revs. 
Francis M‘Cammon, Banbridge ; John A. Crozier, B.A., 
Newry; J. F. Kennard, Warrenpoint; David Thompson, 
Dromore; S. C.. Nelson, M.A., Downpatrick; John 
M‘Caw, Killinchy; John Orr, Comber; T. H. Scott, Dun- | 
murry; James C. Street, Belfast ; Alex. Gordon, M.A., 
Belfast; R. J. Orr, M.A., Belfast; Joseph Pollard, Belfast; 


J. K. Strain (General Assembly), Dromore; Thos. Knox 
(Wesleyan), Dromore; Messrs. J. F. Mulligan, solicitor; 
W. Spackman, Belfast; John Smyth, jun., Milltown; 
John Clarke, Robert Clarke, William Lilburn, James 
Frackelton, Wm. Jardine, John Moore, Robert Harrison, 
John Jardine, Joseph Weir, R. Wallace, Wm.  Mallagh, 
R. S. Edgar, Robert Spence, John Kinghan, James 
Chambers, James Gregg, David Bailie, Andrew Creighton, 
James Martin, Alex. M‘Clughan, William M‘Comb, 
Samuel Beck, W. Jardine, jun. ; Hill, Alexander M‘Caw, 
At the conclusion of the 


repast. i 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the usual loyal sentiments, 
and then gave “ Civil and Religious Liberty all the world 
over,” to which the Rev. Mr. CRozIER responded in an 
admirable address. This was. followed by “Our newly 
installed Minister.” ; 

The CHAIRMAN said: I have great pleasure, and so 
have we all, I am sure, in welcoming Mr. Thompson here 
to-day. He is a proved man, a tried man, one,whom 
every person can trust at the bedside of sickness and of 
death. _ I really believe that in him we have got the right 
man in the right place. 

The Rev. D. THOMPSON, in responding, said: Mr. 
Chairman and Christian friends, I use no mere form of 
words when I say that I find it difficult to give adequate 
expression to my feelings at the present moment. 
Believe me, I am very thankful to you one and 
all. I have just been installed and welcomed in 
accordance with the usages of otr church, and I 
am aware that I have undertaken a serious responsibility. 
I felt that a very high honour was conferred upon me 
when I was asked by a unanimous vote to be the minister 
of such a congregation—a congregation with a history 


‘going back to the year of the Restoration in 1660, 


numbering upwards of a thousand souls, and ministered 
to by a succession of able, accomplished, and faithful 
pastors, one of whom worthily and fittingly presides over 
us this day—a congregation that has upheld the principle 
of non-subscription to human creeds from the days of 
Alexander Colville, in 1725, up till the present moment, 
and that has allowed its ministers freedom to search the 
Scriptures, to find the truth, to declare the whole counsel 
of God, without let or hindrance. (Hear, hear.) I appre- 
ciate the honour shown to me, and I feel the responsibility 
that attends it. I have not the learning, the eloquence, or 
the ability of some who have gone before me in this 
ministry ; but I have an honest and earnest desire to do 
my duty as a preacher, a pastor, a friend, a neighbour— 
in a word, as a Christian. (Applause.) I do not forget 
that this day is sacred to the memory of Ireland’s patron 
saint, and that he has been claimed by various sections of 
the church. From what I have learned of him, I think 
he was broader than any sect or party. He had it in his 
heart, as every Christian should have, to do good to all 
and evil to none. I do not forget that in the ancient See 
of Dromore, Jeremy Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines, 
presided, over two hundred years ago, and that in one of 
his noblest, works, The Liberty of Prophesying, he -con- 
demns thdse who are curiously busy with trifles and 
impertinences, while they reject those glorious precepts 


‘of Christian and holy life which are the glories of our 


religion;and which enable us to gain a happy eternity. 
Nor do I forget that for thirty years another Bishop of 
the diocese, the amiable and learned Thomas Percy, the 
author of The Religues of Ancient Poetry, found his home 
in Dromore, and has made the place dear to all lovers of 
literature. Still less can I'forget that our own Bishop of 
Down, Samuel Craig Nelson —(applause)—lived and 
laboured in Dromore, and I find that forty-four years ago 
he used these words, which I re-echo—“ Whilst I labour 
with all my might to inculcate my peculiar principles, I 
feel that should wot be sincere, I should not possess the 
Christian spirit, if I did not freely extend to others the 
same right to Judge and the same liberty to form their 
opinions that I claim to myself” I am thankful to see 
representatives of other churches here. It shall be the 
aim of my life to merit the approval of the gentle and 
the good." (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then gave “Tht Officiating Ministers,” 
to which the Revs. F, M‘Cammon, Alex. Gordon, T. H. 
M. Scott, and J. F. Kennard responded; after which 

The Very Rey. W. M‘CarTEN (Catholic Priest) said: 
Mr. Chairman and friends, I must thank you for the kind 
manner in which you have invited and received me here 
as the successor of Dr. M‘Conville; and not on this 
occasion only, but during all the twenty-four years which 
I have spent in this parish. Indeed, I sought long for an 
opportunity to acknowledge the kindness I have always 
received from the Unitarians of Dromore. I have watm 
friends among you—(applause)—and in all circumstances, 
in building my churches and schools, and in other parish 
work, I have received such kindness at your hands as 
could not be exceeded bymyown congregation. (Applause.) 
I had your smiles and bees eng pe ae 
stantial aid, which I can never forget. 


| come and see us at Dromore. 


I think of 
as 


q 
. 
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the Jardines, and the M‘Caws, and the Lindsays, who 
were always noble-hearted men, I felt constrained to be 
with you on this interesting occasion, and réjoice in your 
joy. J am glad to see my friend the chairman here, and 
Mr. Nelson, who with his father and uncle did so much 
for the education of their countrymen, both in Down- 
patrick and Rademon. (Applause.) As I think that our 
Denvirs, and Dorrians, and Crollys studied under the 
Nelsons, and that Dr. Russell, who has presided over’our 
college of Maynooth, was also instructed by them in 
classics and science, my respect for the name of Nelson 
will be understood. Mr. Nelson has moved along in a 
quiet and kindly life, doing good to all with whom he 
came.in contact, and I hope he may be long spared to 
I thank you all for your 
kindness to me. (Loud applause.) 

Other sentiments were spoken to by the Rev. J. K. 
Strain (Presbyterian), Mr. Robt. Harrison (Episcopalian),. 
and others. ; 

Those present then proceeded to the Meeting-house to 
take part in ; 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SOIREE. 


There was a very crowded attendance, the company 
including representatives of nearly all the local congrega~ 
tions. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. WM. M‘Caw, 
who, in proposing “Our old ministers, grateful remem 
brance of those departed, and kind wishes for those living,” 
said: We celebrate this day not only as Mr. Thompson’s. 
installation, but also as the 54th anniversary of the 
ordination of our old friend, Mr. Nelson, and the 154th 
anniversary of the installation of the Rev. Doctor Colville 
—a circumstance, 1 fancy, unique in the Presbyterian 
Church; but whether so or not, it is very remarkable ; 
and this Doctor Colville, of whom we are all proud, was a 
remarkable man, and one of much consideration in “his 
day, and known and respected far beyond the precincts of 
his own church. After Doctor Colville we had Doctor 
Black from 1777 to 1784; then the Rey. Thomas Cuming, 
from 1784 to 1785; after whom came the Rey, James. 
Bankhead, a man of great talent and ready wit, genial and 
friendly almost to a fault. He was for about 28 years 
the beloved minister of an attached people, and dying: 
in 1824, his remains were interred in our Cathedral, 
grounds. (Applause.) Then “he who next the sceptre- 
swayed” ruled in our hearts and led us with a silken cord 
was our friend Mr. Nelson—(applause)—the fine old Irish 
gentleman now with us, in the eightieth year of his age,. 
and still about his Master’s business. Mr, Nelson, as you, 
know, was ordained in charge of us on the 17th of,March,. 
1852, 54 years ago. About ten years—I have often heard 
heard him say ten of the happiest years of his life- : 
spent amongst us; and he left us not for worldly gain, but: 
with a praiseworthy desire of assisting his father in his. 
charge at Downpatrick. We come ‘now to the Rey, Mr.. 
Maclellan, who was our minister ftom September, 18 
to October, 1838. He was of a poetic turn of mind,. 
talented and ready in debate; and left us for Edin-- 
burgh. Heis now at Chatham, active in the discharge: 
of ministerial duty. Mr. Maclelland was suc 1 by. 
the Rev, W. B. Miniss, our present worthy and esteemed _ 
fellow-worshipper, of whom I do not wish to say much in- 
his presence. After Mr. Miniss came the Rev. Samuel! 
Ferguson, who was installed 9th May, 1854, and resigned: 
20th June, 1871. Then the last of our old ministers was» 


the Rev. Robert Millar, who was ordained 12th December, _ 
1871, and resigned 1st August,. 1878, in consequence 
ill-health. Sault Oi Su 


The Rev. S. C. NELSON, in coming forward, received | 
quite an ovation. The applause was renewed again 2 
again, everyone seeming delighted to have the sturdy c ‘ 
minister and kind friend once more amongst them. Mr. 
Nelson entered upon a lengthened historical narrative of 
his experiences in this congregation, and also of the+ 
formation of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster and the: 
Non-Subscribing Association. afl he 

The proceedings were brought to a close at midnight, . 
by the singing of the National Anthem. Mr, Th A 
then pronounced the benediction. ee ‘i i= 


BOLTON: BANK STREET CHAPE fae 
On Wednesday, March 19th, the annual soirée was held! 
in the schoolroom, and was well attended. “Phe one Es: 
decorated with pictures, mottoes, and flowers, some of tl 
latter being choice plants from the hothouse. PORN 
The chair was occupied by Mr. W. INGLIS. There 
were likewise present the Revs. C. C. Coe (the minister) 
J. Bevan (Commission-street), ‘J. G, Evans (Preston) 
G. Ryde (Chorley), A. Rushton Wie i oe 
(Walmsley), E. Turland (Ainsworth); C. H. Osler 
Darwen); Councillors Taylor, J.P., J. C. Haslem, Bri 
shaw, and Bromley; Messrs. F. Taylor, G, 
C. Bowman, and others. oie > 
Mr. MILES GERRARD, the secretary, read a ceport of 
the year’s proceedings :— - ieee 
The sittings now let in the chapel, 519, were in ; ing 
previous year, and probably more were let at the present than at 
any former period.” Indeed the income from seat-rents w 1 
largest on record. That result was due mainly to ry 
collectors, Mr. Ramsden and Mr. Mather. He hac 
nected with the Sunday schools for an unbroken 
years. He was afraid they had made but little ma 
numerical progress. They had failed to gather in to their: 
the numbers of young people of the» town 1 ther 
wish, “This might be due to the fact that the schoc 
situated in a densely-populated neighbc od 
nearly 300 scholars, of whom he was proud to sz 


teachers. The clothing and saving fund had 


i 
ae 
i> 


have been most pleasurable. The sc lost 
Geo, Cunlif their ee bg 


caer | 


Dar’ 
iffe’s 
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“220 on the register, against 208 last year, and the reports of her 
ri inspector of schools are most favourable. The accounts 
showed a deficiency of £64. 10s. in the income against the 
‘ expenditure, and he appealed to all to aid in increasing the 
number of the scholars, which would remove materially the 
financial pressure, 


Councillor J. C, HASLAM, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the choir, said that he devoted a good deal of his time 
to me He because he felt that chapel affairs were being 
well attended to, and politics were eing sadly neglected. 
(Hear, 
services. 

Mr. W. C. FRANKLAND seconded the resolution, which 
was carrried, and Mr. C. TAYLoR acknowledged the 
compliment. 

The Revs. J. BEVAN, C. H. OSLER, and J. G. Evans 
also addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. C. C. Cor, the minister, on rising, was most 
cordially greeted. He welcomed amongst them that night 
the Rev. J. Bevan, the excellent minister of Commission- 
street, and Mr. Osler, who was for his age one of the 
ablest and most cultured of the Home Missionary Board’s 
“students; and if he (Mr. Coe) could raise his voice in 
Darwen he would tell them, in the name of the Bank- 
“street Congregation, how able a minister they had, and 
what a mistake they would make if they did not do all 
they could to sustain his ministry amongst them. It 
behoved congregations and their ministers, on occasions 
like this, to ask themselves whether they were or were not 
living in such a way as to realise even the lowest ideal 
of Christian work; whether they ever approached the 
highest ideal; and whether, as years go on, they were 

‘nearer to or further off from the realisation of that ideal. 
The Rev. Carey Walter’s words addressed to a congrega- 


“tion the other day seemed to be applicable to many of 


‘them, not precisely in the same condition. He said :— 
“We have now as comfortable a church as one could 
‘wish, and all the necessary qualifications for success. 
But without afeeling of personal responsibility, and without 
pe consecration on the part of all, little can be done. 
s this as strong with us as it used to be in the first days 
of our endeavour? Can it be that a kind of cold indiffer- 
~ence is creeping over some of us, and that the strife is 
being felt too hard for the easeful desires of the flesh ! 
My friends, let us answer these questions not to one 
another, but to God, and view our 
His love”—(loud cheers.) Reference had been made to 
‘the loss the Sunday school had sustained in the retirement 
of Mr. George Cunliffe. He could do no less than express 
‘the lively regret he felt personally, as did all the teachers 
‘that Mr. Cunliffe had found it necessary to cease his con- 
“nection with the Sunday school. He (Mr. Coe) hoped it 
' was only for the present; for the influence on his own 
“lass of a teacher like Mr. Cunliffe, was very important 
_indeed, and could not perhaps be overrated. The influence 
~of such an example had a still greater effect in keeping up 
the tone that pervades the Sunday school generally. He 
believed that there was a higher influence that a teacher 
~could exert than the highest intellectual culture; for a 
‘Sunday school teacher should be able to lead his class in 
‘the way they should go in the practical duties of life. He 
~ . believed, also, that the Sunday school should produce the 
very highest effect on the life politically, and that there is 
-an intimate connection between religion and politics. 
‘Young people should be taught to be earnest and zealous 
~ in as many different directions as possible; and no better 
“service could be rendered to the community or to the 
‘church than by any one coming amongst them and giving 
: a distinct and clear appreciation of the great histo 
of that struggle for religious and political freedom whic 
* ought to be so dear to us, and to which we owe so many 
-of our present privileges. He had taken upon him to do 
as well as he possibly could the great and important duty 
_ Of teaching the class of young men in connection with 
that school; and while he regretted Mr. Cunliffe’s absence 
he could not say that he regretted having been compelled 
to undertake this work. He only wished the class might 
_ have as much interest in the lessons as he (Mr. Coe) had; 
and that the result of that connection, whether long or 
. might make the young men more intimately his 
. fri than they otherwise could have been. (Cheers.) 
After a number of other remarks of a local character, 
Mr. Coe concluded by saying that if, in the past year, 
there had been any shortcomings on his part—he did not 
- mean in things that he had done, because he had done 
. them with all the strength he had, and did not apologise 
_ for them; but if there had been things which he had left 
“undone, he threw himself on their kind consideration, 
“knowing well that they would 
An he stay cs oe 
(Loud cheers.) 
_. An interesting 
through. 
c NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
-. Norice.—Our Sriends would oblige if they would kindly 
md their news paragraphs so as td arrive never later than 
y morning, otherwise we are comfelled to cut them 
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musical programme was then gone 
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NTMENTS.—The Rey. Wm. Mitchell, of 
and accepted a cordial and unanimous 
nister of the Whitfield-street co 
i enter upon his duties the first 
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answers in the light of 


THE UNITARIAN HE 


RALD. 


The chapel and schoolroom now present a very cheerful appear- 
ance, which would have a beneficial effect upon the minds of the 
children and their parents, All the institutions in connection 
with the mission were in good working order, and Mr. apd Mrs, 
Andrews were gaining in the neighbourhood a continually 
increasing influence. During the late severe weather Mr, 
Andrews had taken his part along with other missionaries in the 
neighbourhood, in the distribution of the funds raised to relieve 
the distress that prevailed amongst the poor. Mr. Andrews 
related some very pleasing circumstance$ in connection with 


: i [his special visits in distributing the Mayor’s fund, where 
hear.) Mr. Haslam eulogised the choir for their | 


help was declined where there was just work enough to 
afford the bare necessaries of life. One in particular was that of 
a tailor whom he found sitting at work upon the floor of his room, 
which was beautifully clean. His wife and child were with ‘him, 
but there was scarcely an article of furniture in the room, not 
even a bedstead; the bed was placed upon the floor ina corner, 
but neat and tidy. As soon as Mr. Andrews entered, the man, 
guessing his errand, said in a cheerful tone, ‘‘ We don’t want | 
any relief here, sir, we can find bread, and that will do until 
work is more plentiful, give it to those who are worse off than 
we are.” Mr, Andrews remarked in how pleasant and friendly 
a manner the missionaries. had worked together—all sectarian 
jealousy was forgotten in the presence of the appalling distress 
that prevailed. If only the same feeling could always be kept 
up, the efforts to benefit the poor and neglected would be far 
more successful than they are. There was also in the report of Mrs. 
Andrews a very interesting statement regarding some young 
people whom the Mission had assisted to emigrate. A boy had 
been sent to the Howard Home in New York, and finding that 
he was likely to do well, very much wished that his sister and 
younger brother should also be sent out. The sister, a young 
woman in domestic service, was very steady, and had the greatest 
desire to do well, but she was never safe from the evil influence 
of her family. So Mrs, Andrews collected money enough to send 
her and her younger brother to join their elder brother. The 
young woman took the passage money as a loan, and as 
soon as she got a situation she began saying until she had 
enough to pay Mrs. Andrews. She concluded the letter in 
which she inclosed the money with these words—‘* What would 
have become of me if it had not been for your kindness.” Mr. 
Herbert Thomas stated that the late Miss Mary Carpenter, of 
London had left a sum of money to Miss Mary Carpenter, of 
Bristol, to be divided among the Bristol charities. The execu- 
tors considering this a sacred trust, had handed it over to Mr. 
Thomas, who said that as he knew there waseno object in which 
Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, took a deeper interest than the 
Mission, the Mission would have a share in it. 


BuRNLEY.—On Thursday evening March 2o, a most successfu] 
concert was given in the Unitarian Schoolroom, Trafalgar-street, 
under the auspices and for the benefit of the Tonic Sol-Fa Class 
held in connection with the school. The room was well filled 
with a highly respectable and very appreciative audience, who 
loudly applauded the best efforts of the artistes engaged. The 
programme was a varied oné. Altogether it may be said that the 
concert was a great success, and all the persons present thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

MANSFIELD OLD MEETING HousE.—The annual meeting of 
the congregation was held on Sunday last, when, after some 
business of a formal nature had been transacted, it was stated by 
the chapel-warden that the Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A., 
who had previously announced his resignation, wishes to vacate 
the pulpit at the commencement of the approaching autumn, 
when he will have been for twenty-one years pastor of this 
congregation, : ; 

MANCHESTER: LOWER MOSLEY-sTREET ScHOOLS.—The 
annual meeting of the supporters of these schools was held on 
Monday evening, the Rev. W. Gaskell presiding. The forty- 
third annual report (read by Mr W. E. Nanson, the secretary) 
stated that during the past year the schools had fully sustained 
their well known and deserved reputation. The number of 
scholars upon the books was as follows :—Boys, 420; girls, 154; 
infants, 119. The total Government grant earned, including 
£26 for pupil teachers, was £579, or 19s. 6 Jad, per head on the 
average attendance. The number of boys who had made the 
requisite attandances was 350. Of that number 320 presented 
themselves for examination, 250 being examined on paper, and 
the failures numbered only 32, so that 97 percent were successful. 
Of the exhibitions offered by the Manchester School Board only 
one had been obtained by a pupil from these schools, but the 
scholars had obtained nine of the twenty foundation scholarships 
offered at the Manchester Grammar School in January last, 
together with the three Cartwright scholarships. The examina- 
tions in drawing, under the Science and Art Department, were 
very satisfactory, prizes being obtained by 54 boys, and the grant 
amounted to £17. 10s. In the girls’ school tor pupils were 
presented for examination, and the failures numbered “1 I, the per 
centage of passes being 96%, The Sunday school continued in a 
ping satisfactory condition, but neither an increase in the number 
on the books nor in the average attendance could be recorded. 
The number on the books in the boys’ and girls’ schools was 308 
and the average attendance was 80 in the morning and 200 in the 
afternoon, The evening class department, in connection with 
which there were 480 students during the past session, was very 
flourishing. Mr. R. Wade read the financial statement, which 
showed that the total income arising from all sources, including a 
balance in hand at the commencement of the year, had been 
£2,049. The expenditure amounted to £1,864, leaving a balance 
in hand of £185. On the ordinary outlay there was a deficiency 
of £85, and to meet an extra expenditure of 4283 for alterations 
an investment had been realised, the sum obtained thereby being 
4454, which was brought over to the ordinary account, The 
report and balance sheet were adopted. ; 


STAND,—The seventh annual meeting of the Band of Hope 
was held on Saturday last, March 22nd, the Rev. W. C. Squier, 


resident, in the chair. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
s er of the New Jerusalem Church, Besses ; Mr. Stead, 
of the Home Missionary Board; and Mr. Darbyshire. Mr. 


Stead sang two songs which were well received. There were 
also other songs and recitations and a farce—‘* Number One 
Round the Corner.” There was a good attendance. 


WARRINGTON.—Onur readers will see, by an advertisement on 
another page, that the Cairo-street Chapel is to be re-opened on 
Sunday next. Extensive alterations have been made, and the 
interior has been thoroughly cleaned and beautified. A hand- 
some screen has been erected at the north end of the chapel, 
which forms, on the right hand, a comfortable vestry, and on the 
left an organ chamber, whilst a recess in the centre is occupied 
by a new pulpit, an admirable piece of workmanship. The 
nel read coy mentee by om oe and Son, from 
designs under the supervision of Wm. Owen, Esgq., architect. 
The ornamentation has been under the care of Me Chandley, 
The and we heartily congratulate 
which will increase their already 

The ex are, we understand, sligh 
and we trust 


tl 
u the collections next Sunday will 
go far to cover the amount needed, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Llandudno and the Preacher’s Voice.—The Rev. J. M. Dixon, 


Hull, writes to us that the article in our issue of the 7th’ instar t, on the 
Hydropathic Establishment, Llandudno, and si 1 J.M.D., has been 
ascribed to him, he having sometimes written under the same initials, and that 
consequently he has been applied to for further information as to the means 
of restoring the throat to a healthytone. The writer of the article in question 
would advise correspondents to address the manager of the Establishment for 
the prospectus.—Eds. U. H. . 


*," Weare compelled to hold over several news paragraphs 
=. : £ 
along with Dudley report till next week, together with advertisments that 

came to ulate nearly a column in length. 


SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP. 


To the Editors.—In reply to ‘‘G. H. D.” I fail to see that he 
has dispelled any of my reasons for advocating Simplicity of 
Worship. He has made a mis-statement in saying that I wish 
to tie my brethren down. If he looks at my letter again he will 
see that I write of Unitarians departing from the Simplicity of 
Worship which has been one of their chief characteristics, and 
make my appeal to those who think as I do to defend and uphold 
their opinions, Surely there is nothing illiberal about that. I 
like to see variety of opinions in our churches, and believe every 
one has a right to his own. Then he argues on suppositions of 
what I am and what I think. What forms and Tituals have done 
may be seen in many orthodox churches. They have become 
sacred things not to be altered—laws made by man, and by 
repetition invested with divine authority, ceremonies for the good 
of the soul, and how few feel the real significance Christ taught 
in the homeliness which ‘‘G, H. D,.” says repels many who 
would join our church. His teachings seem to. besa negative to 
the Jewish forms and ceremonies practised at that time. Is it 
not by those seemingly unimportant beginnings of forms that in 
many Christian churches there is such an elaborate system of 
prayer and ceremony used? Does not man worship more in the 
spirit when he can worship in a calm and quiet manner, without 
requiring his emotions excited? In singing the mind generally 
absorbs sound, and I have often heard it expressed that it was a 
pretty hymn, if the music was pleasing, or vice versa. But, 
granting the soothing influence of musical sound, where is the 
real and permanent good? With regard to the growth of Uni- 
tarian influence I must differ from “G. H. D.” very much. I 
believe it is both growing and spreading. One instance I ¢an 
give of a small chapel that is replaced by a church four times the 
size, and filled by the congregation. “There is a more liberal 
thought springing up in all churches, so that in time it may not 
be either one sect or another, but a Universal Church. One 
more supposition is, that I am a convert from some Dissenting 
body, or else bred up a Unitarian. Iam neither. I was never 
interfered with, so that I went to some place of worship, and I 
attended a High Church of England for some time. My com- 
plaints may sound to ‘G, H. D.” to be a cry of “No Popery!” 
but I can assure him I have an objection to attack the Teligious 
opinions of any body, while always ready to defend my own. 
Thanking you for the space you have allowed me, I am, yours 
very truly, ERNEST TIPPING, 


Southport, March roth, 1879. 
CROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening 

next, March 3oth, the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., will Lecture on 
‘The Strait Gate.” “Service at 630. All Seats Free. An Offertory. 


STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
On Sunday next the Rev. A. B. CAMM-will preach. Inthe morning, 

on “The Christ of Humanity;” and in the evening, on “‘ The Religion of 

Jesus—its Relation to Ancient Faiths.” The Offertory. All Seats Free. 


IRMINGHAM.—The NINETY-SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY of the OLD MEETING SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
On Sunday, March goth, 1879, the ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached 
in the Old Meeting House, by the Rev. R. LAIRD COLLIER. D.D ) 
Collections will be made after each Service in aid of the School Funds. 
Service in the morning at rr o’clock; in the evening at 6 30. 


IVINGTON.—The ANNUAL SERMON on Sunday 
afternoon, May 25th next. Preacher, Rev. W. M. AINSWORTH. 

wy eee D.—SCHOOL SERMONS, June 15th. Morning, 

Rey. G. H. WELLS,.M.A, Evening. Rev. T. R. ELLIOTT. 


M4NCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Good 
Friday next, the r1th April, at Monton. 

The day’s proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
in the Church, when a SERMON will be preached by the Rev. PHILIP 
HH. WICKSTEED, M.A., of London. Service to commence at 11 o'clock. 
After the Sermon a Collection will be made in aid of the Publishing Fund, 
as the Committee is most desirous of paying off the debt due to the treasurer. 

After this Service, DINNER will be provided in the Schoolroom at a 
charge of Ninepence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o'clock, the Chair to 
be taken by the President of the Association, J. PI LCHER, Esq. 

TEA will be provided at four o'clock in the Schoofroom, at a charge of 
Sixpence each person. 

As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at Monton, both 
for Dinner and Tea, the Committee trusts that all friends will avail themselves 
of the same, and thus avoid the possibility of a loss. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o'clock prompt, JOHN 
DENDY, Esq., B.A., in the Chair. 

The following Papers will be read, to be followed by discussion :— 

Mr. JOHN DENDY, Jun., of Monton :— 
ubject: ‘*Sunday Schools a Social Power.” 
Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT, of Strangeways :— 
Subject: “The Place of the Sunday School in Education.” 

Deputations from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire Sunday School 

Associations are expected'to be present. 


4 


Arrangements are being made fora SPECIAL TRAIN to leave Victoria 


Station, for Patricroft, at 10 30 a.m. 
OHN REYNOLDS, b Hon Secse 
. M. HIGGINSON, . 


HIB®BERT PLA Vi Ad | Se 


In compliance with the provision of their Trust Deed, the Trustees being 
about to revise and thoroughly reconsider the scheme they are now acting 
on, hereby invite suggestions for their consideration merry ach Fevision. 

Communications may be addressed to the undersigned be‘sre the rst day 


of May, 1879. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


BLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


At the suggestion, and with the support of some friends who visited 
Blackpool on March oth, it has been decided to solicit SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for an AMERICAN ORGAN, in the belief that with better music the 
attractiveness and efficiency of the Services during the coming season will 
be increased. ‘The va a the amounts already promised, and further 


subscriptions will be acknowledged in the Heradd :— ‘L a 

s. d. 

Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, Bolton ......4...eeeceeee> 200 

Mrs. Thos. Rawson, Miacctedtacieasvithdss<x es a @ 

Bae. Ticks, Blackpool *cdicwe vena yive bend 200 

Mr. Burtles, Blackpool Shakes shaneeeeue ; °° 

tr. REO os ob entry er Wier ta<t eo °° 

Fae rials Bhsceepoel «on yene os enon 02 ++ com 2 C1 

~ . Camm, kpool Peer eee ee ee eeetereriseeee OTD O 

Subscriptions will be received by Mr. j. W. Holt, 9, Talbot-road, and the 

Rev, A, B, Camm, Blackpool. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


‘March 28, 1879. 


COMING WEEK. 


BIRMINGHAM: Orv Meetinc.—School Sermons 


will be preached on Sunday by the Rev. R. Laird 
Collier, D.D., at 11 and 6 30, 

BIRMINGHAM: Newnart Hitt.—Qn Sunday, 
re-opening services morning and evening continued, 
by the Rev. John Cuckson. 

DOB LANE.—On Sunday, at 6 30, lecture by the Rev. 
T. Lloyd Jones, on “ Utilitarian Religion.” 

LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY.— 
Annual meeting on Wednesday, at Stamford-street 
Chapel. 

MANCHESTER: Bearp Memortat Unton.—On 
Monday, at the Memorial Hall, chair taken at 7 


o'clock by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., and lecture 
on * The Condensation of Gases,” by Professor Roscoe, 


F.R.S. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-streetT CHaret.~On Sun- 
day, at 6 30, the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., will preach 
on “ The Strait Gate.” 

MANCHESTER: Stranceways.—On Sunday morning 
at 10 30, and evening at 6 30, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
will preach. 


WARRINGTON.—On Sunday, re-opening of Cairo- 
street Chapel. Preachers—morning at ro 30, Rev. H. 
E. Dowson, B.A.; evening at 6 30, Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A. 


cy “NOW RI READY. 
HE UNITARIAN POCKET 


* ALMANAC. 


The Tuck gilt edges having been sold out, A FEW 
Additional Copies have been prepared, and are now 
ready, price 1s. 

The Cloth at 6d. -are all sold; and a very few remain 


of the 
s. d. 
Pelt case, red edges, with Diary ...... We Gg 
PAPEV COVES 6. 5. sees ee geead JiR works QF 
Orders should be sent to JOHN PHILLIPS, 


at once, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ALE OF WORK.—The ANNUAL 
SALE of ake a on behalf of the Funds of the Band 
om Faith will take fe lace on Easter Tuesday and Wed- 
at the WESTGATE CHAPEL * SCHOOL 
SOOus. WAKEFIELD. Any contributions will be 
thankfully received by Mrs. Goodwyn Barmby, Westgate 
Parsonage, Wakefiel 


ALE OF WORK.—BURNLEY: 

TRAFALGAR STREET CHURCH.—A SALE 
of USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES will 
nis place here on Good Friday, and Saturday, April 11x 
and 12. 

Contributions, either in money or in goods, earnest! 
solicited, and will be gratefully received by Mrs. Leyland, 
119, Sha kspeare Terrace ; or by Mrs. Blezard, of Holly 
Bank, Burnley. 

Further particulars in future announcements. 


EARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Monday evening, 31st PRGFESSOR 
H. E. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph. will deliver a 
LECTURE on “The Babe % the Gases,” illus- 
trated by experiments, The REV. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., will take the chair at Seven o'clock. Tea will 
be provided from 6 to 7 at Sixpence each, for those 
desiring it. Members and friends are cordially invited. 

W. C. BOWIE, Hea. Sec. 

Memorial Hall, Albert Square. . 


V ARRINGTON.—CAIRO STREET | 
CHAPEL.—This Chapel, aftef the completion 
of important alterations, including the erection of a new 
Pulpit, Vestry; and Organ Screen, in.addition to the 
re-painting of the interior, will be RE-OPENED on 
Sunday, 30th inst., when at ro 30 a.m. Service will be 
conducted | by the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A.; 
Se , by the Rev. J. EDWIN ODGERS, M. A. 
hte lection will be made at the close of each Service, 
to meet the expense incurred in the “work, the sum of 
4100 still being required to defray the cost. The sub- 
scriptions of friends who are unable to be present at the 
Services, but would like to contribute, maybe sent to 
. Charles Broadbent, The Hollies, Latchford, Warrington, 
Hon. Treas., or to John P. Hudson, "Grappen ll, 
A se sate Hon. Sec., and will be thankfully acknow- 
edge: 


I ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held in the Stamford-street Chapel, es) 
on Wednesday evening. April and, 1879, Sir J. 
LAWRENCE, Bart., 1.P. (President of the Soclcty) 
in the chair. Tea at Half- -past Six o’clock. The chair 
to be taken at Half-past Seven o'clock precisely. 

Tickets for the Fea, price Sixpence each, may- be 
obtained of any member of the committee; at the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association’s Rooms, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand; and at Stamford-street Chapel. Admis- 
sion to the Business Meeting, Free. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1879. 


All applications for these, Examinations must be made 
* in writing to the Secretary-not later than April 10. Such 
applications must state— 


(a) The full names and addresses of candidates who 
intend to present themselves for examina’ 


(6) The subjects in which they desire to be examined. 


(c) The full names and addresses of at least two persons 
who will undertake personally to contluct the examination 
in’ accordance with the veanlatione. Of these, one must 
also undertake to.act as local correspondent, through 
whom all subsequent correspondence with the College 
authorities must pass, 


(@) A fee of 2s. 6d. for each candidate must be forwarded 
with the application. 


P.O.0. to be made payable at Withington to the 


Seerétary, 
Rey. CHARLES T. POY NTLING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


[I ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely. 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on 
the adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for 
Competition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per 
annum, tenable for two years; at any British or Irish 
University, 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar 
is to furnish a written statement that it is his dona fide 
intention to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity 
Student the first Session after graduation, 

The EXAMINATION will be held at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C., on Thursday and 
Friday, May 8th and oth, at Nine a.m, 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., _- 
26, George-street, Manchester; or 
REV. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
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BRS: 


13, South-bill Road, Liverpool. | Edinburgh. 


YNN NEW SCHOOLS: 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
LONDON: 


Now ready, No. 40, for April, 
Oo U Gn Sy 
Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. 

Contents—Stories from Histofy; Fitz Robert and 
Helie; A Story of Jesus and Peter; The Arab’s Answer} 


¥ 
= 


- - 7 may. nae B. PULA “ s z How Beautifu is Earth; Thoughts Worth Remembering; 
J. Warren cee cd thee ccs cas ten wallieaal RLS. Gi, ine Little French Midshipman ; Grand- 
teeth | so yen ties x x © | mother's Story; = Day Out, a plea for the poor town 
C. Aikin.. r 1 0 | Children; Puzzle B + 
R. Field S228 Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
A. Bourne . viseresee ¥ xX © | folk-street, Strand. 
Jas. Heywood, MA, FRS.. sions). 9..3,.°) ee 
W. A. Garrett ........ eae tae Oe NUTSFORD.—There will be TWO 
E. Enfield.. too5 2 2 0 VACANCIES for Boarders in Miss ARDERN’S 
J. - Pellings..« eR F é School after the Easter vacation. 
erry. ..« eovccalvcconwpios odaseaspecacecs O26 
W. < London «.. ES TTRT SRL MO : a : ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
“ G. Rhodes « e BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
i. G. Shaen Jun. TUINININNISINTININT e 10 6 | Spectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
Dr, Aspland . ee i iso @ cipal. 2 Sees iS ae eet 
R. H. B. : e208" S 
Miss Swanwick... RPS Tees HH Cees Sew IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 
Miss A. Swanwigk: ii. isth vevnsits smote oe. OTS COVENTRY,—Founded in_1865, by the Rev. 
Mis. ©. M, Hilson. ere  y x o| G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a fifst-class Education 
A Friend * 1 1 ©] at. a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
w. o to 6 | grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
Miss Preston..’.... 100 adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 
Mrs. Tesch > 
BATH: api he ° §&°! DOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Search, ex Mi ' No. 10, LIQUORPOND STREET, BOST ON, 
ae ne ny. © 0 ©] TINCOLNSHIRE.—Principal: MISS BOUTOFT; 
Ww a2 A} cc oka O70 © | assisted by Competent Teachers. Vacancies for two or 
y a AGALE vee ee eee veer ee ene © S ©! three Young Ladies, or little Boys, as Boarders: terms 
q Pa W. Robberds i hah alin : — a4 moderate: good references 
Bis Soe ns coger aatirec re Bg HEATH BROW SCHOOL, 
BRISTOL: : HAMPSTEAD. 
Revnhe N. Blatchford, B.A Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
ais t BESEREMEy ruens een se ae CAs 1 10 0] Lond., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. Mathematics: John 
Ls J. een ey 3h aye Bridge, M,A., Lond. The arrangements of the School 
2s'F <BR ERNE sys TRee Se gs 30 si 0 10 © | permit of some girls being received with their brothers. 
c. Des riz... © 5 °|° The SUMMER TERM begins on May Ist. 
j Wane ° 5 ©! Prospectus on application to Mrs CaAsz, Heath Brow, 
TC a, eae ahs goat hl bobcats Se ri Hampstead, London. 
Bhat AMOR AE capitis << snassivnre ocetgns xian!) O89 ? 
Herbert Thomas 11...) 2 ‘2 0| T ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
Macy Sbatock f23.eF icitis enon se cide cvgaee O 100C ANCE HOTEL, Fa Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
Ac Champion .2iisin< ta ge sheet sles sesess © 10 © | bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
WW: Butcher’ .), anfais4 50) seve ote PORN Ch fae. OE LER FSS BEF SET OP CT TE Da 
Ripe E CO DUA go os ga ege cach ap Wiisibe gs 01F Ore, LACKPOOL.—CHANNING HOUSE, 
Wiese Cpater: 1. ies cccg eke vepisenevertseene O LO. O 39, QUEEN “SQUARE. 
aes Sear teeeeeeseseraecnsesess O10 0 Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 
si Wn in ee eaeyees da Sala aie rete on > Visitors will find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent 
C. W. Dennis, Auckland, New Zealand . 0130 on. application. 2: 


ICYCLES.—The largest & best-selected 


Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—E.LpeERKIN’s BicycLe Depot, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
G9 B-Y "AN. DB, oh xQuNs 
IRONMONGERS AND GASFITTERS, 


Beg to inform their friends and the pure of their 
RemovaL from 15, Piccapitty, to 9, VICTORIA 
BUILDINGS, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ITCHELL anv CO., Cutlers, &c. 
NEW PREMISES, 50 MARKET STREET, 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


W. Morris AND Co., 


LADIES ann GENTLEMEN’S . 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


AM: CLERK, aged 209, pained Uni- 
tarian, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address 
L.M.N., 8, Hyde Place, Royal Hill, Greenwich. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for a Lady, 
with a Widow Lady in the West of England: terms 
moderate.—Address B., Herald Office, Manchester, 


\WVJANTED, a NURSE, for a Young 

Baby and Three Little Boys, who attend a day 
school.—Apply to Mrs. Armstrong, 23, sh 
Nottingham. 


aN WELL-TRAINED Young GOVER- 

NESS is REQUIRED to teach a class of juniors 
in a school.—For further particulars apply to A. L., 
Guardiax Office, Knutsford. 


ANTED, a Good Plain COOK, and 

a thorongh HOUSE a PARLOUR MAID. 

Must have good- characters : oped Pat please not 

apply.—Address, before Weslnias ay, Mrs. M., 5, Notting 
Hill Square, London, W. 


A LADY, who has been teaching for six 
years, wishes for a Resident or Daily ENGAGE- 
MENT in May. English, Latin, French, German, 
Music, Drawing, Dancing.— Address Y.Z., care of Rev. 
T. W. Freckelton, 28a, Lonsdale Square, London, N. 


LADY, just returned from the Conti- 
negt, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESI- 
DENT _ GOVERNESS. Acquirements — English, 
German, French, Music. & eaten references given arid, 
required. —Address L. O., Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


DUCATION.—A YOUNG LADY 
holding Certificate of Preceptors College, and who 

also understands the Kindergarten System, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT in a family or school at ne end of 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per és at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER Patterns Free per post 


EAFNESS.—Noises in the head and 

ears, and giddiness.— Sufferers should send 

stamped envelope for iculars to Mr. J. DENTON, 
173, REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON. GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 


| March. First-class references.—Address S. F. M., High eh SC ae Hed pa oe aS A REA ES: 
SRO NORIO. | oa 2 dyes eels ‘And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 
H OUSEKEEPER.—Highly Respect- 
able Widow (40), wishes RE- SC UNGAGEMENT tT RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
as above,-to a single gentleman or widower, where a girl SAMPLE ’ CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
is kept: good cook and thoroughly domesticated :_refer- | Dressing , and Cases, Ladies and Gentlemen's 
ences, &c., from late employer.—Address B. S., 17, | Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 


Strattan-street, Leeds. 


MAUD 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. ) 
N.B.—ORpDERS AND Repairs Promptty ExecuTep. 


E RoF Reorqis | ya ype anal, 

e All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, 

257, OxForD-sT. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester, 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. | | 
IDEBOTHAM AND COn, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE, MAKERS, ©’ 


RGAN FOR SALE.—A fine, three 

manual Organ, from Bury Unitarian Chapel, 22 

stops, by Wren.—Apply W. E. Richardson, Or; n Builder, 
Organ Factory, Miulton-street, Hulme, Manchester. 


ARPENTERS’CHANTS.—Selections 


from this work er ee for the use of choirs by 
F. Poynting, Monton, Eccles, to whom apply. 


Post free, rs. 6d. each. 
AND OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND AN eget 


Vols.:1, 2, 3, a 
Address, GOODWYN BARMBY WAKEFIELD. 


DUCATIONAL NOTES, by 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. Copies ny be had 

, et pe, applying to the author, at Sandy Knoll,+ 
ores' 


ottingham. 
~~ ee 
YMNS OF EXPERIENCE AND 
HOPE.—Any Person wishing to Dispose of 
Copies of this Book in largt.or small quantities, cone or 
second-hand, is requested to communicate with G, c. 
FISHER, Bookseller, Cornhill, Bridgwater. 


and Estimates for Church Fittin, 
27, BLACKFRIARS STRE 7, MANCHESTER, 


R> I 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE, 


Moderate Prices. 


Stocksinthe'Kingdom, Umbrellas Re-covered in 

Now Ready. lialf-an-hour. es moSt moderate.—WALMSLEY 

THE STRANGEWAYS PSALTER, | and ages corner of Victoria-streét, -St. Mary’s Gate; 
and HYMNS SUPPLEMENTARY to HYMNS | and 60, Market-street, Manchester. 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME, With Beatitudes, &c. 
Compiled by J. T. MARRIOTT. Post-free, 1s. 4d. 
Reduction on so copies. 

Manchester : Abel Heywood and Son, wig 
Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street ; or Compiler. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 


Déposito: 
Pictures, Musical 
Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 


ee by =. ine 
at Cornbrook 


Se a cat 


uarterly Journal of Religious Thought and | Pan icon 
Life, Sdited b ty CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Altrincham m Railway to anaes all parts of the dawey 
Price 2s. 6d. Ten Shillings Per annum, post free, system, Free. 


ApRIL, 1879. 
1. Hebrew Literature. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Edward 


MAS TU 
Rifas. AND CABINE 
i. aan of Amusements. By STREET, 


88, JOHN DALTON 


3 Cie bas hire a Reply. By Maria #2 THOMES OX 
fe y- n 
- The Conditi c Ww in Free MANUFA 
+ cotbe, Dames oy ch ‘ommon A a Be ACIURER, 
5. Max pilin’: Shae Lectures. By Reales, w. ‘ 
6. ’ of Ecclesiastical Events, 
7-__ Notices of Books. 4 


<PROUSERS well made from Stylish | 


‘ormity I 
7 ~»| Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ 


Illustrations and Prices on eT ok Also Designs 


Ld L.1.bos, & § ONG 


A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Children s BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 


re 
MBRELLAS.—One of the Largest } 


SSS ee ee ee eee ee 
MANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 

for Storing Househald Parniture, 
nstruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 


by Acad inom own Vaum acai oe 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES: 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
| do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, N NEAR EXCHANGE. 


\ RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann's Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 


superior quality, 48s. for half-a- -dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


‘EA URI URNS, for Schools or Public 
~ Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 
‘apse 


I 2 4 5 6 gal. 
13/6 15/6 18/6 2x/- 23/6 27/- 
Japanned the same price. 

If with two taps, 2/6-each extra, 1o per cent allowed 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Semitic race appears to be fruitful in phrase- 

_ ‘makers, Sir J. Goldsmid burst out during the Cyprus 

-- debate, and styled the Premier, “the licensed romancer 

» of a prosaic Ministry.” It reads like one of Dizzy’s 
own good things. 


_ The Theological Review has articles of the accustomed 
| high quality, among which is one which we trust will 

haye some good effect in steadying the wavering attitude 
‘of too many members of our liberal communities. 
* Mr. Charles Beard has shown amply and effectively, 
-as we think, in this paper on Common Worship in 

Free Churches, that “ Freedom, no less than Wisdom, 
“is justified of her children.” 


Scotland is now in the thick of School Board elec- 
‘tions, and everywhere the drum ecclesiastic is being 
‘beaten with the utmost vigour. In Edinburgh 
nearly half the candidates present themselves to public 
‘favour as belonging to this or that church, and in other 

laces the proportion of sectarian candidates is said to 
be even greater. It is curious to see such numbers 
of anti-papal enthusiasts playing into the hands of the 
“Church of Rome. There is, however, a growing 
disgust at this in many quarters, and in the large 
towns, notably in Glasgow and Aberdeen, energetic 
movements are being made in favour of unsectarian 
candidates. — 

Mr. J. R. Pretyman, in this month’s Contemporary, 
would not like to see the “ Disenclosure of the Angli- 
‘can Paddock,”—as he somewhat irreverently speaks 
-of the disestablishment of the Church of England ;— 
but he is fully persuaded that if the Church is to be 
“certain reforms and simplifications of her 
teekecos and complex formularies must be carried 
out, so as to extend her communion.” We are not 
hopeful that anything of the kind can be carried out to 
extent here proposed, or that if it were, the object 

ired would be then accomplished. ‘There are so 
many to convert beside the established authorities 

_ tbefore comprehension can be talked of! But we must 


= puta yalue upon the testimony here given that “ those 
Jk > have opportunities of earning the real senti- 
. of the educated and sober-minded, but unde- 


ative laity of the Church, will agree with the 
writer in believing that there is a wide dissatis- 
with the formularies in many particulars, as they 

» now stand.” — 


4 

The Rev. R. L. Carpenter, discoursing a few Sundays 
ago on Elihu Burritt, the Peacemaker, recalled the 
time when the “ learned blacksmith” came to England 
Consul at Birmingham—1846—and 
that “peace was more popular then 
in it is now.” Burritt embraced every opportunity 
set forth his favourite theme. On hismode of treating 
ubject Mr. Carpenter observes :—He did not rouse 

fight against war, so much as pel us, an 
dus, of the need of peace and brotherhood. 

who was the chief promoter of the Peace 


a? 


Convention which met in Paris in 1849, and received 
with other delegates much consideration from the 
Republican Government then in power. A new era 
it was fondly hoped had commenced; but ere long that 
delusion was dispelled, and the war fever again was 
upon us. Another bond of brotherhood with which 
Burritt tried to cincture the earth was his scheme of 
an Ocean Penny Postage. Mr. Carpenter says truly 
that, “as arule, we may expect that the more com- 
munication we have with each other, the more averse 
we shall be to war.” 


The services at Salem, Massachusetts, in which 
Unitarian and Universalists were united, have had a 
success beyond all expectation. On Sunday evenings, 
since November last, Union meetings have been held 
in the churches of both ‘denominations in Salem and 
five neighbouring towns. We are informed that there 
has not been a suggestion of antagonism or jealousy. 
‘No doctrinal differences have obtruded themselves. 
Moral and religious topics have been presented ina 
manner which shows that the two bodies have not only 
the same things to say in all matters that pertain to the 
practical conduct of life, but also that they say them 
much after the same fashion. Seeking for likeness and 
not for difference, it has surprised even those who were 
near neighbours to know how great the likeness is. 
One notable result has been that an influence which is 
marked has been exerted in quarters where it was 
hardly hoped the influence of any church could reach, 
and many have been drawn to listen who had long 
since abandoned all desire for church fellowship. 


Here are specimens of the smart things which our 
cousins across the Atlantic know so well how to say 
and write. This is from the Boston Congregationalist : 
“We know of a church which, instead of putting up a 


clock in its audience-room, has a cheap but serviceable. 


watch, which lies in a hollow made for it on the pulpit 
desk, where the preacher cannot help seeing it although 
it is not visible-to his hearers. Results, a saving of 
money, short sermons, and no turning round on the 
part of the audience.” Yet another from the Christian 
Union :—“ The underlying cause of poor prayer- 
meetings, is that the pastor has nothing in his head and 
the people have nothing in their hearts.” One more 
from the Sunday School Times :—“ If a man unusually 
brilliant jis available as a teacher or preacher, his 
brilliancy is often accepted as presumptive evidence 
that he isa holy man. If Balaam were now on earth, 
he could probably find a prompt settlement with a 
prominent church.” 


Those who love plain-speaking, and who are some- 
times annoyed by the process of sugar-coating un- 
pleasant things which is carried on (especially in such 
matters as giving characters to untrustworthy servants, 
and in dismissing disagreeable members to others 
churches) may approve the charming frankness of the 
following letter of dismissal recently given, according 
to the Wew York Independent, to a member who was 
leaving one branch of the Methodist Church for 
another :— . 

G. C., the bearer, has been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on this circuit for about two years; but now 
withdraws from our communion to join another, <A good share 
of the time he has been with us he has been disaffected and made 
trouble. It seems impossible to preach the truth without offend- 
ing him. I sincerely hope that in his new church relations he 
may become a Christian and ledrn to Jove the truth. I earnestly 
recommend him to the prayers and sympathy of the brethren of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. Do him all the good you can, 
brethren, for I really fear he will lose his soul. I am quite sure 
there is no one like him in Heaven. I hope he may become a 
different man before he dies.—J. E. W., preacher in charge. 
November 29, 1878. Matt. xxvi. 14—16. M. 25. 40, 


Our friend the Rev. J. G. Slater sends us a few 
extracts from a letter received from a friend and 
former companion, now living in Napier, New Zealand, 
which will be of interest to many of our readers :— 

We have received all the publications you kindly sent. . . . 
I would like you to place nty name on the subscribers’ roll of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association asa 10s. member. I 
notice from the last report that the Association is doing a vast 
amount of good, and well deserves support. Mr. Spriggs would 
like you to send the Unitarian Worthies by our friend Mr. 
Spears. The literature you sent we relish very much, My wife 
is greatly taken with the Christian Freeman, I cannot tell you 
how Minnie longed to have Young Days. The Truthseeker’s 
have passed through many hands, and are now in Auckland. I 


have lent the Zheological Review on different occasions to the 
Church of England minister, who is greatly taken With it. He 
has often asked me when I expected more. Our number 
of Unitarian friends in Napier may easily be counted. . . . 
In Auckland the Rev. Mr. Edgar, formerly a Congregationalist 
minister, holds services of an unsectarian character, which are 
well attended. Although he does not call hinfself a Unitarian, 
he advocates their principles, and is sowing good seed. I 
suppose some of these days, when we get a little stronger, we 
shall have a dona fide Unitarian minister in various towns. I 
see some friends have been writing to the //era/d wishing they 
had a minister in Wellington. There are numbers ready to 
throw off their old belief if we had a few good leaders. In 
Dunedin Mr. Bright, a free-thought Spiritualistic lecturer, is 
doing good service in behalf of free Christianity. Two members 
of the present Government are advanced thinkers. Mr. Bolonie, 
the Colonial treasurer, was, I believe, a member of one of our 
Irish churches, and Mr, Stout, the Attorney-General, has advo- 
cated freedom of opinion from the platform on various occasions. 
- « «+ We have had a series of letters on the Sunday question 
by Mr. Colenso, a relation of Bishop Colenso. They have been 
published in pamphlet form, and I send you acopy. The Scotch 
Church minister is now delivering a course of sermons in reply, 
which I believe will also be published, 


On the death of Rev. John Weiss, at the age of 61 
years, which took place in Boston, on the gth ult., the 
Christian Register remarks that this sad event removes 
one of the most brilliant and incisive of that remarkable 
school of radical preachers and writers produced by 
the ripening influence of New England culture, liberal 
religious thought, and transcendental philosophy. 
Born in Boston, trained in Chauncy Hall, Framingham 
Academy, and Harvard College, he graduated from its 
Divinity School in 1843, getting also a partial course at 
the University of. Heidelberg. Then followed sixteen 
years, divided between pastoral work in the Unitarian 
churches of Watertown and New Bedford and anti- 
slavery agitation; then a period of failing health and 
intermittent public labour; and for the last 17 years he 
has devoted himself to literary work and lectures, deal- 
ing largely with Shakespearean studies and topics, 
social reform, and free religion. His “Life and 
Correspondence of Theodore Parker,” in two volumes, 
published in 1864, though not giving entire satisfaction, 
was a necessary, noble, and serviceable book; and his 
numerous contributions to the Christian Examiner, 
the Radical, the Atlantic, and Old and New, showed 
the wide range and affluence of his mind, the shining 
qualities of his style, and the energy of his convictions. 
He was a man in whom various and contradictory 
forces seemed to contend; but wondrous radiance 
streamed from him and showed him a child of the 
light. In later years his thoughts seem to have turned 
much toward the problem of immortality, as if he were 
drawn by a strong forefeeling of his own destiny toward 
that mystery which now hides him from our view. 


The Chicago paper Unity, with its motto “Freedom, . 
Fellowship, and Character in Religion,” which began 
its course last year as a ‘‘ Pamphlet Mission,” and was 
of ordinary pamphlet size, has entered upon its 
second year, in quarto form, and with a new editor, 
the Rey. H. M. Simmons. There is a department of 
“ Table-talk,” by'Robert Collyer, which English readers 
would like to see. The editor in his “greeting,” says: 


Unity will aim to be as unsectarian as its name. Many of its 
contributors are indeed nominally Unitarians; but the better 
Unitarians hold that name in no sectarian sense, and are, as Dr. 
Bellows said, ‘‘a sect only in their opposition to sectarianism.” 
They aim not to divide, but to unite. The old theologic doctrine 
of the unity of God, from which the name came, has led logically 
and historically to a belief in the unity of all religions and of the 
race. So we have long been wont, in pronouncing the word 
Unitarianism, to pass lightly over the avianism, and lay all the 
emphasis'on the Uiite, And now gladly dropping the #s# and 
every trace of sectarian bias, and igo | to the root of the 
word, in which its historic meaning and real spirit : lie, we 
proclaim our faith in Unity. This, too, is the word in which 
modern thought centres. History is showing that all religions are 
one; ethnology, that humanity is ove; biology, that all life is one; 
chemistry, that the earth is ome; and astronomy, that all worlds 
are one. Our paper aims to be faithful to this rising truth,—the 
unity of religions in righteousness, the unity of men with each other 
and with Nature, mo the unity of all in God. For this truth of 
unity will in turn prove itself a gospel, bringing a larger charity 
and a wiser life to men. But thus proclaiming the broadest re- 
ligion, Unity will not the less assert its own opinions. Its 
charity will not be ‘‘the mush of concession,” but will seek to 
give “manly furtherance” to the right, and ‘manly resistence 
tothe wrong. Being unsectarian, it will necessarily be to some 
extent anti-sectarian. Seeing the necessity, rights, and value of 
sects, it will not the less oppose the pretensions of sects who claim 
a monopoly of truth and salvation. It will contend not only 
against injustice and vice, but against narrowness and shallow- 
ness. This, too, its name demands. In doing this it will be 


helping to confirm the religion of truth, justice, and human 
brotherhood, and to bring “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 


peace.” o 
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DINGS. 
PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 


LouIsE CHANDLER Movutton writes in the Atheneum 
last week that Professor Longfellow has just passed his 
72nd birthday, yet there is nothing about him that 
even suggests old age, His figure is as erect and as 
perfectly proportioned as ever ; his eyes are bright and 
clear ; his whole face expressive of the joy of living. 
Yet he has been the busiest of men, this professor of 
the literatures of so many languages. 

Among the gifts presented to him on his recent 
birthday is one very beautiful in its design, and singu- 
larly touching in its history. It is a chair made from 
the wood of the chestnut tree which overshadowed the 
old smithy referred to in “The Village Blacksmith.” 
From the wood of this old tree the children of 
Cambridge procured to be made a stately, throne-like 
chair, The chestnut is stained black; the upholstering 
is of gréen leather ; the carving is something exquisite. 
It is a costly chair, and it was purchased by the 
contributions of the children of Cambridge—little con- 
tributions of little children, ranging from one penny 
to tenpence each. All the children in the public 
schools contributed—no child so poor as not to give 
its mite. I think no gift ever so went to Professor 
Longfellow’s heart as this one. He called it his 
throne when he was pointing out its beauties. He 
has written his thanks to the children in a poem, which 
he gave to me in advance of its American publication. 
It is the very latest word of the poet of Cambridge :— 


FRoM My ARM-CHAIR, 


To the Children of Cambridge, who presented to me, on my Seventy-second 
Birthday, February 27th, 1879, this Chair, made from the wood of the 
Village Blacksmith’s Chestnut Tree, 

Am Ia king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne ? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 
Can I proclaim it mine? 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut tree 
Of old was sung by me, 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 


The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There by the blacksmith’s forge beside the street 
Its bl ssoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 
And murmured like a hive, 

And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath, 

And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the Past. 

The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 

I see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall, 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat! 

And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 


The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which are wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


Only your Jove and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, : 

And make these branches, leafless now so long, 
Blossom again in song. 


February 27, 1879. Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 


APTS ee SS NBR: 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


LittLe Goldlocks sat on a cricket at her mamma’ s 
feet, hearing papa read in the Bible. He cead all 
about the flood, and the ark, and Noah, and the 
animals. When papa shut up the book, Goldlocks sat 
with het chubby hands folded, thinking vary hard. 

“The rain fell and fell,” she said to herself, “and 
then the ark went into the deep water, and Noah and 
his folks and all the cattles and sheeps went too. If 
Jimmy will be Noah I will be Noah’s wife, and we can 
have the bath-tub for the ark, and the shower-bath will 
make rain ’nough I guess,” 

Goldlocks didn’t say one word out loud, but she sat 
there on her cricket, thinking and thinking. 

At last, after everybody had left the room, she went 
to look up Jimmy. .. He was only_ four years old, and 
Goldlocks was six. You see, she was two years older 
than her little brother, and ought not to have led him 
into mischief. 

“Want to make a flood, Jimmy?” asked Goldlocks. 

“What kind of a fud?” 
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“Why, like Noah’s! . We'll play that all the folks in 
the house are naughty, and we are good; and I ’spose 
we might have the canary for a dove, and the geranium 
for an olive-tree to light on. Come up here in the 
bath-room, and T’ll show you.” 

So. off trotted that little mischief of a Goldlocks, up 
to the bath-room, as fast as her short, fat legs would 
carry her, and Jimmy trotted after her. 

“Now, I’ll show you,” she said. ‘Then she got into 
the bath-tub, But she soon saw that she wasn,t in the 
right place. 

“The wicked folks ought to be in here,” she said, 
cause the good ones didn’t get wet. We'll have the 
clothes-basket for the ark.” 

So Jimmy climbed into the. basket, and Goldlocks 
turned on the shower-bath. 

“Where am the bad ones?” asked Jimmy. 

“We'll have the gray cat for one,” said Goldlocks’ 
“cause she scratched me t’other day.” 

“She scatched me two, free, six times,” said Jimmy. 

Then Goldlocks caught the gray cat and took her 
oldest dollies, and put them in the flood. Jimmy sat 
in his ark, and laughed and clapped his hands. Kitty 
didn’t like being a sinner in the flood, and she strug- 
gled hard to get out; but the little girl held her down 
stoutly. 

“Jump out of the ark, Jimmy,” she said, “and open 
the bird-cage door; we must have a dove. You can 
climb onthe sewing machine. Mamma lets Dick out 
quite often.” 

Jimmy obeyed, and then ran back to his. refuge. 
But just as he was safely seated in his ark there was a 
splash and a cry, and nothing left of Miss Goldlocks 
but her feet sticking up in the air. She had fallen into 
the flood. 

Jimmy screamed as hard as he could, and mamma 
came in a great fright. The poor, half-drowned cat 
rushed out as mamma opened the door, and the canary 
came yery near going too. 

““What’s all this?” asked the mother, as she pulled 
poor, streaming Goldlocks from the water. 

“Tt’s the fud, and I’m Noah,” said Jimmy. 

“And I meant to be Noah’s wife,” said Goldlocks,. 
“and the cat was one of the sinners.” 

“And you got in the sinners’ place?” said mamma. 

“Yes,” sobbed the child. 

“Well,” said mamma, as she put the birdie back 
into his cage, “you were doing just as the people did 
in Noah’s time. They disobeyed God, and you have 
disobeyed me; so you got in the right place, after all.” 

“Well, I dess I’m saved, anyhow,” said Jimmy, 
scrambling out of his ark. 


BIRMINGHAM: NEWHALL HILL CHURCH. 


Tus Church, which has been closed for nearly two 
months for internal improvements, was re-opened on 
Tuesday, the 25th inst. The opening service was con- 
ducted in the afternoon by the Rev. C. Beard, B.A. There 
was a large congregation, and a collection was made in 
behalf of the improvement fund. . At half-past five o’clock 
tea was provided in the schoolroom, which was followed 
by a public meeting. The Mayor (Mr. Alderman Jesse 
Collings), presided, and amongst those present were the 
Revs. C. Beard, H. W. Crosskey, J. Cuckson, P. Dean, 
B. Wright, H. McKean, J. Harrison, R. R. Rodgers, 
Mr. George St. Clair, Councillor H. Paton, Messrs. H. 
W. Ashford, H. H. Plante, S. Suter, John Green, 
F, Hadley, D. Baker, J. Stych, T. F. Derrington, 
J. Cooper, and others. 

The Mayor said he always felt some difficulty in 
speaking in a chapel, or a place connected with a chapel, 
because he could not preach. (Laughter.) If he might 
make bold he would suggest to his friends, the various 
ministers around him, some improvement in the method 
of their services, (Hear, hear.) His friend, Mr. Crosskey, 
had said “hear, hear.” That gentleman evidently thought 
there was room for improvement. He was inclined to 
think that the ministers should only open the discussion 
in their sermons and give to the laity the right of reply. 
(Laughter) In churches and chapels the ministers had 
it all to themselves. He did not think that was fair. He 
had heard many things from the pulpit at which his 
fingers itched to have a word or two. Parsons took what 
he called a “mean advantage” of their audience. 
(Laughter.)» They knew they could not be replied to. 
They allowed a certain latitude to themselves which was 
not found in any other place. Hence the errors which 
prevailed to such a latge extent in theology. i tt 
He wished to congratulate his friend, Mr. Cuckson, an 
all present on the progress which had been made in their 
church during the five or six years Mr. Cuckson had been 
with them as their minister. If, by his being there, he 
could show the sense which he felt of the high estimation 
in which their minister was held by all who knew him, he 
was most happy to be present. Knowing as he did a 
great deal of his private life, and of his public work, he 
considered they were fortunate in having Mr. .Cuckson 
living and working amongst them. He congratulated 
them upon the renovated beauty of their chur They 
seemed to haye had everything new. He hoped their 
principles were not going to be new. They did not want 
that altered. It wasa U 
that evening, because the church was a centre of freedom. 
It was.a centre from which free thought could speak and 
have a home, and be replenished from time to time. If 
here was ay hewn ee yajuebie than mega! in_ this 
world it was t, accompanied by a bold 
and free expression of it. When. they had granted that 
to the world they had granted the 
and of all good. (Hear, hear.) In 


a? 


rershain days he 


af, 


t pleasure to him to be present 


a7 April 4, 1879. 


read a great.deal of history, and he was struck with the 
ghastly narrative of the attempts to repress free thought 
and the expression of it. His Worship then alluded to 
the recent death of Professor Clifford, who, he said, 
thought he had some idea of the non-existence of a future 
life, and asked whether they were ready to offer to such a 
man the right hand of fellowship and to say “We are 
brothers.” It often struck him that when he got among 
the parsons he would challenge them to teach the people 
something about the other religions of the world. The 
knew that they possessed several great religions 


| declared to be of divine origin, and all part of the sacred 


| their religious sentiments. 


| 


literature of the world. A wider acquaintance with these 
might tend to enlarge their religious ideas and broaden 
(Hear, hear.) = 

Mr. GEORGE TWIsT then read the following report of 
the Improvement Committee :— 


A few months ago there was a unanimous feeling on the 

of the congregation that something ought to be done to improve 
the general appearance of the church. Those who are familiar 
with the interior as lately existing, will be only too well aware of 
its uninviting, cheerless, and desolate aspect. Previous to the 
alterations the most striking object was the blank gable behind 
the pulpit. This has been pierced, and an early English window 
of five lights with trefoil heads inserted, filled with cathedral. 
glass of an ornamental foliated design; the lath and plaster 
gallery fronts extending round three sides, and without relief of 
any kind, have been removed and re-placed by ornamental 
arcaded fronts in pitch pine. The close pews with narrow seats. 
and upright backs have given place'to open seats with inclined 
backs and heavy moulded: bench ends. A new rostrum has been 
erected with early English traceried and carved panels, At the 
front of the rostrum is an ornamental Communion table with a 
stall seat for the minister. There is a handsome arcaded rail in 
front, supported on shafts, with carved capitals. The walls and 
ceiling have been painted and decorated; the seats have been 
covered with crimson church-seating, and the church re-lighted - 
throughout with polished brass coronas and brackets. The 
estimated cost of these improvements will be about £750. 
and it. 

iw! 


Towards this sum the congregation has raised over £300, 
is hoped that the balance will soon be provided. The thanks 
the committee are due to the architect, Mr. A. B. Thompson 
and to the contractors. They also desire to acknowledge the- 
following special gifts by ladies of the congregation :—A Com- 
munion table by Mrs. H. Payton ; an embroidered Communion- 
cloth by Mrs. H. H. Plante; a silk velvet Bible cushion, with 
trimmings, by Mrs. G, Twist ; brass rings and drapery for the 
choir and organ by Mr. Joseph Cooper; a Communion table- _ 
cloth by Mrs. Armstrong; and a polished brass lamp for the- 
porch by Mr, A. B, Phipson. ° 

The CHAIRMAN then submitted the following senti- 
ment :—“ Success to Liberal Christian Churches, to which. 
are committed the vindication of religious faith, and the 
expfession of manly worship.” In proposing this senti- 


ment and coupling with it the name of the Rey. C. Beard, . 
his Worship desired to say that he ho he had not. 
been misunderstood in the remarks which he had made- 


about ministers, or, as he called them, parsons; he did 
not wish to be thought personal by any of his este 
friends around him. He could not. for a moment think | 
he had been. What he meant was that he had heard. 
many things which he should like to reply to. » No one; 
assumed for a moment that those things were not said by 
the speakers in the utmost good faith and with a desire 
to a te they believed to be right. Yee aa vt 

The Rev, C. BEARD, on rising to reply, was received. 
with enthusiasm. He said he was extent glad to listen” 
to the words which had just fallen from the lips of his 
Worship the Mayor, because he must confess that both he 
and other ministers did feel that his remarks had of 
a somewhat personal character to themselves, they» 
sat uneasily under them. He would remind the Mayc a 
that this institution of sermons without a reply—to whi * 
he seemed so much to object—was after all not ! 
instituting. They were born into it. They had inher i 
it as the Mayor had done, and whenever it 
and the laity of their churches to turn their chapels into 
discussion halls, they (the ministers) would hav thin 
to do but to ag They were the servants of : 
gregations, They were not priests in any sense 
eee Hoge io fn that i fr ain a little i 
when he heard lectures delivered against parsons in*® — 
general. He did not like it. He claimed to bejudgedas> 
an eee : He did not eRe" he fe got : 1 

arson about him: The e in Liverpoo 
them he had not got tant ceey it. They woul 
that he did a great many unclerical things. He 
wear a white tie, nor black trousers. Canghtes) 


andes © 


rq : 


was considered a very unclerical person i He. 


hoped he was not presuming too much in thinking that’ 
they wished him to come amongst them at 


Although they had not the opportunity of replying t 
sermon, some of them had thought it worth their wh 
come and listen to it. He was afraid from 
Worship had said that he (the Mayor) took a 
advantage of them. His Worship said they too 
advantage of the laity, in not allowing them to reph 
their sermons. There was a mean advantage that tl 
lait tank sof thes shinisterss that was, their not going: 
to-hear ft discourses, and yet to eritrens ey 
them. He was of opinion from the way 4 i 

Mayor spoke of their services that it was a long 
he had been in a Unitarian church—(laughter)—becaus 
his Worship found fault with the ministers for not dain 
things which they were constantly doing, and about which 
some people found fault with them fay doing... If his. 
Worship would take the trouble to frequent a little more 
constantly than he had done their places of wors 
should not wonder if the Mayor did not find wha 


LA 
ae a 
A 
» a li 
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been referring to as necessary, and perhaps, ; 
about Christianity also, Having now settled tl 
he did not think he owed his We 
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with an insurance policy for loss in this world, but making 
them better men, better citizens, better brothers, better 
* fathers, and better sons; in short, what he meant was the 
raising, and refining, and elevating the whole nature. 
That was the work they had to do in common with 
every other religious body. Had they any particular 
work to do? Was there no corner in the vineyard which 
seemed marked out for them specially? He could not 
help thinking, when he looked at the world, that there 
was a work which they had to do. Things were in a very 
strange condition at the present moment. A-few years 
ago an average working man might be very well perplexed 
with the jarring clang of the sects. He might be told 
there were many ways to heaven, but only one safe way. 
He would not have heard that there was no heaven, and 
no God above him. But he could not help hearing that 
now. It was in the air, it was in the newspapers, it was 
in their magazines, it was in nearly all their literature, it 
was in the people’s conversation. His Worship had 
referred to the death of Professor Clifford, whose loss as 
a scientist was of the greatest moment to Europe, and he 
wanted to know whether they would be ready to give the 
right hand of fellowship to Professor Clifford. He (Mr. 
Beard) did not think it would have been accepted by the 
Professor, who had much the same opinion of parsons as 
their Mayor. But when a man heard that Professor 
Clifford, and a great many more people whose discoveries 
had fired the imagination of the times, when he was told 
that a number of these men said point blank, “There is 
no God, and there can be no God,” any more frank 
atheism than that he had never heard of. A great many 
men had said: “There may be-a God, who knows? We 
can know nothing at all about it; it does not matter which 
way it is, the subject is obscure; we had better attend to 
“the flushing of our sewers and the filling of our schools.” 
When the working man heard these things, and went into 
the churches and found the ministry droning on in their 
accustomed way, as if science had made no discoveries 
whatever; what was he to think, when he was told that 
the world was made 6,000 years ago, and that they had 
-all been sinners ev@r since, because Adam had eaten an 
apple which he should not have done? What was an 
intelligent and thoughtful working man to do? Well, he 
“Supposed it was the function of ministers of a free religion— 
he wished they could perform it ten times as perfectly as 
“they did—it was their duty to go out and say, “We 
don’t pretend to solve all problems; there are more 
mysteries in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
‘philosophy; we are ready to welcome new fact, from what- 
--€ver quarter it may come, and in this large freedom 
we discover ample evidence to justify our religious faith 
-and to maintain the essential ideas of God, duty, and 
immortality.” If they met with but scanty success in their 
work, if their chapels were not very full, it was not for want 
emenpers they had to deliver. It was for want of 
thoughtfulness and force and fire on their part, and as 
“they did not possess these they did not thoroughly per- 
form their work. There was one more aspect of the times 
which he should just like to bring before them. Morals 
and religion he knew were theoretically distinct. It was 
possible to be a very good moral man, and have no 
Teligion, and according to some notions of people it was 
paibie to be very religious and have at the same time 
“very little morality. ey did not believe in that. They 
religion from the moral side. They must 

it that there was a strong connection between morals 

and religion. He would tell them where that connection 
_-for the most part lay. They all wanted an unselfish and 
ideal element in their lives.. They all required something 
‘that would lift them up out of the mere eating and drink- 
ing and sleeping and money-making. They all wanted 
ing that would {initiate them into a higher region 
thought, that would nerve them to exertion, that would 
_give them distant objects to look forward to, that would 
make it worth their while to deny themselves for the 
present for the sake of having some object hereafter. No 
man’s life can be a noble life unless it has an ideal 
-element in it. He could quite conceive that mathematics 
might to some extent be an element of the kind. It was 
-4 pursuit which a man had to work at, and which, if he 


Bn to consecrate himself to it, would make him live 


‘ 


inly and carefully, because he would find that if he 
‘transgresses the laws of health and morals his head would 
become — «4 a ~ nad a oi do much 
good. van inkers, very advance inkers, were 
is moment looking out for some ideal thing that 
take the ag of religion. He (Mr. Beard) did not 
that it should be like religion, but that it should 
to life the element which they acknowledged 

ion had supplied. They could not live without it. 

to know what their working man was to do 

element supposing religion were taken out of 
It was a very curious thing that every one of the 
ideals which had been proposed as substitutes for religion 
; the ideals of highly educated people. The ideal of 
ity was that of a philosophic and cultivated man, a 
did not merely look back upon the past, but who 
fill it with images which he had drawn from history. 
who possessed such an imagination that he could 
‘himself forward into the future. Religion had so 
ied the want to the poor. It had coloured their 
way which nothing else had done. It was the 
of what was noblest and most enduring in their 
and the source of their deepest and purest 
_ When they had taken religion away 


ped out of their 
whole of their ideal element 


oop deme 


_was very largely an| (Mr. S. S, Tayler) stated that this Society 
for them by their forefathers, who Caray b uceNk, ait as het tee ie ab ee aes 
they might them- ves the most active and useful members of the 
posterity those 1 ; which | Unitarian body, and that as they advanced in y2ars they have 
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are new the greatest privileges... It was their duty to 
maintain those rights, to perpetuate and enlarge them. 
Some people were disposed to think that it was time the 
principle of freedom got itself organised and concentrated 
its energies, and thereby proved itself able to produce 
permanent aud beneficial results. They found from past 
history that the principle of authority in religion, thad, 
| notwithstanding its narrow exclusiveness, effected a vast 
'amount of good. The Roman Catholic Church, for 
| instance, was for a long time a restraint upon despotism, 
_ and the defence of the weak and poor against the strong | 
_and rich, Its work was represented by its grand cathedrals | 
_and institutions, and its powerful organisation for peaceful | 
|ends. What has Protestantism to show for itself? Is | 
liberty less fertile and less capable of organisation for | 
| good than dogmatic authority? He would not believe it. 
_ On the contrary he maintained that freedom was perfectly 
compatible with union for the development of practical 
|measures which have the moral and religious well- 
being of the masses for their supreme object. He thought 
men were getting rather tired of weary discussions as to 
the extent of liberty, and were rather eager to witness 
some of its solid fruits. He did not think that their free 
churches made the best possible use of their freedom, or 
made sufficient energy with the purpose of making their 
power felt among people. To him it was a matter of 
serious concern to see so little done by religious bodies 
in large towns to awaken popular interest in rational and 
manly ideas of religious worship. The number of church 
going people was out of all proportion to the population, 
and indifference to religion of every kind was rapidly 
increasing. So long as this state of things existed, there 
could be no doubt as to the function of Liberal Christ- 
ianity, no question as to the particular service it was called 
upon to render to the present generation. None but a 
free church could properly reach the masses so as to bring 
religion home to their hearts and lives. He thought it 
very probable that as a religious body and an association 
of free churches they were accomplishing quite as much 
as they deserved, considering the comparatively feeble 
efforts that they were making. It was their privilege to 
convince men that religion was native to the human mind, 
indigenous to the heart, and a necessity of life. He did 
not believe that men were so much averse to religion 
itself as.they were ignorant of the nature of a religion that 
would yield them the largest freedom and harmonise with 
their better judgment. Let such a religion be presented 
to them and they would be drawn to it and make sacrifices 
for it. Personally he did not ask for any larger freedom 
than that which was the common possession of their 
Unitarian churches, he was only eager to see their liberty 
bearing richer fruit and gaining a deeper hold upon the 
community at large. ; 

The Rev. J. HARRISON responded to the sentiment. 

Mr. Councillor H. PAYTON then moved the following 
resolution :—“That the best thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Rev. C. Beard, B.A., for his kindness in con- 
senting to conduct the services of the day, and for his able 
and eloquent sermon.”—Mr. H. PLANTE seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and proposed a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding. They all knew the able services 
which their Mayor had performed in connection with 
the Education League. His great work in the promo- 
tion of education had made him well known throughout 
the land. (Hear, hear.) His Worship had lately fallen 
into trouble—(laughter)—as he was at present in the 
ignominious position of being fined for breach of the 
peace, which it was his particular business as chief 
magistrate of the borough of Birmingham to preserve. 
(Laughter.) He should be insulting their Mayor if he 
ventured to offer to him any sympathy whatever under the 
circumstances in which he was placed. (Hear, hear.) 
‘He was performing a great duty—(hear, hear)—and doing 
it in a manly and civil way. (Applause.) He (Mr. Beard) 
ventured to think that if the borough stipendiary had gone 
one step further, and committed his Worship to goal, he 
would have been the most popular man in the three king- 
doms. He had particular reasons for thanking the Mayor 
in this matter, as the Tories were playing the same game 
in Liverpool as they were doing in Birmingham. After 
briefly alluding to the disturbances at the public meetings 
in Liverpool, he said he could not believe it was the law of 
this country, where the right of free public meeting had 
existed for so many centuries, that a number of senseless 
riotous fools should have the right to go into a meeting, 
and by mere brutal clamour interrupt reasonable and 
sensible arguments. (“Hear, hear,” and applause.) 
When Tory lawyers said that shouting, bellowing, the 
crowing like a cock, the barking like a dog, the blowing of 
horns and trumpets were reasonable expressions of opinion, 
they were saying what was untrue, and they knew it. 

The proposition was seconded by Messrs, H. W. 
ASHFORD and J. Cross, and carried with enthusiasm. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly replied. 
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deeper sense of their at responsibility, than your present 
Sin the subscribers the account of 


to if placed before them in a fitting 
At a recent meeting held at Stepney, the chairman 
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been elected on the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, shows how valuable has been the influence 
of early working in the cause; but the committee regret that in 
the present day they do not find it so easy to enlist the aid and 
sympathy of the younger people as was formerly the case. 


Returning, then, to the operations of your Society during the 
past year, the committee point with great satisfaction to 
the lectures delivered in October and November last at 
Dalston, Hammersmith, and Peckham, by the Revs. S. 
Fletcher Williams, J. Page Hopps, R. A. Armstrong, and 
A. W. Worthington ;_ the object of these lectures being 
to put forward the positive side of Unitarianism. 
Above 4,000 tracts were distributed, and in many instances 


| eagerly asked for, and the committee believe that t're result 


altogether was satisfactory, not only as regards their effect upon 


those who were strangers to the Unitarian position, but also as a 
| means of imparting to the young people of the congregations a 
knowledge of those disputed points of theology which do not 
come within the scope of the ordinary pulpit ministrations. The 


expenses of these twelve lectures and of the eight delivered in the 
spring of 1878 have been a great strain on the resources of the 
Society. Through the energy of Mr. Watts, one of your com- 
mittee, St. George’s Hall, Edmonton, was engaged for week 
evening Jectures; and in February last Mr. Spears, who acts as 
missionary minister for this Society, delivered four lectures on 
“*Ten Things Worth Knowing;” viz., ‘“‘Ten Popular Mistakes 
about Religion,” ‘Ten Strong Points about Unitarian Religion,” 
**Ten Arguments for a Future Endless Life,” ‘*The Last Hours 
of Ten Eminent Men (Unitarians).”” These were followed * in 
March by four lectures by the Rey. T. W. Freckleton on 
‘Religious Difficulties, and How to Meet Them ;” viz., ‘Religion, 
and why should a Man be Religious,” ‘‘ Religious Authority and 
Freethought,” ‘‘The Bible and the Religious Life,” “Free 
Religion and Modern Thought.” At Stratford Mr. Spears, at 
the request of your committee, has worked with the Rev. T. Rix 
in having special Sunday evening services, which have been well 
attended, —the current expenses having been borne by this Society. 
At the annual congregational meeting held last month, the Rev. 
T. Rix gave in his resignation, Great praise is due to him for 
the unwearied way in which for twenty-one years he has carried 
on the services there without any remuneration. Mrs Rix has 
been indefatigable in her efforts with the Sunday school, which is 
prospering. Two social meetings held since the last annual one 
have been more than ordinarily successful, both as to the numbers 
attending, and the interest awakened in the snbjects introduced. 
The first took place at Hackney in October last, when the Rev. 
T. W. Freckelton read a paper on ‘‘The Question of the Value 
of Liturgical Services;” and the other at Stepney in February, 
when Mr. Richard Bartram gave a most valuable paper on **Our 
Young Folk.” A strong desire was expressed that this paper 
should be published for general circulation, and this wish has 
been carried out by the kindness of two or three friends. At 
both meetings interesting discussions ensued. No one who has 
attended any meeting at Stepney can fail to be impressed with 
the amount of church life that is found there; and although an 
account of this is given in the report of Mr. Spears, your com- 
mittee allude to it because, though it has been and still is a costly 
work, they are convinced that the subscribers will not compel 
them to withhold the help that is necessary until it is nearer a 
self-supporting congregation, but will feel that they must furnish 
the committee with ample means to continue an effort which they 
believe to be as successful as any that has been undertaken since 
the formation of the Society. The congregation at Avondale 
Road Chapel, Peckham, being desirous of presenting Mr. Carter 
with some little testimonial as an appreciation of his valuable and 
disinterested services as minister, the committee voted a sum of 
420 in aid of this subject, making the amount presented to him 
450. Thanks are due to the Brixton and Peckham congregations 
for the assistance they have given by collections, and the com- 
mittee hope that not only will most of the London congregations 
help ina similar manner during the present year, but that the 
ministers will avail themselves of the opportunity of enforcing the 
claims of this Society. The present financial condition of the 
Society, as seen by the balance sheet, may be summed up thus. 
After bringing forward a small balance of £7, there is a defictency 
on the year’s account of nearly £50, jbesides which there is a 
debt of £150 incurred last year in connection with the’purchase 
and building fund of the Stepney Chapel. 

The Rev. R. SPEARS, in his report of his fourth year’s 
work in East London, says:— 

We are making steady progress in the building up of a 
Unitarian and Christian Church at Stepney, which I am not 
without hope may some day aid your Society in the diffusion of 
our views in other parts of the Metropolis. But for some time 
to come this congregation will still need your fostering care, It 
may besome satisfaction to those who are aiding this effort, to 
know that we are all working together in perfect harmony, and 
that there are no strifes nor divisions among us. I believe our 
meetings are always a real strength and joy to our whole people. 
130 persons about 16 years of age, attend our services with 
some regularity. In addition to these, there are about 20 persons 
who attend our services, whose names I do not know. Of the 
130, about 90 of these are registered as members of our church. 
The Sunday school is also making some progress. We have now 
upwards of 200 children on our books, with an attendance of 
about 180 every Sunday. We have a staff of teachers who are 
enthusiastic in the work of this institution. In addition to a 
Bible class held every Sunday morning, I deliver an address to 
the young on a religious topic before my ordinary service. The 
Bible class I orginated for adults did not prove successful, I 
regret to say, and for the present issuspended. During the past 
twelve months I have delivered twenty-five week evening lectures 
at Stepney, Stratford, Edmonton, and other places. The 
attendance, on the whole, has averaged about fo persons. The 
lectures have chiefly been expository of Unitarian Christanity. 
At the close of every lecture I have permitted questions to be 
asked, and I am happy to state that not one improper word has 
been said, or the least disorder experienced, during the past year. 
I have also held two week evening Lor«’s Supper services, On 
the eve of Good Friday, twenty-eight persons joined in this 
service. On the eve of Christmas only eight persons joined. It 
may be remembered that the latter evening was one of dense fog 
in London, and intensely cold; this accounts for the diminished 
attendance. There have been the usual social meetings of the 
congregation, of the Sunday school, and of the teachers and 

rents, all pretty well attended. Several ministers and the 

rofessors of Manchester New College, London, have helped us 
during my absence. We tender to all who in any way have aided 
the tion our sincerest thanks. We are doing what we 
can, — with seme measure of success, which cheers us on the 
work we believe divine providence has committed to us. From 
this brief statement, it may be learned that we are now a 
thoroughly organised Christian church, four wardens are appointed 
every month toattend to church duties; that we have an increasing 
membership and increasing funds, that we are working har- 
moniously together, with some success, in sprea the pure and 
ae ye which Christ taught, and which we are 

to universal triumph, 
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AT: REST. 
(In Memoriam, D. T., obit, January 24th, 1874.) 
Hands that seldom idle lay 
In her busy life, 
Now are folded far away 
From its care and strife. 


Loving heart that never tired, 
Eager to do good; 
Heart that ne’er reward desired 
Be it what it would! 
Willing hands for ever ready 
Deeds of love to do; 
Mind well-balanced, calm, and steady, 
Full of courage too, 


All are still and quiet now, 
Hushed in tranquil rest; 

Peace upon the furrowed brow— 
Sweet calm of the blest. 


And we look on that dear face, 
Once so young and fair, 

And though now no youthful grace 
Sheds its beauty there, 


Yet we see how fair it is 
From the inner light; 

And we stoop with farewell kiss, 
‘Mother dear, good night! 


Sleep thou sweet for thou wilt waken, 
Nevermore to wee 

Nevermore to feel forsaken— 
Peaceful be thy sleep.” 


Whalley Range. KATE TAYLOR. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


place of that which bears but its name. 


its power. 
WittiaM ELLery CHANNING, 


=—_-—— 
A VOICE FROM METHODISM. 


THe Methodist Recorder—an organ of the Wesleyan 
body—has been commenting onthe diversity of opinion 
In a leading article in its issue 
of March 28th, it pays us the compliment of stating 
that we are a devout people, worshipping according 


amongst Unitarians, 


to our lights, and while thinking that we may be 
grieved by its strictures, still believes that we shall 
commend the expression of its honest: convictions. 
The Recorder does us no more than justice. Much 
that it has said does cause us grief, and we should 
certainly be still more grieved if it held back any 
honest convictions “merely for the sake of a conven- 
tional politeness.” In connection with the writer’s 
subject, however—religion with and without creeds, 
and the consequences—it occurs to ask whether he 
really means to imply that it might possibly be well to 
hold back honest convictions in case some much 
graver interests were involved than merely courteous 
conventionalities, 
to suppress their honest beliefs when they are bound 
by theological fetters. Some of us have had reason 
to know it, alas, too well, and to know how severe a 


struggle is required to rid oneself of the bondage. 


Nay, we do not hesitate to say that among Wesleyans 
themselves there are few educated persons who do not 
feel some degree of misgiving, which they are under 
temptation to suppress, on account of the divergence 
between the standards of their church and their own 
convictions. It is easy to point the finger of warning 


against the dangers of rationalism, and to speak as if 


these were escaped by clinging to the Bible, or to what 
is to be called the Evangelical interpretation of the 
Bible. But who is to settle that for us? The 
majority of Christendom is not with the Methodist 
Recorder, There are even Unitarians who consider 
their own Evangelicalism to be much more Scriptural 
than that of Joun Westey. If there arises a contro- 
versy between them, to whom shall they go? Cardinal 
MANNING or Monsignor Caret will only too gladly 
offer them the arbitration of an Infallible Personage ; 
but in case they will not listen to him, to whom must 
they listen? Our friendly optician would correct the 
errors of our vision, but we may ask him, in return for 
his solicitude, to be quite sure that his own organ is 
clear. He puts his faith in an infallible Book 3 so do 
many others, and they all see differently what. it 
contains. And such differences too! In the same 
texts one party sees a Curist-Gon, another a Curist- 
Man! Critics are not agreed as to what was actually 
meant by “a beam” in the eye, but it could not well 


We know that people are tempted” 
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be a bigger obstruction than must be present in a case | Secularists as they are now generally termed—and was 


like this. 
worse than the absurdity of Infallibilist sectarians, and 
their hope of security through creeds? 


The Recorder is more than pleased with the divided- 
ness of Unitarians at the present moment; it would 


|like to see them divided still more effectively, and 


, would encourage one section of them to judge their 


| fellows as Unitarians have hitherto made it a duty not 
_to do. If our contemporary knew us better it would 
‘not make so much of these differences, It would 
find in many localities bands of brethren working in 
| great harmony, while differing very considerably in 
| matters of doctrine, and united by something far more 
/ positive and satisfactory than “a mere denial of ortho- 
dox doctrines.” It would learn that differences which 
| have amounted to divisions have rested, like such 
| differences elsewhere, on all sorts of grounds rather 
than specific doctrinal ones. The desire of more 
warmth and life in our religious services would be 
found to exist fully as extensively and as intensely 
among those whom the Recorder would call of the new 
school as among those of the old. Lastly, it would 
be found that there are among the ranks of those 
commonly called Unitarians many who know nothing of 
New and Old except as of blood-connected generations, 
and who desire to look upward and downward only as 
children on their parents and parents on their children 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN THE COTTON 
TRADE. 

Mr. JoHN C. FIeELpEn, a short time ago, delivered a 
speech on the above subject, which has just been pub- 
lished in a cheap form by Mr. TipLapy, of Blackburn. 
The address is for the most part a reply to statements 
put forth by CoLoneL Jackson, chairman of the 
North-East Lancashire Cotton Masters’ Association, 
and is well worth reading by all who take an intelligent 
interest in the present condition of the cotton trade. 
It brings forward very powerful arguments to show 
that we are not seriously threatened with competition 
in any market which is as freely open to us as to our 
rivals; that the depression is mainly caused by the 
famines which have impoverished our customers in 
these markets; that, though by cheapening production 
we may succeed in forcing our goods into other 
markets over the top of high productive tariffs, this is 
a process ruinous to ourselyes, and liable at any 
moment to be defeated by an increase in these tariffs; 
that a remedy should be sought, as on previous 
occasions, in a general resort to short time, not in 
reductions in wages; that such a resort to short 
time would not have the effect of artificially raising 
prices and sending our customers to other producers, 
but would only prevent an artificial fall in price, the 
selling of goods under cost price, which is taking place 
now. It will be remembered that last spring the 
operatives were anxious to have short time, and were 
willing to accept a 10 per cent.: reduction along with 
it, or to submit the whole question to arbitration. The 
employers insisted on the reduction without short 
time, and after a nine weeks’ struggle they got their 
way, and are now worse off than ever. Many mills 
are now stopped, and many others have voluntarily 
adopted short time, but this, while it has produced 
great local distress, is too partial to have much effect 
on the total output, especially while numerous other 
employers are running overtime, some legally, more 
illegally. Anyhow, the present state of trade goes a 
long way to"show that the operatives were right in the 
views they held last spring; and eertainly they were 
right in asking for arbitration. It is just a question 
upon which skilful and impartial arbitrators were likely 
to have arrived ‘at the real facts in regard to foreign 
competition and come to a wise decision. Mass 
meetings, either of employers or workpeople, are pretty 
sure to be blindedby party feeling and prejudice. 


Robert Smith, of Taunton. 


WE have to record another death in our household of 
faith, Mr. Robert Smith, of Taunton, who died March 
13th, aged 84 years. Born at Pittsford, near North- 
ampton, of humble parentage and rank in life, he 
gradually raised himself to the position of house 
steward to Earl Wilton. In early life, being unable to 
accept the doctrines commonly known as orthodox, or 
Trinitarian, he joined for a time the Freethinkers—or 


Rationalism may be bad, but can it be 


always ready to sympathise with any poor soul’ 
who might happen to be called heretic, or infidel, 
by the worldly Pharisee. He had a great ayer- 
sion to all shams—social, political, or religious— 
and his belief may be described in words of 
Scripture, which were almost the last he was heard to 
repeat—“ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. 
And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,® 
After a life of great usefulness and sterling worth in his 
official capacity, he at length retired from service with: 
| honour, with high testimonials and generous apprecia- 
| tion. Selecting Taunton as the scene of his last days, 
he connected himself with the Unitarian cause, and: 
supported it to the last, taking great interest in all its 


| agencies, the schools being especially the object of his. 


| thoughtful solicitude. 

On Monday the 17th inst., he was interred in the 
cemetery, a large number of friends assembling to pay’ 
the last sad rites of earthly regard, and the school 
children sang a favourite hymn over the grave of 
their old friend. The Rev. John Birks officiated, and 
gave the funeral sermon on Sunday from 1 Cor. xv., 58 


THE MYSTERY OF EVIL. 


THE existence of evil is a mystery, and no one is to be- 
envied who thinks he can explain it away ina few glib 
phrases. The existence of sin and of suffering raises « 
questions which can be lightly answered only by those - 
who think lightly of sin, and who, being comfortable 
themselves, care but little for the woes of others. In 
proportion as our souls are possessed of a hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, and our héarts are filled with 
that loving sympathy which binds all together in one~ 
body, so that if one member suffers all the other members 
suffer with it, will be our appreciation of the awfulness of — 
this great mystery of evil. This may be readily admitted, 
but a strange conclusion is often drawn from this admis- 
sion. We are told that the existence of evil proves the 
non-existence of God—at any rate, of any God worthy of ° 
our love and adoration. “ How,” it is asked, “cana Being 
who is infinite in power, in wisdom, and in goodness, 
permit such a state of things to be? Either the power, 
or the wisdom, or the goodness must be defective ;-and __ 
yet if any of these is wanting, where is the God men are , 
accustomed to worship?” The form which this objection _ 
usually takes illustrates the disadvantage of beginning >. 
with a definition of God which we only half understand, — 
and which is based on no real experience of our own — 
Such phrases as infinite wisdom, or absolute power, are — 
always more or less unmeaning, incapable of being fully - 
grasped by our minds. They are, therefore, most un- - 
suitable ideas to build an argument upon, and it is simply ~ 
absurd to suppose that any such argument can contradict ; 
the testimony of our own consciousness, and refute any 
article of “revealed religion.” Our knowledgé of the © 
goodness of God rests upon the fundamental revelation of © 
Him in consciousness; if we know Him first as p i r 
with us for righteousness and lifting us up to higher and — 
higher excellence, then nothing can invalidate this testi- 
mony of our inner experience. Our estimate of His 
power and wisdom is chiefly founded upon our knowledge. 
of His works in outward nature. He has, at any rate, 
power enough to control the courses of the stars, and . 
wisdom sufficient to fashion the human eye. ‘The more-’ 
we learn of natural science, the more reason we shall find’ ; 4 
to exalt the wisdom and power displayed to us in creation; _ 
but it is indeed a perversion of ingenuity to find herein an 
argument against the very existence of a Deity. 
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The fact is, this favourite Secularist argument tacitly - 
assumes that happiness is the highest good, the thing 
most worth having, so that a God would make men happy 
whatever else was secured or lost. This assumption mus 3 
be met with a direct denial. The highest good is not 
happiness, but virtue; virtue is the pearl which cannot be- _ 
bought at too dear a price, to obtain which all else 1 
be parted with without a sigh. By virtue we 
character where moral good is freely preferred to all 
where that which is highest in the moral scale rey " 
by conscience is always loved and chosen for its own 


f 


sake. The moment you adopt the notion of Ppit 
being the end and virtue the means, as if you could ¢ 
virtuous action for the sake of receiving some pleasu 
a reward, that moment the virtue ceases to be 
no longer the genuine thing. There is no ue 
telling a lie simply because you ‘think it m ore to } 
advantage to tell the truth. For the virtue of truthfi 
you must tell the truth entirely for its own sake Soul 


This being so, it clearly follows that real virtt 
acquired only where there is free will, where th 
possibility of choosing either the evil or 
and of doing what you know to be right en 
its own sake. A good God, then, would be Oo 
give men only as much ha ess as was consistent with 
the higher ain of producing veal virtue. He would have 
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this higher aim before Him; He would have to carry it 
out.under the cendition of not destfoying human free will ; 
and it is evident that it would destroy every opportunity 
‘of freely choosing the right for its own sake, if our 
strongest natural instincts were a/ways in favour of the 
highest course, or if this highest course was always, 
immediately and obviously, the pleasantest for us to 
pursue. All this is in complete harmony with that first 


revelatiaw of a something within ourselves which pleads 
condition of those nations who live in sunny climes where 


for, butdoes not compel, righteousness. 


You may do something to explain the mystery of evil if, 


you start from the recognition of these two facts: 1, that 
virtue és the highest good; «and 2, that you cannot acquire 


real virtue without free will and opportunities of choosing | 
vice. The mystery may well be hopeless, crushing, to 
any Calvinist, or to any orie who thinks that God is the | 


only being possessed of the power of free choice, who 


thus makes God directly responsible for every atrocious 


crime and heart-rending sorrow that have afflicted the 
world from its foundation until now. But, admitting 
human free will, we see that the case stands thus: God 
made sim possible, and man made it actual; and God's 
justification for making sin possible is that this is the only 
way in which virtue, the pearl beyond all price, can be 
made possible. - 


Does this seem to limit unduly the power of God? 
Remember that nobody supposes that the Almighty could 
make two and two five instead of four; and what is here 
laid down is that by a similar eternal nature of things 
real virtue cannot be acquired except when there is free 
choice allowed between good and evil. This is an eternal 
condition, as unchangeable as that which declares the 
difference between right and wrong, and pronounces love 
to be nobler than hate. Every deep religious thinker 
confesses that we can conceive of .God only as working 
under certain conditions. We could not say that God 
was good unless ‘we believed in an eternal distinction 
between good and bad; and when we conceive of God as 
training up His human children in ways of goodness, we 
believe that these ways of goodness are something into 
which we cannot be driven as the lower animals are 
driven by their changeless instincts, that it is not good- 
ness but prudence when it becomes the subject of threats 
of punishment or promises of reward, that it is of the very 
essence of the real thing that it should be a final end to 
be freely chosen for its own sake, so that, as God desires 
the real thing, "He gives man the possibility of freely 
_ choosing it. "all 

In giving man this free choice, God acts in much the 
same way @s a wise father will often act towards a head- 
strong, impetuous boy, whom he tries to lead rather than 
to force; such a father tries to make the boy love his 
school or his work and go to it of his own accord, and 
obey himself or his mother willingly, not from fear of a 
good beating, tries, in short, to develope and educate 
moral character in the boy himself, and refrains from 
always using his own superior strength to compel obedi- 
ence; often, too, he finds it best to let the boy go his own 
way for a while, and learn by personal experience as well 
as by direct instruction. So God deals with us who have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but the 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father. 


__ But a good and wise earthly parent will bring a great 
deal of influence of one sort and another to bear upon his 
children with a view to their moral training. There are 
occasions when he will compel obedience even by force, 
and he will make many arrangements for his children 
without consulting them, and leave comparatively few 
“questions for them to decide. We are naturally inclined, 
therefore, to ask what has God done for us in this respect. 
Are the outward conditions of our lot, the things we are 
compelled to do or to bear, the matters in which we have 
no choice, such as we might reasonably expect from a 
heayenly Father? This is a question worth asking, but 
in seeking to answer it we must remember our enormous 
ignorance, and approach it in a humble frame of mind. 
We should remember how constantly children are mis- 
taken as to what is really good for them, and that in this 
__ matter we are as very little children, knowing but in part, 


seeing through a glass darkly. And perhaps we have 


had experience which tells us more directly still how 
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prevent the remaining mystery being too great a trial for 
our faith. 

Besides considering our own case, it may also be well 
to regard -the lot of others; but then we should look at the 
workings of providence on as large a scale as possible, 
for we are too ignorant of the special circumstances of 
each case to be able often to judge for single individuals. 
We sometimes think that it would be better for us if life 
generally were a great deal easier; but let us compare the 


enjoyment is to be had on the easiest terms, with that of 
nations inhabiting our own latitude where the struggle 
for existence is more severe, and where there must be 
much hard work before there is an opportunity of making 
merry in idleness. Moreover, history can tell of many a 
nation where virtue flourished, and there was much 
nobility of character, so long as that nation was poor, 
perhaps inhabiting barren mountains and having to toil 
hard for a living; but where all virtue was lost after the 
same nation had descended into the fertile plains, and 
conquered the demoralised dwellers there, only to fall 
itself a prey to the demoralisation which comes of easy 
living. Much of the evil from which the world suffers 
arises from ignorance; shall we then complain of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining knowledge, of the slow growth of intelli- 
gence, and wonder why God leaves us to work our way so 
painfully from ignorance to enlightenment? Well, history 
tells of a nation which 2,500 years ago sprang with 
marvellous rapidity from barbarism into most brilliant 
intellectual civilisation, and which has given the world 
poems, plays, histories, philosophical speculations, which 
have never been surpassed. There was brilliant intellec- 
tual life, the most wondrous outpouring of intellectual gifts 
that ever nation received. That nation dwelt in ancient 
Greece, and if you ask what practical virtue grew there, 
the answeris a very sadone. A little gleam of patriotism, 
a little notion of self-sacrifice for the good of the state, that 
was the best, and it soon died out, and left nothing behind 
but am unamiable stoicism, while the nation as a whole 
became more and more the agent of corruption, and not 
the least of the harm it did was its corruption of 
Christianity. Intellectual gifts out of proportion to the 
virtue acquired by human free will only leads to harm. 

But surely itis said you have an extreme case, some- 
thing which providence ought to have provided against, 
when you have a whole people dying of hunger. Look at 
the famines of India and Chiha, with all their horrors; 
how do you reconcile them with a belief in God? - Let us 
first look at a famine which we know more about. The 
potato famine in Ireland was horrible; but Ireland’s 
regeneration dates from that event. Before it there was a 
population of eight millions living in misery and degrada- 
tion, and contented to live thus; often living in such 
wretched hovels and in such filthy ways that the higher 
virtues weré no more possible to them than toa herd of 
swine, and yet making no effort to improve, spending 
what wealth they had recklessly and shamefully, and then 
grovelling in the mire. The famine came, that awful 
famine, and the immediate result was an enormous 
emigration to America, and every Irishman seemed to be- 
come a new man as he set his foot upon that vast thinly 
populated continent; he now set really to work, established 
a decent home, and sent back money to bring out the 
relations he had left behind; so it has gone on ever since; 
and meanwhile a corresponding, if not equally striking, 
improvement has been taking place in the condition of the 
five millions who now inhabit the island. Of course this 
might have taken place without the famine, but the point 
is, #¢ did not. They might have emigrated; but they did 
not. Nor isjit easy even to imagine any better way of 
achieving the beneficent purpose than by sending that 
grievous famine through the land. In much the same 
way we can see some good already resulting from 
the famines in India. They have awakened an amount 
of interest and sympathy throughout the whole English 
nation such as never existed before, and will now have an 
important influence on the future government of the 
country. As for China, it seems to be acountry where no 
advance has been made for 3,000 years, and where some- 
thing is certainly needed to stir men from lethargy; China, 
too, is the home of many gross vices, and certainly 
deserves a stern rebuke. 

The general result of such historical inquiry seems to 
be that nothing but time is needed for all to come right in 
the end, and where sufficient time is allowed, as in the 
lives of nations, it is not difficult to set how providence 
brings good out of evil, and gives men enjoyment up to 
the very limit of what they can bear without being too 
much tempted to abuse their privileges. This still leaves 
much mystery to be explained, especially in regard to.the 
fate of individuals, a point to which we will return next 
week; but most assuredly anyone who has had the reli- 


naturally leads toa childlike trust in a heavenly 


Father, need ‘not ore th Shae to be shaken by the 
remaining is likely ever to envelope 
the existence of evi : H. S. S. 
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INSTALLATION SERVICE. 


RADEMON: 


ON Monday last a welcome meeting was held in the 


| Unitarian Chapel, at Rademon, when the Rev. Barnard 

Gisby was installed by the Presbytery of Bangor as the 
future minister of the congregation in succession to the 
Rev. Jas. Kennedy. There was a large attendance, 
upwards of 400 being present. 

The installation was held at three o’clock, when the 
devotional service was conducted by the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rey. Jas. McFarran, 
moderator of the Presbytery of Bangor. Then followed 
an exposition of the principles of the Remonstrant Synod 
of Ulster, by the Rev. John McCaw, after which 

The Rev. BARNARD GIsBy said: In calling me to the 
Christian ministry in your midst, you are calling me to 


the highest and noblest work that can engage the mind 


and energies of man. It is without doubt a great honour 
to be appointed by a constituency or community to any 
| position of social, civil, or political importance, to be 
: 


| considered worthy to speak and act for one’s fellow men 
| in the higher places of society or the arena of -political 
| life; but a greater honour is conferred when a man is 
| unanimously chosen by a Christian congregation as their 
| pastor and guide; called to defend their most holy faith, 
to expound the great truths of religion, and to give voice 
to theirdeepest yearnings and aspirations. While, however, 
I am conscious of the distinction you have conferred on 
me, I would be deeply sensible of the responsibilities of 
| the position I am now called to occupy, and unceasing in 
my endeavours to merit the confidence which you have 
placed in me. In view of the many important duties 
which will await me daily, and of the difficulties which 
beset the life of every earnest and devoted minister, I can 
but exclaim, “Lord, who is sufficient for these things ?” 
“If thy presence go not-with me, carry me not up hence.” 
Not in vain I trust will this prayer be offered. Even now 
in the past history of this church and its pulpit, the 
earnest and devout desires we have in common for God’s 
blessing on our union and work—I think we may read 
with some distinctness the divine assurance, “ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” In the career 
which lies before me I know that I shall have your kind 
consideration and sympathy, and these I shal! often need, 
though I do not come to you altogether inexperienced, 
since I have been engaged two years in pastoral work in 
England. Nor dol come to you, I trust, with indisfinct 
and undefined ideas on the more important principles of 
morality and religion as my Unitarian position was arrived 
at after serious and prayerful conflict and thought. Having 
passed through a period of searching inquity, I know the 
Joy which comes of acceptance of the truths of the Christian 
religion as I never could otherwise have done. And this 
I feel will ever be the end of all earnest and serious 
questioning concerning the grounds of belief—the return 
of the soul to full confidence. Gladly acknowledging the 
benefits which government and law, science and art, 
philosophy and literature, have bestowed and are bestow- 
ing on society, I am, nevertheless, daily more and more 
convinced that there are needs in human nature which 
none of these satisfy; hopes in the soul which none of these 
fulfil. To do this is the office of religion alone. We 
live in a time of doubt and inquiry, and we must see 
to it, that we have a religion that will stand interro- 
gation. Believing that the Unitarian faith will endure 
this, I say from my heart of hearts to-day, God speed 
all honest inquiry. “Prove all things; hold fast only 
that which is true.” There is more true faith in honest 
doubt believe me than in half your creeds. Let all insti- 
tutions and doctrines, beliefs and ideas, give good reasons 
for their existence in creeds and thought, and if they 
cannot, let them be cast to the winds. I believe earnest 
investigation into all theological and religious ideas to be 
an imperative duty in this age. I do not fear the result of 
this. True, some of the foremost thinkers of the age are 
telling us that they have searched through the universe and 
find no personal God; that to the deepest yearnings of 
human nature there is no divine response, and that what 
so many regard as such, is but the echo of their own cry, 
the reflex impression following a mental effort; that duty 
and obligations are simply matters of utility, and that it is 
gross superstition to suppose there is any immortal 
principle in our nature, for human life after all is only 
a higher development of animal life and begins and ends 
asit does. In short we are told that the reign of religion 
will soon end. The teachings of science will supercede 
the scriptures, culture will supplant devotion and worship, 
and nature will come to occupy the place of God in man’s 
reverence and thought. With such prophecies as these 
echoing through the air, and sometimes coming, with such 
pretentious sound and dressing as “Higher Gospel,” 
“The Faith of the Future,” it is right that any church 
calling one to the pastoral office should receive from him 
an avowal on the subject of his faith. - So placed to-day, 
I joyfully take this opportunity of assuring you that while 
1 have not failed to look at the doctrines of life and the 
future, God and Revelation, Christ and Duty, in the light 
of modern philosophy, I have not been moved in the 
slightest degree from what I believe to be the position on 
those subjects laid down in the New Testament The 
only God which modern phildsophy has to offer to our 
restless and anxious hearts is a mere personification of 
nature, law, or energy, or at best “a stream of tendency, 
the unpersonal, not ourselves, which makes for righteouss 
ness.” But surely not even this, its highest conception of 
God, will bear comparison with that contained in th 
Christian religion. From the maze of vague and empty 
words and phrases through which modern philosophy 
conducts us, it is refreshing to turn to the clear teachin 
of the New Testament, and after the simply verb 
theology of the former answering to no real being pos- 
sessed of intelligence, will, and love, it is an uns ble 
joy to be brought face to face with the sublime truths of 
Christian Theism. With this philosophy for our guid 
we but follow Jean Paul in his dream, traverse the worl 
and find there no God, look up into the immeasurable 
void for the Divine eye; see om an empty, bottomless 
socket, and come to hear the terrible answer which ends 


all questioning, “We are all orphans, I and you, we are 
without a Father.” On the other hand, conducted by the 
Christian religion we shall find eternal repose in the love 
of a personal God. Will this philosophy, as some tell us, 
supersede Theism? Impossible! When the notion of 
an indefinite unpersonal “not ourselves” shall have 
passed away, like the baseless fabric of a vision, the old, 
old truth of Him who was, and is, and is to come, shall 
stand, a changeless and majestic rock, the refuge of the 
whole creation. And as, brethren, I see every reason for 
accepting and teaching Christian Theism rather than 
Materialism, Pantheism, or any other “ism,” so further 
I believe stronger arguments by far can be urged in favour 
of the teaching of the New Testament concerning Christ 
and Duty, Immortality and Revelation, than are brought 
by modern thought against them. Christ is to me, what- 
ever unsympathetic criticism may endeavour to make of 
him, the greatest religious genius the world has known, 
the one perfect Example in the sphere of moral and 
religious life. Duty with me again involves other and 
grander issues than mere utility, and I am prepared to 
abide by the ethics of Christ rather than adopt the cold 
and selfish principles of modern Utilitarianism. The 
future to my soul is luminous with immortal hopes, and 
I cannot afford to exchange the doctrine of a spiritual 
resurrection and conscious futurity at the right hand of 
God, for the bare possibility of existing in earthly memory 
after death. The Scriptures I still think, notwithstanding 
the many efforts to prove the contrary, occupy a very 
unique position in the religious literature of the world, 
and that in them we have the history and record of the 
highest revelation of God to mankind. Indeed, it is all 
but impossible to overrate the influence of these writings 
on society. They have moulded our laws, determined 
our politics, sweetened our social life, coloured our litera- 
ture, poetry, and art, given us our religion, and inspired 
our worship. These, my brethren, are some of the 
positions I occupy in relation to theology and religion; 
how long I shall continue to do so it is impossible for 
me to say. Humbly looking to heaven, I shall daily 
reiterate the prayer of the great German philosopher, 
“More light of God! More light!” and shall not, I trust, 
be lacking of courage to speak from time to time what, 
guided by the Spirit, I shall come to tell and hope, though 
my later thoughts and utterances should differ from 
these. (Applause.) 

At the close of Mr. Gisby’s address the installation 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. ; 
the charge to the minister was given by Professor Orr, 
and that to the congregation by the Rey. S. C. Nelson. 
At the close of the service 


e A SOIREE 

took place, the Rev. S. C. Nelson in the chair, and 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. D. Gordon on 
“Prosperity to Ireland,” by J. C. Street on “Non-sectarian 
Education,” by Professor Orr on “The Principles of Non- 
subscription,” by Alex. Gordon.on “ Peace and Goodwill,” 
by John McCaw on “ Pastoral Successes,” and by T. H. 
M. Scott and David Gordon on “Sunday School Work.” 
The Rey. James Kennedy then reviewed -his work at 
Rademon, after which Mr. Wm. Davidson gave a cordial 
welcome to Mr. Gisby on behalf of the congregation, to 
which he made an appropriate reply, and the meeting was 
brought to a close at 11 o'clock with the usual votes of 
thanks. The meeting was enlivened by the choir with 
several pieces of music, 


DUDLEY: OLD MEETING HOUSE. 


Two sermons were preached on Sunday week in this 
place of worship, in aid of the trust funds, by the Rev. 
W. Carey Walters, of Whitchurch. At both services 
there were large attendances, the sermons being of a most 
interesting and eloquent character. 

On Tuesday evening a public tea meeting was held in. 
the Mechanics’ Institute, after which the chair was occu- 
pied by the Rev. M. Grgson, who, in opening the meeting, 
alluded to the pleasure he had experienced in listening to 
Mr. Walter’s sermons on the previous Sunday. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. Mr. Walters for his able sermons, and Mr. W. Pp. 
‘GREENWAY, Junr., seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, in responding to the 
vote of thanks, expressed the pleasure which his visit to 
Dudley had given him. He was specially pleased with 
the beautifully rendered services of the preceding day, 
and with the meeting that evening, and looked upon it as 
marking a new era in the history of the congregation. 
His friend Mr. Greenway had said many kind things 
about him. He thanked him for them. He was glad, 
however, that he had not, as he threatened, made a speech 
about his past, his present, and his future—as his past was 
marked with many things which he could not look back 
upon with perfect satisfaction, his present was simply that 
of a man who in the midst of great obstacles was trying 
to do a good work, and his future was perfectly unknown 
both to his friend Mr. Greenway and himself. Many of 
them knew that he came froma long line of good orthodox 
ancestors. He was thankful for this, as it gave him a 
better opportunity of judging of the strength and weak- 
ness of orthodoxy than if he had been “free boin.” He 
could not but look back with affection to his old spiritual 
home. He did not believe the old house was so pure, or 
clean, or beautiful as the new, nor was it built upon as 
firm a foundation; but still it had given him shelter for 
years, and he was not sure if the hearth was not more 
cheerful, and the social spirit more hearty, in the old than 
in the new. He would try as far as he was able to put 
this old wine into the new bottles without fear of their 
bursting or the bottles perishing. There was perhaps a 
little danger that they should get too self-complacent in 
their religious life. Unitarianism and Hyper-Calvinism 
might possibly meet in the glad assurance of each that 
it was 

A garden walled around 
Chosen and made peculiar ground, 
and might be tempted to believe that outside of their 
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generally regarded as a pneumatic experimental philoso- 


lecture itself was lucidly given, and the numerous and 
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select enclosure no fair flowers grew. But it was not $0, . duty.” God asks it, too; and Jesus Christ would help all to do 
he had felt often that many of the members of their free | it. And Paul requires that whether we eat or drink, or what- 
churches did not do full justice to the power and culture soever we do, to do all to the glory of God. And*so men may, 
and earnest Christian spirit which [there was in orthodox | in eating and drinking only to live and keep the body healthy, 
Churches. A friend of his in criticising his (Mr. Walters’) | 7 gr W ves ering sey $e pee ees ~~ glorify 
valior et : : abe oO emperance and self-denial, by avoiding what injures 
Pasi ae Te igi Une ae ag stocle wana Hensel ess or others, or even causes any brother or sister to 
borgianism, some Methodist’fire and strong leanings to eed rey glorify pte ey atic Boy : — aoa 
the Established Church. He was not prepared, indeed | ayy uthlul service in every work they do; by upright, 


. . CO, virtuous characters loving hearts and charitable livés; by putting 
he did not venture to take this as a correct definition, but away all that is discreditable and at variance with their Christian 
it seemed about what a man ought to be. Starting from 


DOL 1 ( pages jeer As the heavens declare the glory of God by disclosing 
the root principle of the Baptist faith—that of personal | his perfections—wisdom, power, and goodness, so do holy souls, 
consecration to Christ—adding to that an open eye to all 


the true and pure and loving, in showing forth the righteousness 
light, and an open ear to all truth, simple and pure views | and truth and love of God in humanity. God is not mocked; 
about God and man, tinging all with the golden tint of | whatsoever a man soweth, that also Shall he reap; if to the flesh, 
mysticism and poetry, filled with earnest fire and warmth | Corruption ; if to the spirit, everlasting life. Then— 

and pressing into the service of God all that art and pie sa rae ss 

beauty and music could give; a church that could com- When suimanch erninshea: tnatliol 

bine these qualities would be indeed the church of the ae help him os ba strife ; 

future. Sometimes when his physical system was out of In turn be forced t borrey, 

order he was tempted to take very dark views of the And the poor man’s lot to-day 

future of our free churches, but in his best moments he May become our own to-morrow. 

was full of hope, and if faith be the substance of things 

hoped for, he could say he believed that if our churches 

only kept close to Christ and were not for ever wandering 

and crying “Lo here is Christ, and Lo there is Christ,” 
while the Christ stood calling to them with the same 
blessed voice and winning them with the same loving life 
as in the days of old, there were for their churches days 
of conquests ‘and in the end a shout of triumph and the 
victor’s crown and reward. (Applause.) 

The Rey. Chairman introduced the Rev. P. DEAN 
(Walsall) to the meeting, who expressed the great pleasure 
he felt in meeting the friends of Dudley on that occasion, 
and after a forcible speech of encouragement and instruc- 
tion, wished the Dudley congregation God speed. 

The Rev. H. MCKEAN (Oldbury) supported Mr. Dean 
in his good wishes to the congregation, which he did as 
an immediate neighbour, and congratulated the meeting 
on its great success. 

The Rev. H. Eacuus (Coseley) next addressed the 
meeting, and spoke in eloquent terms of the pleasure 
which he felt in meeting his esteemed friend and neigh- 
bour, the Rev. Mr. Gibson. In conclusion, ,he wished 
them every success in the projected improvements that 
that meeting was designed to bring about. 

A vote of thanks by Mr. FINCH, seconded by Mr. 
THOMPSON, was passed to the ladies and gentlemen who 
provided tea and music for the evening, and the meeting 
was Closed with a similar vote to the Chairman. 

—_—_—_—_—_————_o 


BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


ON Monday evening Dr. Roscoe, of Owens College, 
delivered an interésting lecture on the “Condensation of 
the Gases” inthe Memorial Hall, Manchester. The Rev. W. 
Gaskell, M.A., presided, and in introducing Dr. Roscoe 
to the meeting said he never could understand the 
dread which some seem to feel at the spread of science. 
It Was in reality neither more nor less than a knowledge 
of the works of God, and the divine art which was $0 con- 
spicuous in the mechanical and chemical powers of nature 
was truly a revelation of supreme wisdom and skill. 
(Hear, hear.) He always felt, therefore, that they were 
deeply indebted to the men who pursued science with the 
earnestness and success which his friend Dr. Roscoe had 
done. (Applause.) Dr. Roscoe introduced his remarks by 
a reference to the scientific labours of Dr. Priestley, 


NoTIcE.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down, 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—The Rev. W. L. Spencer has 
resigned the pulpit of Christ Church (Unitarian) Middlesbrough, 
owing to the financial difficulties of the congregation, 

“THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT AMONG ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS.”—This is the title of'an article in the March number 
of the Unitarian Review, Boston, U.S., by the Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams, of Liverpool. Inthe same number is reprinted from 
the Unitarian Herald the Rev. Charles Beard’s sermon on 
“Things Old and New,” delivered at the opening of Flowery 
Field Church, 

BIRMINGHAM OLD MEeETING.—On Sunday last the ninety- 
second anniversary of these schools was celebrated, when the 
Rev. R. Laird Collier, D.D., preached two sermons to ‘crowded ~ 
congregations. The morning sermon was addressed mainly to 
the young people, who formed so large a part of the assembly, . 
and whom the preacher in an eloquent and impassioned discourse 
exhorted to aim at living up to the highest ideal which in their 
most exalted moments they had conceived as admirable and to 
be desired. The rev. gentleman, in urging* the claims of the 
schools on the consideration of his hearers, remarked that in 
America the Sunday schools are devoted to religious instruction, 
all the children of the congregation, to whatever station of life 
belonging, attending in the classes of what “ we call,” said the 
preacher, ‘the children’s church.” Our peat schools would 
soon have to give up the secular teaching which they have so 
long carried on, and devote themselves to religious work. In 
the evening the sermon was on ‘‘The Meaning of Life’s Misery.” - 
The collections after the services amounted to £: 52. gf 

BELrast: HopETON-sTREET.—On Friday evening, March 
28th, a concert with readings was held for the purpose defraying 
sundry expenses for school requisites. The Rey. J. C. Street. 
occupied ee chair, Notwithstanding the unpropitious 
a large and wa pa audience was in attendance. A varied 
programme of songs, duets, readings, and pianoforte solo’ and 
duets, at which the Revs. Harold Rylett (Moneyrea) and D, 
Thompson, Messrs. Vere Foster, H. Hyndman, L.L.B., EB, A. 
Fuhr, Thos, McClelland, and a number of ladies, contfibuted in 
an efficient manner. ~ Votes of thanks were passed to all for 
their services. ms. . 

BELFAST: YORK-STREET.—On Sunday evening, the 23rd ult., 

a course of eight lectures, in which neighbouring ministers largely” 
aided, was brought to a close by the Rev. R. J. Orr, with a 


children.” The attendance at each lecture consisted chiefly of 
members and friends of the congregation, to some of whom and 
all the strangers who came were distributed, by the ki 2. 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, useful ae 
the 14th ult., the Aad 


J. Jellie (Caixncastle), 


pher, and read one or two extracts from the preface to his 
philosophical writings, which he thought as true now as 
they were loo years ago when they were written. The 


striking experiments successful. At its close Mr. Robert 
Nicholson moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Roscoe, which 
Miss Becker seconded, expressing a hope that the time 
would come when ladies would be admitted to the Pro- 
fessor’s lectures at Owens College. The motion was 
carried with great acclamation, In response the Pro- 
fessor said he had not the slightest objection to the 
admission of ladies to this classes, but he thought it would 
be some time before it was the case. Attendance at his 
lectures would be, he feared, too trying for ladies, They 
would require to attend in all weather by half-past nine in 
the morning from October to March, and robably they 
would often find the lectures themselves tedious and dry. 
At present he could not hold out any hope. Dr. Roscoe 
closed his remarks by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gaskell for his kindness in coming out to preside over 
them that evening. The motion was carried with acclama- 
tion. The meeting was one of the most interesting 
the Union has held. 


aim 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


—_——— 


BLAIRGOWRIE, PERTHSHIRE.—The Rey. Henry Willi , 
of Dundee, delivered a lecture. in the Town Hall on the 24th — 
ult. The attendance was very fair, about 70 bein; ‘we 
The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ Unitarianism, the C yo 
of Christ.” A few requests for explanations of such as 
‘I and my Father are one,” were made, and res ip. } 
Tracts were distributed. / 7 


a debate that has lately taken ice in Burnley 


gave an excellent 
which was thoroughly appreciated by a large co} : flees. 20) 
COLNE.=The Burnley Gazette gives a lengthy ae 
* Bity 
. Maithews, in the Cloth Hail, on the suhject “Hus, or Is, Man 
THE HARD WINTER AND THE DISTRESS. of wide reading and:con- — 

ON March oth, in Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester, the Rev, j 
J. K. Montgomery delivered the first of two discourses on this 
subject, and by request repeated it on the following Sunday. 
The second was delivered on the 23rd ult. The discourses were 
specially addressed to working people and treated of labour, rest, 
and recreation, earnings and spendings, employers and employed, 
relations of citizens to the community, aad the teachings of 
religion upon these and other matters especially respecting the 
poor. The conclusiog of the second discourse was in substance 
as follows :—Beer and strong drink are not necessaries of life. 
Habit alone makes them so, Better work and more may be | 
done without them. It is not getting but keeping that helps a 
man to get on. What labourer’s wages can stand the drain of 
2s. or 38. in the pound for drink and tobacco? Why, it would 
sink any ship. And it is the poor wife and children that suffer. 
For their inion then, stop the leak. Debt also prevents saving. 
Things bought by the poor on credit cost more than for uy 

money. To thrive the poor must avoid debt. It is living wi 
a rope round their neck, . . . The habit of saving in small 
things tends to increased comfort, and to improve man 

yea, to make him a better man and citizen, 


ev unity a right to e: of its citizens, in } 
Nebon's sigoal Tithigas ater Ce ee ae 


supported by the Rev. J. K. 
ese f Warrington, the 


Rev. 
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HINDLEY.—In the report read at the annual tea party on 
Monday week, by Mr. Jones, the secretary, the Rev. A. Rushton 
in the chair, it was stated that good and substantial work had 
been done in connection with the school and congregation during 
the . Notwithstanding the bad times, the collections for 
the Wigan Infirmary and the District Missions had been increased 
in amount, and those at the annual sermons amounted to £25, 
being only a littl ander the amount of the previous year’s collec- 
tion, while the debt on the new school had been reduced to the 
extent of £15. The attendance at the Sunday school had been 

ood, and 65§ valuable prizes were, presented to the scholars in 

p rade: last. Week evening classes had been goinf on all 
through the winter. Mrs. Rushton’s sewing class had gone on 
regularly week by week, as had the singing class, under the 
direction of Mr, Hotchkiss. Mr. Rushton’s classes, had met 
regularly on two nights in the week for teaching both males and 
females reading, writing, arithmetic, and English grammar. 
The Band of Hope had held very pleasant meetings, when 
readings, recitations, and songs had been given by various 
members of the society, The report also stated that steps were 
being taken to renovate entirely the interior of the chapel, and it 
was expected this would be accomplished in the course of the 

ring and summer. In commenting on the report, the chairman 
(Rev, A. Rushton) remarked how gratifying and hopeful it was 
to find the young people trained in the school remaining with 
them and entering into their various activities, All the teachers, 
with the exception of himself and two others, had been trained in 
the school. In the choir of 20 singers, at least 15 had been 
scholars. The same might be said of the members of the various 
committees, The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Fogg, and by Messrs. Jones, Platt, Unsworth, Wilkinson, 
Hardman, Fletcher, and Coop. 
music were given by the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Hodgkinson performing very efficiently on the 
harmonium, A drama and several recitations were given with 
good effect. After several votes of thanks the meeting closed 
about 10 o’clock. 


KIRRIEMUIR, FORFARSHIRE.—A public lecture was delivered 
in the Town Hall on Monday, the 31st ult., by the Rev. H. 
Williamson, of Dundee, upon ‘ Unitarianism, the Christianity 
of Christ.” There was an attendance of more than 100 persons. 
The tele which formerly manifested itself in interruptions 
and disturbance seems now to be very much less against Uni- 
tarians than it was. Tracts were most freely accepted. Questions 
were asked and answered. 


LypDGATE CHAPEL, NEAR HUDDERSFIELD.—On Thursday 
week the 184th anniversary of this chapel was held, when the 
Rev. B. Glover presided. An address was presented to Dr. 
Moorhousg, whose family had been connected with the chapel 
for — 200 years. We are compelled to hold our report over 

a week, ; 
LiverPoot: Hamirton Roap.—On Wednesday evening, 
- March 26th, the Social Union in connection with this church 
closed its session for 1878-79 with a soirée and entertainment in 


the Perth Hall, Perth-street, West Derby Road. The room was, 


tastefully decorated for the occasion, and presented a pleasing 
and attractive appearance. In front of the platform was a choice 
colléction of plants, kindly obtained by Mrs. Birkett from 
Bidston.- The friends present filled up the room, which seats 
about 200, A well-furnishéd tea had been provided by Mrs. 
- Birkett and other ladies; and afterwards a varied programme 
was gone t in an interesting manner. The chair was 
taken by Mr. H. J. Charlton, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Social Union, who, together with Mr. Birkett, had prepared the 
i t of music and readings, The following ladies and 
erg took part in the proceedings: Mrs. Winter, Mrs. 
tafford, Mrs. Houghton, Miss Florence Holden, Miss Amy 
Sam » Miss Dempsey, Miss Charlton, Messrs. J. Birkett, 
vo 0g H. Smith, W. Sampson, Mr. Pringle, and Mr, 
(accompanist).—On Friday evening, the 28th, at the 
Road Church, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, from the 
 Bond-street Domestic Mission, with Mr. Gabriel, gave the children 
of the Sunday school an evening’s pleasure with a magic-lantern 
exhibition, which the young folks thoroughly enjoyed. 
Liverpoon : Nort Enp Domestic Misston.—The annual 


gathering of the scholars of the Sunday school and their parents, 
_ for the prize distribution, took place on Thursday evening, the 


‘Mancuesrer: SrrRaNcrways.—The Mutual Improvement* 


Society’s fifth.annual soirée was held on Wednesday evening, 
March 26th, at which a numerous collection of scientific ie 
. tions were as usual brought forward. A dozen most excellent 
eerceen with a varied selection of objects, were superin- 
Peete essrs. Chaffers, Furnival, Graham, Percy, Winser, 
Leach, and Lofthouse. Mr. Hurst exhibited model 
furnaces, and org - Leach discussed to groups around him upon 
mineralogical geological collections; Mr Hoyle upon 
attraction; Mr. Darbyshire upon botany, and Mr. 
}upon electrical matters. The inspection of these objects, 
3 Marriott, and Messts. Manley, 
Shaw’s music, filled up a delightfal evening. 
-—On Tuesday evening, March 25th, the session of 
Society was SFr Blow ho ripes read by 
loss On the “English Language.” The Society was 
November, has met with encouraging success. 
evening a lecture under the auspices of the 
; Association was delivered by Rev. 

« Freeston on the ‘History of the lish Bible.” 
was illustrated with a number of t diagrams.—On 
; March 29th, an entertainment was given in 
be ape yew the Band of Hope. : 


voices,” anumber of temperance and other 
4 duct, a part-atag, Sid eacliations were given 
; mem of the Society, od hoakei | 
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Several excellent pieces of 
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was well attended, and Rey. A. Payne (president of the Society), 
in his eee 4 remarks, pointed out the beneficial results of 
culture upon the after lives of the members of such societies as 
this, and kindred ones; and urged upon each member to take 
some one particular branch of learning for his study; yet the 
great value of such societies as these was the interchange of 
ideas, and the art of expressing them. The connection of 
Young Men’s Improvement Societies with the churches of the 
town could not but have a beneficial effect upon the future of 
church life—in fact, was being seen now, for it gave him great 
pleasure to welcome a deputation from the St. James’s Congre- 
gational and the John Knox Presbyterian Improvement Societies. 
Addresses were then given by. Mr. Joseph Clephan and Mr. T. 
P, Barkes, F.G.S., on the cultivation of the taste for literature, 
and by Mr. Barkes on the growth and importance of knowledge, 
The meeting was enlivened by music and songs by Miss Harrison, 
Miss Suthron, Miss Johnson, and Messrs. Thompson, Sutcliffe, 
Smith, and Auckland. Mr. Stephenson, church organist, pre- 
sided at the piano, After the usual votes of thanks had been 
given, a most successful meeting was brought to a close by the 
singing of the National Anthem, 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The Philosophical and Musical Society 
session of 1878-9 was brought to a close on Thursday evening, 
March 27th, by a soirée. The programme included a public tea 
in the schoolroom, followed by a meeting to receive the report 
of the committee, and a subsequent musical entertainment. A 
large number of members and friends assembled, the president, 
the Rey. D. Amos, occupying the chair. The report (which 
was read by the secretary, Mr. [vimey, Senr.) congratulated the 
members and friends of the Society on thé success that had 
attended the institution from its inception to the close of the 
present session, and that the programme should have been carried 
out in its entirety with regularity. The lectures have been the 
expressions of matured thought. The President said the close 


of this most useful and agreeable session was to him a source of 


unmingled satisfaction, and promise for the future. All had 
worked harmoniously, affording the best possible proof that 
when science and religion were mutually united the happiest 
results must follow. The musical entertainment that followed 
was under the direction of Mr. Ivimey, Junr. The proceedings 
closed at a late hour with the National Anthem. 
WARRINGTON.—On Sunday last Cairo-street Chapel, after 
the completion of various alterations and a thorough re-painting 
of the interior, was re-opened. Services were conducted in the 
morning by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., and in the evening 
by the Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A. Both preached to congrega- 
tions of about 250 persons. Collections amounting to the hand- 
some sum of £100, 3s. were made at the close of the services. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP, 


To the Editors.—Your correspondent ‘‘E. T.,” in his letter, 
touches upon a very important subject, and as my views thereon 
happen to be different from his own, I venture to trouble you 
with a few lines in the hope that it may elicit other opinions, 

Simplicity of form, to whatever applied, has no doubt a beauty 
and attraction of its own, but it cannot be denied that the simpler 
the form the more glaring is any defect, and, therefore, the 
greater need is there for perfect accuracy of execution. 

Applying these remarks to a form of public worship, it 
naturally follows—if there be any truth in them—that the simpler 
the form adopted the greater will be the excellency required in 
those who take oe therein. In our Unitarian worship, as a 
rule, the whole of the service devolves upon the minister, with 
the exception of the singing of a few hymns by the congregation, 
and upon him, therefore, hangs the chief responsibility of success 
or failure. ; 


Now, I frankly confess that I do not see how such a form of 


worship can be successful unless the minister be an elocutionist 
and an orator. He should be able to read the lessons in a tone 
that would rouse the interest of his hearers; he should be able to 
put all the powers of pleading and pathos in his prayers; and in 
order to retain the attention of his hearers during the sermon 
he must employ all the arts of oratory. 

Judged by such a standard, how many ministers are fit to 
undertake the duty—especially how many Unitarian ministers ? 
For I suppose in no body is the proportion of good readers 
among the ministers so small. I say this with all respect; for I 
recognise the fact that in the study they work harder probably 
than their brethren in other denominations, but in return they 
seem to have neglected the art of speaking altogether. 

Unless, however, the minister has this power, the simple form 
of worship cannot, I think, be attractive to many. Human 
nature does not change though it is at church; the ear gets weary 
of the monotone of the one voice, the attention flags, the body 

ets restless, and a sigh of relief is heard when it is all over. 
85 far from this simplicity of worship being anything to be proud 
of, I believe it is the great stumbling block in the way to our 
progress, and I am glad to learn that in some parts what your cor- 
respondent calls elaborate musical services are being introduced. 


= of this proposition. 


; ‘to a lecture upon 
evolution, or upon some recondite men. Fe speculation of the 
aled to, and our emotions 


‘attractiveness and effi 
be increased 


The dullness of its service I regard as a defect, and the princip: 


explanation of the poor congregations and irregular attendance 


I have noticed to be so general wherever I have attended. Iam 
not ashamed to confess that to Satisfy certain cravings of my 
religious nature I now and then go to a church where, while I 
hear something I do not like, I can join in much that takes 
place and feel myself lifted up .by. the beautiful harmony and 
ritual of the service. 

The Roman Catholics understand human nature better than 
we do. They attract people by their services, and then take 
the opportunity to impress their own dogmas upon them. Do 
you not think that if we were to combine their attractive service 
with pure faith, we might achieve a success that few have yet 
dreamed of? To those who have inherited their Unitarianism 
from their Puritan or Quaker forefathers, and to whom the 
simple dissenting services is so dear, I would say, do not resent 
these changes. Your form of worship has been tried many years, 
but it utterly fails to attract. If by adopting other forms you 


can bring larger sections of your countrymen to worship with 
you, and to love your simple Unitarian faith, surely you will 
sacrifice the less for the greater. 

To our ministers I would say, do not regard the critics in the 
pews too much, keep us abreast of the thought of the age if you 
will, but even the best of us do not always want our intellectual 
powers strained to the utmost when we join in worship. 
Encourage diversity and beauty in your services, do all in you 
power to develope the musical talents of your congregations, 
remind us of the simple duties of life; do not forget that some of 
your congregation may be in grief, in poverty, in temptation, 
and would like a word of comfort; diversify your discourse with 
an anecdote now and then, assert the simple truths of our dis- 
tinctive faith, and I am very much mistaken if, though you may 
lose a few members, your churches will not soon be filled with 
the common people who heard Christ gladly, A little more 
attractiveness in our services, and a little more simplicity in our 
sermons, are I think, the two things necessary to progress. 

; 
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‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel ” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application, Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—Apvr. 


(Ross STREET CHAPEL.—Sunpay EVENING 
; Lecrures.—April 6th, the Rey. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., on 
“Ritualism.” Service at 6 30. All Seats Free. An Offertory. 


UDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM 
CHURCH.—On Sunday evenin 

MONTHLY MUSICAL SERVICE, with 

SOCIETY'S. ORCHESTRA. ul 


een ee ee a ee eo. 
ONDON.—“ Why do we attend a Plate of Worship 

on the Sunday?” will be the subject of the ADDRESS at College 
Chapel, Stepney, on Wednesday evening, the gth inst. Tea from 6 to 7. 
LORD'S SUPPER SERVICE on Thursday evening, roth inst., at 8 o’clock. 


MINISTRY TO “THE POO R- 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Ministry to the Poor will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert-square, on Wednesday evening, April oth. 
Tea on the table at six o'clock. The chair will be taken at seven o'clock by 
BENJAMIN HEAPE, Esq., when the Annual Reports will be received 
and ADDRESSES given by Rey. WM. GASKELL, M.A., and HARRY 


RAWSON, Esa. 
S. FARRINGTON, Sec. fra tem. 


See ee eS ee ete aes Risto t Dre hee kee 

GOUTHAMETON: CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR. 
On Good Friday morning, at 11, the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY will 

preach. Cold collation at One: tea at 5 30: Public Meeting at Seven. 


BURNLEY : TRAFALGAR STREET CHURCH. 
The SALE OF WORK will be OPENED on Good Friday, April rx, 
at Two o'clock, by Mr. Councillor BLEZARD. Admission Sixpence. On 
Saturday, April r2th, the Sales will commence at Three o'clock. Admission 
Threepence. Refreshments provided at moderate prices. Music and various 
amusements. Gifts directed to the school will be gratefully acknowledged. 


OTICE.—The COUNCIL of the British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association will MEET at 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, on Wednesday, April 30th, 1879. The chair to be taken at two 


o'clock precisely. 
F i HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 


INSWORTH.—SCHOOL SERMONS, June 29th.— 
Preacher: Rev. D. WALMSLEY, B.A. 


M4NcCHE 


STREET 


next, April 6th, at 630 p.m 


help of the PHILHARMONIC 


STER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Good 
Friday next, the rth April, at Monton, 

The day’s proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
in the Church, when a SERMON will be preached by the Rev. PHILIP 
H, WICKSTEED, M.A., of London. Service to commence at 11 o'clock. 
After the Sermon a Collection will be made in aid of the Publishing Fund, 
as the Committee is most desirous of ying off the debt due to the treasurer. 

After this Service, DINNER will provided in the Schoolroom at a 
charge of Ninepence each person. 

‘The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o'clock, the Chair to 
be taken by the President of the Association, J. PILCHER, Esq. 

TEA will be provided at four o'clock in the Schoolroom, at a charge of 
Sixpence each person. | y : : 

As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at Monton, both 
for Dinner and Tea, the Committee trusts that all friends will avail themselves 
of the same, and thus avoid the possibility of a loss. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o'clock prompt, JOHN 
DENDY, Esq., B.A., in the Chair. : E 

The following Papers will be read, to be followed by discussion :— 

Mr. JOHN DENDY, Jun., of Monton:— 
subject : “Sunday Schools a Socia Power. 
Rey. J. T. MARRIOTT, of Strangeways :— 
Subject: ‘The Place of the Sunday School in Education.” 

Deputations from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire Sunday School 

Associations are expected to be present. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN will leave Victoria Station, for Prtrigpi, at 


omen OHN REYNOLDS, } 
. M. HIGGINSON, 5 409. ees. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) SCHOOL, 


Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A, 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM, 1879, will begin far New Paptls ap Tudsday 
April ze, at half-past nin¢ a.m, : 
he School, is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metro 


litan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of several other 
Railways. Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or 
impositions, Prospectuses may be obtained from the office of the College. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council, 
BLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


At the ion, and with the rt of some friends who visited 
Biackpool on March pth, it has been decided to solicit SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for an AMERI ORGAN, in the belief that with better music the 

of the Services during the coming season will 
+ The sums y acknowledged amount to £8. 10s, 
New Svupscriprions. 

4s. d, 

<olegesee,. Ope. 6 


er eee 


Pere eeeeeCC eee e See ee eee eee 


«6 808 sened ss O39 6 
received by Mr. J. H. Holt,’ 9, Talbots 
Blackpool. 


112 THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


April 4, 1879. 


THE Morris : Co PAPERHANGINGS, 
: AND ° 
ee __ | SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. W. Morris “ano Bes ear ereee & 8 ee 

BURNLEY.—On Good Friday and Saturday following, . Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 

sale of work. The Committee invite an inspection of their Publications | HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, choicest designs, at moderate prices, Large 
DOB LANE.—On Sunday, at 6 30, lecture by the Rev. at their Rooms, 37, NorFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 

Halliwell Thomas, on ‘‘ Heinrich Lang.” _ ‘ for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 
HUDDERSFIELD,—On Sunday, at 6 30, monthly | BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SUNDAY ‘TROUSERS well ae from Stylish : 

DON, by CHO0k Beno fons som, Sc. te aoe, pat Ie aE Me le Ade ST, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 

. r. rerkery - . sday evening 4 rom ros. 6d. to 25s, per pair, at W. T. r 3 ie > 

srtihives at, fey ta alana nea of workip?” HE DAISY ROOT. By Mrs. | LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET: | 2" . ; 

On Thursday evening, Lord's Supper Service. Hersert Martin. Price 1s. 6d.; gilt, 2s. MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post Borpers, Decorations, Gocp Moutpines, PAINTERS 


MANCHESTER: Cross-street Cuapet.—On Sun- “This is a simple, pathetic little story of how two 


day, at 6 30, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., will 
lecture on “ Ritualism.” 
MANCHESTER. 
the Domestic Mi 
MANCHESTER 


On Wednesday, annual meeting of 
ion at the Memorial Hall. 

DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
On Good Friday, annual meeting 


children were rescued from the misery and want of 


London streets.”— Spectator. 


OSY’S THREE HOMES. By Mrs. 


HERBERT Martin. Price 1s. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 


Por DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers shoffld send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


MAGNIFICENT. PAPER HANGINGS. 


—<$<$<___ 


Varnisues, &c., &c. 


Thgenkad BrockELBANK, 


CARRIAGE 


AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 


SOCIATION ‘ : on . 
at Monton. Service at rr. Preachey, the Hey, Brit, | o¢'"I8 Pleasant reading for adopted Rosy is admiably | [SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S |?*5 4% 3 ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
M.A. Business meeting at 2. Evening skétghed."—Venicastiruiiias " nid y Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs Specialities—The Registered Reversible Woggonette 
sting at 6 o'clock. .- All Styles cupgried 8 usual at the Lowest Casu PRIcEs. e Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
SOUTHAMPTON.—On Good Friday, at 11, the Rev. 66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Chas. Voysey will preach. 


ALE OF WORK.—The ANNUAL 

SALE of WORK on behalf ofthe Funds of the Band 
of Faith will take place on Easter Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, at the WESTGATE CHAPEL SCHOOL 
ROOMS, WAKEFIELD. Any contributions will be 
thankfully received by*Mrs. Goodwyn Barmby, Westgate 
Parsonage, Wakefield. 


HIBBER Tt. RU 8. 2. 


In compliance with the provision of their Trust Deed, 
the Trustees being about to revise and thoroughly re- 
consider the scheme they are now acting on, hereby invite 
suggestions for their consideration during such revision. 

Communications may be addressed to the undersigned 
before the 1st day of May, 1879. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
~ te niaeretiles aay 


ISBERT TRUST.—ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that a 
Candjdate of sufficient merit presents himself. ‘The next 
Examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon 
mo London, on three consecutive days in November, 
1879. 

Candidates must furnish Satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which, as 
well as copies of the scheme of Examination, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust, and 
the names and addresses of all Candidates must be sent 
to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or before October 


mst, 1579. 
re _—PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary, 
Tall, Gordon Square, February 18th, 1879, 


WV ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1879. 

All applications for these Examinations must be made 


in writing to the Sétretary not later than April ro. Such 
applications'must state— 


, (c) The full names and addresses of candidates who 
intend to present themselves for examination. 

(2) The subjects in which they desire to be examined. 

(c) The full names and addresses of at least two persons 
who will undertake Rersopally to conduct the examination 
in accordance with the regulations. Of these, one must 
also undertake to act as local correspondent, through 
whom all subsequent correspondence with the College 
authorities must pass. 

{@) A fee of 2s; 6d. foreach candidate must be forwarded 
with the application. 


P.O.0. to be made payable at Withington to the 


Secretary, 
Rev. CHARLES T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


University 


— 


gat CLERK, aged 29, unmarried, Uni- 
tarian, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address 
L.M.N., 8, Hyde Place, Royal Hill, Greenwich. 


Taps. ese ey age persevered with hi Fi 
OARD and RESIDENCE for a Lad io 5 x Ps 3 4 5 6 gal. seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
Boe nee England: terme | Y ORK.—Monkbridge House, 79, Monk- 13/6 15/6 18/6 axl- 29/6 —_ay/- and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 


moderate.—Address B., Herald Office, Manchester. 


Price One 


i1'L’S°* MiIS"FAKE. 


B, A. Jourpan. Price 1s. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 


“Pretty, sensible, and en eay natural, with not 
eological purpose.” — 


a bit of mere moralising or t 
Truthsoeker. 


I 


DAY MiAY SEW... 


Herbert Marrtin.. Price 1s. 6d; gilt, 2s. 


“It is written in an agreeable style, and is in point of 


moral teaching perfectly sound.”—Darly News. 


**A very excellent story; it is well written, and will be 
amily of young people. Itisa 
capital prize-book for girls of from twelve to sixteen 


good reading for every 


years of age.”—Unitarian Herald, 


[MILE WILLIE’S BIRTHDAY 


STORIES. Price 1s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


GTQRY or RELIGION INENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Brooke Herrorp._ Price ss. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes in reference 
to this book :—‘‘ I have examined it with interest, and I 
observe with pleasure the kindly manner in which he (the 
author) seeks to treat of those from whose opinions he 


may seriously differ.” 


“The book is worthy of a cordial welcome, even from 
those whose point of view is different from that of the 
writer in some respects, but who share his devotion to 
that which is Frat and noble in English Nonconformity.” 

orld, 


—Literary V 


The Committee beg to draw attention to their beautifully 


[LLUSTRATED & ILLUMINATED 
CARDS, mostly new, suitable for Rewards of 
Conduct and Meric, for General’ Distribution, and for 


Special Occasions. In 6d., 9d., and 1s_ packets. 


They have been carefully selected from the patterns of 
the best makers, and the Committee can confidently 
recommend them as in every way fitted to Sunday school 


purposes, 


OUNG DAYS. 


Magazine for potas People. 

oe. [A few of t 

Vols. II. and ITI., 1s. 6d. each.] 

Press CRrITIcIsms, 

The Athenenum.—‘ Good,” 
The Christian World.— Modest.” 
The Daily News.— Attractive.” 
The Examiner.— Praiseworthy.” 
«The Zuguiser.—* Simple, natural, and unobtrusive.” 
The Literary World,—* Kindly, wholesome.” 
The Truthseeker.—‘ Perfectly charming.” 


Monthly Parts, 


Nearty Reapy, the Concluding Volume (with Index 
to the whole Work) of 


‘TBE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
- 37, Norfoik-street, Strand, W.C. 


gate.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 


By Miss 


By Mrs, 


An Illustrated 


he First Volume, 9d. each. 


LT 
“T Ee URNS, for Schools or Public 


And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 
E alee gh Ftd Mead osha ge 


All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 
etd Brave saat Sect tt tnt sitrtileiee PE tt ial Me cman Oa) 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
SG LDEBOTHAM AND 1G Qs, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 
and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


R Fight hideydodl ob ich, } CMe SO. y 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73,5 DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


MANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 


Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room, 

Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched. by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free. 

THOMAS TURNER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 
88, JOHN. DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


BRPMUND THOMPSON, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 0, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station}, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal tonew. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


plete Sr hae Hae ame? Hee! els es tage 
Fe PWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 

are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 


CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 
ARMs TRONG AND RICHARDS, 


St. Ann's Place, Manchester. 
superior quality, es for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


eee 
ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 


Japanned the same price. 


SHIRTS of | Lo: 


Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application, 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize M 
1862, was awarded to R. PPP UR eee 


and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CU 


TRUSS. 


Deformity Instruments, 


TIVE 
Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 


Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, he; 26, Old Millgate, 


Manchester. 


cee ae 
ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 


fine qualit 
brilliant condition, 


y, thoroughly matured in wood, in 


and with no loss by sediment. | We 


recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre- 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester, 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham, 

eee 


Erps's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING.—“ By 


bottled wine. 


govern 


cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 


articles 


use of su 


GO TRENGTH FOR. THE WEAK. 
The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 


is particularly called to one of 
known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WIN 
¥ PHOSPHATES, wane sid 


modern times, 


the Sreatest discoveries of 


a nutritious and invigorating ries iighly recom n- 
mended by the most eminent of the Pri fe noe 


for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind 


Wea 


Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, N 
ess and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sig , Shortness 


of Breath, Headache, Depression, 


Head and Ears, Trembling, 


Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and. 
nergy, Impaired Nutrition 


ss of 
Brain wi 


Wi 


Pal of ) 

Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, ing Noises im the 
par at Belin, 4-3) 
asting Diseases, 


dulness perception an 


other low states of the system 


serious. 


sluggish, the lazy 


(Testimonial from Sir CHARLES Locock, _ 
Physician to the Queen.) > 

“T have for some i 

Food in cases of general ill-health with the most 

results. I find it to bea very pure preparati: 

amongst other thin 


and 


Tnactivity of the 
th of ¢ delison, de al 
disease, which if,not attended to in dholackedatlics 


's Chemical 


years recommended 


ontainin;: 


free and unoxydized Phospho 


languid arise in the 


-—Principals: the MISSES DRUMMOND ‘ and refreshed, with an a ite for food, and fit for 
TAN . AND POWELE: ‘ ; 2 ° If with two taps, 2/6 each extra, 10 per cent allowed society or business.” ess Guanes" Lohcenaamee 
\ ANTED, a NURS Ey *for"a Young TPO ODOTIOR OP NTITMODAD I | for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. «AN extta 5 per zg ‘ > 
eh aby and ‘Three Little Boys, who attend a day BROOK HOUSE, .KNUTSFORD.— } cent if a dozen are required. LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD J ae 
Noo pely to Mrs. Armstrong, 23, Burns-street, BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- J. M. TIMMIS anp COs is.the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishin : 


a i a mt ore 
LADY, who has been teaching for six 
years, wishes for a Resident or Daily ENGAGE- 
MENT in May. English, Latin, French, German, . 
Music, Drawing, Dancing.— Address Y.Z., care of Rev, 
T. W. Freckelton, 28a, Lonstlale Square, London, N. 


LADY, just returned from the Conti- 
nent, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESI- 


strengthens the constitution, 
DENT GOVERNESS. — Acquirements — English COVENTRY.—Founded in_ 1865, by the Rev. | Kirst anp Irish Butters, Smat SmMoKeD HAMs. and thorou hly re-vitalises the system, . 
German, French, Music. & Singing: references given andthe Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education BLACK TEAS :— oe Sold in tles at 2s., 4s., and. 8s, n) 
required.—Address L.O., Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint, | at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive No. x Victoria Mixture .... 3 6 and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not hay * 
AXTANTED bval adv aRE_PNCAGE | grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept : building specially No. 2 Victoria Mixture 300 procure it toorder, and there is a great . 
ENTE, by aL Anges RE-ENGAGE- adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. No. 3 Vietoria Mixture . 2 10 He Baier sizes. h Testimonials andl Oodaion wae Die: 
YT as Housekeeper or Companion.—Add: ictori i rospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
R, E., 28, Canning-street, Belfast. wae o H EATH BROW SCHOO L, xe ‘ vim wae a . ° sent free on application, Peo Ae 
OOD GENERAL SERVANT . agape No. 6 Victoria Mixture ....., eee E IO SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. im =f 
WANTED in a small family: a ; a Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, N.A., | v, Reeds a : d 
Aildvess Fh eset f Office amulys-miust be experiented.*| thd. and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. Mathematics: John } 5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, c chee 2 usc aes you ask fe 
5 sn aide barbital irae Bridge, M,A., Lond. The arrangements of the School OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. Agents sell all vox a you get it, as. our 
z* = ee permit of some girls being received with their brothers. ‘ahs 3 pond R ves and: : 
RGAN FOR SALE.—A fine, three | °the SUMMER TERM besine on May, R. Pees which are numerous. Remember that L 
manual Organ, from Bury Unitarian Chapel, 22 Prospectus on application to Mrs Cask, Heath Brow, : ’ bovicmaet oe Gove isa medicine : in : 
stops, by Wren.—Apply W. E. Richardson, Or, an Builder, | Hampstead, London. HOUSE AND CHURCH XxX They A aie Wank 
Organ Factory, Milton-street, Hulme, Man ester, ————— aa | PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER tions, ae re 
—————— ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- says nechashapneiaem. Remnttoslinsgic, Sapetabla‘gur secneiiien aia 
AS CHARLES PEACE GONE TO zs ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms. } ESTIMATES en 3 ee neers TO ANY Part * many try Chemists, to guar 
HEAVEN? A SERMON by JOHN FOX. | bury. Beds from rs. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1. 3d. r Phe IS, : we are willing to forward our Cm 
Fitiieled sey lew t. Price xd., by post rid. Six References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss to any part upon receipt of Stamps or. 
copics post Free for 6d.—Address Rev. J. Fox, Newark, LACKPOOL.—CHANNING HOUvSsE, | Atmstrong, &., &c, Order, ; lent: 
ress CV. J. SOx, Newark, sn X . 
free, rs. 6d. each, 39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
BAN ) OF} FAITH MESSENGER ‘ Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. NEW WELLS) WAKEFIRED, EP Agee "ag" LIEBIG & co. canal ae 
" TNYTTARTA r Ah sd isi i i NDON, 
(UNITAR A N AN 8) UNWERSALIST,) Visitors will find a fhe ohee Tariff sent S. Ho tpsworrn & ONS, 719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, 0] ? bd 
Address, GOODWYN EAge , —-- CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, a 
——— a ne: WAREIT ELD.” ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected : ¢ 


DUCATIONAL NOTES,_ by 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A. Copies may be had 
yratis, by applying to the author, at Sandy Knoll, 
orest-road, Nottingham. 


2 Now Ready. 
f & HE STRANGEWAYS PSALT 
and HYMNS SUPPLEMENTARY to HYMN. 
FOR CHURCH AND HOME. With Beatitudes, &c. 


saab 2 R fro r , VICTORIA 3 ; ise 
| es a mia rf Fae MARRIOTT. Post-free, 1s. 4d. BUILDINGS, ST° MARY'S GAYE, 3 NCHESTER Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
duc J 50 Copies, i 


Manchester: Abel Heywood and Son, Oldham-street ; 
Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street; or Compiler, 


R 


spectus —_ to Mrs, FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. The NEXT TERM begins April the 24th, 


TALIAN AND ENGLISH SINGING. 

A Lady (Pupil of Arditi) visits Pupils in the 

suburbs of Liverpool. Cheshire and Southport Schools 

attended.—Address S., Messrs. Dreaper, Bold-street, 
Liverpool. 


IGH SCHOOL, 


STOKE, 


Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &e., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELperkin’s BicycLe Deport, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 
ih all os aN aE Per Ne 5 te 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


IGBY AND SON, 
IRONMONGERS AND GASFITTERS, 
Beg to inform their friends and the public of their 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


(Late Knegznonz & Trmis,) 
RONMONGERS anp MANUFACTURERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Ne AER AD ATE TE hat ras PD 
NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 


WiLLIAM WILKINSON. 
(From Mr. John Mark's, St. Ann’s Square.) 


AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
Onz or THE Larcest Stocks 1n THE Kincpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
ea (SCORE oe AE a5 7 M6 See a SR en te 9 
BROOR’s DANDELTON _ COFFEE 


THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


both bo 


dy and 


brain,. supplying mental 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at. 
medicine, being entirely different to anything ever 
introduced to the public, and tastes like son 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. : 


like 
at 


—” 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 


purifies and enriches the Bl thereby 
skin clear and sepia 


ISAACS.—On the 


minster, the 


~~ Mow ready, No. 40, for Apell M AEE eee Meteo os AS meg . 
ow ready, No. 40, for il, EW + 50, KET STREET, 
7 O U_ N GG’ D_ A Y &,,| MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street).’ | SOLD IN TINS, 64., 1s., 18. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 
Price One Penny, Numerously Il le / wecoel ne tee see gor “Wooten & oe kia te 

Contents—Stories from History; Fitz Robert and RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, oaks & Firth, Sint s Ww bd & 
Halie; A’Story of Jesus and Peter; The Arab’s Answer; SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS’ | Atty Fy Woolley © See a 
How Beautiful is Earth; Thoughts Worth Remembering: i » and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
Casabianca, the Little French ; Grand. Hand MANCHESTER, sia 
poe by wh One Day Out, a plea for the poor town Kr bveeee oc CHE. ; aie fete b ) afbdiek. SORES. 
c ren; Puzzle A =. de : ‘122, MAR REET MAN STE , Bar 

Published by the y School Association, 37; Nor- ‘ ite Ryland’s Warehouse. Ry CAUTION :—Asx ror BROOK'S, as Worrutess 
Ak-street, Strand. N.B.—Orpers anp Repairs Prompriy ExecuTep. _ Quauitizgs are Often ; 


he heal, 


; ia 


~ ‘Sixth; oe 
of Charis nats of a Gaughee, 
ens ? 


“ 


. 
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EDITED BY 


Obe Gnitarian Rerald., 


REY. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


WoL. 2 1X .—O37. 
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NOTES AND. EXTRACTS. 


The Church papers inform us that in London, out 
of a total of 333 churches, only 168~belong to the 
Evangelical school. 


The friend of /ndia, a secular journal, says:—“But 
for the English missionaries, the natives of India would 
have a very poor opinion of, Englishmen. The mis- 
sionary alone, of all Englishmen, is the representative 
ofa disinterested desire to elevate and improve the 


people.” 


An enthusiastic tribute to the Brahmo Somaj and 
Chunder Sen appeared in last month’s Missionary 
Record of the Established Kirk. The writer of the 
article declares that “Chunder Sen, in the spirit 
of his theology, is as purely Christian as it is 
possible to be.” 


Unity says that even Dr. Talmage is working for 
unity. “He preached one Sunday lately on “the evils 
of sectarianism,” and said, “God hasten the time when 
all denominations shall join hand in hand, and recite 
the Apostles’ Creed together.” Unity thinks that pro- 
bably the true religious unity lies in some larger exercise 
than the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed. 


Dr. Channing was born on the 7th April, 1780; 
consequently his centenary will occur at this time 
next year, and our American friends are beginning to 
consider how the memory of their great prophet may 
best be perpetuated in some material monument. 
The minister who at present occupies the pulpit of 
the Unitarian Church at Newport; Rhode Island, 
Channing’s birthplace, suggests—and it would seem 
every way an excellent suggestion—that a Memorial 
Church should be erected in that city. 


A graphic portrait of Channing was recently drawn 
by the apt hand of Dr. Bartol :—“ Dr. Channing was 
short, slender, in weight not over 100 pounds ; but he 
stood high in the pulpit. People who went to see 
him found him cold. He was without ambition, and 
read no notices” of himself in the reviews. Profane 
language cut him to the heart. He had atmosphere, 


but no airs. The humorous element was not wanting” 


in him; it was outgrown, He wrote and rewrote to 
the third time what he had to say, to make it more 
true.” 


In reply to the taunt of Mr. Freeman, that Mr. 
Froude’s “fanatical hated towards the Church of 

” was “peculiar to those who have entered 
ministry and forsaken it,” Mr. Froude, in the WVine- 


_ teenth Century for April, explains that he was buta 


victim of Oxford sectarian restrictions, entering deacon’s 
orders at a time when that step was a necessary con- 
‘dition of the tenure of a fellowship. Finding himself 
unfitted for a clergyman’s position, he abandoned it, 
and with it his fellowship, though he still remains a lay 
member of the Church, 


dismissing the class of Biblical Criticism in the 

Edinburgh University last week, Professor Charteris 
ai ops “the barrenyess of the theology of the country 
is in no small measure due to the inadequacy of the 

r ee ee of ee Candi st Sead 
hat the professor means by “ equipment. 

nent of faculties might be extended to the 

preparation of the professor, the statement 
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could not be mended. Equipped with the Confession 
of Faith, a divinity faculty is certainly inadequately 
provided for performing its functions in the present 
age. 

Mr. Harold C. Herford, who was bracketed eighth in 
the recent Cambridge Classical Tripos, was a former 
pupil of the Rev. D. Davis of Lan¢éaster. This makes a 
fourth first class gained at Cambridge by former pupils 
in Mr. Davis’ school, the other instances of this dis- 
tinction being Mr. Arthur Milnes Marshall (two years at 
Queen Square) who was first in the Natural Science 
Tripos of 1874, and Mr. Thomas Thornely who was 
bracketed second in the Law Tripos of 1876, and 
was first in the Historical Tripos of 1877. Mr. Thornely 
also gained last year the second Whewell Scholarship, 
and this year was awarded one of the principal Law 
Studentships granted by the Inns of Court for Roman 
and International Law. 


The tendencies which are fostered among the under- 
graduates at Oxford University, many of whom in due 
time develope a vocation for those clerical, livings 
which are in the gift of their friends, are indi ina 
pamphlet which has recently appeared, containing a 
summary report of the debates which have been held 
at the University during the last seven years. ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’s measures,” says the correspondent of the 
University Magazine, “were almost invariably cen- 
sured, while the policy of the present Government, 
particularly with regard to foreign affairs, has been 
constantly approved of by large majorities. |The 
House declared in favour of Don Carlos and the 
Comte de Chambord as representatives of Legiti- 
mate Monarchy, and refused to censure Marshal 
MacMahon for his attempted coup d’ état, The Poor- 
laws were twice condemned and the Game-laws 
supported.” Is it surprising that the Church of 
England clergy have lost the sympathies of the middle 
and working classes throughout the country ? 


In the April number of Zeachers’ Notes the Rev. 
H. S. Solly’s lessons carry on the life of Jesus to the 
last journey to Jerusalem, and the preaching there ; 
and state with force and clearness the important points 
to be noticed. Mr. Solly carefully selects the passages 
from the Gospels most important in themselves and 
most level to the comprehension of the ordinary 
Sunday scholar ; and to follow some such plan as this 
must, we think, be better than to read the Gospels 
straight through. Mr. Solly’s comments seem to us 
both interesting and to the point; the 13th and 
15th lessons are particularly good. Miss Gertrude 
Martineau contributes thirteen lessons on “Some 
Points of Practical Morals.” They are not mere 
theoretical suggestions for lessons, but have been used 
with a class of girls, and we may venture to say, used 
successfully. Indeed, they bear unmistakable traces 
of comprehension of the intellectual and moral needs 
of young people, and sympathy with them; and any 
careful teacher who will follow Miss Martineau’s lines 
will be thankful for the help afforded. All the lessons 
are good: those on gentleness, hatred, conceit, and 
pride, particularly so. Our only regret is that in some 
places more definite references “have not been given to 
some of the books alluded to for illustrations ;—it is 
so hard to stir people up to independent investigation 
of sources. Of the Rey. John Williams’s lessons on 
Intemperance we need only say that they are well 
written, will be particularly useful in. the hands of 
teetotal teachers, and not without suggestiveness for 
those who do not go the whole way with Mr. Williams. 
Young men and women ought at least to know the 
facts which Mr. Williams cites, whatever may be their 
practical conclusions from them. We heartily wish 
ae Votes a sustained and extended circulation 
and wse. 


The Manchester District Sunday School Association 
has issued, in preparation for Whit Sunday, a fifth 
series of those excellent and handy collections of festival 
hymns, which have already done so much to improve 
the tone of our school services. Weare glad to see 
this musical “pamphlet-mission” increased from eight 
pages (as former! fo twelve, and also somewhat im- 
proved in type. .The music is in both the old and the 
tonic sol-fa notations. As in previous numbers there 
are one or two hymns suitable for open air singing ;— 


be. 


Price 1d. 


“‘ Merry May,” to an attractive new tune, by Mr. T. 
Holland, of Padiham, and “Bird so blithe,” to the 
German air, “O Tannenbaum;” which is here newly 
harmonised. The words of this song have been 
written specially for this collection, and are as sweet 
and gracefulas their ever-fresh theme deservesthey should 
We have new tunes, one by Mr. Henry Farmer— 
an effective composition, with chorus to the words, 
“For life and health we bless Thee,” (is it to be named 
“We Bless Thee,” or might it not better have a name 
of its own?)—and one by Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
appropriately named “Joyfulness,” to the words 
“O bless the Lord, my soul!” Rey. J. ‘T. Whitehead’s 
“Hermon,” and Rev. J. Page Hopps’s words, “ Father, 
lead me day by day,” are not new, the tune having 
appeared among the music to Dr. Martineau’s Hymns 
of Praise and Prayer, and the words in Mr. Hopps’s 
own Hymn Book, but they will be new to most of 
our Sunday schools, and acceptable. Purday’s tune 
“Sandon,” for ‘Lead, kindly light,” is a welcome 
addition to the repertory of easily available music for 
our schools or churches. The harmonies on pages 
two and four are certainly simple, but they strike us as 
rather commonplace. _Let us remind superintendents 
that these hymns are expressly intended for anniver- 
saries, and might be used far more largely than they 
have been at such times, thereby both saving the 
expense of having hymn’s printed for each occasion, 
and also placing the,music before the members of the 
congregation. We would suggest that schools or 
church committees should ‘early take this matter into 
consideration and procure the number of copies which 
they may require. 


Mr. Marriott makes no apology for adding another 
to the already numerous hymn-books in use amongst 
us, and therefore we shall neither praise him for his 
Strangeways Psalter and Hymns on the ground that 
such a book was much wanted, nor blame him because 
we had quite enough of them already. _ Regarded 
simply on its merits, it has many points of excellence. 
For those who continue, and will probably for some 
years at least continue, to use the //jmns for Church 
and Home, the additional hymns here presented will 
be found most acceptable. They are for the most 
part utterances of that tender piety and untheological 
spirituality which distinguish the best English and 
American hymn-writers of recent days. ‘Three or four 
new hymns by Mr. Gaskell, and two by the late Mr. 
Poynting are new, and give this collection a peculiar 
value. We observe also a few original hymns of more 
than common excellence with an initial*which may 
reveal the authorship. It isa boon to have Milton’s 
“Let us with a gladsome mind” in its own metre. 
What we have to object to in the selection is entirely on 
the side of omission. It is rich in hymns of the 
quality we have already described, as is also Dr. 
Martineau’s new book. But, both in that and this, it 
would have been a benefit to congregations had there 
been a larger number of what we commonly under- 
stand by “ good congregational hymns.” Perhaps our 
taste, and that of numbers who like such hymns, is 
either a little vulgar or too old-fashioned ;* but we see 
some good hymns of the kind here and only want 
more. We must attribute it to taste also that we do 
not always like the accentuation and punctuation of the 
chants. -No two punctuators are agreed; if they 
approach in principle they diverge remarkably on 
details ;—which would lead to the alternative conclusion 
either that every congregation must have its own 
chant-book, or that chants should never be punctuated. 
There are sixty-one chants taken from the Psalms, a 
doxology, and an appendix containing the Ten Com- 
mandmentsand Beatitudesarranged withresponses. The 
“Te Deum,” which appears among hymns for special 
occasions, is in the form to which the congregation 
has been accustomed, but would surely have suited a 
larger number of worshippers in our churches had it 
been in that, say, which appears in Mr. Crompton 
Jones’s chant book. We may say of the matter of 
the chants what we said of the hymns, that an 
additional number of a different kind would have 
supplied what is a felt want in many congregations. 
But a small book cannot hold everything, we admit, , 
and this one is not only very good indeed for its size, 
but its size will also be very acceptable in many 
quarters where there has been a good deal of grumbling 
against large collections. 


JOHN PIERPONT. 


I CANNOT make him dead: 
His fair sunshiny head 


Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
Yet when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 


The vision vanishes, —he is not there! 


Not there ;—where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon the cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked ;—Ae is not there ! 


He lives,—in all the past 
He lives; nor to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair, 
In dreams I see him now; 
And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written, “‘Thou shall see me ¢here.” 


Yes, we all live to God; 
Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
*T will be our heaven to find that—he is ¢here. 


HOW VISION OF THE’ ETERNAL LIFE IS 
LOST AND GAINED. 
THOMAS STARR KING. ° 

Au, my friends, so long as you believe that the body is 
the substantial side of your humanity because you have 
sensible experience of it, and that the solid world is the 
chief reality outside of you because it resists your touch 
and is lighted to your eye; so long as you fail to perceive 
Ghat intellect is an unspeakably higher and more real 
thing than your array of muscles, that the law of duty is of 
a higher grade of substance and value than your blood, 
that virtue and the power of knowing God are more 
essential portions of your personality than your arteries 
and your nerves, and are nobler than your intellect besides, 
and that, outside of you, the wisdom of God, the glory of 
God, the goodness and sustaining power of God, which 
alone give this world and the universe meaning and 
majesty and beauty to your mind, are unutterably higher 
and more real things than the layers of rock beneath you, 
and the deeps of air above, and that the Spirit of God is 
vaster and more substantial than all the height and com- 
pass of this creation, which was called into visible being 
by his breath,—you are not in the condition to feel yet 
the victorious faith in immortality! You are weighed 
down by matter, and must move along to the other and 
the spiritual pole of the scale of thought. When you once 
get there, and see that this world exists for what is best in 
you, and that everything lovely and grand in nature is the 
quickening and the food for something noble and moral in 
you, and that it is a spiritual constitution which God has 
housed in your body, to be educated here, then you grasp 
the principle that dissipates death from your thoughts, and 
that lifts you into seeing that the nexf‘life, instead of being 
a pleasant fancy or an empty sphere of ghosts, may-be 
more substantial than this, though invisible now, by 
appealing directly, without the medium of the body and 
without the interruption of bodily cares and deeds, to our 
power of learning truth, to our capacity of enjoying Divine 
beauty, to our moral faculty and capability of excellence 
and power of service, to all the faculties through which we 
know God and by which we are his children. It is thus, 
brethren, that we must vitalize and inflamé the idea of 
immortality into victory over our senses and their 
scepticism, and over the bondage of the fear that the death 
of the body is the quenching of our life. 


OO OO 
LYDGATE, NEAR HUDDERSFIELD. 


‘THE 184th anniversary inconnection with the above chapel 
was celebrated on Thursday week by atea meeting in the 
schoolroom, followed byameeting held in thechapel. There 
was a very good attendance at both meetings. At the 
latter the chair was occupied by the Rev. B. Glover, the 
pastor, and amongst those present were the Rev. E. Allen 
(Walmsley), the Rev. W. Blazeby, B.A. (Rotherham), the 
Rev. J. Thomas, B.A. (Huddersfield), Mr. T. B. Wood, 
(Middleton), and Dr. H. J. Morehouse, F.S.A.—After a 
hymn had been sung . 

The CifarRMAN said he had been connected with many 
congregations, but this was the oldest, and it certainly was 
the liveliest. (Laughter.) There had been something 
going on constantly, and he never met a people who wete 
more ready and willing to work or more earnest in the 
work than the people at Lydgate. During the past six 
months he had delivered 16 lectures, the classes had met 
40 nights, there had been three entertainments, the gross 
proceeds of which had been £20, There had been eight tea 
parties, including the ladies’ sewing classes; there had 
been spent on improvements on that school nearly £8, 
and in service books and hymn books nearly £5; while 
there had been given to the relief of the poor a sum of £5; 
and they had formed a fife and drum band. (Laughter.) 
He should be quite as ready and willing to work, as well 
as his strength would allow him, in the future as in the 
past. (Applause). After the singing of another hymh by 
the Sunday school children, the chairman said most of 
those present would be aware that in the history of that 
congregation, from first to last, the name of Morehouse 
had never been found wanting, and that had gore on for 
nearly 200 years. As he had been long connected with 
that place, their friends thought they should present 
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to the remaining representative an expression of the 
gratitude which they felt towards him. 

Mr. HAIGH then read a beautifully-illuminated address, 
as follows :— 


To Henry James Morehouse, F.S.A., of Stoney Bank. 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of the members of the Unitarian 
congregation worshipping in Lydgate Chapel, desire on the 
occasion of this, the 184th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society, to convey to you, by means of this memorial, an earnest 
expression of our gratitude for the many services you have so 
cordially and faithfully rendered to both chapel and school. In 
you, dear sir, we recognise a worthy representative of a long line 
of worthy ancestors, who from the sad and gloomy time which 
witnessed the birth of Nonconformity down to the present day, 
have always, through evil and through good report, stoutly and 
consistently maintained, in this locality, the rights of the indi- 
vidual conscience and of freedom in the worship of God. We 
are justly proud that we still have in our midst a direct 
descendant of one of the founders of our congregation; since it 
was your great-great-grandfather, George Morehouse, Esq., of 
Stoney Bank, who, in connection with John Armitage, Esq., of 
Lydgate, laid the foundation of our cause, being encouraged in the 
good work by that apostolic divine, the Rev. Oliver Heywood, who 
was ejected from the Established Church by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. May you be long spared to join with us in the worship 
of our heavenly Father, and to see ‘‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints” increasing in power and influence in our midst,—We 
are ,dear sir, yours effectionately, 

Benjamin Glover, minister. 

Jas. W. Mellor, treasurer, ) 

Isaac Lee, secretary, 

Nathan Morehouse, 

David Haigh, 

Joseph Marsden, 

Ammon Hardy, 

Louis Heeley, 

David Duckinfield, 
Edward Allen, of Walmsley, formerly minister of Lydgate. 

The CHAIRMAN then, on behalf of the congregation, 
presented the memorial to Mr. Morehouse, who, having 
received it, said he could scarcely express to them the 
surprise and astonishment he felt at the unexpected 
circumstance which had revealed itself, for it was furthest 
removed from his mind, and had he had the least appre- 
hension about it, he should not have ventured to be there 
that evening. .It was utterly beyond his power to express 
adequately his deep sense of gratitude and thankfulness 
for their kind expressions towards him, which he could not 
for a moment have anticipated. It was true his ancestors 
had been connected with that place from the very earliest 
period of its existence—long before the chapel was founded; 
it took its rise at the time of the ejected ministers of 1662, 
when that fine apostolical man—Oliver Heywood—went 
through the country and devoted himself to the ministry 
and the promotion of religious freedom, when it was on 
every hand beset by the State, and put down by the strong 
arm of the law. It was with no ordinary satisfaction that 
he remembered that he was the descendant of a class of 
men who were not to be cowed and downcast through the 
interference of the State, but who were able by indomitable 
courage to withstand the tyranny of the times. He had 
‘been connected with that place for the last fifty years, and 
he was the last of all those who began there when he 
began. He had endeavoured to do his duty along with 
those with whom he had been associated, and he felt 
proud to have been permitted to work along with them. 
The congregation was now in a position to be able to work, 
increase its numbers, and let: the influence of what had 
been done be felt. He thanked them sincerely for their 
gift, which he hoped would be perpetuated in his family as 
an heirloom. The Chairman said they were indebted to 
Mr. Haigh for having illuminated the address on vellum. 

The Rev. W. BLAZEBY, as secretary of the West Riding 
Mission, and as one who had known Dr. Morehouse and 
his family a great number of years, offered his hearty con- 
gratulations on the presentation just made. Hehad come 
from Rotherham through thick snow to be present on that 
most interesting occasion, and he was reminded of an 
occurrence in good Oliver Heywood’s missionary labours, 
when he says, speaking of 1671, how, after he had been 
appointed on March 12th to preach at Woodhead Chapel 
in one of the passes of the mountains separating Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, there was such a terrible storm of 
snow, making the moors impassable, that he had to remain 
at Hulme and preach again at Mr. Earnshaw’s, and the 
same night, after nine o’clock, he rode three miles- and 
preached again at Godfrey Armitage’s, at Lidget. 
friend Dr. Morehouse was the living representative fof 
those Armitages and Morehouses who gave their friendly 
protection and hospitality to Oliver Heywood, and formed 
congregations for him to preach to in the halls and barns. 
He inherited their conscientious devotion to religious 
freedom, and like them was stout of heart to avow his 
independent belief. (Cheers.) He (Mr. Blazeby) liked 
that word “stoutly,” which, in the testimonial was made 
use of to describe these old confessors of the right of 
private judgment in religious matters. And in Dr. More- 
house they not only had a stout representative of the 
Nonconformists of the past, but in himself he was a living 
and faithful witness that the full religious freedom for 
which his forefathers suffered and strove was not yet a 
reality. (Hear, hear.) It was a gratifying sight to behold 
a gentleman of his good social standing and great accom- 
plishments, holding firmly and stoutly to the Moncon- 
formist position, and to the faith once delivered to the 
saints, His kindness and hospitality to their ministers, 
his regular attendance on the Sunday services, his man 
eftorts to promote the welfare of the old pais a 
combined with his high personal character, reridered it 
a most pleasant duty for the speaker to express in the 
name of his fellow ministers, and of all Unitarians of the 
West Riding in their united congregations, the testimony 
of respect and affection paid to Dr. Morehouse that 
evening. (Applause.) 


Mr. T. B. Woop, of Middleton, expressed the great 
pleasure it afforded him to see his old minister, Mr. Glover, 
under such gratifying and favourable circumstances. He 
did not altogether agree, however, with confining their 
remarks that evening entirely to Nonconformity, as “he 
thought that their position and views as Unitarians 


Committee. 


Their | 


deserved also to be clearly brought out, and the explana- 
tion given why the descendants of those old Presbyterians 
did not now hold the former orthodox beliefs once preached 
in their old chapels. (Hear, hear.) He therefore dwelt 
shortly on this subject in his remarks. 

The Rev. J. THOMAS, B.A., as the nearest neighbouring 
minister, added his words of heartfelt sympathy to all that 
had been said already in honour of their true and worthy 
friend Dr. Morehouse, and he went on to urge, in an able 
address, how they were all, in devotion to righteousness, 
to order all the proceedings of their lives both in res 
to religious and worldly affairs. He considered that if 
there was only faithful devotion to their own and others’ 
true welfare, this would put an end to strifes of churches 
and differences of private life, to trade conflicts at home, 
and destructive wars abroad. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. E. ALLEN, as the former minister of the 
chapel, referred in a touching and friendly manner to all 
his old relations with those before him, recognising as he 
did nearly every face. He was glad to meet them agai 
and especially on the occasion when they paid so deserved 
a compliment to his and their old friend Dr. Morehouse, 
He had himself in his ministry among them been greatly 
indebted to the learning, the sympathy and assistance of 
their great friend. In regard to other matters, Mr. Allen 
spoke of the pleasure it gave him to see the work he left 
behind so well thriving under the care of his successor in 
the pulpit. (Applause.) 

The meeting was much enlivened throughout by the 
young people singing, in an admirable and spirited 
manner, several selections from the Universalist mn 
Book lately adopted in the school. The success of the 
singing from this book may give a good heart to other 
friends. Thanks were passed to the ladies who had 
ee the tea, and to the singers, on the motion of the 

ev. W. Blazeby, and this very pleasant and memorable 
gathering was soon after brought to a close, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE following is an abstract of the report to be presented 
to the annual meeting of this Association on Friday, 
April 11th, to be held at Monton :— 


In presenting the thirty-fourth annual report of the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association, the committee 
invites ‘special attention to the steps which have been 
taken to close the publishing department, to the system of 
examinations in Sunday schools, to the attempts to promote 
more intelligent and systematic teaching by means of the 
Teachers’ Notes, and to the subject of week-evening amusements 
for Sunday scholars. The committee has to the | 
since the last report, of an unusual number of its friends and 
supporters. In the Rev. F. Ashton, M.A., it had to mourn ~ 
the sudden removal of one who had already entered with heart 
and soul into its work, and to whom it looked forward with 
expectation of long, active, and enthusiastic service; in Mr. 
Samuel Broadrick it lost a friend of many years; and by the 
death of Mr. Silas Leigh and his sisters, liberal sup and 
hearty sympathisers with those engaged in Sunday-school work. 
In Dr. H. J. Marcus the Association had always afriend and 
earnest helper. As a member of the committee, as an editor of 
the Penny Magazine and Sunday Stories, as president, he had 
faithfully served it for almost a quarter of a century. — His 
geniality, his long and practical experience, and his enthusiasm 
all combined to make him beloved and respected by all who . 
had the privilege to work with him, and in their hearts his 
memory will long be an inspiration. ‘ 

Finance.—The income for the past year, including a balance 
of £9. 12s. 5d. in hand at its commencement, has been £120, 
18s, 11d., against £125. 15s. 2d. for the previous year. The 
private subscriptions for 1878 amount to £75. 5s. 6d., against 
483. 5s. for 1877; and the school subscriptions to £42. Mis., 
against £39, 3s. 6d. in the lattcr year. The expen 
been £130. 3s. 9d., thus leaving a small sum due to the 
treasurer. The committee earnestly beg that its successors ma’ 
not be crippled for want of funds, but that the places of | 
supporters, whom death has removed, may be supplanted by 
others not less generous, 4 ~ tt 

Statistics. —The number of schools forming the Association is 
now 56. Schools newly admitted: Upper Brook olne, 
Lancaster, Warrington, Parsonage-street (Macclesfield). Re 
from 55 schools show that on December 31st, 1878, there were 
on the books 1,262 teachers, 664 classes, 9,329 scholars, includ- 
2,603 adults. In average morning attendance there were 535 
teachers, 5,057 scholars; in average afternoon attendance 
teachers, 6,357 scholars. There is a real increase in- those 
schools which supplied figures this year and last of one teacher 
and 79 scholars on the books, 70 adults, and 97 scholars on 


the books, 70 adults, and 97 scholars in average 
attendance. A real decrease in such schools of 4. selictaeety Th 


average morning and 25 in average aflernoon atten of eight 
classes; and 85 scholars in average afternoon ey. -is 
accounted for by falling off in two schools. The a morn- 


ing attendance per cent of scholars was 54, against 1877; 
wat 68 in the afternoon, as compared with 70% ig that year, 
This falling off is much to be regretted. There are each 
morning-and afternoon many classes without teachers, — 
committee urge a Speedy reform, by striking off the teat ved 
teachers, and adapting the organisation and classification ¢ 
schools to the ordinary teaching staff. 2 aay. 
Publishing Fund, &c.—A collection, made last Good Friday, 
realised £17. 8s. 6d., and the debt due to the treasurer 
reduced to about £29, towards the liquidation of 


—— a 


mittee has taken ar to conclude the tenancy o 
Jackson’s Row, an 


schools, and for the use of children in hospitals, &c.; seco 
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Teachers’ Notes.—Of the 900 copies for which it is respon- 
sible only 400 are sold in the schools. Considering the great 
trouble and care that is taken by the experienced editors of this 
periodical, and by its contributors, and the general suitability of 
the lessons it contains, it is a matter of regret that it is not more 
largely bought and generally employed. 

xaminations in Sunday Schools.—The first. examination of 
Sunday scholars was held on April 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 1878, 
when 348 candidates presented themselves from 15 schools. Of 
these 290 satisfied the examiners and passed the examination, 62 
in the honours division, and 93 in the first class and 133 in the 
second class of the past divison. Thanks are due to the Presi- 
dent of the Association and the Rev. C, T. Poynting for the 
great trouble which they took in carrying out these examinations, 
as also to Mrs. Dowson and the gentlemen who kindly acted as 
examiners. The results of this first examination may fairly be 
considered not only satisfactory as to the number of candidates, but 
also encouraging in regard to the quality of the answers, which 
were in many cases excellent, and showed traces of very careful 
teaching, The committee press the importance of an exact 
compliance with the regulations. In several cases schools which 
have wished to take subjects other than those proposed 
by the Association have neglected to submit them to the 
secretaries for approval. In cases which were submitted at the 
proper time (before October Ist), some unsuitable and insufficient 
subjects were changed and modified in accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee. It is one of: the advantages 
to be expected from the examination system that it will not only 
test the results of the teaching in our Sunday schoots, but also 
give the opportunity of guiding that teaching by the choice of 
suitable subjects and class books. 

Week-evening Amusements.—In accordance. with a resolution 

passed last Good Friday the committee communicated with 
several ladies and gentlemen who had made practical experi- 
ments in this direction, and by whom much interesting and 
valtiable information was supplied. Suggestions were embodied 
in a circular which was sent out in large numbers tothe associated 
schools, and lectures on the subject have been delivered in several 
schools. In some schools the matter has been already taken in 
hand, and experiments made from which it is hoped that much 
good may result. 
_ Lectures.—The chief objects have been to promote a more 
extended knowledge and use of Teachers’ JVodes, and to call the 
attention of the teachers to the subject of week-evening amuse- 
ments. Eighteen schools applied, and 28 lectures and one model 
lesson have been given. 

Rambles.—Rev. J. Freeston has conducted rambles, succeeded 
by lectures, at many of the schools, and reports that great interest 
has been manifested in these rambles. The numbers present 
have generally been large, and, where several schools have joined, 
somewhat inconyeniently so. 

___ Pisiting.—Mr. John Chadwick was again appointed to act as 
General Visitor of the Association, and Mr. John Reynolds was 
requested to co-operate with him. Mr. Chadwick is at present 

engaged in helping to reorganise and restore to its old position 
one of the associated schools. 

Deputations.—The Rev. P. M. Higginson and Mr. J. 

_ Reynolds attended the annual meeting of the London Association; 

Rey. Jas. Black that of the Northern Association, Ireland; Rev. 

C. C. Coe the West Riding Association; and the Rev. C. T- 

Poynting the Midland Association. Members of [the com- 

mittee have also, at various times, represented the Association at 

school gatherings and parents’ nieetings. It is earnestly desired 
that more calls of this kind may in future be made. 
School Libfaries.—The committee have again to thank Mrs, 
_G. S. Darbishire for gifts of books, through Mr. J. Chadwick, to 
__ the libraries of needy schools, : 


i‘ LOCAL UNIONS, 
-. Manchester Unitarian Sunday School Union.—The local 
“Union is still prosecuting its good work among the nine schools 
~ associated with it. United teachers’ meetings are held on Sunda 
_ afternoons at four a slacks six haying feasn held this sesions wit 
as ifying results, the average attendance being 82, con- 
. at aa took place in the Memorial Hall on Noyember 23rd, 
when over 250 persons were present. The Rev. H. S. Solly 
gave an excellent address on ‘‘ How to retain elder scholars and 
connect them with the congregation.” The annual scholars’ 
festival was held in the Free Trade Hall on Whit-Sunday after- 
noon, 9th June, 1878, when the Rev. H. E, Dowson, B.A., 
conducted the devotional part, and the Rev. Joseph Freeston 
_ delivered the address, The festival, notwithstanding the very 
unfavourable weather, was a decided success, 


‘The North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School Union has held 
_ four meetings during the year, the first of which was a conver- 
~ sazione at Stalybridge, which was greatly enjoyed by 200 teachers 

and friends. A picnic was held at Mossley on July 6th, when 

+ about 150 persons attended. The annual meeting was held at 

Mottram on October 19th, 1878; present, 90 teachers and 
friends; when the Rey. Noah Green read a paper on ‘‘ How to 

~ make Sunday school work pleasurable and profitable.” A social 
___ meeting was held at Dukinfield on Saturday, January 18th, when 
about 100 ns were present. Mr. Dowson presided, and 
alluded to the examination scheme, and impressed upon all the 


teachers t the desirability of the scheme being heartily 
- _ taken up by all the schools in the Union, Mr. Geo. F. Farrand, 
of Dukinfield, read a paper on ‘‘ Method in teaching.” 


. Bury Distrist Sunday School Union, —The meetings 
during the year have been, as usual, four, held consecutively at 

the various schools in the Union, when papers were read as 
follows: Bury (Mr. Jos. Nuttall), ‘‘Our Sunday School Union: 
aims, its object, and how it is appreciated.” Ainsworth 
(Mr. James Darbyshire), ‘‘The duty of Sunday school teachers 
___ in the present European crisis.” Heywood (Mr. E. Greenhalgh), 
**Do our Sunday school teachers do their duty?” Stand (Mr. 
James Henderson), ‘‘ What are the duties of our Sunday school 
rs?” At the usual Whit-Sunday gathering of the schools 
ink-street Chapel, Bury, the Rev. W. C. Rane conducted 
evot of the service, and the Rev. John Fox 
nt address based on the ‘‘Temptation of 
ious chapel on this occasion was, despite the 
gous downpour, filled to its utmost capacity. A 
on Daeg! of the Accrington and Manchester 
BSC Hill on Saturday, July 27th. To 

I on in the minds of many of the teachers 
was not accomplishing, to a satisfactory extent, 
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. work for which it was , a conversazione was held 
"st February 8th, or in Bank-street ied, ee ea was 
_ a thorough ane : 
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to see how old faults, often pointed out, continue to live. Such 
are, the disorder during the reading of the opening or closing 


hymn by the superintendent, and after prayer; the distribution | 


of tracts and tickets, and the collecting of subscriptions during 
lessons; the omission to place at school opening maps, boards, 
and books just where they will be wanted; the loud questioning 
and answering; a disorderly admission and departure of the 
children, The teaching is frequently very good, both as to 
method and matter—as good, indeed, as in a successful day 
school, The examinations are doing something to foster the 


more regular and persistent study of the subjects undertaken. | 


There is still, however, much unwillingness on the part of some 


teachers to present for examination in subjects allied to theology | 


or religion. It is much to be regretted that young and inex- 
— teachers do not use much more generally the admirable 
essons in TZzachers’ Notes. Only in a few cases has this 
periodical been seen in actual use. In some schools the staff is 
in excess of the real requirements of the school, while the 
quality of the younger teachers is decidedly poor. 
cannot the plan be adopted of placing one of these with one 
more experienced, who might train him to the work? At 
Burnley an attempt was made to take practical advantage of the 
Rev, Joseph Freeston’s services by initiating in one of the day’s 
lessons his example of a lecture on botanical specimens. The 
visitors repeat in a somewhat modified form advice of previous 
years, which we reserve for a prominent place in a future number. 
Many of the schools are doing very excellent evening work, as 
is shown by a syllabus of the evening classes at the Lower Mosley- 
street schools, where also a gymnasium and newsroom has been 
fitted up in the long-disused cellar. At Bury a classroom,has 
been utilised as a reading-room. At Gee Cross steps are being 
taken to remove from the present inconvenient and unhealthy 
cottage to a more commodious and suitable building, At 
Monton likewise the same experiment is being tried. At Styal 
social evenings for the teachers and elder scholars, with dancing 
and round games, have been successfully begun. At many 
schools dramatic reading and discussion classes have afforded 
not only recreation but instruction. It has been a pleasure 
to see how much the libraries are appreciated, and to find that 
saving banks and burial funds are increasing in number and in 
strength, 


TROWBRIDGE: RECOGNITION MEETING. 


THE settlement of the Rev. J. Felstead as pastor of the 
Conigre church and congregation was celebrated on 
Wednesday week by a tea and public meeting. The tea 
was held in the schoolroom, and about 200 persons sat 
down. The public meeting was held in the chapel, and 
the Rev. W. J. ODGERS, of Bath, presided, in the place 
of the Rev. T. W. B. Briggs, who was prevented by 
serious illness from being present. 

The CHAIRMAN said the occasion was to him an 
occasion of peculiar interest. More than 52 years ago 
he first preached in the chapel that preceded this one, 
and, although he had only reached the ripe age of 17, he 
got through the service in some way. (Laughter.) They 
were met to recognise and welcome their pastor as the 
successor of Mr. Martin. He begged personally to offer 
to Mr. Felstead his hearty good will and his earnest 
prayers to God that his connection with that congregation. 
might long continue and be bountifully blessed. (Applause.) 

Mr. GEORGE COLEMAN, as the oldest attendant at the 
chapel, endorsed all that the chairman had said, entered 
heart and soul into the expressions he had used, and 
hoped their new minister would throw his. whole energies 
into the work with them, and that when they came there 
together on the Christian’s Sabbath day, they would hear 
from him words of consolation and of comfort that would 
enable them to steer their course aright with truth, and 
uprightness, and faithfulness as a people. He concluded 
by wishing. every blessing to Mr. Felstead, and trusted 
his heart and soul would be poured out in that place to 
those who came there to worship. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT said: Let me say at the 
outset that I take some pride to myself that I have had 
a hand in Mr. Felstead’s coming to Trowbridge. You 
were kind enough to ask for my advice; you were kind 
enough to trust it when I gave it you; you were kind 
enough to trust my friend when he-paid you a first visit, 
and now, upon riper acquaintance, you take him for better 
or worse. My friends, I am sure it will be for better. I 
know what manner of man he was whom your new pastor 
succeeds, and how deep in your hearts the memory of 
Mr. Martin is enshrined; how much and how long he 
was a friend and a father in this place, teaching you the 
genuine way of manliness and faith in what is good. You 
have learned in the course of Mr. Martin’s long and 
honoured ministry how sacred is the Christian minister’s 
office; you have learned how to look up to your pastor 
with special trust, and to respect his special trials. This 
is a comfort to me in committing Mr. Felstead to your 
tender mercies. I hardly think it is quite fair to call Mr. 
Felstead a convert to our views, as I hardly think it fair 
to call myself a convert to them. But as he grew and 
thought, and thought and grew, his eyes were opened to 
see that he never had been, as some folks say, orthodox ; 
that he had been on mistaken ground; that many of the 
assertions which the Christianity around us is making 
refer to things which the mind of man cannot fathom, 


and ought to be relegated to the sphere of reverent |. 


silence, as belonging to the mysteries of God; while 
religion, the religion which is hidden beneath all theo- 
logical forms, is a simpler thing—a life of righteousness, 
a life that spends itself in holy service and in love for the 
world in its needs, and a natural uplooking of the heart 
to heaven for kindly leading light. My friend Mr. 
Fletcher agrees with me that you have already succeeded 
in making him look happier than he used to do. Goon 
and make him happier still; and may the branches of his 
work become laden with golden fruit a hundred-fold. 

The Rev. J. FLETCHER, of Commercial Road Chapel, 
London, followed with a very interesting and earnest 
one It was to him a great joy to be there to meet his 
old friend Mr. Marriott, with whom he had stood upon 
many platfo It was a great joy to be there to see 
the congregation, for he must say that when he came 
down to preach to them some time ago, he almost fell in 
love with them himself, and really, if there had not been 
a Tenth Commandment, he could have coveted the 
oe of minister at that place. He liked warmth both 

the minister and in the pew. Their holding prayer 
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; 


meetings was a sign that they recognised the necessity 
both of prayer apd work. (Applause.) 


During the singing of the hymn—‘“ Forth in Thy name, 

O Lord, I go”—Mr. Odgers retired from the chair, so as 

| to catch the Bath train, and his place was taken by Mr. 
| Butcher, of Bristol. 

The Rev. W. ROBINSON next addressed the meeting. 
| He said he had read that the Rev. Charles Beard, of 
| Liverpool, considered three things might be expected of a 

minister—First, that he should be a good preacher, and if 
| the people got that they ought to be satisfied. The next 
was that if he should chance to be a good hand at Sunday 
school work so much the better, and they should then 
regard him asa very good minister; but if, besides that, 


he should be a good visitor of his people, they should 
think themselves highly blessed indeed. He hoped that 
in Mr. Felstead they would find all three of those qualifica- 
tions. He could not say that the congregation at the 
Conigre forgot their minister's salary, but while he was 
recounting their duties he could not forget to tell them 
that one of them was to see that he had no anxiety about 
his shabbiness of income. (Applause). 

The CHAIRMAN hoped they would pardon him for say- 
ing a few words at that stage of the meeting, but he hada 
message to them from the Rev. Mr. Blatchford, of Bristol, 
whom he saw on the preceding day, and who expressed 
to him the regret he felt at being surrounded by circum- 
stances which prevented him from being present that 
evening. 

The Rev. J. FELSTEAD who was received with long- 
continued applause, said when he was sent for to preach in 
that chapel, he did not think for a moment that he should 
ever be a minister there, or, in fact, anywhere, as he had 
given up the ministry, as some of them knew. His mind 
seemed to be moving quite away from the things which 
most religious people seemed to care most for, and that 
seemed to unfit him for the ministry; but when he came 
there and had his nature submitted to their magical in- 
fluence his decision seemed reversed. He would rather 
have gone on working quietly without any fuss or demon- 
stration in any way, but custom had ordained that a meet- 
ing of the sort should be held. He imagined that by it 
they desired to give a formal expression to their judgment 
upon him, while he looked with thankfulness at the short 
period he had been there. (Applause.) He did not like 
Trowbridge as a town and never should, unless things got 
very much revolutionised in-it. But as he got to know 
more and more of his people, he thought less and less of 
the town, for perhaps it was persons not places that made 
or marred our happiness. (Hear, hear.) Insome ofthem 
he had found a very rich fund of kindliness, so much so 
that it had taken him by surprise again and again, and he 
had also found in some of them a thoughtfulness and 
breadth of mind which had surprised him. He had found 
in them generally an earnest religious spirit; a great deal 
of the spirit of religion coupled with a good share of 
freedom from that idolatry of. dogma and bondage to the 
mere letter of religion which prevailed so much in the 
religious world. -One who was in the foremost rank of 
the most unconpromising champions of that great move- 
ment of science which was steadily but surely bringing 
about the overthrow of many doctrines which are still ex- 
tensively sung about in hymns and preached about in 
sermons, Professor Huxley had set forth his idea of a 
church. He said:—“A church in which week by week 
services should be devoted not to the iteration of abstract 
propositions but to the setting before men’s minds an ideal 
of true, just, rnd pure living, a place in which those who 
are weary of the burden of daily cares shall find a moment’s 
rest in the contemplation of the higher life which is 
possible for all though attained by so few; a place in 
which the man of strife and business should have time to 
think how small after all are the rewards he covets, com- 
pared with peace and charity; depend upon it if sucha 
church existed no one would seek to disestablish it.” It 
was to the building up of such a church that his energies 
there would be consecrated. He hoped, however, they 
would never hear from him a sermon, from which—if they 
were anxious to live a good life—they would not derive 
some stimulus and inward refreshing. He sincerely 
trusted.that in every sermon of his there would be some- 
thing of that high contagious spiritual earnestness which 
had power to “set the hearts of men on fire, to scorn the 
sordid world, and unto Heaven aspire.” 

The Rev. W. R. SMyTH (of Shepton Mallet) next 
addressed the meeting, which, after the usual votes of 
thanks, was brought to a close with prayer. 

——— 

SoutH SHIELDS.—By special request a service of song, 
recently given by the scholars on the afternoon of the anniversary 
sermons, was repeated on Monday evening, and was, both as to 
numbers present and proceeds, a thorough success. The title of 
the service was ‘‘ Joseph,” with connective readings by the Rev. 
R. C. Smith. he proceeds are to go towards the Sunday 
school library. A most hearty vote of thanks was passed, 
seconded, supported, and carried by acclamation to Mr. C. 
Palmer, the conductor, and Mr. R, Simpson, the harmoniumist, 
to whose unwearied efforts in the choral matters of the church 

eat thanks are due. 

. SHEFFIELD: UPPERTHORPE.—On Sunday March 3oth, two 
admirable sermons were preached by the Rev Joseph Freeston, 
of Blackley, when collections were made on behalf of the chapel 
funds.—On the following Monday night Mr. Freeston delivered 
a lecture in the schoolroom, on ‘Arbitration v, War.” The 
lecturer asked, How came it that what they distinctly preceived 
to be immoral in their relation to each other, was thought to be 
moral and proper conduct in the relation of nation to nation? 
It was not the right side that won in war, but simply the side that 
had the greatest amount of brute force, and that was very often 
the wrong side. If, then, war was, as he had shown, bad for 
trade; if it was a fearfully expensive method of settling a dispute, 
immoral, and cruel; if it did not decide which of the two nations 
was in the right, was he not justified in saying that it was un- 
Christian, and that all Christian men and women ought to 
earnestly set their faces against it, and advocate a more just 
system of settling quarrels between nations? (Applaae) he 
lecturer then proceeded to address himself to the rinciple of 
arbitration, and he traced its origin to the time o the Greek 
States, previous to the incursions of Ph lip of Macedonia, and 
then referred to the several cases in which it had been adopted 
with the most beneficial results, in recent times, 
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TO THE UNKNOWN CHRIST, 
LYDIA L. A, VERY, 
Tov wert beside us on our daily way,- 
And we perceived not thy benignant eyes ; 
Nor marked thee stop, earth’s sorrows to allay, 
Reaching the wretchedness that lowest lies. 


Careless we walked, nor saw the blind receive 
The sight of things their inward eyes knew not ; 
The famished multitudes by thee were fed, 
And we of living bread no morsel sought. 


We gazed upon the dead, and saw-the tomb 
Seal up its treasure from our weeping eyes; 
Nor felt the glory shine amid the gloom, 

Nor heard thy voice say to the soul, *‘ Arise!” 
Women we saw, bowed down for eighteen years, 
Who ‘neath their cross a patient spirit wore; 
Nor knew thine eye had rested there with ours. 
And thy compassion half their burden bore. 


Or when the Sea of Life in storms rose high, 
While heavy surges swept us at their will, 

And calm arose,—we knew not thou wert nigh, 
Walking the waves and saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still 4 


And when the sick and weary round thee came 
To thy tenderness and love revealed, 


We pressed not through the crowd to touch thy robe, 


And of our long-borne anguish to be healed. 


For thou, u#known, the earth hast wandered o’er, 
The gorgeous fanes we reared for thee passed by; 

We sought thee not in earth’s low places, where 
Thy ministry now, as of old, doth lie. 


Unitarian 
FRIDAY, APRIL rT, 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


ths power. 


THOUG 


EAsTER, with so many sacred as well as joyous 
memories, draws nigh once more, 
and press of life it is well there are seasons when the 
stern voice of the world is turned into a smile, and 
man is summoned to turn aside from the cares which 
oppress, and the anxieties which weigh down, and fix 
the mind on other thoughts and scenes, 
carry with them additional interest when they possess 
a religious significance, and are typical of some incident 
or event held sacred in the history of the Christian 
Church. For many reasons Easter has always held an 
important place in the calendar of the churches, 
while it comes to all laden with many sacred memories 
It reminds all Christians 
anew of that life of lowly service, of unswerving devo- 
tion to the highest good, of entire self-surrender to the 
will of Gop lived in Palestine r9 centuries ago. Often 
weary of the glaring vanities of life,and oppressed withits 
many claims, men look back through the ages to this 
wondrous life, and draw guidance, strength, and inspira- 
And though so many centuries have 
passed away since the crucifixtion on Calvary’s height 
the story of. the earthly life then ended remains as 
Geologic change has to some extent 
Nations have risen and 
Dynasties have passed away, but the life 
Jesus of Nazareth lived, the precepts he taught, the 
spirit he breathed are as fresh now in men’s hearts and 
minds as ‘when he trod the common ways of earth, 
As the records of his life became stripped in the 
crucible of criticism of adventitious matter, and men 
pierce through the mists and mysteries which the 
centuries have drawn around Jesus, and behold him 
- in all, his simple beauty, his power and influence 
for good become far more potent. Men’s concep- 
i resurrection of 
Jesus Curist have ever differed, and will continue 
It has been the tendency for each church 
or individual thinker to form certain opinions, and 
think them the only right ones, and dogmatise there- 
upon; while amid the strife of contending parties the 
spirit and lessons which might be drawn from these 
events have too often been neglected.. Should not we 
remember that the records in the New Testament are 
brief and fragmentary, and in their details do not 
On the one extreme are those 
so awe struck by the thought of these stupendous 
events in the life of Curisr as to deem it an almost 
unpardonable liberty and a sin to criticise the accounts 
If any one venture to express 
a doubt as to the bodily resurrection of Jesus Curist 


and inspiring thoughts, 


tion therefrom. 


fresh as ever. 
altered the face of the earth. 
fallen. 


tions 


to do so, 


altogether coincide? 


as handed down to us. 
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they are horrified, and insist on its acceptance as the 
crowning miracle of Christianity and the corner stone 
of their faith. On the other hand are those who bring 
a spirit of criticism to the records which will not be 
turned aside until satisfied. Striving to explain and 
reconcile the statements and difficultiesthey come to the 
conclusion that Jesus did not actually die on the cross, 
but fainted and swooned away. Such is the view 
accepted by W. R. Grec in his Creed of Christendom. 
Between these schools of thought is another, growing I 
believe in numbers and influence, and of which the 
revered and saintly JoHn James Tayter, was a dis- 
tinguished representative, which does not accept the 
records in all their baldness as literally correct, or 
attempt to explain away their apparent inconsistencies " 
but, believing that much ofthe language is figurative, 
and that the friends of Jesus were too excited and 
anxious to pen down all the incidents as they actually 
occurred, they incline to the view that the appearance 
of Jesus after death to his friends was a spiritual mani- 
festation, which, at the time, would make a deeper 
impression on the agitated minds of those who were 
conscious of it than a corporeal manifestation. 

Into the relative merits of these opposing views it is 
neither my wish nor aimtoenter. They are questions 
for schoolmen and critics; not for unsophisticated 
laymen. To point out, however, how easy it is to 
dogmatise, I remember in a conversation with an 
earnest and intelligent Unitarian expressing my doubts 
as to the bodily resurrection of Jesus, and my prefer- 
ence for the belief in his spiritual resurrection, when he 
replied, “Unless you believe in the bodily resurrection 
you have no right to call yourself a Christian.” Un- 
willing myself to dogmatise thereupon, I cling to my 
own conception with tenderness and reverence, and 
refuse to any the right to deny me the privilege of 
calling myself a Christian, so long as I claim it for 
myself, and look up to Jesus with humility and love as 
my leader and guide, and strive, so far as the weakness 
ofthe flesh will allow, to imitate his example and live 
in his spirit. In the r5th chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which has brought comfort to so 
many sorrowing hearts, the Apostle PauL, speaking of 
the resurrection, says: “But some men willsay How are 
the dead raised up, and with what body do they come? 
Thou fool! that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.” That these words are strikingly true 
the subsequent history of Christianity has proved. 
During his eventful ministry. it was the untiring aim of 
Jesus to do his Father’s will. He spent his whole 
time in going about doing good, encouraging the young, 
comforting the sorrowful, uplifting the fallen, guiding 
the weak, blessing the aged, and bringing all men 
nearer to Gop. He spoke his wondrous words 
wherever he could gather an audience, from the fishing 
boat, on the hill slope, or lake side, and lived humbly, 
devoutly, and faithfully before his fellows, realising in 
his own life the spirit and principles by which he wished 
others to be actuated. Yet what was the result? He 
was misunderstood, misjudged, misrepresented, perse- 
cuted, betrayed by his professed friends, and after a 
brief three years fell a victim to the malice and hate 
of those amidst whom he lived, and suffered a cruel 
death on the cross, Just as the seed cast in the 
ground to external sense becomes dead before it is 
quickened, so the “cross,” once the shame and weak- 
ness of Christianity, has now become its glory. Only 
after the death of Jesus, and his risen spirit had begun 
to work in the hearts of men, did they recognise what 
they had lost, and band themselves together to per- 
petuate and diffuse his spirit and teachings. Their 
love and reverence for him were now stronger than 
ever. What would they not give if Jesus were with 
them again on the earth? But alas! it was too late, 
and all they could now do to atone for their remissness 
was to treasure up his precious words, and perpetuate 
the memory of his life, so that others might be 
influenced by their beauty and spirit. 

Each recurring Easter reminds us afresh of this 
eventful life, recalls in vivid outline its incidents, and 
carries our thoughts heavenwards to the spirit-home 
where, for aught we know,.he is still carrying on his 
ministry of love, and through the quickening influence 


ever nearer to God. And does not this thought 
strengthen in us the hope of the immortal life? If 


of his spirit in the hearts of men is lifting mankind. 
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Jesus still lives it makes us feel that for us too the 
grave is not the end of all, but the passage from the 
finite to the infinite, from the temporal and transitory 
to the eternal. And if we live again shall we be not 
re-united to those whom we have loved and lost on 
earth? You may ask when, and how, and where shall 
this be, but to such questionings no specific reply can 
be given. Gazing into the future man sees but as 
through a glass darkly, for over it the Great Father 
has wisely drawn a veil. Is it not sufficient to know 
that in that future home we cannot be where God is 
not, and that we shall be in the company of apostles, 
prophets, martyrs, and saints of every church, age, and 
clime; that there will be re-united the husband long 
separated from the wife, the parent from the child, the 
brother from the sister, the friend from friend? Men 
may for ever speculate, but beyond this hope they | 
cannot get. It is sufficient to guide ‘them in darkness 
to comfort them in sorrow, to sustain them through 
the valley of the shadow of death. 


I fear most of the churches have not read or under- 
stood aright the many lessons to be gained from the 
life and death of Jesus Christ. Too often has the 
death been unduly exalted at the expense of the life. 
Yet is not the life after all the most important, towards 
which we turn with loving and reverent gaze; and 
without it the death would have lost its significance. 
The. ordinary orthodox conception of the death of 
Jesus as the death of the second person ina mysterious 
Trinity to appease the wrath of the first person, attri 
butes to Gop a spirit and purpose we should hesitate 
to attribute to the most wilful of earthly parents. We 
cannot believe that Gop created man perfeet, and then 
because he succumbed to the temptation of Eve the 
whole of posterity became corrupt, necessitating a 
miraculous salvation ; nor that Gop is so angry with 
His children that He requires the sacrifice of His 
well-beloved son to appease His wrath. If Curist’s 
life and death be raised out of the category of natural 
phenomena they are of little avail as models for our 
inspiration and guidance. They become mysteries we 
cannot understand, which may excite our curiosity and 
call forth adoration, but cannot inspire reverence or loye. | 

As Easter comesjround to us at the season of . 
the year when the earth has awakened from her long _ 
slumber, and has been unloosed from her icy fetters it 
has a double significance, and appeals to the heart of 
man with increased force. The long cold days of 
winter are over. Its biting winds are gone. The sun 
comes forth once more to warm the earth and gladden- 
the heart of man and beast. The husbandman has 
prepared the earth and sown his seed. In our hedge- 
rows are to be found the modest primrose and violet, _ 
The ferns are unfolding their tiny fronds. The trees — 
are bursting with new life. The merry birds warble 
their sweet songs from out the blue sky. On all hands 
we behold signs of new life and beauty. While the 
heart of man rejoices at all this his thoughts insensibly 
travel onwards towards the immortal life, because to 
him the fresh life of spring seems typical of it, As ._ 
from the decay and death of winter Gop has called 
forth all this life and beauty, so will He not from the 
winter of death call forth a springtide of spiritual life; - 
when freed from the weaknesses of the flesh and the 
temptations of earth there will lie open to each spirit a 
path of unending progress and development? Thus, 
to use the words of PauL, what is sown a natural body 
will be raised a spiritual body; what is sown in corrup- 
tion will be raised in incorruption. As we stand by the 
grave side to lay beneath its cold turf the smitten 
frame of some devoted parent, beloved brother, sister, 
or child, or honoured ‘friend, and remember that the 
places they occupied in our midst will remain for e 
vacant, we will strive to realise that what seems to us — 
death, is to their risen spirits birth into a higher and 
fuller life. For to those who are summoned death to 
earth means birth into the spirit land. We mo 
because the Father has called them higher to be neai 
Himself, but because without their sweet influer 
fellowship and love, without their inspiting 
and helpful words and guiding hands ou: 
henceforth will be the weaker and poor 
not forget that death and birth are div 
which alone the world is kept fresh, 
strong. It may be, too, that the Father 
need of those for whom we sorrow, some 
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of duty, some higher ministry of love in store for them. 
Though this thought cannot fill the void we feel, or 
‘bring back,to us the familiar presence, or repress the 
tear which for a time must have its way, it may shine 
upon our darkened path, and with gentle and steady 
ray illumine the night of our sorrow, taking therefrom 
something of its bitterness and sting, and cause the 
tears, which are nature’s outlet, to flow with fertilising 
power which shall quicken our soul and bear fruit after 
‘many days. 

The lesson which of all others Easter seems to teach 
is one of fresh life and hope. As we gaze on the 
unfolding life and opening beauty of earth after the 

-decay of autumn, and the long sleep of winter, we 
‘think we discern some foreshadowing of that higher 
life for the spitits of men after their fleshly” vestment 
has been laid in the ground. And as we read of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus at a season when the 
face of the earth is being renewed, our thoughts follow 
him to the many mansions of the Father’s house. We 
cannot have him back on the earth with us again. 
His physical frame has long since been resolved into 
dust beneath the green turf of Palestine, but his risen 
spirit is still with us, speaking to willing ears in tender 
and persuasive tones. We can ponder anew the story 
of his wondrous life, and with loving imagination fill 
sin the details. We can treasure up its memory in our 
hearts and strive to fashion our lives after his spirit. 
Then will he become to us a friend, and while we are 


treading our earthly path he will draw us by the beauty of 


his life, the music of his words, and the inspiration ofhis 
spirit nearer to himself and to Gop. And beholding 
the springtide of earth and musing on the risen CHRIST 
‘as suggested by the anniversary of his death, we feel 


with increasing force that the grave is not the end of 


all, that our life is not rounded off by a little sleep, but 
that there is for all a life after death. Where and 
what that life will be we cannot tell. But we will be 
content with the hope that it will be spent in the nearer, 
because more conscious, presence of the Great Father, 
of all the saintly ones of every age, and church, and 
clime, of those whom we have loved and lost on earth. 
It may be thought that in what I have written I have 
explained away the significance of the great events in 
the life of Curist which are ever associated with 
Easter, that upon a sandy foundation I have erected 
’ an erial superstructure. My object, however, has 
_ been spiritual rather than critical. While treading a 
difficult path I have reverently sought to raise the 
_ thought into a non-critical realm. It has been my aim 
_ to draw forth from the contemplation of the upspringing 
of nature and the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Curist some abiding spiritual lessons for the strengthen- 
ing and comforting of struggling men who, though 
‘bound to the earth, ever crave for that which is surer 
_.and stronger than themselves, and amid the shifting 
* sands of time stretch forth towards the eternal rock 
‘which is higher. F, T. 


ns 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
MORAL. LESSONS. 
X. 
“SOME LESSONS FROM ANIMALS. . 
WE give to-day some illustrations of kindness and help- 
-fulness in dogs. We shall speak first of help given by 
-dogs to others of their own kind or to other animals. 
“There aré so many instances of help rendered by dogs to 


human beings that it will be better to keep the telling of 


those for next week. 

A gentleman, who was going one day to open a gate to 

__ go from one part of his grounds to another, saw a lame 

_ puppy lying just within, so that he could not push back 

the gate without rolling the poor animal over and adding 

_ to its sufferings. As he was hesitating what to do, and 

_ ~ thinking of going round by another gate, a Newfoundland 

= -dog, which was waiting on the other side of the gate, the 

game on which the puppy was, and which the gentleman 

was accustomed to pat when he saw it, saw why his 

- master did not come through, and putting out his great 

strong paw gently rolled the invalid out of the way, and 

then drew back himself to allow room for the gate to 
“= y 


’ 


open. 

The following story may appear too extraordinary to be 
true, but it is told on excellent authority. A gentleman 
was riding on a turnpike road, and saw something lying 
in the middle of it, which, as he came nearer, he found to 
two dogs. As they did not move away he got off his 
yrse to see the reason, and found that one of them had 
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broken his leg, and that the other had crept under the | 


disabled limb and placed himself so as to form an easy 
support to it. 

Here is a story which shows how one dog, even at the 
cost of danger and pain to himself, will help another. It 
was first told in a letter to the Zimes a few years ago. 
The writer says, “At half-past six this morning, I was 


fishing in the Hampstead Ponds when a well-fed smooth | 


black-and-tan terrier came behind me and shook the leg 
of my trousers. Thinking it not quite safe to have any- 
thing to do with it, after the recent police reports about 
dogs, I kicked it away, but it returned again, and from its 
gestures I could see that it wanted to draw my attention 
to something. I therefore followed it, and it led me on 


can we then be satisfied that death should end all, any 
more than in the case of the little child or the degraded 
sinner? After having won that pearl, what then? Is that 
which was so well worth winning not worth preserving? 
Is God likely to care only to assist man in forming a noble 


_ character, to be ready to help man at every hour of his 


need in making moral progress, and then when the end is 
obtained through divine grace and human obedience, not 
to care to preserve the character which has thus been 
formed? Can we believe that a heavenly Father who has 
been training up man as a child, who has succeeded in 
rendering a man or woman worthy to be called His son 
or daughter, will not care to save that child from extinction, 
will let that life go out like a spent rocket which aspires to 


for some hundred yards to a pit with high banks, where I | heaven, only to fall back an exhausted stick? 


discovered a puppy, to whose assistance the dog, though 
not its mother, had evidently brought"me. I extricated 
the little animal as quickly as possible; and the two, 
after following me some little distance, went their ways.” 

Dogs are sometimes much kinder to other animals than 
boys, or even men and women, are. A cat, some years 
ago, fell into the hands of some young ruffians at Liver- 
pool, who stoned it and dragged it through a pool of 
water. While this was going on, many feop/e passed by 
without attempting to stop them; but a dog, which came 
up at the time, was moved with pity and indignation. He 
rushed in among the boys, barked furiously at them, 
sprang towards the cat, stood over it, terrified the boys 
into flight, and carried it off in his mouth, bleeding and 
almost senseless, to his kennel at an inn, to which he 
belonged. “There he laid it on the straw, licked it till it 
was clean, and then stretched himself on it, as if to give 
it some of his own warmth. At last it began to revive, 
when he went at once to seek food for it; and the people 
of the house, seeing what the dog was doing, gave it some 
warm milk. It was some days before the cat fully 
recovered, but, till it was quite well, the dog never left 
off attending to it; and the cat from that time became so 
attached to the dog, that they were seen going about 
together for years. 


During a very severe frost and fall of snow in Scotland, 
the fowls at a certain farmhouse were missing at the hour 


when they usually retired to roost, and no one could 


discover what had become of them. But while the people 
of the farm were in perplexity, the house-dog entered the 
kitchen, carrying in his mouth a hen which was apparently 
‘dead. He made his way to the fire, laid the fowl down 
before it, and went out again. Soon after he returned 
with another fowl, which he deposited by the side of the 
former, and continued to bring others, one by one, till the 
whole number were got together. It appeared that the 
fowls, wandering about the stack-yard, had become 
numbed by the extreme cold, and unable to walk, when 
the dog, observing them in this condition, had come 
successfully to their rescue, for they all revived under the 
warmth of the fire. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 


MAny of the considerations taken in connection with the 
mystery of evil seem to tell us of a “ far-off divine event, 
to which the whole creation moves,” and assure us that 
all shall be well where sufficient time is allowed. Time is 
wanted for a nation to work out its destiny; but as the 
centuries roll away, it is easy to trace the hand of the 
mighty power which makes for righteousness, and to see 
how all things work together for the good of the nation 
which loves the Lord. So it often is, too, with individual 
men or women to whom but threescore years and ten are 
alloted; they learn the lessons of human experience, attain 
a saintly strength and peace, and go down to an honoured 
grave. But it is not so with those whose lives are mere 
abortions, those who are cut off in infancy, or in the early 
spring of youth; still less is it so with those. whose lives 
here are all a ruin, who have neglected their opportunities, 
never striven to enter in at the narrow gate, but gone the 
broad and easy way that leads to destruction. It is not 
hard to see what are the uses of adversity, how the fiery 
furnace purifies; but this takes time, often more than is 
allotted here to human beings—often it is the children or 
the grandchildren who are the better for their parents’ 
sufferings, just as it is often the children who are punished 
for their fathers’ sins. There is an incompleteness in the 
arrangements of providence here, as far as individual 
persons are concerned, which impels us to hope that 
there may be a hereafter for these same persons. The 
curtain so often falls when the drama is not half played 
out; is the play continued out’of our sight ? 

Then, again, when we remember some one who has 
departed this life in* fulness of years, and gone to rest in 
all the beauty of holiness, who has spent years of noble 
upward striving, and developed that real virtue which is 
the pearl of priceless value, who has trampled one tempta- 
tion after another under foot, who has freely sacrificed 
everything which stood in the way of duty, and so attained 
at length the peace of God which passes understanding— 


In a historical inquiry it would be important to note the 
wide prevalence of the belief in a future life. In almost 
every country and every age we find the most devout and 
earnest, those who are purest in heart and should therefore 
see God best, confident that they shall live again after 
death. Can we fancy that God would suffer these, His 
best and holiest children, to be so miserably deceived? 
How easily He could have tqld them they were cherishing 
a delusion! It would have needed but a word spoken in 
the souls of His prophets who have been continually 
holding communion with Him; it would have needed but 
a word to undeceive them if the hope of immortality be 
an idle dream—but that word has not been spoken. 


This may help us to understand our own personal 
experience, the revelation made in our own souls. Have 
there been times when we ourselves were more confident 
in our belief than usual? Were not these occasions just 
those when we felt we could see most clearly into spiritual 
things, when we were in our highest, purest frame of 
mind, best able to hear and understand the voice of God? 
And the times when we doubted, have they not been when 
we were absorbed in worldly cares, intent on the passing 
interests of the hour, anxious not to be disturbed in our 
prudent calculations by thoughts of a life to come? Can 
it be that we are right in our moments of frivolity and 
selfishness, wrong in our seasons of holy contemplation 
and deep spiritual communion ? 


We are often told that these facts only show that we 
have a strong wish to live again after death, and that the 
wish is no evidence of its own fulfilment. This reply, 
however, rests largely on a misunderstanding. We do 
not appeal to the wish as evidence, but to the answer to 
the wish which we find in our souls. It would perhaps be 
fair to say that God is not likely to have given us the wish 
if there is no possibility of its being granted, but such an 
argument is not wanted. It is genuine evidence of the’ 
most trustworthy character to find in your soul an assur- 
ance that you are not destined to fall as a leaf to the 
ground, but are the destined heir of immortality. 


So far, however, we have not touched what is incom- 
parably the strongest ground for believing in a future life, 
what may well turn a glorious hope into a yet more 
glorious faith. This is the feeling that life is a trust, the 
feeling of being morally responsible for our voluntary 
actions, for every choice we make by our own free will, 
for the use we make of all our faculties and opportunities. 
We feel that everything given to us, our wealth and our 
health, our powers of mind and body, our advantages 
material, intellectual and spiritual, are all given to us 
under conditions, to be used, not as caprice may suggest, 
but for a certain high and sacred purpose. This purpose 
in its relation to ourselves is the doing of our duty, which 
is to lead up to the formation of a noble character, the 
acquirement of real virtue ; in its relation to others, it is 
the establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth so 
that His will shall be done here as it is done in heaven. 
For this purpose God created us and gives us all our 
talents and opportunities. From the earliest dawn of 
this sense of moral responsibility down to the day of our 
death, we feel that our life here is a trust. Yes, but a 
trust without a day of reckoning is an idle mockery, this 
most sacred feeling of moral responsibility is a mere 
delusion unless there comes a time when we shall stand 
face to face with Him to whom we are responsible, who 
gave us the trust and has a right to call us to account for 
its due discharge. Now, that day of reckoning does not 
come in this world, though there is much to foreshadow 
it. It often does come in this world for great nations and 
races of mankind, their long term of existence allows 
time for it; and there are many other things which indicate 
to us what that day will be like. We find stolen fruit 
turning to dust and ashes in the mouth, we see black care 
riding behind the unscrupulous and unjust, we sce the 
swift blow descending upon unrighteous tyrants and con- 
signing them to humiliation and misery. So, too, every 
day brings forth evidence of how honest industry is 
rewarded, how steady, earnest effort wins the way to 
better things, how unlooked-for blessedness becomes the 
lot of the conscientious and devout. These things happen 
before our eyes here to teach us what will happen here- 
after ; but what happens here cannot, most assuredly, be 
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all; everything is left unfinished, needing much more 
time for full development ; and often the purposes which 
Providence evidently has in view would be utterly frus- 
trated, in a way that shocks our moral sense, if the grave 
were indeed to win the victory. 
This whole line of thought leads fo the conviction that 
life hereafter will be much more like life here than is 
commonly supposed. What is wanted to satisfy the 
cravings which,God has implanted in us, and to fulfil the 
promises with which He has inspired His noblest prophets, 
is chiefly time without limit, not a different set of outward 
conditions. The kingdom of God is within, and there you 
must look for it, not believing men who say, “ Lo here, or 
lo there”! There is a great unity in all God’s works and 
ways. Life here will be one with life hereafter. What we 
have to do is to adapt ourselves to His ways; not to dream 
of how they will be altered to suit our imperfect natures 
and foolish notions. Yet men have not been wrong in 
talking of the importance of being’ prepared for death. 
Death is not the entrance into a state in which ourcondition 
shall be unalterably fixed by what we have done here; 
a state either of eternal*happiness or eternal misery, 
according as we have been faithful or negligent; still 
less is it the entrance to a heayen or a hell according 
as we haye believed correctly or not, and put a 
right kind of trust in an atoning sacrifice. Away with 
such blasphemies, they have polluted religion long 
enough! Yet there must be some truth in a doctrine 
which has obtained such hold over mankind. Death is 
certainly a most important crisis in our fate. Our condi- 
tion when we die will not settle our irrevocable doom, 
but it will settle how we shall commence the future life. 
What we have made ourselves here, we shall be when we 
begin hereafter. Now in this world, if we are not ready 
to take opportunities when they are offered, we lose them, 
They that are ready when the bridegroom comes go in 
with hifn, and then the door is shut; //a¢ opportunity is 
gone, and can never come back, whatever new chances 
may be offered us. So shall it surely be with death. 
Those that have been faithful over their few things shall 
be made rulers over many things. Those who have 
neglected what has been already given them, and shown 
themselves unworthy to be trusted, shall be left in outer 
darkness amid wailing and gnashing of teeth. “ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived, the things which God hath prepared for those 
that love Him. It is certainly not well for us to give our 
expectations too definite a form. But there is an almost 
irrepressible longing to read as far as possible the secret 
of the future, and in doing this no better guide is likely to 
be found than that afforded by the past progress of our 
race, and the future prospects which we believe may be 
realised here on earth. We do look forward to a better 
State of things coming about here; we pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” and faith bids us believe that this kingdom shall 
at length come if men continue bravely to work and pray 
for it. We trust in the coming of a time when nation 
shall no longer war against nation, when the strong shall 
not oppress the weak, and might shall never take the 
place of right, when every man shall look first not on his 
own, but on the things of his brethren, when all humanity 
shall feel themselves brethren, bound together as members 
of a united body, all rejoicing in one anothers joy; a 
time when men shall love their neighbour as them-. 
selves, and their God with all their heart and soul 
and mind and strength, when “ righteousness shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the channels of the deep.” 
We can conceive of this state of things coming to pass 
here, in this England, in this Europe, over this whole 
planet of ours; we work to bring it about in the conviction 
that it is possible; we pray for it in the conviction that God 
will one day send it; and following out this thought will 
give us our surest knowledge of what the future life may 


be, not only for our race and the world, but for our own 
individual souls, : H.-S; 5; 


ee a 
NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE committee’s report, to be read at the annual meeting 
on Wednesday next, states that in the district as a whole 
there has beensa slight increase of the number of scholars 
on the books and in average attendance during the last 
year, Unfortunately this has not been accompanied by 
any proportionate increase of teachers. The best thanks 
of the Association are due to the Rev. F. H. J 
for the very valuable assistance he has rendered to it, by 
conducting the whole of the examinations in 
throughout the district, 
themselves of the 


The visitor's report notes that from one point of view 
; position as they were last 

year; there is less systematic teaching going on at the 
nt t an he has seen since the competitive 
examination scheme was first introduced. He would 


and made consciously victorious over it. 
tion of this 

undying belie I 
distinction to the monstrous theories of His dealings with 
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suggest that there be two special classes formed in every 
school where it is convenient (a senior class and a junior 
class) for the purpose of special training and that they be 
under the care of members of the congregation who do 
not work regularly with us in the Sunday school; such 
classes to meet either on a week evening or ata different 
hour on Sunday to that in which the ordinary work of the 
school is going on. Notwithstanding the decline in 
systematic teaching, however, he is pleased ‘to say that 
signs of improvement in other directions are visible. The 
singing is much improved ; the discipline also is better. 
In one school there is a mixed class of young men and 
women, which has nearly doubled its numbers during the 
past year, and has now fifty members. It meets in the 
vestry, but joins the school at the concluding service. He 


adds that the school at Kirkstead has been visited this | 


year, and that the Rev. R. Holden and family are doing a 
good work among the children and young people of that 
village. Many who go to other schools come to ours for 
library books. While expressing a strong feeling that the 
premises in which Sunday schools are conducted are not 
as comfortable as they ought to be, and that rooms 
arranged for day school purposes are disadvantageous for 
a Sunday school, the visitor tells of one school in the 
district in which all the day school apparatus has been 
removed, and instead of forms and desks: the room is filled 
with comfortable chairs, the walls are beautifully clean, 
and pictures are being hung all over them, and concludes 
with the hope that the time is not far distant when the 
places in which we meet the young on Sunday will receive 
as much attention in regard to fitness and comfort as the 
places in which we meet for worship. 

The examiner, in reporting upon the examinations, 
does not hesitate to-say that the improvement in the 
papers as a whole shows an improvement in the teaching, 
andsthat the examination scheme is working well. 


THE LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 


THE twenty-ninth annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, April 2nd, in Stamford-street 
Chapel, which was well filled by the members and friends 
of the Society. Sir JAMEs C. LAWRENCE, who was 
announced to preside, was unfortunately absent on account 
of the state of his health. 

Mr. J. T. PRESTON was called to the chair, 
his regret at the absence of the president, 
the interest he had shown in the Society 
mencement. . 

The Treasurer (D. MARTINEAU, Esq.) then read his 
report, which showed that the receipts for the year, 
including a grant of £50 from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, were £279. 3s., and that the expen- 
diture was £327. 5s. 6d. leaving a balance of £48. 2s, 6d. 
due to the treasurer. 

Mr. S. W. PRESTON then read the Committee’s Report, 
which we gave last week. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said it had always been a matter of great regret that this 
Society received so small an amount of assistance from 
the Unitarian public, considering the amount of work it 
has done. A large number of well-known Unitarians in 
London were not in the list of subscribers. He feared 
that many did not care about diffusing their views. No 
doubt there had been many failures as in all Societies of 
this kind, but they had had same successes, and could 
point to much good work. to recommend the Society to 
the support of the Unitarian public. He very much 
‘doubted whether this chapel would have been in existence 
but'for the aid of this Society." And they could point to 
Notting Hill, Peckham, and other places where a nucleus 
had been formed for new congregations through the aid 
given by this Society. The chairman then alluded to the 
financial statement of the treasurer, which was not so 
satisfactory as could be wished. No body of men had 
stood more faithfully by the Unitarian cause than the 
founders and supporters of this Society, and if it did not 
receive greater support the members of the Unitarian 
body were not doing it justice. 

The Rev. T. DUNKERLEY, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed his regret and surprise that London Unitarians 
did not contribute more than £160 to the Society. He 
thought they might easily double their subscriptions to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and quad- 
tuple those to the London District Society. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, who was received 
with much applause, moved :—“That the London District 
Unitarian Society, devoting itself to the spread of what it 
believes to be truer, humaner, more intelligent and more 
Christian views of religion and of theology, and the 
relation of morality, social progress and happiness to both, 
than those which generally prevail among the four 
millions of souls of which the population of London and 
its precincts consists, is in the opinion of this meeting 
deserving at tlre hands of like-minded thinkers of a greatly 
increased amount of encouragement and support.” He 
said :—I observe in the first place, Sir, that’ this Society 
has a distinct name and a distinct function. It plants its 
name upon its forehead, and it carefully maps out for 
itself its exact sphere of labour in the great field of 
philanthropic work. Its aim, as I understand it, is to lay 
the basis of human charity, and human piety, and human 
goodness, and human faith on the firmest rock it can 
find. It feels no security for these great objects except in 
first principles. In the,asseveration of these it wishes to 
be perfectly distinct. It actually believes that they form 
the basis and the security of all good rogress. d in 
order to make the assertion of them effective it feels it to 
be part of its duty to, bring them into distinct contrast 
with all prevailing pernicious opposites. For no truth, 
however great or good, is ever firmly fixed in the human 
soul, is ever even clearly and thoroughly understood until 
it has been brought face to face with the alternative error, 
In the ecu- 
Frost purpose, therefore, it p: ms its 

in one God, and it does so in clear contra- 


and expressed 
and spoke of 
from its com- 


an illustration of the need of 
remarked that our ter choc 
into communication the © 
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us, under the conditions of a cursed nature, a cursed’ 
world, and an immortality of wretchedness, It proclaims. 
its belief in the worth and value of Holy Scripture, and 
does so in contradistinction to those who, on the one 
hand, accept it as an infallible oracle, or, on the other, 
reject it as a fable. It proclaims its belief in Jesus Christ 
as in that holy Son of God who lived, and taught, and 
suffered, and died for man; and it does this in contra-. 
distinction to the pernicious thought that he did these, 
not for us, but instead of us. Now, Sir, there are many 
persons who, while agreeing with a good deal of what 
have said, and acknowledging in the abstract that “it is. 
‘not good that the people be without knowledge,” and that 
if it is a philanthropic work to teach them arithmetic and 
| Seography, it cannot be less so to teach them wise lessons. 
on God and duty, in contradistinction to the simple 
Atheism of one set of teachers, and the Sacrificial ritualism 
of another, yet do not like this being done under the: 
auspices of what they are pleased to name—or to misname 
—Dogmatic Associations. Now, Sir, I am too well aware- 
of the difference between our aims and our achievemen 
our aspirations and our performances, and of the fact that 
the concrete we achieve often takes a very different aspect 
from the abstract we desired; and that love and tender- 
ness and a large catholic spirit will sometimes be not so- 
prevalent as they ought to be in our efforts. But while I 
can quite understand and sympathise with, while I in 
some measure share the feelings of those who wish to be 
individuals, who do not care to be massed and classified 
—who like to think for themselves, and speak for them- 
selves, and to be judged of as themselyes—I must 
remember too that no great good or truth can ever have 
full justice done to it, except by mutual help and associa- 
tion, The Church of Christ itself is an association, the 
Government of the country is an association, the munici- 
pality of every corporate town is an association, and so is. 
every school board, and every body thatattempts to promote 
the public good or enlightenment in any form, from those 
who labour for piety and temperance to those who study 
archeology and index-making, all of which objects and 
labours we, all of us, if we have any sense, think of with 
respect, as variously useful and beneficial. So it is. , 
exactly with this Society. If we have anything good or 
true to say, let us multiply its force. by co-laboration and. 
communion.. No doubt there are great original thinkers. 
in every department who can ascend to their own mount, 
and teach from that mount. I don’t ask them to come- 
down and mingle with the rabble on the plain. I don’t. 
ask them to give up their individuality and merge it in 
‘mine. I do not charge them with saying in their secret. 
souls, with the great Epicurean poet :— , 

Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere, 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena; 

Despicere unde queds alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes querere yitz, 
But I do at least ask them to allow me to unite with as © 
many as I can find who are willing to spread this learn 
of the wise among the people. I ask them to allow a 
veins and arteries in our body, as well as great central 
hearts. I ask them to allow me to do my humbler work, _ 
which I cannot do without association. De nd upon it, 
Sir, there is no narrowness more intense and mi 4 
than that which limits the varieties of human action— 
which will have no mode of learning, or of Kati Sa 
proclaiming truth but their own. I wish to speak 
my own experience, which is a very humble one. ire 
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that in my individuality I am next to nothing, and | I 
cannot get the full measure of what strength I { 
without association. Iam notstrong enough to hold on ; 
without the help and encouragement of others ; and 2 a 
over this country, from London through the provinces, I _ 
have been sustained in my work by associations e 
societies. I am not strong enough, either, tos tho 

the labours of the past. And I find myself, asa Uni 
the heir to a history with a power behind me, and ia oa 
host of noble witnesses supporting me. Much as I might, 

and I confess should, prefer to go forth simply, Pa: = 
my best conviction as the result of free, in pendent, 
individual study—I am not strong enough for this. i 
for every hundred hearers I have had, as an i ed 
independent lecturer, I have had a thousand comi 
hear me as a Unitarian. For we are a body, 
a character, a history, We cannot without reckless wa: 
throw these'things behind us. Besides, I, do not. i d 
that those who make these objections to Unitarian 
societies realise how important it is to have truths that 
are new to many and doubtful to many more, represe . 
in a concrete form, as professed and believed ir ye 


upon by a real body of men, who worship together, and 
work together on these principles from year to and 


ie 


from generation to generation, and are respected 
beloved and trusted, and show the fruits of their fa’ 
their lives and hearts. People often that@are afra 
abstract thoughts and what are said to be abstract 
have their’confidence restored, at least, so far as to 
candid hearing, when they find them actually 
with and received by a known religious body, an 
to be consistent with a stable form of ~ 
personal morality, piety, and true reliability and Tes 
ability of character. For these reasons—and for’ z 
more as good, were I attempting an exhaustive enumera 
tion of them, I am glad to be present at this meeting | 
the Society, to be a member of it, to wish it 
— ie ae one resolution. fe hay-*, ‘ 
e Rev. G, CARTER, in seconding the motion, 
of the Unitarians as being generally allowed to be: 
honourable, and truthful, and great confidence 
in them in all business relations, but the ry vere 
generally recognised to be a fervent religious body 
must be confessed that i showed cOnsiderable r 
about matters concernin e religious life, — 
was then put and carri be ~ S 
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The Rev. R. SPEARS proposed 
president (Sir J. C. Lawrence), and vice 
The officers of the Society for the 


then appointed, in the 


course of w! 
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(Orthodox) respectin tHe united celebration next year of 
the centenary of Raikes, the founder of Sunday schools, 
but received an intimation that the Union had conscien- 
tious scruples against uniting with us or receiving our aid. 
He drew a moral that we should have a definite form of 
faith for our young people to rally round. Liberty, which 
some people seemed to think the only thing needed, was 
no tpt ne no bond of union ; but we want association 
and must unite. And we cannot unite without religious 
co-operation, without some definite flag to fly. He 
earnestly advocated the importance of giving our young 
people some work to do in connection with a religious 
nS and a definite theological belief. 

r. FRASER (Solicitor) expressed his sympathy with 
the remarks of the last speaker, and his regret that more 
young people were not present taking an active part in 
the work of this Society: 

A yote of thanks to the chairman, on the motion of the 
Rev. J. Worthington, seconded by Mr. Titford, brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


BANBRIDGE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN CONGREGATION. 


‘THE annual social assembly of this congregation was held 
in the Meeting House on Wednesday evening, April 2nd. 
A highly respectable assembly, numbering about 400, 
occupied the seats on the ground floor. During tea the 
splendid organ was played by Miss M. Withers, who con- 
ducted the musical selections admirably rendered by the 
choir. ROBERT M‘CLELLAND, Esq., was called to the 
chair, and expressed the great pleasure he had in being 
amongst them once again at their annual reunion. 

Mr. HuGH GLAss then submitted the financial state- 
ment for the years 1877 and 1878. In 1877 the congrega- 
tional funds invested realised interest to the amount of 
£249. 9s.; stipend, £129. 7s. 2d.— £378. 16s. 2d. In 
1878, with the same amount of interest, the stipend paid 
was £136. 5s. 11d—£385. 14s. 11d. in all. 

Mr. JOHN SMYTH, jun., read an elaborate statement, 
describing the history of the sustentation scheme. 

The Rev. Mr. NAPIER (Clough) spoke eloquently in 
support of it. , 

After an anthem, office bearers for the ensuing year 
were appointed. 

The Rey. F. M‘CAMMON was then called upon by the 
Chairman to make his report in reference to the congrega- 

‘tion. He first referred to their congregational Sunday 
-school. He was happy to be able to speak most favour- 
-ably of its present condition. The attendance was now 
better than it had been at any former time, and they had 
alarge and most efficient staff of teachers. They had 
‘still the same superintendent, who took the deepest 
interest in the welfare of the school. During the past 
‘year a morning Sunday school had been opened in the 
‘Church Square Meeting-house, which their friends of the 
-Second Congregation had kindly placed at their disposal. 
That school was under the management of their energetic 
missionary, the Rev. Mr. Basford, who would doubtless 
‘tell them something in regard to it. The number of 
baptisms he had had during the past year, was not so 
large as in former returns; but he was happy to be able to 
‘give a most favourable report as regards the number of 
marriages. During the year 1878 more members of this 
“Congregation had entered into the connubial state than 
during the preceding five years. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his deep regret that such a long time was allowed 
“to elapse without building the congregational school-house, 
for the erection of which the late Miss Dunbar had given 
the handsome sum of one thousand pounds. He fondly 
‘hoped that they would not be much longer delayed in 
_ carrying out the intentions of that excellent lady. 
(Applause.) ’ 
The Rey. T. H. Basford gave a lengthened and interest- 
ing account of the Mission work in which he had been 
engaged since he came to Banbridge ten months ago. 
‘He referred to the Sunday school, the library, Sunday 
evening lectures, cottage services, meetings of the Social 
Union, and other branches of Christian work which he 
‘had inaugurated or taken part in. He had found in his 
‘friend Mr. M‘Cammon one of the kindest and best men 
with whom it had ever been his lot to work. (Applause.) 

Mr. BELL read the report of the Temperance Society 
for the past year. 5» 

The Rev. DAvip THOMPSON (Dromore) said he had 

often heard of this congregation, of its wealth, and the 
various schemes of usefulness that from time to time are 
there brought forward and carried out; and he was 
sincerely glad to find that what he had heard was entirely 
borne out by fact. It was their minister who gave him 
the Fight hand of fellowship the other day when he was 
as minister of the congregation in Dromore, and 
he trusted they would be co-workers in the great cause 
which they all had at heart. (Applause.) 
Votes of thanks were then passed and acknowledged, 
and then the dismissal hymn was sung, and Mr. Basford 
pronounced the benediction. 
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THE MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
“THE annual meeting of the Manchester Ministry to the 
Poor was held in the Memorial Hall on Wednesday night 
‘+ Jast. The annual report states that the committee and all 
the Society’s agencies have suffered much during the past 
year from the severe illness of the secretary, the Rev. S. 
Steinthal, on whose special knowledge and never- 
failing devotion to its objects the Society has chiefly 

for the execution and extension of its plans. 
They have lately heard with peculiar satisfaction of his 
most hopeful convalescence. The Rochdale-road day 
‘schools, which were handed over to the School Board in 

August, 1877, continued to be numerously attended under 
Bradley's skilful mastership, and were last 
ved to the new buildings in Osborne-street. The 
street Schools have beén carried on with 
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Society the committee regret to have to call the attention 
of the subscribers to a great falling off in the receipts. 
The subscriptions have been less for the past year by £21 
and the donations by £96. Mr. Stuart kindly sent £50 
towards the deficit of 1878, and the Platt congregation 
have sent in the proceeds of two collections. Otherwise 
the return from aie sources would have been very. far 
below what is usual. No doubt the liberality with which 
the Distress Fund was raised has much to do with this 
state of things; but it is obvious that the continuous 
work of the Society should not be allowed to fall short of 
support. Since the present year began the committee 
ha¥e to notice the deaths of Mr. James McConnel and of 
Mr. and Miss Leigh, all old and ltberal subscribers to the 
funds. The times have already caused other withdrawals. 
The usual Christmas appeal for donations in aid of the 
subsciption list has been all but absolutely fruitless, The 


by old and new friends of the support they require for 
maintaining the most Christian effort of the Unsectarian 
Ministry to the Poor. 

New Buildings near Rochdale-road.—In 1877, what 
appeared to be a favourable opportunity of selling the 
chapel was seized, and the premises were contracted to 
be sold for £2,500 to Mr. Councillor Brown, for the 
St. Michael’s Liberal Club. The committee, after a 
careful survey of the district, selected for new premises a 
plot of land at the corner of Harrowby-street and Willert- 
street, close to the new Police Station in Collyhurst, and 
have procee“ed with the erection of an appropriate school- 
room with chapel over it, and of a convenient minister’s 
house, at a cost which will leave a considerable sum for 
investment to meet the current expenses of the buildings. 
They owe to Mr. James Worthington (as usual) the 
friendly accommodation of the advance of money for the 
contractors, pending the completion of the sale of the old 
chapel. : 

Distress Fund.—During the whole of the past year the 
ministers had continuously brought more and more 
forcibly before the committee the increasing pressure of 
want of work and hard times, and the imminence of a 
season of peculiar want or distress. Under these circum- 
stances the committee believed that in the specially 
personal and private intercourse of the ministers, and in 
their well-known and thoroughly appreciated freedom 
from all sectarian association or propagandist effort, they 
had the opportunity of taking, according to their means, 
an effective part in looking after some at least of their 
distressed neighbours. An appeal for funds was promptly 
and liberally responded to, and on the 23rd of December 
soup kitchens were opened for Rochdale-road at 66, 
Harrowby-street, and for Embden-street at 53, Hall-street. 
The sub-committees in this way helped at Harrowby- 
street 116 families, including 501 persons, and at Hall- 
street 163 families, comprising 736 persons, with regular 
supplies of good food while they wanted it, It was very 
pleasing to see how many very poor people gladly stopped 
coming whenever they could do without, and with friendly 
confidence came again if need pressed. These numbers 
do not include many whom the ministers thought it best 
to relieve in private, nor those who were too weak or ill to 
attend at the kitchen and to whom supplies were sent out. 
The committee do not usually devote any large sum to 
relief, but for the coming year they cannot but feel that 
there may be many calls upon them for help to poor 
friends ; and they earnestly wish any who can do so to 
supply them with more “distress money.” The amount 
received has been £432. 5s. 1d., and of this there is left 
on hand £35. 6s. 3d. . 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. Alexander Webster, 
of Perth, has been appointed minister of the South Saint Mungo- 
street Unitarian Church.—The Rey. J. J. Wright has with regret 
resigned the pulpit at the Free Christian Church, Leicester, on 
account of the finances. He has accepted a hearty and unanimous 
invitation to become the minister of Mountpottinger Church, 
Belfast, and will enter upon his duties there on the first Sunday 
in May. 

ABERDEEN.—The members of the Literary Society held their 
first annual social gathering in the schoolroom on Tuesday, 
April 1st. There was a large attendance, and the Rev. G, T. 
Walters occupied the chair. The tea tables, which were adorned 
with a few choice pot plants, were presided over by a number of 
young ladies. An interesting programme of glees, trios, songs, 
recitations, dialogues, &c., followed, the members being assisted 
by a few friends in the musical part of the entertainment. The 
annual report giving a resumé of the work gone through by the 
society during the past session was read by the Secretary. It 
showed that eight original essays had been prepared and read, 
and three numbers of a magazine circulated in addition to other 
efforts being made towards mental culture. 

BEeLrast: MOuNTPOTTINGER.—The fourth annual meeting 
and soiréé of the Mutual Improvement Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, April 2nd, in Mountpottinger Church, 
when there was a large attendance of members and friends. 
Mr. William Spackman presided. The secretary (Mr. James 
M‘Quoid) read a very satisfactory report, and, after it had been 
adopted, the list of office bearers for next season were appointed, 
and a very interesting programme of readings, solos, and duets, 
was gone through. Mr, John Scott, Jun., presided at the piano 
during the evening. 

BOLTON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHUR@H.—On Sunday afternoon 
last a service of song, illustrating ‘‘The Life of Moses,” was 
given by the scholars. The connective paren, 2 were given by 
Mr. Herbert V. Mills, the minister-elect. e church was 
crowded, the children sang very heartily, and the whole service 
passed off in an interesting manner. 

DewssuRy.—On Tuesday the 1st April, the Rev. David Scott 
provided a social evening at Unity Church schoolroom for the 
members of the congr . Over one hundred persons were 


ft. ‘The eve was spent very pleasantly and profitably 
fn liste ing to tag Da ales b Mr. Porritt and Miss Waring, 
and songs 


the Rev. M. S, Dunbar, of Hunslet, Mrs. M ‘Intyre, 
and Miss Mortimer, of Horbury; with Messrs, Henry Brooke, 


. 
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Tom Waring, Misses Auty, Ann Haste, and Booth, members of 
the congregation. After a short speech from the minister, and 
votes of thanks had been enthusiastically given, the meeting 
me shortly before eleven o’clock. 

JOWLAIS.—An effort is being made here to raise a new chapel. 
The movement was begun by the late Rev. Owen Evans in Nov., 
1861; and, assisted by neighbouring ministers, he held services 
once a month till his death in 1865. For ten years after this 
little was done, till the Rev. John Davies visited the place in 
1875. In 1876 a Sunday sthool was started, and the Revs. 
R. J. Jones, M.A., and Wm. James, B.A., rendered great help 
until the Rev, J. Hathren Davies took charge of the movement. 
The services at present are held in the long room of the Canford 
Inn, a room in which friendly societies hold their meetings, and 
the disadvantages are so great that it is now determined to make 
a strenuous effort to erect a chapel. We commend the effort to 
the kindness of our friends. 

HOLBECK.—Mr. Councillor Mathers, who presided so ably 


. i: 2 ti e Sunday S ssociation i 
committee can only plead most urgently for a continuance | at the annual meeting of the Sunday School Association in 


London last year, was at a recent Town Council meeting raised 
to the dignity of Alderman. The electionhas been received with 
much satisfaction and approval. 

HvuLtt.—On Wednesday evening, the 2nd inst., the annual 
meeting of the Mutual Improvement Society in connection with 
Bowlalley Lane Chapel, was held in the schoolroom. A large 
patty sat down to tea, After tea the chair was taken by the 
president, the Rev. J. M. Dixon. The secretary’s report showed 
that the session which closed that evening had been a very 
successful one. Addresses were given by the Chairman, Messrs. 
Maxwell, J. Wilkinson, W. M. Holmes, and other gentlemen, 
and a programme of vocal and instrumental musie, readings, 
and recitations, was efficiently gone through. This most sociable, 
pleasant meeting closed about half-past ten, 

Lreps.—At Mill Hill Chapel, on Sunday evening, the 
quarterly scholars’service washeld. The Rey. C. Hargrovespecially 
addressed his sermon on ‘‘Being useful” to the children, who 
with parents and friends, filled the chapel. The hymns specially 
appointed were heartily sung, and the whole service was evidently 
well pga PPh: Monday evening a concert-in connection 
with the Old Scholars’ Society took place in the Congregational 
Hall, before a good audience. The minister presided, and so 
were given by Miss A. Woods, Miss F. Ky Oldham, Miss C, 
Hilley, Mr. R. Ward, and Mr, H. Samble. Pianoforte selections 
by Misses Evershed and Mr, Staunton, a violin and piano duet by 
Miss and Master Lancaster, and recitations by Mr. E. Hill, com- 
pleted an admirable programme which was much enjoyed. 

LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET.—On Friday, April 4th, we 
held the usual quarterly tea party in connection with the Band 
of Hope, followed by social games, in which great interest was 
manifested by all. There was a good attendance. . 

PECKHAM: AVONDALE-ROAD CHAPEL.—After the annual 
sermons preached on Sunday week, by the Revs. T, Dunkerley 
and H. Ierson, the collections were of larger amount than on 
any occasion since the opening service in this chapel—a sign of 
progress confirmed by the committee’s report submitted at the 
social meeting on the following Wednesday, which announced 
the raising of a sustentation fund for ministerial supply, and an 
accession of 18 new members during the year, thus making up a 
total of 73 sittings rented at the present time. Congratulations 
were offered to Mr, Carter on the satisfactory results of his 
ministerial labours on behalf of a congregation so meritoriously 
self-reliant. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday, March 3oth, a service of song, 
entitled ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” was given. The Minister, the 
Rev. H. Hill, read the beautiful story, whilst the choir, con- 
siderably augmented, gave the selections of music. The chapel 
was nearly full, and a good collection was taken at the close. —On 
Tuesday evening week the members of the Mutual Improvement 
Class gave an entertainment in the school to a good audience, 
The programme consisted of piano pieces, piano and violin duets, 
songs, recitations, readings, &c., all of which were gone through 
in a creditable way. The chair was occupied by the president 
of the class, the Minister.—On Sunday evening the minister 
brought the winter series of lectures to a close witha discourse on 
‘© The Perplexities of Life; or, the Hand of God in every thing.” 
Two series have been given this winter by the minister, assisted 
by the Revs. A. Lazenby, of Newchurch, and T, Leyland, of 
Burnley. The lectures have on the whole been well attended; 
at some of them many strangers have been present. 


“‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘* Vowel” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADVvT. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—SuNDAY EVENING 

Lecrures.—April 13th, the Rev, JAMES BLACK, MA., on 

“Mr. Bradlaugh and Christianity.” Service at 630. ‘All Seats Free. An 
Offertory. 
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SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held an Good 
Friday next, the 11th April, at Monton. | 

The day's proceedings will commence with a RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
in the Church, when a SERMON will be preached by the Rev. PHILIP 
H. WICKSTEED, M.A., of London. Service to commence at 11 o'clock. 
After the Sermon a Collection will be made in aid of the Publishing Fund, 
as the Committee is most desirous of paying off the debt due to the treasurer. 

After this Service, DINNER will be provided in the Schoolroom at a 
charge of Ninepence each person. ‘ 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o'clock, the Chair to 
be taken by the President of the Association, J. PILCHER, Esq. 

TEA will be provided at four o'clock in the Schoolroom, at a charge of 
Sixpence each person. ; : ; 

As ample accommodation will be provided by the friends at Monton, bot 
for Dinner and Tea, the Committee trusts that all friends will avail themselves 
of the same, and thus avoid the possibility of a loss 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o'clock proaipt, JOHN 
DENDY, Esq., B.A., in the Chair, i 

The following Papers will be read, to be followed by discussion :— 

Mr. JOHN DENDY, Jun. of Monton:— 
ubject: ‘‘Sunday Schools a Social Power.” 
Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT, of Strangeways:— — | “ 
Subject: “The Place of the Sunday School in Education. 

Deputations from the London, Midland, and Yorkshire Sunday School 

Associations are expected to be present. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN will leave Victoria Station, for Patricroft, at 


10 30 a.m. 
OHN REYNOLDS, ; 
PME PRENSON, } Som. Secs. 


SESE Sa ie se aa reales air ee ee 
BLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


At the suggestion, and with the support of some friends who visited 
Blackpool oy ee oth, it has been decked to solicit SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for an AMERICAN ORGAN, in the belief that with better music the 
attractiveness and efficiency of the Services during the coming season will 
increased The sums already acknowledged amount to £8. 10% 


New SvusscriPTIons. 


Bony Seren He. “os sesss Be Wiad cc bhoauneowess cn dh ne ih 
Mrs. Harry Rawson.........sseegeeee se We dagte cutee 
Subscriptions will be thankfully pecans by Mr. J. H. Holt, g Talbot 


road, and the Rev A. B, Camm, B 
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COMING WEEK. 


BURNLEY.—On Good Friday and Saturday following, 
sale of work. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-streetT Cuaret.—On*Sun- 
day, at 6 30, the Rev. James Black, M.A., will 
lecture on “* Mr. Bradlaugh and Christianity.” 

MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION.—On Good Friday, annual meetin 
at Monton. Service at rr, Preacher, the Rev, P. H, 
Wicksteed, M.A. Business meeting at 2. Evening 
meeting at 6 o'clock. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Sunday, annual ser- 
mons, by the Rev. W. Carey Walters.—On Monday, 
soirée. 

NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—On Tuesday, annual meeting at Leicester. 

WAKEFIELD.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, annual 
sale of work. 


N EWCASTLE-ON-TYN E.—On Sun- 


day next the ANNUAL SERMONS of the 
Church of the Divine Unity will be preached by the 
Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, of Whitchurch, and on 
the following day the SOIREE will be held in the 
Schoolrooms. ‘Tea at 5 30. Chair taken by the Rev. 
A. PAYNE at 6 45. 


ILES PLATTING,MANCHESTER. 
ANNUAL SERMONS, Sunday, April 2oth. 


Preachers : afternoon at 3, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A.; 


evening at 6 30, Rev. JAS. MCCONNOCHIE, of Sale. 

ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL PARTY, Mon- 
day, April 2xst. The Revs. Jos. Freeston and W. G. 
Cadman; J. E. Ashton, Esq., and Jno. Dendy, jun., 
Esq., are expected to be present. Tea at 6 30 p.m. 
Tickets 9d. each, 


URY.—BANK STREET CHAPEL. 
The ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached on Sunday, April 2oth 
Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A,, of Nottingham, 
when collections will be made in aid of the School 
Funds. 
o'clock, and in the evening at half-past six. ; 
Tea will be provided in the School at five o'clock, 


price sixpence each, for friends from neighbouring 


congregations. 


~ALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—The 


ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached on Sunday, May 4th. 
évening 6 30, by the Rev. J. HAR 
Monton. Cuflections in aid of the School Funds. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1879. 

The Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED will 
ANNUAL SERMON on behalf of this Society on 
Sunday, the x1th May, at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead. Service to commence at half-past eleven, 
A collection will be made after the service, 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the 
Mission Building, Spicer-street, Spitalfields, on the 
following evening, Monday, rath May. ‘The chair to be 
taken at seven o'clock. 


N eR TH MIDLAND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the 
Great Meeting, Leicester, on Easter Monday, April r4th, 
1879. The Service will be conducted by the Rev. J. C. 
LUNN (of Loughborough), and the Annual Sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A. (of 
Liverpool). Service to commence at one p.m. 

Luncheon will be provided in the Lower Schoolroom 
immediately after Service. Tickets for Luncheon (and 
Tea) 2s. each. Tickets for Tea only, 6d. each. The 
BUSINESS MEETING will be held in the Upper 
Schoolroom at, say, 330. M.P. MANFIELD, Esq., 
president, in the chair, when the usual business of the 
Annual Meeting will be transacted, and the Certificates 
age in the recent examinations will be distributed. 

ea will be provided in the Lower Schoolroom at 5 30. 

At six o'clock an EVENING MEETING will be 
held in the Upper Schoolroom, when Mr. J. B. 
GARDNER, of Sheffield, will read a Paper on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Teacher,” ‘The chair will be taken by the 
Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Representatives from 
the London, the Manchester District, and the West 
Riding District Associations are invited. All Members 
and Friends of the Association are earnestly requested 
to attend the Meetings. 

A. H. BURGESS, Hon. Sec. 


Ne i i et Mace net nei tne Be coat 
| OWER MOSLEY STREET DAY 

and SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL 
SERMONS in ae} Brook-street Free Church, in 
support of these Schools, will be preached on Sunday, 
April 20th, by the Rey. C. J. PERRY, B.A., of Liver- 


reach the 


pool, Morning Service at ro 45. Evening Service at 
6 30. A collection will be made at the close of each 
Service. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held on Sunday, 
4 2oth, in Strangeways Schoolroom, when Mr. 
ORLANDO E. HEYS will read a paper. Subject: 
“Sunday School Reform.” Tea at 4 p.m.: fourpence 
each, Chairman, Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT, president, 


Friends invited. 
WM. H. MELLOR, 
72 Hon. Sec. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


Applications for Admission must be in the hands of 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, Gee Cross, Manchester (from whom 
all necessary information can be obtained), before May 19. 

F. NICHOLSON, lH S 
H, &. DOWSON, ( 


HI BBERT T R-teS: 7. 


In compliance with the provision of their ‘Trust Deed, 
the Trustees being about to revise and thoroughly re- 
consider the scheme they are now acting on, hereby invite 
ey gaan for their consideration during such revision. 

ommunications may be addressed to the undersigned 
before the rst day of May, 1879. 


ae PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


M INISTRY -TO«THE POOR. 
: DISTRESS ACCOUNT. 

Since December the Committee have received and 
expended considerably. To save the cost of advertising, 
the Treasurer offers to send, to any one who will send a 
post-card to ask for it, a copy of the Report, Treasurer's 
A\ccount, and lists of Donations. This Ministry is charac- 
teristically Christian and Unsectarian. Durin many 
years of quiet labour the Society has devoted itself to 
acquiring a large experience and a considerable personal 
acquaintance amongst our poor neighbours. The Society 
discourages indiscriminate alms-giving. While it knows 
no distinction between neighbours she are in want, it 
endeavours to give its gifts only where and in such a 
manner that they may afford really healthy relief, and 
help the mind as well as body. The distress is by no 
pees over. indent, the troubles of many most respec- 
table persons are only now beginning to come within the 
cognisance of outsiders, The Cone ie° x 
public for gifts of es and materials, and clothes. 

1. GASKELL, Chairman, 
S. A. STEINTHAL, Secretary. 


MINISTERS: 


Rev. J. HARROP, 3, Poynton-street, Gree 
Rev. B. WALKER, 9, Franklin-street, Rochdale Road. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Treasurer, 
26, George-street, Manchester 


1879, by the 


Service to commence in the morning at eleven 


Morning, ro 45, 
WOOD, BA, of 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT. ROAD, SALFORD. 


BeARD and RESIDENCE for a Lady, 


with a Widow Lady in the West of England: terms 
moderate.— Address B., //erald Office, Manchester. 
A Lady wishes to get a Situation fora 

trustworthy Young Girl, as UNDER NURSE, 


or Under Housemaid, or Nurse to one child.—Address 
M. M. Chapel House, Tenterden, Ashford. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHAM AND CO.,, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, . 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 


and Estimates for Church Fi opr 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


R PeH 1b 1 TeBS es os 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER 
73, DEANSGATE. 

A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 

and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 


| Moderate Prices. 


ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 
Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 
Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. J... and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system, Estimates Free. 
THOMAS TURNER 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER 
88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Di MiUpNyDve- TO, MP: SON , 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham ‘ 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
‘to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 


are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 

CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order, 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

- St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest N OTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


EA URNS, for Schools or Public 
Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Leyer 


Taps. ‘ 
I 2 3 4 5 6 gal. 
13/6 15/6 18/6 21/- 23/6 27/- 
Japanned the same price. 


If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. ro per cent allowed 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 per 
cent if a dozen are required. 


J. M. TIMMIS anv CO,, 
(Late KnEesone & Timmis,) 
RONMONGERS anp MANUFACTURERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER, 

ILLIAM Wirleh iK TS OcNS 
(From Mr. John Mark’s, St. Ann’s Square.) 

Kiev anv Irish Butrers, SMALL SMOKED Hams. 


BLACK TEAS :— 

No. x Victoria Mixture .. 
No, 2 Victoria Mixture ;, 
No. 3 Victoria Mixture ., 
No. 4 Victoria Mixture .. 

* No. 5 Victoria Mixture ., 
Wo..5 Victoria Mixture) vevetse.$ toc ns 


s, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


RP iy 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


Estimates GIVEN AND WoRKMEN SENT TO ANY PaRT 
or Town or CounTrY. 


References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsraniisHep 177 


«4 cr OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
- CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
. AND ; 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LarcesT Stocks IN THE KinGpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
BROOR'S DANDELION COFFEE 


Is THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing three times the strength of ordinary 


LADY, who has. been teaching for six 

years, wishes for a Resident or Daily ENGAGE- 
MENT in May. English, Latin, French, German, 
Music, Drawing, Dancing.— Address Y.Z., care of Rev. 
T. W. Freckelton, 28a, Lonsdale Square, London, N. 


LADY, just returned from the Conti- 
nent, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESI- 
DENT GOVERNESS. Acquirements — English, 
German, French, Music. & Singing: references given and 
required.—Address L. O., Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint, 


OOD GENERAL SERVANT 
WANTED in a small family: must be experienced. 
Address H., //era/d Office. 


RGAN FOR SALE.—A fine, three 

manual Organ, from vars Unitarian Chapel, 22 

stops, by Wren.—Apply W, E. Richardson, so Builder, 
Organ Factory, Multon-street, Hulme, Manchester. 


ARPENTERS’CHANTS.—Selections’ 


from this work repointed for the use of choirs by 
F. Poynting, Monton, Eccles, tow hom apply. 


HE PULPIT AND THE STAGE, 

14d. __By the. Rev. J. M. DIXON, Hull. 

London: E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane; or 2d., post 
free, from the Author. 


I y AS CHARLES PEACE GONE TO 

HEAVEN? A SERMON by JOHN FOX 
Published by request. Price 1d., by post 14d. Six 
copies post free for 6d.—Address Rev. J. Fox, Newark, 


Post free, rs. 6d. each.: 
BAND OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Is. x, 2, 


Vol i z and 4. 
Address; GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD, 


DUCATIONAL. -NOTES, . by 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. Copies may be had 

atis, by applying to the author, at Sandy Knoll, 
orest-road, Nottingham. 


ORK.—Monkbridge House, 79, Monk- 

te—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—Principals: the MISSES DRUMMOND 
AND POWELL. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 

spectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal, The NEXT TERM begins April the 24th 


TALIAN AND ENGLISH SINGING. 

A Lady (Pupil of Arditi) visits Pupils in the 
suburbs of Liverpool. Cheshire and Southport Schools 
attended.—Address S., Messrs. Dreaper, Bold-street, 
Liverpool. , . 


DUCATION, BATH.—-Mrs. JEFFERY’S 
BOARDER’S will Return April 28th. She Reecives 
Pupils attending the Bath High-school, and would herself 
direct the education of girls for whom private teaching 
is considered more desirable.— 9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


rGH* SS C:l.0 0. Ly $3.0 Ki5, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rey. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


HEATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
Lond., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. Mathematics: John 
Bridge, M,A., Lond. The arrangements of the School 
permit of some girls being received with their brothers. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on May rst. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs Casg, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d, Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


LACKPOOL.—CHANNING HOUvSsE, 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. 


Visitors will find here every home comfort. Tariff sent 
on application, 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 


Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—E.perkin’s Bicycte Deport, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
IGBY AND SON, 
IRONMONGERS AND GASFITTERS, 


Beg to inform their friends and the public of their 
REMOVAL from 15, PiccapiLLy, to. 9, VICTORIA 
BUILDINGS, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER 
ME 5 1s RR ad 6 a a Le SE a a 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. ; 


ITCHELL anv CO., Cutlers, &c., 

NEW PREMISES, so, MARKET STREET; 

MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). coffee. 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, SOLD IN TINS, 6d., xs., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists? -also 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, NewGould %& Go. Eoleate .& iCo., ‘Woodieal & es 

+ ., 5 , . , * gat a So: ’ 
Fed ee in genet | Ladies and \Gentlemen's'|’ Act 8 Firth, Smallmans J: Woolley & Sons, Sc. 


- MAUDE, 76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, MANCHESTER, , 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 


Bo : ‘ eee 
N Orpers AND Repairs Prompt.y Executep. CAUTION:—Ask ror BROOK'S, as WorTuuess 
W. Morris axp (30; 


QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SupsTiTUTED. 
LADIES anp GENTLEMEN’S 


PAPERHANGINGS. 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 

16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. | gf, 5, PHILLIPS & CO, Have always ip 
el - . - * 
TROUSERS well made from Stylish] — faye liberally treated Small Nets suthchene 

Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, -for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 
from ros. 6d. to +7 pe air, at W. T. RAYNOR'S, = : 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, WHovesate WAREHOUSE: _ 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 93, BRIDGE ST,, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 

(MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. Borvers, Decorations, Gop Moutpines, Painters 


JSAAC NEWTON GRUNDY 
IT caited tock mchsestie Racy Be RAB | Vanwisnas, &c., &c. 


the 


X 


cately 


- 


. Sa EnSEIEEIETISIEIEEI EERIE 
conokarion Sikeer wanciestee’ | R, H, B ELBANK 
» DROCKELBANK 
‘And at N KPOO i 
at — ee : L. "cARMIAGE AND HARNESS. ’ 
ENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS. / ELLE A ener 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, id Be nore ney Saeeler Pats Os Saree eel 
287, Oxrorb-st. (apposite Owen's College), Manchester. | Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application, 
. | me 


a nutritious and invigorating Essence, 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession: 
“34 abe am of eae pier Heed and Mind i 

oughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness i Sight, Shortness’ 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singin 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition 
Brain with dulness of perception and 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in 
serious, 


(Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Locock, 


society or business.” Cuares Lococxk, M.D . 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD ye 

is the true strength giver and health restorer, ing. 

both body and brain, supplying mental and phy 7 

power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at all like~ 

medicine, being entirely different to anything ever 

introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 


fragrant and delicious Nectar. 


purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby 
skin clear and 


the 
spar, sharpens 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the | 


and thoroughly.re-vitalises the system, 
Sold in 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in Stc 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in 
larger sizes. ig 
Prospectus with Testimonials and 
sent free on application. 


719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. _ 


Eprps’s Cocoa.—GraTEFuUL—CoMFORTING.—* 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which g 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a ce of the fine properties of well 

+ 2p) 


The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free b 
post from the Office, to all parts of the 
Kingdom, at the following chargesi— 

Three Months 
Six Months ........ 


The HERALD ts registered as @ 
transmission abroad, and can be se 
of the Continent, the’ Colonies, anc 
States, for 8s. 8d. per annum, 

Any of our friends who reside 
way places can easily get the HERALD: 
the office. And when four or more 
together for a postal parcel, we cam 
special terms to meet such cases. 


DAVIES—M‘LEN 
Unitarian 


April 11, 1879. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY. 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
TRUSS 
Deformity Instruments, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting 
Expanders for round shoulders, 
Manchester. 


PORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of. 

fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, im, 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any, 
price, however 

Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, ‘ 


inventor’ 


Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Belts, Chest: 
<c., 26, Old Millgate, 


INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre+> 
high. 


ec 8 


26, Market-street, Manchester, 


9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. “y 


STRENGSS FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health © 
is particularly called to one of 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL 


the greatest discoveries of 


FOOD WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, ‘ 
highly recom- 


Complaints, 


Noises in the 
emory, Want of 


Inactivity of the 


delusions, and all! 
time may become ' 


Physician to the Queen.) 


“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical. 
wore in viet — ill-health with the most beneficial’ 
results. nd it to be a very pure preparation, containing 
amongst other things free fete woneediaed a 
highly diffused, and when persevered with 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exha: 
and health, strength, energy. By 
sluggish, th 

.and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for 


tess divers 


/ a 


its use the 
e lazy and languid arise in the 


ia 
brash 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 


transparent, 


e 


ottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and alsc 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS, 
To prevent confusion when you ask for L 
Cammeat. Foop see that at 4 
ents sell all our Nutritives F 
which are numerous. Remember tha 
CHEMICAL Foop isa medicine sold in bot 
bearing the Government Stamp. 
The public are warned against spu 
tions, which are manuf: ‘ 
resemble our remedies, and are sold ir 
many Country Chemists, to guard 
we are willing to forward our 
4 el part upon receipt of Stamps or | 
er, 3 


LIEBIG & CO, 


)e 
‘ 
? 

s 


shas provided our breakfast tables with 


avoured beverage which may save us n 
doctors’ bills. ‘ of 
of diet that a constitution may be gradu 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
dreds of su ou 
attack wherever there is a weak point. 
many a fatal shaft by keeping oursel 
with pure blood.and a properly nouri 
Service Gasette-—JaMES Epps AnD Co., Home 
Chemists, London. 


It is by the judicious use 


tle maladies are floatii 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A correspondent of the Birmingham Post writes that 
at two of the churches in that town certainly, and he 
believes at four, the use of the Athanasian Creed has 
been discontinued. 


At a coloured meeting in New York a worthy brother, 
whose piety exceeds his learning, rather astonished his 
hearers by quoting, during an exhortation, from “ de 
*pistle ob St. Paul to the Canadians,” 


From an article in the Congregationalist on “Christian 
Oxford, by an Oxonian,” we learn that “ Evangelicism 
is not wholly voiceless,” and that some of the under- 
graduates may be found on Sunday nights among the 
common lodging houses and in the streets, even under 
the Martyr’s Memorial, preaching the Evangelical faith. 


The Gloucester correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
reports that a clergyman at Sharpness Point has re- 

ested his candidates for confirmation to retire to 
their closets and write down all the sins that they have 
ymmitted since their fifth year, for his examination. 
It is said that several candidates complied with the 
clergyman’s request, but that the parents of the other 
children were so disgusted with this Popish assumption 
that they took them away from the class, 


The Lancashire Congregational Union, adopted last 
week a résolution condemning the Afghan and African 
wars as not only impolitic, but un-Christian, and 
opposed to all principles of justice and honour. A 
motion advocating Sunday closing was also adopted, 
but not before a protest had been uttered by Mr. A. 
Barnes, J.P., who thought that such a step would lead 
_ to secret drunkenness, more particularly on the part of 
those who now leave the large towns on the Sundays 
for country places, where they obtain refreshments as 
bona fide travellers. 


= seem re 


ee ra , — 
_ Chairmen whose duty it is to introdute lecturers 
should be careful. In lecturing at Plymouth the other 
day, a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. Peter McKenzie, 
thanked the chairman for not occupying all the time. 
Sometimes in the North, when audiences have to go 
away by train, they get very impatient with the chair- 
man... In Leeds Circus once, after the chairman had 
occupied nearly half-an-hour, he concluded a sentence 

with the question “What shall I say?” and a loud 
- yoice from the audience answered “Arise, Peter.” 
The audience was, of course, convulsed with Jaughter. 


recent speech at Stamford-street Chapel 
Je referred to a correspondence which had 
between himself, as secretary of the Sun- 
ation and the secretary of the Sunday 


mi that while’ they 
is committee to say that “ while 

iculty in co-operating with: Wie Church 
ol Institute, the Wesleyan Sunday School Union, 
x Evangelical bodies. the difference of opinion 
the Unitarian denomination on 


find no 
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what they deem a fundamental doctrine of Christianity 
appears to present an insuperable obstacle to united 
action.” This decision is courteously expressed, and 
who can blame it? The Evangelicals are not ready 
for such a recognition of Robert Raikes’s work as 
would be most in his own spirit. We are very sorry, 
but can bide our time, fully convinced that it will not 
be the same in another hundred years. 


The Home Reunion Society have offered a prize 
for the best essay on “ Eirenicon for the Wesleyans, 
with prospects for present co-operation, and a scheme 
for future reunion, with the Church of England.” 
Three out of the four adjudicators are High Church- 
men, and the fourth is not a Wesleyan. There was a 
German, so the story runs, who evolved a camel from 
his own moral consciousness, but we never heard that 
he appealed to those who had never seen a camel to 
give an authoritative decision as to whether or no his 
camel was like the real animal. 


oe 


The Bulgarian Assembly is showing, on religious 
matters, a liberality which some Legislatures supposed 
to be well advanced in the science of Constitutional 
government have not reached. A motion introduced 
by the Bishop of Sophia, requiring all religious publi- 
cations to be subjected to the censorship of the Holy 
Synod before being put in circulation, was rejected 
with little ceremony; and all other clauses of the 
Constitution placing the civil and religious liberty of 
the people in the hands of the clergy have been made 
short work of. In consequence of these rebuffs, the 
bishops and their friends absented themselves from a 
subsequent sitting of the Constituante; but, as the 
ohly apparent result of their non-attendance was a 
decided increase in the amount of work disposed of, 
their absence was not deeply lamented. 


All the superstitions seem to be in peculiar activity 
at the present moment. In Somerset one of Mother 
Shipton’s prophecies was due to come true on “ Good 
Friday of 1879,” when Ham Hill should have been 
swallowed up by an_ earthquake, and Yeoyil 
swept by a deluge. Large numbers went as 
near as they thought safe, to see it; many of the 
inhabitants of the threatened district, more con- 
sistently with the state of their belief, fled from their 
homes and took refuge with friends at some distance. 
As the stroke of twelve approached, when. the awful 
event should come off, there was a queer feeling, mixed 
of terror and unbelief, pervading the air. When all was 
over, and the clock was silent, and the disappointed 
crowd had to disperse, there was a better chance for 
rational faith than there has been in those parts since 
Mother Shipton’s own day. : 


It may have been an innocent action in itself, but 
somehow it goes against the grain with us in England 
to hear that “the Duke of Edinburgh kissed the 
crucifix” at the “Te Deum” service held on Tuesday 
in the chapel of the Russian Embassy. From that to 
adoring the relics of the Apostles Peter and Paul which 
are to be exposed in the Church of St. John Lateran 
next Sunday, and paying due devotion to a piece of the 
Cross to be shown in another of the Roman churches, 
appears to our Protestant view but an easy step. Then 
the miracle-working picture of the Virgin, called 
the ‘ Health of the Roman People,” is to be unveiled 
in the Borghese Chapel; and the faithful are invited 
not Only to visit these sights in routine, but also to 
gather at Santa Maria Maggiore to join in a solemn 
testimony against the insult offered to the “Mother of 
God” by certain placards which recently appeared on 
the walls of Rome denying her divinity. We would 
not be uncharitable towards other people’s convictions 
and pious observances, but it would be affectation not 
to express alarm at the spread of ritualistic practices in 
this country and elsewhere, from saluting the Cross of 
Christ to adoring the divinity of Mary. 


A remarkable meeting was held in the Pendleton 
Town Hall, on Tuesday night last, in the borough of 
Salford, the Mayor presiding. During the distress 
which has prevailed in that borough, it was found 
difficult to distribute the relief, as the donors would 
desire, to the really deserving. The chronic beggar 
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was continually turning up, and inveterate drunkards, 
who had lost self-respect, it was known, because a days 
work had been lost, succeeded in securing part of the 
relief intended for the really needy. What was to be 
done?’ A number of gentlemen put their heads to- 
gether and determined to form “The Pendleton Investi- 
gation and Aid Society.” ‘The first speaker was the 
Protestant Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser, who 
moved that a non-sectarian and a non-political society 
should be formed—in the highest" sense, the Bishop 
said, religidus though not connected with any religious 
body. A Churchman was appointed president, and a 
Unitarian the vice-president; the treasurer an In- 
dependent and, we hope, though we do not know, a 
Catholic honorary secretary. This, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Salford, Dr. Vaughan, seconded, and then 
our good friend Mr. Gaskell, the most unsectarian 
Bishop of the lot, supported the motion, and it was 
carried. Soon may these three meet again about the 
master’s business! 


The Baptist Freeman gives a very appreciative notice 
of Dr. Martineau’s lecture, /deal Substitutes for God, 
in the course of which our contemporary says :— 


This is one of Dr. Martineau’s ablest lectures, a worthy 
companion to those in which he has discussed the attitude and 
influence of “‘ Modern Materialism” towards theology and religion. 
The agnosticism of the Huxley and Tyndall school has called 
forth no opponent so thoroughly equipped and so skilful as Dr. 
Martineau, and differing from him as we do on some of the most 
vital doctrines of the Christian faith, we make this acknow- 
ledgment with sincere gratitude. In this lecture he subjects the 
more refined and plausible, but equally dangerous, scepticism of 
writers like Mr. Matthew Amold and the modern idealists to a 
keen, searching, and fearless analysis. The tendency to reduce 
religion to formulas of experience, to prohibit inquiry into any 
Real Being beyond the phenomena of the world, to represent the 
objective existence of God asa matter of no moment, and to base 
religion simply on the laws of our own nature and the order amid 
which we live, is an egregious failure, unable to stand the test 
either of valid reasoning or practical experience. The idealists 
have given expression. to partial truths, and brought into 
prominence points which had perhaps been too much neglected. 
But religion cannot subsist on a subjective ideal. The ideal must 
be real, or that which depends upon it will perish. By various 
lines of argument, with exquisite beauty of language, and with a 
rare affluence of illustration, Dr. Martineau establishes this point 
beyond dispute ; and to pass to his pages after reading the refined 
sentimentalities and the cultured conceits of the rationalistic 
critics whom he opposes is like passing from the stifled, enervating 
atmosphere of a hot-house to the keen and bracing air of a healthy 
mountain district. 


Mr. Gaskell at the meeting in Pendleton Town Hall 
on Tuesday, favoured the audience with one of his 
inimitable stories. He said, the Investigation and 
Aid Society such as was now proposed could not fail 
to be of the utmost service to those who most needed 
help, and kept their poverty out of sight, and it would 
prevent them from falling into the hopeless rank of 
paupers. He could speak from experience, haying had 
a district under his charge in which visitation was 
carried on fora considerable nnmber of years. The 
district assigned to him was not the most promising, 
being “Little Ireland,” and he continued to work there 
until the railway swept away the houses. The mode 
of working adopted was to begin by trying to encourage 
the people to form habits of thrift by offering to take 
charge of such small sums as they were able to spare 
out of their earnings, and when these amounted to a 
sufficient sum they were deposited in the Savings Bank. 
A little shyness was shown at first, but it was soon got 
over, and the savings gradually increased till in some 
cases the amount was not small. The mode of 
collecting small sums formed a very good introduction 
to the people, and very soon one got into their con- 
fidence. That confidence was sometimes rather 
amusingly shown; as in one instance when a man who 
had saved nearly £20 went to his (Mr. Gaskell’s) 
house early one morning, and said he had a yery im- 
portant proposal to make. ‘What 1s it Daniel? he 
asked. “Well, your honour,” he said, “The Dan 
O'Connell. Arms is to let, and I think if you were to go 
partners with me in it we could between us make a 
thing of it.” (Laughter.) That showed that he had 
not gone into the district in a sectarian spirit. (Laughter 
and cheers.) He had some difficulty in persuading 
the man ‘that it was not exactly the kind of thing for 
him to go into, and it was very evident afterwards he 
had not the same opinion of him as he had before, for, 
as he said to a neighbour, “He’s thrown away such a 
fine opportunity, ” 
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THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

ON Friday last the thirty-fourth annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Monton, and the attendance was 
exceedingly large. The new church was filled in every 
part, and forms were placed inthe aisles. Alargenumber 
were unable to obtain admission. The day was exceed- 
ingly fine, but the wind piercingly cold. We noticed 


present the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., from the Lon- 
don Sunday School Association; Mr. A. H. Burgess, from 
the North Midland; Mr, Jesse Pilcher, president of the 
the Association; Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., and John 


Reynolds, secretaries; Revs. C. C. Coe, Geo. Fox, C. J. 
Perry, B.A., Joseph Freeston, H. S. Solly, M.A., J. K. 
Smith, J. T. Marriott, J. B. Lloyd, G. Ride, J. E. Odgers, 
M.A., Jas. Black, M.A.. Wm. Harrison, G. Hamilton 
Vance, B.D., Chas. T. Poynting, B.A., John McDowell, 
Jas. Harwood, B.A., J. G. Slater, F. H. Jones, DAs 
Douglas Walmsley, B.A., T. L. Jones, Halliwell Thomas, 
Alex. Ashworth, W. C. Squier, John Moore, E. Turland; 
Messrs. Smith Golland, Archibald Winterbottom, Coun- 
cillor John Ashton, G. H. Leigh, John Dendy, B.A., J. 
Dornan, Luke Pollitt, W. H. Mellor, John Hyde, J. John- 
son, J. Dendy, jun, John Heys, John Chadwick, Wright 
Booth, j. Barlow, John Jackson, O. E. Heys, J. H. 
Reynolds, Henry Turner, G. W. R. Wood, James Higgin, 
W. E. Nanson,H. Pearson, W. C. Milnes, D. Phillips, 
THE SERVICE 
was held at eleven o’clock, and» was conducted by the 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, who gave an exceedingly impressive 
address, which we reserve for a future number. An 
offertory at the close of the sermon realised £22. At the 
close of the service nearly 700 sat down to dinner at three 
times, being 200 more than were expected. Although the 
weather was bitterly cold our friends patiently waited their 
turn at the tables, and in the end all were abundantly 
provided for. 
THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held at two o'clock in the church; Mr. JESSE PILCHER 
in the chair. A hymn having been sung, 

The CHAIRMAN said :—After some 16 years’ service 
as the secretary of this Association, I’ find myself 
to-day, through your kindness, the occupant of this 
chair. I need hardly say that I esteem it a high 
honour to be thought worthy of following, as_presi- 
dent, the many “godd men and true” who have 
preceded-me, and although I can lay but little claim to 
equality with them, such services as I can render to the 
cause on which they spent their best energies, I am only 
too glad to give. (Hear, hear.) Last Good Friday we 
had to mourn the recent loss of one of our most able and 
faithful friends, and to join with our hosts of to-day in 
their grief at the loss of their devoted pastor, the Rev. 
T. E. Poynting. We also mourned the sudden removal 
of our friend the Rey. F. Ashton, from whom we had 
hoped to receive long and—as we well knew it would be— 
enthusiastic service. We have to-day again to mourn the 
Joss of old and valued friends. From this congregation 
our Association has always received most hearty and 
generous support. No one has been more generous than 
the late Mr. Silas Leigh and his sisters. (Hear, hear.) 
Our old friend and co-worker, Mr. Broadrick, of Dukin- 
field, has been taken from us at a good old age; and, but 
a few weeks ago, we lost Dr. Marcus, with whom for over 
20 years I have been on terms of most affectionate inti- 
macy, and whose genial and loving nature, combined with 
his enthusiasm in all good works, had endeared him to all 
who had ever come into contact with him. Losses so 
great bid us pause and ask how are they to be met ; but, 
as we pause, with the memory of our loved and lost in 
our hearts, and with their bright example ever before us, 
let us take courage, and thus inspired, address ourselves 
to the carrying on of the great work they so much loved, 
and in the forwarding of which they spared not themselves. 


ARE SUNDAY SCHOOLS A NECESSITY? 


I have never shared in the opinion so often expressed 
that, with the spread of so-called secular education, 
Sunday schools would cease to be a necessity, _ (Hear, 
hear.) Such statements always appear to me to be based 
upon an entire pea as to the true work of the 
Sunday school. It would, however, be easy to show— 
were it necessary here so to do—that the time is not yet 
when the Sunday school can, even as an auxiliary to the 
day school, be dispensed with. I have always felt, as I 
think every true Sunday school teacher will have felt, that 
the highest and best work done in the Sunday school 
does not consist so much in the amount of instruction 
that is given, valuable as that may be, as in the moral 
and spiritual influence that is brought to bear upon those 
who, in many instances, would not otherwise be thus 
worked upon. I trace a good deal of the disheartening 
discussions we have had at times to the fact that we have 
been far too conservative in our methods of working, and 
whilst, with the spread of education, we have during recent 
years been receiving into our Sunday schools more edu- 
cated scholars, we have been far too content to go on in 
the old ways and have forgotton to modify and to adapt 
our working’to the altered requirements of our time. It 
will be my duty to show that this Association has not 
been unmindful of this fact, but has resolutely set itself to 
put such materials into the hands of our teachers, and so 
to direct their energies, that already there is an evidence 
that they are becoming more equal to the call made upon 
them, and that a great future is before us. I have said 
that, far exceeding in value the mere instruction given, 
must be placed the moral and religious influence that is 
brought to bear in our Sunday schools upon our 
scholars. I suppose that I may take it for granted 
that we all consider such influences to be of para- 
mount importance; and, if so, I ask where—if not 
in our Sunday schools—are thousands of our children 
to be so influenced? Alas! that it should be so, 
not in their homes; and, failing home influence, I cannot 
find any agency equal to this great call that can at all 
compare with the Sunday school. I believe-further that, 
not only is the Sunday school a continued necessity of 
our time, but that it is especially fitted to cope with what 
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not at that moment say what was the quality of the papers 
sent in, but he had every confidence that it would not fall 
behind that of last year. Although somewhat complicated 
the scheme had worked well, and he hoped the schools 
would see the necessity of continuing it. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by the Rey. 
R. PILCHER, a cordial welcome was extended to repre- 
sentatives of kindred associations present, viz., the Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed (London Association), Mr. A. H. Burgess 
(Midland Association), and the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, M.A. 
(West Riding Association). 

The Rev. M. S. Dunar, in reply, said his attendance 
that day was his first experience with them, and he felt 
same should return with enthusiasm as to Sunday school 
work, 

Mr. A. H. BURGESS, in reply, expressed his satisfaction 
with this, as well as his previous visit, and thanked the 
Manchester Association for its yearly issue of hymns for 
their schools. 

The Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED expressed his regret at 
Mr, Wade's absence, Perhaps it was rather fortunate 
for him. (Hear, hear.) It would be curious, for instance, 
to see what a creature would do put into a condition 
altogether unsuited to it—for instance a monkey on:a 
rock without trees. Now what Mr. Wade would do, had 
he been present, without the tree of diminishing numbers 
torun up he did notknow. (Laughter.) Although he was 
now in London he considered he had one foot in Lanca- 
shire, and if he could be of service to them at any time he 
should be glad to know it. (Applause.) 

The Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, at the request of the 
chairman, spoke on the advantages to be obtained by 
awakening the young to an appreciation of the beauties of 
thé works of God, and testified that the lectures given 
during the year had been better attended than in former 
years. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. E. ODGERS followed in a few remarks and 
called to mind his attendance at one of their meetings 12 
or I3 years ago. The tone of the present meeting struck 
him as showing great progress. The former meeting was 
characterised by much debate and difference of opinion ; 
now all was harmony. (Hear, hear.) 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Monton friends 
for their hospitality, to which the Rev. Jas. HARWOOD 
else and the business meeting was brought to a 
close. f 

Tea was provided in the schoolroom, 
of 800 sat down. > 


appears to me to be one of the greatest dangers of modern 
society—I mean the gulf existing, and I fear growing, 
between class and class—a state of things upon which no 
lover of his country can look without alarm, a danger, 
moreover, which can only be averted by direct contact 
between the,refined and cultivated, the moral and religious, 
and those who, from causes as a rule beyond their con- 
trol, are more or less the reverse. I ‘desire to increase, 
not to decrease, all opportunities for such intercourse ; 
and the Sunday schools afford opportunities by which all 
who recognise their duty in this direction can, whatever be 
their special gift, find scope for its exercise, (Hear, hear.) 


EXAMINATIONS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


I have said that in- our Sunday school work we have 
been content to go on in the old ways, standing still, 
whilst all else was advancing. Feeling strongly that if 
we did not give instruction worthy the more intelligent 
pupils we are now receiving, we could not hope (as indeed 
we should not deserve) to keep up public interest in our 
schools, some of us have for years advocated not only. 
more systematic teaching, but that some test also should 
be applied as an incentive to such teaching. The object 
we had, and still have, in view, was well stated in the 
circular issued to our associated schools last year, and we 
report to-day the result of our first effort in this direction. 
It is to me a source of considerable satisfaction that, in 
the face of a strongly adverse feeling on the part of many 
of our most earnest and able workers, our first attempt 
should have proved so successful; and the most satisfac- 
tory feature is, that some of the friends to whom I refer 
have seen reason to change their adverse opinions, and 
haye expressed themselves as favourable to the continuance 
of the plan. I have myself seen enough, during the past 
year, to feel convinced—and the view I take is confirmed 
by the evidence of many others well able to judge—that, 
so far from any undesirable effect having been produced 
by the introduction of these examinations, the greater 
interest thus aroused has extended more or less into all 
the work of the school. One result, I believe, may be 
claimed for this scheme. ° It has given a deathblow to the 
mischievous distinction so long and so often made between 
the secular and the religious; and we are fast learning 
that true success depends, not.so much on the subject 
taught, as on the’ spirit thrown into. the teaching. 
(Hear, hear.) It is very satisfactory that this year the 
number of scholars entered for the examinations -just 
held is double that of last year. (Hear, hear.) 


AMUSEMENTS ON WEEK EVENINGS. 


Not the least useful work done by the Association during 
the past year has been the attention given to the subject 
of week-evening amusements for our scholars. A moment’s 
consideration will show how, important this subject is, 
Much of the good done on the Sunday is undone by the 
degrading influences by which our scholars are so 
often surrounded during the week. Amusements our 
scholars must have, and ought to have, and we 
shall confer an enormous boon upon them if we can guide 
them into a right use of their leisure. Now here, it 
appears to me, is a field of labour in which all can take 
part, and a machinery by which, I believe, something 
like a social revolution could be brought about if we were 
only faithful to the call. It has often been a matter of 
surprise and regret to me that those who have spent years 
in acquiring what are commonly known as accomplish- 
ments, should so often be content to either drop them, or 
to confine the use of them to their immediate circle of 
friends. This is not as it should be, and to those who 
have no appetite for teaching (and there are many such) 
I would say “come on some evening in the week and 
help the teachers to give elevating amusement-to those 
who can get it nowhere else,» Do you enjoy a game of 
billiards or bagatelle? Do you find these a pleasant 
and innocent change after the work of the day? Then do 
what you can to bring such within the reach of our young 
people, and at the same time show them how such things 
can be used and not abused.” But I need not continue. 
I must not forget to urge upon our teachers a more 
generous support of Teachers’ Notes. You will see it 
stated in the report that this Association is responsible for 
about double the number sold; and unless this state of 
thingsischanged I fearthis publicationcannot be continued. 
Until such publications are more used, I. fear that our 
teaching will not be what we all so much desire. A very 
satisfactory feature in the report is, that five additional 
schools have joined the Association during the past year, 
and I.think that the statistics for the year may _ be con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory. In what I have said, Iam 
conscious that I have not been able to lay any novel view 
before you; indeed, I fear, the subject hardly allows of this. 
I think, however, that I have been able to show that our 
work increases in importance, and not, as some would 
have us think, the reverse. (Applause.) The Chairman 
concluded by moving that the report and treasurer’s state- 
ment, abstracts of which were published in the Herald 
last week, be taken as read and adopted. 

The Rev. GJ. PERRY (Liverpool) seconded the resolu- 
tion, (which was passed) and said the most striking thing 
to him was that they had an increase in the morning 
attendance. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by the 
Rey. C. C. CoE (Bolton), a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed for his sermon at the morning 
service. i 

Mr. WICKSTEED, in reply, spoke in a pleasant strain, 
promising not to occupy their time. He would onl say 
that he thanked them for the way in which the resolution 
had been received. i 

The PRESIDENT then moyed, and Mr. M. GERRARD |. 
(Bolton) seconded, a resolution according a vote of thanks 
to the retiring officers of the Association and electing the 
officers for the present year. : , 

The resolution was passed, and will be found in our 
advertising columns. f ‘ f 

The Rev. P. M. HIGGINSON said that last year 3. 
candidates presented themselves for examination, ith 
few exceptions he had received the whole of the papers in 
the recent examination, the total number being 483, or an 
increase over that of last year of about 135. He could 
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THE EVENING MEETING 


was held at six o’clock in the Church, Mr, JOHN DENDY, 
Senr., presiding. The church was completely filled, P 
The CHAIRMAN said he was glad to be present that 
evening, and on the part of the Monton congregation — 
to extend a hearty welcome to the many friends who had 
come from a distance. It was some time since he had 
had the pleasure of attending any of the meetings of the 
Association, and he thought he had scarcely ever Seen a 
larger meeting than they had that day. ersonally, it ' 
was gratifying to him to see that the interest in the — 
work was by no means decreasing—(hear, hear)—for these 
meetings as a rule were a real test of the interest that was 
being taken in the education of the young. (Hear, hear.) 
During the past year they had sustained many and severe 
losses, and he should not do justice to his own feelings if 
he did not allude to them, for while they in health 
and strength were permitted to assemble there, he 
could not but think that the spirits of those who had 
gone before were with them now as much as ever. 
Their meeting that evening was not only pleasant as to 
the past but hopeful for the future. (Hear, hear.) The 
knew that the work of those who had led them on still 
lived in the lives of many, and it had been handed 


to them as a sacred trust. At the present oe 


the world is so full of the noise of war, it was in 

pleasant to feel assured that there is an Association th: 
goes on from year to year doing its quiet work, 

up the younger generation in holy living. (Hear, 
There might be some who doubted whether the time they 
gave to Sunday school work was not thrown away, _So 
much seed was sown that never seemed to come to 1 
ness. For himself, he had no doubt that much of _ 
seed did ripen, and that it had re to humanise an 
educate past generations. (Hear, hear.) If there had 

not been deep Christian principles at work in the past— 
if there had not been patience and erseverance, would it 
have been possible to get through the recent 

without eh trouble? Yet in what a Christian 
many met their trials. (Applause.) He would say 
that he had not lost faith in Sunday school work, - 
hear.) On the contrary, he had found in it the greatest 
satisfaction, and he believed that Sunday school as 
tions and all associations of a like kind not 
fail to be and to do good. (Hear, hear.) t 
peared to him that Sunday school work was a . 
anticipation of the better life that was to come, 
Much had been said about desecratin that day, 
but he thought they would agree with him for 

to meet together, to join in the worship of Go¢ 
remind one another of their duty as Christiana 
was one of the best ways in which they could r 
their love for their Great Teacher. (Applau 
gy for the 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS A SOCIAL POW 
Mr. JOHN DENDY, Jun., next read a pape 
Schools a Social Power.” He said: We a 
warned against the danger of overestimatin 
portance of any work in which we may h 
engaged; but there are cases in whic 
undoubtedly lies in exactly the op 
sa ee Se pore, snttas < 
ortance, and our own | 
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institution which has greater 
important objects, than has t 
viewed. On the other hand, there are few kinds of work 


peren for good, or more 
e Sunday school rightly 


so beset with petty annoyances, little unpleasantnesses, | 


and apparent failures, as is that of the Sunday school. 
The natural consequence of this is a tendency in the 
teacher to forget the real greatness of his work under the 
pressure of temporary difficulties and disappointments, 
and to regard the school as a kind of treadmill, which 
erhaps on the whole grinds out some good results, but 
oe certainly nothing great or noble about it. Such a 
feeling prevents many a dainty lady and fastidious man 
from taking part in the good work, and must impair the 
efficiehcy of teachers by lowering their aims an 
and lessening the just satisfaction which they ought to 
feel in their work. If what I have stated is correct, it 
must be well that we should from time to time, rising 
above mere details, attempt to realise the true ends and 
tendency of our labours. I propose, therefore, to bring 
before you to night one aspect of Sunday schools which 
has not, I think, received sufficient attention, namely, 
their influence and duties as a social power. It is possible 
to look upon the school from many points of view. You 
may regard it as a kind of recruiting ground or feeder to 
the church. Doubtless it is this, but it is certainly some- 
thing more, for it exercises a beneficial influence over 
many who do not.afterwards become members of the 
church. Again, you may value the school merely for the 
amount of religious or secular education it gives to the 
individual scholars, for the Bible history or moral lessons, 
reading or writing, it succeeds in teaching. The. day 
may, however, come when it will require an ampler justi- 
fication for its existence than such teaching alone tan 
afford, when the church, the home, and the day school 
will do their work so thoroughly as to leave little or 
nothing of this kind for the Sunday school to do. Beyond 
all this, however, I contend that Sunday schools are a 
great social power; that they are quietly and almost 
unconsciously applying remedies to some great social 
evils, and that if their labours were consciously and 
steadily directed towards these ends, the value of their 
work would be greatly increased.. I hope now to show 
more clearly by some particular instances what I mean. 
In the first place, I would call your attention to the way 
in which Sunday schools promote a freer intercourse and 
better understanding between different classes. Class 
distinctions, I suppose, always will exist, and there is not 
necessarily any evil in them. Evil arises when class 
distinctions are accompanied by class animosities, preju- 
dices, and unfriendly rivalries. The only way to prevent 
such evils is to establish some common ground upon which 
members of different classes can meet as equals, and 
learn to know and sympathise with one another. Such a 
ge our common Christianity offers, and it might have 
mn expected that our churches would have done this 
‘great work for mankind. It is, however, sufficiently 
notorious that mere attendance at the same church fails 
to make friends and brothers of the wealthy manufacturer 
and industrious weaver, of the cultivated literary man and 
‘the uneducated labourer, of the fine lady and the poorly- 
clad sempstress. Nay, it is even said that there are 
churches distinguished by a would-be-caste system not 
less igorously defined and infinitely less reasonable than 
that which characterised the unconverted nations of old. 
In truth, it is not by sitting in the same pew and listening 
‘to the same sermon that a man learns to know his fellow 
man and recognise his brother. It is only by working 
together that this can be done, by putting their shoulders 
‘to the same wheel, and engaging in the same good cause. 
e school affords an opportunity for doing this, and were 

its only use to illustrate in practice that Christian doctrine 
which is taught in the churches, it would. do a great and 
valuable work. In a well-constituted school, where the 
wealthy and educated members of the congregation 
engage week after week in one common work for one 
common Christian object with the poorer and the less. 
educated, there is a chance given to each of learning to 
“und and sympathise with the other, such as no 
other institution affords. It is a good thing that the rich 
_and the poor, the educated and the ignorant, should find 
there are aims and desires common to them all, and 

se, too, of the very highest order. It is a good thing 
that a manufacturer, plagued by the obstinate vagaries of 
his mill hands, should find himself standing shoulder to 
‘shoulder with members of the working class, in striving 
make the lives of the children of that class purer and 
‘more beautiful. It is a good thing that young men and 
/ en, who are rapidly coming under the influence of 
Rite ‘unionism, should learn that there are among the 
‘mastets men. ready and willing to spend much of their 
time and energy in promoting the well being of those 
who are too often incited to regard them as mortal 
enemies. It is well that a man versed in the beauties 
of literature and the mysteries of science should learn 
to recognise in some humble school associate, those 
beauties of life and character, and that genuine 
*wisdom which literature and science alone can never 
bestow. It is well that the workman, often too proud of 
his own eens and uncouthness, should feel the in- 
se of that delicacy and refinement which culture 
ts} All these things are, I believe, taking place in 
unday schools, and might take place to a much 
degree. I would urge those who have the manage- 
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chools to get as great a number as possible 

yo the cultivated to take a part in their 
e friendly meetings among the teachers 
, and where it can be done between 


men one 
istian equality in tian work, 


the root of one of the very greatest 


business. We are agreed that religion ought to be as 
much a part of our daily life as the continuous act of 
breathing, yet to carry out the comparison it too often 
becomes more like eating and drinking, an attitude 
reserved for fixed occasions. ~This separation I believe 
to be one of the greatest curses of society, a chief cause 
of much of the commercial fraud, the political chicanery, | 
and the immorality which exist ; an explanation of many | 
painful and curious phenomena from warlike bishops down 
to industrious rattenners, from respected directors of 
insolvent banks to pious proprietors of gin palaces. Any 
institution which tends to bring our religious life into 
closer union with our every day life must be a great power 
for good in society. Our Sunday schools do an important 
branch of this work to some extent already, and promise 
to do it more thoroughly in the future. No part of our 
ordinary life has been more painfully separated from 
religious influence than our amusements, Now, I cannot 
help thinking that it is a most healthy sign that many of 
our own Sunday schools have frankly recognised the 
legitimate and natural desire for pleasure which we all 
feel, and have taken the amusements of their scholars 
under their protection. In connection with many of our 
schools dancing, games of all sorts, singing, cricket clubs, 
football clubs, acting; nay, in one case at least, even 
billiards find a place. Boys and girls, men and women, 
can find their pleasures under the same roof, and guided 
by the same influences which shelter and direct their 
moral and religious training. The school, as it were, 
stretches one hand to religion and the church, and the 
other to healthy relaxation and amusement of all kinds, 
and by so doing increases the power and influence of the 
one, while purifying and restraining the excesses of the 
other. Surely this is a great and good work which our 
Sunday schools may claim to be doing for society. The 
movement for promoting week evening amusements 
which has been set on foot amongst us is, I believe, a 
great step in the right direction, and a vindication of the 
claim of the school to be considered as an important 
social power. If, in addition to superintending the amuse- 
ments of our scholars, we could devise some plan for 
guiding and watching over the early years of their busi- 
ness and working life, the influence of the school.for good 
might be greatly increased. Whether this could be done 
or not, it rests with the teachers of the elder classes 
to make themselves acquainted with the difficulties 
and temptations which beset the work of ~their 
scholars, and to bring their teaching to bear as much as 
possible upon honest working and honest trading. My 
last illustration refers rather to what the Sunday school 
might do than to what it now actually does. There is, I 
think, a growing necessity that men should be taught the 
duties of good citizenship. By a good citizen I mean a 
man who lives not only unto himself concerned with 
his. own affairs alone, but who recognises that he is 
a responsible member of a great community under im- 
portant political and social obligations to every other 
member of that community. - In politics, so far as the 
ordinary voter has any idéa of duty at all it is generally 
confined to a blind fidelity to that party to which, through 
an accident of birth or interest he has become attached. 
Of the almost sacred responsibilty which the possession of 
a vote entails, of the duty of labouring for the common 
weal by a faithful performance of such political or social 
work as may fall to their’share, most men seem to have 
very vague ideas. How many men there are who neyer 
seem to realise that they are called upon to take a share 
in God’s work in the world by giving their support to 
those institutions and movements which aim at the eleva- 
tion, improvement, or relief of their fellow creatures, and 
that each man is in honour bound to contribute a portion 
of the force necessary to keep the great machine of society 
moving in a satisfactory way. This is chiefly a question 
of education. At the present moment there is great 
need that some one should take up this educational 
work—especially among the so-called working classes, 
whose children chiefly fill our schools—that there should 
be some institution whose business it should’ be to make 
those children not only religious, not only good readers 
and writers, but also good citizens in the sense in which 
I have defined that word. Power in this country is fast 
passing into the hands of the working-classes. Whether 
they are at the same time acquiring a proportionate sense 
of responsibility and public duty is more doubtful. I 
think that the Sunday school has peculiar facilities for 
taking up this great work. It does not fall within the 
scheme of the day school. Too often there is no one 
competent to undertake it at home. A large proportion 
of these people, the future voters and real legislators, the 
members of clubs, of unions, of societies of many kinds, 
pass through the Sunday schools of one denomination or 
another, and such teaching would come with a peculiar 
force if sanctioned by the influence and authority of these 
schools. Moreover, some of our schools afford in minia- 
ture some practical example and experience of the 
working of public institutions, ofthe “give and take” neces- 

between men engaged together for common ends. 


The scholar often rises to be the teacher or superintendent. 


He sees how the road to authority and leadership 
lies through obedience and due subordination. In the 
the wishes "and will of the individual in those of the 
many, and how to fight for principles with a due respect 


school committees men may learn how to sink |" 
es 
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of social evils, for by promoting a mutual understanding | to the opinions of others. If the schools can take up and 
and sympathy you will help to do away with the fierce | perform this great work, making it a part of their business 
quarrels, the bitter jealousies, and the mutual contempt | to turn out good citizens then, I believe, they will indeed 
which so often disfigure the relations of the different | become one of the greatest social powers for good which 
classes. Let us turn to another point. It. can not be| the world has ever known, Other instances might be 
denied that one of the most difficult of problems is -to | brought forward if time permitted, but from those which I 
realise religion in common everyday life, that is to live | have selected I think 1 am justified in asserting that an 
during the six working days of the week upon that moral | institution which affords a standing example of practical 
and religious level which on Sundays we recognise. as | Christianity, which unites men and women of very 
desirable. Great as has been tht good which has resulted | different classes and kinds in one common work, thereby 
from setting apart one day especially devoted to religion, | arousing mutual sympathy and forbearange, which brings 
it might, I think, be fairly argued that the practice has a | the influence of religious associations to bear directly upon 
tendency to make men confine their religious life to that/the amusements and occupations of its members, and 

ideas, | one day only, and so treat that life as something apart | which has the opportunity of implanting in the minds of 
from their ordinary affairs, their pleasures and their | so many of our future citizens a due sense of responsibility 


and public duty, is indeed a great social power, and that 
the work of that institution is neither unimportant nor 


insignificant, but is one in which the greatest abilities, the 
purest refinement, and the loftiest enthusiasm may gladly 
engage. (Applause.) 


Mr. JOHN Heys said he thought Mr. Dendy hadtouched 
some of the vital things they ought to have in their minds. 
He had sent him back to his school boy days and brought 
to his mind some of the teachers in whose charge he was 
placed, and he was rather glad also that Mr. Wicksteed 
in the morning had a good word for the bad teacher. 
(Hear, hear.) For he once had the misfortune to be 
under what is called a bad teacher—one who had not 
much culture—but he felt persuaded that the spirit of the 
man was more than his culture, and exercised an influence 
upon his scholars that in the end became a great social 
power. (Applause.) So that taking the words of Mr. 
Wicksteed and those of Mr. Dendy he thought they had 
encouragement to think more of the true yalue of those 
teachers who had the misfortune to want culture. (Hear, 
hear.) Eight or ten years ago it was his privilege to visit 
Monton school. The Chairman himself was then taking 
part in a class, and that excellent man John Booth was at 
the head of the school as superintendent. It seemed to 
him that nothing could be better. He knew Mr. Booth’s 
name was a cherished memory. He felt then that the 
two—both employers of labour, working in the Sunday 
school—were in their right place. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Dendy had alluded to trades unions, well he felt this, that 
nothing but good could come upon the lives of those 
members of such unions passing through such a Sunday 
school as that at Monton. Where there was the privilege of 
different classes mixing together as they must do ina 
Sunday school, good must be the result. - His only regret 
was they hadnot more employersinharness so that the poor 
and the rich might become better acquainted. He felt 
sure it would’go along way to prevent such things as 
took place at Blackburn a few months’ ago. (Hear, hear.) 
And not only so, but they would become stronger to 
gather in the Arabs and those who assembled in the gin 
palaces. (Hear, hear.) He wished they could realise 
these things more than they did now. (Applause.) 

The Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON referred to Mr. Dendy’s 
allusion to turning young men towards a healthy political 
life. Politics in their true sense meant public morality. 
Governments were in this respect governed by the same 
law as individuals. He did not therefore agree that 
governments had only to consider what was expedient. 
‘How came it to pass that so many set aside moral 
principle in relation to each other? To him it appeared 
that a course of action that was neither right nor just, 
however expedient, was not good either for an individual 
oranation. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT then read a paper on “ The 
Place of the Sunday Schoolin Education” which we reserve 
for a future number. At the close of this.paper, which 
advocated systematic instruction in Sunday schools as in 
day schools, : 

Mr. J. H. REYNOLDs, jun., addressed the meeting, 
approving of the sentiments of the paper, and Mr. W. 
LorpD said a few words, after which the meeting was 
closed by a hymn and a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


oe 


BotTon.—A literary and musical entertainment was given in 
Commission-street schoolroom, on Wednesday evening, April 
2nd, in aid of the ladies’ sewing class. There was a good 
attendance. Mr. Councillor Bromley presided, and briefly 
stated the object in view. The choir, under the leadership of 
Mr. Lancaster, gave glees, their efforts being duly appreciated. 
Mrs. Bradshaw very ably presided at the piano. During the 
evening the Rev, J. Bevan, minister, spoke of the work being 
done at .Commission-street, and moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and those who had contributed to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. This having been seconded by Councillor Bradshaw, was 
carried with acclamation. 


London: CARTER-LANE Misston.—The teachers’ and old 
scholars sale of work was held on Monday, March jist. The 
object was to raise a sum by their own efforts, to assist the com- 
mittee in defraying the heavy expenses incurred last autumn in 
cleaning and repairing the mission-rooms. The doors were 
thrown open at four o'clock, from which time to nine o’clock 
there was a little stream of friends constantly circulating round 
the room, admiring and purchasing the articles displayed. The 
room presented an attractive appearance, the effect of which 
was greatly heightened by beautiful ferns and flowers, sent by 

rs. J. Courtauld, Miss Waterhall, Miss Perry, and Miss 
Skilbeck did a good business at the tea and coffee stall, Mrs. W. 

. Hawkins presided at the book-stall, Mr. Sharman at a table 
mostly filled with interesting and curious articles brought by 
himself from Jerusalem, while Mrs Barrows, who originally 
suggested the movement, Mrs, Taylor, Mrs. J. C. Clarke, Mrs. 
Cooley and Miss S. J. Gregg were busily engaged at the long 
range of tables stored with articles of clothing, &c. At intervals 
the Misses Garrett and other friends kindly enlivened the pro- 
ceedings with instrumental music, and Miss Jessie Royd, Madame 
Pyne, and Mr. Frank Preston with songs, While all this was 
going on in the upper room Mr. S. J. Hawkins, fof Finchley, 
with Mrs. Hawkins and Mr. F. Allen, from Clarence Road 
Sunday school, gave two exhibitions of dissolving views, first to 
children, and then to people and adults. Mr. Hawkins 
most kindly volunteered these exhibitions, defraying all the 
expenses himself, and handing over the proceeds to the sale funds. 


ther the evening og eel ce appre ye At the close 
Siar bend that £31 had been raised, while a surplus stock 


remained of several pounds’ value, 


THANK GOD FOR SPRING. 


When Spring is here, 


And hawthorn boughs are white with bloom of May, 
And singing birds make happy music near, 
Oh, then a thousand hearts keep holiday. 
Life is more sweet ; 
uth revels in it with an added zest, 


Slow pulse of age warms to a quicker beat, 
And grief sits lighter in the mourner’s breast. 


For lo, the rain 
Is over, artd the night is past and gone ; 
Joy with the radiant morning comes again, 
And these b right hours are as the gracious dawn. 


Thank God for Spring ! 
Hopes dear and tender throng its pleasant days. 
Now that all nature is awakening, 
Wake, too, my soul, in strains of grateful praise. 


—Sunday Magasine. 


Herald, 


1879. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Witiram Eccery CHANNING. 


— 


BALLOT BOX AND HETERODOXY. 


— 


PROFESSOR W. RcBertTsON Situ, the heretical Biblical 
scholar, who is at present in Egypt, was on Saturday 
returned at the head of the poll for the Aberdeen 
School Board, with an overwhelming majority of two 
to one, in spite of the active efforts of his Free Church 
opponents. He polled 15,679 votes, while Dean of 
Guild Walker, who was second on the list, secured 
7,607. Excepting the working men’s candidate, the 
unsectarian candidates were all returned. This shows 
clearly the large amount of sympathy there is in 
Aberdeen with liberalism and the heretical views of 
Professor SmiTH. But it is sympathy expressed i in the 
dark, and in circumstances in which it is impossible 
to say who is who. The supporters of Professor 
SmitH admire his manly courage, but they have 
not the courage of their opinions. Were it 
otherwise, our church in Aberdeen’ could not con- 
tain the number who would flock to it. Let even 
Professor SmirH come out boldly, and open a church 
in which he will preach in plain, honest language the 
views he now as a Biblical scholar maintains, and it 
will be seen how many of the 15,679 who voted for 
him by ballot will give him their honest, open support. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but rejoice that there is a 
growing desire for unsectarian schools. The clergy in 
Scotland are just now experiencing reverses. In Aber- 
deen the catechism is excluded, and in Forfar the Bible, 
from Board Schools. Meanwhile, our churches holding 
to their freedom must use their efforts to show that 
freedom and religion offer the best home for the 
sanctities of life. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND THE 
MODERN SPIRIT. 
‘THE. question involved in the title which heads this 
article is ably, if not satisfactorily, discussed in the 
new number of the British Quarterly Review. The 
writer sees nothing to fear in the changes which are 
passing over the old systems of theology, or in the 
activity of scientific inquiry, and is confident that, 
“‘refashioning our beliefs under the influence of the 
time, we shall receive back in purer and more radiant 
form the truths which ‘are more precious than life, and 
the principles which have been hallowed for generations 
by the devotions of saintly men.” The general line of 
thought, says the reviewer in the Literary World, is 
“decidedly liberal,” and while the writer oceupies the 
standpoint of orthodoxy, he is quite prepared to allow 
considerable scope for “refashioning” old forms of 
expression and of thought. He pulls up at last, how- 
ever, evidently under the conviction that “a line must 
be drawn somewhere,” and remarks: “Not without 
conflict and controversy, nor by conflict and contro- 
versy without revived moral earnestness; not without 
deeper knowledge of ourselves and closer communion 
with our Lorp, who is the source of our strength ; 
not without a new breaking-in with power of Gop's 
spiritual kingdom among men, shall we pass safely and 
securely through the crisis the modern spirit precipi- 


‘that this sort of remark covers too much. 
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tates, and find our Christian theology renewing its 
youth and resuming its sway over the mind. The 
sublime spectacle of the Reformation must again be 
repeated. Taking our stand upon the one great 
foundation, and the allied principles of eternal truth, 
we must be prepared as one man to maintain it, and 
to say with profound and deep-rooted conviction, 
before science, before philosophy, before criticism, 
like LurHer before the magnates of the church, or 


‘| ArHANastus before the powers of the world, ‘I cannot 


retract . Here I stand. I can do no 
other. Gop help me. Amen.’” Quite so. But, 
as the Literary World adds, the worst of it is 


most intolerant and pragmatical of theological bigots 
|will assure us that all he is doing is taking 
his stand “upon the one grand foundation, and 
the allied principles of eternal truth.” Cardinal 
MANNING will assert no more in» justification -of 
doctrines, nay, of an entire ecclesiastical system, which 
the writer in the British Quarterly would eloquently 
denounce. Mr. Mackonocuie would maintain no 
less in pleading for the confessiona] and the mass. Mr. 


.| Epwarp Wuite takes a firm stand on the same ground 


in entreating us to believe that the impenitent are 
blown out like bits of cotton, while Mr. Batpwin 
Brown, confident that he also has the same everlasting 
rock underneath him, assails the “eternal truth” 
according to Mr. WuiTE with cogent argument and 
vehement invective. The cardinal point of difference 
and discussion between theologian and theologian, and, 
in some sense, between the theologian and the man of 
science, is, what is “the one great foundation?” and 
what are “the allied principles of eternal truth?” We 
commend the problem to Dean Sran.ey, who has a 
genius for uniting contradictories. 


THE HIBBERT TRUST. 


AN advertisement in your columns states that “the 
Trustees, being about to revise and thoroughly consider 
the scheme they are now acting on, hereby invite 
suggestions for their consideration during such re- 
vision.” This is “in compliance with the provision 
of their Trust Deed,” which requires that there should 
be such revision at least once in every quarter of a 
century, and that the suggestions of others should be 
invited by public advertisement, which are, however, 
in no way to limit the discretion of the Trustees. 


In 1874 there was a good deal of discussion in the 
Inquirer arising out of a Memoir of Mr. Hrpzert, 
and a sketch of the History of the Trust, which had 
then been printed ; but it may be desirable to repeat 
the terms of the Trust, since misconception prevails 
where it might not be expected. For instance, in the 
announcement of the institution of the lectures by 
F, Max Mutter, M.A., “On the Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions in India,” 
it is said: “ By a deed dated 19th July, 1847, the late 
Mr. Rosert Hippert established a Trust Fund for 
the promotion of comprehensive learning and thorough 
research in relation to religion, as it appears to the eye 
of the scholar and philosopher, and wholly apart from 
the interest of any particular church or system.” I 
am not aware on what this statement is founded. It 
does not appear in the deed, and it is opposed to the 
schedule suggested in the deed. The deed directs 
that, after the death of Mr. Hrezert and his wife, the 
interest is to be applied “according to such scheme or 
schemes, .or-"without any fixed scheme, and in all 
respects in such manner as they in their uncontrolled 
discretion shall from time to time deem most con- 
ducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simple 
and intelligible form, and to the unfettered exercise of 
private judgment in matters of religion, and upon no 
other trust whatsoever.” 


“The promotion of comprehensive learning and 
thorough research in relation to religion” is a very 
good thing ; but research into religion, “as it appears 
to the eye of the scholar and philosopher,” is certainly 
not identical with “the spread of Christianity in its 
most simple and intelligible form.” Two objects are 
stated in the Trust, neither of which is to -be pursued 
to the neglect of the other: The spread of Christ- 
ianity, &c., and (and, not or) the unfettered exercise of 
bay judgment in matters of religion. Mr. aa 
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like most Unitarian Christians, must have supposed 
that these two objects were quite compatible. 

Mr. HissBert’s intention was to make his “ gift for 
the advantage of the Unitarian Ministry.” He first 
thought of making additions to the incomes of a certain 
number. Mr. Fietp, whom he consulted, considered 
that the best way “to elevate the posttion and public 
influence of the Unitarian ministry” was to promote 
the high culture of those who were preparing for it. 
He drew up a schedule with this object. The first 
provision of this scheme is, “The fund to be*called 
the Anti-trinitarian Fund.” By the ninth clause each 
candidate for a scholarship is to declare, in writing, 
his solemn intention to be a minister among Christians 
who do not profess Trinitarianism. This schedule 
was not binding on the Trustees, who altered the 
name to “the Hibbert Trust,” and, in 1873, the 
declaration was not required in the case of “Travelling 
Scholarships” for those who should study theology on 
the continent. They were required to exercise private 
judgment ; but nothing appears as to the fundamental 
object of the Trust—the spread of Christianity.” 
Four gentlemen not connected with our denomination 
were granted £200 a-year each, for two"years, and 
submitted original essays to the ‘Trustees, 


The Trustees, in their full discretion, have set aside 
some of the provisions of a scheme by which many 
have benefitted, but which has not been as widely 
useful as its promoters once hoped, and will no doubt 
be ready to give a candid reconsideration to the 
original intentions of the founder, whose name we 
have given to the Trust. 


Our denomination has never been so backward in 
providing a costly education for their ministers, as in 
their subsequent maintenance. When the scheme 
was drawn up Mr. Fietp might have had reason to 
fear that any endowment fund, even if it gave a tem- 
porary help, would ultimately do more to diminish 
the contributions of corigregations than to add to the 
salaries of ministers. This was the effect of the 
Regium Donum in Ireland ; and to some extent of the 
Lady Hewley Fund. In 1856, nine years after the 
date of Mr. Hipsert’s Deed, the Rawdon Fund was 
founded “to encourage the faithful ministers” of con- 
gregations who do not submit to tests or creeds. This 
arose out of the loss of the Hewley Fund, but it has 
been worked in a different manner; no minister can 
claim a grant by prescription or age; every case 
receives thorough-investigation ; the condition of the 
congregation and its resources are considered, and a 
grant is often made dependent on increased local 
efforts. From all that I have been able to learn 


respecting the Rawdon Fund, it has done what Mr. _ 


Hispert wished to do; only a by-law’ provides that 
English congregations zorth of the Trent shall claim 
the first consideration. If the Hibbert Trustees 
would take into consideration our congregations 
south of .the Trent, they would greatly — pro- 
mote the happiness and the efficiency of many 
who, when they made it their profession to 
preach a simple Christianity, little realised the priva- 
tions it involved. ‘They would have all the experience 
of the Rawdon Fund to help them, and they might 
seek the co-operation of various funds from which 
grants are now made. A combined effort on a good 
plan, would widen the benefit. As they would in no 
sense be creating an endowment, or prescriptive rights 
they would of course retain their perfect freedom in 
regard to such a scheme, and could change it if itidia 
not effect the good they wished. 

If the Trustees should decline to add to the ‘incomes 
of-ministers they might still greatly promote th 
efficiency by making grants which have hitherto 
for the most part confined to students, which might 
enable those who have worked hard in their 
to refresh their minds by travel, or to have a year 
study on the Continent. Many have rendered | 
best services to the world after their powers 
recruited; others might have done so h 
been poor and unfriended. Ministers : 
libraries to which they had access as 
new standard books would be a great it 
But it is not my intention to crowd 
suggestions; my chief wish is, that tho: 
them should bear in mind the express 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
O BIRD, SO BLITHE.* 


O bird so blithe, O bird so blithe, 
How firm thy trust abideth ! 

Thou sowest not, thou reapest not, 

And hoarded grain thou heapest not 5 

Yet bird so blithe, O bird so blithe, 

God for thy wants provideth. 


O lily fair, O lily fair, 

How sweet thy beauty’s story ! 
Thou toilest not, thou spinnest not, 
And earthly honours winnest not; 
Yet lily fair, O lily fair, 

Thou art arrayed in glory. 


O childhood bright, O childhood bright, 
How sweet the joy thou bringest, 
When, trustful as the bird in air, 

And simple as the lily fair, 

O childhood bright, O childhood bright, 
Thy happy song thou singest. 


O bird in air, O bird in air, 

Think not of coming sorrow, 

The Father dear who loveth all 

Doth bear thy wing, doth watch thy fall ; 
So bird in air, O bird in air, 

Still leave to Him the morrow. 


O lily frail, O lily frail, 

How soon thy glory waneth ! 
Up-springing with the morning glow, 
At evening’s breath thou liest low ; 

Yet lily frail, O lily frail, 

Thy fragrance still remaineth. 

O childhood brief, O childhood brief, 
Though swift thy days pass by us, 

May thy firm trust, thy simple grace, 
Be aye our strength in manhood’s race ; 
Then childhood brief, O childhood brief, 
Thy joy’shall still be nigh us. 


P. M. HIGGINSON. 


NAME OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


‘OBERLIN, the well-known philanthropist of Steinthal, 
while yet a candidate for the ministry, was travelling 
‘on one occasion from Strasbourg. It was in the winter 
time. The ground was deepfy covered with snow, and 
the roads were almost impassable. He had reached 
the middle of his journey and was among the moun- 
tains, but by that time was so exhausted that he could 
stand up no longer. He was rapidly freezing to death. 
Sleep overcame him; all power to resist it left him. 
‘He commended himself to God, and yielded to what 
_he felt to be the sleep of death. 
He knew not how long he slept, but suddenly 
‘became conscious of some one rousing him and waking 
‘him up. Before him stood a waggon driver, in his blue 
blouse, and the waggon not far away. He gave him a 
little wine and food and the spirit of life returned. He 
then helped him on the waggon and brought him to 
“the next village: The rescued man was profuse in his 
thanks, and offered money, which his benefactor 
' Ttis only a duty to help one another,” said the 
oner, “and it is the next thing to an insult to 
offer a reward for such a service.” 
“Then,” replied Oberlin, ‘at least tell me your 
mame, that I may have you in thankful remembrance 
‘before God.” 
~ «J see,” said the waggoner, “that you are a minister 
_ of the Gospel; please tell me the name of the good 
Samaritan.” Y x2 
“That,” said Oberlin, “I cannot do, for it was not 
"put on record.” 
~ Then,” replied the waggoner, “until you can tell 
me his name, permit me to withhold mine.” 
_ Soon he had driven out of sight, and Oberlin never 
‘saw him again. 
__ If you feel prompted to an unnoticed act of kindness, 
“do not hold back because it will be unnoticed! Ask 
1f—What was the name of the good Samaritan? 
_— Presbyterian. . S. W. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 
; BY THE VISITORS OF THE M.D.S.S.A. 
_ AIM at informing the scholar’s mind through his senys, 
‘because these are the great avenues to his understanding. 
‘This may be done by conveying vivid pictures to his mind 

_-of the words, scenes, an incidents in your lessons, or 
stimulating his faculty of curiosity by direct observation 
* and comparison. 

Be exceedingly minute in. the details of what you 
describe. Take very short steps, and tale each one 
very distinctly. Simplify and repeat, so that your plans 
_ or methods of procedure may excite and retain attention 

~ to all you have to say. r 

* As you will observe marked differences of mental 
* capacity in your scholars, try to study the character and 
. disposition of each. What you may note in one you may 
ot find in the other, so put your remarks (if necessary) in 

air “O Tannenbaum,” to which these w 
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Do not neglect what is of every day utility for what is and the district of the mission headed the list of districts in the 
far-fetched and impracticable. amount taken, 

When necessary, try to illustrate your lessons. with an 
appropriate story. 

Avoid reading too much at a time. 

Teach thoroughly the meaning of what is read, and | 
require the reading to be well done. If the scholar | 
cannot read well, read the passage first to him; then let ) 
him try. Don’t stop too much to spell words, but rather 
give the pronunciation of the word at once. The art of 
reading can be best taught in a good day school. 

Your success much depends upon the fulness and force 
with which you yourself master the details of your work. 
Therefore, refare your work. 

In order that you may have every condition necessary 
to secure attention, observe the following directions, simple 
and trite enough, but necessary to success:— 

1. Take up a position where you can see all your 
scholars readily and they can see you. 

2. Require them to sit upright—not necessarily stand- 
ing—when reading. Let the sound come freely from the 
chest. 

3. Let your voice (and theirs) be heard by all. 

4. Make your lesson common to all at the same time. 
Leave no scholar unnoticed or uncared for. 


The Rev. CHAS. BEARD moved a resolution expressing 
|the confidence of the supporters of the Mission in the 
untiring zeal of the missionaries, and tendering sympathy 
with them in their work. In alluding to the report of the 
missionary, Mr. Beard said that part of it which referred 
to the very free use of alcohol in the workhouse hospital 
ought to be brought under the notice of the Poor-law 
authorities to know what they thought of the matter, and 
whether they were prepared to justify it. The passage in 
the report with regard to the intimidation of men during 
the recent strike, was one of a most painful and distressing 
character. He (Mr. Beard) was sure that nearly every 
one’s heart and conscience must have been wounded by 
the late outrage which had taken place at Widnes; but 
what had wounded him was the absolute indifference with 
which that outrage had been met by the working classes 
of Liverpool. It was not enough to say that the outrage 
could not have been the work of trades’ unionists because 
the particular trade of the man who was murdered had 
no trade union; but, atfall events, it was a wages’ outrage, 
and it was an outrage upon a man’s right to sell his 
labour at a proper price. If there had been any right 
feeling shown respecting such an outrage, there would 
have been one indignant shout of horror and disclaimer 
of a fact which reflected infinite disgrace upon our 
civilisation. In referring to the actual work of the Missior, 
Mr. Beard paid a touching tribute to the memory of Mr. 
George Barlow, who was an earnest worker at the Mission, 
and who, it may be remembered, at the time of his sudden 
death, was about to enter the Home Missionary Board. 

Mr. GEORGE HOLT seconded the motion. Alluding to 
the recent strike, he said he knew that many of the men 
in the employ of his firm would have gone to work had it 
not been through fear of doing so, and being ruled by 
one or two who had some personal motive of aggrandise- 
ment, and who kept them under control. The fear of the 
men was such that they could not break through it, and 
until the time came that they were allowed by their 
leaders to go to work, they dare not do so. It was a 
most serious question, but it was one the men seemed 
indisposed to set themselves against. They were naturally 
timid, and having nothing to rely upon in the way of 
independence, they were obliged to follow the mass around 
them, and do as they were bid. 

The resolution having been adopted, 

The Rev. H. W. HAWKES, in replying, said he was 
informed that levies were being made in Liverpool and in 
other towns amongst the trades unions to enable the 
strike to be recommenced in a month. It was freely 
rumoured that by May sufficient funds would be accumu- 
lated to enable the men to strike in order to regain lost 
ground, so that he was afraid the trouble of the strike 
was not over. 

Mr. GABRIEL having made a few remarks, the Hon. 
Secretary read the report of the committee, and also the 
treasurer’s accounts, which were adopted on the motion of 
the Rev. C. J. PERRY, seconded by Mr. H. JEVONS, 

* On the motion of the Rev. J. E. ODGERS, seconded by 
Mr. P. H. HOLT, a committee was appointed. 

Mr. WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P., in. the course of a 
lengthy address referring to Mr. Hawkes’s report, said 
these acts of intimidation were to be regretted, but he 
believed they were only the work of a very small minority 
of the working men, and that the general desire of those 
who had been on strike was to keep within their strict 
rights. He alluded to the evils of the system of casual 
employment in connection with the docks, remarking that 
if the whole subject in dispute had been referred to arbi- 
tration many of the evils complained of would no doubt 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. R. R. Rathbone for presiding 
was passed, and the proceedings terminated. 


LIVERPOOL: NORTH-END MISSION. 


MISSIONS AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES: THE DRINK 
AND THE LABOUR QUESTIONS, 


ON Tuesday evening the 8th inst, the annual meeting of 
the friends and supporters of the North-end Mission, in 
Bond-street, Liverpool, was held in the Mount Pleasant 
School, Mount Pleasant. Mr. R. R. RATHBONE presided, 
and there were present the Revs. Charles Beard, H. W. 
Hawkes, C. J. Perry, J. E. Odgers, H. S. Solly, F. Summers; 
Messrs. William Rathbone, M.P., George Holt, Benson 
Rathbone, P. D. Carr, C. W. Jones, Henry Jevons, A. 
Holt, T. Ellerbeck, P. H. Holt, Alfred Booth, and others. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Alfred Booth) read letters from 
Messrs. H. A. Bright and George Melly, expressing their 
regret at being unable to be present at the meeting. 

The annual report was read by the Rev. H. W. HAWKES, 
the missionary :— 


It dealt with the distress which existed during the recent winter, 
and also with the strike of the dock labourers. Mr. Hawkes 
said the recent winter, had been the most painful one in his 
experience, and, though the worst seemed to be over, enough 
distress and sickness remained to check any tone of congratulation 
or buoyancy. Indeed, he hada graye fear that the result may 
1s be seen in the shape of low fevers as the consequence of the 

ong drain of strength and impoverishment of system which have 
been so widely sustained by the labouring classes. He trusted, 
however, that this fear might prove groundless. Certainly the 
sanitary regulations of the town were in so much sounder a con- 
dition than in former years of distress that it might be hoped that 
very widespread epidemics would no longer be probable; but so 
much remained to be done, and the overcrowding of the popula- 
tion was so frightful, that anything was possible. Alluding to 
the dock strike, Mr. Hawkes said, ‘‘From constant intercourse 
with those most concerned, I am convinced that the strike was 
the work of a minority, and that the majority joined in it under 
the influence of well-grounded fear. Much was said about the 
absence of intimidation and the good conduct of the men, but 
the men themselves told another tale. Out of all those I con- 
versed with only two or three justified the strike; the remainder 
declaring they would go to work at once, but for the danger of 
being ‘black sheep.’ The fear was not altogether of molestation 
while at work—perhaps not even for a few days; but, it Iam 
pongd informed, as I think I am, former experience has shown 
that there is a section of men who, when work is resumed, think 
nothing of maiming, and in some cases killing, ‘black sheep’ by 
apparent accidents :—a cask slipping out of the slings and falling 
on them; a trip precipitating them into the dock or the ship’s hold. 
Even when not so murderous as that, constant petty persecution 
is kept up for months, and any appeal to the police would only 
intensify it. The first week of resumption of work, the scene on 
Saturday night, when the men were being paid off at some of the 
great employers’ sheds, was disgraceful. An eye-witness told me 
he saw all who had gone to work before the collapse of the strike 
hustled, and kicked, and struck until bleeding; and fora long 
time nothing was done to stop it. At last two policemen cartie 
_up and partly quelled the riot, but no arrests were made. Such 
things are not reported in the newspapers, which go on praising 
the orderliness of the men. While mentioning this, I cannot help 
regretting that the employers in question do not arrange to pay 
off their hands in better time. My informant got his wages at 
10 30 p.m., and has known payment to go on till past midnight. 
I met others the same week who only reached home after 10 30; 
too late of course to do satisfactory shopping for Sunday. Surely 
this should be remedied.” In alluding to the ordinary mission 
work, Mr. Hawkes reported thatin the Sunday school. the numbers 
showed a slight increase on the previous year, Evening services 
for children were, as before, conducted by Mr, Gabriel. The 
Free Christian Church had been attended much as usual, but 
hard times and lack of suitable clothing no doubt reduced the 
number during the winter. Speaking of the temperance work of 
the mission, Mr. Hawkes said :—‘‘The necessity for this work is 
as great as ever. One terrible case happened in our street. An 
intelligent, well-educated man, after years of spasmodic intem- 
perance, settled down to steady hard drinking, and was found 
dead in bed one Sunday mbrning. His wife, also intemperate, 
took to her bed, and was hardly an hour sober until she had to 
be taken, dangerouslyill, to the workhouse hospital. There, I 
am credibly informed (by herself and others), she was allowed 
daily, as medicine, a considerable quantity of whiskey, so that 
when she came out, partly cured of her worst symptoms, the 
drink thirst was as strong as ever. I did my best to persuade 
her not to touch anything intoxicating, but she gocias the doctor's 
prescription, and accordingly drank on till she died a few days 
after, leaving four young ina three of whom were received 
into the wien J lums. I cannot but think that medical men 
err greatly in thus keeping alive a depraved thirst. The experi- 
ment has been tried repeatedly of non-alcoholic treatment, with 
a much larger percentage of cures.” The also dealt with 
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SOUTHAMPTON: CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 
SERMON BY MR. VOYSEY. 


ACCORDING to custom, the anniversary of this church 
was celebrated on Geod Friday. There was service in 
the morning, when the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey. There was a full congregation, em- 
bracing many of the leading public men, and representa- 
tives of a number of the orthodox churches in the town, 
conforming and nonconforming. After the preliminary 
service Mr. Voysey based his discourse, which extended 
a little over half-an-hour, on two passages from Matthew 
and the Acts, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins,” and “God sent His 
son to bless you, in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities.” Commencing by referring to the differences 
which exist between Christians even upon points con- 
sidered essential, he pointed out that the two passages 
required no interpretation ; it was only needful to put in 
sabre a form as possible the propositions they contained, 
and which he defined to be (1) that Jesus saves from sin, 
or turns men from iniquities ; and (2) that God’s purpose 
in sending His son was to turn or to save every one of us. 
He then argued that though Christ saved some men from 
their sins he did not save one single man from all his sins, 
and in proof asked which of all his chosen followers 
became immaculate after becoming his disciple, citing 
Paul, Peter, and John, as examples to the contrary. That 
Jesus did save men the preacher attributed to his precepts 
and moral teachings as eminently calculated to turn men 
from their iniquities ; and to his own conduct as a noble 
example for all men to follow. In the same way, as his 
precepts have been enshrined in literature and the narra- 
tive of his life, though encumbered with much legend, has 
been handed down to us, they are permanently useful in 
turning men from their iniquities. Finally, he warned his 
hearers against the danger of falling into idolatry, of 
worshipping and loving any creature more than the 
Creator—of resting our souls habitually in the arms of a 
mediator, and not caring even to behold the face of Him 
who is said to be the soul’s exceeding desire, since !t had 
ever been the history of religious decline to put the 
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prophet before the God that sends him—to exalt the 
messenger at the expense of the august sovereign whom 
he represents. If the words he had spoken had wounded 
the hearts of any to whom Jesus was all in all, let them 
go back to their New Testament once more and read his 
discourses and parables in the three first gospels, and 
then ask themselves if, after all, what he had urged was 
not more in harmony with the Saviour’s words than what 
they had hitherto accepted as gospel truth until the 
idolatrous regard which had grown out of their belief had 
eclipsed God the Father altogether, and driven Him out 
from His rightful place in the hearts of His children. 

A cold collation was afterwards served in the Kell | 
Memorial School, Mr. R. Pinnock (Newport), presiding. 
After the repast the sentiment of “The Queen” was given 
and heartily responded to, after which the Rev. D. Amos | 
proposed, and Mr. Spencer seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Rev. Charles Voysey for his admirable 
sermon of the morning. 

Mr. VOYSEY responded in a brief speech, one feature of 
which was an expression of his pleasure at seeing a church 
in Southampton possessing such architectural beauty as 
the adjoining edifice. (Hear, hear.) 

A public meeting was held in the evening, which was 
numerously attended, Mr. PINNOCK again presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, spoke of the 
origin of that Free Christian church in Southampton, of 
which he said he had some knowledge. It rose from a 
very small beginning indeed, a few persons meeting 
together for Sunday worship at the house of Mr. Brannon, 
who was afterwards the architect of that beautiful building. 
The first recollection he (the speaker) had of anything 
like a congregation here was an assemblage in a philo- 
sophical institution in St. Michael’s Square. There some 
15 or 20 persons met for some time, and as the number 
slightly increased the church was removed to a building 
in Canal Walk, purchased from the Wesleyans. The funds 
would not allow the appointment of a regular minister, 
but the church was under the fostering care of the Rey. 
Edmund Kell, who was then living at Newport. The 
service was generally conducted by laymen—to the 
memory of one of whom recently removed, Mr. Henry 
Norrington, of Exeter, he bore respectful tribute. He 
need scarcely add that for that beautiful church and 
schoolroom they were indebted to the Rev. Edmund Kell, 
who gave up his connection with the congregation at 
Newport chiefly- because he had set his heart upon 
establishing a Free Christian church in Southampton. 
Mr. Kell laboured here for many years, and gave all the 
time he had at his disposal to the object so dear to him, 
and he also, as they all knew, contributed a large amount 
of money to its promotion. (Applause.) In conclusion, 
the Chairman expressed his regret that Mr. Voysey had 
been unable to remain for the evening meeting. . Doubtless 
there were some who considered his remarks a little 
startling, and of a kind they were not accustomed to hear, 
but religious people were all the better for sometimes 
having their attention directed to matters which would 
set them thinking. (Applause.) 

The Rey. W. AGAR then delivered an address on 
“Phases of Character.” 

The Rev. D. Amos, after a few encouraging remarks 
concerning the future of the church of his adoption, 
spoke on “Disguised Heretics,” and defined an heretic 
as one who had ceased to believe in the current theological 
opinions of the day. A disguised heretic, therefore, was 
aman who concealed his real opinions under the veil of 
silence, evasion, and ambiguity. Infidelity consisted not 
in believing or disbelieving, but in professing to believe 
what one really did not believe. Mr. Amos concluded by 
an appeal to free thinkers to be loyal to their convictions, 
and not to be afraid of expressing them. (Applause.) 

The Rey. B. L. GREEN addressed the meeting upon 
“The Future of our Free Churches.” He urged that 
churches should be progressive, that their root-idea should. 
be to make human life better—that although they had an 
intellectual work to do, yet their greatest work was the 
moral and spiritual one of making human life purer and 
better. We should all strive to concentrate our strength 
in encouraging in our churches a more thoughtful and 
earnest life. ; 

Other speakers followed, the proceedings being pleasantly 
varied by an excellent programme of sacred music per- 
formed by the choir, assisted by several friends, under the 
direction of Mr. George Ivimey, who presided at the 
pianoforte. Votes of thanks closed a very successful 
meeting. — 
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THE MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ON Wednesday, 


April 9th, the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Ministry to the Poor was held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester. Mr. BENJAMIN HEAPE presided. 
There were present the Revs. James Harrop and Benj. 
Walker (missionaries), William Gaskell, M.A., Silas 
Farrington, T. Lloyd Jones, James Black, M.A.; Messrs. 
R. D. Darbishire, B.A. (treasurer), E. C. Harding, John 
Thomas, G. W. R. Wood, J. Wood, Jesse Pilcher, C. J. 
Herford, James Bennett, S. B. Worthington, Edward 
Golland, John Hadfield, and others, After tea 

The CHAIRMAN said: I have been requested to take 
the chair this evening, and though it is somewhat contrary 
to my usual habit to accept such a position, I could not 
refuse the honour which I feel it to be of presiding at the 
anniversary of this Domestic Mission, It is an institution 
in which I take great interest, because its objects are, as 
I believe, entirely in accord with the true spiritual design 
of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) Your presence here also 
shows your sympathy and probable acquaintance with the 
purposes and working of this Mission, and I do not 
Suppose you require any lengthy explanation from me. 
I will, however, ask your indulgence a few moments, for 
I am desirous of enlistin your services as well as your 
sympathy. There is no doubt we can each and all help a 
little, in some way or other, if we will only try, Wecan 
tell our friends, who as yet take no part oo us, how 
really important this Mission is, and by inducing them to 
Sive it their help and support we increase materially its 


thal :—“ Although I am thankful that I can report a very 
great improvement in my health, so that I am 
down stairs again, and even to drive out in fine weather, 
yet my medical men strictly prohibit me from 
part in business, so that I cannot attend 
meeting of the Mission to the Poor, 
preside this evening. 
privilege of sending a warm word of sympathy with our 
ministers, who have this year had so much extra work 
thrown upon them in superintending the work of relief, 
rendered necessary by the great distress under which this 
town is, I fear, still suffering. 
work will not have been in vain, and that the true 
character of the Mission will be better understood, and 
its purpose more appreciated by what it has been able to 
accomplish in these trying times. 
of this, because I never knew a time when the Society 
was more in need of help than now. 
years been allowing it to sink into a very unhealthy con- 
dition. 
Darbishire, who, it is true, 
whom, we are in my opinion, throwing a very unfair 
burden. ~ 
him about £400, 
to allowing a treasurer to advance any large sum; but 
when we think of the sacrifices of time and thought, as 
well as of the liberal subscriptions which Mr. Darbishire has 
devoted to the Society, 
for us to throw this additional burden upon him, 
that something 
Society from its debt, and to place Mr. Darbishire, as our 
treasurer, in a fairer position.” A letter was also read from 
Mr. H. J. Leppoc, who wrote to say that he had to assist 
that evening in the selection 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution out of , Nearly 100 
applications, 
to be assured that he deeply sympathised with them in 
their work, 
friend-Mr. J. H. Reynolds, jun., was chosen as the 
secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute, and we feel certain 
he will make ani-efficient servant of the Institution.] 


mittee’s report, an abstract of which we gave in our last 
number. 
their reports, 
statement, showing £418. 17s. due to him as treasurer. 
He urged that the great object of the Mission was doing 
good. He had subscriptions from Jews and even from a 
Catholic priest, 
during the distress the Mission had extended its help to 
his poor people. (Hear, hear.) k 


reports, and impressed upon the meeting that he did SO, 
not in a merely formal 
did its work in the spirit ofhim who went about doing gi 
and he thought it would be well 
friends would come forward and take the place of those 
who had passed away, 
due to the treasurer. (Hear, hear.)—The resolution was 
seconded by Mr, HARRY - 

mously. cid di 


JOHN THOMAS, officers were appointed for the ensuing 


means of usefulness, and make its value more widely 
known. 


than we have done hitherto the respect we entertain for | replied; and then, on the motion of Mr. 


our two missionaries, and how sincerely we 


| year, and a vote of sympathy given to the two mis- 


We may also show in a more marked manner | sionaries, to which Mr. Harrop and Mr. Walker briefly 


JAs. OLIVER, a 


appreciate | vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Heape for presiding, 


their unceasing and unobtrusive labours in the holy calling | and the meeting was brought to a close. 


to which they have devoted themselves for so many 
years—a calling, as I think, not excelled by any other in 
the Christian life. Surely to visit the sick, the widow, 


_and the fatherless in their affliction; to help the starving 


poor as far as means permit, doing good as you have 
opportunity; to administer by prayer and counsel con- 


| solation to minds distressed, hearts sore and sad, lives 


wasted, weary, and perhaps well nigh worn out—I say 
to spend and be spent in such ministrations as_ these, 
comes nearest of all to that perfect pattern of what life 
ought to be which our Great Master exemplified in his 
own. (Applause.) It must be a subject of great regret 
to all of us that“this Mission is not more generally and 


generously supported, not only by the body to which 


probably most of us present belong, but by the public 


at large, for its designs are altogether (as I understand 


them) apart from eithér sectarian action or theological 


controversy. We want simply to benefit socially, morally, 
and spiritually, those who require such aid. 
are, alas, too many neglected ones needing this help, and 
our missionaries are men well qualified for the work. We 
do not ask or expect them to proclaim creeds and articles 
of faith as essential to the welfare of their’people. Love 
to God and man, and the necessity of a good life, these 
are the great and established principles, 
are by their own intrinsic excellence, and by the 
and example of Christ, which we desire our missionaries 
to promulgate. 
cannot fail to be beneficial, and I rejoice to think that 
this broad platform of Christian ethics is becoming so 
generally recognised. 
observations because I am anxious that the chief charac- 
teristics of this Society, viz., its philanthrcpic action and 
its Catholic spirit should be better understood by those 
who have not yet given it their kind consideration. (Hear, 
hear. 
ware that no one need stand aloof from this work or 
refuse aid to its operations. 

in such manner and on such 
with our several opportunities and individual abilities, 
seems to me to be a duty of the highest importance. I 
do not wish to detain you further, 
to hear the gentlemen who have been announced to 
address you. I will only, in conclusion, once more com- 
mend to you this Domestic Mission as one of the best 
exemplifications of our common Christianity, and_ its 
ministers amongst the most devoted of its servants, and I 
ask you for your continued sympathy, and, if possible, 
your increased support. (Applause.) 
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who said he was pleased to find that 


The Rev. WM. GASKELL moved the adoption of the 


manner, but because the ay. 
> 


and help to clear away the debt 
WSON, and carried unani- 
On the motion of Mr. JessE PILCHER, seconded by Mr, 


if some of their young | , 


Rey. J. Al 
one acd" 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES, 


NoTIce.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. . 

ARDWICK: WHITFIELD-STREET.—On Sunday evening last 
the elder scholars and teachers of the above school held their 
annual tea party, which was well attended. After tea, Mr. 
John Heys, the superintendent, addressed the meeting, and 
took the opportunity to impress upon the minds of all present the 
importance of attending Sunday school regularly and punctually, 
The evening was then devoted to various games, songs,. 
readings, &c. 

ACCRINGTON.—The third conference of the District Sunday 
School Association was held on the 12th inst., in the Trafalgar- 
street Chapel, Burnley, owing to the sale of werk in the school- 
room. About 30 were present. After tea the Rey. W. Mathews, 
president, occupied the chair and opened the meeting by calling 
on the Rev. Henry Hill, of Rawtenstall, to read a paper on 
““OQur Sunday Schools; or, what ought we to aim at making 
them?” After an excellent paper had been read the chairman 
opened the meeting for discussion with an enthusiastic speech, 
and although the paper created no debate it was the’ means of 
drawing out some very important remarks on Sunday school 
work, in which the following took part :—Messrs. Joseph 
Anderton, A. Lancaster, and Mrs. Barrow.* A vote of thanks. 
to Mr. Hill, for his excellent paper, the singing of a hymn and 
the benediction, brought a very pleasant meeting to a close, 

BLAcKPpooL.—On Easter Sunday our friends had a special 
service. The lecture in the evening, entitled ‘* Herbert Spencer 
on the Religion of Humanity,” was delivered by the Rey. A. B, 
Camm to a large congregation. We wére pleased to see a 
number of people from other religious bodies in the town. Mr. 
Camm has already made for himself a name in Blackpool, and 
we congratulate that gentleman on his success. The bt rr aad 
of the chapel was enlivened by a beautiful display of flowers: 
tastefully arranged. : 


BOLTON: COMMISSION-STREET.—On Monday April 14th, the 
annual Easter party and entertainment for the scholars was held,, 
when upwards of 200 persons were present, under the presidency 
of the Rev. J. Bevan. The @hairman delivered a very appropriate 
address, after the singing of a hymn, and a very attractive and 
pleasing programme, consisting of glees by the choir (under the 
leadership of Mr. John Lancaster), recitations and dialogues, &c., 
by the scholars.and others were very creditably gone through. 
The proceedings were brought to a close by the singing of a hymn 
and the pronouncing of the Benediction, <5 one 

BRIGHTON.—On Sunday, April 5th, at Christ Chur b, after 
the morning service, nearly all present adjourned to the school-- 
room to witness the presentation to Miss Dobson—in view of her: 
marriage—of a handsome tea and coffee service, including toast-- 
stand and biscuit tin, the gift of the ladies of the co ation.. 
The presentation was made‘in the names of the donors by 
E. Warren, who, in an appropriate address, spoke in the ki: 
terms of Miss Dobson, who, during her residence among 
had endeared herself to all, and rendered most yaluab 
their Church and cause. Mr. Gordon, jun., on the 
a number of the young people, presented Miss Dobson 
very handsome illuminated photographic album, bound in: 
velvet, and silver mounted. The presentations were 
ledged by the Rev. T. R. Dobson, 
thus presented, other offerings were made b 
of the congregation and other friends. : . 


individual members 
BIRMINGHAM: CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH.—On Good 
last the plan of having a musical service in harmony w 


Friday 
day was continued as on the previous Good ene ( but the 
service was in the evening, and the church was ed, The 


selections of music were from ‘‘ The Passion” of Haydn, or “ The 


Seven Words of Our Saviour on the Cross,” After the yo 
a hymn, ‘‘O suffering Friend of human kind,” was y 
by a scripture lesson, and the choir sung from “ Pas: 
“‘Lord have mercy upon me after Thy great goodne 
prayer was then given, and this was succeeded _by 
followed him a great company of people.” A seri 
was then read, after which, from “The Passion,” 
down from heaven” was then piven by the choir, 
succeeded by a hymn, ‘‘There’s a strife we all must wz 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey then preached an appropriate. 
which was followed by the choir singing, ‘Into Thy 
O Lord I commend my spirit,” and the service was close 
a collect and the hymn, “‘ Pledge of our glorious home a 
is found that many whose scant leisure makes a h 
necessary to them, and who go into the country, have } 
religious associations with the day which render — 
very acceptable and refreshing to them. These take 
of an eyening service. Many also from other ch 
opportunity of being present. The impressiveness 
on Friday last gave a peculiar solemnity to the whole service, _ 


CovENTRY.—The » Great Meeting House School, 
numbering 108 children, assembled in the chay 


2g 
at 


o’clock on*Easter Monday. A service was conducted in whic . 


the children sang very fairly four special hymns. . An adn 
address was also given by the Rev. Geo. Heayiside,. fro} : 
were deduced noble and practical lessons for individu " 
At the conclusion cakes and oranges were distributed to 
juvenile recipients, In the evening, by the kind permi sion, of 
the trustees, a congregational tea party was held in Baker 
Billing and Crow’s School. Upwards of 120. partcok of the 
good things provided, after which solos, duetts, glees, a¢ : 
recitations, and readings, brought an agreeable and ) 
tainment toa close. The Rev. G. Heaviside presided, _ 
Dos LANE, Fattswortu.—On Monday eyening last 
annual Easter social party was held; the Rev. H. Thomas’ 
siding. About 80. persons sat down to tea, afte wh 
Yer} ie’ spent in a very pleasant enneys The prog 
Yer Pee, ca ling, dancing, &¢ 
o’clock the proentias were brought to a clo ¢ by 
2 Ta 


** Now pray we for our country.” 

FIFESHIRE: UNITARIAN LectuRES.—The Rey 
Balding Kia on the “ Unitar ey 
Bui , on the 2nd inst., ar 
Masonic on the 7th inst. There w: 
about 30 persons at each lecture. Question 


GELLIOWEN.—The Rev. 
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‘the close of each of the services towards defraying part of the 
debt remaining still onthe chapel. Though the weather was 
most unfavourable, being as cold as mid-winter, yet the chapel 
Was quite full, and the collections amounted to a pretty fair sum. 


GLossop.—The successful night school in connection with the 
Fitzallan-street Chapel closed for the winter season on March 19. 
The ages of the scholars vary from 12 to 21. The average 
attendance during the winter has been 97. The annual examin- 
ation by the Government inspector took place on the 20th and 
21st of March, with’ what result will be known 
weeks, but of 86 scholars eligible to sit not one was absent. The 
closing tea party was held on Saturday March 22nd, when 89 
scholars received prizes. The efficiency of these classes is owing 


in a few | 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


70 the Editors.—On reading the letter of your correspondent 
of February 28th (Mr. George Paterson), I feel impelled to ask 
him whether he is acquainted with the small catechism called 
‘*The Flock at the Fountain.” I believe it would meet his 
wishes, The copy now before me has the date, 1845, Palmer 
and Clayton, Crane Court, Fleet-street, but I rather think that 
Ihave known a later edition in use at the schools connected 
with the Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool. The simple little 
work was from the pen of the gifted writer of ‘‘ Nearer to Thee,” 


to the devoted labours of the Superintendent, Mr. W. Pilkington, | or from that of her not less gifted sister—I do not remember 


who, with the staff of teachers, gives his services freely to the | which. 


school. 
_Kenpat.—A testimonial of respect and esteem has just been 
given to Miss Henrietta Rudd, on the occasion of her resigning 


the post of organist at the Unitarian Chapel, Market-place, an | 


office she has held for upwards of three years. The presentation 
was made by the Rev. Jas. Macdonald, on behalf of the sub- 
scribers, immediately after the usual morning service on Sunday 
last. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Macdonald said that 
while fully acknowledging the valuable services of Miss Rudd, 
she should understand that the testimonial was not in any way 
to be regarded as a remuneration for her services, but rather 
as a token of affectionate regard and esteem. The testimonial 
consisted of a very beautiful black marble timepiece. Mr. 
Councillor -Barwise and Mr. S, Naylor added a few words, 
expressing their regard and good wishes for the recipient of the 
testimonial. 

LONDON: STAMFORD-STREET.—A neat card has been pre- 

red by this congregation to be hung up each Sunday, indicat- 
ing the hymns and chants of each service, and also ‘‘The 
Coming Week,” which consists of lines for each day in the week, 
On which can be'written weekly coming events. 4 

Lonpon District UNITARIAN ASsSOCIATION.—Our friend 
Mr. Wade wishes it to be known that he did not at the recent 
meeting at Stamford-street advocate a ‘‘ theological propa- 
gandism”—this is an utter mistake. He says: ‘I put the work 
of a Christian church far before its sectarian faith, though I would 
in no way seck to hide it, but show my colours clearly for all the 
world to see, and seeing they might learn to respect that faith by 
the works that follow; and it was in this spirit I told the meeting 
of the incident that had just happened of the’ refusal of the 
Sunday School Union (Orthodox Dissenters) to permit the 
Sunday School Association (our own) to co-operate with them in 
the celebration of the Raikes’ centenary.” 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—Our annual meeting was held on Good 
Friday, when about 100 persons sat down to tea. The public 
meeting, which was largely attended, commenced at 6 30, the 
hair being taken by Mr. S. P. Low, of London, Addresses 
“were given by the Rey. John Marten, London; J. A. Brink- 
worth, Mr. Hockley, and other friends. The earnestness, life, 
‘and activity of this congregation were specially commended by 
‘the en The chapel committee’s report was read and 

_ passed, . During the evening eleven select pieces of music were 
<7. -E. Brinkworth presided at the pianoforte, whilst the 
_ choi assisted by members of two bands in the town with 
their instruments. The chapel was decorated, mottoes orna- 
mented the walls, and very choice plants and flowers kindly lent 
by gentlemen of the town were in profusion. The heartiest 
xeception and thanks were given to M. S. P. Low for presiding. 
On Easter Sunday the Rev. John Marten preached an able 
sermon from James iv., 4:—‘‘ Draw nigh to God and he will 
ww nigh to you.” Notwithstanding the snow, which was a 
deep, a good congregation assembled to hear their pastor of 

“other days. - | 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Thursday evening, April roth, a 
‘number of Sunday school teachers and friends of the Church of 
‘the Divine Unity met at the Alliance Temperance Hotel for the 
OS aa presenting a testimonial to Mr. R. N. Thompson, of 
‘the church choir. After tea Mr. F. Slater, in the name of the 
_ Sunday-school teachers and a few friends, presented Mr. Thomp- 
" son with a richly silver-mounted baton, as a small token of their 

iation of his valuable services during their series of 
harmonium fund concerts. Messrs. Sutcliffe, Kay, Stephenson, 
and Howden also spoke of the readiness and ability which he had 
“shown!in securing such capital concerts as they had been favoured 
-with. Mr. Thompson suitably responded. A beautifully-bound 
: of ‘* Elijah” was also presented to Mr. J. Auckland on the 
occasion of his leaving the choir to fill an engagement in the 
-ehoir of one of the Established Churches in the town. Each 


“testimonial bore a suitable inscription, The evening was spent 
‘wery agreeably in songs, music, &c. 

WaLmsLry.—Easter Monday being the 166th anniversary of 
the date of the first trust-deed of Walmsley Chapel, the event 
was celebrated by a congregational tea party and meeting. 

it 150 persons were present, and the chair was occupied by 

‘a: t Greg, of Eagley. Addresses were delivered by the 

‘Chai and by the Revs. George Fox, C. H. Osler, and 

E. Aller, their subjects being ‘Our Presbyterian Forefathers,” 

SS One nsibilities to the Future,” and ‘‘The History of 

“Walmsley Chapel.” Interesting addresses were also delivered 

‘by Messrs. George Cunliffe and J. C. Hollins, of Bolton. The 

Spots: were varied by music, reading, and recitation, and 

’ a hearty vote of thanks accorded to the chairman an 
“encouraging meeting was brought to a close. 

Warrincton.—An interesting tea party was given at the 

*Cairo-street schoolrooms on Easter Mondey Avent , by. the 

teachers of the three senior classes to the members of the said 

classes who, with the phes teachers of the school and ee 

d er numbering nearly 100, spent a very enjoyable 

ning. A pleasant little surprise had been planned for the 

tor, the Rev. R. Pilcher, who, during the proceedings, called 

‘one of the superintendents," Mr. Thos. Birchall, to say a 

a request which that gentleman very promptl 

He said he was glad to respond to Mr. Pilcher’s 

felt sure that what he had to say would be somewhat of 

ent nature to what that gentleman expected. They had 

nearly a year’s experience of the services ang co-opera- 

their worthy pastor, and he was happy to say that he 

utterance to the sentiments of members of both 


Ei; H, 


THE LATE REV. J. FRASER’S WIDOW AND 
CHILDREN. 

To the Editors.—It is with heartfelt pleasure that I am now 
able to state that the second appeal made to our Unitarian friends 
on behalf of the Rev, James Fraser’s family has been attended 
with most complete and gratifying success. It will be remem- 
bered that after the raising of a sum sufficient to provide an 
allowance of 2s. 6d. per week, and to buy a stock of new furni- 
ture, it was suggested this small allowance might, in all pro- 
bability, be doubled by further generous contributions. ‘This 


-has been more than accomplished, as the total amount now to 


hand is £436. 17s. 2d., of which £320 has been invested in the 
names of Mr. Josh. Lupton, J.P., of Leeds, and myself, to secure 
6s. per week. A good portion of the remainder of the fund will 
be required for the new furniture, and also to meet the allowance 
made to Mrs, Fraser since her husband’s death, and up to the 
date of her getting finally settled and receiving the regular pay- 
ments on the investment. Any remainder will be carefully 
applied for the benefit of the family. I have the pleasure to add 
that two relatives are in a very kind manner also assisting Mrs. 
Fraser, and doing more than they originally promised. It is 
hoped that at least one of the children may be got on the founda- 
tion of Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh. Mrs, Fraser proposes 
further to take one or two respectable lodgers, so that all things 
considered, all friends interested in the needful provision for the 
the family of the late Mr. Fraser will have the satisfaction now to 
be assured that Unitariam benevolence has in this instance, as 
indeed always, well provided for the widow and the orphan, In 
all the arrangements made, Mr. Lupton, Mr. Armitage, of 
Doncaster, and the Rev. R. B. Drummond, of Edinburgh, have 
kindly advised and co-operated, and on their behalf and my own 
I beg to tender our sincere thanks to all (including ournewspapers) 
who have so willingly promoted the successful completion of this 
good object. A final list, &c. will be posted to all subscribers. — 
Yours very truly, WILLM. BLAZEBY. 
Rotherham, March 9th, 1879. 


GOOD FRIDAY MEETING AT MONTON. 


Zo the Editors.—All who are deeply interested in Sunday 
school work must have rejoiced to see the large congregation 
which had the privilege of listening to the admirable sermon 
delivered by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., a sermon which 
ought to be placed in the hands of every teacher and adult 
scholar in our schools, Let me now refer to the other proceed- 
ings. Is it not a pity that the afternoon’s work is looked upon 
by many with perfect indifference? The secret lies in the fact 
that the business is, asa rule, of a routine and formal nature, 
and, to use a common phrase, it does not ‘‘take well.” I was 
informed by a friend who has, I believe, been present at the 
Good Friday afternoon meetings for at least 20 years, that the 
one held last Friday was the ‘‘quietest” meeting he had 
attended. He said ‘‘It began at a few minutes to three and 
was over by four o’clock.” I think the committee should care- 
fully consider whether it would not be more advisable to alter 
the arrangements by putting the business meeting after tea and 
the reading of the papers after dinner. No doubt this would 
prevent many from having their usual afternoon’s walk on Good 
Friday, but then ,they might. sacrifice that in hopes that they 
would increase their stock of ideas by attending the discussions. 
As at present, the reading of the papers and the discussion lose 
half of their effect by the exodus of friends, which commences 
about seven o’clock, and which is kept up gradually until the 
close of the meeting, An exodus caused not by any want of in- 
terest in the subject or the discussion, but by a desire to ‘*catch 
the train,” and to get home in decent time. Having made these 
suggestions, there remains for me to object to the mode of 
procedure carried out at the evening meeting, which may be 
styled a ‘‘cut and dried” way of carrying on a discussion. In 
the advertisement announcing the day’s proceedings there 
appeared this statement—‘‘ The following papers will be read, 
to be followed by discussion,” &c. 

By that we supposed the discussion was to be carried on by those 
whom ‘‘the spirit moves,” but we found that gentlemen had 
received invitations to speak even before the papers were read. 

My opinion is that no greater mistake can be made in reference 
to these discussions than calling upon gentlemen to speak. I 
just call to mind an interesting discussion which followed the 
reading of a paper one Good Friday, when the spirits of those 
who spoke roused them to their feet. I remember that our 
friend Mr. Geo, Smith (the cause of whose absence from our 
meetings we deeply deplore) was unsuccessful in ‘‘ catching the 
chairman’s eye” until his fourth attempt. That night the chair- 
man was not put to the trouble of calling ” upon speakers, and 


-we all went away heartily delighted and instructed by one of the 


most animated discussions it has been my lot to listen to, . 

But if now we are to adopt this plan to which I have objected 
our discussions will lack earnestness ; our interest will become 
less ardent ; and the results as a whole less worthy of us. 

SPpERO MELIORA, 


THE RESURRECTION, 


To the Editors.—The Herald of last week had a leading 
article on ‘‘ Thoughts Suggested by Easter,” in which a theory 
is put forth, or laid down,*on the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
which cannot be sustained.. As Dr. Davidson said of the fourth 
Gospel, so we may say of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ— 
Christian people will not willingly or soon give it up. One 
thing we have to be thankful for, it is plain and outspoken, so 
that there can be no mistake about it. The writer, ‘‘ F. T.,” 
cites the Rev. J. J. Tayler as a supporter of this theory, but it 
must be remembered that Mr. Tayler did not get altogether the 
best of the argument in the controversy carried on in the 


Christian re teas some yeats since, he himself owning that his 
own line of argument landed him in a considerable difficulty. 


This Sens rests on a so-called religious philosophy that rejects 
or denies the Supernatural as ins ible or se da a or 
both; but this philosophy, if it can be called religious, 
w and su ial, and rests on ignorance, and is not in 
accordance with the experience of life, the providential govern- 
ment of God, with history, true science, or the 


Subscriptions 
y Of | road, and the Rev 


the universe, ‘‘F. T.” would do well to study the writings of 
Dr. Peabody, Dr. E. H. Sears (a writer too much neglected by 
Unitarians, though highly valued by other Christians), 7%ree 
Sermons on the Resurrectiov of Christ, by W. J. Fox, which, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time, and the defection of Mr. Fox 
from Christianity, have lost none of their force, power, or 
beauty; also a valuable paper in the January number of Good 
Words for this year, on ‘‘The Value of Paul’s Epistles as 
Historical Documents.” Ministers and leading laymen would 
do well to remember that the ordinary laity read, think, and 
study as well as themselves, and often come to better conclusions. 
“*F, T.” would do well to think this matter over again. If he 
would take Apostolic advice or example, and dwell some three 
years in some Arabia, he might come to a different conclusion. 
Much more might be said, but your space and time prevent. 
Euston Road, April 15th. THoMmas ALLEN. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street. —ADVT. 

‘‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘* Vowel” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. I0s., carriage 
free, and trial free, Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application, Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADVT. 
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preach on “The Seed Growing Secretly.” 
An Offertory. 


[PANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATION. 
BUSINESS MEETING, GOOD FRIDAY, 1879. 

1. Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev. C. J. Perry: That the 
general and treasurer’s reports, having been printed and distributed, be taken 
as read, and adopted, ’ 

2. Moved by the CHAIRMAN. seconded by the Rey. C. C. Coz: That the 
best thanks of this Association be given to the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., for his services in the Chapel this morning. 

3. Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. Mites Gerrarp: That the 
best thanks of this meeting be given to the retiring officers, and that the 
following ladies and gentlemen be the officers during the ensuing year :— 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—SuNpDAY EVENING 
Lectures.—April 2oth, the Rev. C. T. POYNTING, B.A., will 
: Service at 6 30. All Seats Free. 


PRESIDENT : 
Mr JESSE PILCHER, 


Vice-PRESIDENTS: 
Rev, Joseph Freeston, 
Rev. C. ‘T. Poynting, B.A. 
Mr. Edwin Winser. 


Mr. J. Dendy, B.A. 
ea Se Wright, B.A, 
Mr. Harry Rawson. 
Mr. Geo. Smith. 
TREASURER TO THE GENERAL FunD: 
Mr. George Leigh. 
TREASURER TO THE PUBLISHING FuND: 
Mr. Jesse Pilcher. 
Hon. SECRETARIES: 


Mr. John Reynolds, Newton, Hyde. 
Rey. P. M. Higginson, M.A., Handforth, Manchester, 


CoMMITTEE: 
Mrs, Rawson, ; Rev. T. Lloyd Jones. 
Mrs. Harland. Mr. James Kerfoot. 
Miss Shawcross. Mr. wr O. Kerfoot, 
Miss Salomonson, Mr. D. A. Little. 


Mr. W. C. Milnes. 
Rey. J. T. Marriott. 
Rev. R. Pilcher, B.A. 
Mr. Thos. Parry. 


Mrs. Poynting. 
Mr. E. B. Broadrick. 


Mr. John Dendy, jun. 
Rev. George Fox. 


Rey. James Harwood, B.A. Rev. H. Be Solly, M.A. 
Mr. Philip Herford,. Rev. Halliwell Thomas. 


Rev. E. Turland. 
Rey. William Harrison. Rev. D. Walmsley, B.A. 
Rey. F. H. Jones, B.A. Mr. Wigley. 
And the Delegates appointed by the various Schools and Local Unions. 


Mr. John Heys. 


Genera AGENT AND CoLLEcToR: 
Mr. Thomas Elgood, 28, Jackson’s Row, Manchester. 


4. Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev, R. Pircner, B.A.: 
That this meeting offers a cordial welcome to the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., representing the London Association; to Mr. A. H. Burgess, repre- 
senting the Midland Association; and the Rey. M.S. Dunbar, M.A., 
representing the West Riding Association, 

5. Moved by the CHarrman, seconded by Mr. Jno, Heys: That the 
best thanks of this meeting be given to the Monton congregation and the 
Sunday school for their Tmepicalee reception of the Association this day, 


WESTERN UNITARIAN & FREE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledges the kindness of those Ministers 
and Congregations in the District, by which it has been enabled to make the 
following arrangements, for the ANNUAL SERMONS and Collections in 
aid of its Funds, which’are this year more than ordinarily strained. 


PLACE, PREACHER. DATE. 
Aberdare, o2¢exesecesens se Rev. J. ne, emg oe oe April 27 
RE a eiieet Go case ees Rev. John Wright, B.A............... + 20 
BRIA WAE RS an 0 a 004 <u0 0 ct Ravetas. Bells ssaecd. «x SIA I oar ay 
Briatol — 5 .n5 oan eco este’ «4 Rey. A. N. Blatchford, B.A. ........6. 99 20 
Cheltenham ..........+++ Rev. W. Hargrave, M.A.......+s-ce002 yp 20 
Cirencestet, sig cds ties ad » «20 
BS Re Se er —) 
Collumpton ..... ‘ p27 
Colyton ..cc%ss-< 
Crediton ....4. » «20 
Crewkerne... jy SO 
Devonport.. mn 53 
Exeter .... ie 37 
Gloucester. . - Rev. Eevediveceevergectecien | gpf 27 
Merthyr Tydfil... . .Rev. Nestor R. Williams..........+008 49 20 
Moretonhampstead........Rev. E. H. Bollard ....seseeceeeeseee 99 20 
Shepton Mallett ..........Rev. W. Rodger Smyth ...csseseveeee yy 27 
Sidmouth DAL < ducducgiae Rus Wie SMMORMey ao 95 on one stchale-ep. -gy0 MD 
Stroud .. .. Mr, William Butcher...... 


. dase pistes vedees gp 8R 
Taunton... .«++ +++ s+ +++++.Reve John Birks ..........(Exact date unfixed) 
Tavistock ......see0se+eee REV. L. T. Badcock .....:....4.+++++eApril 27 
Topsham .. we oe ew, W. Sutherland 65... ce es ce ve cs ease 

i . Mr. Henry E. Bunce... 6... e0es cesses 


MOVE oy. oe deye se cesres 
At Frenchay, and at Trowbridge, local circumstances render it advisable 
to postpone for a while the Collections which have been kindly promised. 
' AMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD, 


Bristol, April 15th. Hon. Sec. 


BLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE ‘CHURCH. 


At the suggestion, and with the support of some friends who visited 
Blackpool on March oth, it has been decided to solicit SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for an AMERICAN ORGAN, in the belief that with better music the 
attractiveness and efficiency of the Services during the coming season will 
be increased Amount previously acknowledged, Ag. 115. 

New SvupscrirrTions. 


Miss Kate Taylor, Whalley Range (a thank offering for 
restorarion to health) .....+...+++ vee be 


im Wrigley, Wi 


aceocooce a 


will be thankfully received by Mr. J. H. Holt, 9, Talbot 
A. B, Camm, Blackpool, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


HRIST THE REVEALER; or, the | 
REVELATION of GOD and MAN in the SON | 


ROUSERS well made from Stylish 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 


COMING “WEEK, 


SURY: Bank .—On Sunday, school sermons | of GOD and the SON of MAN. A new and revised | from ros. 6d. to 258. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR'S, 

Biv the Rev, Re As Armattong, BoA at tend 6 90, | edition. ‘With TWO. ESSAYS re-printed, with the | LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24,OXFORD STREET, 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street CHAPEL.—On Sun- |!Editor's permission, ‘from the Theological Review.— | MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post. 

an i hh Kae the add Chas ‘ r Poyntin es B.A., will | 1: On The Doctrine of an Eternal Son. 2. On Prayer. | - —————_- —— - --—- -- — 
lecture on *' The Seed Growing Secretly"? =” “| By the same Author. Price 2s. 6d. MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 

MANCHESTER: Srnacewavs,— United teachers’ | gid his volume is published, with the kind consent and | 7S AAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 

} NCHES ER: SrrRaANGEW "a 3 ors - 5 ilinactire : Saat! cP atta ) NEN i : Shes 
meeting on Sanday afternoon, when Mr. Orlando E. tal pos pee eae Pal ea rs rE hook Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 


specially suitable for presentation to religious inquirers. 
For orders up to the end of April the subscription price 
of xs. 6d. will be charged; for six copies 1s. 4d. each; 
and for twelve copies 1s. 3d. each. Orders (prepaid) to 
be sent to Mr. H. T. Brace. 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


Heys will read a paper, ‘‘ Sunday School Reform.” 
MANCHESTER: Urrer Broox-street.—On Sunday, 

school sermons én aid of Lower Mosley-street Schools, 

by the Rev. C, J. Perry. B.A., at 10 45 and 6 30. 
WARRINGTON,.—On Monday, annual soirée and sale 


All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 
66, ORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH. SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


BRR korres 2 a 


of work inthe schoolroom. London. All the. Newest Improvements in 
/ESTERN UNITS N FREE CHRISTIAN | 7 eee ~< a8 rRE . > ‘ 7 

k URdOD Gn Bankes ae and pened 2 : HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by PREP BY hdl te pes rats Ae At ahs 
Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Cirencester,}Clifton, Credi- JOHN PAGE HOPPS, The Numbers for'1879 heh ac Bias sar aoe ab 3 
ton, Crew kerne, Merthyr, Moretonhampstead, Sid~- | will contain:—I. A series of nine lectures by the Editor | 257, Oxrorp-sT. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester, 


on—Satan ; or the ‘l'ragedy and Comedy of superstition. 
Il. A series of six lectures by the Rev. W. Mitchell on— 
| Science and Religion. III. A series of ‘Nineteenth 
Century Sermons” by the Rev Wm. Binns; T. W. 
| Freckleton; C. Hargrove, B.A.; W. Miall; T. Sadler, 
Ph. D. ; Professor Upton, B.A., B.Sc,; P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A.; John Wright, B.A., and others. IV. The usual 
essays, reviews, &c., of passing and permanent interest. 
Lhe Zruthsecker is pubhshed on the first of every 
month, price threepence. London: Williams and Norgate, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, Manchester : 
ohnson and Rawson, £9, Market-street, and J. Heywood, 
Jeansgate, Any Bookseller can supply the 77xthseeker 
to order. A Post Office Order for 3s. 6d., sent to the 
Editor (De Montford-street, Ey - or to the 
Publishers, will secure a copy for a year, by post, to any 
address. Two copies 6s., post free. 


ORK.—Monkbridge House, 79, Monk- 

gate.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—Principals: the MISSES DRUMMOND 
AND POWELL. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal. The NEXT TERM begins April the 24th, 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD and 
Miss LEWIN will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL 
for BOYS on Thursday, May 1st. 
Bingfield, Albert-road. 


GEA SIDE EDUCATION for GIRLS. 
; DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDEN.— Miss E. 
MARTIN’S PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on 
Thursday, May 8th. 


| TALIAN AND ENGLISH SINGING. 
A Lady (Pupil of Arditi) visits Pupils in the 
suburbs of Liverpool. Cheshire and Southport Schools 
attended.—Address S., Messrs. Dreaper, Bold-street, 
Liverpool. ° 


eabhes moe eee) See Se. 
DUCATION, BATH.-—-Mrs. JEFFERY’S 
BOARDER’ will Return April 28th. She Reecives 
Pupils attending the Bath High-school, and would herself 
direct the education of girls for whom private teaching 
is considered more desirable.— 9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds : gymnasium : own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


HEATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
Lond., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. Mathematics: John 
Bridge, M,A., Lond. The arrangements of the School 
permit of some girls being teceived with their brothers. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on May tst. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs Casz, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London, 


a ae: Nees eo TT SR oe ee a 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. EDWIN SMITH, 
M,A. (London and Heidelberg), Head Master. Mr. G. 
U. HENSON (London University), Second» Master. 
Thorough teaching in English and Science. London 
Matriculation Class. Prospectus and Educational Notes 
on application. SCHOOL RE-QPENS on Thursday, 
May 1st, 1879. 


a a eS a OS TL | ae 
FPUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, ‘RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind oh French and German are alternately 
spoken. niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


mouth, and Stroud. 


U PPER BROOK STREET FREE 
¥ ‘CHURCH.—The Rev. C. J. PERRY, of Liver- 
pool, will preach on Sunday the ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS in connection with the Lower Mosley-street 
Day and Sunday Schools. Morning Service, 10 45: 
Evening, 6 30. All Seats Free. Offertory. 


NOISES: IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
DDE HODHMAM UA ND: C.0., 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 

Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


R PHIL ED PS 8c5S On, 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73,5 DEANSGATE. 

A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, 

and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 

Moderate Prices. 


ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 


Depository for Storing Household Furniture, 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms} 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 

Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free. 

THOMAS TURNER 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 
88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


D MOI te iN PyonOaN.: 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 0, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 


URY.—BANK STREET CHAPEL. 

The ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached on Sunday, April 20th, 1879, .by the 
Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A,., of Nottingham, 
when collections will be made in aid of the School 
Funds. Service to commence in the morning at eleven 
e'clock, and in the evening at half-past six. 

Tea will be provided in the School at five o'clock, 

price sixpence each, for friends from neighbouring 
congregations, 


‘"OWER MOSLEY STREET DAY 
and SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL 
SERMONS in ve aimed Brook-street Free Church, in 
support of these Schools, will be preached on Sunday, 
April 2oth, by the Rev. C. J. PERRY, B.A., of Liver- 
pool. Morning Service at 10 45. Evening ‘Service at 


6 30. -A collection will be made .at the close of each 
Service. 


ARRINGTON.—CAIRO STREET 
CHAPEL.—The ANNUAL OONGREGA- 
TIONAL SOIREE and SALE of WORK will take 
place in the Schoolroom on Monday Evening next, 21st 
inst. Tea from six to seven, Prices—Adults, 1s.; 
Children, 6d. Admission after.tea, 6d. each. 


Des LANE CHAP E-L, 
FAILSWORTH. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS on April 27th. 
In the Morning, at 10 45, the Rev. J. McCON OCHIE, 
of Sale. Afternoon (Scholars’ Service), at 2 30, the 
Rev. JOS:-FREESTON. Evening, at 6 30, the Rey. 
J. HARWOOD, B.A., of Monton. 

"Buses, passing the Chapel gates, leave Market-street 
at to.a.m., 2 p.m,, and 6.p.m. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION will be held 
at Tamworth, April 28th, 1879. Service at x1 30 in Cole 
Hill Chapel. Preacher, ‘the oS H. W. CROSSKEY. 
Dinner at 1 30, in the Castle Hotel, 4s. each, Tea and 
Public Meeting in the Town Hall at 4 30, 1s. each. 
W. TALBOT, Esq., of Kidderminster, will preside. A 
Welcome will be given to the Rev. R. KE. Birks as 
minister of Tamworth. 


GALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL.~—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached on Sunday, May 4th. Morning, 10 45» 
évening 6 30, by the Rev. J. HARWOOD, B.A, of 
Monton. Callections.in.aid of the School Funds. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—The 
next MEETING will be held at Oldham on 
Thursday, June rgth, and any notice of motion must be 
in my hands before May xgth. 
H. E. DOWSON, Secretary. 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


M INigakY- [LO ClLHE: POOR, 
DISTRESS ACCOUNT. 

Since December the Committee have received and 
expended considerably. To save the cost of advertising, 
tbe Treasurer offers to send, to.any ene who will send a 
post-card to ask for it, a copy of the Report, ‘Lreasurer’s 
Account, and lists of Donations. This Ministry is charac- 
teristically Christian and Unsectarian. ‘During many 
years of quiet labour the Society has devoted itself to 
acquiring a large experience and a considerable personal 
acquaintance amongst our poor neighbours. ‘The Society 
discourages indiscriminate alms-giving. While it knows 
no distinction between neighbours who are in want, it 
endeavours to give its gifts only where and in such a 
manner that they me afford really healthy relief, and 


Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal tonew. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 


*DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 


iB. MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 
superior quality, 48s, for half-a-dozen, made to order. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSTERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


EA URNS, for Schools or Public 
a Parties, of strong Block Tin, with good Lever 
‘aps. _ 


I 
13/6 


2 4 6 gal. 
15/6 18/6 ar/- on 27/- 
Japanned the same price. 


If with two taps, 2/6 each extra. +o per cent allowed 
for cash, and carriage—otherwise net. An extra 5 per 
cent if a dozen are required. 


J. M? TIMMIS anv CO, 
(Late Knezsone & Timmis,) 
RONMONGERS anp MANUFACTURERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW GROCERY’ ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & sa, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 


[LVIAM WILKINSON. 
(From Mr. John Mark’s, St. Ann’s Square.) 
Kiet anp Irish Butters. SmAtt Smokep Hams. 


eB ee OS Me Fo of ann east by ne | T*DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Miss _ “BLACK TEAS:— s. d. 
table persons are only now beginning to come within the M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, No. x Victoria Mixture ..,. Bill 
cogeisance of outsiders. The Committee appeal tg the | Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examina- No. 2 Victoria Mixture , aria 
public for gifts. of money, and materials, and othe | tion, and ae the experience of several first-class No. 3 Victoria Mixture , 210 
WM. GASK Bul. Chatman, English schools, receives a limited number.of YOUNG No. 4 Victoria Mixture , 36 
S. A. STEINTHAL Secretary. LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the excellent No. 5 Victoria Mixture . ee 
ia he “ . Wy Cotlege of the town, with home assistance. _ Climate very No. 6 Victoria Mixture .5....000ceeeee00 II 
Dey HARROP Gerace > G healt! ¥ with mild winter. Hot and other mineral s rings. | : 
Rev. B. WALKER 3 Foon Sane acer. petted, | English and German references. For terms and ir, 5, DALTON STREET, CLIFFORD STREET, 
-™ 'R. D. DARBISHIRE. Tne particulars address as above. OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER, 
. D. Dz Rs ‘ ; 
Sores Manchester |-7 ONDON : SHIRLEYS TEMPER-|R, P ££ fT, 


ANCE HOTEL, 


7, Queen’s uare, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plai Sa : 


lain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


LACKPOOL.—CHanniING House, 
30, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierrsss. 


Visitors will find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent 
on application. 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 
Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &e., 
second-hand, from £3.—Experkin’s Bicycle Depot, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL: 


I-G°BIY. A N D—6-O-®, 
IRONMONGERS AND GASFITTERS, 
Beg to inform their friends and the public of their 
ReMovAL from 15, Piccapitty, to 9, VICTORIA 
BUILDINGS, ST. MARY'S GATE, MANCHESTER. 
ee a s-  etee  see 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


M ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET‘ 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


RUNKS, PO TMANTEAWUS, 

_SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING _BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases? Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 


pee Seg Fy 
122, e Oratane ane eC RSTER: 
posite 's Warehouse. 
M.BiOannss AnD Repairs PromPriy ExecuTep. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize M 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 


and sole maker of the IMPERCE 
TRUSS. the CEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


Estimates GIVEN AND WORKNEN SENT TO ANY PART 
oF Town or Country, 


References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. ‘ 


es 
NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstasuisuHep 177 


bn 5 H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS., : 
One oF THE Larczst Stocks 1n THE KrnGpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
EN REE PS EEL 8 as ok onc ae ol 


R. H. Brocxersa ¢ 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
oes 
Specialities—The Registéred Reversible Woggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. . 


A Lady wishes to get a Situation fora 
trustworthy Young Girl, as UNDER NURSE, 
or Under Housemaid, or Nurse to one child.—Address 
M. M. Chape! House, Tenterden, Ashford. 


AE RRS RP STE DEES 
LADY, just returned from the Conti- 
nent, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESI- 
DENT .. GOVERNESS. Acquirements — English, 
German, French, Music. & Singing: references given and 
required.—Address L.O., Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 
OOD GENERAL SERVANT 
WANTED in a small family: must be experienced. 
Address H., //erald Office. : 
——————— = = 


RGAN FOR SALE.—A fine, three 

manual Organ, from Bury Unitarian Chapel, 22 

stops, OY Wren.—Apply W. E. Rickardeen, Organ Builder, 
Organ Factory, Multon-street, Hulme, Manchester. 


OR SALE, the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of the Middle-class Boarding 
School conducted by the late Benjamin Templar, at 
pe tp The premises are healthily situated, and 
the school in full working order.—For particulars apply 
to John Watts, Ph. D., 23, Strutt-street, Manchester, 


CAR PENTERS’ CHANTS.—Selections 
from this work repointed for the use of choirs by 
F. Poynting, Monton, Eccles, tg whom apply. 


HE PULPIT AND THE STAGE, 
14d. _ By the. Rev. J. M. DIXON, Hull’ 


London: E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane: ad, 
free, from the Author, 4 Pod Bir 


BAND OF 


extensive variety of the newest 
choicest ji at moderate - 
rooms, at greatly reduced prices, — 
- WuHotesaLe WAREHOUSE! 


93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


‘ost free, 1s. 6d. 


each, 
FAITH MESSE 


NGER; 


: Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs. Crutches, 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts Chest at qe La et 
Vols. x, 2, 3, and ? Expanders for round sboulders =. 6 Old Millgate Boxpers, Decorations, Gop Moutpines, PAINTERS 
Address, GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD, | Mencken, {" Found lta _ Vannisues, &c., &c, 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and | 


Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers | 


April 18, 1879. 
ROOK’S DANDELION COFFEE 


1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing three times the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 
SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS, 
In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists ;* also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c, 
76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER, 


CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK’S, as WorTHLEss 
QuaLirizs ARE OrTen SussTrruTep. 


W. Morris anp A 


LADIES ann GENTLEMEN'S 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre- 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. ' 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozén, 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester, | i ; 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


GTRENGTH FOR THE WEAK, 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
is particularly called to.one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES 


of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the: 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting ; 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the: 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and 
other low states of the system indicating the presence 


serious. 
(Testimonial from Sir CHartes Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) _ — 
“T have for some years recommended Lie mica 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most 
results, I find it to bea very pure preparati ont 
amongst other shings free and unoxydized 4 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has alway 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the- 
sluggish, the tazy and languid arise baie maf 
and refreshed, with an appetite for (oo oat for ny 
[2 


society or business.” Cuares Locock, 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, 
both body and brain, supplying: mental and 
‘power, and nerve and brain fi It is not at 
medicine, being rage different to anything e 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. - <8) mes cus 3 


To prevent confusion when you ask for Lizxic’s- 


: CueEmicat Foop see that you | as our . 
/ ; Kecots ecti all ove Botan _— 
which are numerous. Remember BIG'S - 
CueEmicat Foon isa medicine sold in 4 
bearing the Government Stamp, = 4 


The public are warned against spuriot 
to 


to any part upon receipt of Stamps or Post Off 
Order, > ad 4a te 


og ett 
aout 


LIEBIG & CO. : 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.! 


THROAT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryne! 

and irritation, inducing cough and affect 

For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujube 
cerine, in these agreeable confections being mit 
to the glands at the aioment they are ery: by t! 

of sucking, becomes actively healing. 

and 1s. boxes, labelled “James Evrs & Co., Homer 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received: ‘*Gent! 
men,—lIt may, perhaps, interest you to know 

an extended trial, I ak found your Glycerir 

of considerable benefit (with or without medi 

in almost all forms of t it’ disease. 

clear the voice. In no case can igo ee 

Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hotes, L.R, 

Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear 


Marriage. oo eat 
WURTZBURG—CUFF.—On the oth ° ins - 
Unitarian Chapel, Bath, by tee John Wrigh 
B.A., Edward Alber tree nc 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Fitchett Cuff, of Moorlands Merriott, Somerset 
HYDE—MOTTRAM,—On the it 


Chapel, Gee the Rev. H, E 
B.A., Frank Woolley? ounger son of E 
of Dukinfield, to Annie Charlotte, ; u 
Thomas Mottram, The Grange, Hyde. 


a aon 


BARRON.—On the rith inst., at F 
BACKSHELL --On he and insts at. 
mye D . 

Highgate Road, London, William Bo 


GRAINGER be cil 

w t 

Selovad Gis cf heal 
lds, near Coseley, 


4 cag 


Adee 


DALTRY.—On the 3rd_ 


Obe Ghitarian Rerald. 
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AND EXTRACTS. 


A brisk trade continues to be carried on in Church 
preferments, though the publisher of the Private 
Patrons Gazette laments that “ the selling value” has 
during the last two or three years “undoubtedly 
depreciated.” Among intending purchasers of advow- 
sons one intimates that he is seeking “a position 
suited to astronomical observations ;’ a second insists 
that the parish shall “afford pleasant society ;” a third 
stipulates for a residence “ suitable for a clergyman of 
high connections,” and a fourth, while announcing 
“‘ purchase money ready,” cautiously adds, “ but only 
a good investment entertained.” The conductor of 
the periodical indulges the hope that, with “an im- 
provement in financial matters, amd trade generally,” 
there will be “an upward movement” in the value of 
Church property. 


In M. Renan’s letter to the Journal des Débats, on 
the subject of the physical appearance of St. Paul, the 
newly-elected academician maintains that the Apostle 
of the Gentiles was afflicted with rheumatism. His 
constitution, says M. Renan, although robust, was not 
perfectly healthy, for he mysteriously alludes to a 
‘secret trial, which he describes as a “dart deep sunk 
in his flesh.” Much, continues M. Renan, has been 
written about this dart, or rather pain, which afflicted 
St. Paul, and it must assuredly have been an infirmity. 
It cannot be an allusion to the temptations from which 
St. Anthony suffered, as St. Paul tells us himself that 
he was not subject to aJlurements of that nature. M. 
Renan has thought over the subject for two months, 
and he says, ‘This pain in St. Paul’s flesh seems to 
me to be an exact definition of rheumatism, which, to 
use the Apostle’s expression, is a true angel of Satan, 
who tortures the patient delivered over to him as a 
measure of salutary humiliation.” 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette, in a leader on 
Friday last, has a fling at Unitarianism and the Rey. 
H. W. Crosskey (who occupies the pulpit filled formerly 
by the late Rev. S. Bache), arising out of a speech of 
our friend Dr. Laird Collier. We think we can see 
through the veil which covers the writer of the article, 
and regret that more generosity and modesty does not 
temper his zeal. He makes it appear that Dr. Collier, 
in urging that Unitarians should take care to teach 
their children something about “sin, heaven, and hell,” 
and teach them also religious opinions until they are 
old enough to judge for themselves, was setting himself 
in opposition to the late Education League and to Mr. 

y as an exponent of its principles, which he 
assumes were hostile to Christian education. Such 
assumptions are unfair, and the writer, we think, 
should be conscious of it. We don’t believe Dr. 
~ Laird Collier had in his mind any thought about the 

Education League. He expressly referred to habits 
of neglect in this matter too much __prevail- 

ing among Unitarians. The editor of thes Gazeéee, 
as a man of letters, should have some respect 
for truth and fair play, and however strong his 
political bias in favour of Conservatism, he should 
at least deal honourably with his opponents. 
Why on earth does he take it for granted that the 
_ handing over to the School Board of the Hurst- 
_day schools is an instance of the failure of 
Initarian educational enterprise? He must know 

it is nothing of the kind. The very same thing has 
Banc at our Rochdale i Mission. kay 
; the enierprises were a complete success. More- 
o speak of a school as ed that is in active 
1 is yery much like telling an untruth, 
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Brooke Herford thinks that the whole Christian 
world—of Protestantism at least—is rapidly coming 
to a larger, simpler faith in the Unity of God, while 
there is a growing distaste for all attempts at minute 
definitions of the Divine. He writes, in Unity: “It 
is not that men have less faith, and so want to 
take refuge in greater vagueness, it is that they 
have more reverence, and I think more intellectual 
humility. We have largely to thank science for that 
humility. Science has given men such glimpses 
of the vast and awful forces which are moving 
even in the outer folds of Nature, that when.we try to 
get back of these to that still greater Mystery of which 
these forces are the movements and the method, we 
can but fold our hands in an awe that shrinks from 
words—from all mere words of definition, at any 
rate. The words that come home to our hearts to-day 
are those which simply utter the feelings of life’s 
holiest, tenderest hours, and shadow forth an Almighty 
Presence of love and care, and slowly-moving, bene- 
ficent will.” 


Unity has nowhere seen the growth and influence 
of Unitarianism in America better stated than by 
C. W. Wendte, in a letter to the Cincinnati Gazette, in 
defence of our body. He says the first church the 
pilgrim fathers planted in this country, “the congrega- 
tion organised at Leyden, Holland, and reorganised at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1620, has in the course of years 
and the evolution of faith become Unitarian in its 
belief and fellowship, although it still, I believe, retains 
its old covenant, which is of astonishing breadth and 
liberality compared with those of many of our modern 
orthodox churches. The original Puritan Church, at 
Salem, Mass., organised in 1629, those at Watertown, 
Roxbury and Dorchester, formed in the following 
year, and the First and Second churches of Boston, 
have all become Unitarian in their faith and worship. 
In all, this denomination holds 39 of the ancient 
Puritan societies organised previous to the year 1700. 
The last seven presidents of Harvard College have been 
of this faith. The City of Boston, once the stronghold 
of Puritanism, now has 31 Unitarian congregations, or 
more than any other single denomination.” Mr. 
Wendte claims that the Unitarian denomination has 
been the most influential in forming popular character 
and institutions of any in America, and gives a long 
list of names and adds: “Eight years ago a body of 
orthodox clergymen planted their feet on Plymouth 
Rock and swore renewed fealty to the creed of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It was an imposing and yet a 
melancholy spectacle. Puritanism asa creed, a church, 
or a social institution, is obsolete, and rapidly passing 
from the scene; butthe Puritanspirit, that diviner temper 
and moral starting point of our religious fathers, their 
lofty trust in God, their loyalty to the laws, their respect 
for the majesty of conscience, their emphasis of the 
right and duty of private judgment, their belief in the 
priceless value of every individual soul—these con- 
stituted the true interior and animating spirit of 
Puritanism. ” 


The Guardian, discussing the growing question 
whether the present development of Examinations at 
our schools and Universities is beneficial or not to the 
majority of ordinary boys and young men, says:—Any 
one who reads for himself, or gathers from the recol- 
lections of old people, something about the intellectual 
condition of (say) Oxford and Cambridge in the old 
days before class-lists, when the Degree Examination 
was the merest farce, can form some idea of the possible 
condition to which we might return. A few gifted 
minds asserted themselves, as they would have done 
anywhere; but it is hardly possible that even they should 
have benefited by the conditions under which they 
found themselves—nay, we know in some cases that 
they did not, and they afterwards lamented the lethargy 
and indifference into which their A/ma Mater had 
sunk—“‘vitta situ verigue effeta.” Thus (we are in- 
debted to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Life of Johnson for 
recalling these instances) Gibbon tells us that he passed 
at Oxford “the most idle and unprofitable months of 
his whole life;” and if Oxford renounced him as a son 
he was equally willing to renounce her as a mother. 
Adam Smith found in the indolence which pervaded 
the place an illustration of the consequences of neg- 
lecting the true principles of supply and demand in the 
endowment of learning, And John Wesley, while still 
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in residence asa Fellow of Lincoln, spoke out thus 
from the University pulpit:—“Have not pride and 
haughtiness of spirit, impatience and peevishness, sloth 
and indolence, gluttony and sensuality, and even a 
proverbial uselessness, been objected to us, perhaps not 
always by our enemies nor wholly without ground?” 
Is it certain that Oxford might not fall back into such 
evil ways, if the conditions which made them possible 
could be restored? One of those conditions, un- 
doubtedly, was the absence of direct stimulus to 
industry such as Examinations provide; and voluntarily 
to fling aside that stimulus would be at best a hazardous 
experiment. Juéatis mutandis, the same applies to 
“all schools and seminaries of useful learning.” 


A pleasing instance of liberality in the little agri- 
cultural town of Whitchurch, Salop, has just reached 
us. It is not often, even where our people are wealthy 
and influential, that the minister of our church 
is chosen as the representative of the Nonconformist 
clergy at public gatherings. At the annual dinner of 
the Whitchurch rifle corps on Monday last, however, 
under the presidency of Captain Lee and Captain 
Stanley Leighton, M.P. for North Shropshire, the toast 
of “The Clergy of all Denominations” was responded 
to by the Rev. John Lee, vicar of Tilstock, and the 
Rev. W. Carey Walters, minister of the Free Christian 
Church. The chairman (who, though a Broad Church- 
man, is a strong Conservative), in introducing Mr. 
Walters, spoke in high terms of his zeal and ability, 
and of the work he had done in the town. Mr. 
Walters, in responding, referred to the increased 
liberality of feeling in the town, and the earnest desire 
he felt that his work should not be considered antagon- 
istic to that of the ministers of the Established Church. 
They each had an identical work, he said, to do, and 
he felt that each preferred to do it in his own way. 
He was glad to believe that most of the members of 
the corps were connected with some place of worship— 
the neglect of worship by some of them, however, 
was a real grief to all the ministers of the town. 
Their conduct reminded him of a story of William 
Penn. He lived for a time in a house in Essex-street, 
Strand, and had a peephole, through which he could 
see his visitors. Being very much pressed by creditors, 
this was necessary. One day a writ was brought. 
Penn’s wife opened the door. “Is Mr. Penn in?” 
said the bearer. ‘He is in,” said Mrs. Penn, “and 
will see thee directly.” The bearer waited wearily for 
a long time, and rang again. “You said Mr. Penn 
would see me directly,” said he. “So he hath seen 
thee,” rejoined the wife, “and he doth not like the 
look of thee, and he hath gone his way.” But surely 
they must have strangely-constituted minds if, among 
all the representatives of religious thought, they could 
find none of whom they liked the look. 


The Synod of the English Presbyterian Church, 
now sitting in London, was opened by the Rey. Dr. 
W. Graham, of Liverpool, the Moderator, who reviewed. 
all the questions and topics which had agitated the 
Presbyterian body for the last 50 years. Prominent 
among these was the voluntary controversy and the 
struggle which resulted in the establishment of the 
Free Church of Scotland. He commented on the 
happy consummation, which at last, and after 14 years 
of what were called negotiations, had been effected by 
the union of the United Presbyterian body with that 
Church, which would be the means of increasing the 
strength and the efficiency of the Presbyterian Church 
throughout the land. Speaking in the place in which 
they were assembled, he could not help alluding to 
the history of the building, and to some of the men 
who had adorned it. It was erected 50 years ago, 
when on its being opened the unrivalled eloquence of 
Edward Irving thundered within its walls, touching 
the hearts and piercing the consciences of the crowds 
who assembled in it. That man was one of the heroes 
of the Church. His aspirations after divine truth 
were so lofty that he soared high above all his com- 
peers. Then came his successor, James Hamilton, 
who if he did not belong to the heroes, at all events 
belonged to the saints of the Church.—On the con- 
clusion of the Moderator’s address, a motion was made 
and unanimously adopted, that he should allow it to 
be printed and published, which the rev. doctor at 
once consented to do, 
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A LESSON TAUGHT BY A KISS. 


Ir comes back like a dream: the sombre room 
Gray with the dusk of eve—the ceaseless rain 
That beat impatient on tht window pane— 

And a pale face as fair as lily-bloom, 

A sw t low voice that questioned through the gloom 


“Do you not know me?” I, made weak by pain, 

Strove to remember face or voice in vain, 

-\nd answered ‘‘No! who are you?” Speaking not 
She lower bent, and with lips soft and warm 
Kissed me upon the mouth, and like a charm 

Thrilied me with knowledge. Ah, all unforgot 

Her welcome sweet that ever was my lot ! 

And thus I learnt how kindred souls may meet 

Voiceless, unseen, and render heaven complete. 

KATE 


Whalley Range. TAYLOR. 


THE BOY AND THE DUKE. 


‘\ FARMER was one day at work in the fields, when he 


saw a party of huntsmen riding about his farm. He 


had one field that he was specially anxious they should 


not ride over, as the crop was ina condition to be 
badly injured by the tramp of horses; so he despatched 
a boy in his employ to this field, telling him to shut 
the gate, and keep watch over it, and on no account 
to suffer it to be opened. The boy went as he was bid, 
but was scarcelyat his post before thehuntsmencame up, 
peremptorily ordering the gate to be opened. This the 
boy declined to do, stating the orders he had received, 
and his determination not to disobey them. Threats 
and bribes were offered, alike in vain. One after 
another came forward as spokesman, but all with the 
same result; the boy remained immovable in his deter- 


mination not to open the gate. After a while, one of 


the party advanced, and said, in commanding tones:— 


“My boy, do you know me? Iam the Duke of 


Wellington,—one not accustomed to be disobeyed; and 
{ command you to open that gate, that I and my friends 
may pass through.” 

The-boy lifted his cap and stood uncovered before 
the man whom all England delighted to honour ; then 
answered firmly, “I am sure the Duke of Wellington 
would not wish me to disobey orders. I must keep 
this gate shut; no one is to pass through but with my 
master’s express permission. ” 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior lifted his own 
hat, and said, “I honour the man or boy who can be 
neither bribed nor frightened into doing wrong. With 
an army of such soldiers, I could conquer not only the 
French, but the world.” And, handing the boy a 
glittering sovereign, the old duke put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped away; while the boy ran off to his work, 
shouting at the top of his voice, “Hurrah! hurrah! I’ve 
done what Napoleon couldn’t do,—I’ve kept out the 
Duke of Wellington !”— Selected. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Book of Genesis, chaps. i.—xviii., XX.—KXV., 7 
flebrew, without Points, &c.; and A Short 
flebvew Grammar without Points. By Samuel 
Sharpe. London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 


The former of these pamphlets has been recently 
published by our indefatigable and venerable friend, 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe, as a specimen of the Hebrew 
Text brought into a more rational condition. The 
ordinary Hebrew Bible is printed in a peculiar way 
(as the result of the system of vowel points,) inasmuch 
as prefixes, such as the article, various prepositions, 
and the conjunction and, and suffixes denoting ‘pro- 
nouns, &c., are attached to the word to which they 
grammatically belong. Thus the first verse of the 
second chapter of Genesis is printed :—And were 
finished the heavens and the earth and all their host.” 
But this is a condition in which no modern tongue is 
ever presented to the reader, and in which no editor 
of a Greek or Latin manuscript would think of printing 
it. Accordingly, Mr. Sharpe has printed the greater 
part of the Genesis Narrative in the modern style. All 
ithe prefixes are separated from the words to which 
they are commonly attached, constituting words by 
themselves ; while the suffixes, which are often but 
fragments of words, and cannot therefore be always 
thus separated, are divided from the main word by the 
use of the apostrophe or comma above the line. More- 
over, while in the ordinary Hebrew Bible there are 
very few breaks in the stream of words, and very few 
stops except certain verse-dividers, Mr.-Sharpe has 
further broken the narrative into convenient paragraphs, 
has used modern punctuation in all its forms, and 
caused every sentence and every proper name to begin 
with a capital letter. The poetry is also denoted by 
being printed in short lines, forming a sort of Hebrew 
blank verse. Now the value of such an amendment 
of the condition of the text can be understood by all 
students of the Hebrew language, but can be best 
appreciated by learners, especially by those who are 
seeking to conquer it without the assistance of a master. 
For although helps in this direction have been pub- 
lished, they have never been of a satisfactory character; 
he common device, for instance, of distinguishing 
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inflections and suffixes from the root by the use of 
open types, fails wholly in the important matter of 
shewing which is an inflection, and which is a suffix, 
&c. By the use of Mr. Sharpe’s pamphlet, however, 
the text is reduced to absolute simplicity, and most of 
the perplexities which stand in the way of the young 
student have vanished. But it will be argued, how 
can a young student learn to read “Hebrew at all from 
a text which is “without points,” and which, by the 
very division of words therein adopted, makes the use 
of the points a much greater difficulty than any which 
are removed? The answer is, “reject the points.” 
These constitute a commentary upon the text, 
which, however venerable from its age, is wholly 
without authority. At present the student generally 
decides on the authority of that commentary whether 
a verb, for example, is of the kal, niphal, piel, pual, 
hiphil, or hophal conjugation ; let him decide this on 
the authority of the context, or from other considera- 
tions arising out of the text itself To be able to do 
this, let him study the language by the aid of the 
Grammar without Points (published by Mr. Sharpe), 
With its 60 pages, instead of using the ponderous tome 
of Gesenius, with its 388 pages. The Grammar has a 
very suitable companion, as “reading book,” in the 
Genesis, and armed with these, together with a good 
dictionary, no one need despair of being able to 
become master of this ancient, and to some of us 
most attractive and interesting Shemitic language. 
A. P, 


The Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By 
Samuel Sharpe. Second edition, enlarged. London: 
J. Russell Smith. 


Ir is a most surprising circumstance that the vast 
majority of even the Unitarian laity manifest complete 
indifference as to the origin and history, the authenticity 
and genuineness of the books of the New Testament. 
Gentlemen who would be greatly shocked if their sons 
were unable to give an account of the contents of the 
4éneid, or should suggest a date for Aristophanes 
which would make him a contemporary with the 
author of Zhe Persians, are wholly undisturbed at their 
inability to form the slightest notion of the argument 
of the Epistle to the Romans, or to gain the faintest 
idea as to the period of St. Paul’s life in which it was 
written. The little book whose title is placed at the 
head of this notice, has been composed by Mr. Sharpe 
with a view to the dispersion of this too common 
ignorance, and to the spread of a deeper interest in 
one of the most important sukjects of New Testament 
criticism. “ Doubts,” says the author, “have been 
thrown upon the genuineness of some of the Epistles, 
and grave charges made against the trustworthiness of 
the Acts;” doubts caused largely by the simple circum- 
stance that the order in which the letters of Paul were 
written has not been correctly noticed even in the 
more popular lives of the Apostle. An important 
feature in this book, therefore, is the attempt to give a 
more reliable chronology in regard to this matter. 
And in the main the author has been. eminently 
successful Many important results follow from the 
order of the Epistles which Mr. Sharpe has adopted, 
results which are briefly summed up in what is called 
“the preface,” but which is so important that it would 
have better constituted an introductory chapter, and 
must be by no means passed over by any reader who 
desires to get benefit from the perusal of the work. 
But the book is not only an argument for a certain 
chronological arrangement of Paul’s writings ; it-is also 
a chronology of his life, and as such is very valuable 
to those who cannot possess longer and more elaborate 
lives of the great Apostle. It must be mentioned, 
however, that the author appears to assume the 
genuineness of more of the narrative of the Acts 
than modern criticism is disposed to allow, a circum- 
stance which appears to arise from the fact that 
he attributes the whole of that book to Silyanus 
(or Lucius), the companion of St. Paul, whereas 
it is more probable that the author of the Acts 
was not this Lucius (Luke), but one who, employing 
various sources for his narrative, used an exceed- 
ingly trustworthy one furnished by Luke, now notice- 
able in those-parts of “the Acts” in which the pronoun 
“we” occurs. Probably, therefore, it is not on the 
authority of Paul’s chosen companion that we are told 
that Paul circumcised Timothy, “because he was the 
son of a Greek father,” which statement our author 
accepts as true. Mr. Sharpe also states that St. Paul 
circumcised Titus, out of regard “to the prejudices of 
others;” but in the great and solemn crisis in which 
Paul and the gospel were then placed we cannot con- 
ceive of him so doing, and his own account in 
“Galatians” appears to state the very opposite, viz., 
that when at Antioch “certain false brethren—from 
Jerusalem (?)—came in to spy out our liberty” (from 
circumcision, &c.) but that he would not yield to them 
for an hour, would not compel Titus, who was a 
Greek, to be circumcised, but took him up to Jerusalem 
that the question might be discussed — Mr. 
Sharpe’s remarks as to the “ darkness” that came upon 
Elymas, the magician, and his omission of all state- 


ment that the attempted worship of Paul and Barnabas | 


at Lystra was caused by the miracles wrought upon a 
lame man, are both significant suggestions, that he does 
not rely implicitly upon the historical character of all 
the statements of “the Acts.” This, perhaps, is most 
clearly seen in the paragraph which deals with the 
well known discrepancy between Paul’s account of a 
visit to Jerusalem to make a statement about “his 
Gospel,”*and the account in Acts of the holding of a 
council of the Jerusalem church. Mr, Sharpe says, 
“if we note any difference between Acts and the 
Epistle to the Galatians in this matter, it is only that 
the good-natured historian has softened the account of 
the quarrel between the apostles;” but this really 
means that from good nature the writer has given a 
false colouring to the whole course of events, Again, 
Mr. Sharpe says “the writer of the Acts, led perhaps 
by kind feelings towards Peter, had kept back Peter’s 
name in his account of the dispute;’ but the real fact 
seems to be that the true author of Acts, seeking to 
reconcile the Pauline and Petrine parties in the church, 
not only kept back names, but also frequently 
coloured both the words.and deeds of the two great 
apostles with that view. On the other hand Mr. 
Sharpe has done much in this little book in the way 
of showing that negative criticism has gone very much 
too far, and that its conclusions are not all so reliable 
as is sometimes thought. He endeavours very earnestly 
to prove that all the Epistles (except that to the 
Hebrews) which are attributed to Paul, were really 
written by him. In some instances ke appears to 
have succeeded, but not so clearly in others The 
fact that some of the Epistles use the phraseology of 
Gnosticism is a powerful argument that they belong to 
a period later than that of Paul; this is cleverly met by 
thestatement that though the Gnostics did not come itto 
notice as a sect before 120 A.D., they were not then 
first born, and had for a long time disturbed the 
church. But then it does not appear how, if, Paul 
ironically blames Gnosticism in 1 Cor. viii, he can 
bring himself to make such free use of its phraseology 
in “Colossians.” But, as before said, the great value 
of Mr. Sharpe’s book consists in the chronology of the 
the Epistles, and we may add, in the clear and concise 
summaries of their contents. For, as he observes, 
“during the 13 years which passed between Paul’s 
writing the first and last of his Epistles, he had been 
actively engaged in -religious teaching and in con- 
troversy. During these busy years his opinions cannot 
but have changed on many matters; the earlier and 
the later Epistles are likely to differ in thought; and 
it is only after the order of the Epistles has been 
established . . . that the theologian can enter 
with confidence upon his higher office of explaining 
the Apostle’s words.” On this ground alone we recom- 
mend Mr. Sharpe’s book to the careful study of such 
readers as desire to possess some real information con- 
cerning Paul and his writings. Aeke 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: ANNIVERSARY 
PROCEEDINGS, ‘ane. 
CONGREGATIONALIST MINISTERS ON UNITARIANISM. 


ON Easter Sunday the anniversary sermons of the Church 
of the Divine Unity were preached by the Rev. W. Carey 
Walters, of Whitchurch, whose father was formerly the 
pastor of one of the Baptist churches in this town, In 
spite of very inclement weather large c igregations 
assembled, both morning and evening. 3 
On the day following the annual soirée was held, when 
a large company partook of tea in the schoolrooms, At 
a quarter to seven o’clock there was an adjournment to 
the church, where the chair was taken by the pastor (the 
Rev. ALFRED PAYNE), who was supported by the Revs. 
W. Carey Walters, H. E. Radbourne (Congregeceeeliat) 
B, J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc. (Congregationalist), W. i and 
R. C. Smith; Mr. Councillor Brown; Messrs. G. G. 
Laidler (secretary), W. Clayton (treasurer), Jos. Clephan, 
J. Glover, J. B. Ellis, J. Watson, V. Errington, J. Johnson, 
and others. ; 
The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, gave a 
retrospective glance over the history of the con: 
during the eight years in which he had been connected 
with it. That period had seen many changes, but wey 
had been accompanied by reasons for satisfaction. It 
had been a period both of consolidation ane ees 
but they had never been in so satisfactory a as 
they Were at this present moment. The past 
been one of anxiety for churches, as for other 
they had felt the strain of bad times, and the in ce of 
the unusually severe winter. But, notwi these 


things, their church had made satisfactory e 
Passing in review the various institutions, he a 


them all to be in a healthy condition, and 
vigorous life. He also referred to a new 
had been constituted during the 


past year, which 
as —_ Welcome and Society,” it 


isitation 


known 


$ 
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promote this aim they met from week to week. Conse- 
quently, it represented great affirmations, which he would 
not then summarise, only appealing to them whether it 
was not just those affirmations which most stirred the 
pulses of their spirit’s life? He pleaded for earnestness. 
Let them rise to that conception of their glorious Gospel, 
and catch more of the spirit of the Master, then would 
they be borne forward towards the perfect life, and never 
doubt but that God had a great future in store for them. 
Mr. JOSEPH CLEPHAN then proposed the best thanks 
of the congregation to Mr. Walters for his services. He 


referred to the great value of the preacher’s discourses, | 


and to Mr. Walters’s former connection with Newcastle. 
He also complimented him upon the energy and ability 


he had displayed in founding a church, and in gathering | 


around him an attached congregation. In closing his 
remarks he called on the meeting to give a hearty support 
to the resolution, hoping that they might soon have Mr. 
Walters amongst them again. 


Mr. JOHN GLOVER seconded the resolution, and stated 
how important was the subject with which Mr. Walters 
had dealt in his sermons, vzz., the place of Christ in our 
system of religion, representing him, not as an abstraction, 
but as a living reality, the example for all our striving. 
He had known Mr. Walters from his boyhood, and 
seconded the resolution with no ordinary feelings. 

The resolution was carried with great enthusiasm. 

The Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, who was received with 
loud applause, said he thanked them for their kindness 
with no uncommon feelings. He had listened to Mr. 
Glover and to Mr. Clephan with delight, since he could 
assure them, as the former had said, that in parting with 
an old theology he had not parted with his religion. For 
whatever was real in his religious life in former days 
remained, and had been increased now that many dark 
clouds had passed away. He had not taken the name 
Unitarian, but ministered in a church in which people can 
meet with readiness to receive all the truth God may 
speak, and to work for the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, which is the cause of Christ. He still looked back 
with love to his old religious home, and had only indigna- 
tion for those who, coming out from old associations, had 
looked upon them with contempt or hate. Yet the platform 
on which he stood that night was better for him; he was 
there with a gladder heart and a freer spirit. He did not 
indeed think that our free churches are perfect. One 
root-error of ours is-the feeling that the age is wholly on 
our side, and that we have nothing to do but to subscribe 
to a church and attend once a Sunday or once a fortnight. 
The spirit of the age is what we make it, and we shall 
only succeed according as we impregnate it with true 
views of God and of Christ. Free thought is a glorious 
thing, but there is something more glorious still, viz., 

_earnest Christian work. We must live in the very spirit 
of the Master. Therefore Unitarians must make a living 
t instead of dreaming of the past or of the future. 

o be the church of the future we must be the church of 
to-day. Our congregations must not be mere political 
centres. We must not try to save men by mere baths 
and. washhouses, but by the spirit of Jesus. If, as a 
minister, he was to be only a political agitator, he did not 
see why he need be set apart for the office or make any 
Sacrifice in its behalf. Let ministers and people give 
themselves, heart and soul, to the lifting up of the sin- 
burdened souls of men, and then being a church of to-day 

_ they would be the church ofthe future. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Councillor BROWN then briefly moved “ That the 
cordial sympathy of this meeting be given to neighbouring 
congregations, and to all workers in the cause of pure and 
undefiled religion,” which was seconded by Mr. G. G. 
LAIDLER, and unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. H. E. RADBOURNE first responded, and was 
received with great satisfaction. He was glad to believe 
that the feeling expressed in the resolution was recipro- 
cated by many churches of other names. Unfortunately 
there was a fear of anything like a public expression of 
it. He was glad to be there and to congratulate his 
friend, Mr. Payne, upon the continued and increasing 
success of his congregation, for its success was the success 

of all. Unitarians had their principles, so had Congre- 
’ ae but the chief aim of neither was the mere 
issemination of these. Their chief aim was the spread 

of godliness. He had been brought up to believe that 
the spread of Unitarianism was the strangulation of 
Christianity, but he rejoiced to believe that such notions 
were passing away; such was the result of his experience. 
The feeling was taking possession of people that Uni- 
‘tarianism was not an ugly monster, after all, and he 
thought the time was coming when exchanges of pulpits 
‘between its ministers and those of other denominations 
would not be an impossible thing. The important thing 
was that all should place themselves in the line of Christ’s 
life; and the great purpose of that life was to beautify 
‘humanity. In spite of great differences between us, 
, there were great points of unity, and if we can 
live together in brotherly sympathy, that was a great proof 
that God’s spirit was working to that very end of making 
their lives more beautiful. They could not measure the 
york of the spirit of brotherhood. If Christianity made 
their lives beautiful and loveable they would have an 
attractive power hardly to be conceived of. And the best 
~. ccess for this or any church was the degree to 
ey had attained to the character which God had 


ty of the Lord our God be upon 
Re SNELL was next called upon. He was 
welcomed and made a very. earnest and happy 

course of it he said that he thought that 
supposed to te Unitarians from 
oy, gman a ee and he thanked God 
we now no longer upon a man as a foe 
use he stands on the other side 


present. “ 
The Rey. CAREY WALTERS 
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members of different sects to mingle with each other. | entering the Rawdon College he had preached hi 


There was more sympathy for Unitarians than Unitarians 
knew of or believed in. Others and they, were not work- 
ing on divergent, but on consequent lines, and he prayed 
that continued blessings might attend the different folds 
of the great Christian folk, so that one day they might be 
seen to belong to one great divine family. (Loud 
applause.) 

Rey. W. ELLIOTT also responded to the resolution. He 
said he had never attended so hearty, earnest, and liberal 
spirited a meeting. He was glad of the breadth of the 
resolution and rejoiced in all that had been said in the 
speeches upon it, and cordially trusted that the tone of 
the meeting might extend, that so our common love for 
God and reverence for his Son might still more fully 
abound. (Applause.) 

Rev. R. C. SMITH then spoke to the sentiment “ May 
liberal thought be united with a fervent spirit in all efforts 
to extend the influence of pure Christianity.” He thought 
Newcastle must be famed for liberality of thought, and 
judging from the course of the evening’s proceedings he did 
not see there was need for him to dwell upon that part of 
his subject. He considered, however, that the fervency 
of spirit which the followers of liberal thought believed in 
was not understood by the outside world. It consisted in 
the cultivation of their spiritual natures. He went in for 
perfect freedom, but combined with it that earnestness 
which would make it real and give scope for that devo- 
tional feeling which would elevate them nearer to God 
Himself. Let the devotional parts of our religious services 
be kept fully in view, while they also kept their intelli- 
gence on a par with the progress of the age. A more 
fervent spirit would help them in their relations with those 
outside our borders, and would induce them to offer the 
right hand of fellowship and of love. (Applause.) 

Messrs. J. Watson, J. B. Ellis, V. Errington, and J. 
Johnston, also took part in the proceedings, which were 
deversified with an excellent selection from the “ Messiah” 
and the “Creation,” well rendered by the choir, and 
brought to a close by prayer and the benediction. 


SOUTH SHIELDS: ANNUAL MEETING. 


ON Sunday the 13th inst., the anniversary sermons were 
preached in the morning by the Rev. W. Elliott, of 
Sunderland, and in the evening by the Rev. Alfred Payne, 
of Newcastle. Although the weather was most unfayour- 
able—snow and hail falling at intervals—the congregations 
compared most favourably with former years. 

On Tuesday the annual congregational tea meeting was 
held in the schoolroom, and the number that sat down far 
exceeded any similar meeting since the erection of the 
church. Large contingents of friends were present from 
Newcastle and Sunderland. The tables were provided 
by and presided over by Mrs. T. Hornby, Mrs. J. H. 
Thompson, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Can, the Misses Marshall, 
Miss Pringle, and Mrs. R. C. Smith. After tea a public 
meeting was held in the church, and although having to 
contend against the wintry storms, was large and 
animated. 

The Rev. R. COWLEY SMITH presided, and expressed 
the pleasure he felt at seeing such an excellent meeting. 
He reminded those present that this was the first Easter 
he had spent among them. As it was the annual 
congregational gathering it was looked forward to during 
the year and regarded as a kind of balancing up time of 
their affairs—with himself it had been an event to which 
he had looked forward to with more or less anxiety—now 
it had arrived, and he was thankful to say that on the 
whole the hopes that had been raised months ago had 
been realised, and he was told that this was the most 
successful and the largest meeting the church had known. 

Mr. T. HORNBY gave a resumé of the church’s work, 

uoting from the congregational reports recently pub- 
lished. It was most gratifying to find that although from 
removals and losses from death, &c., some few months 
ago, their roll of membership was below the average, that 
owing to new seatholders, the number stood now above, 
and not below the average; the attendances at the services 
were steadily increasing; the school was rising week by 
week both in number and interest, although the balance 
sheet showed a deficit of £14. Still even that was £10 
better than last year, in addition to which they were now 
raising £15 per annum more than in former years towards 
the minister’s stipend. Their general collections for the 
past year amounted to over £10 in excess of former years. 
Their special collection for the hospital in October last 
was treble in amount. He would ask them to allow him 
to read in confirmation of this the closing paragraph of 
the committee’s report: “ Your committee feel that never 
in the history of the church have things in general looked 
so promising, and feel confident that, with due patience, 
earnest endeavour, a faithful working together, each 
individual member continuing in the future that same 
self-denial as in the past, that God’s blessing will attend 
them and crown their labours with success, and make 
their religious principles a joy to themselves and a blessing 
to those around them.” Mr. Hornby referred in kindly 
terms to Mr. Smith’s management, and to the important 
assistance Mrs. Smith was rendering, in the work of the 
church—especially in the Sunday school; and concluded 
by moving a vote of thanks to the ministers who had 
preached on Sunday. 

Mr. WM. HoRNby (in the absence of Mr. Dryden, 
chairman of the committee, through illness) seconded the 
resolution, which was carried with acclamation, 

The Rev. WM. ELLIOTT responded in a speech of much 
force, expressing his pleasure at seeing the spirit which 
seemed to inspire this young congregation, and urging the 
members to greater earnestness. 

The Rev. ALFRED PAYNE also responded, and expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to be with them. He had been 
in the habit of visiting them for the past five or six years, 
and he had certainly not seen so good a meeting as the 


itchurch), in responding 
to the welcome to visitors, spoke of the mixed sensations 
the visit to Shields had called up in his heart. Before 
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‘and transferred into a child of light,” 
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s trial 
sermon for admission in South Shields, and for that 
reason it would be understood how naturally tremulous h« 
was when his thoughts wandered back those few year 
Still, although that sermon was preached when he stood 
in a different position to the one he now occupied, he 
happy to say there was not one word in that sermon 
which he could not speak from the pulpit above him 
to-day. He had not altered, he had simply gone straight 
on, trying to do his duty day by day. He objected to 
being shown round the country as a convert—he had 
simply followed the path of truth and duty, and was still 
prepared to do so, lead him where it might. He depre- 
cated a Unitarian feeling of exclusiveness as such, and 
referring to the meeting at Newcastle on the previous 
day, said it was a grand thing to see two Trinitarian 
Nonconformist ministers standing upon the platform of 
the Unitarian church, and rising above the prejudices of 
their congregations, daring to cut away the barriers from 
between them. The fact of such a scene ought to spread 
all over the country, when a Congregational minister (as 


one did that evening) said that whereas in his boyish day 
the Unitarian was pictured to him as the “ devil personified 
it showed 
liberality of thought was spreading. (Applause.) 

Resolutions of thanks were then passed to those who 
had provided the tea, to the secretary, and to the chairman. 

In acknowledging the vote the CHAIRMAN stated that 
it was the intention of the committee to commence open- 
air meetings on Sunday afternoons so soon as the weathe 
would permit. 

A hymn and the benediction brought this most successful 
meeting to a close. 


ty 
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BIRMINGHAM: HURST STREET DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 


ON Sunday week, the 39th anniversary sermons in aid of 
the funds of this institution were preached in the Church 
of the Messiah, Broad-street, to crowded congregations, by 
the Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier, and the collections realised 
nearly £50. 

On Monday evening the annual meeting was held m 
Hurst-street Chapel. Mr. T. KENRICK presided, and there 
were also present the Revs Dr. Collier, H. W. Crosskey, 
and B. Wright; Councillor Payton; Messrs. W. Earl, 
Brooke Smith, F. Grew, S. Greenway, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN said the object of the mission was to 
raise the moral and social condition of the poorest of 
classes in the town, and also the better class of artisans. 
He hoped the congregation in Hurst-street would shortly 
become self-supporting. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Rev. Dr. Collier for 
his sermons on the previous day.—Dr. COLLIER, in reply, 
said if Unitarians did not teach their children religion 
other people would do it for them. Fancy a lad in 
Birmingham growing up during the impressionable years 
from Io to 21 without having religious ideas and impres- 
sions. Ifthe lad did not receive those impressions from 
the Unitarians he would get them from some one else. 
He maintained that they were responsible for the culture 
and training of their children until they became old 
enough to think for themselves. Unitarians ought to 
teach their children about sin, heaven and hell; and the 
sooner they got rid of the cant about not teaching their 
children religious opinions and doctrines the better it 
would be for them religiously and morally. 

Mr. EARL read the annual report, which congratulated 
the supporters of the mission upon its continued usefulness, 
The necessity for the mission was as great now as ever. 
Notwithstanding the depression in trade the contributions 
from Hurst-street Chapel were equal to any former year. 
The Provident Society had again been a pecuniary success, 
and the realised fund amounted to £1,500, The committee 
had decided to close the Hurst-street day schools, and 
concentrate their efforts on the mission, 

Rev. B. WRIGHT reported that he had found a great 
amount of destitution and misery among the poor during 
the hard winter. A great amount of work had been done 
by the various agencies of the mission, and much good 
had been accomplished. The congregation and Sunday 
schools had raised during the year the sum of £96. 12s. 
The Sunday schools had been fully sustained, the present 
number of scholars being 366, amongst whom 115 prizes . 
had been awarded for regular attendance. In the Sunday 
Savings Club £353 had been deposited, and the total 
amount received in the various “clubs was £830, and che 
amount paid out £710. 15s. He attributed a good deal 
of the distress that existed in the town to the intemperate 
habits of the people. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, in moving the adoption of 
the report, and that sympathy should be expressed with 
Mr. Wright in his laborious work, explained that the 
closing of the Hurst-street Day Schools was the result of 
the acceptance by the town and State of the duty of furnish- 
ing elementary education. Still they must recognise the 
necessity and value of the work which had been done by 
the Hurst-street Schools in their time and season. A few 
years ago the deficiency of educational accommodation in 
Birmingham was so great that from 20,000 to 30,000. 
children were left in the streets. The School Board had 
raised the attendance about 150 per cent. He referred 
with satisfaction to the impartial manner in which the town 
relief fund had been administered, and the beneficial results 
of the fund. Referring to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, he said that the Government were squandering the 
treasures of the country in preparations for war, when 
there were broad lands in the colonies in which many 
people could find the means of living, and which required 
only the fostering care of the Government. He wished to 
see some system adopted in the distribution of labour, and 
he was of opinion that many of the people in the old world 
could have a fresh start in the new at a tithe of the expense 
wasted on wicked and abominable wars. A wise Govern- 
ment would direct its attention to this subject, and the 
disgrace of much suffering would be lifted from amongst 
them.—The motion was seconded by Mr. BROOKE SMITH, 
and adopted. 
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and the immortality of the soul denied. If a man 
cannot find sufficient proof of these he should at 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FIELD. 


THERE grew a poppy in a plot of corn, nN : 

And three men went thereby, before the heat least not disturb the faith of others. If one saw thata 
Had drawn from out the field beneath their feet doctrine which he did not believe was causing serious 
The freshness of the dew-drops and the morn. aoa : A : 

Then did the loveliness of that lone flower injury, it would be his duty to attack it. But where 
Strike in upon the sense of all the three : the result is “to leave desolation where before was 
And one, a youth, spake in that thoughtful hour, ; 3 

And said, ‘‘ Methinks this poppy well might be beauty and joy, then let us be careful, says Mr, Sun- 
Some rich dark Southern beauty, sleepy-sweet, DERLAND ; adding, no doubt with cause, that he doesn’ 
Girt with a bending ring of gracious men. 


The second, one that was of riper years, think Mr. INGERsoLt is as careful as he should be in 


Made ver,“ Nay, a blood-red banner, torn this matter. The unfair treatment to which the Bible 
By steel of strife, and blown with winds of war, ii : 

And guarded round by ranks of shining spears. ” 1s exposed—as if a man, professing to give you a 
Then spake to them the third, whose head was hoar— | correct picture’ of Michigan, should paint for you only 
** Death comes to love and war; what aid they then? 

This flower has one speech only unto me, her boulders, sand heaps, and swamps, and declare to 
That man is as the grass, and all his pride you “this is Michigan ”__the irreverent and flippant 
Of war, and beauty of love shall suddenly 


Fade like the flowers in the sad autumn-tide; 


way in which sacred things generally are treated, are 
The wind sweeps over them, and they are gone!” 


pointed out as doing much harm, in one direction 


And thereupon those three went silent on, : ; ; 
And the low sunlight lay uncrossed by shade, especially; young men are apt to be carried off their 
Until a maiden came, who hummed a song feet by a brilliant, dashing speaker, a fashion grows 
For very gladness, as she tripped along, : ns : d 2 

The freshness of the morning in her eyes; of irreverence and flippant dealing with sacred subjects, 


Nor was she moved as they, in anywise, 
To any thought of that which makes afraid, 
But stopped and plucked the poppy from the ground 
And set it on the whiteness of her dress, 
And so passed on, with added loveliness. 
No hidden inner meaning had she found, 
Nor thought of strife or death to make her sad— 
The sole sweet beauty was enough for her: 
She took God’s thought, the poppy, and was glad— 
So was she Nature’s best interpreter. 
— Spectator. 


anda crop of INGERSOLLS springs up wherever he hasbeen, 
On the other hand, Mr. INGERSOLL is credited with 
doing good, and not a little good, in showing up the 
crudeness and unworthiness of popular views of Gop, 
the flimsiness of the foundation on which religion is 
often made to stand, the consequences of erecting an 
infallibility for the Bible ; and generally, in exposing 
cant and startling people into thinking. 

From the account here given of the Atheistic pro- 
paganda in America, it seems to differ little from that 
in England. Judging from effects which have fallen 
under our own observation, we should be disposed to 
think that more harm than good is done by this 
agency in both countries. The good is being done, 
and better done, by other agencies, without the accom- 
paniment of so much that has to be regretted. Mr, 
SUNDERLAND considers that, after all, those who are 
“responsible” for INGERSOLL are the churches which 
have for so many centuries been building up and 
maintaining the system of error which he is doing his 
part to overturn. Against those errors liberal and 
rational Christians have pleaded with candid and 
thoughtful arguments, but the public ear remained 
deaf to their charming ; and now comes INGERSOLL, 
who will make them listen and give heed. In this 
respect we must look up to the Iconoc.asr with some 
admiration and thankfulness. Yet, withall, we should 
be more satisfied if we were quite clear how the 
INGERSOLLS are to be got rid of. “A _ purer, nobler, 
more rational religion,” as~Mr. SUNDERLAND says, is, 
no doubt, the means. But how is that to be brought 
to bear on the world? There lies the open query. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
Place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it-weleoome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Witiiam Eviery CHANNING. 
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ROBERT INGERSOLL AND ATHEISM 
IN AMERICA. 


THE Rey. J. T. SuNpERLAND, who so effectively dealt 
with some of Mr. Moopir’s statements from the pulpit 
of the church where Moopte’s mother still worshipped, 
who afterwards did a spell of energetic work in 
Chicago, and is now settled at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has recently published a sermon, the title of which is 
a fair index of the contents: “Robert Ingersoll: his 
theology examined. His influence traced. Is he 
doing harm? Is he doing good? Who is responsible 
for him? Is the next quarter century to produce a 
crop of Ingersolls? How are Ingersoll’s to be got 
rid of?” Of INcERsoLr himself Ropert CoLLYER 
gives some description in the Table Talk of a late 
number of Unzty—comparing the platform orator of 
to-day “‘roystering round as the popular advocate of 
Atheism at 25,000 dollars a year,” with the Roperr 
INGERSOLL he met some years ago, on a train, with 
whom he spent the best part of a morning—“one 
of the pleasantest mornings I ever spent with any 
man in my life.” Mr. CoLtyer was then struck 
especially with the gentleness of his companion, which 
he describes with characteristic wealth of imagery : 
“This gentleness one loves so in a man of his mould 
was in him then swaying through the breeze of our 
good-natured contention, as the blue-bells sway in the 
wind on the New Hampshire hills, holding all their 
‘sweetness intact, and balancing themselves on their 
slender stems through storm and shine.” Hearing 
him on the platform, however, the other day, Mr. 
Cottyer found the spirit that had so charmed him 
absent, overlaid, or lost. There was no longer deep 
calling unto deep; but rather a fitful rush and leap of 
turbid waters. The change from the man of some- 
what austere thought, going on his lonely way, to the 
“Kopert in motley, trying to laugh down. the deep 
and most sacred convictions of men,” is surely a 
significant deterioration of character. 

To the question Is INGERSoLL doing good or is he 
doing harm? Mr. Cottyer would answer, “there 
is ground for neither hope nor fear as we stand on 
that side or this about the advance of atheism, so long 
as this remains the best method of its choicest 
champions. ‘This serious race of ours can weigh such 
advocacy at its true worth easily. It is only as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.” 

Mr. SUNDERLAND looks at the matter differently. 
He thinks it does harm to have the existence of Gop 


THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 


PROTESTANTISM is rapidly receiving large accessions 
in France. It is said that the great proportion of 
honours at the Paris Exposition were carried off by 


Ministry counted three Protestants out of the nine; and 
now the WappINGTON Ministry numbers six Pro- 
testants (including M. JuLes Ferry, Minister of Public 
Instruction) to three more or less Catholic. Admiral 
JAUREGUIBERRY, like M. JuLes FERRY, is a convert, 
but his change from the Catholic Church to the Pro- 
testant is of some years’ standing. Some time since, 
M. Pau Boucuard, ex-prefect of a department in the 
South of France, withdrew from the Romish Com- 
munion and joined the Protestant Church. Many 
others followed. Says a contemporary :— 

One of the earliest was M. Renouvier, editor of Za Critique 
philosophique, politique, scientifique et littéraire, who has added 
to his review a quarterly supplement, the Critique Religieuse, as 
an organ of the new movement. With him goes M. Pillon, his 
associate in the review. Another adherent is Jules Favre, who 
manifests his faith by occasional newspaper articles. The 
pamphleteer of the new party is Eugene Reveillaud, whose 
brochure, ‘La Question Religieuse ct la Solution Protestante, ” 
is the best brief exposition of the reasons ofthe movement. These 
are names enough to show the character of the party. Its num- 
bers may be guessed at from the fact, announced a few weeks 
since by the Journal du Protestantisme Francais, that there are 
now on file in the Bureau of the Minister of Public Worship no 
less than forty-five applications for the organisation of new con- 
gregations in the Established Protestant Church, There is no 
doubt that we are in the presence of a bold politico-religious 
movement to carry Republican France over from Catholicism to 
the Protestant Church; and if the open war which the Catholic 
clergy has waged against the Republic is the occasion of their 
loss in the impending contest, there will be few outside of their 
own communion to sympathise in their griefs, 


Protestant artists and artisans. At its exit the DuFAURE. 


April 28, 1879. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIES ADVICE TO 
CHURCHES AND CLERGY, 


IN proposing the toast of the clergy at the annual meeting of 
the Argyleshire Society, held on Tuesday evening wee 
Professor Blackie said that it seemed to have Sein: 
some minds that the clergy were the authors of all evil, 
and that no good could be done in the world until they 
were sent out of the way, and the Liberal newspapers got 
everything under their thumb. The clergy, he thought 
were really at bottom of a great quantity of good, and the 
deserved the utmost credit for the work they did, hick 
could not be overtaken by any other class in the community. 
It seemed to him, however, that. the present was a fitting 
opportunity for him to give the clergy a word or two of 
advice. It appeared to him that fighting was the besetting 
sin of ‘all sects, and he urged them to take good advice 
from old Blackie, who loved them all, and whom they all 
loved, although he made no pretentions to orthodoxy at 
all—(laughter)—and henceforth to make it their object to 
perfect one another, nat in harsh words or hard deeds, 
but only in love and good works. The second advice he 
would give them was not to go to war with the spirit of the 
age, but if any man showed a little tendency not to be 
quite comfortable within the folds of the jackets made by 
men some 300 years ago, liking a little more room—let 
them not kick that man out of their church, if he was a 
pious man anda learned man; rather let them extend 
their boundaries slightly. He told them as a man who 
loved plain speaking, that the Church, be it Established 
or Free, that sought to exclude a man of such earnest piety 
and extraordinary learning as Professor Smith was simply 
cutting its own throat. Then, in the third place, he said 
that not only the people of Scotland, but much more, the 
clergy of Scotland, were suffering from sermons. It was 
simply cruelty to animals to ask the ministers with their 
multifarious duties to write two sermons a week; and 
although it was natural that those who were engaged in 
commercial pursuits should like to have their ears tickled 
and the empty chambers of their lazy brains filled with 
sermons—(laughter)—the present system was doing an 
immense amount of harm, as any diluted trash was used 
to fill up a half-hour. It seemed to him that it would be 
well to. establish an order of preachers, men who could 
preach, and send them round the counties and through 
towns, instead of making poor men concoct sermons, whom 
God never made for sermonising, and whose efforts were 
crowned with the lamentable but natural result of sending 
people to sleep. The clergy would, he hoped, take his 
advice to heart, and endeavour to act upon it. The Rey. 
F. L. Robertson, replying to the toast, admitted that it 
would be better for all parties if there were fewer sermons 
and more devotional services. The idea of establishing 
an order of peripatetic parsons was a good one, at least 
for those who would receive offices under it. It Shey 
to him that it would be well to endeavour to get laymen 
to speak to them from their pulpits—not the converted 
convict, or the converted pugilist, or the converted sweep, 
or the converted butcher, or any of that rot and nonsense, 
since their opinions were not of the smallest value to any- 
one except persons of their respective classes, but laymen 
of culture and ability. The effect of this course would be 
to stir the waters of the clerical mind, which were apt to 
become sluggish, and help ministers to preach sermons of 
a practical nature which would assist men to lead good 
useful lives, and be a credit to themselves and those with 
whom they were connected. 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOO 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-second annual meeting was held at the Great 
Meeting, Leicester, on Easter Monday. A service was 
held at one o’clock when the devotional part was conducted 
by the Rev. J. C. Lunn, of Loughborough, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., of 
Liverpool. There was a large attendance. Luncheon 
was provided in the lower schoolroom immediately after the 
service. Subsequently ‘ ‘ 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held in the upper schoolroom, the President of the 
Association (Mr. M. P. MANFIELD) of Northampton, 
occupying the chair, and the audience consistin of ladies 
and gentlemen from various towns in the dis 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, were 
adopted, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
Mr. KNIGHT. ' 

The CHAIRMAN proposed votes of thanks to the Rey. J. 
C. Lunn, and the Rev. Charles Beard, for their services in 
the morning. Rey. A. W. WORTHINGTON, of Mansfield, 
seconded. Both gentlemen responded. 

The CHAIRMAN then gave an address, in which he urged 
those who were engaged in the work of the Association to 
renewed effort, and gave a cordial welcome to h 
Freeston, of Manchester, Mr. S. Wilberforce, West Ri 
and Mr. Stanley, of London, who acknowledged th 
pliment on behalf of the Associations which they repre 
each gentleman eye ae A en ith 
Association in any work which they ought argued 
for the peitintdenear the objects they had in view.—The 
SECRETARY then presented the annual report, which was 
taken as read. The substance of this report red in 
our issue of April 11th. The Treasurer’s balance s | 
shows the Association £7. 17s. 3d. in debt. It is, hon 
satisfactory to notice that when the arrears d 
schools on Teachers’ Notes are paid, the 
penses of the year have been covered by 
receipts (exclusive of donations), so that when 
due to the treasurer is paid off the Associati 
perfectly satisfactory financial condition. 

A discussion ensued, and eventually the — 
report was adopted, and the officers for the 
appointed. —— 


cad 


DEBATE ON EXAMINATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT then : 
WRIGHT seconded, a vote Sinks 
Jones, B.A., of Oldham, who 


the examinations,—This was cartied, ‘and 


April 25, 1879. 


‘distributed the certificates which had been gained.—The 
CHAIRMAN briefly moved that the examination scheme be 
continued for another year. 

The Rey. C. D. BADLAND, in seconding, argued that it 
would be advantageous to teachers to have their work 
tested. Examinations, he said, tended to bring out the | 
higher religious influences, as well as to communicate 
general ideas to the students. Notwithstanding that the 
number of children annually presented for examination 
had decreased, he saw no reason why the scheme should 
be discontinued, the papers examined this year having 
increased in efficiency. 

Miss GuipFoRD (Nottingham) proposed an amend- 
ment: “That this Association declines to proceed with 
any further examinations than those already arranged for.” 
She believed that by continuing the scheme they were 


reducing the schools to the level of day schools. The 
secular education which had been given in the past had 
been very useful, but she wished that that should only be 
a secondary consideration. Financially, she thought the 
money could be better spent in grants of books. 

Miss GITTENS (Leicester) seconded the amendment. 
She pointed out the inconveniences that arose from the 
clashing of the examination with the natural year. She 
did not under-rate systematic teaching, but teachers 
should remember that their work in Sunday schools was 
totally different from teaching in day schools. 

A long discussion followed, during which the Rev. J. 
PAGE Hopps objected to the statement that some teachers 
were afraid of work. The Great Meeting schools were 
the largest in the district, and were worked by a splendid 
band of efficient and hard working teachers. He 
announced himself in favour of personal action, and sug- 
gested that a middle course should be adopted, by which 
those schools who preferred examinations might have 
them, and those who objected to them might possess the 
power to leave them alone. 

The Rey. A. W. WORTHINGTON suggested that teachers 
should in that respect have the power of managing their 
classes according to their own desires. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the original resolution, 
authorising the holding of examinations, was passed in 
June, 1875, and was to the effect that they should be held 
for those schools which desired them. 

The Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, Nottingham, suggested that 
the scheme should be continued for another year as tend- 
ing towards the education of the teachers. 

The Rey. J. PAGE Hopps proposed an addition to the 
motion, that the examination should be left for adoption 
only by such schools and teachers as might feel it to be a 
help in their work. 

he Rey. A. W. WORTHINGTON seconded. 

The Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG pointed out that that 
would not alter the system which had been pursued during 
the last three years. The question they had to decide 
was whether the Association would take upon itself to 
give encouragement to the examinations in any way. 

Desultory conversation took place, and eventually the 
resolution was passed with the addition of the words 
proposed by Mr. Hopps.—An adjournment was then 

for tea, after which 

The appointment of the examination sub-committee 
was left in the hands of the general committee. It was 
agreed that the next annual meeting should be held at 
‘Derby, on Easter Monday, 1880, and votes of thanks were 
passed to the Revs. A. W. Worthington and J. J. Wright, 
who are leaving the district, and to the president and 
secretary.—The public meeting was held afterwards, the 
Rey. J. Page Hopps presiding, and in his opening remarks 
referred to the usefulness of Sunday schools, and the duty 
of parents with regard to their children. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHER.—THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


_ Mr. J. B. GARDNER, of Sheffield, then proceeded to 
wead a paper on “The Spirit ofthe Teacher.” He said if 
they could answer satisfactorily what their primary object 
was in gathering the young together, and what they 
intended to do with them, or for them, they would dis- 
cover the exact kind of spirit which would be most likely 
to secure good results. It was not so much the clever as 
the good teacher that was wanted, for nothing less than 
-an unstinted devotion to their work would make it 
successful. They did more for their scholars by the 
influence of their own lives than by the teaching of lessons 
from text books. By personal sympathy they reached 
the inmost nature of the child, which mere statement or 
selene could notdo. But he did not forget that the 
unday school was a place where practical work had to 
be accomplished, and where proper discipline had to be 
‘maintained, but that should also be characterised by a 
kind and sympathising spirit. It would be the best 
tee of good order in their schools, and would be 

e strongest bond of union among their teachers and 
officers. It ought not to be confined within the narrow 
limits of the schoolroom, but should be extended to the 
home, the workshop, and the street. Their work was one 
of the noblest they could be engaged in, and if they 
continued in it with a spirit of faithful consecration, they 
‘would journey to heaven in the company of some of the 
best and noblest of their race. 
_ On the motion of Mr. ALFRED PAGET, seconded by the 
, A. W. WORTHINGTON, a vote of thanks was passed 
reader of the paper. 
of Nottingham, offered a few remarks on the 
of schools, and the Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED 
poke of the necessity of developing the intellectual 
The | -R. A. ARMSTRONG said by their annual 
seemed to make numbers a test of the 


- 
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| mind. The work the Society had been doing in the past 
| did not seem—in that particular aspect of it—to be quite 
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) reaction, and that the result of the knowledge which was 
| brought to bear would be to restore many books to a 


position which they had not heretofore occupied. 

The Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON instanced the low morality 
which was now becoming prevalent both in home and 
foreign politics. Leading newspapers, and leading public 
speakers, thought it perfectly proper to say unblushingly 
that nations, in their conduct towards each other, had 
nothing to do with principles or morals, but only had to 
consider what was convenient, or contributed to their own 
interests. Thus a strong nation tyrannised over, and took 
the territory, and slew the subjects of a weaker nation. 
They ought, however, to teach their children that nations 
as well as individuals must before committing any action | 
ask the simple question “Is it right?” 

The proceedings were enlivened by the performance | 
of vocal and instrumental music.—Votes of thanks were 
accorded to the friends of Leicester for the welcome they 
had given the Association, and the meeting terminated. 

Sa - 


THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY, BELFAST. 


ON Sunday, the 13th inst., the 48th anniversary services 


in connection with this society were held, the Rev. Frank 
W. Walters, of Glasgow, and the Rev. Harold Rylett, of 
Moneyrea, being the preachers for the day. Inthe morn- 
ing Mr. Walters preached in the church of the Second 
Congregation, Rosemary-street, on “The Holy Catholic 
Church,” and in the evening at Mountpottinger Church 
on “The Ultimate Principle of Protestantism.” Mr. 
Rylett preached in the house of the Second Congregation 
in the evening, on “The Gospel for this Age.” Collections 
were taken up on behalf of the Society at all the services, 
and at Carrickfergus and Hopeton-street, Belfast. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst., the annual business 
meeting of the Association was held in the Lecture Hall 
of the Second Congregation. The Rev. J. C. Street, 
president of the Society, occupied the chair, and there 
were also present the Rev. F. W. Walters, of Glasgow, 
Dr. Chotzner, Rabbi, Belfast; Alex. Gordon, M.A., Belfast; 
Harold Rylett, Moneyrea; J. Pollard, D. Thompson, and 
Jas. Cooper, Belfast; Messrs. C. J. Street, M.A., Lon- 
don; T. M‘Clelland, J. M. Darbishire, Jas. M‘Williams, 
E. A. Fuhr, John F. Mulligan, R. M‘Calmont, Herbert 
Darbishire, T. Coleman, E. G.,David, David Young, 
A. M‘Mechan, Wm. Dobbin, D. Lowry, Wm. M‘Calmont, 
John D. Magee, John Ritchie, W. A. Adamson (Carrick- 
fergus), John Greenfield, J. Dempster, J. Dobbin, Hugh 
Hyndman, LL.B.; Edward Gardner, LL.B. (Down- 
patrick) ; James Kinnear, D. W. Moore, J. R. Neill, 
Thomas E. Osborne, Henry Ferguson, James Henderson, 
George Fisher, J. L. Polley, John Lees, Wm. Rankin, 
J. G. Dobbin, H. Fleming, John Millin, Adam Millin, 
S. C. Lowry, Henry Napier, Henry Jackson, Joseph 
Fulton, Wm. Moore, James Johnson, W. R. Stitt, Arthur 
J. Stitt, Henry Hunter, Jas. Hamilton, John Lowrey, 
and Joseph Andrews. 

Mr. J. F. MULLIGAN, hon. sec., announced that letters 
had been received from Rev. Henry Ierson, British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, London, and Mr. John 
Reynolds, Manchester, the former explaining that it had 
been difficult to obtain a gentleman who was willing to 
spare the time which would be occupied by a visit to 
Belfast, and expressing the feeling that if the preacher of 
the day had been a member of the Council of the Associa- 
tion he might have been induced to be their representative. 
Mr. Reynolds, on behalf of the Manchester District Sun- 
day School Association, deeply regretted that the Rev. 
Philip Higginson was at that moment unable to visit 
Belfast. A letter was also read from the Rev. William 
Bennett, of Paisley, of the Scottish Association, saying 
that as the Rev. F. W. Walters was to be present at the 
meeting, he would no doubt represent their Association. 

The CHAIRMAN said that it fell to his lot, as president 
of the Society for the present year, to occupy the chair 
that evening. The reports which would be presented by 
the secretaries and the treasurer would detail the work 
which the Society had endeavoured to accomplish during 
the year that had closed, and would indicate the line of 
action upon which they had been working. He would 
not anticipate the reports, but would let them speak for 
themselves. This was the 48th anniversary of the Uni- 
tarian Society. The Society had had a long history, and 
that history had been very varied; but in the main the 
Society had been one which had represented an earnest 
and progressive spirit, and its members had tried according 
to their light to stand on the side of freedom of inquiry 
and honesty of expression. There had been times when 
it was thought that those two great object were imperilled, 
at all events were placed in some passing danger, and 
good men and true felt it necessary to vindicate those 
great principles and to stand shoulder to shoulder in their 
defence. They succeeded in their object, and the 
Society that day, representing the old principles, also 
represented in a larger way the more progressive element 
which belongs to the liberal churches of this age. The 
methods of action adopted by the Society had been some- 
what peculiar, but then their circumstances had been 
somewhat peculiar. Though amongst themselves they 
had probably been somewhat divided as between the old 
school and the new school—they had been the advance 
guard of the great liberal army, and they had felt them- 
selves placed in positions of considerable difficulty and 
trial during many periods of their history. The literature 
which they scr 9 they were not able to obtain through 
ordinary booksellers ; facilities for spreading their litera- 
ture were not at their command, and only by the living 
voice were they able to make known their principles. It 
was because of these circumstances that the Unitarian 
Society took the peculiar method it had followed of 
establishing in the town a book store where the literature 
they desired to have could be obtained without difficulty, 
rv | from whence it could be circulated. But a great 
change had taken place in the general aspect of the public 


as necessary now as it was. Scarcely any bookseller 
would now refuse to order the books wanted, and the 
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facilities for spreading their literature were now far greater 
than they formerly were. Yet the Society kept up their 
depository and book store, and they provided the o'd 
facilities for the development and spread of their literature. 
He thought it would be a grave question for the friends 
of the Society to consider whether they could not find in 
the future some other and some more influential means 
adapted to the wants of the present day than the keeping 
up of a book store for the circulation of literature. 
Probably in the way of the publication of some monthly 
organ, probably in the publication of free-thought papers 
and sermons and their wide circulation and distribution, 
probably in the holding of conferences and lectures in 
different parts of the North of Ireland, or in some such 


ways, the Unitarian Society might see it possible to adapt 
itself more to the interests of the present age. Probably 
some plan might be matured during the year by which 


some results for good of that kind might be obtained. 
He spoke now simply on his own_ responsibility, 
not committing his colleagues to anything, but hoping 


that in the near future they would find a_ wider 
sphere of usefulness than they now occupied. Not 
that he would undervalue the work of the past. 


They had adapted themselves to the work of the day, 
and done it as best they could. Probably there was a 
better work to be done, yet it did not reveal itself to them 
at the time, and they did that which came nearest to hand 
as best they could. But he thought probably they would 
all begin to feel that they could work more effectually if 
they could work more connectedly. He found himself 
under the necessity of putting larger meanings into the 
words in common use among them. Either the world 
about him was growing, or his capacity for outlook was 
growing, for few of the old words seemed to him suffi- 
ciently large to contain the growing thought, and the 
moving life, and the boundless activity that abounds in 
the hearts and consciences of men to-day. He was glad 
enough to call himself Unitarian to-day, though he had 
to put a much larger meaning into the word than his old 
minister and fathers did. The word Christianity itself 
had to include within it something broader than the creeds 
of Christendom will allow. It should be as large and as 
comprehensive as religion, and as the ‘devotional wants of 
humanity all the world over. Nothing else would satisfy 
him in the definition of either of those terms. Therefore, 
if he used them he used them not in the old sense, but in 
that broader sense which would include those who differed 
most widely from him, but who were striving still to grow 
in grace and fit themselves for the great realities of the 
future. He recognised with very great satisfaction the 
extraordinary growth in the popular sentiment upon all 
matters pertaining to religion, and he could not but bear 
his testimony to the large charity filling the minds and 
hearts of many of those who in matters theological were 
bound with the narrowest creeds. The last six months of 
his life had been a large and beautiful revelation. He 
had been brought in contact with the representatives of 
churches which in matters of theology differed materially 
from him, but in matters of religion there was agreement. 
There was a great practical difficulty lying at their doors, 
a great solid work to be done, and ignoring their theo- 
logical differences they bad worked side by side without a 
division, rejoicing in each other’s activity, and thankful to 
be permitted to do the work. (Applause.) And perhaps, 
if we were only wise enough, we should be able to see 
that, despite all the differences in all the churches of the 
world, yet unconsciously the workers in them all were 
journeying side by side, solving the same problems, and 
that, though using different languages, and symbols, and 
forms, they were working out the same divine plan, and 
towards the same divine result—that a diviner brotherhood 
fills humanity than they themselves knew. (Hear, hear.) 
The babel of their voices was heard, but they did not 
know while all this was going on that in matters of work 
they were doing the same thing, and that by and bye it 
would be seen that these brawling talkers had been, after 
all, doing God’s work, and helping on in the advancement 
of humanity. So he looked forward to a broader society 
than that, to a better day when the differences which had 
divided their Unitarian body would be looked upon as the 
wranglings of children, and when the differences which 
divide Unitarians from other bodies of Christians, and 
Hebrews from Mahometans, would disappear, and when 
it should be seen that they are all working together for 
the accomplishment of the divine result, the upholding of 
humanity into its noblest development. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. ROBERT M‘CALMONT then read the report, which 
contained the following :— 

The committee, in presenting their report of the work of the 
Unitarian Society during the past year, have to assure the mem- 
bers that its operations have been carried on as actively as in 
revious years. The depository has maintained and added to 
its stock of religious literature, and has served as a medium for 
obtaining high-class theological works for its supporters. In 
accordance with the constitution of the society, the general 
committee held a meeting on the 18th April, 1878, and the Rey. 
J. C. Street was unanimously elected to the office of president in 
succession to the Rev. S. C. Nelson. A number of vice- 
presidents and various committees were also appointed. At the 
first meeting of the executive committee, Mr. James M. Darbishire 
was unanimously elected chairman. There have been 14 
meetings of the executive committee during the year. The num- 
ber of subscribers for the year has been about 280. The sales in 
the depository during the year reached the sum of £166, 18s. 2d., 
which shows a slight falling off from last year; but the committee 
think this slight decrease need not be regarded as occasioned by 
any diminution of interest in the society, but as rather due 
to the general depression of business so unhappily prevalent. 
Even the present amount of sales shows an increase two and 
a half times greater than the sales of ten years ago, The 
expenditure has continued to increase, partly owing to improve- 
ments made in the premises, and partly to the additional cost of 
carrying on the enlarged business satisfactorily, At the close 
of the financial Persea) treasurer’s statement shows a balance 
in favour of the society amounting to £47. 19s. 0'4d., while the 
value of the stock of s was, at the time of stock-taking, about 
£350. The work of the society has been mainly in the efficient 
maintenance of ,the depository, the distribution of large numbers 
of tracts, the stimulation of theological activity amid the con- 
troversies of the times, and the promotion of a spirit of healthy 
inquiry into all matters pertaining to religion, In the Sunday 
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school department of the work, the committee have held eleven 
meetings, which have been well attended. On the 16th April a 
conference was held at Mountpottinger, at which upwards of 160 
persons were present—the Rev. S. C. Nelson in the chair. Dr, 
Burden read a paper on ‘Sunday school Teaching: in What it | 
should consist,’ and it was followed by a very animated discussion. 
On the 13th December a second conference was held in Rosemary- 
street schoolroom—Mr. Jas. M. Darbishire in the chair—when a 
lecture was delivered by the Rey. J. C. Street, entitled ‘ Is there | 
any need for Sunday schools now?’ There was a good attend- | 
ance, and a very interesting discussion. The Rey. J. C. Street 
attended the meeting of the Manchester District Sunday School | 


Association on Good Friday in last year, and he reported that 
he had received a very warm and friendly welcome at the 
mectings, and that a strong desire was expressed for the continu- | 
ance of friendly co-operation on the part of the two Societies. 
At our own meetings held last year the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
was deputed by the Manchester Society to represent them, but 
owing to the sudden death of the Rev, F., Ashton he was obliged 
to return to England at once, and so could not attend the 
mecting. The ladies of the Sunday School Committee have 
been busily occupied during the year in selecting and arranging 
suitable attendance and reward tickets for Sunday schools, which 
are now made up into packets, and are on sale in the Depository. 
At the annual meeting of the Society last year there were present 
representatives from the Scottish Unitarian Association and the 
Manchester Sunday School Association, and your committee are 
hoping to welcome representatives from these and other societies 
at their meeting this year. While your committee were preparing 
their report they were grieved by the intelligence that one of 
their vice-presidents (Mr. James Coleman) had passed from 
their midst. He had been a faithful supporter of the 
Society for many years, and had taken a deep interest 
in all its proceedings. A sub-committee on finances was 
appointed during the year, and some of its recommendations your 
committee would submit to the consideration of the members of 
the society :—Ist, that an earnest effort should be made to obtain 
a larger number of subscribers to the society; 2ndly, that the 
present members should be encouraged to increase their sub- 
scriptions; 3rdly, that the operations of the society should be 
extended in such ways as would be likely to make the business 
part more self-supporting ; and, 4thly, that the members of the 
society should be encouraged to make a larger use of the deposi- 
tory in their purchase of books, stationery, &c. The committee, 
in concluding their report, think the society may congratulate 
itself that although no exceptional prosperity has attended its 
operations in the past year, yet it has been able to hold its own, 
and go quietly on with its appointed work. It is profoundly to 
be hoped that the same steadfastness of purpose which has carried 
the society on through an extended period of general depression 
will receive an abundant reward in more prosperous times, and 
your committee sincerely trust that their successors to be appointed 
at this meeting will enter upon the work with the same confident 
and hopeful spirit with which the present committee conclude 
their own labours. 

Mr. HuGH HyNDMAN (the treasurer) afterwards sub- 
mitted the financial statement, the main facts of which 
are embodied in the report. 


Mr. HERBERT M. DARBISHIRE, in moving the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, expressed his 
sympathy with the work with which that time-honoured 
society is and had been identified. (Hear, hear.) The 
work it is now carrying on was that which was inaugurated 
48 years ago. Great changes had since then taken place, 
and to him it was a feeling of great satisfaction to know 
that that society was identified with the school of thought 
which was in sympathy with the great school of thought 
in the Unitarian body in America as well as in England. 
(Hear, hear.) He trusted that the committee would 
seriously consider before they decided to give up their 
book store, and hoped they would not by any rash act 
abandon the means which they had hitherto adopted for 
the spread of their principles; at the same time he heartily 
ee, with every word their President had said. (Hear, 

ear.) 

Mr. JOHN RITCHIE seconded the resolution, which 
was passed. 

The following were elected as the committee for the 
ensuing year: Treasurer, H. Hyndman; secretaries, R. 
M‘Calmont and J. F. Mulligan; committee, Rev. H. 
Rylett (Moneyrea), Rev. J. J. Wright (Mountpottinger), 
Rey. D. Thompson (Belfast), John Bennett, Jun. (Money- 
rea), W. A. Adamson (Carrickfergus), D. M‘Master 
(Moneyrea), J. M. Darbishire, G. Fisher, T. M‘Clelland, 
J. M‘Williams, D. W. Moore, J. R. Neill, J. Ritchie, Rev. 
J. C. Street, and Henry Ferguson (Belfast). 

Mr. E. A. FUHR moved a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Rev. Frank W. Walters (Glasgow) and Rev. Harold Rylett 
(Moneyrea) for preaching the annual sermons on bealf of 
the society on the previous Sunday. He could not help 
thinking that they had become rather spoiled in matters 
of preaching, but they had found in Mr. Walters a breadth 
of conception, and a depth of meaning, and a clearness 
of exposition, and an eloquence which, he felt, placed 
Mr. Walters as high as their own pastor—who had from 
year to year grown upon their attention and admiration. 
(Applause.) Nobody who looked around him at this time 
could help feeling that something unusual was going on 
below the placid surface of orthodoxy. He was much 
struck with that while travelling in Italy. He found 
people holding views practically in accordance with his 
own. Then there had been extraordinary doings in the 
orthodox churches in Scotland, and there had been move- 
ments in this country, too, all sympathetic of mental 
activity. Hence it was of the gravest moment that the 
clergy of our denomination should be perfectly up to the 
mark, well educated, and able enough to speak their 
thoughts, and then, men moral enough to live up to their 
work. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. JOHN R. NEILL seconded the resolution, which 
was passed with loud applause. 

The Rev. F. W. WALTERS, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said he should take back to Scotland the most 
glowing stories of Irish hospitality and religious enthu- 
siasm. He did most earnestly wish all success to those 
about him in the glorious enterprise on behalf of free 
religion, in which they had so grand a leader in the 
Rey. J. C. Street. He thanked them especially for their 
invitation, because it had given him an Opportunity of 
renewing his friendship with his dear brother Mr. Street, 
than whom there was no man for whom he entertained a 
greater esteem, respect, and affection. Now there were 
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one or two things he desired to say before returning. He 
knew something about their condition and history, and in 
thinking about their religious condition and the history 


| that had led to this condition, certain thoughts had been 


in his mind, of which he would relieve himself. They 
were a Unitarian society; but their society at Glasgow 
was a Christian association, and in comparing those two 
names he called to mind the time when he first came to 
work amogst Unitarians. He was greatly perplexed to find 
that Unitarians were not quite sure about their own 
name. With the Baptists, aman wasa Baptist, and there 
was an end of it. But there were all sorts of Unitarians, 
and some said they were not Unitarians but Christians, 
and others who were not Christians but Unitarians, and 


| others again refused both titles, so he was puzzled. He 
| remembered that Sydney Smith suffered sometimes from 


forgetfulness, but the moment of supreme agony with him 
was when he could not say whether he was a Churchman 
or a Dissenter. (Laughter.) This was almost his diffi- 
cuity; but it had not troubled him much. For like the 
man who said he had not time to remember whether he 
had a soul or not, he (the speaker) since he had entered 
the Unitarian ministry had been so hard at work that 
he had been extremely careless about his denomina- 
tion. He knew very well what he believed, and how 
precious his faith was to his soul. He tried to speak forth 
that faith, and so long as he knew what he believed, and 
was able to preach, it didnot seem to him to matter much 
what name he was called by. And yet he had sometimes 
felt that this difficulty in regard to their denominational 
title was rather to their credit than to their shame. It 
seemed to him that their faith was so grand and boundless 
that they could not find a single name large enough to 
contain its wealth and meaning. So all he desired was 
that whatever name we adopted that name should be as 
inclusive as possible, and as broad as they could make it. 
Take the name Unitarian. Now he was not going to decide 
whether he was a Unitarian or not by trying to find out 
what was the connotation of that name. Tell him what 
that name meant and he would tell them whether he was 
a Unitarian. If Unitarian meant some arithmetical 
problem, then he was not a Unitarian, for,he had given up 
trying to solve the arithmetic of deity. But if Unitarian 
meant the acceptance of the unity of nature as the 
sublimest revelation of God; if it meant the unity of 
the human race as the offspring of the same eternal 
power; if it meant a religion that was able to unite all men 
in one grand unity of character, then he gloried in the 
name Unitarian, So when they asked him if he wasa 
Christian, if Christianity meant the supreme or super- 
natural authority of our brother Jesus of Nazareth; if it 
meant that the person of Jesus Christ had exhausted once 
for all the possibility of manhood; if it meant that God 
had never been able to make a grander revelation of 
Himself than when He wrote amen at the end of the book 
of Revelation, then he disowned the name of Christianity. 
But if Christianity meant profoundest reverence for the 
sublime character and religious genius of Jesus of Nazareth; 
if it meant the reality of the revelation that God made in 
every human soul, then he was a Christian. A ministerial 
friend of his once said “that Christianity is the master of 
my soul.” “No,” he replied, “it is the soul that is 
master of Christianity.” “Oh, but we must have a leader, 
and we cannot have a grander leader than Jesus.” But 
the more he (the speaker) tried to understand the work of 
Jesus Christ he found that Jesus Christ was a brother in 
the ranks of those faithful mien who were trying in all 
nations to fill their souls with that spirit of truth which 
was to be their only leader into all truth. The spirit of 
truth was Christ’s leader, and he should best follow Christ 
by making the spirit of truth his leader too. (Applause.) 
By these methods he tried to solve some of these diffi- 
culties about names. But were we quite sure about the 
work we had to do? One thing we needed more than any 
other for our work as religious reformers was union and 
fellowship amongst ourselves. Our spiritual faith perhaps 
more than any other needed brotherhood. Some churches 
were bound together by creeds and ecclesiastical forms. 
We had none of these bonds of union, but all the more 
did we need the bond of man to man, and the union of 
soul with soul. If he knew anything about the word 
religion it seemed to imply the fellowship of human souls. 
We never got a clear conception of the Divine Father- 
hood until we understood human brotherhood. So he 
always felt there was a fine significance in those words 
with which Jesus commenced his prayers. We could not 
say “My Father,” until we could say “Our Father.” 
(Applause.) It was through the path of human thoughts 
we could reach the infinite charity that dwelt in the heart 
of God. So he thought that religion when thus realised 
could not be an ecclesiastical form. Religion was neither 
mine nor thine. It was rather the spiritual atmosphere 
in which souls lived and moved and had their being, and 
so it could no more be monopolised than the air and sun- 
shine. It was only when we bowed together in common 
worship with souls baptised into this spiritual atmosphere 
that we began to comprehend the depth of our religious 
faith. There was an exceeding danger in our private 
devotions lest we should identify our own partial thought 
with a divine being; lest we should fashion God after some 
intellectual form of our own. It was when we joined in 
the devotion of a church or congregation that we began 
to conceive that the very grandest thought we were able 
to reach was after all only a symbol of the eternal power, 
and we needed the varying thoughts of other souls in order 
to obtain the noblest thought of God. Hence he felt that 
religion meant fellowship, and that there could be no real 
and vital religion apart from the fellowship of human 
souls. In order to realise this fellowship there was one 
grand thing needed, and that was freedom. We could 
not have a perfect religious fellowship without the most 
perfect religious freedom. He (the speaker) as well as the 
Chairman had been accused of ringing the changes on 
freedom. Well, he (the speaker) was going to ring the 
changes as long as he knew a single mind that had not 
learnt the tune. (Applause.) But he did feel that we 
could not make too much of freedom in connection with 
our religious societies and Unitarian churches. But 
freedom is only a condition, it was said. But we could 


adorn our church, and they all wished him 
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not reach great positive truths unless we had freedom to 
travel towards these truths. (Applause.) Freedom was 

a vital condition, The air we breathed was only a condi- 
tion of our existence; but if that condition were polluted 

or removed our life was at once poisoned or destroyed. 

Living religion meant free religion, and we could not 

maintain a free religion without maintaining the utmost 
freedom in connection with it. As soon as we enacted a 
special thought of God intoa final dogma and made that 
a test of the ministry, or of the pew, then we madea 
theological association{ or a doctrinal club, but that 
moment we ceased to be a church of the spirit. (Hear, 
hear.) It was said again we ought to “tolerate.” But 

for his part, he (the speaker) had blotted out the word 
from his congregation, and he said to those who did not 

agree with him altogether, ‘““My brother, I will welcome 
you, not tolerate you. It may be that your thought is 
what we want to make make deeper and richer our own 

thought of God.” What should we think of a scientific 

society that made all its members take a solemn oath 

before they entered, that the atomic theory was true, or of 
an art union that would take pictures of only one school ? 
What then should we say of a church that would only 

accept members who would consent to pin upon the 
windows of their mind, through which the light of heaven 

ought to pour and to stream, some image of the eternal 
power Just as science could only make progress by 
the perfect freedom of all its disciples, and just as. 
the noblest art could only maintain its life by 
admitting every artist to make his own expression, 
so religion could only maintain its noblest life by never 
closing the book of revelation, and never limiting 
the thought of God. So our great aim was not 
conformity, but communion—and not conformity of a. 
number of people who think exactly alike, but communion 
of a number of people who think differently. Some men 
built a fence round their little fields, and kept out others 

but theirs was the loss, for they confined themselves and 
knew not the grandeur of the universe. A man might 
build an organ, and because he was fascinated with one 
sound he might make his music monotonous, but he would 
lose sublime harmonies. So the friendship of different 
minds was necessary if we desired to reach the music of 
religion, faithful to our own highest thoughts—our souls. 
growing each according to its own divine law. Then we 
should be able in sublime faith to leave it to the great 
musician to sweep his hand over the differing notes of 
varying human souls, and bring forth from our free fellow- 
ship the grand music of spiritual faith. (Applause.) 

Mr. RYLETT briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks. 

Mr. JAMES M. DARBISHIRE then moved a resolution 
welcoming to that meeting the Rev. F. W. Walters as. 
representative of the Scottish Unitarian Association, and. 
Mr. C. J. Street, M.A., of the London Sunday School 
Association, and that they extended to those gentlemen. 
and the Associations which they represented an expression 
of their cordial sympathy. We flattered ourselves that 
we were doing all we could to promote the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social well-being of those around us, but we 
were not infallible, and hence we welcomed the opinions 
of those who knew more about the world than we did. 
We had a great future before us, and it behoved us to 
look after the work of religiously training the yo 1g: 
One word he must say about their young friend Mr, Cy. 
Street, the son of their revered pastor, who was about tc 
conclude his college course, and that word was, that he 
was a man fitted for the career that lay before him. We 
felt deeply proud of such a young man coming forward to. 


sincerely 
“God speed.” (Applause.) 

Mr. THOS. M‘CLELLAND seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN desired to extend the basis of the 
resolution in order to welcome a gentleman who repre-. 
sented an older faith than Christianity, and who was glad 
to be welcomed by them. He meant the Rev. Dr. 
Chotzner, the Jewish Rabbi. 

The Rev. Dr. CHOTZNER, who was warmly recei 
remarked upon the Feast of the Passover being the feast. 
of freedom, and pointed out that thousands of years \ago- 
the Hebrew race fought and succeeded in putting down. 
tyranny, and so there was a bond of sympathy between. 
him and the Unitarians who, he might say, t— 
(laughter)—for freedom of the mind. We had all still to. 
fight. Abraham and Lot at first dwelt peaceabl er, 
but war arose and one said “ You go to the right and t 
will go to the left.” These divisions could not be helped 
but he trusted that in the end all would land at the same 
goal. 

Mr. C. J. STREET, M.A., also responded, acknowledgin 
the very Jind remarks which had been made by Mn! 
Darbishire, and earnestly dwelling upon the oe 
of Sunday school work, commented upon the work of the: 
founders of Sunday schools, and expressed his regret that. 
our orthodox friends would not accept our co-operation in 
the matter of doing honour to Robert Raikes. Notwith- 
standing that, however, we could do honour to Robert 
Raikes by carrying on his work. In that work he rejoiced. 
to offer to them the warm sympathy of the London Sun- 
day School Association. a 

Mr. EDWARD GARDNER, LL.B. (Downpatrick), moved 
the next resolution, which stated that, rejoi inthe 
freedom won for the members of the Unitarian i 
and in the growth of liberal theological princi <i the 


meeting earnestly commended to the members 
churches the genuine principles of non-subscril 
religious liberty. 
r. GEORGE FISHER seconded the 

was adopted. 

Mr. Wm. Dobbin having been moved 
chair, » Cons 

A vote of thanks to the Rev. J. C. S 
ness in presiding terminated the proceed 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down, 


ARDWICK: WHITFIELD-STREET.—The sacred drama, ‘‘ David 
and Goliath * was performed at the above place on Wednesday 
week, in appropriate Eastern costumes. 
and the whole of the performance was much appreciated. 
very likely it will be again performed. 

ALTYPLACCA, CARDIGANSHIRE.—The quarterly meeting of 
the South Wales Unitarians was held at the above on Wednes- 
day and Thursday in Easter week. There were 12 ministers 

resent, of whom the following took part in the three services 
eld, as well as in the conference on Thursday morning:—Revs. 
W. Evans, T. Thomas, E. W. Lloyd, W. Rees, J. Evans, R. C. 
Jones, W. James, W Davies, and H. Davies. The subject of 
the conference, over which the Minister, the Rev. J. Davies pre- 
sided, was ‘‘The True Progress of Man.” The discussion, in 
which several laymen took part, was earnest and interesting. The 
attendance on Thursday was very large, the chapel being crowded 
in every part even to the pulpit stairs. The next meeting will be 
held, according to old-established usage, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, succeeding the 21st of June, at Capel-y-groes, Cardi- 
anshire, when the preacher will be the Rev. k. J. Jones, M.A., 
berdare, the subject for conference being ‘‘ Heresy.” 


BRADFORD.—Under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Laird Collier the Chapel Lane congregation has been quickened 
into a new and vigorous life. The Easter services have been 
somewhat special, and the attendance at all of them has been 
Jarge.—On the Wednesday and Thursday evenings, preceding 
Good Friday, Dr. Collier gave addresses fitting the time. On 
Good Friday divine service was held, after which the sacrament 
ofthe Lord’s Supper was administered, the whole of the con- 

egation, almost without exception, joining in the rite.-—On 

aster Sunday the Church was most beautifully decorated with 
flowers; the ladies of the congregation taking the principal part 
in the graceful work. Pulpit, chancel, nave, and all the windows 
of the church were clothed in flowers and foliage, and the effect 
was exceedingly beautiful. Dr. Collier’s sermon was on the 
place and work of Jesus, and the contrast between the non- 
‘Christian and the Christian worlds was brought out with wonder- 
ful clearness and force. After the sermon about 50 members of 
the congregation were baptised, and a considerably larger 
number were confirmed. In the afternoon a childrens’ service 
was held, with special hymns and music, and very many were 
baptized. One very pleasing incident was the ‘‘ march past” 
of the children, each of whom received, on passing the chancel, 
-a bouquet from the hands of Dr. Collier. Two hundred and fifty 
bouquets were so distributed.—Tuesday evening was the Easter 
tea meeting (Mr. R. W. Morrell in the chair) when a crowded 
and enthusiastic assembly listened to excellent addresses by the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, of Leeds, Rev. F. E. Millson of Halifax, 
Rey. David Scott, of Dewsbury, Dr. Collier, and several lay 
members of the church. Music and singing contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening, and the people dispersed with a con- 
viction that more prosperous days were at hand. 

BiRMINGHAM.—At a meeting of the Church of the Messiah 
Domestic Mission (Lawrence-street) held on Sunday evening, 
after the ordinary service, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: ‘‘That the respectful and sincere sympathy of 
this meeting be offered to Mrs, Wills and her family in their 

affliction and sorrow; and that it gratefully acknowledges 
long and faithful services of the late Mr. Wills, whose 
interest in this Mission was constant and unvarying.” Mr. Wills 


It is 


__ Was secretary of the committee, an office he had held for 19 years. 
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Bristot.—The annual Easter tea meeting in connection with 

_ Lewins Mead Chapel was held in the Mandlin-street schoolroom 
Pp Reread the 16th inst., at which 230 sat down to tea. 
tables were presided over by a number of young ladies of 

the congregation. The room was very tastefully decorated under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Thorne, a profusion of flags and 
_ banners, and a choice selection of plants being so arranged as to 


| present a very ere appearance. After the tea the chair was 
taken by Mr. C. J. Thomas. Addresses were given by the Rev. 
_ A. N. Blatchford, B.A., minister of Lewin’s Mead Meeting; Rev. 


W. Hargrove, M.A., minister of Oakfield Road Church, Clifton; 

Messrs. Herbert Thomas, Esq., and Wm. Butcher. The 
Speeches were interspersed by some capital vocal music, consist- 

ing of songs, duets, trios, and glees, admirably rendered by the 

assisted by Madame Pattie Keate) under the direction of 


Mr. H. J. Wyer. Mr. Pearce, organist of the chapel accom- 
“panied on the pianoforte. LRecitations were given by Messrs. 
: and Light, which were highly appreciated, and during 
the evening Mr. Walter Norgrove, an accomplished amateur 


violinist played two solos, which added much to the enjoyment 
of the me. The enjoyable evening was brought toa 


_ lose by a vote of thanks being given to the Chairman and the 
_ choir, and also to the committee, consisting of several young 


members of the congregation, 
BurNLEy.—The sale of work in connection with the Unitarian 


Church was opened on Good Friday. at two o’clock, by Mr. 
Councillor Blezard. The Rev. Thos. Leyland, minister of the 


_ church presided, and, after the singing of a hymn, briefly intro- 


_ attendance, and during 
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% 
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duced Mr. Blezard to open the sales. There was a very good 
the course of the evening the place was 
crowded. In addition to two stalls for the sale of needlework, 
there were a refreshment stall andvan ironmongery stall. These 
were attended to by the following ladies:—Mrs. Leyland, Mrs. 
 Blezard, Mrs. Howarth, Mrs. Duerden, Mrs. P. Bibby, Mrs. 


no a Mrs. J. S. Mackie. Mrs. Heys, Misses Worthington, 
12s. 9 


M. E. Blezard, H. E. Mackie, A. K. Mackie, and 
5. Rushworth. The total receipts for the three days amount to 
d.; and the committee of the church wish to express 
gratitude to all those who have contributed to the 
undertaking, either as donors of goods or as visitors 
primary object of the sale was to clear off 
under £50, contracted for the alterations and 
apparatus, 
A tea was held in the Paretegersiert Chapel 
g last, when there was a considerable influx of 
with one of their ministers, the Rey. J. 
fterwards addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
ded), the Rev. J. Davies, and others, 
¢ was given by the choir, 
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| to Mrs. Barrows a very handsome album, a dictionary, and an 
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gramme consisted of songs, duets, pianoforte solos, glees, and | 
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to become, under the thorough union of the teachers, the very 


readings contributed by Mr. [and Mrs. Kendall, Miss Padley, | backbone of our churches of the future. 


Mr. Eddington, of Manchester; Miss Heywood, of Bowdon; 
Miss Long, of Thelwall; the Rev. J. B. Lloyd, of Knutsford, 
and the minister. Hearty votes of thanks to the ladies and 
gentlemen for assisting, and to the Chairman for presiding, con- 
cluded a very enjoyable evening’s proceedings. 

Lonpon: CARTER LANE MIssion.—The members of the 
Mothers’ Meeting and Dorcas Class on Tuesday evening (after 
partaking of tea together, kindly given by Mrs. Taylor) presented 


illuminated address, as small tokens of their respect and appre- 
ciation of her labours on their behalf. The Rev. J. Taylor 
occupied the chair, and, after a few appropriate remarks, called 
on Mrs. Warboys, 82 years of age, to make the presentation. 
This she did in a very capital speech. Mrs. Barrows, who was 
quite taken by surprise, made with difficulty a few suitable 
remarks, and votes of thanks to Mr, and Mrs. Taylor brought a 
pleasant meeting to a close. 


MILEs PLATTING.—The annual sermons in aid of the church 
funds were preached on Sunday last by the Revs. William 
Gaskell, M.A., and James McConnochie. Notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather good congregations assembled, and the 
collections reached £14. 11s. 1d.—The annual congregational 
party was held on the following evening, the warden of the 
church (Mr. Sidney Fielding) presiding over the meeting after 
tea. The report of the committee showed a continued improve- 
ment has taken place both with regard to the numbers of 
enrolled members and the ordinary average of Sunday offertories, 
the former now numbering 128, against 122 last year. The 
ordinary offertory has averaged 31s. 5d. per Sunday during the 
past half year, against 26s. 4d. corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 5s. 136d. per Sunday. The congregations have 
also been well up to, if not exceeding, the average of former 
years. There are several new subscribers to the Ministerial 
Sustentation Fund, the promises to which amount to £76. Ios. 
To the same fund the committee of the Manchester District 
Unitarian Association, gencrously recognising and supporting 
our efforts, have granted for this year £55, a reduction of £2 
only on the grant of last year. _To balance this account £20 is 
still required. The Church Fund shows the balance on the 
wrong side, but this is owing to the exceptional expenditure of 
446. 17s. for erecting the hoarding which the committee were 
obliged to put up in order to reserve the rights of the Trustees 
of the church. Despite the unfavourable weather on Sunday, 
good congregations gathered on the occasion of the annual 
sermons. The preachers were Revs. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., and 
Jas. McConnochie, and the collections reached £14. 11s. 1d., an 
increase of £2. 10s., over those of last year. To-night a matter 
of especial interest will be brought before us by one of our 
members, viz., that as we require a new church, whether with 
unity of purpose and entire harmony of aim prevailing both with 
pastors and people, some steps cannot be taken towards the 
accomplishment of this object. We want more room for our 
Sunday school, and if we are ever to be, as I am sure all the mem- 
bers desire, a self-supporting congregation, we must have a larger 
church, During the evening addresses were given by the Rey. J. 
Freeston, the Rev. W. G. Cadman (minister of the church), and 
John Dendy, Jun., Esq. The question of erecting a new 
church (the present building being too small for the requirements 
of the congregation and the Sunday school) was brought forward 
by Mr. James Burgess. The warden (Mr. S. Fielding), Mr. 
J. E. Benson, and other members also spoke on the same 
subject. A committee to obtain information, and report to a 
future meeting of the congregation as to the best method of 
extension and probable cost, was afterwards appointed. Several 
glees were sung by the choir, and altogether a very pleasant 
evening was spent. : 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, DEVON.—On Sunday last the Rev. E. 
H. Bollard, of Crediton, took the place of our minister and con- 
ducted both services here, preaching two excellent practical 
sermons on behalf of the Western Unitarian Association. That 
in the morning was from Psalm cxix. 151:—‘‘ Thou art near, O 
Lord.” The afternoon sermon was from I John, xiv. 7. The 
drift of the sermon was that God is love. On the following 
evening the congregational tea party was held in the Smethurst 
Room. The time was happily spent in listening to able and 
practical addresses and readings from the Revs. H. E. Bollard 
and W. H. Eastlake, interspersed with nine glees, ably rendered 
by the chapel choir, reflecting great credit on the teacher, Miss 
Treleaven, the chapel organist. The Rev. H. E. Bollard 
rendered further instruction and amusement to the audience by 
exhibiting a variety of objects under his powerful microscope, a 
desirable and instructive instrument, which should be possessed 
by every congregation or minister. Votes of thanks were 
to the choir and the speakers, and the meeting was close 
the evening hymn. 


MossLEy.—On Sunday last, April 20th, the annual sermons 
of the Free Christian Church Sunday schools were preached, in 
the morning by the Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., of Dukinfield, 
and in the evening by the Rev. John Page Hopps, of Leicester. 
The collections amounted to over £63. 


MonTROSE.—The Rey. H. Williamson visited this town (the 
first town in Scotland to have a place of Unitarian worship, 
nearly 100 years since) on Friday, April 18th, and lectured upon 
** Unitarianism,” in the Masonic Hall. There was an attendance 
of about 50. 


Norwicu.—The teachers of both Sunday schools connected 
with the Octagon Chapel held an extremely enjoyable social 
meeting on Easter Tuesday. The infants’ and girls’ schoolrooms 
were placed at the disposal of the committee. A sumptuous tea 
was provided and a party of about 60 partook of it. Afterwards 
they retired to the girls’ school, which the ladies had decorated 
with flowers ; scientific friends also provided amusing and intel- 
lectual recreation. -Mr. Wright, Messrs, Squirrel and Sothern, 
with their really splendid microscopes, stereoscopes, books, and 
engravings, afforded infinite amusement. The evening’s enter- 
tainment was throughout interspersed with enlivening selections 
of vocal and instrumental music and recitations. Rev. H. W. 
Perris was present, and a most enjoyable social evening was spent. 
eee zz 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MONTON MEETING AND PLATFORM 
COURTESIES. F 
To the Editors.—Though unable to be present this year at the 
meeting of the Manchester District Sunday School Association, 
held at Monton on Good Friday last, my thoughts were almost 
wholly there on that day. I have so long had the privilege of 
attending these annual gatherings of ers that I felt to be 
incurring, by my a great personal loss, It was with no 
then I looked out for the next issue of the Herald 
ight see what was said and done, and try to catch up a 
spirit of the meeting and the tone ing it. 
In the numbers of teachers emt og an 
address it seems to have been worthy 
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There was just one paragraph in your report of the meeting 
which, if it fairly gives the speech of the gentleman who made 
it, I think I may be pardoned for taking exception to, as it 
would be a mere assumption of indifference if I failed to notice 
it. I dare say that it was nothing more than an attempt at 
pleasant banter, and an overstrained effort to be witty, no matter 
at whose expense, that gave birth to the extraordinary jumble of 
ideas and conflicting metaphors that graced this speech in 
question; but perhaps it is not too much to suggest even to an 
amiable Colossus who describes himself as having ‘‘one foot in 
Lancashire and oné in London” that shafts of wit shot at 


random—whether by a skilled or unskilled hand—may, if tipped 
with personalities, easily fly beyond the bounds of strict courtesy, 
and appear to be barbed with gratuitous offence. 

The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., was appointed the delegate 
to the meeting from the Sunday School Association, and one 


naturally looked for something werthy of the occasion from such 
a répresentative, but unless your report is strangely at fault he 
seems to have missed his opportunity, forgotten his text, ignored 
the Society that sent him, and never so much as touched upon 
the subject of his mission. Led off the scent by vagrant ideas 
about ‘‘creatures on rocks” and ‘‘running up a tree o 
diminishing numbers,” he strode off, with that colossal stride of 
his, into a region of speculation which, to say the least of it, had 
better have been left for his own private solution, pending the 
discussion of more vital matters. 

Perhaps, however, his pulpit ministration to such a grand and 
inspiriting band of zealous workers as that gathered together at 
Monton will more than compensate for the platform failure, and 
my hope is strong, from your brief description of the sermon, 
that this will be so.—Yours truly, I. M. WADE. 

21st April, 1879. 


BALLOT BOX AND HETERODOXY. 


Zo the Editors.—Y our article undé: the above heading cgntains 
one or two errors, which it may be Well to correct. 

In the first place, the next on the poll for the Aberdeen School 
Board after Professor Smith, was wef Dean of Guild Walker 
(Established), but Mr. John Miller (Undenominational), with 
7,607 votes. Dean of Guild came third, with only 6,404, 

In the second place, you speak of 15,679 who votet for 
Professor Smith. He poWed that number of votes, by the 
cumulative system; but only 6,803 persons voted in the election 
altogether, and there are only about 15,175 on the roll. 

In the third place, it is a mistake to suppose that the ballot 
has made very much difference in this case. Large, influential, 
and enthusiastic meetings were held in favour of the Professor, 
at which numbers of the leading citizens, of various churches, 
spoke. And on all sides persons were heard declaring that they 
would either give some of their votes, or ‘‘ plump” for Smith. 
The fact is, that popular favour in the city is decidedly, and 
openly, with him. 

And lastly, it is surely an error to suppose that all who sympa- 
thise with Professor Smith in his Biblical criticism, are in honour 
bound to aitend the Unitarian church. The idea seems absurd. 
The Professor himself stands by the church standards, and in 
all essential doctrines of popular theology (Trinity, Inspiration, 
Godhead of Christ, Atonement, &c.) is strictly orthodox. Of 
course the tide is setting towards Liberal ideas. 

GEORGE THOMAS WALTERS. 

Aberdeen, April 19th, 1879. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his specia] study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. - * 


‘*Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel” 
A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvT. 
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ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—Sunpay EVENING 

Lecturrs.—April 27th, the Rev. C. C. COE will preach on “The 

sencite of God considered as a Plea for Immortality.” Service at 6 gp. All 
eats Free. An Offertory. 


age 
ee aac Pel saiwigh UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 

On Sunday next Services will be conducted—in thé morning, y the 
Rev. H. W. HAWKES, of Liverpool ; and in the evening by the Rev. W. C. 
SQUIER, of Stand. 10 30and 630. All Seats Free. 


ioe Shee BER a a a ee a a a 
PPER BROOK STREET FREE CHURCH.—The 
Rev. SILAS FARRINGTON will preach next Sunday, mornin 
and evening. Morning subject, ‘‘ Want of Work.” Evening, MUSICA 
VESPER, “‘The Springtime.” All Seats Free. Collections at each Service. 
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LTRINCHAM: DUNHAM ROAD CHAPEL.— 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached next Sunday, 

the 27th, by the Rev. JOHN McDOWELL, of Pendleton. Services at 11 
and 7. Collections in aid of the School. 


Sunk ep Sak ops Serie Sate tee A ee 
LOWERY FIELD CHURCH.—SPECIAL 
SERMONS by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, May 4th, 1879. 
Morning Service, ro 45; evening, 6 30. Spring Collections for Church Funds. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in connection 
with the University of London, and University College, London). 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE. , 
SESSION 1879-80. 


Candidates for admission into the College at the commencement of the 
ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD their APPLICATIONS and 
TESTIMONIALS, without delay, to either of the Secretaries, from whom 
all needful information may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esg., B.A., 
26, rge-street, Manchester ; 

Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
13, South Hill-road, Liverpool, 


ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers meet 
every year in UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, in the last complete week in June, for the purpose of Gating 
Exhibitions, and at no other time. Applications must be made ina ifi 
form, to be obtained from the undersigned, and must be retur 


before the second week in June. 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secetary. 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


———— 
BLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


ion, and with the support of some friends who visited 
arch oth, it has been decided to solicit SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ORGAN, in the belief that with better music the 


j Secs. 


on or 


an the su 
‘kpool on 
for an AMERIC 


attractiveness and efficiency of t ices during the coming season will 
be increased Amount previously acknowledged, £24. 115. 6d. 
New Svusscrirtions, 
4d. 
Miss Oliver, Pendleton ....cscccecsscetscceesessseeees O FO 6 
ag ap her ey omer aE Vigeast Sites eae 4 ° 
r. Jno. (— {) Serer ee eee + O10 0 
bP ea pen hee wu hleaRhadtus AW ota iotaenauee os) O20. 0 


beer! ill be thankfully received by Mr. J. H. Holt, 9, Talbot 
They pool gong Pet B, italy ire. ® 


, 1879. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. Now ready, No. 41, for May, MAGNIFICENT PAPER: HANGINGS. W M C 
Erratum.—In the Ardwick paragraph last week, for O U N G DTA. “Vee & ’ SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S e ORRI S AND Og 
Sunday read Saturday. Price One Penny, Numerously wt | & Celebrated SOCK incindesthe Early English Designs LADIES anv GENTLEMEN'S 
Se 4 Ee Contents—Something that Sticks; The Worst Boy in | All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casn Prices, HOSIERS, GLOVERS, AND 0O 
COMING WEEK Town; Only an Experiment; The Swallow Family; | 66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. Fe ST ANN'S STREET. it caine 
Nit LIN, Honesty; Queen of the ae z ha fane Jempaag ami And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 10, - ANN'S | wet, Me = re i 
TRING , ee *' A Parable of Conscience; Life of a Raindrop; Puzzle | ORT WINE 6s. PER DO EN Of 
ALTRINCHAM.—On Sunday, at 1: and 7, school | A P% ; nce; silt sop. 3 I 36s. N. 
sermons, by the Fogg McDow ell. ‘ ‘ Bags wig a May; — from a E R E I L L zs, fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, im, 
BOLTON.—Ge, Sunday, st 3 ant ¢ 30, annual sermons | @¢ Vanes A Word about the Zulus; Sailor Ben's Purse. « All the Newest Improvements in brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 


Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 


; FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS | recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
folk-street, Strand. 


7 ae ¢ bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre-. 
FHS BARGEAT em coe LOWEST PRICES, scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
257, OxFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. price, however high. 
y os = ef - Excellent Wines at 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 


by the Rev. John Bevan. At 10 30, an address by the 
Senior Superintendent. 


DOB LANE.—On Sunday, school sermons, morning at HRIST THE REVEALER: or the 
. . 5 ’ 


10 45, Rev. Jas. McConnochie; at 2 30, Rev. Joseph me : , 
F on; at 6 30, Rev. Jas. Hz od. B.A. REVELATION of GOD and MAN in the SON 
reeston, at 6 30, Rev. Jas. Harwood, B.A of GOD and the SON of MAN. A new and revised 


' 

NANCE EE? fe gg ep On, Sun- | edition. With TWO ESSAYS re-printed, with the NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 26, Market-street, Manchester. 

Justice re i Consid Shase Pla f a aM | Editor's permission, from the Theological Review.— One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, | 9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 

et onsidered as 2 Hlea tor Immortality, | 1. On The Doctrine of an Eternal Son. 2. On Prayer. | REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. ———— ——- re 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, at By the same Author. Price as. 6d. sw rae a S TRENGTH FOR THE WEAK 

10 30, the Rey. H. W. Hawkes will preach, and at | “yhis volume is published, with the kind consent and “NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. i 7 ae 

6 30 the Rev. W. C. Squier, aid of the Author, by direction of the Council of the IDEBOTHAM AND CO..,]. Theattention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
MANCHESTER: Upper Brook-STREeT.—On Sunday, | British and Foreign Unitarian Association, as a book S PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS | is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries off 

the Rey. Silas Farrington will preach in the morning; | specially suitable for presentation to religious inquirers. Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs modern times, known as 

in the evening, musical vesper, *‘ The Spring Time.” | For orders up to the end of April the subscription price ; : ; PP - gn 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. LIEBIG’S CHEM FOOD OR WINE OF 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.—On Monday, | of 18. 6d. will be charged; for six copies 1s. 4d. each ; HATES, 


and for twelve copies rs, 3d. each. Orders (prepaid) to | 77? BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


annual meeting at Tamworth. Preacher. Rev, H. W. J pa Sees ected - - —— | @ nutritious and invigorating Essence highly recom- 
Crosskey. ‘2 . | pln he Mr. H. T. Brace. 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, R PHILLIPS»& SON , | mended by the most eminent of the Medical fession. 
MANCHESTER: Bearp Memortat Unioy.—On | é BOOT & SHOE MAKER, for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 


73, DEANSGATE. eae Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
. . bie 4 Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
x és Sg aps BOO ee ee Sains ¥ of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Mo dete Fete aoe at | Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
é ap pevtee: Head fuel Fay: Tt ag wy Le bps be of 

- ppetite, Neuralgia, Pains an ches astin, seases, 
ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Tneceviny of the 
Depository for Storing Household Furniture, | Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and alk 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; | other low states of the system indicating the presence of 


‘uesday, meeting « e Union at the Memori l,i sales Os ee eee 
Tuesday, meeting of the Union at the eye Hall, KN UTSFORD.—Miss ARDERN’S 


and an address by the Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A. . . 

WESTERN UNITARIAN FREE CHRISTIAN ~__ SCHOOL will RE-OPEN after the Easter 
UNION.—On Sunday, sermons and collections at | holidays on Monday, April 28th. 
Aberdare, Bridgewater, Collumpton, Exeter, Glouces- 
ter, Shepton Mallett, ‘Tavistock, and Topsham. 


ORK.—Monkbridge House, 79, Monk- 

gate.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—Principals : the MISSES DRUM ND 
AND POWELL. 


OB LANE CHAPEL, 


FAILSWORTH ay ved Deeds, end eee Veraris in maid Room. the disease, which if not attended to in time may become: 
Pa Sip ls! iad Pa 4 aa | ‘oods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or wi serious, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS on April 27th. BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD. received and despatched by the line running into the (Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Lococx, 
In the Morning, at 10 45, the Rey. J. McCCONNOCHIE, BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—For Pro- Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and Physician to the Queen.) di 
of Sale. _ Afternoon Seo Service), at 2 30, the | spectus apply to Mrs, FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway “T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical. 
}. “Hi JRWoob Be 1M Evening, at 6 30, the Rey. | cipal. The NEXT TERM begins April the 24th system. Estimates Free. Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial, 
saad 1), Deh.) OF M onton, Fi " a THOMAS TURNER ey eee r ‘se 
Buses, passing the Chapel gates, leave Market-street OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWF ORD and} ypHotsTERER AND CABINET M AKER, — . ike —— <very ea pha faery ye ae 
at ro a.m., 2 p.m., and 6 p.m. ; Jos Ere! ve RE-OPEN their SCHOOL 88, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. highly diffused, sod when persevered with has cote, 
or BOYS on Thursday, May xst. seemed to give fresh life to the languid and ex! 


Bingfield, Albert-road. 


GEASIDE EDUCATION for GIRLS. 

DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDEN.—Miss E, 
MARTIN'S PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on 
Thursday, May 8th. 


S OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


ee 
H {1GH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 186s, by the Rev. 
G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds ; gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 3, 1879. 


H EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
; HAMPSTEAD. 


OLTON.—COMMISSION STREET 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY & DAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS in aid of the above 
Schools will be preached on Sunday next, April 27, 1879, 
by the Rev. JNO. BEVAN, the recently appointed 
minister. Afternoon Service to commence at 3 O'clock, 
Evening Service at 6 30. 

An Address will be delivered to Scholars and Friends 
in the morning at 10 30, by the Senior Superintendent, 
A collection will be made at the close of each Service in 
aid of the School Funds. Tea will be provided in the 
schoolroom at 5 o'clock, at a charge of 6d. each, for the 
convenience of friends from a distance. 


a I ‘HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION will be held 
at Tamworth, April 28th, 1879. Service at rr 30 in Cole 
Hill Chapel. Preacher, the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY. 
Dinner at x 30, in the Castle Hotel, 4s. each. Tea and 
Public Meeting in the Town Hall at 4 30, 1s. each. 
W. TALBOT, Esg., of Kidderminster, will preside. A 
Welcome will be given to the Rev. R. E. Birks as 
minister of Tamworth. 


E DMUND THOMPSO N, | and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND ] sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well. 

MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD | an 1 refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study,. 

(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: | society or business.” Cuarces Locock, M.D 


Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham. , 1 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and | . h Lani igh per FOOD shi 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and by = the 4 = Be oe yi th restorer, “Ere ayy 

Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers | >° y a tad’ brake: vas. | rs — Lops 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made | POWer; and nerve and brain - At is not at saad 
medicine, being entirely different to anything ever before- 


to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to | ! : : 
. introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. fragrant and delicions Ne ? = 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD 


are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and LANs yelcens oo grt be : ct. 
= moi et Satake eyes. In gold or steel frames, with Strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health,, 
GOL TA Re COT Cas : and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. .) 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. Sold in rr es 2 4S and 85. and also in 336, ‘4 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in wi 
A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying. 
St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of | the larger sizes. 4 rN ; 
superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order, Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press. 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. sent free on application. 


A Train leaves New-street, Birmingham, at 10 40 a.m. Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, M.A., SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS 
Return tickets at a fare and a qaaicen, Lond., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. Mathematics: John A&® MSTRONG AND RI CHARDS, To prevent confusion when you ask for Liepic’s 
—————_ — Bridge, M,A., Lond. The arrangements of the School St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and CuemicaL Foop see that you it, as our 
EARD MEMORIAL UNION. | permit of some girls being received with their brothers. GLOVERS, & Children’s dest N OTTINGHAM Agents sell all our Nutritives ions, 
B The SUMMER TERM begins on May tst. HOSIERY in great variety. which are numerous. Remember that Lrepic’s. 
Prospectus on application to Mrs CasE, Heath Brow, Cuemicac Foon isa medicine sold in bottles and 


On Tuesday Evening, 29th April, 1879, the Rey. 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., will give an ADDRESS in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert-square, on ‘ Some Neglected 


Hampstead, London. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Selita oN bearing the Government Stamp, 
OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


* one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN gee ied warned against spurious imita- 
~ are manufactured | a 
LRUNKS. THE “DREADNOUGHT.” resemble our remedies, and are sold innocent: ‘ 


Aspects of the Disestablishment Question.” To be NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. EDWIN SMITH, medies j 
followed by discussion. ‘The chair will be taken at 7 | M,A. (London and Heidelberg), Head Master. Mr. G. Sin aoin? avin a4in 26in Bin many Country Chemists, to guard against w: 

s ea wre U. HENSON (London U sity), Second Mast eee . : ae j : we are willing to forward CHEMICAL Foor 
p.m. by the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. Tea will be ° ‘ ondon University), Secon aster, 8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- to any part upon receipt of 


Thorough teaching in English and Science. London 
Matriculation Class. Prospectus and Educational Notes 
on application. SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
May rst, 1879. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the, 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind supervision. French and German are alternately 
spoken. -University Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


Also a better one, the ‘“‘DEFIANCE,” grained oak, 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout. ee 
2zin, 24in. 27in, 3oin. LIEBIG & CO, 
12/- 14/- 16/6 ag 19/6 719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, § 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. : ee 
Ag, ate Celebrated for, TABLE and POCKET | 4,E?"S'5 tnowicige ef the aaa 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, application of the fine properties of walliselae 
NEW. GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, | canty qo Ot ee ee 


cately flavoured beverage which may save 
5 & sa, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. _” | Goctors' bills. It is by the judicious eee 


WL ag a BA WILKINSON. strong cnousi ee a ee ¢ Ag 
us ready to- 


Order. 


provided from 6 to 7 o'clock, at 6d. each, for those 
desiring it. Members and Friends are cordially invited 
to be present. 


W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 


RDWICK.—FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—The Rev. WM. MITCHELL (late 

of Glasgow), will preach INAUGURAL DISCOURSES 
on Sunday, May 4th. Service of Song in the Afternoon. 
Welcome Meeting on Monday Evening, May sth, when 
the Rev, WM. GASKELL, M.A., and others will take 


part. 
SUSE SSEEnneererereen eeeeeeee 
ALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL,.—The 


, , strong enough to resist every tendency 
(From Mr. John Mark's, St. Ann’s Square.) on lee ntditte "exaletilieeailal C 


ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Miss | Kter ann Irisu Butrers. Smart Smokep Hams. attack wherever there is a weak We : , { 
will be preached on Sunday, May 4th. Morning, 10 48 M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, _,_, BLACK TEAS :— Se = more d a _ yen by —— cselves_ well ortfed 
évening 6 30, by the Rev. J. HARWOOD, B.A., of | Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examina. No. 1 Victoria Mixture .... 2 Sevole Cascite. ]anee tee ae Hodbecpathie 
Monton. Collections in aid of the School Funds.” tion, and possesses the experience of several first-class glint ate woes dire pe anaes. ae : P 

RP ses aan English schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG No. 3 Victoria Mixture 2 - Chemists, London. : ' 
P ROVINCIALA SSEMBL Y.—The | LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the excellent ao 4 ve | aver z “ _ 
next MEETING will be held at Oldham on | College of the town, with home assistance. Climate very No Sia Mixturesiiesa.! TA eet no . Births, 


healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other mineral yee 
English and German references. For terms and further 
particulars address as above. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from rs. 6d. Pain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


Thursday, June rgth, and any notice of motion must be 
in my hands before May 10th. 
H. E. DOWSON, Secretary. 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


ANTED, by an Active and Intelligent 

Young Lady (Unitarian,) a SITUATION in a 
Stationer’s or Fancy Business. Would give three months. 
—Address M.A.M., 8, Bank Buildings, Bedford, Beds. 


A THOROUGHLY Reliable Person as 
NURSE to Children out of arms, or LADY’S 
MAID. Good dress-maker and_hair-dresser : vages 
425: six years’ good character : disengaged after ; \pril 
e4th.—Address E. Wastall, care'of Miss Tagart, Fro jgaal, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. ‘ 


8, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF | SCHOLES —On the xgth inst., at Cleveland Villas, 
*" “OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER, Crumpsall, the wife of Charles Scholes, of ason. 


R. Pos er Marriages, 
. HOUSE AND CHURCH CARPENTER—HALE.—On the t » at .St 


toth 
hn's Church, Eton, by the Rey. J. L. Ji 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER Joksie d by the Reo Ez W. A, 


SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. Carpenter, M.A., assistant master at 
EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PaRT fourth sonata Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., t 
or Town or Country. Emma, eldest pers, ro of the Rey. E. B 
References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss assistant master at Eton College. 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


tag Spe Dee ke eR Bi 6 Ld Se 

NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrasttsHep 1772. W. Crosskey, William’ Henry, 
—— Higgin, of Worsley, to Agnes, ti 

S. H OLDSWORTH & Sons, Thomas Gladstone, of Edgbaston, E 


Bracxpoot—Cuannine Fl ite 
30, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierrsss. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 
Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELperKin’s BicycLe Depot, 


ANTED, in a Good Girls’ School, an n : Rey 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Certificated Or ex | Butlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, license, af the Rouse OF le tenet aac by t 
P. T., for Infants’ Department. Must be energetic, a NOTICE OF REMOVAL. < AND Alx. Gordon, William James Pirrie to Margz 
good disciplinarian, and fond of children: a good salary GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. omery, eldest daughter of John Carlis 


LG BY AD. ou, 
IRONMONGERS AND GASFITTERS, 
Beg to inform their friends and the public oftheir 
REMOVAL from 15, PICCADILLY, to 2 VICTORIA 
BUILDINGS, ST. MARY'S GATE, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET‘ 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases, Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, eo, &e. 


«Beet, Le ies 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orbers AND Reparrs Promrtiy ExrcuTeD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 

1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 

rt conn maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CU <ATIVE 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Cratches, 

Biastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 

Soe wren for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
anc ter. 


“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Mt 
from ros. 6d. to 2 rar W.?, YNOR’ 
LONGFORD BUILDIN 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns per post. 


to a suitable person : Unitarian preferred.—Address Box 
334, Post-office, Manchester. 
—= — — 
OR SALE, the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of the Middle-class Boarding 
School conducted by the late Benjamin Templar, at 
Southport. The premises are healthily situated, and 
the school in full working order.—For particulars apply 
to John Watts, Ph. D., 23, Stratt-street, Manchester. 


One oF THE Larcest Srocks 1n THE Kincpom. elfast. 


‘ 
ae ve 
ee , 


WILKINSON—FRANKISH.— On he xt 
Je: ’ 
eer Aer) 


Terms—Net Cash, All Goeds Delivered Carriage Free. the Unitarian Chapel, Hull, by the 
William Wilkinson, to El eldest di 


R. H. Brocxersanx, eet ieee = 


¥ Pr. 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS DRUMMOND.—On the 22nd inst. at Greenish 
- . ast., at’ Gr 
MAKER, ; Belfast, at the residence of John Campbe' 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. son-in-law, Catherine, widow of the | 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; | ,, Drummond, D.D., in her 87th y = 
cialiti ¢ Registere > nst. 
shoe Tpsparial Bisson eaten cwt., and Patent Head | HARRISON On the axstsnat, ae 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE 
Is THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
ing totally different from other inferior qualiti 
a, Se eee 
everest, contakdiite Hitha siisipdehe Renieen Al on tiaieey 


R. GLADSTONE ON ‘BLANCO 
WHITE AND UNITARIANISM. See the 
Truthseeker for May, 1879. Price 3d. 


ARPENTERS’CHANTS.—Selections 
from this work repointed for the use of choirs by 
F. Poynting, Monton, Eccles, to whom apply. 


Post free, rs. 6d. each. 


AND OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Address. GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKFFIELD. 


Now ready, price 4d., No. 7 for April, 1879. 


EACHERS’ NOTES, for Moral and 
Religious Lessons, Issued Quarterly. 
Contents—Lessons on the Life of Jesus, by the Rev, 
H. Shaen Solly, M.A.; Lessons on Some Points of Prac- 
tical Morals, by Miss Gertrude Martineau; Lessons on 
Intemperance, by the Rev. John Williams, 
London: Sunday _Association, 37, Norfolk- 
treet, Strand, W.C. 


In_Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists;} also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead iz 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 

76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER, 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as WortHLEss 
Quatitigs ARE Orten SusstiTUTED. 


Ohe Chitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 
REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REY. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


President McCosh, of Princeton, is alarmed at the 
decrease of candidates for the ministry. He says a 
crisis has arrived in the Presbyterian Church. “Ido 
fear,” he adds, “that if we do not take steps forthwith, 
we shall have a dearth of young ministers in five years 
and a famine in ten.” 


At the meeting of the Leeds Nonconformist Union 
the Rey. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, made an interesting 
‘statement relative to the political prospects of the Free 
‘Churches north of the Tweed. He says that in Scot- 
land, out of forty Liberal members in Parliament, 
seventeen are favourable to disestablishment; there are 
six whose constituencies would see to their members’ 
votes should they hang fire; thirteen who have declared 
that they will go with the Liberal leaders when they 
pronounce for it; and only four who are either opposed 
‘to disestablishment, or whose opinions are not known. 
Nothing was wanted to give unity and decision to this 
Liberal body in Scotland but the word of the leaders. 

‘obably, however, they will no longer hesitate when 

he contest for Midlothian comes to be fought; for 

é, as elsewhere in Scotland, not only will the clergy 

of the old Kirk oppose every Liberal candidate, but 

will insist upon making the maintenance of the Estab- 
lishment a test question in every constituency. 


A capital story is told of the conduct of the oppo- 
ments of the Sunday League in the just published 
Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley, first president of the 

“Yn 1854,” Sir Joshua writes, “on the very 

Sunday following the debate on my resolutions, I met 
in the Zoological Gardens, accompanied by his wife 
and two children, an ardent opponent of the measure. 
“You here, on a Sunday, among the wild beasts!’ I 
. exclaimed, stopping short and looking him full in the 
face, as if astonished at the vecontre. He was much 
discomfited, but at once fell back on the re-assuring 
logic of the difference of classes. ‘Oh,’ he answered, 
tt is a very different matter my taking a quiet stroll 
here with my family, and letting crowds of workmen 
mish off to the museums.’” It is a significant proof of 
the advance of public opinion that the town of 
ter, which compelled Sir Joshua to leave Parlia- 

ment because he had the boldness to assert that it was 
‘better for a working man to spend part of his Sunday 
tin a fine art gallery than in a public-house, is now 
ted by one of the most ardent supporters of 

the Sunday Society, Mr. P. A. Taylor. So ideas grow. 


_ Inaspeech at Cardiff, on behalf of the Llandaff 
‘Diocesan Church Extension Society, Lord Aberdare 
Nonconformists of Wales with the testi- 

{ ant all, the voluntary principle is the true 
shich the Church’s work should be main- 
‘ing the last ro years, said Lord Aberdare, 
t ire in the diocese had been £14,000, the 
was the result of voluntary action. In 

: population had increased since 
Es 


mformist friends to share the bur- 
r efforts Wales would have been a 
‘And in concluding he reminded 


loud cheers, that the game they were 

ning game against crime, vice, and 

“not against Nonconformity. Mr. | 
milar spirit, poi to the 

n example of liberality that 

d y condemned 


,00o. Fortunately they had | 
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the present system of church patronage, by which the | 


Price 1d. 

. . s s _ “= " : 
rediscovering their power and their rights. But they have in 
very short time made rapid progress, and more may be expected 


good work of one clergyman was often undone by his | since the full efficacy of vestry criticism and control has not ye 


successor, while the parishioners were helpless. * Dr. 
Vaughan, the new Dean of Llandaff, also expressed 
his reliance upon the Protestantism of Churchmen 
and the catholicism and sympathy of Dissenters. 


It is refreshing to note, after all the snubbing the 
orthodoxhaveattemptedto give Unitarians, how in these 
modern times, good common sense forces sectarians 
occasionally to make light of their creedal distinctions. 
For instance, at the English Presbyterian Church 
Synod, the other day, Dr. Graham, the moderator, 
delivered an address, in which, among many other 
things, he said: “ First of all, and all through, before 
our Presbyterianism and Calvinism, let us be Christians, 
and that more ripely and fruitfully? Presbyterians, 
we shall rejoice to be fellow-pilgrims with the Baptist 
and Congregationalist Bunyan in his glorious dreams 
of truth; Calvinists, we shall be rebuked by the 
Arminian Wesley with his unquenchable love of souls ; 
Protestants, the tender devoutness of the High Church 
Keble will calm us; nor shall we behold unmoved, 
and without kindling sympathy, the Papist Newman’s 
heroic self-sacrifice and noble intellect and spiritual 
passion. We shall feel that we are infinitely more the 
brethren of such men than of some arid disputer, 
however Presbyterian, or of some lifeless dogmatist, 
even though English Presbyterian. Let us march 
forward, look high above the little standard of our 
tribe to the great pillar as it moves before the Church 
Universal.” We sympathise with the heart of the 
man who can utter such words as these, and long for 
the time, oh how eagerly, when the best of every 
church shall lead their co-worshippers into God’s 
“ Church Universal,” and when dogmas shall no longer 
stand in the way of Unitarians seeking in union to 
do honour to the life-work of such a man as Robert 
Raikes. 


A correspondent of the Vonconformist condemns in 
strong terms the refusal of the Sunday School Union 
of “the kind and generous co-operation of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association in raising a 
memorial to Robert Raikes.” In the course of his 
letter the writer says :— 

I should have thought common courtesy would have welcomed 
this spontaneous and voluntary offer, and that the spirit of 
Christian charity would have made its refusal simply impossible. 
But Mr. Groser and his con/fréves think otherwise, and choose to 
exhibit a spirit of narrow-minded bigotry which, if not unchristian 
from a theological point of view, is certainly unjust and inconsistent 
from any logical or moral standpoint. The refusal is not only 
unkind, but unjust, because it singles out one sect of the Christian 
community on the ground of difference in creed, while the Union 
unites with the Episcopal sect, which contains every shade of 
opinion from High Anglicanism to Positivism, and even goes so 
far as to receive and co-operate with the apostle of the most 
Pagan section of Christian Independency, who would teach the 
children that they have no immortal souls to be saved. I protest 
against this unfairness towards the errors of one sect who have 
stood foremost in the work of blessing and teaching the little ones, 
and whose voice, though not the loudest, has never been uncertain 
in teaching the story of eternal love to the children, as long as 
the conscientious Trinitarian reads and teaches from the writings 
of David, Job, and other Unitarians of Old Testament times. It 
is not fair to deny to the Gentile successors of these sacred 
monotheistic writers co-operation in so good a cause as raising a 
monument to him who, while history shall last, will always be 
known as a friend and benefactor of the children. 


a SS 


The Bradford Observer devotes a very smart article 
to the ecclesiastical aspects of the recent Easter vestry 
meetings. Our contemporary seems to have gone 
through the self-denying task of reading through the 
reports of these gatherings from one end of the country 
to the other, and the result is the discovery that they 
are “now rapidly and entirely losing their old stereo- 
typed face of formal routine and clerical dictation” :— 

The Ritualists have disturbed to the very bottom the stagnant 


| waters of lay acquiescence and latent Protestantism, The vestry 


| meetings this Easter have, from Michael’s Mount to Berwick 
| bounds, and from Lynn to Milford Bay, raised a voice of hoarse 


protest, forerunner of the thunder, against the usurpations and 


in God’s vineyard, but the ministers of a Protestant Church axl 
under bonds to their masters, the people of England, Acts of 
Parliament may turn out to be snares and delusions. Ritualists 
are very strongly warned by parishioners in vestry assembled that 
they will not be permitted to undo the work of the Reformation, 
and to act each like a usurping Pope in his corner of the vineyard, 
where he is not a lord, but a servant under contract. Outside 
there is unlimited liberty for all medizval vagaries and theatrical 
Res Inside the church the lajiy’ ave likely to be masters, 
although the battle may be towsh and long, They are only 


sacerdotalising lawlessness of the clergymen who forgot or put > 
out of sight the fact that they are not so many Popes and despots | 


been fully tried. 


On Wednesday week, the three hundred’and fifteenth 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday, there was a very 
successful celebration in the Music Hall, Birkenhead. 
The gathering, a large and brilliant one, was presided 
over by the Rev.’ William Binns, president of the 
Birkenhead Shakespeare Society, by which the com- 
memoration was promoted. During the evening Mr. 
Binns delivered a fine address, in the course of which 
he said :—Shakespeare is a universal man, and he 
bewitches us all because he includes us all, and we 
all find ourselves again in him. He is an Englishman, 
but you cannot nationalize him. Englishmen are a 
composite race. They are the offspring of all nations. 
Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans made 
the breed, “Englishman,” of Shakespeare’s days. As for 
him, his heart throbs with the pulse of humanity. He 
is at home in the fall of Troy. He is equal master of 
the struggles, triumphs, and disasters of Republican 
Rome. ‘To him Italy, France, and Germany are out- 
lying portions of England. The century of his life is 
a point in eternity, this English spot of earth set in our 
silver sea is a point in infinitude—thither all the stream 
of time flows, there all space centres, but he is at once 
ofonenation and of all nations, of an age and forall time. 
Neither can you sectarianise him. Because he describes 
a good priest in Friar Lawrence, he has been supposed 
to be a secret Roman Catholic. Critics have fancied 
that they could discover traces of Protestantism in him 
and of Church of Englandism. One mad critic has 
tried to make him out a Materialistic Atheist. But we 
can identify him with no one creed in particular. Nor, 
perhaps, did he ever formulate his faith. That some- 
how the universe was a manifestation of the intelligent 
power of God, and that “all that live must die passing 
through nature to eternity,” was plainly his conviction. 
But he included all creeds in his comprehension. Yet 
he exhibited them as the sun exhibits colours, and 
transcended them all as the sun transcends all colours. 
You cannot label him in any way so as to define his 
qualities as you define the qualities of a drug on an 
apothecary’s shelf. He appears in many phases like 
the masquerading world-spirit of whom he is a chosen 
organ, and in all his appearances we are conscious of 
an inscrutable back ground, unknown and unknowable, 
which is Shakespeare himself. 


The Unitarians of Newport, Rhode Island, USS., 
made a handsome use of the 99th anniversary of Dr. 
Channing’s birth, which came on the 7th ult. The 
church was never so crowded, and the exercises were of 
the highest order. After the devotional services, Rev. 
Mr. Schermerhorn introduced Gov. Van Zandt as the 
president of the evening, who: in a few and fit words 
characterised Channing as being, like the State itself, 
the representative of no religious creed, and as belong- 
ing to no particular denomination any more than a star 
belongs to the astroncmer,—a man great in life and in 
death, and justly honoured here and now, not only 
by Newport, but by men of all denominations. 
A letter from Dr. Bellows said:—‘“Every year adds 
to the admiration, reverence, and gratitude that em- 
balm the name of Channing! He treated the greatest 
of human interests in the greatest manner. ‘There is 
nothing local, sectarian, or temporary in his writings or 
his influence. He is still before and not behind the 
age, nearly forty years after his decease. He is wait- 
ing for fit audience, and not few, from the better future: 
of humasity. . . . His influence is alike con. 
servative:and progressive. He furnishes both sail aad 
ballast t0 our rational Christian cause.» May God 
multiply: his followers!” Rev. John W. Chadwick sent 
the. fallowing sonnet :— 

ALWAYS YOUNG FOR LIBERTY. 
Channing! when thou wast living amang men, 
Thy pulse, that beat not always with the stroag,, 
Fuil tide ef health, when thou didst hear of wrong 
O’erthrown, of freedom won, was once again 
As quick and warm as in thy childhood, when 
‘Thou heardst old ocean's mighty thunder-sang 
Beating familiar clifis and crags along ; 

And thou didst glow as ardently as then, 

Yes, thou wast always young for liberty ; 

And when a hundred years have past away, 

Ayes and a thousand, from thy natal day, 

Thy never-dying spirit still shal¥ be 

As young for freedom as when here of old, 

In her great name thou wasa the boldest of the bol! 
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WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 


The inhabitants of Falmouth by.a recent decision of 


the county court judge are compelled to pay to the 
rector a rate of 1s, 4d, in the pound, 

A catalogue of Oriental manuscripts contained in 
the various libraries of Italy is being compiled» under 
the direction of Signor F. Lasinio, an eminent 
Hebraist, for the Italian Government. 


Albion Chapel School, at Ashton-under-Lyne (Indpt), | 
during the past year had an attendance of 2,282 | 


scholars. This school, which is admirably conducted, 
is probably the largest in the kingdom in connection 
with a single congregation. 

The Baptists are not above recognising the labours 
of lay preachers. Recently, at Burnley Road Chapel, 


Leeds, an interesting meeting was held to acknow- | 


ledge the labours of certain brethren who for years had 
engaged in local preaching. 


Zealous churchmen often say the church is not sup- 
ported by the State. Here is a case. For half a 
century by Act of Parliament £200 has been paid to 
the Bermondsey Rector’s Fund, but for the first time 
the vestry has just refused to pay it. 


A correspondent of the Weue Ziiricher Zeitung states 
that a Greek priest at Satschcheri, in the Caucasus, had 
instigated some Christian villagers to fal) axe in hand 
upon a party of Jews, who were rejoicing that they had 
escaped a false charge of murdering a Christian child 
for a sacrifice. Six were murdered and many others 
wounded. 

The English Presbyterians have now 270 congrega- 
tions, with 131,496 available sittings, 61,272 of which 
are let. The number of communicants is 53,031 ; 
Sabbath school teachers, 5,768, with 53,855 scholars ; 
students, 20; district visitors, 1,746; Dorcas societies, 
2,329; young men’s societies, 3,425; members of 
Bible classes, 6,643. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is seeking to take an active 
part by correspondence with several eminent Catholics 
and Protestants in Ireland to aid in the solution of the 
problem of university education in that country. 
Meanwhile the Irish Presbyterians are opposed to 
“the introduction of the denominational element ” 
into the Queen’s University. 


Dr. Maclagan has declined to accede to the memorial 
of the Town Council of Burslem, asking him to con- 
sent to the erection of one mortuary, and to forego 
the ceremony of consecration, and allow the building 
to be used in common by Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists. Simple Town Councillors! It is difficult 
for a bishop to harmonise legal Christianity with the 
religion of Jesus. 

The Rey. E. Walters (Baptist) has intimated his 
intention of resigning the pastorate of Fishergate 
Chapel, Preston, which he has held for several years, 
purely upon conscientious grounds. He will, it is 
thought, ally himself with the Established Church of 
Scotland. Mr, Walters makes the fifth Noncon- 
formist minister in Preston who has seceded from 
Dissent within the last ten years, 

The Unita Cattolica states that “ Ddéllinger has 
reconciled himself with the Holy See;” and adds: 
“Scarcely was the new Pontiff elected when Déllinger 
congratulated Pope Leo XIII. in a letter which a 
learned ecclesiastic attached to the Court presented to 
the Pontiff.” Some other German ecclesiastics are 
expected to follow Déllinger’s example, which will no 
doubt happen if the great historian’s recantation proves 
to be a fact. 

Following the practice of our American brethren, 
drawing-room meetings are becoming popular. Re- 
cently the Presbyterians held one at 17, Russell Square, 
London, to hear an address on “Christian Work 
among the Women of India.” The Friends also held 
a similar meeting upwards of a week ago, in London, 
at the house of Mr, Richard Allen, to hear an address 
from Bishop Hillery, on the condition of the coloured 
churches in America. 

In a speech»which Sir Henry Layard made on 
Friday week, he said a Bulgarian nationality will be 
far more oppressive than the Turks, because there will 
be persecution of the Greeks, persecution of the Jews, 
persecution of the Protestants, and, in fact, of all who 
are not Bulgarians. On this, Zhe Jewish World says 
that “the enemies of all toleration in the East are not 
the Mohammedans but the Christians.” This is one 
side of the case ; it is as well to hear both— 

At Bradford, the other day, the Bishop of Ripon 
urged upon his clergy obedience to the law, as “the 
Church of England could not exist as a corporate 
body if it were not governed by law.” What, then, 
would he say of the Free Church of England, which 
has set the State and its laws aside? The Bishop is 
impressed with a sense of the insignificant trifles 
about which men’s thoughts are exercised. Truly. 
While, however, he admits the Church of England 
allows great diversity of thought, he pleads that such 
thought must be under control. So he practically 
admits that Church of England ministers are “children 
of the bond woman,” and entangled with “the yoke 
of bondage.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


—_——_ 


The Pulpit and the Stage. 


Mr. J. M. Dixon, minister of the Bowlalley Lane 
Chapel, Hull, has taken up this now very popular 
question and treated it with cordial respect for what is 
good in the stage—and he sees a great deal that is 
good in it. He thinks that the evil would be effec- 
tively discouraged if those who wish the stage to be 
purified would openly show their approval and dis- 
approval of plays by their attendance and absence. 


Hymns for use in the Sunday School and at Children’s 
Services. Halifax: John Nicholson, 29, Northgate. 


A FEw choice songs in larger type than usual, with a 
firm cloth back, and a column referring to appropriate 
tunes. The selection was made some time ago tor 
the use of the Halifax School and Church. The new 
issue will give an opportunity for other schools and 
congregations to have the benefit of it, It is a little 
book with a character, like that of a bright, happy- 
tempered, spzrituel child, which will make it a favourite 
wherever it finds its way. 


A Forecast of the Religion of the Future, By W. W. 
Clark. London: Triibner and Co. 


WE should be agreed with the writer in everything 
except his confidence in the proofs alleged in favour 
of what is commonly called Spiritualism. His work is 
very interesting, being always lively, and keeping us 
well informed of the facts he relies upon. It is all the 
better for being presented in the form it took originally 
as an epistolary controversy with a Nonconformist 
minister, to whom the writer had lent a volume of Dr. 
Colenso’s sermons. 


The Permanent and Transient in Religion. By 
William Binns. London: (37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 


Mr. Binns, in choosing this subject for his discourse 
before the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
last June, gave himself an opportunity of offering in a 
condensed and effective form the results of his much 
thinking and wide reading on the most important of 
controverted questions in religion- What can be 
briefer, more comprehensive, sounder than this view of 
our religion? 


Our modern faith, call it Christian, call it Theistic, or call 
it what you will, is historically of Hebrew birth, and in all its 
transmigrations it has preserved the impress of its ancient home. 
It was enriched by Hebrew poets and prophets. It incorporated 
the culture of Egypt and Pheenicia, of Babylon, Persia, and 
Greece. In Christ it was born again from above. I mean that 
fresh and healthier life reanimated it. Since then it has been a 
wandering pilgrim, and an unresting, if sometimes an unwilling 
pupil. It has sojourned in imperial courts and deserts. It has 
borrowed both pomp and asceticism from its residence there, and 
has cast them off as it proceeded on its career, though not 
without inheriting tendencies, against whose evil domination it 
has still to maintain a ‘stout struggle. For not yet has it quite 
won back the freedom with which Christ sent it forth anew, and by 
means of which it gained its earliest and greatest victories. Not 
yet is it emancipated from survivals of monkery and Puritanism, 


| and thoroughly re-delivered into the faith which knows nature as 


the garment of God and humanity as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, 


The One True Church: 
Leon and Harriet Lewis. 
1879. 

WE have here in a small pamphlet a preface, with 
contents, of what is designed to be a “ Manual of the 
World’s Unification.” The fundamental statement is 
that “since there is only oze Universe, one Deity, 
one system of Divine Government, it follows as an 
inevitable sequence that there can be throughout all 
the innumerable dominions of God only one abso- 
lutely Zrue Religion.” ‘The character of the new faith 
is thus described: “The One True Religion consists 
in the recognition and worship of God ; in studying 
His works and respecting them ; in being grateful for 
the mercies, and glories, and joys showered upon us; 
in loving and helping our fellows; in the practice of 
virtue ; in the acquisition of wisdom ; in the cultivation 
of purity and goodness; and in making this life in 
every way a worthy beginning of that immortality to 
which we are hasteming.” In these two sentences 
many who are looking for redemption in our time— 
for deliverance out of the bondage of incredibilities 
and the coming of a kingdom of God for all God’s 
children—will recognise a plain and wonderfully com- 
prehensive expression of the faith which they are 
cherishing in their hearts. A postcript tells us that 
Mrs. Lewis has gone to an early grave, leaving to the 
surviving partner in these contemplations the task of 
publishing them. This personal circumstance may 
have added an intensity to thoughts and language 
which seem to have a natural tendency to over- 
emphasis. What is put forth is given as nothing less 
than absolute truth. The idiosyncracy of the work 
is against it. ’ 


ats Facts and Principles. By 
Southport : Leon Lewis. 


correspondence between the editor and Mr. Gladstone, 


London: E. W. Allen. . 


May 2, 1879. 


In an essay on Blanco White (just republished in his 
Gleanings”) Mr. Gladstone speaks of Blanco White’s 
feeding upon Unitarianism “as a Starving garrison 
makes a banquet upon a supply of garbage.” Mr. 
Hopps writes to Mr. Gladstone expressing his own 
belief that the figure was not intended to run on all 
fours ; but the world “ will make it (and & making it) 
do so;” and thus Mr. Gladstone will be made to say 
that it is “garbage” which Unitarianism has to offer 
to the world. In reply, Mr. Gladstone says:—I thank 
you for your consideraté letter. I have no doubt that, — 
in writing the sentence you quote, I failed to see that 
some might construe it as an exact parallel all th 

But my main answer is that it was. written 35. years 
ago. In the short preface to my “ Gleanings” you 
will find a passage which states that,“in matters of 
expression, I have not adopted the rule of bringing 
my papers into conformity with the standard I should 
now approve or prefer. My judgment in this respect 
may have been in error; but I hope it meets in some 
degree your criticism. My present estimate of the 
Unitarian scheme is to be found in a paper called 
“The Courses of Religious Thought” a very few years 
back in the Contemporary Review. But I haye very 
long learned that no scheme of religious Opinion 
supplies a safe or invariable measure of religious 
character and conduct. I do not mean that belief 
and conduct are disconnected ; but I take personal 
belief to be only one among a variety of influences 
which govern life. I am concerned to have used any 
expression which can cause needless pain; but on this 
point I can assure you that republication is far from 
being re-affirmation. 


LA 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE DAY THAT IS GONE. 
[A Sone.] 
BY GEORGE REDWAY, © | 
WHEN men are strange, and manners change, 
The old folk stay at home— : apres ha, 
As fashions flit, or kingdoms split— ° 
To sigh for the Day that’s gone: 
But the world jogs on as it jogged of yore, 
We cry the less and we laugh the more; ~ eee 
For ‘‘ every dog shall have its day” fora 
And sigh for a time that’s gone; 


re 
And the young ones make the hay—the hay | 
ft.) 
N 
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‘ 


While the old folks stay at home. 


The young, abroad, with pen or sword 
(The old folk stay at home)— 
Their nation’s brain, or their country’s slain— 
Are the light of the Day that’sgonel 
And the world jogs on with those she Acs a eer 
We cry the less and welaugh the more,  ==ti—(it‘CSt*é 
As the young ones make the hay—the hay PER eh 
While ee folks stay at home: Rw ys 
But the brightened Day of the yo 
Is the light of the Day that's sonal = 


“SECOND EDITION” 


ua to SPE 
BY J. J. WRIGHT, | Mey = 
MayBE you never were in Manchester, were you ? 
But you know it is a big, busy town. Sometimes the 
streets seem full of people, and everybody in a hurry. 
No room in the road for anybody else, and there is no 
time to stop and look round. If you don’t moye on _ 
you just get crushed off the causeway, and if you do _ 
scuffed. 


move on you get jolly well squeezed and 


Elbows and umbrellas jostle against your and 
jerk against your ribs, and Market-street sw with 
men and women, boys and girls. | Some are’ ying, 
some are selling, and, on the pavement of the street 


you can hear the horses stamping and cart Wheels 
rumbling. The cabman shouts and cracks his whip. 
Cabs rush about at runaway speed. And, wh 
folks and young folks are trying to cross ove 
buses, if not standing still, are all running race: 
there, and everywhere. (a 
But listen! There go the city chimes. The 
Infirmary clock has just struck six. It will be tin 
for the ’bus to start directly. And now you 
hear something else. It wasn’t so sweet as | usic 
or the chimes, though, because her voice was very 
hoarse, and she said she’d had “brown titus” once. 


ol 


And, besides being hoarse, she hadn’t any song 
sing. She only had to shout— eta ar 7 
“Second Edition! Mad or News!  Seckund 


‘dishun! Paper, sir?” reams 
~That’s Kit, a news girl. Her longer name 
Kitty. Her cousin, they always called him C 
he sold papers too. Kit and Cribby always 
shares. They had to sell eight dozen between 
every day. What would happen if they did n't? 
Well, they hadn’t any mother. They live 
aunt, and she made them turn out, 
warm or cold, to sell so many papers 


ag — oe lO — 


sone 
A. 


get a leather 
When Kitty sad 
had just s a 
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papers, I can tell you. She had a dozen yet. She 
stood a minute near a large, bright shop window. She 
had her papers under one arm, and her placard sheet 
in front of her. She was both bare headed and bare 
legged. And it was a nasty.night. There had been 
snow on the ground. Now it had melted and mixed 
with the black mud, and the fog was thick. The 
lamps did not look bright at all. It was the red lamp 
light on the "bus that could be seen best. Kit saw it. 
She was behind the ’bus in two seconds, and jumped 
up on the step. There were people inside, and on the 
top, outside. Cold enough, they all wanted the ‘bus 
to go. 

Kitty went up the steps shouting —“ AZaz/ or News / 
Seckund ’dishun!” But she might have stopped 
below and saved her legs. Nobody up there wanted 
a paper to-night, and, if they did want one, who would 
like to pull his gloves off, on top of the ’bus, to fumble 
about in his pocket for a ha’pénny ? 

Kitty came down again. She stood in the doorway 
of the ’bus behind. There were gentlemen inside 
going home from business. They were talking. They 
could hardly hear Kitty’s hoarse voice calling “Second 
Edition.” 

“Oh, here, my girl, I want a ews!” 

It was a business man who said that, and Kit out 
with a paper from her bundle, quick as winking. 

“ Here ye are, sir,” replied Kit. And she put him 
a paper on his knee before he knew it. He was feeling 
for his money. 

“Stay,” said he. “Oh, never mind to-night, my 
girl. I thought I had a ha’p’nny, and it’s a two 
shilling piece. Can you give change?” 

“No,” said Kit, shaking her head, 
for ye.” 

“But the ’bus will start soon,” said the gentleman. 

“Oh, but I’m quick, sharp,” Kit said. ‘You stick 
to my papers, and I’ll be back in two two’s.” 

And off she went. She was so eager. She had 
got the two-shilling piece. The gentleman had given 
it her almost without thinking. And Kit scampered 
out of sight in a second. But it was longer than a 
second before she came back.» The ’bus waited. The 
guard stopped it a little behind time. Still no Kitty 
came back. The city chimes sounded; the clock had 
struck; the ’bus must go. And the ’bus did go. And 

"here was Kitty’s bundle of papers! And where was 

Nd, Se change out of two shillings? Hadn't 
Kit run off with it? The gentleman began to think 

so. And’what could he do with this lot of papers? 

The aps inside the ’bus laughed heartily at him. 

‘They told him he had better get out and holler— 

_ “Second edition! Jai or Vews/, Second edition !” 
__ But the gentleman sat still. And the ’bus was soon 
_two miles away from where it started when Kitty went. 
Well, and where was Kit all this while? Had she 
—::. off with the money? Notshe! Of course 

ve could have done. And the gentleman might 

tr have caught her. 
_ She just ran right into a large shop first, to ask 
for e. But there were so many customers waiting, 
ot; ‘take a long time to come to her turn. She 
ran out again, and into an hotel this time. But 
nobody noticed her inside there, until a policeman 
_ saw her, and said sharply— 


_ “What do you want in here? Move out of this, 


aS 
as going to tell him, only he pointed to the 
- door with his stick, and she sprang out. y 

Where’ could she get change? Oh, she knew now! 
top of the street old “George-One Arm” sold 
. He had it in a broad basket in front of him, 
hhe carried his basket by a strap that went round 
He knew Kit. As soon as ever she asked 


“PIL git it 


" 


att 


TEL > the place. Why, she couldn’t see the 
lamp! Had it gone out? Ah, no! The 
t there. The bus was gone—gone. 
heart sank into her shoes. No, not into her 
9 Tip, lebed hadn’t any. And her heart 
be in her bare toes. But she did feel queer. 
2 Ww a stitch of pain in her side with running so 
\nd she was wondering what to do. She'd lost 
vapers. And here was the gentleman’s money. 
od still, just where the ’bus started. She was 
eath, — lh 9 lect where she was 
| doit” 
yam 


~ SOME 


Cribby came close up 
d out, ’ave ye?” 
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But Kitty never thought of 
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Cribby shouted “Hooray!” He danced; he 
jumped; he took Kit round the neck with one arm; 
he had to hold his papers with the other; and he said— 

“Kit! Kitty! Yer the best gal as ever I see. 
Won’t we have hot pertaters to-night ! 
up at ‘Steam Johnny’s.’ And, Kit, we might have 
tripe, too. And aunt won't know. And we won't tell 
her. And we'll get supper when we go home beside. 
Why, Kit, ye’ve got more’n a shilling over. Oh, my ! 
Come and help me to sell my dozen out. And won't 
we do it! Come along, Kit.” 

But Kit didn’t go along. She couldn’t tell why. 
She only looked at Cribby, and said— 
“T haven’t sold my papers yet. 

ha’p’ny short.” 

“No, but ye’ve got the money, ’avn’t ye?” 

And Cribby grinned again in such glee, and showed 


I’m fivepence 


his teeth. 


“Ay,” said Kit, “but it aint mine, ye know.” 

“ Aint yours?” echoed Cribby. “Whose is it?” 

“Tt’s the gentleman’s what has my papers,” said Kit. 

“Well,” said Cribby, “you don’t know hin, , And 
he don’t know you. And aunt ’ll want the money for 
the eleven papers.” 

“But,” argued Kitty, “I can’t give aunt what don’t 
happen to be mine.” 

“ Well, then,” cried Cribby, and the tears came 
bursting out of his eyes, “you'll get thrashed, and I 
shall get thrashed, and we shan’t get any supper, And 
I’m so hungry.” 

Kitty cried'too. She was hungry, and hot potatoes 
would be so nice; and supper at home besides. But, 
to have no supper, and no potatoes; and to be beaten! 
It was hard. .She would like to have done. it, what 
Cribby said. But Cribky couldn’t persuade her 
anyhow. 

And so she kept the one shilling and elevenpence 


ha’penny, and wrapped it all up together in a’ piece of 


paper, torn off Cribby’s placard-sheet. 
went and helped Cribby sell his dozen. 

The city chimes chimed the hour of ten. 
Cribby had sold up. _ But where was Kitty? Cribby 
couldn’t tell. She had given him all the money, 
except the gentleman’s change. 
Cribby was seeking about all over; among the cabs, 
in dark corners, and down in warehouse doorways. 
Cribby was nearly crying. He thought Kit was 


Then » she 


hiding; and that she wouldn’t go home because of the 


fivepence ha’p’ny that aunt would want for Kitty’s lost 
papers. Kitty was afraid of being beaten. 


Cribby couldn’t find her anywhere, 


aunt couldn’t help but cry too. 
home just then. 


‘Both Cribby and aunt went out again to seek her. 
It was no use. She was gone. 


just sold ten dozen papers all by herself. 


“Nuts and onions!” cried Cribby,” ‘“Where’ve ye 


been?” 
“T’m going,” said Kit. 
“Going? Where to?” cried Cribby. 


“I’m going to be a nurse girl at the gentleman’s 


house what I got the two shilling from,” replied Kitty. 


And so it was., The night Kit gave Cribby the slip 


she had watched every ’bus to find out the guard. On 
the last bus she found him. He was a.rough, 
man. He knew the gentleman. 
“Could I find his house to-night?” asked Kit. 
“No,” said the guard, “its two miles from here.” 


“Qh, yes,” said he in another minute, “ you might, 


if you liked.” 
“Might 1?” asked Kit. ‘“Where’ll I go?” 


“Well, you’d have to ride on the ’bus; and then I’d 


show you the house,” 


“JT can’t do it,” said Kit sadly, “’cause I ainst got 


no money.” 
“Oh, I'll let you ride on the step for nothing.” 


“Ye will?” said Kit, almost screaming with delight... 


“Then off I goes. How soon ‘ll the’bus start?” 
Kitty wanted the ’bus to go now, and it did go, and 
she went with it. ' 


- She found the gentleman’s house, and didn’t he stare 


We'll buy ’em | 


Kit and 


But where was she ? 


She’ was 
more afraid of having to give up the gentleman’s 
money to her aunt. ; 
He had to go 
home by himself, and how angry aunt was! But when 
Cribby told all about Kitty running for the change; 
and trying to sell her papers; and losing them because 
the ’bus started; and staying out for fear of aunt; 
Aunt was hard; but 
I think she wouldn’t have beat Kitty if she had come 


Where to? ‘They 
never found her until next day. Cribby was just com- 
ing up the dark lobby from out of the court where 
their house was, and who should he meet but Kitty? 
She wasn’t crying. She wasn’tafraid. She was laugh- 
ing, and looking right smart and happy, as if she had 


kind 


amy 


er _CREDITON.—The annual collections on behalfofthe Western 


feel it was so when he saw Kit getting ready to go 
away. Her aunt allowed her. She had had her heart 
softened. 

“But, I say Kit, whose goin’ to sell the other four 
dozen if you go,” asked Cribby, suddenly jumping up 
off a chair, as if he had just discovered an impossi- 


| bility. 


Any way Kitty went, and the papers got sold some- 
how. But she works hard yet; and she wears shoes 
now, and stockings too. And her heart zs in the right 
place after all; for whenever Cribby goes to see her he 
still says :— 

“Kit! yer the best gal as ever I seen.” 


—E 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE annual meeting of this Union was‘held at Tamworth 
on Monday last. At 11 30, a service was held in Cole- 
street Chapel, when the Rev. H. W. Crosskey preached a 
sermon. 


The report called attention to the recent opening of a 
Book Store at 40, High-street, Birmingham. During the year 
books had been sold to the value of £50, including a considerable 
number of Brooke Herford’s ‘* Story of Religion in England.” 
The committee hope that, as the store becomes more widely 
known, it will receive extended support. 

As to Sunday School Work, the Midland Christian Union 
Sunday School Association continues in healthy activity. Two 
successful conferences have been held, and visits have been 
made to most of the associated schools, and the Birmingham 
schools, have held their united service in the Town Hall. . The 
organisation seems to have exactly answered the purposes for 
which it was instituted. 


Book and Tract Distribution.—The Rey. D. Maginnis has, 
from the commencement of this department, kindly conducted 
its operations and’ reports as follows :—In the last annual report 
it was stated that our supply of Theodore Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse 
of Matters pertaining to Religion” was quite exhausted, and 
that there were no special funds available for renewing it. This 
announcement fortunately elicited from Mr. W. P. Greenway, of 
Dudley, vice-president of the Union, a generous repetition of his 
former donation of £10 for that purpose ; and in consequence 
we were able to continue, in'a small way, the work of free 
distribution. During the year over 100 copies of the *‘Discourse” 
were sent by post to ministers of various denominations, colleges, 
and lay students, the result of an advertisement published only 
once in the Christian World a yeax ago,.and applications still 
continue to be made for the book. If a larger stock had 
warranted the repetition of the advertisement, the applications 
would, no doubt, have been much more numerous. 


Report of Aided Churches,—The support of liberal Christian 
worship is the'principal object for which the Union exists—the 
one to which the chief part of its funds is devoted. Several 
congregations in large and important towns depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the Union for continued existence. The 
committee are not surprised that these churches have made little 
progress towards self-support during the past year; but they are 
happy to notice the hopeful tone which pervades their reports. 
There.can be no doubt that the roots of liberal Christianity are 
striking deeper into the minds of the people year after year. A 
specially pleasant feature in this work is the revival of the 
ancient . congregations at Zamworth and Atherstone. After 
perhaps half a century of decline, the few faithful friends who 
remained, determined to make a strenuous effort to restore their 
chapel to its former prosperity, and render its worship the active 
representative of Unitarian Christianity. The Rey. R. E. 
Birks has been engaged as minister also of Atherstone, and the 
committee wish him and the congregation all prosperity. A new 
roof has been put upon the building, and the whole of the interior 

‘js to be refitted and modernised. A new organ, it is hoped, 
will also be obtained; so that the material disadvantages which 
have certainly operated unfayourably may no longer hinder the 
good work. Of Wolverhampton congregation, the committee 
have to report that they are again, after a long and most unfor- 
tunate yacancy, enjoying the services of a settled minister. The 
Rev. W. Birks has undertaken the ministry of this'‘most important 
centre, and the committee desire to assure him of their hearty 
and unfaltering sympathy, and also to express their admiration 
of the persistent faithfulness of those members of the congregation 
who, during a most trying time, bravely stood by an apparently 
dying cause. No particular event in the history of West Brom- 
wich, Whitchurch, or Walsall needs referring to here ; their 
reports will speak for themselves. At Adcester, Mr. Watton 
continues the services, and the congregation, like all others, has 
had its changes. Some of the old members have died, and some 
have left the town ; but, happily, others have joined, so that the 
number remains about the same... An independent movement 
has been carried on for nearly two years at Smethwick, to which 
reference was made in last report. It appears that a fair number 
of adherents has been gained, but not sufficient to support 
services With a regular minister. The afternoon service not 
pein opnaisitecd adequate to meet the needs of the district, it 
has been decided to suspend the meetings for the present. Sepa- 
rate reports were then read from Whitchurch, Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, and West Bromwich. 

Collections. —This important source of income has realised, 
during six years, considerably over £300, Collections afford 
opportunity for those to contribute who are unprepared to become 
annual subscribers, and the committee would rejoice to see the 
plan more generally adopted. They have good hope that an 
extension of the collections will take place this year. 

Publications.—The funds at the disposal of the committee 
have been so limited that very little has been attempted in the 
way of issuing books and tracts, one of the methods of ge 
determined on at the commencement of the society. ith a 
view to make the Union more widely known, and to sustain the 
interest in its work, as well as to carry out the original pro- 

me, arrangements have been made to issue a monthly sheet 
of reports and paragraphs connected with the non-subscribing 
churches of the district to which the Union confines itself. The 
first number will appear in about a fortnight. In conclusion, the 
committee believe that the various methods of work are all 

-yaluable—are all needed to meet the wants of the times, but 


they are quite conscious that the aid they can give to the 
Cisvlirag then of liberal churches, and the distribution of their 
representative literature, is very insignificant, compared with the 
greatness of the object. . 


—————— 


the subjects—“ What is: Truth? and ‘Sowing and 


t 
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RESERVE. 


SOMETHING should remain unseen, 
All the will should not appear ; 

For light thoughts will intervene, 
And light words to danger veer. 


Sometimes on the verge of speech, 
Better not be over bold, 

But let pausing caution teach 
What to say and what withhold. 


Idle talk is ever free, 
And with riches soon runs o’er ; 
Reason should the treasurer be, 
And still something keep in store. 
—from the French, 


Che Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, MAY 


2, 


1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal tts beauty and 


its power. 
Wituiam Extrery Cuannine, 


WHAT IS OUR FREEDOM DOING? 


: 
WE are continually congratulating ourselves that the 
systems of church authority and of church dogma are 
fading out of the belief and the reverence of men; but 
are we as ready to recognise that, notwithstanding all 
their shortcomings, those systems did build men up in 
truth, purity, and righteousness, and that, therefore, as 
they decline and freer thought takes their place, it is a 
matter of transcendent importance that the ampler 
liberty we enjoy should make us stronger and better 
sons of Gop than our predecessors? We debate the 
highest subjects until they are twisted and snarled 
beyond our power of unravelling them. We raise 
inquiries covering the whole ground of human know- 
ledge and all the realms of human investigation. We 
Start questions which lead to a certain tone and 
temper of mind from which it is difficult to extricate 
ourselves. The voice of the Bible, which once spoke 
with full, unfaltering sound, is now uncertain in its 
accent. The authority of the Church, once a mighty 
support, is now a broken reed. But while conscious 
that those are no longer supernatural aids, are we 
seeking earnestly the direct way of access to the 
Eternal Source of Light? Are we gazing intently for 
illumination to pour itself into our «hearts from the 
Fountain of Wisdom? Are we reposing a deeper 
trust in the living utterances of the Divine Spirit, and 
yielding ourselves to the intenser moral sense-which 
we claim to be our only guide?- Are we being inspired 
with greater and nobler purposes, and living higher 
lives, than our fathers? It is a shame for us to talk of 
fuller Light, and present ourselves to the world with a 
manhood inferior to the manhood of those who walked 
in darkness. It is a shame for us to talk of Freedom, 
unless we use our freedom to make ourselves the best, 
purest, noblest men. Amidst the clouds and darkness 
that veil from us the full glory of divine verities, we 
may find relief in this, as in an absolute certainty, that 
those trusts are the truest which produce the most 
radiant natures; that those ideas are the best which 
impel us to grow larger and larger as generous souls; 
that that faith is the purest, loftiest, most divine which 
‘inspires us to excel. in purity, truth, honour, and 
‘fidelity. And those trusts, those ideas, that faith 
should become intensified as we go to Gop within us 
‘instead of Gop without us in Bible or Church. They 
Should assert in the soul not only their intellectual 
authority in thought, but their moral authority in life 
andconduct, withamoreconstraining tone, Theyshould 
“exercise their sway with a more commanding power. 
They should enforce with a more sovereign efficacy 
the duty of ‘liviog a life such as will make it manifest 
that Gop incarnates Himself in us in more abundant 
measure than in those of old we profess to have 
altogether outgrown. ‘The obligations to build up a 
noble manhood are not weakened by the substitution 
of the Soul for, the Bible and the Church as our 
religious authority, Nay, if, under the old instru- 
mentalities which confined Gop to a book or to an 
ecclesiastical organisation, and impeded the full de- 
velopment of the mind, manhood of a high type was 
produced, much more under the freer and larger 
agencies which have for their rich inspiration and 
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practical effect the truth of the presence of Gop in 
nature and in every human soul, should there arise in 
us a manhood surpassing that yet seen in the churches, 
|We may take away the superhuman and miraculous 
| claim made for the Bible, not that the truth in it may 
| speak to us with a feebler utterance, but that it may 
impress us the more profoundly as a divine sentiment 
| within us, and so create in us a style of character that 


| is more excellent, a style of manhood more fruitful of | 


beneficence to the world, a style of citizenship more 
unselfish in aim and more self-denying in useful, 
| patriotic service, than that which gladdened and 
exalted the generations of the past, which bought our 
_civil and religious liberties with a great price, and to 
which, in truth, we owe thé completer enfranchisement 
we too often represent as,the all-in-all of our life, 
Our business is to aim at an ever-increasing purer 
pattern of the Christian life ; and in ceasing to regard 
the Gospels and Epistles as records of a supernatural 
revelation, we make more solemn, more weighty, more 
imperious, the direct inspirations of the ALMicury in 
our,own hearts. That Gop takes up His abode, not 
in book or church, not in a solitary prophet, but in 
us—that His Spirit dwells, not in something external 
to us but in the essential qualities of our own being— 
that we are ourselves the Shekinah, intensifies a 
hundred-fold the obligation to work our way to spiritual 
manhood, to grow to ,the stature of the perfect man. 
“Know ye not that ye are the temple of Gop?” 
That is the divinest quality in our humanity, the 
quality that is noblest and highest, the quality that is 
the best worth our most ardent prayers, our most 
unwearying vigils, our most assiduous culture ; and, if, 
with our intellectual emancipation, it is not more rich 
and radiant in us than it was in our fathers in the 
Egypt of creed and traditions, our freedom becomes a 
practical religious failure. 


THE PRESENT POLITICO-RELIGIOUS 
CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


WE return to this subject in order to give our readers 
the benefit of a long but very interesting letter in the 
Guardian from the Rey. L. M. Hocc, of Nice, After 
detailing facts which show that the Ultramontane 
Church in France is becoming seriously weakened by 
the falling off of the supply of clergy, and by her reliance 
on novel and sensational devotions, pilgrimages, and 
imagerte, Lourdes and La Salette, divine shepherdesses 
and the like, to the increasing grief of her most earnest 
and thoughtful sons, Mr. Hocce calls attention to that 
aspect of affairs to which last week we briefly 
adverted. He says that during the last few 
months there have reached him 
independent but concurring testimonies to the fact 
that in many different parts of France there is a 


remarkable and growing readiness on the part of 


large numbers of Roman Catholics to listen to what 
can be said on behalf of Protestantism versus Ulta- 
montanism.” After recounting the sources of his 
information Mr. Hocc proceeds to say that his 
informants are of one opinion. “ All agree that, so 
far as they know and believe, never sinée the Reforma- 
tion epoch has there been anything like the present 
ferment in the minds of many Roman Catholics, never 
such willingness to hear what Protestants have to say. 
This feeling, it is freely admitted, is a mingled politico- 
religious one. However skilfully the Roman Catholic 
has allied herself with diverse forms of government in 
other countries, and in this in past years, there appears 
now to be a widespread and growing conviction, 
among both Romam Catholics and Protestants, that 
Ultramontanism and Republicanism in France are in 
for a life and death struggle. One learns this as freely 
and fully from desponding priests as from Protestants ; 
indeed, I have heard it far more often and far more 
keenly expressed by priests than by Protestants ; their 
only hope seems to lie in the overthrow of the Republic 
—I ought rather to say in its shipwreck through its 
own excesses, for they are painfully conscious of the 
powerlessness of its opponents through their own 
divisions. On the other hand, how readily Pro- 
testantism accords with Republicanism is patent to all 
from the remarkable fact that the small but highly 
intelligent, industrious, and wealthy body: of French 
Protestants are now represented by five Cabinet 
| Ministers, including the Premier, Hence, many who 


“a number of 


.in the Anglican formularies, in which Ce 


of the Sick,”—“Here shall the sick p 
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were born and brought up in the Roman Church, but 
whose reason or conscience have failed to find satis- 
faction in it, and who have fallen into indifference, or 
farther away, but yet are alive to the need of some 
serious religion for their families, for society and the 
country, seem waking up to consider a new problem.. 
They are keenly alive to the benefits of freedom, 
already won, and yet more largely hoped for, under 
the Republic, and dread a return to the yoke of 
the combined influence of Ultramontanism and 
monarchy.” Mr. Hocc goes on to state that 
those who entertain these ideas would be thankful 
for teaching and worship which would provide 
satisfaction for the religious needs they acknowledge. 
Those interested in this important moyement of 
thought may learn more of it, says Mr. Hoc, from 
the pamphlet by M. E. Reveitiaup, entitled Za 
Question Religieuse et la Solution Protestante, “M. 
REVELLLAUD is a type of the class above described ra 
rather, I ought to say, he was when he wrote this. 
brochure, as he frankly states in the preface. Since 
then he has happily become an earnest Christian 
believer. His ‘solution’ is that France should take: 
up anew the work of Reformation begun in the 16th 
century, but so soon stopped. He urges the Protestant: 
churches to open their arms widely, and take in such: 
as himself and their families en masse, without exacting. 
previous acceptance of all their dogmas, but trusting. 
to enlighten and lead them onward when once brought 
under the influence of their Scriptural teaching and. 
worship. Since his remarkable change of convictions, 
M. REvEILLAUD is devoting himself to holding 
‘conferences’ on these topics, it is said with consider-. 
able success. Like ideas are about to be propagated 
through a Paris daily paper, just started —Ze Réforma-. 
teur, Anti-Clérical et Républicain. It is impossible, 
of course, to predict what success may attend this. 
new politico-religious Protestant propagandism. I 
only know that the direction of the journal is confided 


to able men, deeply in earnest, and resolved, as. 
they announce, equally to combat Clericalism and: 
Materialism as deadly foes of their country.” 


READING: AURICULAR CONFESSION. 


ON Sunday week the Rev. R. Rodolph Suffield preachedt 
at the Unitarian Free Church, on Auricular Confession, 
Mr. Suffield spoke of his own experience of the operation. 
and effect of the system in the Roman Catholic Church... 
For twenty years he was apostolic missiaasay disc ing. 
duties not unimportant in many parts of England, Irelan 
Scotland and France, and his statements on the subject. 
could not therefore be treated as devoid ofauthority. He: 
had entirely escaped the bitterness which was sometimes. 
found as the result of conflict, having never even had a. 
quarrel with any Roman Catholic, lay or ecclesiastic, so- 
that in whatever he had said or written in reference to the 
practices of that church he had always had the pleasure of 
being able to allude in terms of affectionate kindness to- 
all the Roman Catholics he had known in any period of 
his life. Proceeding to describe the system, he said it 
was considered by the penitent as highly es to Ged. 
to ask the advice of the confessor on the minutest 
details of life—individual, domestic and political, and that. 
although the priest was not regarded as infallible, his very 
errors would be overruled to the spite benefit of the: 
docile penitent. Jesuit directors chiefly exercised their- 
skill on people of the higher and middle classes, or on 
interesting penitents, but, to the disgust of many of the- 
older clergy and laity, this odious system of espionage and. 
arbitrary interference was rapidly pervading all the con-- 
fessionals. Frequently had he heard good and experienced 
priests deplore the injurious results—the character rendered 
morbid and weak, cast at the feet of a man sometimes the’ 
least qualified to guide, for it was notorious that many of- 
the priests who chiefly strove to become “directors” were 
the most self-sufficient, narrow, conceited, aa ee 
though under a mask of sanctity which deceived no one 


more than themselves. On incidental impert or 
fessional had rendered a service, but he fully 


did the 
Referring to the Church of England, he said hb 


enormous extent to which the rite of pos 
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make a special confession of his 
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Whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven, and whose 
sins thou dost retain they are retained.” 
proceeded to urge that instead of blaming and persecuting 
those clergymen who followed such prescriptions, an effort 
should be made to eliminate such passages from the 
Prayer Book of the National Church. A sect ought to 
have full and entire liberty, but a church supported and 
governed by the nation ought not to retain mrrinlasies 
opposed to the general spirit of the country, 


‘Sf RARE. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 
THE Council held its quarterly meeting on Wednesday, 
H. BICKNELL, Esq., president, in the chair. Thirty-eight 
members of the Council were present. The following is 
the report presented to the meeting :— 


Shortly after the last meeting of the council the committee 
were informed of the decease of Mr. Joseph Munn, late of 
Tenterden, one of the vice-presidents of the Association. Antici- 
pating the wishes of the council, they communicated to his 
relatives a resolution of sympathy, testifying to the deep regret 
which every member of the Association must feel at the loss of 
one so highly esteemed, who had been for many years amongst 
its most cordial supporters. 

At the request of the council, Mr. Harry Rawson kindly 
consented to represent the Association at the annual meeting of 
the East Cheshire Christian Union, at Congleton, Jan. 27. 
The committee were gratified to receive from him an interesting 
and encouraging report of the proceedings on that occasion, A 
deputation was also sent to Chelmsford, at the opening of the 
new place of worship in connection with the mission work in 
that district. 

At the last meeting of the council, the document entitled 
** Suggestions for Church or Chapel Trust Deeds,” was adopted 
in principle, and referred back to the committee for consideration 
of certain points of detail, with instructions to report thereon to 
the next meeting. The amended form is now presented to the 
council. The committee desire to mention that they have had 
the assistance of valuable suggestions from Mr. G. B. Dalby, of 
Preston, Mr. Harry Rawson, of Manchester, the Rev. J. K. 
Montgomery, of Chester, and the Rev. A. W. Worthington, of 
Mansfield. * 

Respecting the proposal to establish a new denominational 
college at Cambridge, which might, under a certain form of 
charter, be open to Nonconformist objection, information has 
been laid before the Committee on Civil Rights, but it has not as 
yet ppsphed under what constitution the college is intended to 
be placed, and the committee are not at present in a position tu 
judge whether there will be any grounds or opportunity for 

action in the case on the part of the Association, 

The report of the committee respecting the mode of nominating 
the members of the council and of the executive committee is 
now presented to the council in the suggested new form of the 
two rules relating to these subjects, the roth and rgth. 

It is not proposed to alter the provision in the rules that any 
member of the Association may nominate for both the council 
and the executive committee; but in order to obviate the incon- 
venience of the lists being left to such casual nomination, the 
committee will be required to prepare a revised list of vice- 
presidents and home correspondents, to be laid before the council 
at their last meeting prior to the annual meeting, and at the same 
time the council will prepare a list for nomination on the executive 
committee. The nominations to be then made by the council 

_ will be presented, together with such as have been sent in by 


private members, for the election at the annual meeting of the 
? \ fats 


a> The subject of the Mission grant to the Scottish Association 
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"has received the careful attention of the committee, the council 
‘having instructed them to reconsider the question of the proposed 
reduction of the grant for the present year, and to inquire in 
_ particular respecting the desirableness of continued aid towards 
on of services at Paisley. In reply to their com- 
es ay and secretary of the 
Association, an official letter from their committee, 
which had been specially convened upon this subject, was laid 
before the executive committee, appealing for a large increase of 
the grant, but not stating any facts with which the committee 
‘were unacquainted at the time when the general reductions were 
proposed, and offering no reasons for an exceptional treatment 
of the Scottish grants which they had not already fully con- 
sidered. . ing, therefore, that even the reduced grants would 
be much out of proportion to the total amount contributed by 
entire body of- subscribers to the Scottish Association, and 
‘that the results have been hitherto so little promising, especially 
case of Paisley, the committee cannot avoid the conclusion 
that no sufficient grounds appear for any ckange in the recom- 
mendation made by them at the last meeting of the council, and 
they are still of opinion that the grant to the Scottish Association 
should be reduced in the same manner as the others. 
A grant of £5 has been made to help the congregation at 
Swinton in clearing a debt upon the chapel, on the condition 
_ that the whole sum required be raised in a reasonable time. A 
420 has been made towards the rebuilding of the chapel 
at Cwmbach, Aberdare. The grant to the Belfast Unitarian 
Association has been fixed for the year, on a reduced 
the same manner as the other Missionary grants 


In to an — from Bishop Ferencz on behalf of 
the Consistory of the Unitarians of Hungary, for renewal of the 
grant which has been made for some years to enable them to 


__gend a student in theology to attend the classes in the Manchester 


be made, and Tee 
— meee Hs Boros, whose term will expire in June. 
het: itt conte with them in wishing every success to Mr. 
- Boros in the 


committee have agreed that such grant should 
have since learned that a student will be sent 


professorial or other ministerial work to which he 
ly appointed. The committee will be glad if, by 

nvitation of friends, the opportunity can be given to 
ile preaching or speaking at any of our public meetings 


h to do, of seeing as much of our churches through- 
ntry as time may allow before his return to his native 
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1859, under the title of ‘‘The Revelation of God and Man in the 
Son of God and the Son of Man,” together with his two essays 
| from the Zheological Review on ‘An Eternal Son of God,” and 
| on ‘*Prayer,” is now on sale in the rooms at the very moderate 
price of 2s, 6d. Though this re-publication was ordered for free 
distribution amongst clergymen and ministers of various denomina- 
tions, the committee have thought it desirable to offer the work 
in the first instance for subscription at the prices named in their 
recent circular. They feel it due to the author to acknowledge 
the ready kindness with which the wishes of the council have 
been met by his revision of the work for publication in its present 
form, 

The committee have recently purchased from the proprietress 
of the two works the remaining stock of the new series of 
‘Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty,” by the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler, and also Mr. Tayler’s ‘‘Letters, embracing his Life,” 
edited by the Rev. J. H. Thom. As it was her desire that 
these works should obtain a wider circulation, she offered them 
to the Association at prices which have enabled the committee to 
reduce considerably the original price of each work, and they are 
now on sale at 5s. each. 

One very useful tract has been reprinted, for whieh there is con- 
stant demand, ‘*Ten Points of Difference between Unitarianism 


and Orthodoxy,” by the Rev. W. C. Tenney,—the last reprint | 


of five thousand copies having been completely exhausted. 

The stock has been purchased of a tract, by the late Rev. J. 
Fraser, ‘‘Who are the infidels?” as also the right to reprint at 
any time this and another tract by the same author, ‘Why I 
Remain in Unitarianism.” 

Grants of books have been made since the last council meeting, 
for chapel libraries at Wolverhampton, Holbeck, and Pepperhill; 
to a number of students of a Methodist College in Manchester; 
and to Unitarian ministers and missionaries at Bridgwater, Belfast, 
and Sydney, New South Wales. Some books and tracts have 
been sent to Madras, with a set of plate for communion service, 
the cost of which was defrayed partly by the Rev. W. Roberts, 
and partly by the kind liberality of a few friendsin London. To 
the Rev. M. Jochumsson, also, a parcel had been sent of Dr. 
Channing’s Works, with some of our own recent publications, for 
distribution in Iceland. Copies of Dr. Channing’s works are still 
frequently applied for. 

Tracts have been sent, to the number of nearly 13,000, in reply 
to applications from Stockton, Choppington, Bradford, Pepper- 
hill, Mossley, Macclesfield, Wolverhampton, Chelmsford, Edmon- 
ton, Belfast, and Sydney. 

Respecting the arrangements for the annual meetings, the 
committee have pleasure in stating that the annual sermon will 
be preached on Wednesday, June 4th, in Essex-street Chapel, 
Strand, by the Rev. John Wright, B.A., of Bath, and that the 
earlier portion of the service will be conducted by the Rev. D. 
Maginnis, of Stourbridge. The hour of service will be eleven 
o’clock. On Thursday, June 5th, a conference will be held in 
the same place, to commence at half-past ten. The Rev. Charles 
Wicksteed, B.A., will read a paper on the subject, ‘‘What’s the 
Matter?” In the afternoon of the same day, at four o’clock, 
will be the Collation at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The 
price of the tickets will be five shillings, if taken before Monday, 
June 2nd. 


A prolonged and very animated discussion took place 
respecting the suggested chapel trust deed, and ultimately 
the following resolution was adopted by a large majority, 
on the motion of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, seconded 
by Mr. J. T. Preston: “That in view of many important 
points not yet considered, and the differences which exist 
not only in the Council, but in the committee itself, it is 
not expedient at present to proceed with the preparation 
of the proposed trust deed.” 

The Rev. T. L. Marshall next proposed the following 
motion, which was seconded by the ev R. Spears, and, 
after some discussion, was lost by a majority of 12 to 4: 
“The Hibbert Trustees having, ‘in compliance with the 
provision of their trust deed,’ publicly invited ‘suggestions 
for their consideration’ during their approaching ‘revision 
and reconsideration of the scheme they are now acting 
on, the Council of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association express their earnest hope that the trustees 
will carry out this important anti-Trinitarian trust in 
such a way as shall ‘be most conducive to the spread of 
Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form, and 
to the unfettered exercise of private judgment in matters 
of religion’ [véde ‘Declaration of Trust,’ page 99], and 
will in future give their first consideration to the object 
which Mr. Hibbert himself stated he had in view, viz., 
‘to elevate the position and public influence of the 
Unitarian Ministry’ [véde ‘Murch’s Memoir,’ page 69].” 

The meeting lasted from 2 to 6 p.m., and unusual 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. Among the 
principal speakers, in addition to the movers of the fore- 
going resolutions, were the Revs. T. W. Freckelton, 
H. W. Crosskey, R. A. Armstrong, W. Sharman, and 
Messrs. Hopgood, T. C. Clarke, W. Shaen, Herbert New, 
and James Heywood. 


MEMORIAL UNION. 


THE BEARD 


ON Tuesday evening one of the largest meetings of this 
Union was held in the Memorial Hall, the Rev. James 
Black, M.A., in the chair. . The Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A., 
delivered an address on “ Some Neglected Aspects of the 
Disestablishment Question.” He willingly admitted that 
the Established Church was an anachronism—it had not 
been set up in any of our colonies—and was doomed to 
fall at some earlier or later period. But the point he 
wished to urge was that the nation was not yet in a 
position—an intellectual or a moral position—to take the 
matter up; that there were large funds involved; and 
that if the Disestablished Church went off now with a 
large amount of compensation money it would become 
a permanent endowment of a medieval theology. — It 
appeared to him that Free Christian and Unitarian 
Churches were making a mistake in casting in their lot 
with the Orthodox Nonconformists whose idea of freedom 
seemed to be that of Ecclesiastical self government— 


had juggled Mr. Picton out of the Congregational Union 
—whereas their idea of religious liberty meant freedom of 
inquiry, freedom of speech, freedom of print, and freedom 
of religious fello ! He looked forward to the next 
century as a period in which the forces of belief and 
bse a come into unmitigated naked combat, and 
in which if religion was to survive at all, as he hoped and 
WAieved it would survive, it would survive only in the 
iiw ‘ : al 
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which seemed to him to be much the same as that which ” 


l 
simplest forms, and he could conceive of no misfortune 

| greater for this country than that in any political action 

| they should at this moment endow, as they inevitably 


would endow, with a vast capital and a very large prestige, 
medizval theology. Educated men were more and more 
weary of sectarian life, and the one thing for which they 
imperatively asked was for a wider fellowship of the 
churches. (Applause.) A discussion followed Mr. Beard’s 
| address, in which Mr. John Thomas, the Rev. Mr. *Chap- 
man (Methodist New Connexion), Miss Becker, Mr. 
| Howson (Churchman), Mr. D. Rees, Mr. Hartley (Baptist), 
and the Rev. Joseph Freeston took part. The proceedings 
| concluded with the usual votes of thanks. 


—_—— ——— oe 
NORTH CHESHIRE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

ON Saturday evening April 19th, the second annual con 
versazione in connection with this Union was held in the 
Flowery Field School, Hyde, when there were representa 
|tives present from the nine schools embraced in the 
Union, and over 180 other friends, amongst whom were 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., president; Rev. J. K. Smith, 
pastor of Flowery Field Church; Rev. Noah Green, 
Mottram; Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., Dukinfield; Rev. 
Alexander Ashworth, Stalybridge; Messrs John Jackson, 
John and William Kerfoot, Thomas Barlow, Anthony 
Stafford, Robert Howarth, John Reynolds, James Har- 
greaves, J. H. Pickford, Curfew; B. J. Williamson, Messrs. 
Thos. Parry and W. H. Mellor attended as represen- 
tatives from the Manchester Unitarian Union. The 
object of these quarterly meetings being principally of a 
social character, the better to promote good fellowship 
amongst the members, the meetings are movable to the 
various schools comprised in the district, thus exciting a 
friendly rivalry in connection with the various schools as 
to which can provide the best entertainment. Consequently 
the consecutive meetings have each been an improvement 
upon those preceding, and this being the annual meeting, 
an effort seemed to have been made for the better enjoy- 
ment of the'visitors, many of whom were from a distance. 
The Educational Institute, the Sunday school, and others 
of the suite of rooms lineable with each other, were at the 
service of the gathering for one purpose or another. The 
Institute might have been mistaken for a museum, with 
its long row of tables, on which was exhibited a wonderful 
variety of curiosities, interspersed with blooming plants 
kindly lent for the occasion. After tea the visitors had an 
opportunity of making a tour of inspection whilst the 
committee business was transacted in an ante-room. The 

Sunday school choir was in attendance. 


The Rey. H. E. Dowson said he was very much pleased, 
as the president of this Sunday School Union, to see so 
good an attendance in that beautiful room. The committee 
of the North Cheshire Sunday School Union took a very 
good step when they introduced those social evenings inte 
the drier meetings and interminable discussions on Sunday 
school work. He remembered their last meeting, which 
was held at Stalybridge, where they spent a very pleasant 
evening, and heard some charming music. On that 
occasion, it would be remembered, he said it beat any- 
thing he had ever heard in the Free Trade Hall. (Laughter.} 
He was quite sure that this evening they would be equally 
pleased with what they would hear. There was one 
amongst the friends at Flowery Field who was always 
foremost at meetings of this kind, and took a deep interest 
in the Sunday school, whose face was about the first he 
always saw when he entered these walls, and during many 
years it had been his pleasure to come; the face of Mr. 
Slater was always there to greet him, and now they should 
never see him more. They could not meet in this school, 
which owed him so much, and to which he had rendered 
such lifelong services, without expressIng very deep sorrow 
at hisloss. As all the dear friends of Flowery Field church 
and school would miss him, they could not but symathise 
with them. He asked the audience to join with him in 
giving silent expression to their deep sympathy with those 
who had sustained this loss. 

At the request of the President, 


Mr. PARRY said it was his privilege to stand before 
them that evening as the representative of the Manchester 
Sunday School Union. In Manchester they had privileges 
which no doubt they did not possess in this district. 
There they had the schools in closer proximity to each 
other, which gave the members an opportunity of meeting 
more frequently. ‘They had about nine meetings during 
the year, and instead of meeting on Saturday night, they 
met on Sunday afternoon, between the school hours and 
chapel service in the evening. There was an old adage 
that “Union is strength,” but in a certain direction there 
might be union without strength. It was possible that 
there might be a union too large for practical purposes, 
and he presumed that was the reason why they hada 
union in this district. Hethanked them for the invitation 
they had given to the members of the Manchester Union, 
and said he should be able to take back with him a pleasing 
message in relation to their very excellent meeting and 
remarkably interesting exhibition. (Applause.) 
Mr. MELLOR expressed a hope that the work of the 
Union would flourish, and said it was their duty to de 
what they could to promote its success. (Applause.) 
At the head of the room the platform was screened off, 
but when the curtain was raised there was a fac-simile of 
a wax-work show, or an exhibition of mechanical figures. 
| They might have been a collection from Madam Tussaud’s, 
, the only perceptible difference being, that in this exhibition 
_the figures were as natural as life. After giving a most 
! graphic description of the figures, the showman said he 
‘thought the audience would agree with him that they were 
the most perfect models they had ever seen, and to show 
,them to what perfection art may be brought, he would 

proceed to wind them up by a species of clockwork. 
' Immediately the figures began to move. Old Marjery 
_was seen offering her snufi-box, Mrs Winslow began 
, administering her soothing syrup, and. the other figures 
- also porn, f of animation, to the very great amusement 
‘of the audience. The group were costumed after the 


> most orthodox pattern, and posed in the most familiar and 
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inviting attitudes. After the curtain fell the living statues 
came out from behind the scenes, and walked two and two 
out of the room, their grotesque appearance exciting much 
merriment, 
The choir gave some excellent music during the night, 
and the meeting closed with the usual vote of thanks, 
REP . 


ROCHDALE: BLACKWATER STREET. 


On Wednesday evening, April 23rd, the Blackwater-street 
congregation held their annual soirée at the Temperance 
Hall. Tea was served at six o’clock to a numerous 
company, which quite filled the room, including several 
friends from Clover-street. The tables were made quite 
gay by hot-house plants and flowers, provided chicfly by 
the kindness of Mr. J. Hill and son. After tea the 
senior trustee, Mr. Alderman HEAPE, took the chair, 
being accompanied on the platform by the Revs. Thomas 
Carter (pastor of the church), T. R. Elliott (Clover-street), 
and W. Carey Walters (Whitchurch), 

The CHAIRMAN, who was enthusiastically received, 
introduced the proceedings by expressing his gratification 
at the gathering of so many friends, and offered a hearty 
welcome to all, assuring them that they would greatly 
enjoy the musical and intellectual treat provided for their 
evening’s entertainment. 

The programme, which was lengthy, but by no means 
tedious, was then gone through, and consisted of songs 
excellently sung by Mrs. B, Heape, Mrs. Earnshaw, Miss 
Belmont, Mr. H. Shaweross, Mr. Siddall, Mr. J. H. Nor- 
bury, and Mr. Howarth; duets, well rendered, by Miss 
Lawton and Mr. Siddall, and Messrs. Butterworth and 
Howarth; a trio, a great success, by the Misses and Mr. 
H, Shawcross ; a four-part song, by the Misses and Mr. H. 
Shawcross, and Mr. T. Rawson; glees, well sung, and 
with a repeat, by the church choir. The pianists accom- 
panying were Mr, T. Hawkins (the organist), Mr. T. 
Rawson, and Mr. F, J. Hill. The latter gentleman (who 
is an accomplished pianist) played a solo, “Theime 
Allamaud” (Laybach). The Rey, T. R. Elliott gave a 
recitation, which was much appreciated. . Short addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Alderman Shawcross and the 
Rev. W. C. Walters. 

Mr. SHAWCROSS, in the course of his speech, referred 
to an incident which, he said, was of great interest to the 
older members. of the congregation—the expiration 
during that week of the trusteeship to the family of the 
late Rev. F. Macdonald, who some years ago was an able 
minister of the Blackwater-street Unitarian Church, and 
who died suddenly, after a very short pastorate. For the 
benefit of the family, quite unprovided for, the sum of 
£1,700 was raised by the congregation and a few friends. 
After the funeral and other expenses were paid, the balance 
was invested with trustees for the benefit of the family. 
The trustees had provided for the education and mainten- 
ance of the family, and the placing them in positions to 
support themselves. The youngest child now having 
come of age, the surplus had been divided among the 
children, making £400 each. Nothing had been heard 
of the eldest boy for the last two or three years, and it 
was feared that nothing more would be heard of him. 
The other four were living, and doing well. It was, Mr. 
Shawcross said, a matter of congratulation that the 
Blackwater-street congregation had provided so well for 
the family of their deceased minister. He congratulated 
the trustees on their successful labours, and especially did 
he thank, on behalf of the congregation, the Rev. G. H. 
Wells, the acting trustee, for his skilful investment and 
working of the trust fund. 

The address of the Rev. W. C. WALTERS was spirited 
and enjoyable, and was directed mainly to the considera- 
tion of “ Freedom of Thought in Religion.” He, as is his 
wont, gave some home-thrusts to his Unitarian friends, 
informing them that they appeared to him to be living too 
much on the legacy of an honourable past, or in the anti- 
cipation of an ideal future, and not sufficiently in the busy 
requirements of the present. He manfully avowed his 
satisfaction in being included in the ranks of the ministry 
ofthe Free Unitarian Churches, and trusted yet to do 
some good service there. He concluded a very able 
speech by thanking his Rochdale friends for letting him 
pitch into them. His address was received with evident 
delight and acknowledged with frequent marks ofapproval. 

The evening’s proceedings were then hastened forward 
by votes of thanks: ist, to the ladies’ committee for their 
excellent and successful arrangements; 2nd, to Mr. James 
Hill and son for their generosity in supplying the floral 
decorations; 3rd, to the several friends who had so kindly 
and skilfully contributed to the evening’s entertainment. 
This batch of resolutions, received with acclamation, was 
proposed by Mr. Richard Heape, in his customary grace- 
ful manner, seconded heartily by Mr. Leonard Shawcross, 
and responded to on behalf of the various friends by Mr. 
Harold Shawcross, in well chosen terms. 

The Chairman having vacated his post of honour, the 
chair was taken by the Rev. T. CARTER, who, in a brief 
speech, expressed his great pleasure at so large a gathering, 
and trusted that the practical’ outcome of their social 
meeting would be an increase in the work and worship 
ofthe church. He then proposed the best thanks of the 
company to their esteemed friend Mr. Alderfhan Heape 
for his services in presiding. 

ThiS being seconded by Mr. D. Noar and passed with 
acclamation, Mr. HEAPE replied by thanking his friends 
for their warm acknowledgement of his services, and said 
he was not in his usual health, and should have been 
nursing himself by his own fireside, but he felt it his duty, 
which was always a pleasure, to make any sacrifice of 
personal convenience in the cause of their pure and holy 
religion, and for the welfare of their clverehs 

This successful and enthusiastic meeting was terminated 
ly the company singing “ Now pray we for our country.” 
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TAUNTON.—The Rev. John Birks has just concluded a course 
of Sunday evening lectures on the following subjects: ‘One 
(,od the Father—not the Trinity;” ‘Jesus Christ the Son of 
(,od—-not God the Son;” “ Ev: lical Christianity—what it is, 
od what it is not;” ‘ The Doctrine of Devils, or the Nature of 
lvil;” “The Future Life, or the World to Come.” 
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WARRINGTON ; CAIRO STREET CHAPEL, | has been remodelled and refitted, only requires better 


THE annual soirée was held in the schoolroom on Monday 
evening week, when a very pleasant meeting took place. 
It differed from most soirées in the diversity of entertain- 
ment, in the entire absence of all that depressing restraint 
which characterises meetings of “ a severe and formal 
cut,” and in its two-fold aspect of a soirée and a bazaar 
on asmall scale. The sale of work was, of course, under 
the charge of the ladies, who had promised to raise a 
contribution of £100 in aid of the recent alterations, and, 
with unerring discernment, had hit upon this as the ) 
readiest means of securing, at any rate, a portion of the 

money: The schoolroom had for the occasion donned 

holiday clothes ; Sergeant-Major O’Brien having super- | 
intended its toilette. In addition to appropriate mottoes, 

the walls wére covered with flags, which were decidedly 

ornamental. On the tea tables was displayed a quantity 

of choice flowers. Soon after seven, when the merits of 

the tea had been fully canvassed, 

The Rey. R. PILCHER said he had been asked by the 
committee to say a few words of introduction, and by 
their direction they were to be very few. Nothing was 
more touching than the way in which the laity enforced 
upon others the virtue of brevity, and of course nothing 
was more touching in the ministerial ranks: than the 
facility with which they listened to the instructions of 
their betters. (Laughter.) Such being the case, he would 
not detain ‘them long, nor would he have pressed upon 
the committee that a speech should have been made at 
all if he had not felt that to hold a congregational meeting 
without some reference to congregational work would be 
a little anomalous. They had, as the audience well knew, 
made great improvements in their old chapel. This had 
been done at great expense, and many of the ladies under- 
took to raise a certain portion of that expense in addition 
to any collections they might have in the chapel. The 
result of their labours was seen at the end of the room in 
the well-laden stall for the sale of work. He need hardly 
say that in addition to the admiration which the work was 
sure to call forth, their support in the way of purchases 
was cordially invited. He was very glad they had made 
this move, first because it would throw some spirit into 
their work ; secondly, because it would bring a number 
of their people together, and would make them know 
each other better, and increase what had been finely 
described by one of our writers as the lesser pieties of 
life. In the name of the committee of the church, and 
his own, he ventured to bid them a hearty welcome, and 
trusted that this would be but the first of many gatherings 
as successful and pleasant as that promised to be. 
(Applause.) ‘ 

The subsequent proceedings consisted of a lively ad- 
mixture of music and recitations, with frequent interludes 
for conversation and the cultivation of the social qualities. 
The ladies in charge of the stalls had skirmishers out in 
the shape of bewitching little fairies, who showed a 
precocity in disposing of their wares that made them 
invaluable auxiliaries... The ladies at the stalls were :— 
Mrs. Broadbent, the Misses Harvey, Miss Wheeler, Miss 
Houghton, Mrs. Perris, Mrs. Birchall, Mrs. Chapman, 
Mrs. Holt, Mrs. Crompton, Miss Annie Houghton, Miss 
Ellen Hibbert, Miss Long, and Miss Booth. The 
programme included glees, songs by Miss Hibbert, piano- 
forte solos by Miss Houghton,.scenes from the Rivals by 
Mr. Pilcher and Mr. Perris, all of which were exceedingly 
well done. During the interval in the programme, Mr. 
J. R. Young and Mr. Woolley showed some brilliant and 
interesting experiments with vacuum tubes, which excited 
great interest. At the conclusion of the entertainment 
the usual votes of thanks were given, after which there 
was more singing and playing of an impromptu kind, and 
this again was followed by a dance, which concluded the 
evening’s enjoyment. The proceeds of the sale of work 
amounted to about £50. 


SHEFFIELD AND STANNINGTON. 


THE Rev. Eli Fay completed on Sunday week his second 
course, the present season, of Sunday evening lectures. 
The first course was under the general title of “ Great 
Truths for Daily Life,” and two of the course of six were 
by special request repeated. The present course Mr. Fay 
entitled “ Science—but Religion Notwithstanding.” The 
interest awakened by these lectures has not only called 
out audiences completely filling the Upper Chapel, but has 
drawn. numbers of people away from other communions, 
including the Church, the Independents, and the Wes- 
leyons, and has excited much discussion and inquiry in 
the town. During the recent temperance week, in which 
the ministers and clergy generally took a part, Mr. Fay 
read the essay, at the conference of the preachers, on 
“The Relation of Temperance to Religion.” He was 
selected for this service by the conference, and his paper 
was most warmly receiyed and approved. The religious 
earnestness by which Mr. Fay impresses those who hear 
him, the vigorous and homely realism of his style, and the 
strong reasonableness of his appeals, have told powerfully 
upon the community in which the Upper Chapel is an 
institution very near in importance to the parish church. 
The Rev. E. C. Towne, who was Mr. Fay’s neighbour 
in America, and has passed the winter in Sheffield, or 
near by at Stannington, has preached several times in his 
old friend’s pulpit, including the Christmas day sermon, 
the sermon on the death of the Princess Alice, and just 
now the Good Friday sermon, and the recent special 
re sermon. Mr. Towne has supplied the Under- 
bank Chapel at Stannington since the New Year, and now 
accepts a very harmonious and cordial invitation to take 
permanent charge. The situation across the deep vale of 
the Rivelin, an hour’s walk from Sheffield, and high up on 
a ridge of the Yorkshire hills, in a singularly pure and 
wholesome country, has some peculiar advantages, not 
the least of which is the kindly and hearty character of 
the There is anew ee ap a some 
work to fit it for use, anda building, which, 
with some improvements, will be suited to its 
purpose; while the ancient chapel, the interior of which 


kr grey anaes ine 


heating arrangements and some new windows to be all 
that can be desired. The original chapel on the spot 
dated from 1652, and it was to 1830 virtually the parish 
church, no other existing, and to this day its hold on thé 
community is like that of a parish church. It was 
“ established” under Cromwell, and would have been the 
parish church had not the bishop at a later day missed 
his chance of taking it. The Book of Common Prayer 
ceased to be used before 1696, and the strong Puritan 
freedom which gave it birth has now for nigh 200 years 
made it one of the best types of a place for the simple 
worship of Almighty God. The Easter sermons, preached 
this year by the minister, were the occasion for a fine 
musical demonstration, which attracted a crowded con- 
gregation. At the annual sermons on Easter Sunday, 
afternoon and evening, with tea between for guests, 
there was a large attendance of visitors from the two 
Sheffield chapels. The annual social tea occurred 
on Easter Tuesday, and in spite of a furious snow- 
storm raging nearly all day, all the singers and musicians 
were on hand for the Easter service at 3 p.m., and most 
effectively gave “Christ, the Lord, isrisen to-day,” “Thine 
O Lord,” “ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” and “Now is 
Christ risen.” The evening sermon was postponed, and 
at amearly day another occasion will be arranged, and 
two choir sermons preached, to be followed on the Wed- 
nesday probably of the same week by a welcome meeting. 
Although Easter Tuesday was cold, rainy, and at evening 
very dark and nasty, there was a large attendance at tea, 
and in the chapel after tea, to hear speeches from Rey. 
W. Blazeby, B.a., J.B. Gardner, Charles Woollen, and 
others, and recitations by scholars and teachers. Ata sup- 
plementary tea the following evening, besides clearing off 
the abundant supplies, and getting a good balance on the 
right side, the active members of the congregation 
teachers, and singers, took some counsel together, and 
gave the minister an impromptu recognition of the most 
cordial and pleasant sort. As one of the places pecu- 
liarly worth preserving and helping, we hope to see at 
Underbank, Stannington, a vigorous renewal of the life 
which has so long handed down their Cromwellian tradi- 5 
tion of religious earnestness and freedom. - i 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. iin 


BILLINGSHURST.—A new «American organ, in the place of the 
old harmonium, was used for the first time on Sunday last. 
Master Wm. Evershed, the organist of the chapel, played 


the 
instrument most creditably. In the morning there Ew! 
congregation, the Rev. R. Blackburn preaching dy c 
was also 


es 


“They desire a better country.” In the evening ¥ 
a good attendance, the subject being, ‘‘ Christ and 
water.” The cost of the new instrument has been rai the 
voluntary contributions of the members and friends of the con- _ 
gregation, thus dispensing with any public collection on theday 
of opening. ood gions Ske 
BrRiIGHTON.—The fourth annual soirée and closing meeti 
the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society was held 
Tuesday, the 22nd ult., in the lecture room adjoining the: 
Refreshments were served by the ladies, me, el 
Mr. J. Gordon, hon, sec., read the annual report, which 
that the Sociely was in a thriving condition. Besides 1] 
members’ meetings, when readings, recitations, 
&c., are delivered, a series of free scientific public . 
been delivered, viz., by Mr. R. H. Stevens, on ‘* An 
Coal Mine;” Mr. P. J. Neate, F.G,$.; on ‘* Coal, » Mr. 
H. E. Branch, on ‘‘ Charles Dickens;” Mr. R, H.. /on 
“Deep Sea Dredging;” also, two lectures by the ent, 
Rev. T. R,. Dobson, on ‘‘ Prehistoric Man.” The secretary 
also stated that the numerical and financial condi the 
Society was satisfactory. After the usual votes of 1 had 
been passed, a well-selected programme of amusements was gone 
through. There was an attendance ofabout loo, 
DowLals.—The Unitarians of this place held their third anni- — 
versary on Sunday last, when the following ministers b 
present to take part in the various services, viz., the Re 
Thomas, Pantydefaid; E, W. Lloyd, Cwmbach; N, R. 
Merthyr Tydfil; R. J. Jones, Aberdare; and J, Hathren | 
Cefn Coed. There were three services, at 10 30, : 
there were two sermons at each service, all in Welsh 
of Mr. Williams. The audiences throughout were ver} 
listened most attentively, and the sermons were 


living 
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excellence. The cause here, despite the bad tim 
signs of weakness. The Rev. J. H. Davies ¢ 
fortnight. Aa 


FLOWERY FIELD.—On Sunday week the Rey, | 
preached a funeral sermon on the death of the } 
The church was crowded. The service was of a 
character, and opened with the hymn i 

Saints on earth and heaven above 


~" But one communion make. : are 
Mr. Smith selected as his text Heb, xi., 4: ‘He bein 
yet eth.” On the’ Sunday before his ¢ V 


¢ 


oined in the communion service, and on the fo 
he met the choir to select appropriate music fo 
Thén he was called upon to sit at a coroner’ 
body of an old friend, who had suddenly died, — 
over, and the deceased engaged in r 
co-jurymen. He sat down opposite a table, 
forward, and, without any apparent ni 
away. Mr, Slater was an earnest labourer in th 
and one of the founders of the Sunday School § 
he was most indefatigable in connection with the 
i ‘the recent — of the - 
choir; he was long a member of the committe 
and effort he spent in order to make the 
and prosper, were of 
peg he ng ope 
home the was too great for h 
whom he she imt 
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and Miss Lily Thompson. There was also a reading by Mr. | meeting; and the present enthusiastic gathering in the evening 
Colvin. Rev, J. A. Crozier occupied the chair, and delivered a | would give place to a poorly-attended business meeting. Attemp: 
short but pithy address. have been made in former years to make the afternoon meeting 

SHEFFIELD: Upper CHAPEL.—The school sermons were | tractive, but have always been defeated by the human weaknes= 
preached last Sunday by Mr. George St. Clair, of the alluded to, } . er 
Church of the Saviour, Birmingham, Collections, £50. 12s, With regard to the evening meeting, your correspondent Is 

Swasees «Cee the 22nd ult lleitihenal mditinderdh mistaken in supposing that it was at all pre-arranged to be after 
held for the purpose of Gadicdng a ‘aoviiied of sme the fashion of a ‘*cut and dried way of carrying on the discussion. 

: > : ‘ ; * r . Nor was it so Gonducted. Two or three of those who spoke, 
rece heey epee nay aw reser Pipe ae Jem spoke as the “spirit moved them,” Experience long ago proved 
carey Se hid Bt by the ecieuces af the change) e the pr the unwisdom of leaving a discussion to take care of itself in a 
that'no change be ntade'tinlets’ desired, by, two-thirds of the con. | °2PPY:e0-lucky sort of way; but had an unprepared speaker at 

regation ren resented b th eo At t th Ladiin and | Once tisen when challenged to do so by the chairman at the close 
tig load pide naka poner ‘al aus 36 being of the first paper, the prepared speaker would not have been 

: rear e : called upon. 

entitled to vote. Three volumes of Liturgical services had been ; . ; : Le 

circulated among the congregation for - ection, and if the Puente SOStair Ts SP, ie FOR eee Feng oy CARTY cre YOR 

vehith 15 What tenia of Fics. fa tegen bars the further ques- correspondent’s suggestions, they are none the less grateful for 

tion of choice would then have been put; but the votes being 26 | his criticisms. Another year, perhaps by an address in the 

for the change and 23 against it, the vaethod of free prayer was | afternoon, by meeting half-an-hour earlier in the meme erm y 
se ozs : : : everti he old plan of one evening paper only, much that 

resolved upon with kindly acquiescence, if not general satisfaction. reverting to the old plan of gne evening pay y 


‘MANCHESTER: CROsS-STREET CHAPEL.—The second social 
meeting of the Cross-street Choral Society, and friends, was 
held at the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Friday, April 25th, 
Mr. R. Harwood in the chair. After tea the chairman delivered 
a short address, in which he spoke of the necessity of the con- 
gregation furthering the objects of the Society as a means of 
more closely binding them together. A number of glees, songs, 
and recitations was provided for the evening’s entertainment. 
At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
and to those friends who had so kindly lent pictures, books, &c., 
for the decoration of the hall and th: amusement of those present, 
was proposed by Mr. Harding, and seconded by Mr. G. W. R. 
Wood, There were about roo present. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNton.—On Sunday last the 
eighth meeting of the session was held at Strangeways, the Rev. 
J. T. Marriott in the chair. Mr. Orlando E, Heys read a paper 
on **Sunday School Reform.” He said that the special work of 
the Sunday school was a religious culture that happily blended 
all other educational forces, so as to fill the mind of the. child 
with aspirations after greater purity of thought and action in 


very i igi inci y ‘¢ Spero Meliora” desires may be attained. 
they might be Pan teed ep that Geel loth otouki SWINTON.—A service of sacred song entitled “Samuel” was , JOHN REYNOLDS, \ ton. Secs 

: vst : : held on Easter Sund hen the’ chapel was crowded. The P GINS M.A Othe | Saehaee 
enter upon their work with noble motives and due preparation P Be Le ee ee mali , P, M. Hiceinson, M.A,, } 
A discussion followed the reading of the paper, and the meeting connective readings were read by the minister; the musical =—_—_ ——— ——————— 
closed with the usual vote of thanks. ; portion of the service being admirably rendered by the choir, |  7F you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 


etary ae by a few members of the —— wt Rae optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
The "aetna Old ie betes Cd scare a ees See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
kindly sent by the Rev. P M. Higginson, M. A ye? saat of eens» ng ee map EN Gre BF AS 
A WP yor sg TRE 8 treet. —ADVT. 

the evening’s programme, and was very creditably gone through ; cals ’ ; ‘Vv 9 
. by the young men and Moment 68 the Sunday sob aol. Friends Highly recommended,” Bradford's new patent ‘* Vowel 
Glover and Mrs. Glover among them, and expressed his pleasure | from Sale—members of Rev. John Moore’s class when a teacher A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Groan 
in finding Mr. Glover’s health so much improved, As yet they had | jn the Sale Sunday school—added much to the amusement of | SPace required, only 32 inches square. Price £6, 10s., carriage 
not gota minister, but he thought Mr. Glover would be able to | the evening by giving in fine style the farce, “Turn Him Out.” free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878, Three silver 
find out what power of cohesion they had, for after eight years Tiyiitocd!=44 f five 1 4" Unitarian ob medals, New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
pas ae hoa he would know almost every face, and he | in, Rey Lindeay, T. Badeockh. bia aiet sauces Ihe Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADVT. 

ought he would admit they had kept well together. (Hear, ah Cee hf Le he : ‘ Pe etideaeoe Ace L sy : ted 
hear) Hard weather and bad tines bed had some eect upon | Uses wets anion Melati o Slee Une | CROSS, STREET , CHAPEL BUNDaY .EMENING 
them; they were, however, trying to grow towards a self: | ("Sickness and Death;” “*Unitarians, Pi caewaitaadl ad “Os a? | certon oe Romeciblieas Bee an Okey 
supporting church, and he felt sure, though the Manchester wre: ang a ga Tae ee A lhe aero = ME te ached : th 


2 er 4 at | Religi i oP OW, itari i ms. 
District Association hag notified their intention to reduce their | RCHBious Libertys” * What Unitarians Believe and why they | 77 OWERY FIELD. CHURCH.—SPECIAL 
grant 20 per cent, they would assist them. He feared their tively Simei to by good and caupenintiel congregations, includ- | x; a by the Ree F [PACH Boers: Me ath Mp 

i i i ; . y i in ice, ; ing, 6 30. i tions for Church Funds. 
Manchester friends had not accurately diagnosed their case, and ing a fair ‘number of ‘strangers, and each lecture has been orning Service, 10.45; evening, 6 30. Spring Collec 


he was glad to find the secretary present—and they would also | ¢ é BS ES td. area ey Ch eR od MEAniREE PUTO tee) nae 

: ollowed by warm expressions of approval, from which. it is UDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM STREET 
be glad if now and then he would come and preach for them. | hoped th Wc oftie edad a Deed daue! By CHURCH — SCHOOL, ANNIVERSARY SERMONS, Sunday 
(Hear, hear.) The Rey, Jas. Black, in some cordial and A . | next, May 4th, yy the Rey. J, M. DIXON, Minister of Bowlalley Lane 
encouraging words, urged the value of neighbouring congrega- WOLVERHAMPTON,—A course of week evening lectures, in | Chapel, Hull. Musical Services both morning and evening, aided by 
tions taking an interest in each other; and then the Rev. Chas. exposition of Unitarian Christianity, was begun on the 28th ult., | members of the Philharmonic Society's Orchestra. All Seats Free and Open. 


Tae ine reminded the meeting that the Association of which | by the pastor, the Rev. W. Birks, whose introductory subject e ciscrane 1c ERITD tEtLarhe Wie Nias GU NEAT 
he wir < pm Sle had for its abject" the assisting of congregations was—‘* Who the Unitarians are, and what they believe?” M ssitaten Pa edede. 3 ~ he ciple Se SUND AX 
i i i L preached on Sunday, May u:th, 
to grow into self-supporting churches, and remarked that as the | Notices of the course, one of which the Rev. H. W. Crosskey | py the Rev. JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. Morning, ro 45; evening, 6 30. 
income of the Association was diminished 50 per cent they were oe conieme to deliver, had been well Uninc 2 Collections in’aid of the Sunday Schools. 
Can) to make their prants less, The Rev. Benj. Glover | the town, and about §0 intelligent and thoughtful men and | ~~) a eran EMRDEN ST. HULME — 
said how glad he was to idee them again. The. eight por he women, mostly strangers to Unitarianism, assembled to hear the 1 Spores pe rach Et tole ae ee ES 
spent with them were very happy ones; not an unkind word had | fitst. The lecture, lasting an hour, seemed to make a good Anthed a Sadat, May cathablaie ax 250 0 3h, ty te Rev. CHAS. T. 
poe between himself and any of them, and he should always | PARIGSS:°ns ith Njuvniad well received. '' At a rr wanes OYNTING, B.A. ‘Collections. Friends earnestly invited. 
7 to hear of their success. He never.met a people m 3irks's Invi ation, severa questioners arose and put their difficul- 
illing to, works and, it was. a\ pleasure to Se prevent so many | tis some being inclined, apparently, to Unitarianism, others | QJ AWTENSTALL UNITARIAN SUN DAY 


; : ; SCHOOL,—On Sunday, May rth, the ANNUAL SCHOOL 
young people. Outside the ae wed he did pot eet of a | evidently, wedded to. orthodoxy so called, and one avowing | cr 8 WONS will be preached by the Rev. 5. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
place that had a larger number o nitarians, an ie Was sure 


: ; himself an atheist. The lecturer succeeded in keeping all within | of Liverpool. Afternoon at 2 303 evening at 6. A SCHOLARS’ SERVICE 
there was great chance to grow. He had had to do with the | Proper bounds,’ being his own chairman, and replied to the | in the morning at ro 30, conducted by the Superintendents and Teachers. 

i Lae 2 . : : 
founding of the pmgnaessce at Southport, Hamilton Road 
rewe. 


inquirers in a way that satisfied the meeting. At about 10 p.m. 
(Liverpool), and at The effort at Southport, where the first lecture-meeting, which all felt to have been a success, D UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUNDAY 
there were fewest working men, had been the most successful. 


‘ ; Pie fi SCHOOL.—The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be held on 
4 was closed with hymn and prayer. Tracts’ were distributed to | ¢77 day, May xtth. The Rev. WILLIAM G ASKELL, M.A., will preach 

Why working men at the other two places did not attend in 
greater numbers he could not tell, for none of the objections 


the people as they came to the lecture, and received with thanks. | jn the morning, and the Rev. C. C. COE, F.R.G.S., in the evening, 
usually urged against attendance at worship were valid in those 


i i : In the afternoon there will be a CHORAL SERVICE, when the Rev. 
WakEFIELD.—On Friday evening, April 25th, the members | ¢ “fy"VANCE, B.D., will give the Readings, and the Rev. C. C, COE will 

cases. After a few other remarks Mr. Glover thanked the 
meeting for its cordial reception of him; after which Mr. John 


‘of the Dramatic Society, in connection with the Westgate Chapel | géjiver an Address. 

and Sunday school, gave an entertainment in the schoolrooms in | A Collection will be made at each Service in aid of the School Funds. 
s made some remarks ; and then, on the motion of Mr. 
seconded by Mr. Brooks (solicitor), a cordial vote of 


Back Lane. Tea was provided by lady friends. Nearly a | Morning service, ro 30; afternoon service, 33 evening service, © 30. 
2 
was to the visitors, to which the Rev. Chas. T. 


MIDDLETON.—On Saturday evening last a congregational tea 
party was held, when there were present the Revs. Benj. Glover, 
Chas. T. Poynting, B.A., Jas. Black, M.A., and Mr. John 
Phillips. There was a good attendance, and Mr, T. B. Wood 
presided. The Chairman cordially welcomed the Rev. B. 


3 


hundred persons were present, after which the company adjourned LACKLEY._ANNUAL SERMONS, May 18th 
to the boys’ room, where a pretty stage had been fitted up. The Morning (11); the Rey. FRANCIS H. JONES, B.A., ot Oldham. 
chair was taken by S. P.. Backshell, Esq., one of the vice- | Afternoon (3), the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, of Blackley. Evening 


Se 


Pe replied, and then the rest, of the evening was spent in | presidents of the Recreation Society, who made an introductory | (6 30), the Rev. CHAS. C. COE, F.R G.S., of Bolton. ind 
amusements. ‘ speech, and the first part of the performance began with ‘‘ The TTINDLEY.—_SU NDAY SCHOOL “SERMONS on 


Cabinet Question,” a comic drama, by J. R. Planché, Esq., aes 
followed by a farce entitled ‘‘ No. 1, Row the Corner.” All boadiagbon'é au WF he Re UAE Bre ae A 3 
the actors acquitted themselves admirably... At.the) close.2,vote: ),———____—— eee 
of thanks to the performers was proposed by the Rev. David i ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
Scott, of Dewsbury, and seconded by Mr. Dunmill. A similar ANNUAL MEETING, 1879. 


complim $ pai ies. The ANNUAL SERMON on behalf of this Society will be preached on 
scsi Poleahitse oe etic Wa aS as WAT RTS i oat ats - poe cs al —— Sheltie , rth May, by the Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead. Service at Half-past Eleven. A Collection will 


ere PTON.—The Rev. R. E. Birks, on leaving for 
mworth, was presented by the congregation with a purse of 
and by the teachers and scholars of the Sunday schools 
nt volumes of Canon Kingsley’s works. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE: Nursery CorraGEe Mission,—On 
Thursday evening, April 17th, a lecture on _Shakspeare’s 
“Hamlet ” was delivered on behalf of the above Mission in the 


Lecture Hall, Scotswood Road, by the Rey. W. Carey Walters, CORRESPONDENCE. NEES OAL. Ee TG will be taka the following evening, Monday. 
of Aa. peep In the unavoidable absence of Alderman rath May, at the Mission Building, Spicer-street, Spitalfields. ” PHILIP 
Angus, the chair was taken by G. C. Hutchinson, Esq., a NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. WORSLEY, Esq., inthe chair. The chair will be taken at Half-past Seven. 
deacon of Sel er Baptist Church. The hall was densely | G. B. D.—Next week. Tea will be provided at Half-past Six. ey, 
c d, the lecturer’s reading and exposition of the play | jw, M. and A Visiti itarian.— i ITARIAN 
conky oCbae Bee Mtlocint aed fregaernlf ujohetted. an isiting Unitarian.—Received. B2!t! SH AN D oe Rus LG N UNITA 


J. T.—We like all advertisements in on Wednesday, and never ho : : 

later than first post on Thursday morning. Nortice.—“ Any member of the Association shall be entitled to nominate 
one or more members as Vice-Presidents or Home Correspondents, by nomi- 
nation in writing, to be sent to the Secretary at least ten days before the 
AN EXPLANATION. Annual Meeting. No person who has not been so nominated shall be elected 
as Vice-President or Home cae pawreet Srom Rule ro. 

, fat 4 “A ber of the Association s| entitled to nominate one or more 

To the Lditors.—It is impossible that Mr. Wade eo have Sachiliers ge-membeds of the Executive Committee, by nomination in writing, 
a the Ei sees of my remarks on Good A Rye with ae to be sent to the Secretary at least ten days before the Annual Meeting."— 
of dismay at all approaching those with which I read it myself. | 4-xtract /rom Rule 19. 
The report was correct enough, but had Mr. Wade been pre- | 37» soa” chad Strand London, HENRY FREON 
sent at the meeting I am satisfied that he would have found no ee 


Ge coe Da i aed Srl npn dal 
offence in .a passing pleasantry—whether successful or the M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in connection 


Bese of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by the Rev. 
A Payne, and seconded by James Logan, Esq., one of the 
members of Bewick-street Baptist Church. A similar 
vote was accorded to the chairman, on the motion of Mr, C. E. 
owan, president of the Mission, 


HURCH.—The annual congregational meeting was held 
y ev April 6th, when there was a good gathering 
n the schoolroom, The secretary, Mr. J. M. Taylor, 
port. The deacons congratulated the congregation on 
al healthiness of the church, school, and allied institu- 
he average number attending the services had been 

out the ; and they were glad to’ report 
-in the number of seatholders. At the date of the 
meeting the number was 270; at the present it is 
ing a net increase of 14. The amount of money raised 


di . ig th tr ae yo onaee purposes is £450; and a 


reverse—which was certainly never intended to survive the with the University of London, and University College, London). 
moment which gave it birth, : UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE. 
7s ML have in any way hurt Mr. Wade I most es ye it, SESSION 1879-80. 

venture to say that had my hearers on Good Friday foun ; Pike ¥ 
anything in my words inconsistent with the most cordial feelings pir seg poo vermont os aaa Se 
of respect and sympathy towards Mr, Wade they would have | pEsTIMONIALS, without delay, to either of the Secretaries, from whom 
resented them far more deeply than he is ever likely to do,— | all needful information may be obtained. 


— 


for 
in of £35. There is, however, a debt on 
school 


me erty of upwards of £700; but measures | Yours, &c. Puitip H, WIcKs TEED, R. D. DARBISHIRE, Eso., B.A., 
off as soon as times are ewe age April 27th, 1870. 26, George-strect Manchester ; eer 
report the meeting was addressed by , he CHA aLES BEARD, BA, : 


Ashworth, Andrew Ashworth, and the 
ings were further enlivened with 
dispersed, after 


GOOD FRIDAY MEETING AT MONTON, 


To the Editors.—The attention of the committee of the every year in UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
Manchester District Sunday School Association has been called NDON, in the last complete week in June, for the purpose of Grantin 
sce! ph ms i 


eee, Ma CP WES Roa aaah oes Trt ckae RE 

Joes FUND.—The Board of Managers meet 
0 . * 

to the letter in the Herald of the 18th ult., signed ‘‘Spero | Exhibitions, and at n gther tine. Applications must be in a specifiec 


Meliora,” and referring to the meeting at ‘on on Good | form, to be obtained fr undersigned, and must be on or 
Friday. We are directed to make the following explanations before the second week in June. EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
“tne afternog secu from three to four o'clock, | <= : ~ 
erm eeting was, at least from to 0" a ON FREE CHURCH. 
quite an a meeting in point of numbers. At the beginning BLACKPOOL UNITARIAN FREE CHURC H 
wry dete this arose from causes entirely be poe as ted eat with the sup of some frends who vised 
comers, That teachers i Blackpool it has to solicit IONS 
2 cho, ena meeting may | for an siutar beens the belief that with better music the 
it may perhaps be too much to | }.increased piney Th ah cine ear y Leeder 
the short intervals of dinner and New § 
a eS ales . t & d. 
evening. change a,” } Mn, War, Manchest eh REPS . o 19 ° 
hopes for. The pone A > stat eadt cle plvententaeedbsensttimtatos b'8 owe 
in the afternoon, would 9 Taldx 


read received by Mr. J. H. Holt, 
larger than composes the present business sed na hee An, Caman Binckpedl 
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“COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK: Wurrrtecp-street.—On Sunday, in- 
suwural discourses, by the Rev. Wm, Mitchell. 
Service of Song in the afternoon. On Monday, 
welcome meeting. 


FLOWERY FIELD.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, 
- al sermons, by the Rev John Page Hopps. 
HUDDERSFIELD,—On Sunday, annual sermons, by 


the Rev. J. M. Dixon. Musical services. 
MANCHESTER: Cross-streeT Cnapet.—On Sun- 
day, at 6 30, the Rey. Silas Farrington will lecture on 
oo Wri ginal Sin.” 
SAI ~On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, school sermons, 


by “the Rev. Jas. Harwood, B.A 


A RDWICK.—FREE CHRISTIAN 
PS CHURCH.—The Rev. WM. MITCHELL (late 
of Glasgow), will preach INAUGURAL DISCOURSES 
oo Sunday, May 4th. Morning on “*Social Worship ;" 14 | 
evening, *'The Ideal of a Christian Church.” Collections 
to. defray cost of beautifying and repairing. Service of 
Song in the afternoon—“ Spring.” Welkocke Meeting on 
M mnday Evening, May sth, when the Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A., and others, will take part. Tea 
at 6 30. 


GALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—The 
* ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS 
will be preached on Sunday, May 4th. Morning, 10 4s, 
évening 6 30, by the Rev. J. HARWOOD, B.A., of 
Monton. Collections i in aid of the School Funds. 


G LDHAM: LORD STREET 

SUNDAY SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL SER- 
MONS will be preached on Sunday, May r1th, by the 
Rey. J. T. MARRIOTT. Morning service, 10 4 
evening, 630, CHILDRENS’ SERVICE at o'clock, 
with Address by Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, Hon. Sec. 
to the Manchester Sunday School ‘Association. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—tThe 
next MEETING will be held at Oldham on 
Thursday, June x9th, and am notice of motion must be 


in my hands before May Sa , 
H. E. DOWSON, Secretary. 


Gee Cross, Manchester. 


UNITARIAN Hi HOME MISSIONARY 


Applications. for rire must be in the hands of 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, Gee Cross, Manchester (from whom 
all necessary information can be obtained), before May 19. 

F. NICHOLSO } Hon one 
H. E. DOWSON, ‘ ‘ 


A Middle-aged Widow needs EMPLOY- 
MENT.—Address S. D., 36, Mercer-street, 
Embden-street, Hulme. 


\ ANTED, as UNDER NURSE, an 

active, trustworthy, and intelligent Girl, Sore 16 
to x3 years of age: good references required. — Address 
Mrs. Dowson, Gee Cross, Manchester. 


V ANTED, in September, a RESI- 

DENT GOVERNESS for Three Girls, twelve, 
eleven, and six years of a: Sr nadie Mrs. Hall, The 
Grange, Hale, near Altrinc! 


V ANTED, in a Good Girls’ School, an 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Certificated or ex 
P. T., for Infants’ Department. Must be energetic, a 
good disciplinarian, and fond of children: a good salary 
to a suitable person : Unitarian preferred.—Address Box 
3 3h Post-office, Manchester. 


GOODWILL and 

FU RNITURE of the Middle-class Boarding 

School conducted by the late Benjamin Templar, at 

Southport. The premises are healthily situated, and 

a school in full Boas order.—For particulars apply 
iv John Watts, Ph. D., 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. 


7) OR SALE, the 


Post free, 1s. 6d. each. 


AND OF FAITH MESSENGER; 
(U NITARIAN AND ie ace nt 
_ Address. GOODWYN’ BALMBY, WAKFFIELD. 


Now ready, price 4a; No. 7 for April, By. 


“TEACHERS NOTES, for Moral and 
Religious Lessons. Issued Quarterly. 
Contents—Lessons on the Life of Jesus, by the Rev. 
Ti. Shaen Solly, M.A,; Lessons on Some Points of Prac- 
tical Morals, by Miss Gertrude Martineau; Lessons on 
Iniemperance, by the Rev. John Williams. 
i vndon: Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk- 
ret, Strand, W.C. 


CHnist THE REVEALER; or, the 
REVELATION of GOD and MAN i in the SON 
of GOD and the SON of MAN. By J. Hamilton 
Thom. A new and revised edition. In the same 
volume TWO ESSAYS by Mr. Thom, re-printed, with 
the Editor's permission, from the 7) geolenice Rewew.— 
1. On The Doctrine of an Eternal Son. On Prayer. 
Price 25. 

‘Vhis volume is published, with the kind consent and 
nid of the Author, by direction of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, as a book 
specially suitable for presentation to religious inquirers. 


“HRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 


and DUTY. The New Series. By John James 
Tayler. Price 5s. 


LITE RS of JOHN | JAMES TAYLER;' 


~ embracing bis Life. "Edited by John Hamilton : 
Thom. Price ss. 
we ei 


Wath the object of securing «wider circulation for 
tee ‘valuable works; they are now offered by the Assen, 
cation at the very moder: ite rates mentioned, a consider: 
able reduction from the prices, atowhich they were first 
pu! ‘lished, 

Either of these Works will be sent, carriuge pard, at 
the prices stated, for Boag or post-office orders payable 
to Mr. Menry Braz “ty 37s Norfolk-ctreet, Stradd, London, 

Now ready, price 10s. Gd., post free, a New and 
riginal Wo rk, veniided, — 


oS Sole) Se 


“HE OPINIONS OF MR, “DE 
pa Se on the’ ORIGIN, or Basis, of each 
MFRACLE of “HOE Y¥ WRF peer considered ; 


together with much other, Foes interes: ir 
ticularly the Birth, Healer S. pra fe 
RESURRECTION of TESUS or Works, and ae |. 


Faithfally transcribed. andj Pa into plath Euglish, &c., &c.. 
London: Simpkiny Mars hall, and o Go, Stationers’ Hall 

Coss, Manchester; John Heywoods- Ridgefield, John 
Jalton-street. 1 


3S Me reaily, No 4 Mey, 
Ye NO paY. »- 
Price ea Perey; Numerously- n wees 
Contents Something thap Sticks; "The Wert B 
Towa; Only an Experiment; ‘The Swallow Fam #3 


Honesty > Qneea of-ha Mapp ee 

A Varios A Genstience; - Life of a aie Hat 
; Lnvocation oe May; “Srosiondkeen Histo 

the Taney A Word abouts the Zulus; Sailor 


Published by the Sanday Séhqol Association, ‘a7 Nor 


fok-street, Strand. . 


mm) 


s, 


‘and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


vePonete 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD, 


ARPE NTE RS’ CHANTS. Selections | 


from this work repointed for the use of choirs by | 
F. Poynting, Monton, Eccles, to » hom apply. 


————$ . 
N R. GLADSTONE ON Mt Sep te | 


WHITE AND UNITARIANISM. See the 
Truthseeker for May, 1879. Price 3d. 


York — —Monkbridge House, 79, 5 Mbp: | 
ate. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
the MISSES DRUMMOND 


GIRLS.—Principals : 
AND POWELL. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, Prin- 
cipal, The NEXT TERM I begins April the 24th 


OUTH PORT.—Miss LAWFORD and 
Miss, LEWIN will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL 
for BOYS on Thursday, May rst. 
Bingfield, Albert-road. 


EA-SIDE EDUCATION for GIRLS. 
DYSART HOUSE, CLEVEDEN.—Muiss E. 
MARTIN'S PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on 
Thursday, May 8th. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if 0 a poe For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH. SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


EATH-) BROWS CHO.OLy 
HAMPSTEAD. 

Classics and English Subjects: Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
Lond., and Mr. Archd, Ballantyne. Mathematics : John 
Bridge, M,A., Lond. ‘The arrangements of the School 

permit of some girls being received with their brothers. 

PeThe SUMMER TERM begins on May tst. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs Cass, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London, 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. EDWIN SMITH, 
M,A. (London and Heidelberg), Head Master. Mr. G. 
U. HENSON (London Tintveteity). Second Master. 
Thorough teaching in English and Science. London 
Matriculation Class. Prospectus and Educational Notes 
on application. SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
May ist, 1879. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind supervision. Frenchand Germanare alternately 
spoken. Tins niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. .An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—MIss 
M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examina- 
tion, and possesses the experience of several first-class 
English schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the excellent 
College of the town, with home assistance. Climate very 
healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other mineral springs. 
Englis Yand German references. For terms and further 
particulars address as above. 


ENRON : SHIRLEYS,. TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, Bhi Queen's Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from rs, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


Bracxpoot—Crannine je ete 
39, QUEEN SQUARE, 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find: here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


ICYCLES. —Thelargest & best- -selected 


Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELpDERKIN’s Bicycte DeEpot, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
iG BY A N D'S 07N2 
IRONMONGERS AND GASFITTERS, 


Beg to inform their friends and the po of their 
REMovAL from 15, PICCADILLY, to VICTORIA 
BUILDINGS, ST. MARY’ S GATE, MANCHESTER 


.NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET* 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, anes, &e. 
MAUDE, 


122, ee STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpers AnD Repairs Prompt.ty ExrcuTep. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 


TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 


Expanders for round shoulders, &c,, 26, Old Miligate, 
Manchester. : : , 


EL ROUSERS. well made from Stylish 
Materials, ah pee 2 Cut, a Fit guaranteed, 


frosts Nee ; to 25s. per pair, at W. RAYNOR'S, 
4p ORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
2 MAN CHES’ TER. Patterns Free Per post, 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC. NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
certs STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
lied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 

te, CORP ATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 
at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


E Re Sr eee 

+ — All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
.. THE |-ARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, Oxrorn-st. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 


»). “NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHAM AND CO,, 
‘PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 


Hl ms and Prices on cauti 
‘and for Chafel Fatites bial Also Designs 


oy, DEACKERLARS STREET, MANCHESTER? 


= 


superior quality, 


CUTLERY. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
| One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SAL FORD 

PHILLIPS & SON, 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73> DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 

and Children s BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 


ository for Storing Household Furnitare 
Pictures, gy an Instruments, &c., in, Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room, 
Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. and 
Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system. Estimates Free. 
THOMAS TURNER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 
88 JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DMUND THOMPSON, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. 
Cross-street, Park-street, ” Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, *Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal tonew. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


Works : 


FePWARD BRYAN’ S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, ‘with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 

CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


As” STRONG AND RICHARDS 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS °? 
8s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Shirts to order. 


Youths’ and Boys’ 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 


GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 


HOSIERY in great variety. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sey 
* one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 


1 RUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


2oin. 22in. 24in, 26in. 
9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 


28in. 
16/- 


18in. 
8/6 


Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” grained oak, 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, riveted throughout, 


2rin, 24in. 27in. goin. * 
12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for rs. extra. 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
Write for Prices to 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 & 5a, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 


ILLIAM WILKINSON. 
(From Mr. John Mark's, St. Ann’s Square.) 

Kiet anp Irish Butters. SMALL SmMokEp Hams 

BLACK TEAS :— 

No. 1 Victoria Mixture ...... 

No. 2 Victoria Mixture . 

No. 3 Victoria Mixture ....... 

No. 4 Victoria Mixture ......... 

No. 5 Victoria Mixture . 

No. 6 Victoria Mixture . 
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48, CLIFFORD STREET 
OXFORD ROAD), 


TRoe Pe Beey 


HOUSE AND. CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
oF Town oR CounTRY. 


References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrastisHep 1772. 


S. Hotpsworru «& Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered Carriage Free. 


Bs Sones 9 3h BrocKxeELBANK, 


CARE ee Peet lapis et 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The  Taperial Pheton undex 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


DROOK’S DANDELION COFFEE 


Is THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three ene the strength of f ordinary 
coffee 

SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d.. BY ALL GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists ;' also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 

76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


TWO DOORS OFF 
ANCHESTER. 


CAUTION:—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorTHLEss 
QvaLiTiges ARE OrTeNn SunstrTUTED. 


W. Morris Ms ray 


LADIES anp GENTLEMEN'S © ° 
HOSIERS, .GLOVERS, AND. OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN’S STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAPERHANGINGS. b 
see PHILLIPS & CO. ae pects anwde ite 
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Wa ARRHOUSE > me ob Date. 
93, BRIDGE, ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


‘Bcroxns, Sorel Os ee ee 


SE's 


o, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD, 


May 2, 1879. 
PORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 


fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre- 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 

Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s, dozen. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Maret Manchester. 

9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of ~ 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, ; 
a nutritious and invigorating Fssenge highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the cal profession 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, oe ae Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss emory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious, 
(Testimonial from Sir CHarLEs Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial 
results, I find it to bea very pure pi 
amongst other things free and sper Buinom nea 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and aan 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the m well 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and "Rt for study, 
society or business.” Cuartes Locock, M.D 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD oan “HK 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, 
both body and brain, supplying mental and 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at ice 
medicine, being ya differeftt to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
pariges and graichen the Blood, Gee As the 
skin clear and transparent, e ject, 
are pe the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
and thorou: ighly re-vitalises the system. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and sia in 3385 
and 45 Cases. Any Chemist not ee mill 
procure it to order, Ae there is a great sa 
the larger sizes. 

Prospectus with Testimonials and One Press 
sent free on application. 

SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS 

To prevent confusion bo zy! 
Cuemicat Foop see 
* ents sell all our Narptves and 
is ich are naunetoaily 18H om beues 

HEMICAL Foop isa medicine rd 
bearing the Government wd 

The public are warned pu 
tionsy which are manufactured _ 
resemble our remedies, and are 


 Ligpic’s 
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X 


many Country Chemists, to aA 
we are willing to forward UF HE mba 
Ode phon 

er. i's i 
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LIEBIG & CO. 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LOM x r 


THROAT IRRITATION.—Soreness and 
and irritation, inducing cough and af 
For these symptoms use Epps's 
cerine, inthese agreeable confections bei p 
to the ‘glands at the moment they are b 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold 
and 1s. boxes, labelled “James Epps & 
pathic Chemists, rin eg A letter rece 
men,—It may, perha’ Ps, interest you to k 
an extended trial, I have found your Gly 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical t 
in almost all forms of throat disease. ee : 
clear the voice. In no case can 
Yours faithfully, Gorpon Homes, 
Physician to the Municipal Throat 
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NOTICE, 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be pen 

post from the Office, to all parts of the 

Kingdom, at the following charges:— 
Three Months .. <. sss. . alee ssiengh same OG 


Six Months ....'.0.....cespedssee veneene 
paid in advance eves. si 


ieee bron 
itto 

The HERALD ts registered as a nctospaper i 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to all, parts” 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and one United ‘ 
States, for 8s. Sd. per annum. 

Any of our friends who reside in out-of-the- 
way places can easily get the HE 
the office. And when four or more goal 
together for a postal parcel, we iad 
special terms to mect such cases, 
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BARKER.—On the 29th 
Atherton, near Ma 
of a son. 


PHILLIPS.—On the x8th 
Howard-street, Salford, 
Se ING 


CHAPMAN.—On the 30th ult., 
Liverpool, Thomas = 
ee ae the ult., 


FOGG.—On the roth ee 
Rev. Henry Fogg, of O 
Pee ee 


ag 7 years. — 
HIBBERT.—On the woth 

William Hibbert, aged 
OSBORNE.—On the 26th al 

aa ‘Moor, 5! ; 


PAYLOR.—On the 2 


Willem tavk Taylor, aj 
WALL<-On the 2gt 
Bristol, 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The statement in our last number that Dr. Dollinger 
had “submitted” to the Vatican is contradicted. The 
Rey. Malcolm Maccoll has received a letter from Dr. 
Déllinger, in which he states that the report is a pure 
invention. He adds that he “would sooner cut off 
his hand than put his name to the Vatican decrees.” 


Mrs. Burton, in her latest book, ascribes all the 
recent woes of England to her possession of the Koh- 
i-Noor, and suggests that the fatal jewel, which had 
always brought bad luck to its owners, should either 
be sold for charity or presented to the sovereign who 
is, or may become, England’s greatest enemy. 


Mr. Thos. L’Estrange, of Belfast, author of several 
tracts in the series published by the late Mr. Thomas 
Scott, is about to bring out a tract on the “First 
Seven Alleged Persecutions of the Christians by the 
Roman Emperors Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus, Severus, and Maximin.” His object is to 
show that the stories regarding the persecutions are 
contrary, both to the laws of the Romans among them- 

« selves, and to their treatment of the nations whom 
they conquered. 


Touching the critical question of a suitable 
“declaration” for a model Trust Deed, the following 
seems not unworthy of consideration and adoption :— 
“To be used, occupied, and enjoyed by a religious 
society or congregation, as a place of public religious 
~worship for the service of God.” Here is another, 
which is admirably conceived and well expressed :— 
“To the worship of God, by a congregation bound 
‘by no creeds or confessions of faith, who, under the 
guidance of ministers equally free to follow Truth, 
humbly strive to love God and to serve their fellow- 
men.” . 


The Nonconformist appears to think it impossible 
for a Calvinist to do justice to Servetus. This it what it 
says: —“ The Britishand Foreign Evangelical seems, and 
naturally so,to be prejudiced in regard to Servetus. 
It is true that Mr. Croskery in these pages says he will 
consider the character and work of Servetus without 
any reference to his relations with Calvin; but that is 
exactly what cannot be done with literary or theological 
honesty, and our writer does not altogether succeed in 
doing it. The less that is written about Servetus in 

any Calvinistic periodical the better for Calvin and his 
authority.” 


: Unity thinks that the name Unitarian should stand 
not so much for any special theology as for “the wmzty 
of all religions and of the race ;” and has a letter from 
Edward Everett Hale to W. C. Gannett showing that, 
‘in the idea of union and unity among men, rather than 

_ im any theological doctrine, was the actual origin of 
the name. ferring to the preface to the English 
translation of the Racovian Catechism which states 
that “from the union of the Reformed churches of all 

ies” in Poland, “they were called Uniti or 

Unitarii,’ Mr. Hale says this etymology of the name 

“jis probably true; that. Unitarians were people who 

believed in what you and I call ‘ Unity.” He writes 

that Unitarians “have always said that the 
doctrine of the Unity of God was of no account unless 
men would hold to the unity of mankind.” 


+} ré is what has been said about the condition of the 
man of India by arecent writer:—“The daughters 
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and prayer, because, war being “one of God’s judg- 
ments,” we are to suppose that the hand of the Lord is 
stretched out at this moment against us as a nation. 
But, with a Tory Government in power, this writer, 
notes the English Independent, cannot think of suggest- 
ing that their restless foreign policy, which has made 
England the aggressors in both the wars which they 
are now waging, is to be treated as “the cursed thing 
which is drawing upon us such disasters.” He would 
prefer that we should lament over the arrangements 
which now prevail in “our universities” and in some of 
“our elementary schools,” where persons of all 
religious denominations are at liberty to obtain secular 
instruction without violence to the consciences either 
of the ratepayers or the parents of the pupils! 


of India are unwelcomed at their birth, untaught in 
childhood, enslaved when married, accursed when 
widows, and unlamented when they die.” Such a 
picture as that may well stir our hearts with pity for 
them and an interest in their improvement. One sent- 
ence more. ‘This is what an Indian writer says about 
women:—*We may trust a deadly poison, a thief, a 
savage, a murderer, but woman never.” If that is what 
the Indians think of their sisters and their mothers 
and their wives, they can expect no helping hand from 
their follow-countrymen. They must seek it elsewhere; 
they look to England and they must not be disappointed. 
Are there amongst us no more Mary Carpenters and 
Mary Chamberlains ready and willing to go out to 
them? 


The German correspondent of the Guardian makes 
a statement which we reproduce in the writer’s own 
words:—A schism has been made in the ranks of the 
Rationalists of Berlin, by the formation of a “ Protestant 
Reform Union,” the object of which is the erection of 
a free, separatist congregation. Dr. Kalthoff, the 
deposed pastor of Nickern, is the founder of the 
movement, and on Sunday, April 27th, he com- 
menced service ina room in Berlin, and celebrated 
the opening of the new union. The first statute of the 
society will abundantly illustrate its aims. It runs:— 

The Protestant Reform Union, which aims at a development 
and revival of the Evangelical Church in the spirit of its founder, 
protests against every attempt to limit the freedom of religious 
teaching by dogmatic articles, as being a decline from the primitive 
spirit of Christianity, and it demands that for the exposition and! 
application of the Christian precepts laid down in the Gospel of 
Jesus the generally accepted scientific and moral axioms shall be- 
made the only standard. With the conviction that the principles, 
of Protestant Christianity can only be worked out when the fullest 
independence in the moulding of their religious life is guaranteed. 
to the various congregations, the final object of the Union is the 
erection of an independent Evangelical People’s Church. 


The addresses delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Council of the Liberation Society were more 
than usually earnest and pointed, full of resolution 
and confidence. This was no doubt owing in part, 
says the Wonconformist, to the recent attempt of Mr. 
Adam, the Liberal “whip,” altogether to shunt the 
disestablishment question, even in Scotland. This 
policy was condemned in the most emphatic terms by 
Mr. Richard, M.P., and Mr. Carvell Williams, who 
contended that while the friends of religious equality 
are quite ready to abstain from enforcing uniform 
pledges in respect to disestablishment, in order to 
secure a more hearty union with the Liberal party, 
they are zof prepared to put up with such shabby 
treatment as is implied by shelving their question 
altogether to please a few half-hearted Whigs, titled 
or untitled. 


We have received a letter signed by 22 ladies, wives 
and mothers of different religious beliefs, and we may 
add, of influential position, urging upon parents and 
religious teachers the importance of guarding the 
young against evils to which they may be, and too 
often are, exposed. They say :—“ One of the greatest 
difficulties by which we are met, at every turn, is the 
too general idea now, alas, endorsed by modern. legis- 
lation that the only object for society to aim at is to 
render the practice of vice, as far as may be possible 
free from noxious consequences ;” and they, therefore, 
earnestly pray the clergy and ministers of all religious 
denominations to make themselves acquainted with 
the nature of the unrighteous legislation which they 
deplore, and to join in a united protest against it.” 
We know how much judgment is required in order to 
do good without doing more harm; but there is no 
place for indifference and inaction in a matter so 
gravely affecting the young. An excellent book is 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s Counsel to Parents on the 
Moral Education of Youth, published by Hirst, Smyth, 
and Son, Gower-street, London. 


The Rey. Frank Trotman, Baptist minister, of 
Pendleton, is one of the more liberal ministers of the 
Baptist body, and we believe that he has exchanged 
with one or two of. our ministers. At the Baptist 
Irish Home Mission meeting, last week, in London, 
this Catholic-minded minister made a speech which 
we should like to have read, but which, unfortunately, 
the organ of the body, the Aveeman, has cut very short. 
The character of it may be gathered from this half- 
humourous and half-critical paragraph taken from the 
Freeman :— 

The Rey. Frank Trotman (Pendleton, Manchester) made an 
animated speech which provoked considerable and repeated 
laughter by his free handling of religious questions. The main 
point of his speech was that, except the Gospel, which he regarded 
as the power of God unto salvation, made joiners, plumbers, and 
servant girls more decent and honest in their lives, it altogether 
failed of its purpose. He knew nothing of heaven, but a little of 
Pendleton, and what he was concerned about was that men and 
women should live better lives in Pendleton. We regret we 
cannot give a better report of his speech, which, though marred 
by unnecessary reflections on orthodox modes of stating truths, 
and a superfluous statement implying his belief in. the ‘‘restora- 
tion” theory, contained much truth freshly and suggestively 
spoken. 


Western theologians, with their unpoetic genius and 
their hard-headedness, are apt to forget the thoroughly 
Eastern character of the Bible. We must go to the 
East to know how readily the Oriental mind will com- 
prehend what we often fail to see the real beauty of. 
At the Bible Translation Society in connection with 
the Baptist Union, the Rev. W. Bailey, of Orissa, 
remarked :—The Bible is an Asiatic book, and, in 
taking it to India, we are only taking it to its own 
earth and sky. It glows with Eastern poetry, and is 
best appreciated beneath an Eastern sun. The Hindoo 
needs no commentary to explain to him the parables 
of Christ, for he finds illustrations in everyday life. 
He can see the shepherd coming down the mountain 
slopes with the sheep upon his shoulder, and hear him 
shout to his neighbours, “ Rejoice with me, for I have 
found the sheep which I had lost.” And at the 
spring time of the year—the season when all Hindoo 
marriages take place—he can any day hear the trumpet 
blast announcing the approach of the wedding pro- 
cession, and the significant call, “ Behold the bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.” 


On the question, “Which is most important, man er 
woman?” the Rev Dr. Stanford remarked at the 
Zenana meeting of the Baptist Union: If I may be 
allowed to speak in editorial style, I should say “the 
discussion must now stop.” Let those who like it “sit 
apart upon a hill retired” and discuss the kindred, 
questions, “Which is the most important, convex or 
coneave, night or morning, east or west, green land or 
glancing water?” For ourselves, we are, I hope, con- 
tent to take Florence Nightingale’s advice—“Keep 
clear of all jargons about man’s work and woman’s 
work, and go your way straight to God’s. work in 
simplicity and singleness, of heart,” each one to do 
what each one can do best. Dr. Stanford told a story 
of a clergyman of the old sehool who, preaching about 
the sphere of woman, took for his text the question and 
answer, “Where is thy wife? Behold, she is in the 
tent.” “There she ought to be,” said he, “and the 
less she is heaxd, the better.” So he lifted his testimony, 
and “nailed it with Seripture.” A Conservative Hindoo, 
and more especially a Mahommedan, would have 
admirea that discourse, for, behotd, his wife is im the 
tent with a vengeance, or in the zenana, which is far 
worse. Talk to him about woman’s rights! you might 
as well talk to a hip mus. In fact, as James 
Smith, of Delhi, has said, “Not woman's rights but 
woman’s wrongs claim first attention in India, 


The Record, which persistently discredits Christianity 
by the nauseous manner in which it employs the 
phrases of an unctuous pietism to cloak deeds of 
tyranny and wrong-doing, and which has given evey 
possible encouragement to Sir Bartle Frere in his high- 
handed act in the invasion of Zulu land, is crying out 
for the appointment of a day for national humiliation 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEAL* 
REV. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


WHEN Jesus Christ died upon the cross he had founded 
no institution, as such ; he had organised nothing; he had 
established no machinery for doing any work; he had put 
a stop to no great wrong; he had prevented no* unjust 
war, he had thwarted no tyrant in his evil projects. He 
found slavery upon the earth, and left it unchallenged. 
He attacked many of the religious and social laws and 
customs of the Jews, but he founded no society for re- 
forming them. He pitied the sick, but he founded no 
hospitals; he pitied the ignorant, but built no schools, 
He loved and strove to reclaim the fallen, but he-founded 
no penitentiaries or reformatories, 


In a word, he instituted nothing, and organised nothing. 
He gave no body to the soul of love, except in- his-own 
single life. He gave no hint as to how the spirit, which 
he strove to pour into human hearts, should mould itself 
into systematic institutions that should give it collective 
utterance, and should provide the natural channels for its 
manifestation. He was content to touch a heart here and 
a heart there with pure love of God and man, to show 
that no conditions of life could be such as to make a true 
life impossible, and to leave all else-undone: 


And this is the highest of all work. Those who can do 
it best are nearest to the spirit of Jesus, and in direct 
proportion to the extent and fervour of this true Christian 
work is the life of the Christian church. 


But whenever hearts are touched by a common enthu- 
siasm and united in a common purpose, the collective life 
will find collective utterance in new or modified institutions 
and organisations; and when life itself is changed and 
renovated, the conditions of life, so far as they are under 
human control, will be brought into harmony with it. So 
no sooner had the first preachers of the Christ made known 
their gospel, than they did what Jesus himself seems 
never to have done. They founded communities, bodies 
of believers who were conscious that the new principles 
of life they had recognised drew them towards each other 
and united them in a common furfose, resting on a 
common /azth, neither of which were shared, though both 
ought to be shared, by the rest of the world. These com- 
munities, however loosely held together at first, were 
themselves an organisation for the diffusion of the new 
beliefs and principles, the cultivation of the new spirit. 
Communities cannot exist in conscious distinction from 
surrounding communities, without. giving shape to their 
communal life and purposes in communal organisation 
and institutions. Accordingly, we find that within a few 
years almost of the death of Jesus, Christian institutions 
begin to rise amongst the little bands of believers in his 
name. The Christian church becomes a great organisa- 
tion, with its machinery of usages and officers, while the 
new theory of social obligation and the new impulses of 
social affection take shape in the rising schools, and 
hospitals, and organisations of the works of love, clustering 
round the house of prayer. 


And when at last Christianity has asserted itself as a 
factor in the world’s life that must not and cannot be 
ignored, when it has triumphed over all external opposition 
and is recognised as furnishing the highest ideal of human 
life, we see it asserting its influence at last upon every 
institution of society, and however often and however 
completely neglected in practice, still recognised in theory 
as having a right to mould every form of human activity 
into harmony with itself. Henceforth the Christian 
church, or the Christian disciple, has an acknowledged 
and recognised position from which to bring his principles, 
to bear upon the practical collective activity of man. 

Now, when we consider that the Christian spirit in its 
purity and strength has never been the portion of any 
great number of human souls, we shall of course be pre- 
pared to find that this Christian transformation of existing 
institutions has been very slow and very imperfect, and 
that whenever any fresh institution has been founded 
under the influence of Christianity, it has turned out a 
most inadequate expression and reflection of the true 
Christian spirit. Every kind of un-Christian motive 
and principle has asserted itself in connection with it. 
This is, of course, inevitable. But it is a woeful mistake 
to regard this imperfect transformation of un-Christian 
institutions, and this imperfect application of Christian 
principles, as if they were a corruption of Christianity 
itself instead of a partial regeneration of human life and 
society by Christianity, awaiting its completion from the 
continued pressure of the truly Christian impulses. 

If it was possible to do a truly Christlike work when 
the Christian ideal had not only to be forced upon the 
hearts of men, but had actually to be created; when the 
institutions of religious and civic life did not in any way 
acknowledge the Christian spirit, and had not been even 
indirectly modified by it; when no special institutions 
existed to provide for the organised application of Christian 
principles to the work and the conditions of life; if it was 
possible even then to do the very work of Jesus himself, 
and touch human hearts with the Divine spirit so that 
they might beat out for themselves the means of giving it 
expression, how much more possible should it be when 
the ground is so largely prepared, when so much sympathy 
may be reckoned upon, when so many organisations and 
institutions exist for the express purpose of giving the 
true worker a vantage ground from which to work. 

It seems to me, therefore, that however incomplete the 
correspondence may be between the ideal Christian spirit 
and any actual concrete institution in which it attempts 
to express itself, we owe a debt of sincere gratitude not 
only to those who, by the might and purity of their 
own personal influence touch human hearts with the 
Divine glow of love, but also to those who collect 
together the inarticulate desires and purposes of those 
like minded with themselves, and give them expression 
in some definite and organised piece of social machinery, 
in some beneficent institution. 

In such organisations room is found for every grade of 
earnestness and enthusiasm from the highest to the lowest 
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Here and there, at the heart of the whole, will be one 
whose whole life is thrown into the work, and who brings 
to it a freshness and fulness of spiritual power, an 
apostolic fervour of self-consecration, which make them- 
selves felt throughout every ramification of the work. 
Outside these are others, who,.with less original power, 
with less absolute devotion to their task, yet feel its full 
importance, and earnestly seek to support the true apostles 
of the work; and outside these; again, in ever widening 
circles, are others in whose lives the Christian work 
occupies a smaller and still.smaller place, but who.are not 
without some sympathy for it, and. are ready good- 
naturedly to lend a hand, more because they are glad to 
oblige the workers than” because” they really” feel any 
enthusiasm. for the work; and. outside of-all are those 
who do nothing themselves, but who quite recognise in 
theory the necessity of a good deal being done by some- 
one, and are ready, therefore, to give pecuniary, though 
they do not give personal support. 

Thus we come at last to have an extensive and 
flourishing organisation, holding together every variety of 
worker and lounger round a certain professed object for 
which some of them care a great deal, for which some of 
them care very little, which often seems to be almost lost 
sight of amidst the incidental interests and objects. which 
the very association itself brings into. prominence, but 
which nevertheless does give a tone to the whole society it 
has gathered together, does make itself felt to its extremest 
verge. 

One who looks upon such an institution from outside 
and sees its extent and vigour, knowing all the while the 
idea which it is intended to embody, may beled into the 
mistake of supposing that all who are included within. its 
organisation are inspired by a profound enthusiasm for its 
objects; and in that case he will be woefully disappointed 
when he comes to know it from the inside. He will find 
every kind of purpose and disposition cherished and 
avowed within it, though to his mind quite inconsis- 
tent with the spirit it is supposed to embody, he will find 
conduct in flagrant opposition to its: principles and its 
objects pursued without any apparent sense of inconsis- 
tence by those who belong to it, and will discover again 
and again that this or that so called worker is attracted 
to the institution by a dozen different motives amongst 
which the work figures amongst the last if it figures at all ! 
Now, of course, all this is eminently unsatisfactory and 
cannot be acquiesced in by earnest men; but at the same 
time it is no use being surprised and shocked by it. We 
must look upon it as by no means monstrous or unnatural, 
though we must never cease to attempt to reform it. The 
case really stands thus :—a noble idea exists in its fulness 
and intensity in some few hearts and lives, and it makes 
itself partially felt, in varying degrees, in many more ; 
asserting itself as an element, sometimes a very subordi- 
nate element, in many lives, gaining a hold, sometimes a 
very light hold upon many hearts, attracting the interest 
and attention, sometimes in a very small degree, of persons 
of almost every variety of character and disposition. 
Instead of being shocked and surprised that it has not 
completely led captive every one of these, let us rejoice 
that it has at least gained some recognition from them 
and endeavour to make its hold upon them stronger. 
From this point of view every Christian. institution, with 
a Christian object, however inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and incomplete, is nevertheless a thing for which we 
ought to be deeply thankful, and which we ought to 
regard as a precious instrumént ready to the hand of any 
true workman who will give his heart to the work. 

Now, just such an institution as I have been describing 
appears to me to be formed by the great system of Sunday 
schools in this part of England. On the one hand the 
idea that lies at the heart of the Sunday school system is 
a truly noble one, and on the other hand a host of secondary 
objects have grown up and clustered round the central 
one till our schools sometimes seem more like a social 
club existing for the teachers than a philanthropic institu- 
tion existing for the children. On the one hand it is 
utterly impossible that these great organisations should 
be held together without a very large amount of genuine 
earnestness and self-sacrifice; and the extent to which 
they have taken hold of our populations, at any rate in 
some parts of England; is a true sign of moral and 
spiritual health in which we have every right unreservedly 
to rejoice. On the other hand it would be an absurd 
mistake to suppose that all Sunday school teachers are 
attracted to and kept to their work simply by love of it or 
desire to do it. We all of us know very well that to a 
large number of those who make up the rank and file and 
our little army of crusaders, belonging to a Sunday school 
means having access to the pleasantest and indeed the 
most distinguished society which is open to them, and 
joining the band of teachers is a kind of “ coming out.” 
In short, almost the whole social and intellectual life of a 
number of young men and women often gathers round 
the Sunday school and appears so to overlay its primary 
object that it may easily. be very nearly lost sight of. 

Now, so far from locke upon this as exceedingly 
shocking and disappointing, I think we should simply 
regard it as unsatisfactory, because incomplete. For what 
does it all mean? Certainly not that the true purpose of 
Sunday schools has been invaded by a host of other 
purposes that have nothing to do with it; but rather that 
the Sunday school idea, the real and¥noble purpose of the 
institution, has taken such a deep hold of the hearts of 
the best of our young men and women that it has 
influenced the whole arrangement and disposition of their 
lives, has to a great extent dictated their leotiaes and 
associations, has constituted itself the central interest and 
purpose of their lives, so far as they are at their own 
disposal, has grouped all their social life round itself, and 
has thus drawn the whole range of their interests within 
reach of its influence. Round them have gathered others 
who, with less zeal for the work, nevertheless take a 
genuine interest in it and find themselves drawn into the 
same organisation. We ought sincerely to rejoice, there- 
fore, that the social and inteNectual life of so many youn 
men and women clusters round a noble and « 


r disinterest 
purpose, even if we lament that that purpose has not 
taken a stronger hold of them. 


whether it be well or ill set, let it at least be 
as he cay do it—let him remember that 
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It appears to me, therefore, that it is quite a mistake 
to say that no one has a right to become a Sunday school 
teacher unless he is conscious»of a genuine enthusiasm 
for the work. I would not even go so far as to say that 
a teacher who has no strong religious life or clear religious 
conviction in his own heart can do no true work. It 
seems to me that anyone who takes sufficient interest in 
the Sunday school work, or in any branch of it, to care to 
help, shows by that very fact that he possesses the main 
qualification for usefulness. Enthusiasm and power we 
shall meet here and there, but willingness to help is all 
that we get in large quantities. With willingness to help, 
therefore, we must often be content, and must not scold 
it for being nothing more thar itis. 

But let every teacher remember that in joining an 
organisation that exists for a special purpose, he binds 
himself in honour never to let his action thwart that 
purpose, but to make his service, whatever its extent, at 
least genuine as far as it goes. But there are often great 
temptations to forget even this. Many of us, as teachers, 
are tempted without knowing it ourselves perhaps, to be 
not only lukewarm, but absolutely disloyal in our work. 
Who does not know, if he really thinks of it, that in Sunday 
school politics there is the same possibility of sacrificing 
public spirit to personal ambition, the same temptation to 
scheming and planning, the same danger of intrigue, the 
same tendency toform personal parties and execute brilliant 
strokes, of party leadership,the same constant danger of 
sacrificing the governed for the sake of the governors, the 
same almost invincible tendency to love one’s own 
better than truth and justice, and stick to one side 
wherever the right may. be, that there is in municipal or 
imperial politics!’ How often are grave questions of 
Sunday-school government or management discussed as 
if the scholars did not exist, as if the schools had no 
missionary purpose whatever, and as if the only question 
of any consequence were the personal dignity and import- 
ance of the teachers! Now all this is, if we look at it 
rightly, treachery. It is taking up a certain position for a 
certain purpose, and then losing sight of the purpose and 
turning the position to advantage for personal or party 
ends! 

But there is a worse kind of treachery even than this, 
and a few words—they should bevery few and very plain— 
must besaidofittoo. Tojoin a Sunday schoolisno profession 
of virtue. A young man or woman who becomes a teacher 
does not thereby proclaim that he considers himself any 
better than others; but he does enrol himself in an army 
that is fighting God’s battles, and he does thereby 
solemnly recognise the eternal fact that he is bound, as he 
always has been, to fight God’s battles and resist the devil 
in his own life and heart. The drunken, the obscene, 
the unchaste are rebels-against God and society when 
they stand in open defiance of Him; they are deserters 
and traitors and deserve to be branded if they have joined 
His army. I know the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
and I do not say that a man is a hypocrite, I do not even 
say that he is insincere, if he come from week to week to 
teach children in Sunday school to be temperate and 
self-restrained, and is all the while himself yielding to his 
appetites and passions, or even deliberately seeking to 
draw others from the strict path of virtue and 
them to lower their moral standard. But I do say 
such an one has not realised what he is doing, if he has a 
spark of manly feeling about him, and does not see he has 
more than his own soul in his keeping, and is basely 
betraying the very citadel of God which he has himself 
volunteered to hold against the enemy. 

But wherever there is genuine singleness of 
there is good work. The ability may be. very Pi eri 
zeal may not be very great; but as long as the wil i on 
to help is genuine as far as it goes good work will 
No one ought to be content either with himself or oth 
and at these meetings it is natural and right that we 
should constantly hold up before our eyes a far higher 
standard than we yet have reached, a higher ; ; 
of zeal in the work itself, a higher standard of intellec- 
tual qualification for doing it; a higher standard of 
industry in preparation and in all else connected with it. 
But it is a sad thing if any teacher goes away from such a 
gathering as this with the feeling “So much is asked of 
me that what I have does not seem worth giving. I am 
told of the intellectual qualifications of a teacher, and I 
have not got them. I am told that careful preparation is 
necessary, and I have not the time for it. I am told that 
no one has a right to teach who is not full of ous 
ardour and moral zeal, and I know how little I have of 
either. What is the use of my pretending to do work for 
which I am utterly unfitted!” To such teachers I would 
say, give us more if you can. Do not be contented with 
your present standard, and do not expect us to be con- 
tented with it; but at any rate don’t take away 
are giving us. Ifit is genuine, then let us have 
much -or little. I do not think the value of even the 
poorest teaching is always recognised as gr: as it 
should be. It helps to keep up the pay’ Bos the 
Sunday school; it fills the gaps, and prevents the whole 
organisation from collapsing. Where would our schools 
bé-if we were to lose all our teachers the really 
good ones? They would at to-morrow. Let no o1 
therefore, say that because he can do so littl Ped 


better do nothing at all; but on the other 
one take to heart the solemnity of his charge; let eacl : 
remember that he is bringing his stone to build into ti 
great house of God, and whether it be great or sr 


of work, his contribution, and let it be 
what it may. f : 
And if we are all to keep up heart in fl 
of the nsol; 


that any success, however ’ 
labour, however great. In God’s battle a 

to redeem His holy land, 
effort is not lost if its only result be 
one single soldier. If the only 
should be to preserve in one 


4 


Wednesday evening, May 14th, in the Lecture Hall of the 
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failed to rescue from evil, some faint echo of forgotten 
good, to temper in the turmoil of some wild heart that 
defies all restraint some one thought or memory of self- 
restraint and effort, some poor reminiscence of res- 
pectability and decency—if that were all it would yet be 
enough to justify any efforts and self-sacrifice! But who 
can think that that is all? Many teachers who have 
always believed themselves to be profoundly unsuccessful, 
who thought they were making absolutely no impression 
upon their scholars, and have again and again been on 
the very point of throwing down their task in weariness 
and despair, have found out afterwards that the most 
callous and incorrigible of the scholars who drove them 


almost to desperation, have retained years and years after- | 


wardsamemory of the Sunday school, which isthe one thing 
that gives respectability and virtue some hold upon their 
lives, the one thing that makes them believe in human 
goodness, and try in some kind of floundering fashion to 
be good themselves. Even in the thorniest and stoniest 
ground some seed will spring up and bring forth increase— 
aye, even if cast by a careless hand! 

And if these results are found amongst the failures of 
Sunday schools, what are results of their success? 
Where all things work together, where the requisite 
qualities of heart and brain combine with the true passion 
of work, where the magic power of personal influence, 
the power of sympathy, the power of waking enthusiasm, 
of securing personal affection and confidence, of touching 
the secret springs of action and emotion, the power of 
organising and inspiring—where all these exist the Sunday 
school teacher may exercise an influence so wide and 
deep, that for years, almost for generations, his influence 
may be traced in a higher standard of morality, a 
higher tone of feeling, a loftier enthusiasm for truth and 
righteousness in the circle which has felt his influence. 
And long after he is gone his memory _ survives, 
and gathers round it strengthening associations, and 
even when his very memory is gone his work still lives 
in the lives of those who never saw his face and never even 
heard his name. Such is the ideal of the work to which 
Ged calls us. An ideal that few of us will reach, that all 
of us may aim at, which no one of us is so weak, so busy, 
so ignorant, so stupid, as not to be able to help others to 
realise by working with them in singleness of heart and 
purity of purpose. 

In calling to mind in this place, and on this day, the 
ideal at which Sunday school teachers should aim, it is 
impossible to prevent our thoughts from going back one 
year and dwelling for one moment on the memories of 
some whose lives were devoted with no common zeal to 
the work we have at heart, whose memories will long be 
with us as an incentive to all noble effort, whose work 
will never die. They would not wish that the gloom of 
the past year should fall again upon our hearts with the 
wakened memory of their life and death, but mingling 
with our hopes and resolutions this day comes the sad but 

ing thought of their example and their spirit 
which may still live on in our work. 


—— 
BELFAST: DOMESTIC MISSION TO THE 
POOR. 
THE annual meeting of the supporters of this most useful 
institution, founded in 1853 by the joint action of the 
First and Second Presbyterian Congregations, is fixed for 


Second Congregation. It is expected there will bea 
gathering, and as usual amongst large gather- 
ings in the air of Belfast, considerable heat. The Asso- 
ciation has been doing a most useful and creditable 
work in the town, and is at the present, so far as its 
agencies in St -street are concerned, flourishing 
with a vigour not exceeded at any previous period. 
The Missionary (the Rev. Joseph Pollard) has been 
very successful in enlisting the sympathies of the families 
to whom he has been a minister, and though but a short 
period in this country, commands what his exertions have 
deserved, high respect. In consequence of the spirit dis- 
played Sager past in the debates connected with the 
work of Unitarian Society, the acrid leaven of 
antipathy now alas! infects the minds of many of the 
supporters of this Christian institution, who for the most 
are the very persons engaged in advocacy of the 
claims of the se ed Unitarian societies into which the 
household of faith is here divided. Identified, as the bulk 
of the subscribers to the Mission are, with one or other of 
the two congregations, whose “united patronage” is 
pledged to ministering to the poor, it is likely that. the 
interests of this work are overshadowed by considerations 
wherein pretentions play too large a part, and 
so a period of ill-fortune, if not actually a disruption, 
seems to impend. At the gameritiee, meting, a corre- 
spondent says, party s irit is reported to have run very 
high, and as yet no pillactious have been taken at either 
of the two chief oe of Unitarian worship in aid of the 
x years t this was always done in 
and benefitted the Society to the extent 
Surely our friends in Belfast cannot be 
this condition of things. 


meeting of the committee has 


missionary’s report, and arrange 
of the annual meeting of the society’s 4 * 


THE 


from the Northern Whig of 


April 30th, when the financial year ends, should be en- 


titled tovote. Difficulties were set up as to the interpreta- 
tion of these new rules—viz., that the wording of a certain 
clause, “No member shall be entitled to vote whose 
subscription for the current year has not been paid,” 
would disqualifyeven the oldest and most regularly-paying 
members, since by these rules the financial year is changed, 
so that accounts in future will be kept from 31st December 
instead of 30th April, as heretofore, and “the current year” 
must mean 1879, and not 1878-9. The treasurer explained 
that the idea under which he received these new subscirp- 
tions was this—persons subscribing now for the first time 
might, and would, wish this twelve months’ qualification 
to mature without delay. A member suggested the draw- 
ing up of a declaration on the part of the committee that 
no qualification for voting had matured since November ; 
but another contested this as if the committee had no 
power to say so. At the close of the meeting a formal 
resolution was drawn up and passed, affirming it to be the 
opinion of the committee that only the persons who had 
the right of voting in May should be the constituency to 
vote itt May next. However, when this expression of 
opinion was mentioned as one proper to appear on the 
circulars convening the annual meeting, demur was again 
made that this might be to the prejudice of some existing 
right or be the means of causing the question to be raised. 
Nominations for membership of the new committee were 
made—four to be ladies, three to be clergymen, and eleven 
&c. Of these eleven three only were new, eight being 
already on the committee, leaving off Mr. A. O’D. Taylor, 
Mr. Richard Patterson, Revs. J. S. Porter and R. J. Orr. 
The names of four gentlemen were mentioned for the 
chairmanship of the meeting, and the secretary was to 
write to these in succession, and draw up the resolutions 
to be submitted at the annual meeting. 


The first session of the Stanhope-street Domestic 
Mission Mutual Improvement Society has just terminated. 
The work of the session has been, fairly successful, and 
the attendance ac its weekly meetings regular. The 
meetings throughout have been characterised by the 
utmost cordiality amongst the members. The papers, 
lectures, and debates, which were contributed by the 
president (Rev. J. Pollard) and other members of the 
class throughout the session, were devoted to science, 
moral and natural history, biography, travels, politics, &c., 
and were all greatly appreciated. The last Friday in each 
month was devoted to a conversazione. The Society was 
opened on November 8th, 1878, and closed April 11th, 
1879, there being 23 meetings in all, at which 19 essays, 
lectures, and debates, and four conversaziones, were given 
during the five months. The-officials for the past session 
were—Rev. J. Pollard, president; Mr. Isaac McMillen, 
secretary; Mr. Alexander Hall, treasurer, who are re- 
elected for the coming session. The average attendance 
at the weekly meetings was 15. On one evening during 
the session the Rev. David Thompson gave an essay, 
entitled “Notes on a Tour through Scotland,” when there 
was a large attendance of members and friends, several 


| of whom took part in expressing their hearty thanks to 


the Rev. D. Thompson for his excellent paper. 


ARDWICK: WELCOME TO THE REV. 
WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


present ] 
that several friends who could not attend, having other 


as to grants was the same as before, and they had san- 
guine hopes, that their future work would be their best 


expected to have been at one time. He then said the 
congregation felt that until they could get a place of 
meeting ina better position than their present one, they 
could not hope for much extension of their numbers. 


1. (Apy , 
The. CHAIRMAN said he was asked by the committee, 
in the name of the con ion, to offer to Mr. Mitchell 


before he came to the Home Missionary Board, and 
desire was that the work he would do at Ardwick might 
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| not be inferior in any way to the work he had done in 
|the past elsewhere. Their church was small—and Mr. 
| Mitchell had remarked upon it—but on Sunday the sun 
| shone brightly upon it, and he trusted that was omen of the 
| work they should do for God. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Heys 
| closed his remarks by a few happy references to a visit 
| he once made to Pudsey, when the late James Lawton 
| Haigh was living, and when he first heard Mr. Mitchell 
lecture on “ Moses.” 

The Rev. WM. GASKELL then rose, and was received 
with much applause. He said he had been desired to 
give a welcome to Mr. Mitchell on behalf of the 
ministers of the district, and he most cordially welcomed 
Mr. Mitchell as a labourer there, because he thought he 
would be the right man in the right place. (Hear, hear.) 
He had known him as a student, when he did his work 
well, and impressed him (Mr. Gaskell) by his clear insight 
and his power to grasp questions that agitate the minds of 
men. Since then he had watched his career, and the judg- 
ment he had formed of him in his student days had been 
amply confirmed. (Hear, hear.) He could assure Mr. 
Mitchell that the ministers in this district were a united 
band of brothers, and he would find, as he could 
testify from his own experience, that they would be ever 
ready to sympathise with him in his work and to give 
him what encouragement they could. (Applause.) 

The Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS then gave an 
address on the pulpit, joining heartily in the welcome 
which had just been given to his friend Mr. Mitchell by 
Mr. Heys and Mr. Gaskell, expressing the opinion that, 
in the presence of the materialistic tendencies of the age, 
there was a nobler work to be done by the pulpit than 
ever before. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HARRY RAWSON also joined in the welcome as 
being connected with the Home Missionary Board, which 
had given Mr. Mitchell his training, and also for himself 
individually as a layman of the district. 

The Rev. JAS. BLACK, welcomed Mr. Mitchell as a 
near neighbour, and tendered his thanks to him for the 
work he had done in Glasgow, his native town. He was 
followed by 

The Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, who urged that the con- 
gregation should remember that success did not depend 
on the minister alone, and that as a rule it depended on 
the work of the congregation. To succeed they must 
cultivate the spirit of devotion. Not only must ministers 
teach the truth, but they must remember that men had 
souls to be saved from the sin and the wickedness around 
them. Their great work should be done in the Sunday 
school. Into all their work they must enter heart and 
soul if they wished to succeed. (Hear hear.) 


The Rev. WM. MITCHELL, in reply, said that the kind 
words that had been addressed to him had rather un- 
manned him. The last six or seven years he had 
traversed different parts of Scotland, taking the Unitarian 
faith where before it had not been heard, and occasionally 
had received rather warm receptions and hard words. 
He could nerve himself up to meet such and fight it out 
face to face; but to be welcomed as he had been that 
night made it most difficult for him to reply, for in the 
first place there was Mr. Gaskell—whose presence took him 
back to that little room in Marsden-street, and stirred in 
him thoughts as to the accuracy of his pronunciation and as 
to putting each word in its right place. (Laughter.) He 
must, however, pull himself together as well as he could, 
and he thanked every one very heartily for the warm and 
earnest words of welcome he had received that night, and 
indeed ever since he had come amongst them. (Applause.) 
He could assure them that they called forth his gratitude, 
and would stimulate him to greater exertions—(hear, 
hear)—for it was the fact that we require human sympathy 
and human help toencourage us in our work. Mr. Williams 
said some people thought the pulpit had lost its power. 
He did not think it ever had a greater power than it had 
to-day. (Hear, hear.) It had not only great power for 
good, but it had also great power for evil, and his constant 
fear was that in trying to get at the truth he should say 
words that would unbind the ties of young orthodox 
people without giving them some positive counterpoise. 
To do this was a fearful thing. (Hear, hear.) Constantly 
ministers were speaking words that set in play unknown 
inward forces, and he therefore felt the awful responsi- 
bility which a minister had in regard to the influence he 
exerted on other peoples’ minds. And he wished to say 
to them first, that when a minister entered a pulpit he 
necessarily must have his moods—he could not always be 
the same. Sometimes he would be lifted up by joys and 
delights, by prayer and meditation, and at other times he 
would be touched by sorrow and sadness, by grief that some 
young person had fallen into indifference or to the power of 
appetite, and so he entered the pulpit cast down in sadness. 
Then, in the second place, he wished them to remember 
that individual members of a congregation also had their 
moods. (Hear, hear.) Upon one some great trouble 
might fall, and to such he should always wish to speak 
words of comfort, but then another of them might have 
come in great joy. They would admit, he was sure, how 
difficult it was to speak to both suitable words at the 
same time. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Freeston said their chief 
work was to inspire the people. What he wished to say 
was this, they must not expect everything from one man. 
God had given different gifts to different men, and each 
man must be true to himself. (Hear, hear.) He urged 
them, therefore, not to expect the character of a minister 
to be that of mankind epitomised. He hoped he 
should try as much as possible to be himself just as God 
had made him—(hear, hear)—and as Mr. Gaskell and 
Dr. Beard had helped to make him. (Laughter.) Let 
them just remember this—that if he differed from them 
they differed from him, and what was needful all round 
was good will. It was union of souls that made true friends. 
(Applause.) His constant effort, then, would be to try to 
be true to himself, and to do his duty according as G 
had given him light to see it. More he could not promise. 
(Applause) , . 

e meeting was a very pleasant one. The choir of 
the church sang several pieces of music during 


his | evening, and the usual votes of thanks closed the pro- 


ceedings. 
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SOUL SAVING. 
HATTIE TING GRISWOLD. 
I AM sick of the preachers’ only strain, P 
Save your soul, save your soul, save your soul! 
I am tired of hearing forever and aye, 
This same old song from the pulpit roll. 


It seems to me like a selfish cry, 

This telling a man that the only thing 
Of any importance here below, 

Is saving himself from a future sting. 


Far nobler, better, it seems to me 
To tell aman to save some other, 

To send him up and down through the world 
Seeking and saving his fallen brother. 


To put him off from the beaten track 
Out into the hedges of sin and shame, 

To teach and to tell to the captives there 
The beauty and glory of Virtue’s name. 


To rescue the starving one from death, 
To rescue the sinning one from crime, 

To preach the gospel of Present Help 
To the needy ones on shores of time. 


To seek out those whom the world forgets, 
To plant a flower on a nameless grave, 
To warm the erring one at the heart, 
And strengthen it with a purpose brave. 


To do to the little ones of God 
The things the world does to the great, 
To walk the world with a purpose grand, 
And with eye on the final good, to wait. 


If a man does this I dare affirm 
That he can afford to forego all care 

About gaining heaven, and give his whole time 
To the work of getting his neighbours there. 


Che Gnitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1879, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 


bid it weliome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Witiiam ELLery CHANNING, 


THE PROPOSED MODEL TRUST-DEED. 
[BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. | 
THE enlightened and enterprising Council of this 
Association have recently addressed themselves to the 
preparation of a Trust Deed, which should serve as a 
model for the use of congregations meditating the 
erection of new places of worship. That they have 
not achieved immediate success need occasion but 
little surprise. The attempt involved « burning 
questions” which could hardly be touched with im- 
punity. How to secure the grand principle, that the 
heritage of property shall not be conditional on the 
acceptance of the opinions of the testator, was the per- 
plexing problem that asked for solution. We under- 
stand that, from time to time, the assistance of the 


Association has been sought as to the best form of 


declaration, and other provisions of a Trust Deed 3 and 
a copy of such an instrument, prepared some years 
ago by the late Mr. Frep, one of the most accom- 
plished lawyers of his day, and an uncompromising 
supporter of religious freedom,—had been lent for 
consultatien. But something adapted to more recent 
wants seemed,desirable, and an official consideration 
of the matter was pressed on the Association. A 
paper, entitled “Suggestions for Trust Deeds and Con- 
gregational Meetings,” was eventually issued, which 
bad been prepared by “a sub-committee, mainly com- 
posed of members of great experience in legal busi- 
ness,” with a view “to assist the counsels of persons 
interested inthe establishmentof free churches.” In this 
elaborate and valuable document, “the result of con- 
siderable investigation and thought on the subject,” it 
was proposed that land bought for chapel purposes 
should be held in trust, “for and on behalf of the 
society or body of persons associated together for 
religious purposes, who shall from time to time here- 
after assemble in the building now intended to be 


erected, or in any other building on the said parcel of 


ground, as a place of divine worship, and for the 
religious, moral, or intellectual improvement of the 
congregation for the time being worshipping therein, 
as may be prescribed by the same congregation,” &c. 
Considerable discussion arose on the presentation to 
the Council of this paper of Suggestions,” which was, 
however, in substance approved, and remitted to the 
sub-committee for further consideration of details. 
From this ordeal, however, it emerged with one or 
two important alterations, not of minor but of major 
consequence, amongst which was ,the substitution of 
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the phrase, “as a place for the worship of 
Almighty Gop,” instead of “as a place of 
Divine Worship.” On the presentation of this 
altered “suggestion” at the last Council, several 
amendments were proposed, the principal of which 
were, on the one hand, that the word “ Almighty” 


| before the word “Gop” be left out; and on the other, 
| that after the words “ Almighty Gop,” should be added 
‘the words, “According to the teachings of Jesus 
| CHRIST.” 


The significance of these proposals, and the different 
schemes of theological opinion they represent, will be 
sufficiently obvious. Conflict could not fail to ensue 
on their advocacy. Reconciliation seemed almost a 
hopeless task. Both were preferred by men of equal 
intelligence, earnestness, and piety, who alike urged 
the plea of religious liberty—vhese, that you should 
include nothing in a deed of the nature of a creed or 
test; s¢hose, that freedom would be restricted if con- 
gregations were not permitted to employ such phrases 
as they deemed most fitting. 

Now, in the face of the urgent demands for imme- 
diate and practical service which are every day preferred 
to the Association, it would have been lamentable to 
incur division, or even acute dissatisfaction, by insistance 
where agreement was so hopeless. The “ Suggestions,” 
it was therefore arranged, should be accessible to those 
who sought them (as Mr. Freip’s paper long had 
been), without in any way compromising the 
Council. There is no disloyalty to principle in such a 
determination. The preparation of Trust Deeds is 
not an integral part of the purposes of the Association; 
and whatever it published could have no other force 
than was implied in the word “Suggestions,” which 
was so advisedly employed throughout the controversy. 
We can see, however, no reason for regret that the 
discussion has taken place. It will stimulate attention 
to a vitally important question, and set in yet clearer 
light the great principle of open trusts, and the duty 
of leaving posterity to the free enjoyment of the 
religious property that descends to them, unconditioned 
by the acceptance of their forefathers’ beliefs. 


IS LT, POSSl Bib? 


SoME strange statements, revealing in parts of Ireland 
a state of things unknown to the vast majority of 
Englishmen, were made by the Rev. CHarLes Kirt- 
LAND at the annual meeting of the Irish Mission of 
the Baptist Union. It is almost inconceivable that 
such gross darkness could exist anywhere at the 
present day as Mr. KirTLanp made known. For 
example :—In a deep natural basin high up in the 
Donegal mountains there is a dark and sullen lake six 
miles long by four miles broad. The waters are of a 
reddish tint, which is accounted for in one of the 
popular legends, which states that St. Parrick fought 
and killed the devil’s mother on the banks of the lake, 
and her blood mingling with the waters gave it the 
peculiar colour which it has ever since retained. On 
this lake there is a barren islet called “Station Island,” 
about 150 yards long and 50 yards broad. It is 
visited during the summer months by hundreds of 
pilgrims, who perform their stations, or penances, 
which vary from three to seven days. There are seven 
saints’ beds cut out of the rock, and named after so 
many saints; and on these hard, rocky beds the 
deluded pilgrims kneel and lie hour after hour, mutter- 
ing and groaning prayers to the Virgin and saints. 
Mr. Kirtianp saw several going through their 
penances, and for all ‘the spiritual good which they 
receive they might just as well spend the night in 
singing— 
My lodging is on the cold ground, 

It has often been said that this system is unfavourable 
to the development of the intellect. This is true. 
Mr. KirTLAND gives results of his inquiries in two 
places. 
had 6,000 inhabitants, and not a single bookseller’s 
shop. There were a few volumes at a hardware shop, 
and a bookstall belonging to SmitH & Son, at the 
railway; but they are patronised chiefly by tourists. 
But in the same town he counted 63 places open for 
the sale of intoxicating drink, being one to every 95 
of the inhabitants. At Maryboro, where he remained 
a short time, there is a population of 3,000, and it 
presented evidences of a low state of intelligence and 
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equally low morals. He inquired for a bookseller’s 
shop, and was pointed to a draper’s store, where a 
sullen, taciturn man pointed him to a small book-case 
with some 30 or 40 volumes of third or fourth-rate 
tales. But in one street, less than 200 yards long, he 
counted 13 spirit shops. Surely these are facts which 
conclusively show that in the places named something. 
more than Romanism is needed to make our boasted. 


_1gth century enlightenment a reality. 


Killarney—at his last official visit but one— |. 


—o— 


Hr. Aléred Osborne, Sheffield. 


On Saturday morning, April 26, one of the old solid 
Unitarians of Sheffield passed away to his rest. For 
7° years he was identified with the free religious. 
movement in that town, and for upwards of 60 years. 
took a deep interest in the growth of the old congrega- 
tion in Norfolk-street, and in the welfare of the 
institutions grouped around it. When the new cause- 
was started at Upperthorpe he gave himself, heart and 
soul, to it. He lived in the neighbourhood, watching. 
over the chapel building with more interest than he 
did over the building of his own house. When the: 
movement was commenced for securing a schoolroom. 
he threw himself into it with energy, superintending. 
the building, and begging a good proportion of the 
money. He could not endure the idea of debt, least 
of all religious debt. And the last matter in which he 
took a lively interest was raising and investing a 
sufficient amount of money to cover the ground rent 
of the chapel. That he lived to see effected. He 
was quiet but energetic; enthusiastic but tolerant z: 
individual but consistent; deeply devotional at all 
times, and always conscious of the presence of the- 
Father. To those who say that Unitarianism is a. 
religion that men cannot die with his last words to his. 
minister are to be commended—The minister asked - 
“Shall I pray with you?” “Yes,” was the reply, 
“but let me say I am prepared to die and I am. 
prepared to live, whichever be the will of my Heavenly’ 
Father.” 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


—_—_—_—_ 


THE PRESENT GOD. 


PROFESSOR WESTCOTT, preaching at the consecration 
of the Bishop of Durham, said:—On all sides we 
banish to some distant time the immediate action of 
Gop. We treasure as dead relics the forces which we- 
should recognise as living powers. Because the fashion. 
of the world changes we think that heaven is farther 
off now than in the childhood of the church. But let. 
our fathers in Gop make it clear that every righteons. 
activity is a divine service, that every aspiration after 
truth is, consciously or unconsciously, a looking to- 
Christ, that every article of the creed is a motive and. 
a help to holiness; let them proclaim again the very 
words of Apostles and Evangelists without disparaging 
the partial formulas in which men of old time have 
translated them, and without accepting any one formula 
as final and exhaustive; let them offer as the scene of 
human labour a world not left fatherless, echoing with 
spiritual voices, and bound together through all its 
parts with underlying harmonies of love; let them keep 
steadily before the eyes of men the weightier matters. 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith, which bring: 
into their true place deep and doubtful questionings,. 
framed of necessity in imperfect language; let them 
gather round them, as BrpE bade EcBert, sucha com- _ 
panionship as may show by a simple life the power of 
that presence on which they look; let them hold forth 
in all its splendour to eager souls the ideal of that 
kingdom, in which each earthly achievement finds its 
consummation, and each earthly effort its hallowing ; 
and I can well believe that a revolution will be effected, 
even in a single generation, more beneficent than that 
of-the fourth century in social influence; more disci- 
plined than that of the thirteenth in personal self- 
sacrifice; more comprehensive than that of the six- 
teenth in the co-ordination of truth. 


ain . 
REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE. __ 
° ROBERT COLLYER. ey} ora 
I FIND too much beauty in these books to allow me to 
them with irreverent hands. They are 


standards of value with which I measure other 


the way men felt their way toward a sure fa’ 
those old times, and so grew, in many ins 
very noble and good at last; and, as I ha 
way in which they tried to account for this wonderful 
mysterious universe in which they found themselye 
they had “learned the use of I and me, and said ‘ 
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what I see, and other than the things I touch.’” Nor 
would I lose one of the wonders. They all tell us some- 
thing we want to know about the working of the human 
mind. ‘That is a very poor and rude matter I treasure in 
my study: a broken vase of gray clay, with a few fishbone 
marks on it; but if there was not another of them in the 
world I would not exchange it for the Portland vase, for 
this reason: That on a day, so remote I cannot strike it, 
some poor savage made that vase in my little town, to 
hold the dust of some one dear to him, put those marks 
on it for a token of what was in his mind, and then made 
a little vault and hid it away until the sun of this century 
should shine on it; and when I hold that vase, I finda 
trace of the man who had else been lost. There is the 
faint beat of a human heart lingering in the clay, and a 
dim remembrance of tears; and the marks are as if they 
should open my grave two thousand years from now and 
find the white cross still fresh on my coffin, and say, 
“Tender, loving hands laid that there; let us deal with it 
tenderly.” These rude and half-shapen things in the old 
books are the clue to the man who made them, and how 
he felt, and what he thought. I would not spare the least 
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countryman in Kent was going home late from market, 
stopped at a public-house on the road, drank to excess, 
and left the place intoxicated. It was a night of severe 
frost, and the whole face of the country was covered with 
deep snow. He had to pass a stream, and this he 
managed to do; but a little on the other side he fell down 
in the snow, and being unable to raise himself fell asleep. 
His dog mounted on his body and stretched himself over 
it, and so man and dog lay all night, the snow still falling. 
In the morning, a gentleman who was passing at a little 
distance caught sight of the dog’s figure, and went to see 
why he was lying there. Then the dog jumped off, shook 
himself, and seemed to wish the gentleman to come 
nearer. Fortunately the sleeping man was not beyond 
recovery. He afterwards had a silver collar made for the 


dog, with an inscription upon it; and it is to be hoped that | 


he neyer gave the dog such a night’s work again. 

A Newfoundland dog in Worcester saved the life of a 
child, which had fallen down in one of the principal 
streets, and was in danger of being crushed by a horse 
and cart advancing, by rushing to it, catching it up in his 
mouth, and carrying it to the pavement. 


letter out of them, but would scan them in all reverence, 
let who will scorn them. They all belong to our human 
history and it is only their misfortune they have ever been 
misused. They are included in the saying of the great 
and wise German, that the Bible begins nobly with Para- 
dise, the symbol of Faith, and concludes with the eternal 
kingdom; and with the grand, sweet word of Thomas 
Carlyle: “In the poorest cottage there is one book wherein, 
for thousands of years, the spirit of man has found light 
and nourishment, and an interpreting response to whatever 
is deepest in him; the book wherein to this day, to the eye 
that will look well, the mystery of existence reflects itself, 
and if not to the satisfying of the outward sense, yet to the 
opening of the inward sense, which is the far grander 
result.” 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
MORAL LESSONS. 
XI. 
SOME LESSONS FROM ANIMALS. 

( The compilation of this Lesson has been unavoidably delayed. ) 
HERE are some of the chief instances which Mr. Watson 
narrates of help rendered by dogs to human beings A 
vessel containing eight men was driven by a storm on the 
beach at Lydd, in Kent, when the surf was raging with 
such fury that no boat could be got off to her assistance. 
At length a gentleman came forward, attended by his 
Newfoundland dog, into whose mouth he put a stick and 
pointed in the direction of the vessel. The dog readily 
understood what he was expected to do, and sprang into 
the sea. He fought his way courageously through the 
rolling waves, but was unable to get close enough to the 
vessel to deliver the stick. The crew, however, seeing 
what was intended, fastened a piece of wood to the end 
of a rope and threw it towards him. No ,human being 
could have understood more quickly what he ought to do 
than did the sagacious dog: he instantly dropped his 
stick and seized the wood which had been thrown to him, 
and then, with wonderful strength and perseverance, 
dragged the rope attached to it through the surge, and 
brought it to the hands of his master. A line of com- 
munication was thus formed, and the whole crew saved. 

Dogs become greatly attached to their masters, and 
will do much to serve them or save their lives. Of another 
Newfoundland dog, which belonged to a German gentle- 
man, it is told that, as he and his master were travelling 
in Holland, the master one evening slipped from off the 
bank of a large dike into the water below, which was both 
wide and deep. Being wholly unable to swim, he soon 
became senseless, and when he again became conscious 
he found himself in a cottage on the opposite bank of the 
dike to that from which he fell, surrounded by those who 
had been engaged in restoring him. The account which 
he received from two of them was that, returning home, 
they saw a dog swimming at a distance, seemingly 
employed in dragging, and sometimes pushing something 
large which he appeared to have much difficulty in keeping 
above water, but which he at length succeeded in forcing 
a ‘into a small creek, and next drew it on land. The 


a), es ce by this time that it was a man that the dog 
‘had saved from the water. Exhausted as the dog must 


shave been, he began at once to lick the hands and face of 
his Loony Very soon the peasants had crossed the 
nearest bridge, and, conveying the body to a neighbouring 
cottage, had there been successful in restoring conscious- 
ness. There were marks of the dog’s teeth at the back of 
the 's neck, and on one of his shoulders, and it 
seemed most likely that the dog, having first seized his 
master by the shoulder, found that his head went under 
' , and so had shifted his hold to the nape of the neck 


Dogs have rescued people from fire as well as from 
water. An Irish gentleman was awaked one night by a 
sense of suffocation, which deprived him of the power of 
stirring a limb, and yet made him feel that the house 
must be on fire. The room was actually in flames, but his 
large dog jumped upon the bed, seized his masters’s shirt, 
and dragged him to the staircase, where the fresh air 
restored him and he was able to make his escape. It is 
Sir Walter Scott who tells us this story. 

The dogs of firemen have often done brave things in 
rescuing people from burning houses, and sometimes in 
saving their masters’ lives when the firemen have been 
nearly overpowered by the heat, or shut in by the flames. 
It is of course generally large dogs which are of service 
in rescuing people from danger, but little dogs too have 
done kind and thoughtful things. Here is a story which 
shows it. A servant had carelessly left a child, about 
four years old, alone in one of the lower rooms, and the 
child in her absence began to amuse itself with a candle, 
at which its cap caught fire. A little terrier which was in 
the room, seeing how frightened the child was, at once 
darted up the stairs to where the servant was, barking 
with all its might, and did not stop until it saw her coming 
down to find out what was the matter. The child was 
much scorched, and as the servant was out of hearing of 
its cries, might have been burnt to death but for the 
timely energy of the little dog. 

Here is one final story, which shows us that there were 
as good dogs hundreds of years ago as there are to-day. 
Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii the 
skeleton of a dog was found stretched over that of a 
child. It was guessed that the dog, from his position, 
had been attempting to save the child when the eruption 
of Vesuvius was fatal to the city. The dog’s collar was 
found, too, and in its inscription both his name and his 
master’s were given, and it was recorded that he had 
three times saved the master’s life—once by dragging him 
out of the sea when he was nearly drowned, then by 
driving off four robbers who attacked him unawares, and 
lastly, by destroying a she-wolf whose cubs the master 
had taken in a grove near the city. The dog, too, it was 
stated, had become particularly attached to his master’s 
son, and would take no food but what he received from 
the child’s hand. It is exactly 1,000 years since the great 
eruption of Vesuvius took place, and it is pleasant at this 
distance of time to think of the affection which the child 
and the dog had for each other. 


ILMINSTER: INSTALLATION OF THE 
REV. ALFRED M. HOLDEN. 


THE induction service was held on May rst, in the Old 
Meeting, preceded by tea in the schoolroom, of which a 
great many partook, including several visitors from 
Taunton, Chard, and other places. After tea M. B. 
BAKER, Esq., on behalf of the chapel committee, thanked 
the company for their presence, and especially the ministers 
and other friends who had come from a distance to evince 
their sympathy and render their help. He had received 
kind and sympathetic letters from the Revs. James Black, 
of Stockport, R. L. Carpenter, of Bridport, Edwin Odgers, 
of Liverpool, and John Wright, of Bath, expressing regret 
at not being able to be present owing to stress of circum- 
stances. The Rev. J. Bailey, of Bridgwater, was prevented 
from coming through sudden indisposition. Mr. Baker 
also apologised for the absence of the chapel wardens, 
Messrs. J. Baker and J. Rutter, who were both unwell. 
The Rev. A. M. HOLDEN (minister-elect) then briefly 
and gratefully acknowledged the kind expressions of good- 
will embodied in the letters just read, also the cheering 
presence of the ministers and friends from a distance, as 
well as the invaluable services of the ladies who had so 
very tastefully decorated the chapel for the festival, and 
provided the good tea of which they had been partaking. 
The company having adjourned to the chapel, the 
oy ve: service at — a ae pee. 
ee isi head. No wonder that the | of the ymn, “Before Jehovah's a throne,” followe 
the purpose “tiovpieda by ine Nh eng ; by prayer and Bible reading by the Rev. John Birks, of 
was plways Prot ‘aunton. The anthem, “I will life up mine eyes unto the 
like men, sometimes have the opportunity of hills,” was then rendered very effectively, as was the 
people from the results of their own folly. A musical part of the service throughout, the choir being 
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assisted by some members of the Minster choir, under the 
able leadership of Miss Kirby, the chapel organist. 

The Rev. EDWARD WHITFIELD (for more than half a 
century the pastor of the church) then gave to the newly- 
elected minister a most affectionate and hearty welcome 
on behalf of himself and the congregation at large. He 
referred to the momentous character of the connection 
thus entéred upon, and then alluded to the sacred memories 
associated with the sanctuary in which he had so long 
ministered, and which from so early an age (the original 


| “Old Meeting” House having been built early in the 


17th century, the present one in the year 1719) had been 
a refuge for truth and a stronghold of religious freedom. 
These voices from the past—from the noble men and 


women who had so tenaciously clung to the truth in times 


| of calumny and persecution, clung to it as the rule of 
| their life, and the basis of their hope, and, clasping that 


truth to their hearts, had fallen asleep—these voices 
seemed now to be saying, “Go and do thou likewise,” 
“Be thou faithful to the truth, and God shall give thee a 
crown of life.’ Mr. Whitfield concluded a very touching 
address with repeating the cordial welcome which both 
he and the congregation desired to extend to their pastor. 

The Rev. A. M. HOLDEN, in reply, said: My dear sir, 
I thank you most heartily for the extremely kind and 
deeply moving welcome you have just bidden me on 
behalf of the congregation worshipping in this church. 
The words you have spoken appeal to me the more im- 
pressively as I remember the long and affectionate rela- 
tionship that exists between you and the pecple of this 
charge for fifty years. Addressing the congregation, Mr. 
Holden went on to say: Let me assure you, my dear 
friends, that you, by the mouth of your much loved and 
revered spokesman, have expressed to me nothing of the 
goodwill that you have not made me, in private, feel 
before. St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “ If Timothy 
come, see that he may be with you without fear,” and if I 
sometimes have been alittle timid and a trifle anxious about 
my work, it has most certainly been from no fault of yours. 
I don’t suppose that a man had ever less to fear from un- 
fair criticism and general hostility of sentiment than I have 
here. You assemble here in goodly numbers Sunday by 
Sunday, and you patiently and wakefully, and I think I 
may say attentively, and in several cases, even earnestly, 
listen to what I have to say to you; and for all this, | am 
especially grateful to you—you cannot encourage me ina 
better way. I do not at all hold with the proverbial 
parson who exhorted his flock to do as he told them, not 
as he did himself. I admire that man’s frankness, but I 
do not appreciate his spirit as a professed man of God. A 
minister is set among his people to make clear and 
known the good tidings of our Lord Jesus Christ, both by 
word and by deed, both by precept and example, and I 
liken him to the trusty guide-post at yonder corner, which 
in all weathers, foul or fair, constantly and unwaveringly 
points to Yeovil. So the Christian minister should at all 
times and places resolutely and consistently stand forth 
and point to heaven—God’s kingdom here, and that 
bright home on the other side. But the minister must 
also be what the finger post is not, he must be alive and 
warm—not a mere “stick of a man.” A kind friend of 
mine—an honoured Christian minister—in a letter to me 
the other day, says: “ The idea that the life of every one of 
us is better, stronger, nobler for a sense of consecration in 
it, will apply to the ministry in its fullest measure. The 
minister, meeting men as he does, not in their business 
capacities, but as men, has the function of leading them 
to the consecration of their lives to the best ends, and is 
bound, therefore, to feel fully the consecration of his 
own.” Dear members of my congregation, that you and 
I may continually meet on this hallowed ground of com- 
mon consecration, and that we may in each other’s com- 
pany press eagerly forward towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus is my 
heartfelt prayer. Be it yours also, Amen. 


The hymn, “ Lord, from whom all blessings flow, was 
then sung, after which the Revs. J. Yelland, of Sidmouth, 
and W. Robinson, of Crewkerne, respectively offered the 
right hand of followship, together with the kindest wishes 
and heartiest expressions of welcome. 

The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD, of Bristol, then delivered 
a deeply impressive charge to the minister. 

After the anthem, “ O taste and see.” 

The Rev. W. J. ODGERS addressed the congregation. 
He said that having been intimately connected with some 
members of the congregation for nearly 40 years, he 
readily complied with their request to offer them such 
suggestions as a somewhat lengthened experience might 
dictate. He entreated them to “esteem their minister 
very highly in love, for his works’ sake,” feeling that he 
sustained towards them a very important relationship, 
and that their obligations were mutual. He then stated 
some reasons why their minister should have their candour 
and sympathy, and assured them that the ability of their 
minister to render welcome service to them publicly and 
privately, when called upon to console them, would 
depend very much upon themselves, as he could not 
know their wants and wishes if they never expressed or 
indicated them. He exhorted them to make a Christian 
friend of their minister, in the unreserved intercourse of 
their homes; and concluded by giving them the assurance 
of his earnest and affectionate wishes for their prosperity 
and happiness as a Christian society. 

The hymn, “And what though now we part,” was then 
very heartily sung, and the Rev. W. J. Odgers having 
prayed and pronounced the benediction, the proceedings 
came to a close. We may add that much earnestness 
and great cordiality of feeling were manifested on all 
sides throughout the evening, and that the chapel and its 
occupants—both human and floral—presented a singularly 
bright and cheering spectacle. 

On Sunday the Rev. W. J. Odgers preached two 
excellent sermons, the minister of the chapel taking 
the devotional service. 


MippLEToN.—On Saturday last the local paper reported at 
length the evening sermon of the Rev. B. Glover on the previous 
Sunday evening. 
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TO THE REV. R. E. BIRKS. 
THE annual meeting of the members of the Midland 
Christian Union was held in Tamworth on Monday week, 
when service was held in Cole Hill Chapel, and a welcome 
was given to the Rev. R. E. Birks, on his settlement as 
minister of the Tamworth congregation. There was a 
numerous attendance. 
THE SERMON 


was preached by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.S., from 
the text, Mark xvi., 15: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” He said: While 
great hopes of the world’s social progress were never 
more warmly entertained, many feel extreme anxiety 
respecting the future of religion. Science is commanding 
a supreme attention for things visible and tangible. 
Criticism has been applied to the Bible with a minuteness 
and clearness which are as marked as the result is deci- 
sive. The old theory of its verbal infallibility is rejected 
by the scholarship of Europe. The return of an ancient 
sarcerdotalism is the shadow of the rationalism ‘of the 
day. The claim of an Ultramontane priesthood to con- 
trol the world is not abandoned, and, at the same time, a 
large number profess themselves utterly indifferent to 
theology altogether. Does all this prevalent confusion 
indicate the decadence of religion? Is faith taking flight 
from the world? On the contrary, the shadows reveal 
the glory of a day that is dawning. The phenomena 
which make so many tremble with spiritual anxiety are, 
in sober fact, prophecies of a glorious faith, the light of 
which is daily breaking more and more fully over the 
world. Science is not undermining religion, but is bring- 
ing men closer to God as a Living Spirit. What is called 
the materialism of science is idealism in substance. All 
creation is resolved into the action of forces which imply 
and involve the life of One whom all Christians worship as 
their Lord and God. The impatience many show towards 
theology is the demand of the heart for a God who is not 
merely an omnipotent theologian seated on the throne of 
heaven. The eternal God has been imagined by ecclesi- 
astics to be almost solely interested in theology, and to 
judge all things by theological standards. The human 
heart is rising up in revolt against so narrowa conception 
of the Giver and Sustainer of all life. The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is seen to be the God of 
Sbakspeare, Milton, Faraday, and Lyell. He is the Lord 
of all life. His love is akin to the tenderness uniting 
human hearts. ~ His justice is akin to that needed for shop 
and factory, the exchange, and the Houses of Parliament; 
and His mercy is akin to the very mercy all men so need 
to show towards each other. Doubtless much scepticism 
prevails regarding many pictures theologians have 
drawn of the world to come. Matters, touching which 
men know nothing, have been made the substance of 
dogmatic creeds. While there is an intellectual revolt 
against dogmatism, a larger faith is being established. It 
is seen more and more clearly that the Creator delights in 
the unfolding growth of His works. The seed of progress 
is hidden in all creation, The physical world has been 
unfolded, as a seed becomes a bud, and a bud a blossom. 
In our ownlives each epoch addsa freshelement. A prime 
and noble man, in old age, has within him the simplicity 
of childhood, the enthusiasm of youth, and the strong 
faithfulness of mature years. The lower faculties may 
decay, or be made difficult to use because of physical 
weakness, but all the tenderness of the heart is deeper, 
and all the devotion to the right which has ever guided 
life is stronger as the grave is approached. Mortality thus 
becomes the prophecy of immortality. The seed sown on 
earth shows promise’of its blossom ina heaven to come. 
This Gospel in its tendencies and strength will redeem the 
world from its sins. The test of all religion is its power 
to conquer the evil passions of men. This conquest is no 
easy task. It cannot be achieved by mere sensational 
appeals, or by the utterance of any charmed formula of 
words. A noble religion is, like a noble affection, an 
education of mind, and heart, and soul. Let no man be 
wearied and disappointed because he may.have to work 
long hours, and in lonely ways, and perchance may die 
without seeing the result of his toils. The dreams of one 
generation are the measures of practical policy adopted in 
the next. The visions of to-day are the realised achieve- 
ments of to-morrow. This church bears witness to the 
solemn faithfulness of our fathers. As their memorials 
are around us, may their spirit dwell within us. 
DINNER. 


At the conclusion of the service about 30 ministers and 
other gentlemen dined together at the Castle Hotel, the 
chair being occupied by Samuel Spruce, Esq., and the 
vice-chair by J. Lakin, Esq. Amongst those present 
were the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, D. Maginnis, W. E. Mellone, 
|. Dean, W. Harrison, J. Cuckson, W. Carey Walters, 
. Dean, H. Eachus, T. B. Broaderick, W. Birks, R. E. 
Birks, H. McKean, C. Clarke, and Messrs. Talbot, Mott, 
Timmins, Deakin, S. Greenway, Ling, Forman, Felthouse, 
Spruce, Lakin, W. Jephcott, W. and A. Morgan, J. 
Grainger, H. Whyte, W. P. Greenway, &c. 

The toast of “The Queen” was proposed from the 
chair, and heartily responded to. 

The next toast was that of “Civil and Religious Liberty 
all the world over,” which was also given from the chair. 

The Rev. J. CUCKSON, in responding, said as the toast 
was one which was so often proposed at their ministers’ 
neetings, it was not to be expected that he should say 
anything new about it; indeed, it had been a familiar 
toast in the district for a very long time, and a toast which 
was always welcome to the ministers and laymen con- 
nected with their free churches in the neighbourhood. 
‘Hear, hear.) He trusted it would always be so, because 
in those times they had quite enough to do to keep, 
preserve, and maintain their civil and religious liberty. 
Just now, he thought, there was a little danger that their 
civil and religious liberty might be tampered’ with—(hear, 
hear)—and it behoved them, therefore, to defend those 
liberties which had come down to them from many ages, 
and which had been bought at a great price; and which 
were so valuable to them. (Hear, hear.) So far as 
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religious liberty was concerned, he believed they had not 
much to complain of in connection with their churches, 
because there it was as free and as wide as it could be. 
He thought they talked too much about their liberty, for 
they heard it on every possible occasion; and he con- 
fessed he would like to see the development of liberty 
coincident with their talk about freedom, and to recognise 
it in the active life of their churches. When he came to 
think of the resources at their disposal, and saw the work 
done in connection with the churches he was rather 
disheartened. There they were with wealth, and inten- 
tion, and energy to carry on the work in connection with 
their religious communities in the neighbourhood, and yet 
they found very little being done. There was no use 
denying the fact that their resources were very small; but 
it was not for the ministers to go round hat in hand to 
solicit subscriptions, and he thought it would be well if 
laymen would try and raise subscriptions, and make the 
thing as large and as prosperous as it ought to be. By 
that means the liberty which they enjoyed might be made 
manifest to the various religious bodies with whom they 
were brought in connection. They were asked, “ If you 
enjoy this liberty, what have you got to show for it?” 
Certainly in the more prosperous towns their congrega- 
tions were doing large successful work, but in the outlying 
districts their churches were in a very languishing condi- 
tion, and he thought it was discreditable to most of their 
associations that more enlarged and better work was not 
done. (Hear, hear.) Take some of the associations in 
the North. They supported, or pretended to support, a 
number of institutions and ministers in connection with 
their organisations ; but they did it in such a fashion that 
it was utterly impossible for the ministers and missionaries 
to do the work expected at their hands. There were 
churches where the ministers barely lived, and he ‘could 
not be expected to do the work he was called upon to do. 
It would be productive of more satisfactory results if their 
associations would take up fewer causes and work them 
much better. He ‘hoped the Midland Christian Union 
would make a special appeal to those people, because he 
believed they were all disposed to do what they could, if 
the case was only properly presented to them. He be- 
lieved the laity in the neighbourhood were generous and 
very active, and if a committee would go to them, and 
make a personal visit and appeal, the funds of the union 
might be not only more than doubled, but the operations 
of the union would be extended and increased. (Applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN proposed “Prosperity to the Tamworth 
Congregation, and the health of the Rev. R. E. Birks,” to 
which Mr. Birks responded, acknowledging their obliga- 
tions. He was glad the Midland Christian Union made 
the grant of £30 a year to resuscitate the congregation. 
The chairman then gave “Success to the Midland 
Union,” coupled with the names of Mr. Talbot and the 
Rev. Mr. Crosskey, which was well received. 

Mr. TALBOT, after expressing his thanks, said they 
must admit that the society, during the few years it had 
been established had been the means of doing a vast 
amount of good—(hear, hear)—and they could not have 
stronger proof of that than in what they saw had taken 
place in Tamworth. (Hear, hear.) He also applauded 
the step taken by the Union with regard to Cole Hill 
Chapel. 

The Rey. H. W. CRosskEy also responded. He said he 
believed that every church in the district was a centre of 
influences which were potent on behalf of civil and 
religious liberty. He believed that the Midland Christian 
Union was a friend to every good movement, and that it 
supported liberalism in the best and highest sense. He 
did not mean to connect political matters with’ religion. 
What he meant was that liberalism, in the sense of a free 
and noble education, tended to a just and righteous 
government in this country. (Applause.) 

The healths of the chairman (Mr. Spruce) and the vice- 
chairman (Mr. Lakin) were also given and responded to. 
SOIREE, 

In the evening a tea party was held in the Town Hall, 
at which about 130 persons were present. The following 
ladies presided at the trays :—Miss Harding, Mrs. Lakin, 
Miss Bessie Spruce (for Mrs. R. W. Nevill,) Mrs. 
Greenslade, Mrs. Deakin, Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Birks, 
Miss Probert, Miss Julia Spruce, and Miss Hannah 
Spruce. ’ 

Afterwards a public meeting was held, when “the chair 
was occupied by Mr. William Talbot, president of the 
Union. The Rev. H. McKean, secretary, read the 
annual report, an abstract of which we gave last week. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and officers 
appointed. 

Mr. CROSSKEY gave a welcome to the newly-appointed 
minister, expressing sympathy with him, and assuring him 
that he would receive all the assistance it was possible to 
give him. 

The Rev. W. Birks (Wolverhampton), Mr. LAKIN 
(Tamworth), and Mr. S. SpRUCE (Tamworth), also spoke, 
after which the CHAIRMAN put the proposal of welcome 
to the meeting, and it was tarried unanimously. 

The Rev. R. E. Brrks, after thanking them for the 
hearty reception they had given him, said that he came 
amongst them to do his best for them, and he intended, 
with God’s help, to do that. He might say a few words 
in answer to the questions—Why keep open these small 
chapels? Why attempt to revive these small congrega- 
tions? In these times he thought they were specially 
called upon to keep the chapels open, to be true to our 
principles, and hand to their children the free faith which, 
as a precious treasure, our fathers delivered to our keeping. 
As regarded morality, at the present, there seemed 
over the country a feeling of great insecurity and un- 
certainty. Therefore, more than at any time, they who 
proclaimed that the salvation men need is redemption 
from sin, salvation from all crime, dishonesty, mi 
and everything that is wicked and hateful in the sight of 
God and the good, should still keep their chapels open in 
every town and village of the land, to teach ht- 
ness before God and downrightness before men, clean 
hands and pure hearts, are essential to admission into 
God's kingdom; that character and not creed is the true 
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test of the religious life. Then, they heard at every con- 
ference of the two great tendencies of the age—the one 
to authority and Rome, the other to individual freedom 
and reason, The Bishop of Gloucester, a short time ago, 
said the attitude of the Roman Catholic church in this 
country was one of the most perilous signs of the times, 
and confessed that one cause of this advance was the 
“unconscious preparation that had in many cases been 
going on within the Church of England.” Against this 
tendency—which seemed going from religious freedom 
to slavery, from liberty to bondage—he, in their churches, 
worked and preached with all his might. The other 
tendency to individual responsibility and free thought in 
religion he welcomed and assisted. To those shut out 
from most churches by creeds and confessions of faith, 
and often branded as heretics, they, at their chapels, 
offered a religious home. He came among them not as 
a priest, but as a brother man, who looked to the same 
God for mercy as he directed them to look to, and to the 
full extent of his power and his light, and with charity 
towards all, would he preach the truth. 

The usual votes of thanks, and Bishop’s beautiful glee, 
“Calm be thy slumbers,” brought a very pleasant series 
of meetings to a close. 


Sn 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


NoTICE.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—Mr. C. J. Street, M.A., of 
Manchester New College, has accepted a cordial and unanimous 
invitation to the pulpit of Nazareth Chapel, Padiham, 


BLACKPOOL.—A very successful and well attended congre- 
gational social tea meeting was held on the 28th inst. The Rey. 
A Camm presided, and spoke of the harmony of feeling 
which prevailed between himself and the members of his congre- 
gation, the marked success of the past year, and the pleasing 
prospect they had for future worship and work. Mr. Camm also 
spoke of the indebtedness of the church to the kindness of inland 
friends. Mr. Chew as chairman of the committee, and Mr. 
John Marsden as secretary, spoke of the pleasure it was to attend 
service. Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson said whenever he came to 
hear Mr, Camm he had an intellectual treat. During the evening 
an illuminated address was presented to Mr, James Hulme, in 
recognition of services rendered in connection with the establish- 
ment of Unitarianism in Blackpool. After the speaking, the 
evening was passed very pleasantly in readings, recitations, and 
vocal and instrumental music. The meeting concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the ladies. 

BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET, — CHURCH OF THE 
MEssIAH MINISTRY TO THE Poor.—At the committee meeting 
on the Ist May, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed: ‘‘ That this committee desires to convey to the widow 
and family of Mr. W. R. Wills the expression of their deepest 
sympathy in the sorrow which has befallen them. With this 
sympathy they mingle a sense of the calamity which the Missi 
has sustained in the loss of their colleague, Mr. Wills havi 
filled the office of honorary secretary for 19 years, performing 
duties with careful diligence and unobstrusive zeal, and befriend- 
ing the missionary with tender thoughtfulness.” Mr. A, WwW. 
Wills was elected honorary secretary in the place of his 

a 


brother.—The Sunday school anniversary was held on 
last, when services were conducted in the morni by the 


John Wilson, and in the evening by the Rey. John ard : 


West Bromwich. 


There were large congregations at 
services. The collections amounted to £7. 


. 734d. 


Bury District Sunpay Scuoot Unron.—On Sunday last 
the first meeting of the season of the above Union was held at 
Bury. There were upwards of 100 persons parents ‘Mr. 
Thomas Holt occupied the chair. The Rev. W. C, ie 
read a paper on ‘‘Our Younger Scholars.” He said he had no 
doubt but that some parents sent their children to the 
school to get them out of the way, so that they might proc 
with their work unmolested. Very young boys and 
not to be admitted into the Sunday shade unless we could 
provide them with a class-room and a suitable teacher. He 
contended that we ought to devote more to the 
in the shape of amusements than we were 


whenever an opportunity presented itself we ought to anda 


Hopgood might be learned by the scholars with 
After the reading of the paper a discussion ensued, in 
Chairman, Mr. Darbyshire, Mr. Jones, Mr. St 

Mr. C, C. Grundy took Gs A hymn and short 

a spirited meeting to a close. 

Dor LANE, FaiLswortH.—The annual sermons on beha 
of the Sunday schools were Ly ye am on April 27th, wh 
Chapel was well filled at all three services. The collecti 

£25. 15s. 2d. The communion was filled with - 

flowers.—On Sunday last, May 4th, the annu 
congregation was held. 
Chairman in his remarks 
same time a very 
building was laid 
they were holdi 
The 


the minds of our young scholars the fundamental of 
Unitarianism, and suggested that the brief pa 


May 9, 1879. 


The Band of Hope Mutual Improvement Society, Savings’ Bank, 
and brass band all show greater activity. The day school is 
making headway, and the number of scholars steadily pete , 
The reports were adopted, officers for the ensuing year appointed, 
and a resolution that the annual meeting should hence- 
forward be held on the Monday evening after the sermons, which 
shall be preached on the first Sunday in May. 


HuDpDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH.—On Sun- 
day last, May 4th, sermons were preached in the above church 
by the Rev. J. M. Dixon, of Hull, on behalf of the Sunday 
school. The services were musical, and helped by the orchestra 
of the: Philharmonic Society that has grown out of the school. 
The morning co tion was a full one; the evening one was 
full to overflowing, numbers having to go away, unable to find 
seat-accommodation. The preacher gave two most eloquent 
discourses, the subjects of which were—morning, ‘‘ Art and 
Character;” evening, ‘‘The Christian Symbol.” The singgrs 
and orchestra acquitted themselves to the general satisfaction, 
and as the last march in the evening was playing out the people, 
more than one were heard to say, ‘‘ What an enjoyable day this 
has been,” and to regret that it was the last monthly musical 
service for this season. 

Lynn FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Pastor J. S. Bruce, 0 
America (the founder of the above church), resumed his duties 
as minister on Sunday. last, May 4th, when he preached two 
telling sermons to good audiences, The reverend gentleman 
appears to have lost none of his old power to grapple with deep 
and interesting subjects, rivetting the attention of his hearers 
from the beginning to the end of the service; the impression he 
leaves is that he thoroughly understands what he is talking 
about, and has done his best, in the most earnest and intense 
manner, to make his hearers understand it too,—The public 
welcome will most probably take place on Monday, May 19th. 


Leeps: Mitt Hitt Cuaprt.—The annual May service of 


the three Unitarian schouls of this town took place in this place 
of worship on Sunday afternoon. The chapel, which was 
prettily decorated with spring flowers, exotics, &c., was, as 
usual, crowded by the scholars, teachers, and friends of Mill 
Hill, Domestic-street (Holbeck), ana Joseph-street (Hunslet) 
Sunday schools. Special hymns were sung, and the service was 
conducted by the Rey. M. S. Dunbar, M.A., and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A., (from St. James 
iv., 7, the subject being ‘‘ Resisting evil.”) In ancient 
times people believed that the air was full of evil spirits, and 
though we do not believe this, yet in a very true sense we are 
beset by devils. It is our duty to resist them when they come 
to us, and we ity to learn how to get rid of them when they 
get hold of us. evils of anger, desire, sulks, hatred, jealousy, 
all these try to get master of us, but God and the devil cannot 
exist in our souls together. We must overcome our evil passions 
and evil thoughts when they come to us like real devils. We 
should pray to God, and in the hour of temptation lift up our 
souls to Him, The hymn “ Lead us Heavenly Father” having 
been heartily sung, the large congregation separated. 


Liverroot: SuNDAY ScHoot AssocrATION.—The annual 
meeting of this Association was held on Friday evening last, in 
the. schools, and was attended by members and 
friends fr each of the affiliated schools. After tea, C. T. 

ing, Esq., took the chair, and began the proceedings with 

an address on the relation of Sunday school teaching 
to the religious questions of the time. The Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
hon, sec., read the annual report, which notified an increase in 
the total number of scholars in the schools. Addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. S. Fletcher Williams, 
(Whitchurch), C. J. Perry, B.A., and F. Summers. The Rev. 
/ B Odgers, M.A., Messrs. W. B. Bowring, J. H. Cook, 
. F. Robinson, J. Currie, R. Robinson, J. Ellisdon, &c., were 
present. During the evening several songs and duets were 
given, to the great enjoyment of the audience. The meeting, 
which was of a very pleasant character, closed with the usual 
votes of thanks. — 

Lypcate: MurTuaLt IMPROVEMENT AND RECREATION 
Cuasses.—The closing meeting of the season was held on 
Saturday last. In the report read by Mr. Job Lee, the secretary, 
it was stated that the classes were formed in October of last 
year, and have held during the winter 51 meetings. In the first 
quarter we had 33 members, in the second quarter 50. The 
a attendance on the Tuesday Sade ep das been 36, on the 

y evenings apna 2 visitors) Mr. L. Bradly, 
F.R.S., has given four scientific lectures, and the Rev. B. Glover 
three lectures. We have also had two tea meetings, two nights 
for discussion, one exhibition of works of art, science, and 
antiquity, and three entertainments. 
considerable advantage to the school and congregation. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance in hand of nearly $4. 

Mrpp.essoroucH: Curist CHurcH.—On Sunday last the 
Rev. Frank W. Walters, of Glasgow (formerly Baptist minister 
in this town), preached the anniversary sermons in the Unitarian 
Church, Corporation Road, to large audiences.—On Monday 
evening a public tea and meeting took place in the schoolroom, 
the President (W. Fallows, =) in the chair. Excellent 

were delivered by the Rev. Frank W. Walters, W. 

Elliott (Sunderland), W. Stoddart (Stockton), W. J. Taylor 

(Barnard Castle), and W. L. Spencer (Middlesborough), A 

choir of juvenile singers greatly enlivened the proceedings. 

Sranp.—Mr. F. C. Roscow, the senior warden of the 
Unitarian 
the Whitefield 

Sypnry, New Sourn WaALEs.—The following is an extract 
from a private letter written by a gentleman living in South 
Australia, who has recently visited the sister colony:—‘‘ We 
saw and heard Mr. Smith preach in Sydney. He will have a 

hard task to work up a congregation. ey are now making an 
effort to raise funds for ing their new church fit for service. 

bazaar is to be held about June for the purpose. The tem- 
Hall where they worship, fronts a noisy street, and a 


inc 
~aapay wellfilled 


We are 
and Mrs. Smith in this country 
congregation in the 


THE Rev. Evi Fay.—Last 
ted 


THE 


W. Carey Walters 


The classes have been of 


~3 sedt been unanimously elected Chairman of 


UNITARIAN HERALD. 


and we sincerly hope and pray that your health and strength may 
long be preserved and your abilities continue to be devoted to the 
intellectual and social, the moral and spiritual interests of the 
community. But while enjoying ourselves the great privilege of 
listening to you, we were. confident that. by uncontrollable 
circumstances many were prevented from doing so; and believing 
that the cause of Christianity would be advanced by a wider 
dissemination of the truths you enunciated, we respectfully 
suggested that your lectures be repeated in the Albert Hall, on 
Sunday evenings after the services in the churches and chapels 
are closed, that a larger proportion of the vast numbers in our 
town, to whom they would be as bread to the hungary, may hear 
them from your lips; and then that they be published for the 
community at large, as they are entitled to a place in the literature 
of the country, answering, as they do most satisfactorily, many of 
the perplexing questions of the day.—We are, dear sir, yours 
respectfully.” —To this address fifty-one persons, including many 


members and several lay preachers of different communions, had | 


appended their names, and others had expressed a desire to unite 


in the testimonial, but absence from home and other causes | 


prevented them from doing so, This address came from one side 
of the town, and we hear that on the other side an equally earnest 
desire has been expressed that Mr. Fay’s lectures may be repeated 
or published, or both. The rev. gentleman is to be congratulated 
that he has made a decided impression upon the community. 

SoutH SHIELDs.—On Wednesday the 3oth ult., the closing 
meeting of the Mutual Improvement Society in connection with 
the winter session was held, and was inevery way a success. The 
proceedings: commenced at 7 30, and consisted of some excellent 
selections of music by Mr. Palmer’s brass band, consisting of a 
dozen picked musicians. A coffee and tea supper was served at 
nine o'clock, to which 73 sat down. 
songs, together with a glee party, varied the proceedings. A 
vote of thanks was heartily accorded to Mr. Palmer and his band, 
and also to the glee singers. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday afternoon, 27th ult., the Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A., delivered an address in the Albert Hall, on 
‘* A Unitarian’s View of the Doctrine of Eternal Torments.” 
One of the congregational ministers in the town, the Rev. J. 
Sidney Hall, of the Bar Church, recently delivered six discourses 
to his own congregation on the question, ‘‘Is Eternal Hope or 
Eternal Despair the doctrine of the Bible?” Mr. Hall sub- 
stantially took the same ground as Canon Farrar. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Charles Bradlaugh delivered a lecture to a large 
audience in reply to Mr. Hall’s discourses, Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
purpose being to show that the Bible does teach the doctrine of 
eternal torments. Local interest being thus aroused in. the 
question, an audience of nearly 600 people assembled to hear 
Mr, Agate who, after brief references to what had been said by 
Mr, Bradlaugh and Mr. Hall, treated on the different classes. of 
Bible teaching upon the point, and'then considered the general 
moral questions involved. The audience was very attentive and 
to a large extent sympathetic. A hymnin which the audience 
joined heartily, was sung before and after the address, the closing 
hymn being that of the late Mr. Samuel Greg. Several 
secularists were present, as well as members of various Christian 
churches. During the winter the interest in the services and 
other work of our church at Scarborough has been fairly main- 
tained, although the severity of the weather acted unfavourably 
upon the attendance at the services. The formation of a Social 
Union at the beginning of the winter has had excellent results in 
making the congregation better known among themselves, and 
in increasing the friendliness of their intercourse with outsiders. 
Six meetings were held, at most of which the programme con- 
sisted of music and readings, with sometimes a short lecture, and 
with intervals for conversation. One evening was devoted 
wholly to a concert given by various friends, chiefly of other 
churches, under the direction of Mr. Knapp, the organist of the 
Parish Church, who was assisted by the organist of the Bar 
Church (Congregational), with members of the choirs of the 
Parish Church, the Bar Church, and the Westborough Wesleyan 
Chapel. On the evening of the concert there was an excellent 
attendance in the schoolroom, and the kindness with which the 
various performers contributed their portion of an excellent 
entertainment was much appreciated by the members of our 
congregation. The erection, early in the year, of a covered 
screen, forming a lobby in the interior of the church, has added 
greatly to the appearance and comfort of our place of worship. 


WOLVERHAMPTON: SNOW HiLi, Uniry Caurcu.—Much 
interest is being excited by the course of week-day lectures, 
expository of Unitarianism, being delivered in the above church. 
The audience at the second lecture on Tuesday evening, April 29, 
by the Rev, W. Birks, on ‘‘ What is the best Religion?” was 
considerably more numerous than at previous lecture meetings, 
and the attention and evident impression were good. Questions 
were asked at the close. With the exception of an additional 

uestioner who came forward, the persons were the same as at 
the first lecture. They were fully replied to by the lecturer, and 
the meeting closed with the announcement of the next lecture b 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Birmingham, and the Lord’s 
prayer, tracts having been. previously distributed bearing on 
the topic of the evening. 


TS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
LEEDSs.—Write to Mr. H. J. Selby, High Pavement, Notting- 
ham, and he will give you full particulars. 


OUR FREEDOM. 


To the Editor.—Though quite aware of the restricted space at 
your disposal, I venture to ask for a corner to express my appre- 
ciation of your first leader on Friday last. ‘* What is our 
freedom doing?” is a noble incitement to purity of thought, and 
energy of life, and so regarding it, it seemed to me an admirable, 
though, of course, undesigned reply to what I conceive to be the 
fallacious teachings of the Rev. Charles Beard ‘‘on Disestab- 
lishment,” reported in the same paper, and I cannot but think 
that the Memorial Hall then, for the first time, heard words 

i ing men from combining for a common good because 
they were not agreed on all the motives for its accomplishment. 
Surely that is not sound when men are urged to let 
alone, even for a year, a bad institution because on its demolition 
the spoils may not be satisfactorily distributed. To admit that 
men within that institution are in a painful, not to say immoral,, 
bondage, and to do nothing for their liberation is, I submit, 
sheer moral cowardice, and to me it seems the a duty of 
every elector to show that he has no complicity in 
tion of that bondage,—Yours faithfully, Jno. THomas. 


oy our leader had no reference to Mr. Beard’s address. — 


i) 
ROBERT INGERSOLL AND ATHEISM IN AMERICA. 


- 10 the Editors.—I know little of Mr. Sunderland, and nothing 
regret to find some remarks of the former 


Ce an ofthe agth ult. Mr, Sunderland is described as 


Selections of. readings, | 


| carrying with it far-reaching consequences. 


privileges which we deny to others. 


e continua- | 
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saying that, ‘‘if one saw that a doctrine which he did not believe 
was causing serious injury it would be his duty to attack it. But 
where the result is to leave desolation where before was beauty 
and joy, then let us be careful,” ‘‘ adding,” the writer continues, 
‘*no doubt with cause, that he doesn’t think Mr. Ingersoll is as 
careful as he should be in this matter.” Now, whatever 
opinions Mr. Ingersoll may hold, the principle here laid down 
by his critic seems to me to be a very dangerous one, and one 
If we Unitarians 
say that no one should attack a doctrine the destruction of which 
would in our judgment ‘‘leave desolation where before was 
beauty and joy,” may not our orthodox opponents fairly say that 
we ought not to attack such doctrines as the Deity of Christ, 
the Atonement, and others which are the very corner stones of 
their faith, which, if destroyed, would indeed leave for them the 
*¢ desolation” of an unredeemed world, where “‘ before was the 
beauty and joy ” of salvation through Christ from sin, and death, 
and hell. Most probably Mr. Ingersoll thinks the doctrines 
which he attacks as pernicious as we regard those which are very 
dear to orthodox believers, and we have no more right to blame 
him for denouncing those which we prize, than Trinitarians have 
to condemn us for exposing the errors of their creeds, We 
should, of all men, be most careful to uphold no principle incon- 
sistent with the assertion of any theological or anti-theological 
opinions, however unpopular they may be, and however dangerous 
they may appearto us. The right by which we denounce as 
errors, doctrines held for centuries by nearly all Christendom, a 
right so freely exercised by ourselves, we must as freely concede 
to those who object to our opinions, whether on the orthodox or 
the sceptical side. This seems so obvious that not only, it 
believe, will it, when thus stated, be at once admitted, but I 
will also be recognised, that in requiring men to conceal their 
opinions, we are, in fact, asking them to be false to themselves 
and their deepest convictions, for that which commends itself to 
their reason and judgment as true they must avow, or stand 
condemned as dishonest men, truthless to that which seems to 
them the truth, Let us beware of blaming any honest expression 
of opinion, lest it be said of us that we claim for ourselves 
Gi B.D. 


27th April. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg. 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. 


‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘* Vowel” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6, 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvT. 


GRANGE WATS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
On Sunday next, the Rev. F. H: JONES, B.A., of Oldham, will 
preach. All Free Seats. Offertory. 


ONTON CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, May 11th, 

by the Rev. JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. Morning, 10 45; evening, 6 30. 
Collections in aid of the Sunday Schools. 


11) ppt MISSION, EMBDEN ST., HULME.— 

SERMONS, on behalf of the Day and Sunday Schools, will be 
reached on Sunday, May 11th, at 10 45 and 6 30, by the Rev. CHAS. T. 
OYNTING, B.A. Collections, Friends earnestly invited. 


Bo i a C4 ah iiers als ie ee ee ee 
Peas VERSTALL UNITARIAN SUNDAY 

SCHOOL.—On Sunday, May x1th, the ANNUAL SCHOOL. 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
of Liverpool. Afternoon at 2 30; evening at 6. A SCHOLARS’ SERVICE 
in the morning at 10 30, conducted by the Superintendents and Teachers. 


1D pete? OLD CHAPEL SUNDAY 

SCHOOL.—The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be held on 
Sunday, May 11th. The Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., will preach 
in the morning, and the Rev.'C. C. COE, F.R.G.S., in the evening. 

In the afternoon there will be a CHORAL SERVICE, when the Rey. 
G. H. VANCE, B.D., will give the Readings, and the Rev. C. C, COE will 
deliver an Address. 

A Collection will be made at each Service in aid of the School Funds. 

Morning service, 10 30; afternoon service, 3; evening service, 6 30. 


Ree DOMESTIC MISS‘LORN, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1879. 

The ANNUAL SERMON on behalf of this Society will be preached on 
Sunday, uth May, by the Rey. CHARLES WICKSTEED, at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead. Service at Half-past Eleven. A Collection will 
be made after the Service: 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held the following evening, Monday. 
rath May,.at the Mission Building, Spicer-street. Spitalfields. PHILIP 
WORSLEY, Esq., inthe chair. The chair will be taken at Half-past Seven- 
Tea will be provided at Half-past Six. 


EAN ROW.—ANNUAL SERMONS on May 18th, 
by the Rev. J. E. ODGERS, M.A. Morning, to 30; evening, 6. 


| Collections in aid of the Sunday School. 


ste RES oe aes 
LACKLEY.—ANNUAL SERMONS, May 18th. 
Morning (11), the Rev. FRANCIS H. JONES, B.A., of Oldbam. 
Afternoon (3), the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, of Blackley. Evening 
(6 30), the Rev. CHAS. C. COE, F.R G.S., of Bolton. 


SO eter UNITARIAN FREE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH.—The- ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, May 18th, by the wer, J. J WRIGHT, of Belfast. ternoon, 3; 
evening, 6 30. Collections in ai the Church and School Funds. 


\ iI ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in connection 
with the University of London, and University College, London). 
UNIVERSI HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, 


SESSION 1879-80, 


Candidates for admission into the oat at the commencement of, th« 
TESTIMONIALS, without delay, to either of the Secretaries, from whom 
all needful information may be obtained. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esg., B.A., 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. (5° 
13, South Hill-road, Liverpool, 
Li Sal pg TOD Es ea elt set es coder A aee BEARS ES 
ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers meet 
LONDON, inthe last complete week in June, for the purpose of Granting 
Exhibitions, and at no other time. Applications must be made ina specifie! 
before the second week in June. 
EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
At the estion, and with the support of some friends who visited 
, it has been decided to solicit SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ORGAN, in the belief that with better music the 


ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD their APPLICATIONS and 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 
Rev. A 

every year in UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
form, to be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned on or 
TS 
Pesceroor UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
attractiveness and efficiency of the Services during the coming season will 


acknowledged, £26. 12s. 
SusBscrirTions, rae 
Mr. Whitehead, Todmorden., ¢... 0. e000 ss00e000009* 6 
Mr. Tomli ° 
ete’ 
Sabecriptions Ya!" «t- 


road, and the Rev A. B. Camm, Blackpool. 


: “COMING WEEK. 


DU KINFIELD.—On Sunday, school sermons at 10 30, 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A.; at 3, choral service, Rev. 
C. C. Coe; and evening, at 6 30, Rev. C. C. Coe, 


HALIFAX.—On Sontey, at 10 45, 3, and 6 30, school 
sermons, by the Rev. W. Carey Walters. 
HULME DOMESTIC MISSION.—On Sunday, at / 


10 45 and 6 30, school sermons by the Rey, Charles T. 
Poynting, B.A. 

LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION.—Annual sermon 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, at 11 30, by the 
Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A. On Monday, annual 
meeting at Spicer-street Mission. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, the 
Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., will preach at 10 30 and 6 30. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION,— 
United teachers’ meeting, on Sunday, at Varley-street, 
Miles Platting, when the Rev. eons Freeston will 
give “Illustrations of Moral and Religious Lessons.” 

MONTON.—On Sunday, school sermons at 10 45 and 
6 30, by the Rev. Jas. Harwood, B.A. 

MOTTRAM.—On Sunday, school sermons, afternoon 
and evening, by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A. 

OLDHAM.—On Sunday, school sermons, at 10 45, 
and 6 Rev. J. T. Marriott. Afternoon at 3, 
children’s service, Mr. John Reynolds. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday, at 2 30 and 6, school 
sermons by the Rev. S, Fletcher Williams. A scholars’ 
service at 10 30. 


3°, 


() EP HAM: LORD 7S tink a 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL SER- 
MONS will be preached on Sunday, May 11th, by the 
Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT. Morning service, 10 45; 
evening, 630. CHILDRENS’ SERVICE at 3 dicdoek, 
with Address by Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, Hon, Sec. 
to the Manchester Sunday School Association. 


ALIFAX.—NORTHGATE END 
CHAPEL SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVER- 
SARY SERVICES, Sunday next, May 11th. Morning, 
10 45; afternoon, 3; evening, 6 30. Preacher, the 
Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, of Whitchurch. Col- 
lections for the School Fund. 


OTTRAM.—The SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERMONS 
will ye next Sunday, May 11th, by the Rev. 
G. H. WELLS, M.A. Subjects: afternoon, ‘‘ Educa- 


tion;” evening, “ How to do Tea will be pro- 
vided at the close of the afternoon service for friends 
from a distance, at Sixpence each. Service in the after- 
noon at 2 30; in the evening at 6. Collections will be 
made at the close of each Service on behalf of the 
School Funds. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The NINTH and LAST MEETING (Session 3878-9) 
will be held in Varley-street Schoolroom, Miles Platting, 
on Sunday next, May r1th, when the Rev. JOSEPH 
FREESTON will give ‘Illustrations of Moral and 
Religious Lessons.” Mr. Freeston having an engage- 
ment in the evening, he will give the Illustrations at four 
o'clock; after which Tea will be provided, ase 4d. 
‘The discussion to take place afterwards. Chairman, 
Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT, President. Friends invited. , 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL will be 
held in the Free Trade Hall on Whit Sunday, June rst. 
Mr. JOHN HEYS will conduct the Devotional Service, 
and the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON will deliver 
the Address. THOS. RAWSON, Esq., will preside at 
the Organ. 

Hymns from the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association’s Hymns and Choral Songs (sth series), will 
be sung as follows:—r. “‘Joyfulness.” 2. ‘‘This is the 
Sabbath Day.” 3. ‘‘O Bird so Blithe.” 4. “Sandon.” 
s. ‘*The Lord is my Shepherd.” 6. ‘‘ Hermon.” 

24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, 

Ardwick. Hon. Sec. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—On Sunday, May 18, the ANNUAL 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. R. A. ARM- 
STRONG, B.A. Special Collections will be made in aid 
of the Church Funds, Services at 10 45 and 6 30. 


VER DARWEN.—tThe Second 

SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will 

be held on Sunday, May 18th. Preacher, the Rev. 

J. HARDINGE MATTHEWS. Service in the after- 

noon at 3 o'clock, and in the evening at 6 30. Collection 

at each service. Tea will be provided for friends from a 
distance: charge, 6d. each. 


TOCKPORT UNITARIAN 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SERMONS will 
be preached on Sunday, May asth, by the Rev. DR. 
ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, late of Chicago, U.S., 
when Collections will be made in aid of the Church 
Funds. Friends are invited to attend. The Services 
commence in the morning at to 45, and in the evening 
at 6 30. 


\WALMSLEY.—On Sunday, July 13th, 
the ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. C. C. COE. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—The 
next MEETING will be held at Oldham on 
Thursday, June 19th, and any notice of motion must be 
in my hands before May 19th. 
H. E. DOWSON, Secretary. 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


HRIST THE REVEALER;; or, the 

REVELATION of GOD and MAN in the SON 
of GOD and the SON of MAN. By J. Hamilton 
Thom. A new and revised edition. In the same 
volume TWO ESSAYS by Mr. Thon, re-printed, with 
the Editor's permission, from the 7/eological Review.— 
t. Om The Doctrine of an’ Eternal Son. 2. On Prayer. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

‘This volume is published, with the kind consent and 
aid of the Author, by direction of the Council of the 


GIRLS.—Principals : 
AND POWELL, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD, 


Now —_ 10s. 6d., post free, a New and 
Jriginal Work, entitled, 


HE OPINIONS OF MR. DE 
MONKTON on the ORIGIN, or Basis, of each 
MIRACLE of HOLY WRIT, separately considered ; 
together with much other matter of great interest, par- 
ticularly the Birth, Healing Art, Works, and the 
RESURRECTION of JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
Faithfully transcribed and put into plain English, &c., &c. 
“London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Manchester: John Heywood, Ridgefield, John 
Dalton-street. 


A LADY (Unitarian), well recommended 

by the family with whom she has lived five years, 
years, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Governess. 
Acquirements—English, Music, Fluent French, and 


Drawing.—Apply B. S., Unitarian Herald, Manchester. 
V ANTED, RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

HOUSEKEEPER, where one or more servants 
are kept, by the Widow of a Unitarian minister: middle 
aged: neighbourhood of Manchester or Leeds preferred. 
Address ‘*H.,” care of Mr. Jackson, 34a, Commercial- 
street, Leeds, 


OR SALE, the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of the Middle-class Boarding 
School conducted by the late Benjamin Templar, at 
Southport. ‘The premises are healthily situated, and 
the school in full working order.—For particulars apply 
to John Watts, Ph. D., 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. 


ORK.—Monkbridge House, 79, Monk- 
te.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
the MISSES DRUMMOND 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 


spectus apply to Mrs. FRANK SHAWcRossS, Principal. 


Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, 
apply to 
road, Birkdale. 


G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable. cost. 
grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


M,A. (London and Heidelberg), Head Master. 
U. HENSON (London University), Second Master. 
Thorough teaching in English and Science. London 
Matriculation Class. 
on application. 
May rst, 1879. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 


afew YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
ar tees supervision. French and German are alternately 
spoken. 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examina- 
tion, and possesses the experience of several first-class 
English schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the excellent 
College of the town, with home assistance. 
healthy, with mild winter. 

English 

particulars address as above. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
&e., 
iss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 


PGS 2 S.C HO: OL ais FiOKoRSs 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 


Pure country air: extensive 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. EDWIN gig 


Prospectus and Educational Notes 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Thursday, 


FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 


niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—MIss 
M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 


_Climate very 
Hot and other mineral springs. 
and German references. For terms and further 


bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. 


PLACKPOOL—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 


Apartments for Visitors. , ang 
Baths on the premises. ‘Terms on application. 


PICYC LES.—The largest & best-selected 


second-hand, from £3.—E.perkin’s BicycLE Depot, 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


Dressing B 
Hand eas Po 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, Hh Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
lain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


Bracxroot—Cuanninc Plows 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Tariff sent on application. 


Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 
Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 


Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 


Harry W ILLIAMSON, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET, 


MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 

rses, &c. 

Ww. M 


3 AUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 


(Opposite Ryland’s bac sie 
N.B.—Orbers AND Repairs Prompt_y ExkCcUTED. 


UPTURES.— Exhibition Prize Medal, 


Altrincham Railway to and from all parts of the railway 
system, Estimates Free. 


88' JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP. 


MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station), 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham. 


Common Action. 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. 
look equal to new. 


Ma y 9, 13/9. 


- 


—- 


3, and | PD APERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in) 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate te 3 Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD, 
Po. UL Bite ot ob ONS 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 


and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


1] ANCHESTER PANTECHNICON, 


Depository for Storing Household Furniture 
Pictures, Musical Instruments, &c., in Fireproof Rooms; 
Plate, Deeds, and other Valuables in Strong Room. 

Goods Conveyed by Road in our own Vans, or will be 
received and despatched by the line running into the 
Pantechnicon at Cornbrook from the M. S. J. and 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berpgers, Decorations, GOLD Moutp1ncs, PAINTERS 4 
VarnisueEs, &c., &c. 


bo 
‘Porr WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN, Of i 

fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 

Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 

9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham, 


i FRENTE B FOR, THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
eries of 


THOMAS TURNER, © 
UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET MAKER, 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTAAMJAND CO., 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 


is particularly called to. one of the greatest diseov 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES 


DMUND THOM PS ON, |a nutritious and invigorating Essen 


highly recom 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 


mended by the most eminent of the Holical profession. 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness. 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wastir . 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and alk 


MANCHESTER. Works: 


Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
The Trade and Shippers 


Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


do not fatigue the eyes. 
Brazilian Pebbles. 


superior quality, 
Youths’ and Boys’ 


GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ip 


Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” grained oak, 


CUTLERY. 


NEW GROCERY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Kiev anv Irish Butters. 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 


EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PaRT | (a) 


Armstrong, &c., &c. 


Wrutam Morris x Co, 


are now 
SHOWING THEIR PARIS NOVELTIES 
Special attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARASOLS. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Estas.isuep 1772. 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered Carriage Free. 


other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES | disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and | S¢Tous. + 0% : 
In gold or steel frames, with (Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) . 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most benefic 
results. I find it to bea very pure preparation, containing 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Phosphorus 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Cuares Locock, M.D ~ 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishin: 
all like 


CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS o, 
8s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
hirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 


both body and brain, supplying mental and ph: 
power, and nerve and brain fi It is not at 
medicine, being hogging to anything ever before 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sellin 
one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 


TRUNKS. introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” fragrant and delicious Nectar. 
x8in. 20in, 22in.  24in. 26in,  28in. LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD ‘ 
8/6 96 0/6, xa. xa/-_—_—26/-'_ | purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rendering the 


skin clear and _ transparent, 


shapes ee 


strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout. | strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
erin. 24in. 27in. 3oin. and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. ty, 
12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and also in 33s. 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in Stock will 


procure it to order, and there is a great saving in 
the larger sizes. ; ; 
Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. ] iiea 
SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS... 
To prevent confusion when you ask for Lizpic’s 
CueEmicaL Foop see that you git _as_our 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
Write for Prices to 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


5 & sa, VICTORIA ST.. MANCHESTER. 
1otes FACMh WILKINSON. 
(From Mr. John Mark’s, St. Ann’s Square.) 

Smatt SMOKED Hams 


Agents sell all our Nutritives an 

which are numerous. Remember that ; 
CueEmIcAL Foop isa medicine sold in bottles and _ 
bearing the Government Stamp. a 


.._, BLACK TEAS :— s. d. xX The public are warned against 2 

No. x Victoria Mixture ...... ....6s000+. 3 6 tions, which are manufactured to ou 
im 2 Wiaoee Msasare me's piowpis th ee eo aie 3 ie —— our comedies 

. 3 Vi 1 1 seins masse gate roan cate many Country Chemists, to guard against twh 
pkg th nse ine teeter ee ee eee ee : 4 we are willing to forward Pe CuEmIcaL Foop 

: Oria Mixture 2, of GiGi. dies oon. i tamps or Post 
No. 6 Victoria Mixture ..........+...+++5 I-10 Orden, ts Tee yf ces : 

48, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF LIEBIG & CO. 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 719, WANDSWORTH, ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 4 


R. P17, 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL—ComForTING.—“* By. 2 | 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
application of the fine properties of well-selected byes 

r. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a » 
tely flavoured beverage which may save us many 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually oat 1 
strong enough to resist every tendency to ae - 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wal bartied 


SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


oF Town or CounTRY. 
References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 


ioe riers hy? with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civ7Z 
HOSIERS’ & SUTEIETERS, ENTLEMEN'S Service Cee tae poof AND Co., Homeropathic 
16, ST. ANN STREET, Chesnists, 1eneen: 


NOTICE. 

The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free by 
post from the Office, to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— " 
Three Months ...... ess. +s steses suse suite Ode 


Six Months vi odes sans Cot a d 


in all Departments. 


linen, and Lace Goods and Children’s Millinery. 


ed 


we eee eee 


5: H OLDSWORTH & Sons, ad 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


One oF THE LARGEST STocKs IN THE KINGDOM. 


States, for 8s. 8d, perannum, — 

Any of our friends who reside in 
way places can easily get the A 5 
the office. And when four or more 


R. H. Brocxersank, 


1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
= eae maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


together for a. postal parcel, we cam 
sp wl terms to meet such cases. 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, as a book 
specially suitable for presentation to religious inquirers. 


HRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 
and DUTY. The New Series. By John James 
Tayler. Price ss. 


LETTERS of JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 


embracing his Life. Edited by John Hamilton 
Thom. Price ss. 


With the object of securing a wider circulation for 
these valuable works, they are now offered by the Asso- 
ciation at the very moderate rates mentioned, a consider- 
able reduction from the prices at which they were first 


published. 
pard, at 


Either of these Works will be sent, ¢ 
the prices stated, for stamps, or -office yable 
to Mr. Henry Brace, 37, N street, Strand, Toole. 


Post free, 1s. 6d. each. _ 
AND OF. FAITH MESSENGER; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 


Vols. 1, and 
[Address. GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD. 


“Deformity Instruments, | Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 


ROUSERS well made from Stylish 

Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 

from ros. 6d. to a5. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’'S, 

LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All eevee supplied as usual at the Lowest Casn PRIces. 
66, COR ATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


E R | TN TA) ALS 

+ All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 


257, Oxrorp-st. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 


« 


The Imperial Phzton under 4 cwt., and 


@ tial genk 


Specialities —The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; Births. ay 
Ha. ORTH.—On the 7th inst., at 6, 
Salford, the wife of James P. E A i 
’ HOLLAND.—On the-and inst. 
PROOKS pepe = ot COFFEE | H0kl the wife of Chas, Mc Hol 


BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


F palatable 
Sivaranlt connate three times the strength of ordinary 
SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 18., 18. 94., BY ALI. GROCERS. 
we i Ca, Wosdhent 8 Son 
Roe rich, Scatnae y: Woolley & Sona, a 

_ 46, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., ; 

MANCHESTER. - wwe annon-s 

33] =“8 Tis ae y, JOHN, 
CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK'S, as Worruuuss | t and A 
_» Quauitigs arg Orten SvastrtuTseD, Row —Friday, 


REY. 


EDITED BY 


he Qnitarian Rerald. 


JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


Vol. 


XIX.—942. 


FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1879. 


Te ORD ie ep RS Ry 


MIME MUAEMORD . 405 vee ce chav ey Uiienediivede suse aceecssencccceenes 
EE AINE OMMINMIR SS. NSIS 3 Late digs Plate vio-nin G46 MU dd Welne de Gaveesee 154 
Liverpool Domestic Mission 
Manchester District Sunday School Examinations... ...........00.e000 05 


ES EI, OEE es OT TTT ECOL OPL EL CECE tre 
CE Sawn ag caw fgiatca ne. ccleucod.«kveaps nnd eannccnee SG 
ee el Sica hs sualiv-ub han clcr pe obs doe eden esiececs ISO 


et inion tin as dn cinalucyadlelSh taesevde vs neeesess 156 
IM ole LEDs wiuers 6 4.6 Cte. ga Sevinenhansvis'g ass ae eens 4046 157 
The Late Professor Clifford 
Belfast : Free Congregational Union ..............02ccsece ce eeceeeeees 
EM RIIET CS WIBINOIY o iera' cic 65.0 <.0.0 9. ¥. <4 000 v Selslian Fuss vaegisscuie neon ae 
CE WEINER on cu dsss cn erste cs cesces ance ke cegapaae ve 
NITRIC Rn er va Tape clea vec rec update ns sate Oo vecsesiese 
AAMPOSPORENCe 6.5. 6. ose ee oe 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


There was a Wesleyan district meeting in Peter- 
‘borough on ‘Tuesday, when the Dean asked the 
ministers to luncheon and to service in the Cathedral. 
The invitations were cordially accepted. 


By the end of this year the New Testament will 
have been entirely translated into that difficult language, 
Japanese. It is now nearly completed. Its com- 
mencement is due to a missionary of America. Mr. 
“Gobel translated into Japanese, about eight years ago, 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. He was followed in the 
work by Dr. Hebern, and now, through the activity of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the New Testa- 
ment will be in the hands of the searching Japanese 
ere this year closes. And the translation of the whole 
Bible has been undertaken, and in the wisest way. 
For so great a labour a general committee is appointed, 
which distributes portions of the work, and a revision 
committee, which overlooks the whole work as it is 
completed. 


In seconding the resolution of thanks to Mr. Butler 
for his lecture to the Bath Young Men’s Liberal 
Association the other evening, Mr. R. P. Edwards 
drew a contrast between peaceful and warlike methods 
of civilisation, and expressed the opinion that Mary 
Carpenter would do more good in a day than had 
been done by all the soldiers we have had in India for 
generations. This is how a local paper reported the 
‘speech :—“‘ Mr. R. P. Edwards seconded the resolu- 
tion. He remarked that if a shipload of carpenters 
were sent to India they would be able to do more good 
in one day than could be done by 10,000,000 soldiers 
for generations. They had never tried to rule India 
by love; it had been by the sword and oppression, 
and as a consequence the natives rose against our rule 
with distrust and hate.” 


A long discussion took place at the United Presby- 
terian Synod, at Edinburgh, last week, on the question 
-of disestablishment. In the course of the debate 

reference was made by most of the speakers to the 
approaching general election, one or two insisting that 
the Church question should then be made a test one, 
while the others submitted that the first duty of all 
Liberals was to return a Liberal Government to power. 
During the Synod a conference of the leading repre- 
‘sentatives of the U. P. Church was held, when a 
motion conveying disapproval of some recent utterances 
in Scotland of Mr. Adam, M.P., the Liberal whip, on 
the question, was passed unanimously, the meeting 
considering that the disestablishment of the Scotch 
_ Church should be among the first questions taken up 
‘by a Liberal Government. 


We have received the fourth annual report of the 
Sunday Society, which, as the opening words observe, 
is issued under most favourable circumstances, as it is 

a record of very encouraging progress towards the 
ultimate realisation of the object the Society has in 
view. The work of the year 1878 was opened by the 
Rev. Frank E. Millson, at Halifax, in a sermon 
_ delivered on behalf of the Society. The late Mr. John 
_ Stuart Mill’s warm advocacy of the subject was 
: y referred to in the sore address delivered 
by Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., who presided, at the 
weiling of the statue of the distinguished thinker on 

» Thames Embankment. ‘The notices the 
n of the six public libraries in Manchester, and 


the town museum and library in Maidstone, on Sun- 
days, and states that in the Town Councils of Salford, | 
Leicester, Leeds, and Nottingham, motions for the | 
opening of such buildings on Sunday, though lost, | 
were supported by a large proportion of the members. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society and the Bible 
societies on the Continent and of the United States of 
America present a spectacle the like of which has 


never appeared outside Christendom. In the days of 
the Apostles, scarcely a dozen translations of the 
Old Testament had been made. Within the last 
three centuries and a half the Bible, in whole or in 
part, has been translated into well-nigh three hundred 
languages and dialects.. There have been printed and 
circulated not far short of one hundred and thirty-five 
millions of copies. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society, formed three-quarters of a century ago, has 
translated the Scriptures into about two hundred and 
twenty-five languages and dialects, and- has issued 
about eight-five millions of copies, at a cost of eight 
and a half millions sterling. Last year its home and 
foreign issues were three millions three hundred and 
forty thousand. Its income was £213,811, and its 
expenditure £223,476. The issue from the Society’s 
house in London is not less than 6,000 copies every 
day. This history is without a parallel. There are 
other sacred books of religion in the world, but con- 
cerning none of them is such a story to be told. 


The Governor of the Fiji Islands, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, in a speech at the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, credited the Wesleyan missionaries with the 
complete overthrow of heathenism, and the substitution 
of a form of Christianity which had vastly elevated 
the natives, and lightened the labours of the Colonial 
Government. In these islands, said Sir Arthur—and 
such facts deserve to be prominently quoted—incessant 
wars, merciless cruelty, infanticide, and cannibalism, 
made the native population a terror to themselves and 
to the world outside. Nowall this was changed. Out 
of a population of 120,000, not less than 102,000 
were regular attendants at the Wesleyan Mission 
chapels. Nearly the whole of the remaining 18,000 
were connected with other churches, and 50 out of 62 
ministers on the islands were natives. Eight hundred 
chapels and other preaching places have been built, 
and there are 1,500 day schools in Fiji, while there is 
not a house in the island but where family worship is 
regularly held. He was glad of the opportunity 
afforded him of bearing public testimony to the 
wonderful change which had been accomplished on 
those islands mainly through Wesleyan agency. ‘This 
is very striking testimony. 


‘The fewish World is severe upon the Christian 
Evidence Society, the members and friends of which 
were entertained the other day by the Earl and 
Countess ofgAberdeen, and helped to entertain them- 
selves with 2 large number of congratulatory speeches. 
The Jewish World says:—We have waded through 
a variety of their leading publications, and we have 
hardly met with one hearty attempt to grapple the 
real conditions of the argument ; their almost stereo- 
typed method is to string together a number of accepted 
generalities and some edifying illustrations, and wind 
up with a good loud flourish of rhetorical trumpets. 
Indeed, of late the tactics agreed upon, not only by 
the fighting men of this society, but the whole band of 
Christian advocates seem much the same; the word 
has been passed through the camp that it is safer to 
ignore difficult arguments than to attempt to answer 
them. The right constitutional dodge is to shout the 
adversary down, and by the incessant bawling of songs 
of victory prevent the world in general from hearing 
much else. As long as our zealous friends have 
numbers, position. endowments, loud lungs, and long 
purses.on their side, we have no doubt this policy will 
pay best, and they are wise in their generation. 


In opening a bazaar in Dursley, in aid of a fund for 
the restoration of Whitfield ‘Tabernacle (Rev. J. 
Jenkyns, minister), Lord Fitzhardinge mentioned that 
he had received a letter from a clergyman of the 
Church of England, urging him to abstain from being 


present, on the ground that this was “a political 
demonstration.” As he had never exchanged one 


word on politics with Mr. Jenkyns, he concluded that 
the rev. gentleman had been misinformed. His lord- 
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ship remarked :—“ The facts are simply these : About 
four or five years ago, under the auspices of the Church 
of England, of which I am an humble member, a 
bazaar was held at Berkeley Castle. That was wel 
attended, the object was gained, and many Noncon 
formists dropped in and supported the movement. 
They had supported that movement at Berkeley 
Castle; I cannot see why the owner of Berkeley 
Castle should not come to Dursley to support you. 
I may be wrong—(cries of ‘ No’)—but it is according 
to my conscience. ‘This rev. gentleman differs from 
me, and thinks I arh wrong in coming here to-day. | 
will not take up your time to read through the whole 
of the 1oth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles ; one 
verse will be sufficient—the 34th—in which the 
Apostle Peter had said that God the Creator of this 
world is no respecter of persons; he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. These 
words have guided me. (Applause; and a voice, 
‘And a very good guide, too.’”) 


The first article in the present number of the 
Quarterly Review is on “The Speaker’s Commentary,” 
and shows what progress has been made towards a 
rational view of the Old Testament. The reviewer 
says :— 

The time has certainly passed when the whole Bible could be 

practically esteemed a single book, miraculously communicated 
in successive portions from heaven, put into writing, no doubt, 
by human hands, but at the dictation of the Divine Spirit, so 
that every word from Genesis to Revelation stood on exactly the 
same level of Divine authority and perfect infallibility, and the 
voice of any portion of it, no matter where or on what subject, 
was held to be conclusive and without appeal. 
While pleading for forbearance towards those who are 
unable to loosen themselves easily from a past which 
has mingled its ideas and sentiments so closely with 
their thought and life, the writer for himself confesses 
that “every attempt to place the older Scriptures on 
the same supreme pinnacle on which the New Testa- 
ment stands, leads inevitably to a disparagement of 
the later Revelation in which the power and wisdom 
of God find their consummate manifestation.” The 
Christian World, commenting on these words, says: 
“Such words as these, so free, so reverent, and so 
sensible, from an organ of criticism which is Conserva- 
tive in its principles and spirit, may well be received 
with satisfaction by all who desire a liberal and honest 
treatment of the Scriptures of Truth based upon 
yeneration for the past and respect for the present.” 


Dr. Newman has been advanced to the dignity of a 
Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church. In his 
speech in reply to the notification of his election, Dr. 
Newman “attributed the religious condition of England 
to the rise of indifferentism, infidelity, and liberalism,” 
and said that for 30, 40, or 50 years he had resisted 
to the best of his powers the spirit of liberalism in 
religion, which he characterised as “the doctrine that 
there is no positive truth in religion, but that one 
creed is as good as another, and this is the teaching 
which is gaining substance and force daily. It is 
inconsistent with the recognition of any religion as 
true. It teaches that all are to be tolerated, as all are 
mattérs of opinion. Revealed religion is not a truth, 
but a sentiment and a taste—not an objective fact, 
not miraculous ; and it is the right of each individual 
to make it say just what strikes his fancy. Devotion 
is not necessarily founded on faith. Men may go to 
Protestant churches and to Catholic—may get good 
from both and belong to neither. ‘They may fraternise 
together in spiritua) thoughts and feelings without 
having any views at all of. doctrine in common or 
seeing the need of them. Since, then, religion is so 
personal a peculiarity and so private a possession, we 
must of necessity ignore it in the intercourse of man 
with man. If a man puts on a new religion every 
morning, what is that to you? It is as impertinent to 
think about a man’s religion as about his management 
of his family. Religion is in no sense the bond of 
society. Hitherto the civil power has been Christian. 
Even in countries separated from the church—as in 
my own—the dictum was in force when I was young 
that Christianity was the law of the land. Now every- 
where that goodly framework of society which is the 
creation of Christianity is throwing off Christianity.” 
Accordingly he “deplored the movement for separating 
Church and State, and banishing religion from public 
and social life.” 
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WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 


On Sunday services were held in 200 churches in 
and around London in furtherance of the objects of 
the Church of England Temperance Society. 

The Printing Times says that the present century 
has witnessed the circulation, by different nations and 
in various languages, of no fewer than 150,000,000 
copies of the Bible. 


The New Testament Company of Revisers assembled | 


on Tuesday in the Deanery, Westminister, for their 
89th session, and proceeded with the review of their 
second revision of the Gospel of St. John. 


In the course of a sermon delivered recently in 


Glasgow Cathedral, when an organ was used for the | 
first time these 300 years, the Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd | 
expressed the opinion that the opposition to instru- | 


mental music was due to a bigoted vulgarity. 


The Rev. Edwin Hatch, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, was chosen on Tues- 
day, Bampton Lecturer for the ensuing year. The 
electors to the lectureship are the heads of the colleges 
in* Oxford, and the emolument of the lecturer now 
reaches £ 200. 

At a meeting in Edinburgh, composed principally 
of ministers and elders of the Wnited Presbyterian 
Church, a resolution has been passed declaring that 
the question of disestablishment and disendowment in 
Scotland demands the immediate consideration of the 
Liberal leaders. 


Mr. Thomas Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., whose name 
is so well known among our churches in the north, 
and who designed for us the beautiful churches at 
Gorton, Monton, and Flowery Field, has been elected 
a member of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects.  - 


The Presbyterian Synod of Armagh and Monaghan, 
on Wednesday, April 3oth, passed a resolution in 
defence of ‘result fees for extra subjects” in Model 
schools, as a counterpoise to the hierarchy of the 
Church of Rome, who are urging the Government to 
abolish them, and thus to impair the usefulness of 
Model schools. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland, on 
April 29th, in Synod, exercised itself on the “ burning 
question” whetherscreens should be erected inchurches, 
and the second reading of a bill was moved prohibit- 
ing them. 73 clergy and 130 laity voted for, while 78 
clergy and 29 laity voted against them. The bill was 
rejected because a majority of both orders is required. 


Our'friend Alderman Mather, at the Leeds Town 
Council meeting, on Wednesday, May 7th, in a fairly 
argumentative speech proposed that the Corporation 
Reference Library, which contains 22,000 volumes, 
should be open on a Sunday afternoon between the 
hours of two and nine o'clock. He found 16 sup- 
porters, but the majority against him was 28. . Mr. 
Mather assured the Council that the motion would be 
brought forward again and again until it was carried. 


It is now four years since Mr. Henry A. Bright, of 
Liverpool, printed a very small edition for private 
circulation of a book in which, under the title of 
A Year in a Lancashire Garden, he described the 
monthly work of a garden and some of its associations 
in classical and modern literature. He has now, in 
response to many requests, decided to publish it. 
The book, though essentially the same, has a supple- 
mentary chapter giving some later experiences. There 
will also be an appendix on “the sunflower and the 
classics,” and another on “flowers and the poets.” 


Archbishop M‘Cabe, of Dublin, successor of Cardinal 
Cullen, is pursuing an argument not unlike that of 
Rory of the Hills—the old method of terrorism. He 
says “ Revolt against the authority of the Church may 
find its complement in rebellion against the State, 
and war even on Society itself. Nihilism and Com- 
munism may be the logical development of dangerous 
teaching. Are our rulers prepared to make this 
experiment?” The question in point was as to whether 
the Catholic powers were to have it all their own way in 
the matter of education in Ireland. But does the 
Cardinal really expect us to believe that a dose of 
authority is the true remedy for Socialism; and is he 
quite blind to the fact that where Nihilism and Com- 
munism prevail, authority abounds? 


MotTrraM.—On Sunday last the Rev. G, H.-Wells, M.A., 
preached two excellent discourses, it being the Sunday-school 
anniversary sermons. The choir and scholars sang suitable 
hymns and anthems. It was pleasing to see old friends who 
have left the neighbourhood coming once more to encourage the 
work in the Sunday school by their presence and contributions, 
and to find others sending donations. The collections and dona- 
tions reached £32. 11s. 104d. 

MoNTON.—The anniversary sermons were preached on Sunday 
wy the Rev. James Harwood, B.A., the minister of Monton 
Church, on behalf of its Sunday schools. The Sunday school has 
long maintained a high standard, and has about 230 names on its 
books, the average attendance reaching 155. The problem of 
how to retain the elder scholars has been solved with a closer 
approximation to success than is common, _for there are 76 
attenders at the school who are over 16 years of age, many 
nstances being known of father and children attending different 

Jasses in the same school. Special hymns were sung, and the 

ollections amounted to £42. 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 
WELCOME TO THE REV. H, SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


ON Friday evening the 42nd annual meeting of the 
supporters and friends of the Domestic Mission, Beaufort- 
street, Liverpool, was held in the Mission House. Mr. 
Henry Jevons presided; and there were also present the 
Revs. Chas. Beard, B.A., C. J. Perry, B.A., J. E. Odgers, 
M.A., W. Binns, C. D, Badland, M.A., H. S. Solly, M.A., 
S. Fletcher Williams, H. W. Hawkes; and Messrs. G. 
Melly, P. H. Holt, A. Holt, Benson Rathbone, H. W. 
Gair, Charles W. Jones, W. Holland, C. T. Bowring, 
W. B. Bowring, George Holt, J. Thornely, Thomas 
Goffey, J. Currie, &c. 


THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

The Rev. C. J, PERRY, the secretary, read the report, which 
stated that the deep commercial depression, as well as the 
severe weather which had characterised the winter of 1878-9, 
had thrown unusual stress upon the various agencies of the 
mission, which, owing to Mr. Shannon’s retirement, had been 
in Mr. Summers’ sole charge. The committee, however, had 


| much pleasure in stating that, owing to that gentleman’s zealous 


and self-denying labours, all the institutions connected with the 
mission had been kept in full and beneficent activity; and at no 
previous period had they had more reason to congratulate them- 
selves on its well-established and various usefulness. Since the 
publication of the last annual report the committee had received 
and accepted with much regret Mr. Shannon’s resignation of the 
office of first missionary, which he had held for 13 years. The 
event, for which they were not wholly unprepared, was rendered 
still more a matter of sorrow by its cause, namely, Mr. Shannon’s 
increasing weakness and ill health. A subscription was entered 
into by the friends of the mission, which resulted in placing in 
the hands of Mr. Shannon the sum of £737. tos. For some 
time the efforts of the committee to find a successor to Mr. 
Shannon were unsuccessful. They had now, however, much 
pleasure in recommending to the subscribers as a gentleman 
eminently fitted to fill the vacant post, the Rev. Henry Shaen 
Solly. M.A., of Padiham. Mr. Solly would enter upon the 
duties of his office on the second Sunday in June. The committee 
confidently expressed the hope that his life in Liverpool would 
be one of great and growing Christian usefulness. Mr, Summers’ 
engagement, which was as assistant missionary to Mr. Shannon, 
naturally expired when that gentleman left Liverpool. As soon, 
however, as they were able to do so, the committee offered him 
a similar position under Mr. Solly. They regretted to be com- 
pelled to announce that Mr. Summers had not accepted that 
appointment, being about to remove to London, and take-charge 
of the mission vacated by the lamented death of Mr. Heywood. 
The committee cordially wished Mr. Summers all possible success 
in his new sphere of labour, and had much pleasure in offering 
him a sum of £50 in addition to his stated salary. The 
treasurer’s statement was more satisfactory than it had been for 
some time past. This was, however, chiefly owing to the receipt 
of a legacy of £500 from the late Mrs, Hervey, which, after 
paying off the balance due to the treasurer, left a small surplus 
for investment. 

The TREASURER (Mr. W. B. Bowring), then presented the 
financial statement, which showed that the income of the society 
for the past year, (inclusive of the receipt of a legacy of £500, 
rom the late Mrs. Hervey), amounted to £1,126. 16s. 9d., and 
after meeting the various expenses, a balance of £364. 6s. 1d. 
remained at the bank, 


THE MISSIONARY’S REPORT—HOMES FOR THE POOR. 


The report addressed to the committee by their Minister 
to the Poor (the Rev. F. Summers), states :— 


In the almost daily visitation in the district assigned to this 
Mission, which, however, I do not in any way hold up as a 
specially dark or black spot—in-Liverpool there are unfortunately 
many such—I more and more see the necessity for increased 
physical possibilities of introducing to the homes of the poor 
more light and air. More space between front and back houses 
is greatly needed. There are, indeed, some dwelling places, up 
courts and alleys, which are ina chronic state of semi-darkness 
and uncirculating air. If the people, and especially if the 
children, were not wild in habit, engaged in all directions in 
raids of mischief and, perhaps, of lawlessness, they would not 
be nearly so healthy as they are. Home, indeed, often is a 
mine, not of wealth, but of darkness, dinginess, and dirt. Here 
must be laid the foundation of physical, social, and moral 
reform. The missionary, or district visitor, may talk to the 
people and strive to reform their habits if he can, but he cannot 
uplift the architectural and structural extinguisher under which, 
for the present, many are compelled to live. Public spirit and 
public organisation alone can do this; but surely it ought to be 
done. Let kind-hearted people determine that men and women 
and children cannot and ought not longer to be permitted to live 
and to sleep in some of the narrow streets, narrower courts, 
pent-up, dark, dirty houses and cellars, in which anybody may 
find them to-day. Let people of fixed purpose take hoid of 
this idea, and something would soon be done. Give the people 
better houses in which to live, and you will better the habits of 
the people themselves. But why do not the working classes 
spend less upon intoxicating drinks? This is the question upon 
every tongue. For the present the reply must be, why are they 
driven away from home for comfort, and for those joys which 
the broken-down places which they are compelled to call their 
homes, cannot supply? The rescue of the poor from drink 
must ever be through means first physical, then educational, and 
then religious. Our Mission aims at the two latter; it can only 
point out the former. But why is it that we have not more 
blocks of model houses towering info the air, catching the 


‘breeze, and inviting the light, yet of a rental equal to the 


wretched places so common now? Surely the lessened ground 
rental and other things would make the change practicable and 

ssible. As leases expire, constant trials in this direction should 

made. To the people themselves the year through which we 
have passed has been a terrible scourge. For long weary months, 
with no wages and little credit, life has often been scarcely 
maintained. Only in the most precarious way have body and 
soul been kept together. In many houses at the present moment 
pawntickets are about the only things left. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said the 
year through which they had just passed had not been an 
unimportant one in the history of the Mission. Not very 
long after their last meeting they received the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Shannon, whose declining health compelled 
him to take a long period of rest. The committee were, 
therefore, brought face to face with a considerable diffi- 
culty, but after long and anxious consideration they 
unanimously agreed to invite the Rev. Henry S. Solly, 
who was with them that evening. The committee had, 
however, had a second difficulty to face, for shortly after 
Mr. Solly had been appointed they received the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Summers, who had accepted a post in London, 


The subscribers of the mission were very much indebted 
to Mr. Summers, and he (the Chairman) was sure that he 
carried with him the good wishes of all. (Applause.) 
The Chairman then referred to the question of opening 
museum on Sundays, and was pleased to think that during 
the year it had made most material advances in the 
country at large, though not in Liverpool. In Manchester 
the Free Library was open on Sunday; in London, 
through the kindness of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the Grosvenor 
Gallery was open on Sunday; and that very week Lord 
Thurlow had brought forward his motion in the House of 
Lords, which had only been defeated by eight votes; and 
they might congratulate themselves that the question was 
moving onwards. The occupants of the many wretched 
dwellings in the town were at present driven to the publie- 
house as the one refuge open for them on the Sunday; 
and he thought they could not attach too great import- 
ance to the question of giving them some counter attac- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) He was afraid they would come in 
conflict with their Sabbatarian friends—(laughter); but he 
considered that it was their bounden duty to do alll they 
could in Liverpool in the matter. (Applause.) 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD offered a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Solly, who, he hoped, would be very successful in his 
new sphere of labour. Alluding to the question of intem- 
perance, he said he had been very much struck with the 
operations of the body known as Good Templars. He 
was not a Good Templar himself, nor was hé likely to be 
one—(laughter); but their method of dealing with a 
drunkard was certainly much to be admired. Those con- 
nected with the Mission must have felt that in trying to 
cure a drunkard the difficulty was what they must give 
him in the place of his bottle. But the Good Templars took 
him by the hand and gave him something to do. It might 
be a little thing, but it occupied the man’s time harmlessly, 
if not usefully, and the result was that when the one 
devil had been fairly expelled, the seven had no occasion 
to come into the empty house. (Laughter and applause.) 
He thought they might learn a lesson from this that 
might be useful to them in the work they had in hand. 
(Applause.) He concluded by moving the following 
resolution: “That the thanks of the subscribers to the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission are hereby offered to Mr. 
Summers for the zeal, energy, and self-sacrifice with 
which he has performed his duties, as their missionary, 
during the past year; and they regret that, owing to his. 
removal to London, they are about to lose his services, 
and that they very sincerely wish him God speed at his. 
entrance upon another sphere of labour.” (Applause.) 

Mr. W. B. BowRING seconded the resolution. He 
thanked Mr. Summers for the yery successful exertions 
he had made on behalf of the Mission under the most 
trying circumstances ; and also thought th the thanks of 
the Mission were due to Mrs. Summers for the services 
she had rendered. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. SUMMERS, who was received with loud applause, 
returned thanks. He said that he and his wife had done, 
in the work of the Mission, that which was a pleasure to: 
them, and they had received the greatest kindness from 
the ladies and gentlemen who subscribed to the work. 
He was leaving Liverpool with very considerable regret, 
indeed, but changes came in the way of life, and they must 
be met as they came. (Applause.) There were, he 
supposed, many persons outside who denied them the name 
of Christians, but that Mission was in the largest sense a 
Christian work, for its object was the uplifting of the 
degraded and the poor, and the putting into their hearts 
and minds the noblest and best thoughts they could. 
(Applause.) That was the work of Christ; and whether’ 
or not they were denied the name of Christian by anybody, 
he (the speaker) affirmed that they were doing in that 
Mission the work which Christ himself would do if he 
were amongst them. (Applause.) He regarded it as one 
of the greatest privileges of his life that he had been 
permitted to be an humble instrument in doing such a 
work. (Applause.) At a meeting in connection with the 
Mission at the North-end of the town, some remarks were 
made as regarded trades unions and strikes ; and he would 
say to the employers of labour who were then present that 
they ought to show their entire personal and practical 
sympathy with their workmen in any way that they could. 
They might consider themselves, to some extent, the 
patriarchs and fathers of the workmen, and endeavour so 
to carry out their work that ey might employ more and 
more men who were known {0 them, and who would know 
that the employers thought something of their welfare. 
(Applause.) But as the matter now stood, workmen had 
to walk from north to south along the line of docks; but if 
employers only engaged the same hands whenever 
had work to be done, and if that principle were 
throughout the length and breadth ofthe land, he believed 
that working men’s societies and trades isati 
would not be so flourishing as they were at the present 
time, and that “lock outs” and strikes would not be.nearly 
so common nor so disastrous to trade and comn 5 
(Applause.) He wished that something could be done to 
bring about the old state of things, when men b in 
masters, and masters believed in men. (Applause.) The 
Rev. Mr. Beard had been pulled to pieces in the ne 
papers on the question; but they knew that Mr, on 

are 


was with the working men when they 
and honest, and working men ought to 


passed amongst t 
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sorely tried if he were to be a missionary in this 
crowded, intemperate, and unhappy city. (Applause.) 
He (Mr. Melly) ae not congratulate Mr. Solly 
upon his change from a manufacturing district to 
a commercial centre, for he came from a_ place 
where women and children were employed, where wages 
were fixed, where crime was limited within certain degrees 
and where temperance was the rule. (Applause.) Liver- 
pool was a town in which occupations were precarious, 
and where wages were called 4s. 6d. a day, when they 
amounted to only about 10s. or 12s. a week. By reason ; ELEMENTARY GRADE. 
of the supposed high wages, vast masses of the Irish and Pass Division—First Class. 
Roman Catholic population were brought to Liverpool Henry Dillecate 
from the least educated parts of Ireland, and they had William Dillecate 
also drawn from the agricultural districts persons who Elliott Haigh 
were strong in muscular force, but of uneducated intellect, Frank Hurst 
who were not trained to withstand the temptations of a Isaac Kenyon 
great city. (Applause.) The welfare of that seething and Arthur Kenworthy 
vast population would be thrown upon Mr, Solly and other John George Lawton’ Marsden 
ministers ; and he (the speaker) felt certain that Mr. Solly ee 
swould always find that the supporters of the Mission would Frederick a 
be ready to render him every assistance. iMtestskvihnr Gipwell 

Mr. C. T. BowRING seconded the resolution, and 4 
remarked that it was a great misfortune that there did not Second Class. 
exist between masters and men the kindly feeling which Charles Hartley ° 
Mr. Summers had spoken of. William Lister 

ffered to Mr. Solly the right 
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Mr. CHARLES P. MELLY o Jonathan Lowe 
hand of fellowship, and said he would be glad to assist John: Weodhead 
him in any way that he could. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. H. S. SoLLy thanked the meeting for its 
kind and hearty welcome, and spoke at some length on 
the various branches of the work in connection with the 
Mission. Daniel Greenhalgh 
_ On the motion of the Rev. J. E. ODGERS, seconded by Charles Hacking 
the Rev. C. D. BADLAND, the report and the treasurer's | Pyss Division—First Class. 
statement were adopted. ; H tZounls 

The committee for theensuing year were then appointed, Pe TS 
and a vote of thanks having {been accorded to the Chair- Second Class. 
man for presiding, and for having acted as president of William James Chorlton 
‘the Society during the past year, the proceedings Charles Lavender 
terminated. Arthur Shafto 
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RESULTS OF ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 1879. 
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“© Voices from Nature.” 
Miss C. A. MARTINEAU, Examiner. 


ANCH 


.* 


iners; the rest will be ready for publication next Charles Booth Stalybridge. 
Pajaat ; | Pass Division—First Class. 
L-NATURAL SCIENCE SUBJECTS. |" Tom Brown 3 


ames Buckley 


‘ PHYSIOLOGY Walter Rowbottom - 
iJ Macmillan’s Science Primer.” t Second Class. 
Collins’ “ Elementary Science Series.” tion, A a Cottrell 135 
‘om Hulme 
-C. T. Poyntinc, B.A., Examiner. John Shepley sh 


ADVANCED GRADE. 


First Class. GROUP III.—THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 


SUBJECTS. 
Life of Christ. 
(Gospel of Mark; Teachers’ Manual, Lessons 1.-XX. ; Herford’s 
Outline Lessons, IL-XX. ; J Page Hopps’s Life of Jesus.) 
Rey. J. T. Marriorr, Examiner. 
ADVANCED GRADE. 


Clover-street, Rochdale. 
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ENTARY GRADE. 


oi 
ea 


Old Chapel, Dukinfield. | syynours Division. 


#3 2 M. Annie Taylor Accrington. 
Rawtenstall. Pass Division—-First Class. : 

a Annie Wilkinson Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 
Bank-street, Bury. ELEMENTARY GRADE, 


Honours Division. 
Emily Axon 
Lucy Ann Bennison 
Ada Annie Ridgway 
Benjamin P. Burroughs 
Alice M. Inston 
Florence M. Rowe 
Mary E. Lancaster 


Clover-street, Rochdale. Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, 
. ” ” 


Hope-street, Liverpool. 


” 


Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. 
Old Chapel, Dukinfield. 


Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 


Ellen Ann Robinson ” ” 
pS Bank-street, Bury. Pass Division—First Class. 
Old Chapel, Dukinfield. Senet a . Ab Ga Aics Gre. 
ocker - . ” ” 


” ” 


AL GEOGRAPHY. Annie Hampson ” ” 
re “© Science Primer.” ' Emma Oldham ” ” 
El lary Science Series.” Lucy Oldham ” ” 
a Travis ” ” 
Examiner. Ann Ellen Wood 2 ‘ ” 
. Mary Louisa Dodgeon Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 
tei pete Hope-street, Liverpool 
sabe ‘olloc To eet, Liv: } 
‘Sualybe . Second Class. 
1 oisStalrinidge, Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, 


Charlotte Gee 


’ 


Hyde. Chapel, Gee Cros 


_ & Passages from St. Paul.” 
Rev. C. dD. BADLAND, M.A., Examiner. 
ADVANCED GRADE, 


” 
2 Phe 


ig i sa 
tee Mh, tae 78s 


Fitzalan-street, Glossop. 


James Ranby 
Robert Slater 


” 


ELEMENTARY GRADE. 


Pass Division.—First Class, 


Eliza Hampson Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. 


“* Passages from the Life of St. Paul,” 


Rey. C. D. BADLAND, M.A., Examiner. 
ADVANCED GRADE. 


Honours Division. 


Ann Higginbotham Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. 


Pass Division.—Ffirst Class. 


Haunah Ratcliffe 
Mary Woolley 

Second Class. 
Lucy Middleton 


Life of David. 
Miss F. E. Cooke, Examiner. 
‘ELEMENTARY GRADE. 
Honours Division. 


Thomas Fogg 
George Morris 


Cross. 


Hyde Chapel, 


Pass Division.—First Class. 


Arthur Baddeley 
Alfred H. Barlow 
George Burgess 
Joseph Fogg 
George Lynch 
William Lynch 
Timothy Redfern 
William Henry Shepley 
Arthur Souter 
James Travis 
Second Class. 

Harry Flint 
Joseph Heywood 
Edwin Hibbert 
James Mottram 
William Ollerenshaw 

ohn Redfern 

ohn Sinker 

illiam Elkin 

Ezra Platt 
Joseph William Wild 


Lessons in Religion. 
( Teachers’ Notes) 
Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. Examiner. 
ELEMENTARY GRADE. 
LTonours Division. 
John Cunliffe 
James Mawdsley 
John William Ramsbottom 
Pass Division.—First Class. 
Sarah Hannah Atkinson 
Cunliffe Cunliffe 
Joseph C. Cunliffe 
Thomas Hindle 


. James Holden 
George Thomas Ramsbottom 


Rawtenstall. 


Hope-street, Liverpool. 


Georgina 
Emily Vernon Manning 
Ada Rowe 


‘Second Class. 
Mary Jane Entwistle 
Richard Entwistle 
Barker Holden 
Andrew Mawdsley 
‘Sarah E. Ramsbottom 
Florence Bailey 
Eliza Jane Land 
Maria Pollock 
Ellen Willis 


” 
” ” 


Rawtenstall. 


” 
Hope-street, Liverpool. 
” 
” 
” 


Lessons on the Sermon on the Mount. 
( Teachers’ Notes. ) 
Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B,A., Examiner. 
ELEMENTARY GRADE. 


Pass Division.—First Class. 


Harrict Bradley 
Hannah Tomlinson 


Second Class. 


Ada Matley 
Mary Postles 


Mottram. 


o° 


? 
93 


The Wanderings of the Israelites. 
(Ex. 1—-XX.) 
Rev, G. H. Vance, B.D., Examiner. 
ELEMENTARY GKADE, 


Honours Division. 


William Thompson Stalybridge. 
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QUESTION. 


A 
A scEeNnT of woodbine smelling through the dark; 
Rose-perfume as we pass a hedgerow by; 
The gladsome carol of a happy lark; 
The evening star ‘lone in the deep- -blue sky. 
What are these simple things that they should be 
The keys of the locked stores of memory? 


Whalley Range. KATE TAYLOR. 


The Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, MAY 16, 


1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the | 


place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


its power. 
Witi1amM ELLery Uirecwe vaesiong 


——— 


WILL HE RECANT? 


WILL our Scottish SAMSON consent to be shorn of his 
strength? Will the Rev. Davip Macrag, of Gourock, 
surrender to the arts of his enemies? Mr. Macrag 
has hit out boldly and vehemently, perhaps rather too 
vehemently, at the dreadful theology of the West- 


minster Confession, and has denounced fearlessly what | 


he does not hesitate to call the deep-seated and wide- 
spread hypocrisy of the United Presbyterian Church in 
retaining in its Standards and imposing upon its 
teachers and officers dogmas which it is notorious 
numbers of its ministers and elders have utterly cast 
aside. Mr. Macrar has been fulminating now for 
some three years, and the “ powers that be” have let 
him alone, thinking that his thunder was harmless, and 
looking down upon him as a young man who was com- 
pletely without influence, and who, therefore, might be 
passed by. But more and more it has become clear 
that Mr. Macrae is too powerful and too representa- 
tive a man to be ignored by the chief priests. He 
must be silenced, if possible. A committee of the 
United Presbyterian Synod has failed to induce him to 
be quiet, or to regulate within the orthodox movement, 
his all too unruly tongue. After conferring with him 
without the desired effect, it has recommended that he 
should be suspended from the exercise of the ministry, 
and that a commission should be appointed to deal 
with him. What will be the result? Mr. Frrcus 
FERGUSON stood to his opinions through a similar 
process for the manipulation of heresy into orthodoxy, 
but at last gave in. We hope that Mr. Macrae will 
not follow Mr. Fercuson’s bad example. ‘That in his 
strong and roughish way he expresses the convictions 
of large numbers of the people is proved by the fact 
that, while a Synodal committee advises his suspen- 
sion, the U. P. congregation at Dundee unanimously 
invites him to the pulpit left vacant Ly the death of the 
Rey. GEORGE GILFILLAN. Ecclesiastical assemblies 
are always the last to discern the signs of the times. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


Lorp NORTHBROOK, as a recent Governor-General 
of India, expressed at the Baptist Missionary meeting 
the obligations of the Government of our Eastern 
Empire to the various’ missionary agencies, which had 
done so much to raise the tone of the population, 
reconcile them to our rule, and to win their confidence. 
He had often got a clearer insight into the opinions 
and condition of the natives by their means. On the 
question of the influence of the various Christianising 
agencies in the Dependency, Lord NorrHprcooK 
said:—“T have been often asked what is the general 
effect of missions in India. Is Christianity extending 
over that great country which is confined to the rule 
of Great Britain? And if not, when are we-to expect 
to see some great change pass over the face of the land 
in which we all of us take so deep an interest? I 
would not try to deceive this or "any other assembly. 
So far as I saw when I was in India, I could not say 
that there is any very great sign of the extension of 
the Christian religion either among the educated 
Hindoos or among the Mohammedan population of 
India. There has been, I am thankful to say, a con- 
siderable extension of Christianity among some of the 
wild tribes of the country; and since F left India I 
have heard of a very great accession of Christians 
in the Presidency of Madras; and I must tell you 


| slight accession comes ; 


that in 
to Bengal in the North of India, and not to the 


South—a country of which I have no personal know- 
ledge. There is, however, cause, in my opinion, for 
hopefulness. We are not falling off; every year some 


every year the progress of 
English education has undermined the superstitions of 
the Hindoo religion; every year educated Hindoos 
are more and more acquiring a disbelief in their own 
religion. I myself do not agree with those who look, 
with something like aversion, to the Theistic sect which 
arose some time ago in Calcutta under a very able 
man—KersHUB CHUNDER SEN. I believe that no 
harm can come of the overthrow of error; I believe 
that nothing too good can come of the acceptance of 
the great truth of the unity of Gop, and I trust and 
hope that out of these intellectual difficulties which, 
after all, we know are not confined to the East—out 
of all these intellectual difficulties which are fermenting 
in this age of ours, the truth will prevail, and that we 
shall see at least among the educated Hindoos of 
India before long a great progress towards the accep- 
tance of the truths of Christianity. What precise 
form of Church government, or even of dogmatic 
theology, the Indian Church may assume, I believe-no 
man can see, and I, for one, by no means consider 
that it is a thing to be desired that the Native Church 
should take upon itself any particular form of Christ- 
ianity which at present prevails in this country or in 
Europe. Our dogmatic differences, as it seems to me, 
have arisen from the history of Europe and of England, 
and it seems to me that it is some advantage to the 
Christians of India that they may go, if they please, 
to the first truths of the Gospel without guarding 
themselves at every point against what people are 
pleased to call the heresy of their neighbours.” 


OBL RB LIAL ose 
ROMANS IX., 5. 

THE following is the substance of an article signed 
“G, VANCE SMITH” which appears in the current 
number of the Lxposzfor. It is written in reply to 
some remarks of Canon Farrar in the same periodical 
for March last, and undertakes to notice, “with all 
practicable brevity,” only the “critical points raised” 
in those remarks. 


Probably no person of competent knowledge would 
deny that the Verse may properly be rendered thus :— 
‘Whose ave the fathers and of whom Curisr came, 
as concerning the flesh. He who is Gop over all ¢ 
blessed for ever.” This is exactly the Greek order of 
the words, and this rendering is unquestionably quite 
as admissible, graminatically, as that of the Authorised 
Version. In favour of the latter, however, it is urged 
(1) that “it is the most natural way of taking the 
words.” But that depends on several considerations. 
Of these I may mention as of much importance the 
general analogy of St. Paul’s Epistles in the use of 
the word @eds, The Apostle employs this word more 
than five hundred times, and he has never once applied 
it to CHRIST, except in this doubtful instance and one 
other case (Tit. ii, 13) which is equally disputable. 
The word évAoyyrds too is never applied to Curist in 
the New Testament, but only to Gop. Js it then 


really the “most natural” to think that St. Paul in 


this case terms CuRIsT not only Gop, but even “Gop 
over all,” and évAoyntds as well? 

(2) The words, we are further told, were understood 
according to the Authorised punctuation “ by the early 
church.” This statementrequires qualification. ‘TiscH- 
ENDORF quotes two passages from Eusebius which 
shew that the words were not uniformly or exclusively 
applied to Curist. But yet, granting that the 
Authorised punctuation is that of the ancient church, 
still the ancient church, or rather the Fathers who 
represent it, were not infallible. With their minds 
pre-occupied with the Logos idea, they could scarcely 
fail to apply the Verse in that way. But how little 
value should, in some cases, be attributed to the testi- 
mony of the Fathers, Canon Farrar has himself, in 
this very article, given us the opportunity of judging. 
He admits in so many words, that “even the Fathers 
are often led by theological prejudice to insincere 
handling of the word of God” (p. 205). In truth, 
these ancient writers are too often uncritical and 
credulous; and it is clear that their authority in a 


the remarks I have just made I pefer 


_May 16, 1879: 


guestion of this kind may be disregarded, provided 
always that sufficient grounds exist (as in the present 
case) for disregarding it. 

(3) It is urged that these words are not a doxology, 
because of the position of the word évAoyyrés. This 
too may be granted—although doxologies may be 
found in the Septuagint in which, as here, that word 
does not stand at the beginning of the sentence. 
Nevertheless, the words clearly form what may be 
termed a doxological expression, such as we find im 
Rom. 1, 25., and 2 Cor. xi., 31. These two cases are 
closely parallel to the words now under notice, and. 
they are introduced in exactly the same incidental and. 
parenthetical manner. 

(4) Of the evidence of the Manuscripts Canon, 
FARRAR observes that “in most uncials there is no- 
punctuation worth speaking of.” This is scarcely: 
correct of the uncials in general, and it is far from an, 
adequate account of the MS evidence on this Verse in 
particular,—although it is less meagre and strangely: 
wrong than Dr. Lippon’s assertion, that “two cursive: 
MSS. of the twelfth century are the first,” that have a 
stop after odpxa (Bampt. Lect., vi, iv., 2, note x). 
The fact is that of the four most ancient uncials,. 
Aleph, A, B, C, the latter three Aave the stop, leaving 
the following words to be read as a separate sentence.. 
A is in the British Museum, where it is easily to. 
be seen. It will be found that the MS. has not 
only a stop but a small space to make room for 
it, both space and stop evidently @ prima manu.. 
B (Vaticanus) I have twice had the opportunity of 
inspecting, having obtained access to the MS, mainly 
for the purpose of looking at this passage. ‘There is a 
stop, but no space. This has never been noted, so- 
far as I am aware, in the critical editions, nor is the 
point represented in the fac simile edition of Vercellone- 
and Cozza. But the stop is there nevertheless,— 
exactly the same in appearance as that found after the 
word dyajv at the end of the verse. Whether it is from 
the first hand or not, I do not venture to say. In C 
(in the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris) there is a 
space and the little cross which frequently stands for a 
stop in that Manuscript. In the same library there is 
another Manuscript, D, of Paul’s Epistles (Claromon- 
tanus), of the sixth century. In this there is a space 
after odpka; that is to say, the stichnometrical line 
terminates with this word, as though the writer intended 
the succeeding words to be separately taken,—in other 
words, virtually recognising the stop. Of AlephI only 
know that the fac simile published by TiscHENDORF has. 
no stop; but this is scarcely conclusive against its 
presence, inasmuch as it may have escaped the editor’s. 
notice, as in A and B, of which TiscHENDORF ex- 
pressly, but incorrectly, says that they haye no stop. 
Assuming, however, that Aleph is without the point, 
still it remains true that three, perhaps four (D) of the 
five oldest and most important uncial MSS. contain 
the stop.* The division (and rendering) of the Verse 
given by Professor Jowert in his Epistles of St. Paul 
is, therefore, correct. And he, I need scarcely add, 
has here but followed the example of the most eminent 
modern authorities, including WINER, Meyer, Lacu- 
MANN, Davipson, TISCHENDORF, and many more. 

The most recent English commentator on: this 
Epistle Dr. Sanpay (in Bishop Exuicorr’s Com- 
mentary) thus fairly sums up his observations on the 
question which I have discussed: “Weighing the 
whole of the arguments against each other, the da/a do 
not seen to be sufficient to warrant a positive and 
dogmatic conclusion either way. ‘The application to 
our Lorp appears perhaps a little the more probable 
of the two. More than this cannot be said.” I 
venture to ask, Can even so much as this be said, with 
a due regard to all the foregoing considerations? 

The foregoing paper is made the subject of some 
remarks in reply by Canon Farrar and Dr, Sa 
in the May number of the Zxfositor. 
as might be expected, maintain the authorise 
tion. They also uphold the testimony of th 
as of the greatest weight in settling the trax 
the Verse. But yet they speak with marl 
and are evidently unprepared to follc 
guidance with entire confidence. C 
writes—“ Lastly, I had come to the 
sion as that which Dr. SmiTH 
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SANDAY, only that I had said that I personally believed | 
the reference of the clause to be to Curist, while Dr. | 
SANDAY says that ‘the application to our Lorp 
appears perhaps a little the more probable of the two.’” | 
Dr. SanDAy concludes his remarks in the Z-xfoséfor | 
in these words :—“ Nor, in fact, can I be convinced by 
the arguments on either side that the passage is one on 
which it is possible to have a very strong and decided 
opinion. There is much to be said on both sides, but 
nothing quite conclusive. 

Thus it now would seem to be very clear by the 
admission of both of these learned defenders of 
orthodox doctrine, that no stress ought to be laid on 
this verse asa proof that Paut held the doctrine of the 
deity of CHRIST. 


Gur SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
MORAL LESSONS. 
XII.—CONCLUSION 
For about three months we have, with occasional breaks, 
carried on this series of moral lessons. For the present 
this course comes to an end; though at some future time 
we hope to publish some more of the “ Lessons from 

Animals” from Mr. Watson’s and other books. 

Our purpose this week is to collect together into one 
view some of the chief points in the lessons which have 
been given. Teachers who have used the lessons with 
their classes are recommended to go briefly through the 
following recapitulations. 

The first two lessons dealt with the practical importance 
of “doing good at once,” since we never know that we 
shall have any particular opportunity given us again, and 
there are some opportunities which we know we shall not 
have. This was illustrated by the story of Chryses. 

Then came Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s story of the 
Little Boy who was looking for Jesus. The scholars 
should be asked to recall some of its incidents. 

Two lessons followed on Self-restraint in Temper and 
in Appetite. The scholars should be asked to say what 
was the illustration given of the first by Socrates, and 
of the second by Sir Philip Sidney. 

In making the selection of stories about Elephants and 
Dogs, we were careful to put in those only which had a 
distinct moral lesson. Instances might be quoted of acts 
of revenge, and theft, and greediness on the part of 
elephants and dogs; but these are what we should often 
expect from the “lower creatures”; and it is at oncea 

_ help and a rebuke to us to see how the animals sometimes 
do deeds as good and noble and kind as any that human 
beings can do. Besides copying the animals when they 
thus do good things, we can all learn the further lesson of 
treating them kindly. If we could all begin to-morrow to 
practice every good quality of which our “ Lessons” have 
spoken, would not some of us have more perfect characters 
than are really ours to-day ? : 
— OS eee ee 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


TuHeE Rev. T. W. Chignell delivered a discourse last 
Sunday evening, at George’s Chapel, Exeter, on the late 
Professor Clifford. He said he wished to use as a motto 
to his address the well-known words from the Sermon on 
the Mount: “Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” During 
the last Io years one of the most shining names in 
England had been that of Professor Clifford. His great 
eminence in mathematical genius and his bold specula- 
tions about man, life, religion and morals, had awakened 
attention everywhere. The people of Exeter might well 
be proud of him. It was impossible they should be other- 
wise. ‘That such a brilliant mind should have gone from 
Exeter marked the town and fixed its name on the hearts 
of all Englishmen. Many of them, too, had a very human 
affection towards that scholar. His fathers face was 
long familiar to them ; some of them were at school with 
the son ; and all of them were more or less affected by 
the too early death of the one, and the all too early death 
of the other. Whatever of nobleness there was in the 
life of that young man should especially be laid to heart 
by every citizen of Exeter. The things that happen 
earest our own feet were the things which the Eternal 
ished us especially to observe ; and the fact that this 
y man arose here and dwelt among us, and lived the 
ie did, bound us to think more than any other 
L le upon what of nobleness he accomplished 
After a brief biographical sketch the 
vent on to name a few of the great moral and 
ities that distinguished him. First and fore- 
it of joyousness. He was naturally of a 
t. They say he was always gay 
iren, and would write fairy tales for them. 
this, he was one of Spinoza’s free men— 
the spectres of 
re-inherited li 
earth, an 
had made 


ncipate 


men, from 
ism and Puritanism. He had 


and artless- 
larger and 
“integrity. 


’ 
sincerity of intellect. He could not help doing his utmost | 
to find out the fact of things. He could not help declaring 
to his fellows all that he found as fact. He believed it to 
be the bounden duty of every man to speak plainly and | 
strongly—so a recent biographer and college friend of his 
had said—what he knew to be true. For this he desired | 
to honour him with all the gratitude and veneration he 
possessed. There was a taint upon the very holy of 
holies in this age. In religious inquiry, of all others the 
sacredest, there was a cowardly reticence, a conscious 
shaping of language not according to fact, an endeavouring | 
to make the worse cause appear the better, the worse 
reason appear the better. This taint was not upon 
Professor Clifford. He was absolutely and utterly out- | 
spoken and true. One more quality he would name, was 
his exceeding high and enthusiastic aim and endeavour | 
in life. He did not aim at the largest share of wealth, | 
honour, power, and position among men. He aimed at | 
knowledge for its own sake, and at the good of every | 
human being. ‘“ The kingdom of man is at hand,” was a 
favourite phrase of his; it was only a putting into a 
modern dialect what was meant by that other phrase, 
“The Kingdom of God,” viz., the humanisation of every 
individual. For this the noble young worker and thinker 
laboured with a fiery and passionate enthusiasm. 


Mr. Chignell then spoke at some length on Professor | 


Clifford’s religious philosophy, in which the upper- 
most thought was that everything in this world— 
the origin of a planet, of an organism, of a thought 
in the mind—might be traced to a natural cause. 
Everywhere there was an endeavour to substitute for 
imaginary caprice as the cause of things an inherent, 
natural, law-observing power. Mr. Clifford pursued this 


thought under the guidance of Darwin. He (the preacher) 
acknowledged that in describing the process of thought 
Mr. Clifford used language that was to him erroneous. 
“What more,” he said, “do we need in explaining thought 
than simply to say it is caused by nervous substance, 
acted upon by ether, or air, or mechanical pressure?’. 
This language, he ventured to say, was presumption, if it 
was supposed to exhaust the whole problem. It did not 
account for the fact; the language was not adequate to 
the fact. Man was aware of duality in himself—in 
experience at least, if there be not duality in the nature 
of things. He was aware of intelligence, and he was 
aware of bodily appetite and force. He could not confuse 
these two realms in himself or out of himself. For ever, 
as man walked with his shadow by his side, would he 
discern spirit and body, and he could not confuse them. 
As Mr G. H. Lewes had said, we may as well talk of 
“‘a pound of hope” or “a ton of terror,” as try to confuse 
body and soul, There was no getting away from this. 
He regretted, then, much of the language employed by 
Professor Clifford, but let them remember of him, however 
they might differ from him in language and in thought, 
that it is not they that say “Lord, Lord!” but they that 
do the will of the Father, who are of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


BELFAST: FREE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


THE eleventh conference of the Free Congregational 
Union was held on Friday afternoon, May 9th, in the 
Library of the Second Congregation, Rosemary-street. 
G. Fisher, Esq., presided. The attendance included the 
Revs. Harold Rylett, D. Thompson, J. Pollard, J. C. 
Street, J. J. Wright; Messrs. J. M. Darbishire, T. M‘Clel- 
land, John R. Neill, H. Hyndman, W. A. Adamson, 
Vere Foster, E. G. David, J. Kennear, J. Bennett, 
J. Roche, Captain Armstrong, J. Ritchie, J. Lamont, and 
many ladies. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET having opened the proceedings 
with praise and prayer, 

The PRESIDENT said his year of office had shown him 
that their organisation was sound enough to endure the 
blows which had been inflicted upon it by the retirement 
of their president and secretary-elect. However, they 
went on—not only to recovery, but to further hopes of 
success. The changes which had recently taken place in 
their pulpits, and the accession to the ministerial ranks of 
the Presbyterian Unitarians in Ulster, had not made 
manifest any amelioration of the hard dogmatism of their 
churches, but showed rather a tendency to bind their 
bonds more tightly, and to close their eyes more firmly. 
Liberty seemed to be growing even more dangerous and 
subversive, for new light threatened new peril. One of 
the newly-settled ministers affirmed some time ago that 
“no doctrinal questions had yet been publicly or privately 
put by the Northern Presbyterians of Antrim.” It was 
no use for a minister to say he was free when he had to 
write down beforehand the limits of his liberty, for then 
he was bound by his written compliance with the Pres- 
bytery’s standard. He had forged his own fetters; he 
only knew too well how they crippled him; and he should 
remain petrified, as it were, in his little orthodoxy, sense- 
less to the life and development which surrounded him. 
Of course the Presbytery, representing as it did the 
opinions of its venerable fathers, was not conscious of 
any wrong in thus limiting to their recruits the parade 

ound which they themselves never intended to go 

eyond, but if the world were to be made better and 
religion more true, their soldiers would never be able to 
march until they learned to camp out a little in the open 
country, where “they may prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” (Hear, hear.) He believed that 
their Presbyterian Unitarian friends had not by this 
means strengthened their position at all. _ Non-subscrip- 
tion would make it more and more difficult to enforce 
their secret test of orthodoxy. Why should not men 
shake themselves free, and own allegiance to nothing less 
than a common brotherhood of faith, and the duty it held 
—to help one another? Presbyterian government, they 
should remember, though somewhat objectionable, was 
yet a most powerful bond of union. Its weakness was 
caused by the many dissensions amongst its ministers, 
and by its blind adherence to the dogmas, and not to the 
principles, of the eminent and conscientious men who 
were expelled from the super-orthodox Presbyterians, and | 
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more than all, by that tendency to individuality which 
was characteristic of modern thought. Men, sure enough, 
held fast by their opinions to-day, but they were quite 
willing to exchange these for others, where even diversity 
of thought was a necessary condition to further progress 
towards a nobler civilisation. With such a diversity they 
might say that they saw with joy the age of councils, 
synods, and presbyteries passing away, never to return. 
The best-intentioned churches when working singly could 
do but little good to rescue the poor from vice and 
barbarism, and, therefore, union of some sort seemed to 
be necessary to do any good work for the public welfare. 
If the churches united in some such free bond of union as 
their Free Congregational Union offered to them, every 
member would then be willing to do his best to provide 
for any contingency that might arise. Great good could 
be done, he thought, by a frequent exchange of pulpits, 
and their schools would also be benefitted by the visits of 
inspectors from other schools. It did Belfast some good 
to meet Moneyrea and Carrickfergus now and again, and 
perhaps it might do some good to Dunmurry, Banbridge, 
Newry, &c., to meet Belfast. Short as their history had 
been, and few as their members were, they had, neverthe- 
less, shown that much advantage might be derived from 
the association of Liberal Churches. Vacancies had been 
provided for, the schools had been benefitted, faults were 
pointed out in a kindly way, and altogether a friendly 
spirit had been fostered within their body. They had 
always met to help one another, and no one member ever 
attempted to interfere with the free action of another. 
The president having referred to the loss which the Union 
sustained in the removal of the Rev. Thos. Leyland, who 
had been called to England, he concluded by urging upon 
his hearers not to be fretful or despairing, but wait for the 
“kindly thaw,” when the prejudices and bigotries now so 
formidable would be melted by the sun of truth, and then 
their Union of Liberal Churches would be found working 
out their own salvation, and carrying the blessings of true 
religion to those who sat in darkness. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET moved a cordial vote of thanks 
to the President for his address, which was seconded by 
the Rev. H. RYLETT, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET then read the minutes of the 
last conference, which were adopted. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 


In order that the committee appointed in connection 
with the issuing of marriage certificates might perform 
their functions more efficiently, and also in order to 
obviate the little difficulty which had arisen in the way 
of the discharge of their duties, the Rev. J. C. STREET 
moved that they be re-appointed, which was seconded by 
the Rev. H. RYLETT, and carried. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE UNION. 


The Rev. J. C. STREET then gave a brief outline of the 
progress of the work of the Union for the past quarter. 
He said that what had transpired during the past quarter 
showed more and more the necessity of such a Union as 
theirs. Matters of considerable importance had been 
brought forward before their different congregations.— 
They had been discussed as carefully as possible, and in 
a practical manner. Such a thing as dispute was, he said, 
entirely unknown within their Union. Matters were 
discussed with considerable freedom, but with nothing like 
acrimony, and their deliberations were marked throughout 
with a kindly feeling and a good spirit. (Hear, hear.) 
As far as the schools were concerned, it was within his 
power to say that they were now in a more prosperous and 
a healthier ccndition than they were twelve months ago. 
Some of them were passing through a temporary phase of 
difficulty, but with the assistance of the other branches of 
the Union they would once more recover their firmness. 
Good work had been done by the Union with considerable 
efficiency and with great success. Missions had been 
carried on among the poorest classes in Belfast, and as 
free religionists they had felt themselves more than 
justified in carrying on the work. They had been 
encouraged to a great extent, and there was no doubt but 
many of those immediately concerned had felt the import- 
ance of the work accomplished by their ministers. In 
conclusion, he would remind them that the most perfect 
harmony prevailed amongst the officers in the execution 
of the work, and the work itself had been carried out with 

the least possible expenditure of money. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REPORTS, 

The various Sunday school and cottage reports for the 
quarter were then given in, and from them we learn that 
the work generally was considered very satisfactory. The 
attendance was above the average, and the efficiency 
maintained in each department was all that could be 
desired. 

The SECERTARY read the annual report, which gave an 
outline of the changes in the various congregations belong- 
ing to them, and in the staff of ministers labouring in their 
midst. Having alluded to the loss which the Union 
sustained by the departure from amongst them of the 
Revs. T. Leyland and R. C. Smith, it stated that the con- 
ferences held during the year were in every respect a 
success. A good deal of difficulty was experienced by the 
officers of the Union in finding supplies for the various 
pulpits during the time which elapsed before the settlement 
of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Rylett, but the lay preachers 
rendered most valuable services, and such other arrange- 
ments were made as met the approval of the various 
congregations whose pulpits were not left without a 
satisfactory supply for a single Sunday. The value of the 
Union to various congregations was at this time proved 
and acknowledged. All the Sunday schools were in good 
condition, and the progress made was considered most 
satisfactory. The lectures, &c., have been well attended 
during the quarter, while the cottage services conducted 
by the Revs. D. Thompson and A. Buckley have been 
well “reg by the people among whom those ministers 

jure ° 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. J. R. NEILL read the financial statement, from 
which it appeared that a balance remained in the treasure’s 
hands of £8. 9s. 7d. Mr. DARBISHIRE moved the 
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idoption of the report and quarterly statement, remarking 
that there was not one church left without a minister 
during the quarter, or one pulpit neglected. Though they 
differed among themselves, they had all unitedly done the 
very best they could for the Congregational Union. 
Cheers.) Mr. T. M‘CLELLAND seconded the adoption of 
the report and statement, and, on being put, they were 
carried mem. dis. 
WELCOME TO VISITORS. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET next gave his address of welcome, 
in the name of the Union, to the visitors who had attended. 
The Revs. J. J. Wright, Mountpottinger, and J. J. Pollard, 
of Stanhope-street, having replied, the business part of 
the Union was brought to a close with prayer. 

THE SOIREE. 

In the evening a soirée was given, when the attendance 
was much larger than that in the afternoon. Tea having 
been partaken of, 

J. R. NEILL, Esq., the new president, was inducted in 
the usual manner. On taking the chair, he thanked them 
for the honour they had conferred upon him in appointing 
him to the office of president, and as far as he was con- 
cerned, he said he would do the best in his power to 
discharge the duties devolving upon him, 

The Rev. J. C. STREEt then gave an account of the 
conference held in the afternoon, and for the benefit of 
the strangers who were present he detailed the history of 
the Union, and the liberal principles upon which it was 
based. The conferences, he said, had always been 
characterised by perfect harmony and a kindly feeling, and 
it was to be expected that good results would flow from 
them. 


ORTHODOX IDEAS AND USAGES. 


The Rev. H. RYLETT read an interesting paper on “ Our 
Proper Attitude towards orthodox Ideas and Usages.” 
‘The paper at the outset dealt with who the orthodox were, 
and said that the views of the Union should be determined 
by a consideration of that. They might be their nearest 
and dearest friends.~ Their attitude should also be one of 
gentleness and courtesy, and it should be determined by 
the liberal movement generally—that was to say, it should 
be one of caution, taking care that recklessness should not 
impair the movement. They should also have a due 
regard for the value of orthodoxy. ‘Their attitude should 
not be so. much-one of attacking as of undermining the 
fundamental errors upon which orthodoxy was based, but 
above all things they should be extremely courteous, 
cautious, and purely affirmative of their own position. 

At the close of the paper a discussion took place, in 
which the’ Rev. J. J. Wright, Rev. J. C. Street, Rev. D. 
Thompson, Mr. Darbishire, Mr. M‘Clelland, Mr. David, 
and the president took part. 

The usual vote of thanks were then given to the Rev. 
H. Rylett for his paper, and to the president and others, 
and the meeting was closed in the usual way. 

DV __——_—_——- 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


On Sunday morning the annual sermon on behalf of this 
Mission was preached at Rosslyn Chapel, Hampstead, 
by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., after which a collec- 
tion was made amounting to £26. Collections for the 
same purpose were also made at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, amounting to £22. 17s., and at Clarence Road 
free Christian Church, £9. 6s. 

On Monday evening the annual meeting of thé sub- 
scribers and friends was held at Spicer-street Station. 
Peculiar interest was attached to the occasion, as this was 
the last time Mr. Corkran was to be present as missionary, 
on which account the meeting was held in the district 
where he has laboured for so many years. There was a 
large attendance of ladies and gentlemen, and teachers 
and other workers connected with both Stations. PHILIP 
WoORSLEY, Esq., presided. Among others present were 
Mr. Corkran, the Revs. Dr. Martineau, Prof. Carpenter, 
C. Wicksteed, R.-Spears, J. Worthington, R. C. Jones, 
Lawrence Scott, W. A. Pope, P. H. Wicksteed, John 
Mark (Congregationalist), T. L. Marshall; Messrs. E. 
Enfield (secretary), P. M. Martineau (treasurer), D. Mar- 
tineau, J. Brabner, S. W. Preston, A. Simons, R. Roscoe, 
J. Bailey, W. Mawer, F.G.S., J. Wellings, W. A. Sharpe, 
T. C. Clarke, J. T. Preston, Godfrey Shaen, A. Preston, 
Hugh Martineau, P. J. Worsley, W. Wilson, I. M. Wade. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly stated the peculiar circumstances 
under which the meeting was held, owing to the death of 
Mr. Heywood and the resignation of Mr. Corkran. 

Mr. P. M. MARTINEAU (treasurer) read his balance 
sheet, which showed that the Society had during the past 
three years spent £240 a year out of its legacies, and 
this year there was a debt of £66. 19s. 3d. due to the 
treasurer. 

Mr. ENFIELD (secretary) read the committee’s report, 
which announced the appointment of the Revs. A. Pope 
and F. Summers as the successors of Mr. Corkran and 
the Rev. J. Heywood. , 

Mr. CORKRAN, who was received with much applause, 
read a lengthy report of his work, and acknowledged the 
help he had received from the teachers, and especially 
from the Rev. Lawrence Scott, the minister-elect for 
Denton, 

Mr. BRABNER, as one who had been connected with 
the Chapel-street Station for 17 years, gave a short oral 
statement of the work done since Christmas; and since 
the death of Mr. Heywood they had all endeavoured. to 

arry on everything as efficiently as if he had been alive 
to witness and encourage their labours. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then moved the adoption of the reports, 
ind said, we may look to the future with thankful hope 
and expectation.. Mr, Summers and Mr. Pope, when they 
enter upon their charge, will bring to it earnest, resolute 
purpose, and faithful loving hearts, and will receive 
cordial sympathy and co-operation. Referring to the 
treasurer's statement, he said it would not be long before 
they would have to. ask their friends to exert themselves 
to increase the ordinary revenue. 

Mr. W. A. SHARPE, in seconding the motion, said Mr. 
Corkran had given a most valuable record of the experi- 
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ences of a lifetime, and they were much indebted to him 
for going so fully into his labours.—The motion was 
carried. 

The Rev. W. A. Popr, who was then introduced by the 
Chairman, said his new work would be of greater import- 
ance than that he had been doing in delivering théological 
lectures, and he was glad of the prospect of having Mr. 
Corkran’s assistance, and he hoped the work would be 
carried forward to a successful issue. 

Mr. S. W. PRESTON moved a resolution cordially thank- 
ing the Rev. Charles Wicksteed for preaching the annual 
sermon of the society. 

Mr. P. M. MARTINEAU seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimsusly. 

The Rev. C. WICKSTEED responded, and moved a vote 
of condolence with Mrs. Heywood on the death of her 
husband, for which see our advertising columns. 

Mr. A. PRESTON seconded the motion, and said he 
believed iftheir good and dear friend Mr. Heywood could 
speak now, there was nothing he would desire to be placed 
upon his gravestone more than this: “ Here lies one who 
loved his fellow men.” (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU moved the next resolution, 
expressing regret at Mr. Corkran’s resignation, He said 
he had an interesting recollection of the origin of the 
Mission, inasmuch as in the year 1831 he was thrown out 
of his position in Dublin as an unattached parson. His 
friend Mr. Fox wrote him, begging for permission to 
include his name among the first candidates for the Mission, 
and he came to London with the view of exploring the 
ground of the proposal. When the first appointment was 
made he was ill in bed, so the matter devolved upon Mr. 
Philip. He mentioned this as a reason why he had felt 
from the first a deep interest in the Mission. He had 
heard it said that when people were jilted they were 
influenced in after life by two things—they were shy of the 
people who had so treated them, and at the same time took 
a sly interest in their welfare. (Laughter.) He did not say 
that was the real reason he had fought shy of the Mission. 
The reason was that his life had been devoted to other 
pursuits. His first knowledge of Mr. Cockran in particular 
(to whom it was his duty to direct his remarks) was in 
1841, when it was his (Dr. Martineau’s) privilege to preach 
the annual sermons of the Missionin Carter Lane, It was 
at the meeting afterwards that he first heard him speak. 
His speech was in favour of temperance, and he expressed 
himself upon the subject with such fervour that Mr. Fearon 
took a little offence at his remarks. He well remembered 
the half hostile and half friendly altercation which took 
place between them in consequence, and was struck with 
Mr. Corkran’s firmness, and the way in which he shrunk 
from giving offence toa man so excellent as Mr. Fearon. 


Mr. Corkran’s effort to do justice to the various forms of 


character, and make allowance for the various human 
weaknesses, seem to have given him eminent fitness 
for his work. Dr. Martineau concluded by stating that he 
moved the resolution with the deepest feelings of respect 
and attachment to Mr. Cockran. ; 

Mr. R. ROSCOE seconded the motion, which, on being 
put by the chairman, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CORKRAN, in acknowledging the vote, said he took 
it as a personal compliment from Dr. Martineau that he 
should have left his room on that evening to attend the 
meeting. He was much gratified by the prospect of 
having Mr. Enfield continuing as secretary. He could 
speak for his late colleague and himself, and say they 
both held Mr. Enfield in the deepest respect and venera- 
tion. 

The Rev. T. L. MARSHALL then moved a resolution of 
thanks to the workers at George’s Row Station, which 
Mr. T. C. CLARKE seconded, and it was carried, and then 
the Rev. LAWRENCE ScoTT briefly acknowledged the 
resolution, and expressed the deepest personal interest in 
the welfare of the Mission, although he should be soon 
removed from it to a kindred work in the north. The 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED moved a resolution appointing 
the committee and officers for the ensuing year. Mr. 
GODFREY SHAEN, in seconding the motion, expressed his 
gratification at the continuance of Mr. Enfield in his post 
as honorary secretary. The. meeting was brought to a 
close with a cordial voce of thanks to the chairman, pro- 
posed by Mr. CoRKAN, and carried with acclamation. 

Our report came to hand so late on Wednesday after- 
noon that we have been compelled very much to abridge it. 


BELFAST DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE 26th annual meeting of this Mission was held on 
Wednesday evening, in the Lecture Hall of the Second 
Congregation. The proceedings began at 7 30 and ended 
at 11 30. The room was filled with a most respectable 
audience. Mr. FUHR occupied the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN in opening the meeting spoke of the 
history of the Mission and its unsectarian spirit. As far 
as he could see and hear it was never in a more healthy 
state than now. - 

The Rev. J. C. STREET read the committee’s report, 
which showed that all the agencies of the Mission gave 
proof of growth, and Mr. Pollard’s labours were satis- 
factory. It was hoped ladies would be appointed on the 
new committee. The new rules passed in November 
now came into operation. It was stated that Mr. Taylor 
was the sole surviving trustee. The report of the ladies’ 
committee was also read, and with the treasurer's state- 
ment adopted, on the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by Mr. M‘Alester. The following is an abstract of 

THE MINISTER’S REPORT. 

The minister says that in attempting to bring before the 
friends of the Domestic Mission to the Poor of Belfast, his year’s 
work, he knows that the operations of this most excellent society 
have been placed so often before the public, that it would be 
impossible to bring forward anything new or striking. During 
the 26 years of its existence, it has in every conceivable way 
waged war against poverty, misery, and sin. igeouonsies 
done is of such a nature that it cannot be easily estimated, nor 
brought under your immediate notice. Much of our time has 
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gladly received. 


to turn the downward glance upward to God; ministering in every 
way tothe wants of the people who have from time to time 
come under our care. During last year the winter set in early 
and severe; the cold, frost, and snow lasting long, work scarce 
and poverty great, causing much sickness amongst the poor 
people. As family after family kept falling out of work, the 
long cold winter, with its strong frost and fireless grates, made 
things much harder than they otherwise would have been, I 
must here thank those kind friends of the Mission who sub- 
scribed so liberally during the winter months to the funds for the 
special relief of the poor. The winter has been hard indeed, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that much starvation has been 
averted by the timely aid of our friends. Many starving poor 
have been reached by this Mission who would never have been 
helped but for its existence. After detailing a number of cases, 
the minister goes on to say:—I have during this year made 
2,991 visits; and in no case have my visits been unwelcome; but 
on the contrary, in every house I have been requested to come 
again; nor do I remember a single prayer that has not been 
I have again and again been asked to come 
back soon, and pray with them, I have made 845 sick visits, 
in almost all of which I have had to read and pray, and in every 
case, whether they knew me or not, I have been requested to 
come again soon. This has given me much encouragement. 

Work.—Again do I record my thanks to my numerous friends 
who have helped me so much in giving work for so many persons, 
Since my last report I have through these friends got work for 
no less than 31 persons. I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that in all I report to have done, I have never failed to have the 
generous sympathy and kindly aid of the ladies’ committee. In 
everything they have been mast kind and helpful. 

Belfast Charitable Society.—Into this institution we have been 
able to get two deserving persons, 

Gibraltar Training Shif.—Upon this ship I have been the 
means of getting five destitute children, who would otherwise 
have been running about the streets. 

Old Bray Court Industrial School, Dublin.—Into this school, 
by the help of one of our ladies of the relief committee, I was 
able to get two orphan girls, who are doing well. 

Band of Hofe.—This Society has held its meetings almost 
monthly. throughout the year, with an average attendance of 
over 62, at which meetings 64 pledges have been taken. The 
Band of Hope Committee hereby tender to R. M‘Calmont, Esq., 
their very warm thanks for his ever willing help to them, 

Sunday School.—This branch, like all the other branches of 
the Mission, has steadily gone on improving throughout the year; 
the average attendance of teachers and scholars being morning 
96, evening 116; last year morning 86, evening 103. This does 
not show the actual increase, as we have lost many from various 
causes.- In 1878 we had 85 families upon our list, this year we 
had 98, being an increase of 13. 

Bible Class.—Held a Bible class during the winter months on 
Tuesday evenings; average attendance, 10. 

Friday Evening Mutual Improvement Class,—This class has 
been a success. It has met each week, with an average attend- 
ance of 15. » 

Distribution of Prizes.—-On the 2nd January, 1879, the dl 
miums were distributed to our Sunday school scholars ; 
premiums are given as marks of approbation for regular attend- 
ance and good conduct. The distribution took place in the 
Stanhope-street schoolrooms, kindly lent for the occasion by 
Miss Whitla and Mrs. Smith. Fifty-five prizes were given; 
35 firsts (the attendance varying from 92 to 99 times,) and 20 
seconds (the attendance varying from 84 to 90 times, with two 
or three exceptions) who could only attend the afternoon school.) 
Some ladies provided means for a New Year’s party when 94 
parents, 140 scholars, and a few friends, in all over 234 sat down 
to a good tea. At the same meeting we hada on for the 
Children’s Hospital, King-street, which amounted to £2, 4s. Id. 

Sunday Services. —On each Sunday morni is a 
children’s service, at which many parents as well as strangers 
attended ; average attendance, 94. The evening service varies 
from the morning, it being a regular service like that of any 
other church. At this, the parents of our children of the ‘le 
school and strangers may be seen almost any Sunday night; — 
average attendance at this service, 82, being as many as the 
church will comfortably hold; in summer, sometimes, we have 
to cram in 120 or more. : 

Wednesday Evening Religious Service.—These services have 
been held almost throughout the year, with an average attendance 
of 44. p 

The report closes with references to special services 
Friday, Christmas, &c., and with thanks to Dr, Brice Sm 
for his ever willing advice, attendance, and for other enefits 


which he has conferred upon the poor; and to Messrs. Davidson 


and Leslie for their kindness in giving the poor medicine free of 
charge. ~~. 

A vote of appreciation of Mr. Pollard’s labours was 
passed unanimously. ee 

Mr. POLLARD replied, and then a vote of gratitude to 
the ladies was also passed unanimously. 7 4 

It was then proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded 
by Mr. JOHN CAMPBELL, treasurer, that a list of 18 
gentlemen and ladies be the managing committee. _ 

Mr. CAMPBELL hoped the presence of the ladies on 
committee would help to moderate the feeling that had 
prevailed. This being seconded, ae 

The Rev. ALEX. GORDON submitted an amendment 
that another list of gentlemen and ladies be the 
committee, the primes ee bemls convener, © € na 
he said, so nicely balanced had parties. been, that 
— of absence or illness iecdat the vote at com- 
mittee meetings. (Interruption) In the _ prope 
those who were called outsiders, not i 


of the two congregations. This Mr. J _ ROGERS 
seconded, as there had been great discussions in com- 


mittee, it was well to change some of the met 
for the year omit the clergy. f a oe P 
Mr. SPACKMAN spoke of the desirability of having a 
printed list of the names to be chosen. ae 
Mr. FISHER s of the new rules as amere ba 
without them all would have been peace. A nnmbe 
other speakers addressed the meeting, and there was son 
confusion from time to time. When the Chai 
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be unanimous or dissolve. It was moved that Mr. Taylor 
do take the chair, but he declined to act, and Mr. Fuhr 
dissolved the meeting. Much dissatisfaction prevailed 
with this decision. The meeting so dismissed was much 
better conducted than the one held last year, and the 
principal speakers studied moderation. 


of members, and of the general public. The chair was occupied 
by the Rev. D, Thompson. The programme consisted of 
anthems, glees, songs, and choruses. Several instrumental 
selections were also given. In addition to the members of the 
choir, a number of friends kindly gave their services, and two 
hours were pleasantly spent. A vote of thanks was passed by 
acclamation to those who took part in the concert, and after the 
National Anthem had been sung the audience separated. 


HULME: EMBDEN-STREET.—On Sunday last the twentieth 
anniversary sermons of the Hulme branch of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission were preached by the Rev. C. T. Poynting, 
B.A. The congregations were good, especially that in the even- 
ing, when there was scarcely a vacant seat. The collections, 
which were made in aid of the day and Sunday schools, were 
larger than for several years past. The singing, which was led by 
a full choir, was earnest and impressive. 


HALIFAX: NORTHGATE END CHAPEL.—The anniversary 
services of the Sunday school were held on Sunday, when the 
Rev. W. Carey Walters preached morning and evening. In the 
afternoon Mr. Walters gave an address to the scholars. In 
coming to Halifax the preacher was amongst people who well 
remember the work of his father here, and it was very gratifying 
to notice the interest with which the son’s words were listened to, 
Morning and afternoon the chapel was almost full, but in the 
evening every available place was occupied. The collection for 
the day was £35. 15s. old. 


HUDDERSFIELD : FITZWILLIAM-STREET PHILHARMONIC 
SocreTy.—The last concert for the season 1878-9, took place on 
Wednesday evening week, in the Unitarian schoolroom, when 
the room was filled to overflowing. These concerts have been 
given monthly during the last five or six winters, and the 

| improvement manifested by the band reflects great credit upon 
the Rev. J. Thomas, B.A., by whom they have been trained. 
The programme contained several rather ambitious selections, 
but it was gone through almost without a hitch. Miss Davenport 
played the pianoforte part of Mendelssohn’s concerto with perfect 
confidence and brilliant execution. Mr. Thomas’s violin solo 
was loudly encored, and he responded, Perhaps, of the 
orchestral music ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville” was most enjoyed 
by the audience, and during the playing of the ballet music some 
of the youths at the back were unable to restrain their ardour. 
“*Le Ménetriér de St. Waast” is a most beautiful piece of music. 
It was well rendered, Mr. Thomas taking the violin solo, Mr. 
John Schofield meanwhile conducting. At the conclusion 
Mr. Thomas announced that, all being well, the entertainments 
would be resumed next winter. The //wuddersfield Examiner 
says this society has reached a high standard of excellence, and 
it is to be hoped that nothing may arise to hinder its further 
progress. According to the list issued with the programme, 45 
members of the band took part in the concert of Wednesday. 


SOLOMON RAY. 


EUGENE S. HALL. 
A HARD, close man was Solomon Ray; 
Nothing of value he gave away ; 
He hoarded and saved, 
He pinched and shaved, 
And the more he had, the more he craved, 


The hard-earned dollars he toiled to gain 
a him little but care and pain; 
‘or little he spent, 
And all he lent,— 
He made it bring him twenty per cent. 


Such was the life of Solomon Ray; 

The years went by and his hair grew gray, 
His cheeks grew thin, 
And his soul within 

Grew hard as the dollars he worked to win. 


But he died, one day, as all men must, 
For life is fleeting, and man but dust. 
The heirs were gay 
That laid him away, 
And that was the end of Solomon Ray. 


They quarrelled now who had little cared 
For Solomon Ray while his life was spared. 
His lands were sold, 
And his hard-earned gold 
All went to the lawyers, I am told. 


Yet men will cheat, and pinch, and save, 
Nor carry their treasures beyond the grave. 
All their gold, some day, 
Will melt away 
Liket he selfish savings of Solomon Ray. 
——————————— SS 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday, morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut then 
down. 


BIRKENHEAD.—The Treasurer of the Birkenhead Hospital 
Sunday Fund has received from the Unitarian Church, per Rev. 
W. Binns, the sum of £15. 5s. 

BANBRIDGE, IRELAND.—The first open monthly meeting of 
the Banbridge branch of the Non-Subscribing Presbyterian 
‘Temperance Association, was held on Thursday evening, May Ist, 
in the vestry of the First Presbyterian Meeting-house, and was in 
every respect successful, upwards of fifty persons being present. 
— 


Lonpon.—The annual social meeting of the parents of the 
Sunday school children was held. at Stamford-street Chapel, on 
Wednesday the 7th inst. After the tea, a very pleasant evening 
was passed in social intercourse between the parents and teachers, 
several of the old scholars being also present. The Rev. T. 
Dunkerley, B.A., delivered an appropriate address, and recita- 
tions were given by Mr. Boddy. The musical arrangements of 
the evening were under the direction of one of the superintendents, 
Mr. Callow, who was efficiently assisted by members of ‘the 
chapel choir, 


LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On the occasion 
of the Rev. J. J. Wright leaving Leicester for Ireland a farewell 
tea party was held in the above place. A numerously attended 
meeting was held in the evening. In the course of the evening 
many friends, especially young people, spoke of the good they 
had gained under Mr. Wright’s ministry, and also in the various 
classes he had conducted. Just before Mr. Wright stood up to 
address the meeting, a beautiful and useful oaken cabinet was 
suddenly uncovered bearing this inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the 
Rey. J. J. Wright by the members of the Free Christian Church 
Social Union, Literary and Bible classes, as a tribute of esteem 
on his leaving Leicester for Belfast.” Previous to this a near 
and dear friend had privately put in Mr. Wright’s hands Robert 
Browning’s complete works, in six volumes, as a mark of his 
esteem. 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIoN.—The 
ninth and last general meeting (session 1878-9) was held at Miles 
Platting on Sunday. In the absence of the president, the Rev. 
W. G. Cadman occupied the chair. The meeting was opened 
with a hymn. After some formal business the Rev. Joseph 
Freeston delivered an address on ‘Illustrations of Moral and 
Religious Lessons.” He strongly urged upon teachers the 
importance of systematic teaching, recommending them to read 
and study the lessons given in Zvachers’ Notes. Let teachers 
get a clear idea what is the great object of their lesson, and then 
teach it, using the Bible or any other book, or even something 
from the newspaper, to illustrate it. Mr. Freeston exhibited a 
tabulated list of lessons prepared. by himself, extending over 
12 months. In the discussion Messrs. Benson, Thompson, 
Turner, Parry, and the Rev. W. G. Cadman took part. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Freeston for his excellent address. 


° 


Smyth, junr., Esq., M.A., C.E., occupied the chair, and 
lelivered an address on the rise and progress of the society. 
Several friends from other churches assisted in the amusements. 
The Rev. H. T. Basford gave an address, advocating the 
rinciples of total abstinence. The meeting was closed with the 
ion. Several persons afterwards joined the society. We 
are to learn that orthodox friends are willing to assist in 
‘this good and useful work. 


‘CHELTENHAM.—The Cheltenham Free Press on Saturday last 

ea lengthy report of a lecture at the Reform Club by the 

Rey. J. C. Hirst, on ‘‘Some of the Moral and Political Aspects 

of the Present Depression,” which was cordially received by a 
_ crowded audience. 


__ CAMBRIDGE.—On Sunday, the 11th inst., the services at the 
e Christian Church were conducted by the Rev. H. W. 
skey age The subject selected for the morning 
onferenc ion “The Influence of Science on Religious 
hought.””. _In a masterly address Mr. Crosskey pointed out 
that,- while at first glance the tendency of modern thought 
seemed to be towards a materialistic interpretation of the universe, 
on closer observation there is seen to be a continuous approach 
_ towards pure idealism as a solution of the problem of nature. 
ing conversation followed, which clearly showed how’ 
at fee “3 — of the latest scientific knowledge 
* / time. r. Crosskey’s eyening subject was ‘‘The 
Tendencies of Modern Religious Thought,” - and the large 


egation which was present were evidently impressed with 

the breadth of view, and the depth of religious and poetic feeling 
which characterised this fine discourse. Amongst those who 

_ were present on both occasions was the Rev, S. A. Steinthall, 
of Manchester, who, as treasurer of the Cambridge Fund, and 
one of the most earnest promoters of the movement, deserves 


the gratitude of all connected with it. It is neediess to The meeting was closed with prayer by the Rev. W. G. Cadman. 
say how glad his friends were to welcome him again after his | About 70 persons were present. 

some _ Aconsiderable number of members of the University | | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Wednesday evening, 7th inst., 

d lady students were present both morning and evening. The | the last meeting of the past session of the Mutual Improvement 


above services were held in accordance with the plan now being 

carried out by the Rev. A. Chalmers, of having frequent special 
_ discourses delivered in Cambridge by well-known ministers. On 
Seon, Amada Chalmers officiated in the morning and evening 
at the C of the Messiah, besides preaching the anniversary 
sermon at Cradley in the afternoon. On the evening of the 25th 
inst. the service will be conducted by the Rev. Charles Voysey, 


_ of London, who will no doubt attract a large attendance. 
_ DUKINFIELD : OLD CuareL SuNDAy ScHOoL,—The annual 
on last Sunday, in the morning by the Rev. 
skell, , and in the afternoon and evening by the 
Coe. In the course of his sermon Mr, Gaskell made 
Whision to the fact that 50 years ago he preached the 
ns for the Dukinfield school, and they were the 
pepe after he entered on his ministry. 
m children gave a choral service, when 
gs were given bythe Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., 
Coe. The attendance of parents and 
tions in the morning and 


Society, connected with the Church of the Divine Unity, was 
held. A very large company assembled for tea in the girls 
schoolroom, and at half-past seven o’clock the chair was taken 
by the President (Rev. Alfred Payne) when a new set of rules 
was adopted, the surplus funds distributed, &c. The assembly 
then adjourned to the boys’ schoolroom, which had been arranged 
for a conversazione, the tables being covered with books, 
microscopes, stereoscopes, old china vases, curiosities, &c., and 
decorated with hothouse plants. A telephone and a microphone 
were also exhibited. At intervals during the evening, pianoforte 
pieces were played by Misses * Lizzie Ellis, and H tt, Mr. R. 
Affleck and Master Willie Ellis, and songs were pleasantly ren- 
dered by Misses Harrison and Johnson, and Mr. J. Barker Ellis, 
A very pleasant evening was spent by all present. 
PLYMOUTH.—On Tuesday last the Rev. W. Sharman was 
ipod one of the Guardians of the Poor from the parish of 


TavisTocK: ABBEY CHAPEL.—The annual May service was 
held on Wednesday evening, May 7th, when the specified text, 


ee 
ey 


collections for the day amounted | Ecclesiastes 12-1, was preached from, to the assembled children, 
| to notice from the a) made by | by the Rev. Lindsey T, Badcock. Special hymns were fairly 
rt that the and its con- | sung by the children, and skilled and busy lady hands had worked 


th: with good effect in the decoration of this ancient and interesting 


eaifice. The pulpit and communion table were, as usual, the chief 
| points of attraction, the panels of the former being filled with 
moss and spring flowers artistically arranged; the whole presenting 
in | @ very beautiful appearance. rT; 
of} RAwTENSTALL.—At the Sunday-school anniversary services 
on Sunday last the congregations were the largest ever assembled 
| in the chapel, which was crowded to its OR AO, friends 
being present in large numbers from Newchurch, wi 


condition. | Saree 


= 


“ th 4 
oRE.—On Friday evening last a concert was given 
joolroom, Char evening sunjaindes the’ ° 


we 


several | 
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from Bury, Ramsbottom, Haslingden, Over Darwen, &c. The 


preacher was the Rev, S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool. Not- 
withstanding the existing strike in the cotton trade in the district, 
the collections reached the unprecedented sum of £30. 14s. 5d. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—The third lecture of the course in ¢x- 
position of Unitarian Christanity was by the Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey, of Birmingham, on Tuesday evening, May 6th. The 
subject was, ‘‘Salvation, What it Is, and How to be Obtained.” 


There were more than fifty present, mostly non-Unitarians, who 

seemed well satisfied with the able lecture and excellent replie 

to inquirers. Tracts were distributed and in some cases asked 

for. The lectures are awakening interest in the town, and ir 

drawing attention to our church and principles will do good. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

ERRATUM : CORRECTION IN LAST WEEK’s MORAL LEssoN.— 
In the last sentence the words “‘ It 1s exactly 1,0 Oo years since the great 
eruption of Vesuvius took place,” should be, “It is exactly 1,800 years 


&c. The eruption was in A.D, 79.—In the Dob Lane intelligence para 
graph last week for £15. 148 2d, read £25. 15s. 2d. 


DOMESTIC MISSION, BELFAST. 


To the Editors.—I am desired by the committee of the 
Domestic Mission to send to you the following resolutions 
unanimously adopted by them in reference to the paragraph 
which appeared in our local press, and which you copied in your 
last issue from the columns of the Northern Whig :— 

‘*That this committee express their strong disapproval of the 
action taken by or through one of their own number in fur- 
nishing to the local press a paragraph purporting to be a report 
of their meeting of the 22nd ult., and regard such action as a 
distinct breach of privilege.” 

**That the resolution be conveyed by the secretary to any 
paper in which such paragraph has appeared or may appear.” 

I beg you to find space for this brief note.—(Signed), 

James C, STREET, 


Rowellan, May 12th. Secretary. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street. —ADVT. 

‘*Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel ” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. I0s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADVT. 


EAN ROW.—ANNUAL SERMONS on May 18th, 
by the Rev. J. E. ODGERS, M.A. Morning, 10 30; evening, 6. 
Collections in aid of the Sunday School. 


LACKLEY.—ANNUAL SERMONS, May 18th. 

Morning (11), the Rev. FRANCIS H. JONES, B.A., of Oldham. 

Afternoon (3), the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, of Blackley. Evening 
(6 30), the Rev. CHAS. C. COE, F.R G.S., of Bolton. 


WINTON UNITARIAN FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, May 18th, by the Rev. J. ?, WRIGHT, of Belfast. ites, cE 
evening, 6 30. Collections in aid of the Church and School Funds. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
JUNE 4TH AND 5TH, 1879. 

The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will 
be held on Wednesday, June 4th, in Essex-street Chapel, Strand, London. 
The Service to commence at Eleven o'clock, conducted by the Rev. D. 
MAGINNIS, of Stourbridge. 

The SERMON will be preached by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of 
Bath. The usual Collection will be made at the close of the Service. 

The MEETING for the transaction of the business of the Association wil] 
then be held, the chair to be taken at Half-past One precisely by HENRY 
S. BICKNELL, Esq. (President). 

The CONFERENCE will commence at Half-past Ten o'clock on Thursday 
morning, June sth, in Essex-street Chapel. The Rev. CHARLES WICK 
STEED, B.A., will read a paper entitled, ‘‘ What's the Matter?” 


The COLLATION will be at Four o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, June sth, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham ‘Tickets 5s., if taken 
before Monday, June 2nd; on and after that day, 6s.; to be had at the 
office of the Association. 


HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


LONDON DOMESTIC Mis sfoONn. 


The ANNUAL MEETING was held on Monday, 12th May, at the 
Mission Building, Spicer-street, Spitalfields, PHILIP WORSLEY, Esq., 
in the chair, when the following resolutions were passed :— 

Moved by the CHarrRMAN, seconded by Mr. W. A. Suarre: “ That the 
reports of the Treasurer and Committee be received, approved, and adopted, 
and together with the report of the Missionary, be printed and circulated.” 

Moved by Mr. Stanron Preston, seconded by Mr. P. M. MARTINEAU : 
““That this meeting cordially thanks the Rev. Chas. Wicksteed for preaching 
the annual sermon for the Society, and the congregations of the Rosslyn Hi)! 
Chapel and other chapels, for allowing collections to be made on its behalf.’ 


Moved by the Rev. CuHartes WicksTEED, seconded by Mr. Atrrep 
Preston: “‘ That this meeting begs to offer to Mrs. Heywood their heartfelt 
s' > aged with her under the great sorrow which has befallen her in the 
det of her husband, their excellent Missionary; an event which has 
deprived the Mission of one who was peculiarly qualified for carrying out its 
purps whose valuable life gave promise of many years of useful and 
charitable work, and whose loss will long be deplored by many deeply- 
attached friends.” 

Moved by Dr. Martineau, seconded by Mr. Ricuarp Roscoe: “ That 
this meeting has heard with deep regret that Mr. Corkran has found it 
expedient to resign his office of itietnasy. They are fully sensible how 
much of its success the Mission owes to him, and to the spirit which he has 
infused into his work during the long period of his connection with it. They 
offer him their hearty thanks for his most valuable services, and their 
ayaaeany wire him in the cause which has led to his retirement; but would 
express their earnest hope that they may still have the benefit of his advice 
and assistance for many years to come.” 

Moved by the Rev. T. L. MARSHALL, seconded ue is, T. CHatrritp 
Crarke: “ That this meeting begs to express to the Rey, Lawrence Soott, 
to Mr. Barrow, Mr. Brabner, Mr. Noakes, Mr. Wade, and others, its sincere 
thanks for the manner in which, out of regard to their late friend, and to the 
welfare of the Mission, they have taken up the work at George's Row, 
when Mr. Heywood was obliged to lay it down; and by their kindness and 
pee oy | have done so much to carry on the various plans which he had set 
on foot.” 


Moved the Rey. P. H. Wicksterp, seconded -by Mr. Goprney 


SnHagn: “ the followi entlemen be the officers for the ensuing 
abil yoreng € Mr. -P. M. i . Committee: Messrs. W. C. 
» John Brabner, Rev. Drummond, Bernard Lewis, Hugh 
enanies ye How SN Riegeasty, w. bad pe I, M. wae 
ip Worsley, u v. Jeffery see og with power to add 1 
their number not to exceed | . Auditers: Mr. F. R. Parker, Mr, Percy 
ford. Secretary: Mr. Edward Enfield.” 


On the motion of Mr. Corkan the thanks of the meeting were given (+ 
Mr. Worsley for presiding on this occasion. 
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COMING WEEK. 


RLACKLEY.—On a at 10 30 and 6 30, annual 
sermons by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A.; at 3, the 
Rev. Joseph Freeston. 

DEAN ROW.—On Sunday, at ro 30 and 6, annual 
sermons by the Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A. 


services 
ews. 


OVER DARWEN.—On Sunday, sueveness 
at 3 and 6 30, by the Rev. J. Hardinge Matth 

SWINTON.—On a we at 3 and 6 30, annual sermons 
by the Rev. J. J. Wright 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, annual 
sermons by the Rev. R. A. moreeter ad B.A. 


DE NDLE TON UNITARIAN. ‘FREE 
CHU RCH.—On Sunday, May 18, the ANNUAL 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. R. A. ARM- 


STRONG, B.A. ° Special Collections will be made in aid 
of the Chu rch Funds. Services at ro 45 and 6 30 
VER,.D A R Ww E N. The Second 


SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will 
be held on Sunday, May x8th. Preacher, the Rev. 
J. HARDINGE NM. ATTHEWS. Service in the after- 
noon at 3 o'clock, and in the evening at 6 30. Collection 
at each service. ‘Tea will be provided for friends from a 
distance : char "Be, 6d. each. 


STLEY.—SERMONS, May 25th. 
Preacher, the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON. 
Services : Afternoon at 3; Evening at 6 30. 


IVINGTON.—The ANNUAL SER- 

MONS on Sunday week, May 2sth. Preacher, 

Rev. W. M. AINSWORTH. Service to begin at three 

p.m. oo Collection will be made in aid of the Sunday 
School. 


EWCHURCH.—The ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, on asth, by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
of Sunderland. Service: Afternoon, half- — two; 
Evening, at six o'clock 


LOCKPORT .AUNITARIAN 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SERMONS will 
be preached on Sunday, May a2sth, by the Rev. DR. 
ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, late of Chicago, U.S., 

when Collections will be made in aid of the Church 
Funds. Friends are invited to attend. The Services 
commence in the morning at ro 45, and in the evening 
«it 6 30. 


ILTONmSTREEBT, CHAPEL, 
DENTON. 


OPENING SERVICES on .Saturday, May age 
at Three o'clock, Dedicatory Prayer, Rev. G. 
WELLS, M.A. Devotional Service, Rev. LAWRENCE 
SCOTTY. Sermon, Rev. DOWSON, B.A. A 
Selection-ofHymns and ‘Anthems will also be sung. 

After Service TEA will be provided in the Co-operative 
Hall. ‘lickets, 1s. ‘Tea on the tables at Five o'clock. 

In the evening a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in 
the Chapel, chair to be taken by ROBT. KENYON, 
Esq., when the following gentlemen are expected to take 
part in the tap) 9G a :—The Mayor of Manchester 
Cc. S. Grun G Rea ), Revs. Lawrence Scott, H. E. 
jowson, B.A H. Well rs “<2 nent Black, M.A., 
P.M, hisettecs, M. A., ance, B.D., Frank 
Jones, B.A., Douglas Walmsley: B.A. ; Mr. Councillor 
‘Ashton, John Phillips, Esq., Harry’ Raw: Ls gE As sf 

Charles Hibbert, Esq., Thomas Thornely, 
Soe Brooks, .Esq., Samuel Buckley, Say a ee 
falmsley, Esq. 


On Sunday, May 2sth, the Opening Services will be 
continued as follows:—Morning (10 39), Rev. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. Afternoon (2 30), Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKE Ey: M.A, Evening (6 30), Rev. LAWRENCE 
SCOTT. Collections will be made at the close of each 
Service. 

The committee are very anxious that the building 
should be opened free from debt, and therefore make an 
earnest appeal to all friends of the Unitarian cause to 
nid them in their endeavours towards that desirable 
object. 

The building is estimated to cost about 41,060, towards 
which £728. 3s. 6d. has been subscribed, leaving a deficit 
of £331. 138. 6d. still to be raised. 

Donations from friends who are unable to attend will 
be thankfully received by the treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Know ae Examiner Office, Denton; or ‘the secretary, 
Mr. J. D. Robinson, Howard Lane, Denton. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The ANNUAL SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL will be 
held in the Free Trade Hall on Whit Sunday, June rst. 
Mr. JOHN HEYS will conduct the Devotional Service, 
and the Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON will deliver 
the Address. THOS. RAWSON, Eszq., will preside at 
the Organ. . 

Hymns from the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association's Hymns and Choral Songs (sth series), will 
be sung as follows:—1. ‘‘ Joyfulness.” 2. Ban is the 
Sabbath Day.” 3. ‘*O Bird so Blithe.” 4. ‘*Sandon.” 
5. ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 6. “Hermon.” . 

24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, 

Ardwick. Hon. Sec. 


ROV I N CIAL ASSEMBLY.—The 
next MEETING will be held at Oldham on 
‘Thursday, June 19th, and any notice of motion must be 
in my hands before May 19th. 
H. E. DOWSON, Secretary. 

Gee Cross, Manchester. 


i EST RIDING UNITARIAN 
MISSION.—PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at omg on 

Wednesday, June rth, 1879. cher, Rev. Dr, 

kOBT. LAIRD COLLIER, of Leactnd Chairman, 

}: AMES KITSON, Esq., J Leeds. A Deputation 

rom the. British and F oreign be re Association will 


be present. 
WILLIAM BLAZEBY, Sec. 


CHRIST THE REVEALER;; or, “the 

REVELATION of GOD and M AN i in the SON 
of GOD and the SON of MAN. By J. Hamilton 
Thom. A new and revised edition. In the same 
volume TWO ESSAYS by Mr. Thom, re-printed, with 
the Editor's paren, from the 7) heological Review.— 
x, On ae octrine of an Eternal Son. 2. On Prayer. 
Price 2s. 

This Le is published, with the kind consent and 
aid of the Author, Ny oy of the Council of the 
British and Forei: nitarian Association, as a book 
= suitable ber presentation to religious inquirers. 


HRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 
aan ant ar The New Series. By John James 
ayle ri . 


ETTERS of JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
my eet his Life, Edited by John Hamilton 


L 


bee a hese Works will be 

t sent, paid, at 
the prices stated, for ips, or office yable 
to Henry Brace, 37, street, Strand, Toute, 


RT a i ela a aes Se SS 


a 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


Post free, 1s. 6d. pay 


AND OF FAITH MESSENGFR; 
(UNITARI AN AND DNVeageeee 


Vo and 4 
Address, Gcoopwy¥ N p. \RMBY, “WAKFFIELD. 


Now ready, price ros. 6d., post free, a New and 


Original Work, entitled, 
HE OPINIONS OF MR. ‘DE 
MONKTON on the ORIGIN, or Basis, of each 
MIRACLE of HOLY WRIT, separately. considered ; 
together with much other matter of great interest, par- 
ticularly the Birth, Healing Art, Works, and the 
RESURRECTION of JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
Faithfully transcribed and put into plain English, &c., &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, peck ys Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Manchester: John Heywood, Ridgefield, John 
Dalton-street. 


LADY. w wishes to recommend her 

Governess, who is leaving at Midsummer, after 
having been with her six years: thorough English, music, 
French, and the rudiments of German and Latin.— 
Address C. H. Wolff, The Clough, Hale, near Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


OV ERNESS. —A Young Lady, aged 


19, who has had a liberal education and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of French, German, and music by a 
three years’ residence in Germany’ and Paris, wishes a 
Situation as GOVERNESS, where the children are 
young.—Address A. T. C., care of Miss Chalmers, 
Hay’ man's Green, West Derby, Liverpool. 


OR SALE,’ the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of the Middle-class Boarding 
School cep by the late Benjamin Templar, at 
South The premises are healthily situated, and 
the sc nee in full working order.—For particulars apply 
to ol bar Watts, Ph. D., 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank SHAWCROSS, Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 

Terie oA Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
i 


apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


DGD 5: CH OO, “5S. 1 Orne. 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Wer. 
G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May x, 1879. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. EDWIN SMIT H 
M,A. (London and Heidelberg), Head Master. Mr. G. 
U. HENSON (London University), Second Master. 
Thorough teaching in English and Science. » London 
Matriculation Class. Prospectus and Educational Notes 
on application, SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
May rst, 1879. 


DUCATION.IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class te aching 
and kind hn French and German are alternately 
spoken niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Miss 
M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany), who has passed the Prussian State Examina- 
tion, and possesses the experience of several first-class 
English schools, receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the excellent 
College of the town, with home assistance. Climate very 
healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other mineral springs. 
English and German references. For terms and further 
particulars address as above. 6 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, Bes Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


BracxroorCxannine De cacce 
39, QUEEN SQUARE, 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors, Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. ‘Terms on application. 


ICYCLES.—The largest & best-selected 

Stock in Manchester. Challenges Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELDERKIN’S B 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester. 


Harry WV ILLIAMSON, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 
RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 


SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing ayo) and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, a Pace 


MAUD 
122, inser’ STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orpers anp REparrs ProMPTLY 
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"hex RCUTED. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, wentie 
a ere IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
Deformity lestruments; Artificial Limbs 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Su aires 5 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, 
Manchester. 


“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 


Sap ae 
Belts 
Old Milgute, 


eI, Fashionably ee and Fit teed, 
from ros. Wee YNOR'S, 
FitDinGs 34 OXFORD STREET, 


LONGFORD BU 
MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


[S4Ac NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early ee 
All Be on supplied as usual at the ae ae 
‘OR TION STREET, 
‘And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOO 


E Sime 2 
* All the Newest 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 
257, Oxvoun-sr. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


IcYCLE Depot, | 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers rd send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGEN’ ROAD, SAL. FORD. 


PHILLIPS & “SON? 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEAN NSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's, 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


“NAT IONAL " Convertible DESK. 
1.D.E.5.0.T AA MAN DSC OR 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, | 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 


| and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STRE ET, MANCHESTEP 


DMUND THOMPSON, 


| 


MANUFACTURER, 0, CHEE THAM HILL ROAD | 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, ” Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, *Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers | 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made | 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. | Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


IS DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 


are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 

CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. : 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a- dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS_ and 

GLOVERS, & Children’s des¢ NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


' 


if OC KE.» ce O sab 

PIANOFORTES, 

AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
(List Gratis.) 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


TOOK Bes Orme 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
ols Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


p M. TIMMIS & CO. are now palling 


one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 
TRUNKS. 


THE “DREADNOUGHT.” | 
x8in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 26in. 28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 T2/- 14/- 16/- 


Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” grained oak, 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout. 
2zin, 24in. 27in. goin. 

12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for rs. extra. 

We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
‘CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


48, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 


Ro Speer 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
oF Town or Country. 
References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


Wiiuam Morris & Co, 


_ 


HOSIERS’ & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S 
OUTFITTERS, 
z 65) Sa. Le eee Oat Des 


SHOWING a EIR R "PARIS NOVELTIES 
n all Departments. 
Special oa on given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
linen, and Lace Goods and Children’s Millinery. 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARASOLS. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. “EsTABLISHED 1772. 


eh H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF tae LARGEST STOCKS IN THE Kinepom, 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered Carriage Free. 


Ri: H. Brock cELBANK, 


CARRIAGE We ee i oa 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


S ities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
re Phaeton undex 4 cwt., and Paten! t Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE. 
; 1s THE 

BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior arualisies now 
ae See The above i shi paiecataae eA 
beverine, soneabeie so" times the yon Bo 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 15.) 15. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 


’ 


VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND | 


| 


May 16, 1879. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 

’ Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 

choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 

buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berpers, Decorations, GoLD MoucpIncs, PAINTERS 
VARNISHES, &e., &ce. 


PORT ¥ WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly raren - in De 

brilliant condition, and with no loss by_ sedi 
| recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
| bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 

Excellent Wines at 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 

JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, 

26, Market-street, Manchester, 
Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


en Sh cara NGTH FOR THE WEAK. 
The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 


| is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 


9, Lord-st., 


' 


LIEBIG’S CHERAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
HOSPHATES, a, 

a nutritious and heres Ga Essence, highly recom 

mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession ‘ 


fe the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 

onan s, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Wat ness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, . 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious. 


(Testimonial from Sir CHARLES Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 


“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial 


results. I find it to bea very pure preparati ancien: J 
amongst other things free and pees ig 
highly diffused, and when persevered with ey always 


seemed to give "fresh life to “or languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
oh gish, the lazy and languid arise in the = 
refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for 
pocket or business.” CHARLES Locock, M. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD» 


is the true strength giver ang er: pene ae 

both body and brain, supp! 
power, and nerve and beatae " “it rr pg at = 
medicine, being ope different to anything ever 
introduced to the public, and tastes like ab ose 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD — 
purifies and -enriches the Blood, sont 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens 4 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes th 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. = 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., in Sok q 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it 
procure it to order, and there is a babe saving 
the larger sizes, nat 
Prospectus with Testimonials and 
sent free on application. 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. ici 


To prevent confusion when you vask | 
CuemicaL Foop see air 
Agents sell all our ee 
which are numerous. ememb 
CuemiIcaLt Foop SS : 
bearing the Government Stamp. 

‘The public are warned against ous 
tions, which are manufactured to : 
Bah our renee and are sold in 
many Country Chemists, to guard ag 
we are willing to forward our CHE 
= ced part upon receipt of rs 8 or P 

rder, 


X 


LIEBIG & CO. 


and inritation, inducing h pry 
For these symptoms use Epps's Glycers 
cerine, inthese agreeable confections 
to the glands at the moment they | 
of sucking, becomes actively 4 
and 1s. boxes, labelled “* JAMES Erps & 
pathic Chemists, London.” A lette: 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest 
an extended trial, 1 have found | 
of considerable benefit (with or 
in almost all forms of t : 
clear thé voice. In no case 

Yours faithfully, Gorpon Howwes 
Physician to the Municipal Throat ‘an 


; a 


NOTICE? * 
. The UNITARIAN HERALD will be s 
post from the Office, to all cea of Py 
Kingdom, at the following ch 
Three Months 
Six Months ......00.0+-e000% 
bare eg 
The HERALD ts itt 
transmission abroad, and can 
of the Continent, the 
States, Jor 8s. Sd. per annum, ein ry 


ges =) 


eee tee ee wees 


ru 
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SMITH.—On the 27¢! 


Sat 
Marriage, 


NEWTON—ECCLES.—On the h inst., at 
Edmund Newton, to Mary Jane, third da 
Hees oan : 


ac iat te ty 


. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


From a very pleasant paper in the Clergyman’s 
Magazine, entitled “ Bishop Selwyn in a Black Country 
Parish,” we extract the following remarks, because they 
bear upon the subject of Short Pastorates which was 
lately ventilated in our columns by Mr. Frank Taylor: 
“T don’t know how it is: I ordain a large number of 
men every year, but as soon as their two years are 
expired they are off in search of green fields. Some 
of them like one sort of service, some,another, and 
most of them take kindly to pretty churches and pretty 
decorations and pretty music; but few have any 
stomach for work.” 


A writer in the Contemporary Review gives a very 
hopeful account of elementary education in France. 
He says that as regards popular instruction, no fault 
-can be found with the third Republic. Primary 
schools multiply on all sides; the Chambers have just 
voted the foundation of Normal schools in all the 
departments for the training of male and female 
teachers; higher primary schools, corresponding in 
some sense to the German Real Schulen, are to be 

_ established in all the chief towns of the arrondisse- 
ments, and perhaps of the cantons; finally, girls’ 
schools are to be started, the State at last recognising 
the duty of interesting itself in the’education of women, 
as much as in that of men. 


The Graphic thinks Cardinal Newman in describ- 
ing liberalism as having no positive truth, ignored 
plain facts, “since all the Protestant churches 

'melude members who would call*themselves reli- 
ious liberals, and Dr. Newman can hardly assert 

t there is nothing positive in Protestant dogmas.” 
‘The heresy which Dr. Newman describes as having 

been favourable to the peaceful development of all 
shades of opinion, the Gvap/ic thinks has been the 
means of destroying bigotry and superstition. ‘“ Even 
in Catholic countries,” it asks, “Can there be a return 
to the old times in which divergence from the accepted 
faith was met by fire and sword? Cardinal Newman 
_ would not say so, yet there can be no other way of 
compelling outward harmony.” The issue which he 
_@ouses is “ finally dead.” 


, “Democracy in Victoria,” in the May Fortnightly, 

should be read as, seemingly, a very genuine picture 

_ Of affairs there. In respect to the labourers who have 
thriven there, the writer says :— 

__ There is less drunkenness than in England; the women dress 

better, and never work in the fields, except on emergencies ; 

_ €ducation is more valued than at home; and money is often laid 


‘4 thaps greater than that of 

d, the sceptical English upper class and the 
pulation of the English = towns being alike 
ong us, How strong the Puritan element is in 
inferred from the facts that, with one exception, 
d on the State railways, that all 
d on that day, that even a largo 
by private subscription is closed by 
that ee are closed by law 


) throughout the day to all 


¥s| most prominently to the front. 
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belong to the non-orthodox party of the French 
Protestant Establishment. M. Vernes, the President 
of the Protestant Consistory, which is largely orthodox, 
has, in consequence, publishéd a protest against the 
above appointments, both on account of their character 
and also as being made without consulting the Consis- 
tory, and in face of a great majority opposed to them. 
Moreover, the President of the Republic himself has 
also been appealed to on the subject, and, in reply to 
an address from several orthodox consistories, is 
reported to have expressed himself as follows :—You 
are wrong in feeling any alarm as to the intentions of 
the Government. What hostility can it entertain 
against Protestantism? I consider the Protestant 
Church to be the mother of the democracy of modern 
times. If, therefore, the Government meditated 
infringing the liberties of any church, which I deny, 
the Reformed Church would be the last to have any- 
thing to fear on that head.” Having been asked 
whether the Government would authorise the meeting 
of a synod, the President replied that a synod would 
be convoked whenever all the groups of the French 
Protestants called for one. The Francais construes 
this answer as tantamount to a refusal. 


Professor Swing, in an article in the A//iance, com- 
mends the purpose of Unity, and quoting from it E. 
E. Hale’s letter, says.if Unitarians “will raise the flag 
of Unity in the sense of brotherhood,” it will be “the 
best flag that can wave over any religion.” He says 
though “never displeased with the looks of this 
theological personage, I shall henceforth feel that 
Unitarianism is really good looking.” To this Unity 
replies:—We cordially thank him, but still think the 
article is not quite just to Unitarians nor to us. We 
shall not dispute on a question of taste, as where he 
adds that though “ Unitarianism is really good looking,” 
it is “not quite so charming as a broad orthodoxy. 
Broad orthodoxy is the handsomest child of the period.” 
But this child is so rare! Even Prof. Swing met 
obstacles in establishing a “broad orthodoxy,” and 
only his personal power and popularity made the 
expansion a graceful success. Seldom does the attempt 
reach so happy aresult. ‘This editor, for instance, once 
preached in the.same denomination with Prof. Swing, 
and for heresies no worse than his was gently ~ but 
firmly cast out of the Presbyterian ministry, and had to 
seek the broader Unitarian fellowship. Many Uni- 
tarians have become such through a similar process. 
They find there a hospitable home when driven out 
elsewhere. It is quite natural that they should think 
Unitarianism broader than orthodoxy, and quite human 
that they should say so in their weaker moments. 


In addressing the British and Foreign School Society, 
Dean Stanley referred to the movement for the relaxa- 
tion of those legal barriers, if legal barriers they were, 
which prevented the ministers of different legal de- 
nominations from fulfilling the wishes of the departed 
in the national churchyards of this country. The 
difficulty, he observed, they had to encounter in this 
matter was the same as the British and Foreign School 
Society had to encounter—the unwillingness to admit 
that there could be any community of opinion among 
different classes of Englishmen. The difficulty always 
brought forward was, that the moment the burial 
measures were carried out, an opportunity would be 
afforded for different sections breaking out against 
each other with recriminations and consequent dangers. 
This argument was, howeyer, capable of being applied 
in an adverse direction. Those occasions, the most 
solemn in human life, were the occasions on which 
common principles of belief and of humanity came 
The eases where the 
common principles of religious Christian belief and of 
humanity were most fully vindicated, were the most 
solemn and serious occasions of life. There was a 
line of Virgil, quoted by Mr. Fox, shortly after the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in the House of Commons, in 
order to extinguish any possible rising of party 
animosity on. that occasion. It was scarcely a trans- 
latable line, but it had been well paraphrased by a 
young poet thus ;— — 

Tears waken tears, and honour honour brings, 

a reg AR ma 
That fecling was deeply rooted not only in our 
Chustian but our human nature, and made ‘sim believe 


‘that he should be an ass. 


Price id. 


that any such rising of sectarian feeling in the most 
serious moments of our existence was in the highest 
degree improbable. There was a fine scene in one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, where a Presbyterian and an 
Anglican minister were brought together. They imme- 
diately commenced a dispute on the relative merits of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. During the dispute 
the executioner enters, and tells them that sentence of 
death has been passed upon both of them. Their 
dispute is extinguished, and each rushes to the other’s 
arms, saying, “‘ My brother, my brother, I have sinned.” 


The other day, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, paid 
a visit to Taunton, and in his charge, made it a matter 
of rejoicing, that 100 Episcopal bishops should gather 
together from all parts of the world at Lambeth, and 
described it as a charming spectacle of Union and 
brotherly love. We cannot help feeling deeply thank- 
ful for another meeting on Tuesday last, and having a 
sort of curiosity as to how all those bishops would 
regard the following incident at Newchurch on Tues- 
day. ‘The locality was in mourning for the loss of the 
Rev. Jonathan Hargreaves, a Baptist minister, and side 
by side with the officiating minister at the funeral 
ceremony in the chapel there stood the Rev. A. J. 
Harrison, vicar of Waterfoot. The testimony which 
the Vicar bore to the merits of his Baptist colleague 
will be read with great pleasure everywhere. Before 
the concluslon of the service, he said “ he was glad to be 
permitted to express the sense of public loss which all 
felt in the death of their beloved friend. He was sure 
that his (the speaker’s) own parish would suffer greatly. 
The decease was an invaluable help to him, for in 
numberless instances had he helped on the work of 
Jesus Christ in that parish as frankly, as amicably, and 
as enthusiastically as it was possible to do. Though 
they belonged to different denominations, yet they all 
belonged to the one Church of Christ, and it was to 
him no small satisfaction to stand there on behalf of 
his own parish to express the affectionate and the con- 
tinual remembrance in which the deceased would be 
held by all the parishioners. On several occasions 
when he (the Vicar) had been struck down by illness, 
and with prolonged affliction, but for the decease the 
parochial work would not have been attended to. But 
in such circumstances the parishioners had received a 
sweeter, a more tender, and a more consoling ministra- 
tion from the deceased than that they could have 
received from himself.” 


Punch puts the following as “a Cardinal Point” — 
Most Venerable Cardinal Newman, your Eminence 
has well earned your Scarlet Hat. It is to yourself, 
probably, that the Pope owes the reflecting portion. of’ 
his British converts—or reverts, if you please. A 
thoughtful man, if any dogma that you subscribe appears. 
nonsense to him, naturally asks himself whether is. the 
more likely, that you should credit an absurdity, or 
The strongest argument in 
the view of an enlightened Briton for the creed of your - 
choice is the fact that you chose it. If, instead of. 
going over to Rome, you had turned Plymouth Brother, 
no doubt you would have had quite a following. Yet 
where would you, with all your influence, now be, but 
for the working of that very Liberalism in spiritual 
matters against which you testified so eloquently, the 
other day, at Rome? You have gone on striving 
against it “thirty, forty, fifty years.” But suppose you, 
had succeeded in coufathig that same Liberalism, 
precisely half a century ago. You would have effectu- 
ally prevented Catholic Emancipation. Would there 
then have arisen any Tractarian Oxford Movement? 
Would you ever have written Tract No. 90? Is it 
probable that you would have stuck tight to the “City 
of Confusion?” At this moment might you not be 
Archbishop of Canterbury—successor of St. Augustine 
in that see, instead of succeeding his namesake at 
Hippo ix partibus infidelium? When Christanity was, 
in your young days, as you say, “the law of the land,” 
was it not the Christanity of the Church by Law 
Established, and as defined by Parson Thwackum/ 
Your Eminence is a Cardinal who has the courage of 
his opinions. Mr. Darwin’s Theory of “Development 
is not exactly yours. Nevertheless, with regard to 
sects, if not to species, are you not sufficiently well 
assured that the struggle for existence will result in the 
suryival gf the fittest? May you live to see it} 
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WHAT. IS DOING & SAYING. 


Hospital Sunday, Birmingham, has this year yielded 
£2,482, against £ 2,143 last year, 


A Jewish Paper estimates the number of Jews all’| 


over the world at six and a-half millions. 


The total cost of the armies and navies of the Con | 


tinental powers at the present time is one hundred 
millions per annum. 


Dr. Colenso, in a recent letter to friends at home, 


does not speak hopefully with regard to the speedy 
termination of the Zupu war. 

“The Devil: His Size, Weight, and Colour,” was 
the title of a lecture delivered recently in the Methodist 
Mission Hall, Darlington. 

At Oxford, on Wednesday, the important question 
of instituting degrees of natural science (B.N.S), was 
agreed to by 57 against 20, 


Punch gives this as an instance of “hedging” :— | 


Rector: “And what are your views?” Candidate for 
Curacy: “ Well, sir, I’m an Evangelical High Church- 
man of liberal opinions!” 


Dr. Wilson said the other day that during the past 
twenty-five years the Wesleyans had increased the 
number of their sittings by 275,000, and the Congrega- 
tionalists had increased by 385,000. 


The Rey. Brooke Herford is giving a series of dis- 
courses on Christ in the Third Church, Chicago, 
under the following heads: “The Story of Christ’s 
Life,” ‘Christ's Help to the Religion of the Past,” 
“‘Christ’s Help to the Religion of the Present.” 


The Pope has enjoined upon Catholics submission 
to the Italian Parliament, which has decreed that civil 
marriages before a magistrate shall take precedence of 
the religious rite before the priest. He does not like 
it, but compliance is expedient. 


The New York Zyibune says that. William Dawson 
is the name of a poor Quaker shoemaker in Spiceland, 
Ind., who has made his own telescope, constructed his 
own observatory, and for twenty years has furnished 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Meteorological 
Bureau with valuable statistics and observations. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford on Sunday 
declared the establishment of Board schools to’ be 
an evidence of Paganism in England, and assured his 
hearers that this country is hastening to ruin through 
the spread of infidelity and rationalism. 


The Tyndale Memorial Committee, of which the 
Earl of Shaftesbury is chairman, has entrusted to Mr. 
J. Edgar Boehm the design and erection on the 
Thames Embankment of a statue of the martyr 
William Tyndale, who made and published the first 
English translation of the Bible from the original. 


There has been a lively discussion at the Perth 
School Board as to whether the meetings should be 
opened with prayer. One member suggested that the 
best plan would be to pray in secret. Another charac- 
terised the Town Council prayers as mere pieces of 
formalism, and said there was no prayer at parochial 
boards. Ultimately it was resolved that prayer be 
adopted, but that the prayers do not exceed five minutes 
in length. It is thought that most of*the members 
will enter at the close of the devotions, but surely they 
could meet God together for five minutes, 


Canon Wilberforce, who has charge of the Wilber- 
force Mission, preaching at a mission chapel in Portsea, 
said it was indisputable that, as a rule, the Dissenting 
bodies failed to work among the very poorest in the 
great centres of population, and that the duty was left 
to the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
A copy of last week’s Unitarian Herald, containing 
reports of the Domestic Missions in London, Liver- 
pool, and Belfast, with the annual reports from similar 
institutions at Birmingham, Bristol, and Leicester, 
would be quite a revelation to the ill-informed Canon. 


Sir Henry Thompson presided on Saturday at the 
annual meeting of the Sunday Society. Resolutions 
were passed congratulating the Society on the practical 
shape the movement for opening museums, art galleries, 
and libraries on Sundays has assumed, and maintaining 
that the Prime Minister is not justified in assuming 
that it would be in opposition to the wishes of the 
people to extend to the metropolis those opportunities 
for instruction and recreation which can now be 
enjoyed in the suburbs. Mr. James Heywood, Mr. 
Alderman Mather, of Leeds, and Mr. Haweis, took 
part in the proceedings. 


The new return about communicants of the Church 
of Scotland ordered on the motion of Mr. M‘Laren, 
M.P., has been -prepared by the Crown agent, though 
it is not yet printed. It is expected to show an increase 
of upwards of 50,000 communicants in the Established 
Church, as compared with the original and supple- 
mentary returns obtained at the instance of Mr. Ellice 
in 1874. ‘There has apparently thus been great activity 
somewhere in the Church. If the congregations have 
not become larger plainly the communion rolls have. 
It is safe to foretell that when the returns appear they 
will be subjected to severe criticism, ' 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


A REMINISCENCE OF CHANNING. 


CHARLES T. BROOKS, 
_ [Read at the recent Channing celebration in Newport, U.S.A.] 
WE stand amid the scenes, to-day, 
Where Channing’s wondering childhood saw 
The signs of God’s mysterious way, 
And learned to love His holy law. 


Here first his heart drank in the light 
Of God’s benign and tender face, 
And glowed with rapture at the sight 
Of Nature’s loveliness and grace. 


Here first he breathed the ocean air, 
The headland cliff exultant trod, 
And felt a spirit everywhere, 
And saw the step of Nature’s God, 


And as he trod the sounding shore, 
And gazed on ocean’s billowy roll, 
The music of that deep-toned roar 
With awe and transport thrilled his soul, 


His bosom, heaving with the sea, 
Exulted in the glorious din; 
The elemental energy - 
Woke answering energy within. 


In many a Ione and holy hour 
Of rapturous self-communion there, 
He felt within the peace and power 
That issue from the fount of prayer. 


And in the broad, blue sky above, 
In the large book of Nature, then, 

He felt the greatness of God’s love 
Rebuke the narrow creeds of men. 


Communing there with Nature’s word, 
Beside the vast and solemn sea, 

With awe profound his spirit heard 
The holy hymn of Liberty. 


DEE CAGE ER. 


I aM going to tell you, my young friends, a story, or 
rather a legend, which is commonly believed in 
Pomerania. Perhaps I should say it was once believed 
for people now are losing faith in their old super- 
stitions. 

According to this legend, as soon as a new ship is 
completed and is taken possession of by its crew, at 
the same time there enters a small spirit. The sailors 
call this spirit a calker. He is a good spirit, as well 
for the ship as for the sailors. Few have seen him, 
for it is a misfortune for anyone to look on him. 
Those who have seen him say he is about two feet 
high, that he wears a red jerkin, wide sailors’ hose and 
around hat. Others, on the contrary, say that he is 
altogether naked, The less he is seen the oftener is 
he heard in the ship. Then he labours ahd toils 
without intermission. He helps to store the bales in 
the hold; moreover, he calks the ship in places where 
no man could get. It is from this circumstance that 
he has received the funny name of Calker. If a sailor 
is asleep in the cabin and the ship is threatened with 
danger, then the sailor feels himself suddenly poked 
in the ribs by the little Calker, so that he awakes and 
can rush immediately to see what is necessary to avert 
the danger. The ship’s people know right well that 
all this is done by the Calker. They may often be 
heard saying one to the other, “There, do you hear 
him ? there he is again !” when they hear him bearing 
a hand down in the hold or outside on the deck. 

The sailors seek to keep right with the Calker, for 
he helps the active wherever they are at work, so that 
what they do goes quickly and efficiently from their 
hands. Moreover, he takes care that the cords con- 
nected with the rigging of the sails are not cast loose 
even by the stiffest breeze; he also lightens by half 
he work of weighing the anchor. _If an active fellow 
goes from one ship to another then the Calker sets on 


‘him a mark by, which the Calker on the other ship 


knows what kind of a man he is, and will become well, 
disposed and helpful to him, The lazy and refractory 
sailor he pinches and teases, and plays all manner of 
pranks on him until in the end he makes him indus- 
trious. But if all will not do he appears to the lazy 
sailor and makes faces at him. Then it is all over 
with the poor wight, for whoever looks on the Calker 
with mortal eyes, to him has the last moment arrived. 
The sailors do everything to please him, and often 
at night set before him their favourite food. It is a 
very fortunate thing for the, man of whose food he 
will partake. 
Particularly active is the Calker if a storm comes on 
and the ship is in great danger. Then he can be 
heard in every hole and corner. He cares for all and 
helps all. re 
This spirit, if once he enters a ship, does not leave 
it until it is hopelessly wrecked. When he*sees that,’ 
and when he comprehends that in spite of all toil and 
labour the ship can no. more be saved he forsakes it 
once for all. Still, however, he shows his kindliness 
to the ship’s crew, for then, carefully keeping out 
of their sight, he mounts as high as he can, and 
with a great splash he plunges into the water. — Some 
say that for this purpose he goes to the ‘extreme point 
of the bowsprit and springs thence into the:sea. They 
ca his departure, but the man who sees him 
es. 
When the Calker has forsaken the ship then the 
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crew know that it has come to its end. No one need 
then work for the salvation of the vessel, for it is no 
longer possible. Each may seek to save his own. life 
as fast as he can, for they all are aware that the Calker 
will stand by the ship and by its crew up to the very 
last moment. 

‘We can never be quite sure as to what is the origin | 
of these old world superstitions, but this particularone 
seems to be a fanciful way of thinking of the Providence 
of God, which watches over everything, and takes care 
of everything. At sea men need and are more sensible, 
or should be more sensible, of His care and watchful- 
| ness than those who have less striking manifestations 

of it. You see the Calker only helped those who were 
| active, and punished those who were lazy. God always 
| helps those who help themselves. The mark which 
| the good sailors bore with them is the mark which is 
| borne by all industrious persons, whether man or 
woman, boy or girl, by which they will soon be 
distinguished, and which will soon win for them good 
will. The fate which happened to the lazy sailor is 
only typical of the fate of all people who do not-do 
their work properly.. The story is curiously made to 
hide the ignorance of those who believed in the 
existence of this funny little man. As those who saw 
him were supposed to die immediately, it could not be 
a matter of surprise that a whole crew should live 
continually in the same ship with him and yet know 
next to nothing about him. G. Oe: , 


ONE OF OUR PEAK CHAPELS. 


AMONG the many able and conscientious*clergymen who, 
on that dark day of St. Bartholomew’s, 1662, resigned 
their livings, no one was to be found more able and 
devoted than “ Bagshaw, the Apostle of the Peak,” who 
was the founder of a considerable number of chapels in 
this isolated portion of Derbyshire. He was Vicar of 
Glossop. After his ejection he came to reside at Ford 
Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. Among those new homes of a 
houséless faith was the chapel at Chinley, now in the 
occupation of the Independents, and the building to which 
we specially wish to draw our readers’ attention, known. 
as “ Old Chapel,” in the picturesque village of Bradwell, 
the ministers of which, together with the periods of their 
ministry, can be clearly traced back for 200 3 The 
original “ Old Chapel” is said to have been burnt down 
more than.a century ago, when the present one was 
erected on its site. It is a small and unpretending 
meeting-house, capable of seating about 100 people, The 
front is hidden by a high prison-like wall, enclosing a 
small burial ground. This gives a forbiddin; eas to it 
which would be obviated by lowering the wail and placing 
on the top iron palisades. Regular Sunday evening 
service is maintained by the Rev. H. Webb Ellis, to an 
increasing attendance, and such alterations and improve- 
ments are now being made as have become absolutely 
necessary for .the comfort of the bp This. 
movement, we are glad to say, has the cordi aia 
sanction of the North Midland Presbyterian and Unitariar 
Association, after a visit of enquiry and inspection on the 
part of its committee. The congregation is composed 


almost entirely of very poor people who, valuing unsec- 
tarian Christianity, aré yet able to do but fee in its j 
2 


support. The good effected by those humble h 
devotion among our mountain fastnesses must 
measured by the size or the means of their congregations. 
They have ever been, amd are to-day, centres of an 
enlightened Christian civilisation, which makes itself felt 
as a beneficial influence for miles around. E 


dissenting cause in the village (which has a fing : 
more than 1,000,) has secured for itself buil suitable 
to modern requirements in worship. It is surely very 
undesirable that the cause of unsectarian Christianity . 
which has so many sec?ad difficulties, in this as in other 
places, should labour under the further disadvantage of 
an uncomfortable place of worship. Our readers will be 
interested in the following extract from the monthly p 
of the National Education League for D aber, 187: 
which the character of the Bradwell folks is deseril 
and its sturdy growth rightly tracedjto the efforts 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan evangelists. fter 
general reference to the absorption by the 
of parish charities, the writer goes on to say—“A 
case typical of many others has lately arisen in the 
village of Bradwell, in the High Peak of ire, 
The inhabitants of that village consist chiefly of lead- 
miners.and small farmers, and it would be difficult—e' 
in that home of freedom, Switzerland—to find — . | 
sturdy love of liberty among a village community thanis 
to be found in Bradwell. “The villagers are readers 
thinkers almost to a man, and by a not un r ft coinci- 
dence they are in politics Liberals, and in religior 
Dissenters. It is a fact that these good folk pos 
among their number not a few who have made thei 
proficient in music, have more than a sup 
of the sciences, and have read and st 
and speeches of such men as oa 
Stuart aie and John Lote ia be their politic 
hilosophical acquirements a > many 
Petter known superiors in the T 
ality of thought, and the logical turn of 
excited the attention of more than one Ur 
to the writer’s knowledge.” All this i 
the strangest of the story is tha 
—— aid of —.. 
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ANSWERS. 


(See ‘A Question” in the /era/d of 16th May.) 


FULL oft in days of youth and joy gone by, 
The dainty-fingered honey- -suckle’s scent, 
With breath of June’s sweet briar-roses blent, 
Came to us when our best loved friends were nigh; 
And oft when morning lured the lark on high, 
We shared with kindred souls her matin song, 
Watched too with them, strolling field-paths along, 
The star of evening gem the darkening sky: 
And so, for us, those scents and sounds ne’er die; 
Deep i in our souls that star-light vision dwells, 
And each has power to ope the mystic cells, 
Where treasures memory stores that time defy, 
Which songs of birds, and breeze-borne scents renew, 
And planets shining o’er the twilight dew. D. 


THE simple joys of Nature, songs of birds, 

Sweet perfume of the flowers, the glorious sun, 
Or brightness of the stars, like words 

Of Poets and true Preachers, all are one 

In this; they wake in us the sense 

Of our divinity; lift us beyond, above 

Ourselves; open anon the world immense, 

Filled with God’s presence, radiant with his love, 
Where time and space are not, and thus unroll 
Again the storied past, spread like an open scroll. 
What are they then? God’s whispers to our ear, 
His writing to our eye, His thoughts revealed so far 
As we the God-like message yet can bear, 
Earth-bound immortal mortals as we are. 


London, 18th May, 1879. S5.B. 
Che GAnitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
ats power. 


Witiram Evitery CHANNING, 


OPENING THE BRITISH MUSEUM ON 
SUNDAY. 

ALTHOUGH the recent debate in the House of Lords 
on the above subject was raised upon a local point, 
yet the principle involved was of universal interest. 
The, division which followed—the small majority 
against the measure—is significant as showing the 
change that is taking place, not only in public opinion, 
but also among the powers that be in the high places 
of this realm. 

The day has gone by when people can be made 
Sabbatarians by law. By ordering them to church 
you cannot make them go; and by closing the higher 
and more legitimate places of amusement and pleasure 
you either doom them to spend the day in idle’ dull- 
ness, which almost always leads to mischief, or you 
drive them to seek pleasure in means less elevating, 
nay, too often degrading. 

“The Sabbath was made for man ;’—whichever 
way you look at the matter you come to this. If the 
Sabbath be a Divine Institution prescribed and 
ordained by Gop, it was so instituted to suit the needs 
of human nature. If it be an institution that has 
grown up with advancing civilisation, it grew out of, 
and had its roots in, the transient wants or the per- 
manent nature of man. Hence it follows that the 
obligation to keep the day of rest.comes not from any 
authority in the rule, but from the true requirements 
of human life. In such a casé what we want 
from our legislature is liberty—the liberty of 
conscience ; the liberty. recommended by Pau 
as applicable to this very question; the liberty 
to adopt our mode of observance to our own felt needs. 
“He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the 
the Lord: and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it.” “Let every man be 
persuaded in his own mind.” According to New 
Testament principles, this is emphatically a case 
in which every man is answerable to his-ewn master, 
and that master is not to be the law of the land. If, 
then, it be asked, What are those wants, to satisfy 
which observance of the Sabbath is to be adapted? 
the answer is not far to seek. Constant employment 
in business has a depressing effect, and a tendency 
to narrow the. heart and its affections. It is well 
therefore for men to have opportunities for leaving 
these things, and placing themselves under influences 
that are ennobling and purifying. Now, there is no 
question as to the civilising effect of art. It makes us 
more humane, moré reverent, less self-asserting. It is 
so much of our wisdom that we cannot dispense with it. 
<\nd interpreting as it does the good and beautiful 


in all things, its influence is even to bring us nearer to 
the Divine soul which pervades this world of wonder. 
This being so it is a matter of astonishment as well as 
of pity that we should have to recall, in this 19th 
century, Curist’s great fundamental principle and his 
denunciation of the hollow Sabbatarianism of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, when he asked, “Is it lawful on 
the Sabbath days to do good?” 


| Much can be said on the supremacy of religion and | 
the importance of cultivating the religious nature in all | Mr. Hibbert’s aim, as stated in this paper, was ‘to- 
Page but it also must not be forgotten that with the | 


| Spinit there are diversities of operations. As a fact 


satisfaction for their deepest needs and highest cravings, 
and come closer to their Gop, and experience their 
truest Sabbaths—not on the day which men call the 
“Sabbath day,” and not in those hours when they are 
engaged in “religious occupation,” but when they are 
looking on the works of nature, or listening to strains 
of inspiring music, or gazing on the creations of genius. 
| We are not disposed to undervalue in the least degree 
| the benefits of common prayer and of the seclusion 
of sacred times and places. What has now to. be 
urged is that the highest authorities acknowledged by 
the Christian world, as well as the experience of large 
numbers of men in all ages, have testified against the 
imposition of restrictive laws in matters of religious 
conviction and devotional practice. As to the argu- 
ment that the relaxation of our Sabbatical laws would 
be one step towards the laxity of the continental 
Sunday, there is the answer readily presented by the 
appearance of the streets of our own towns on that 
day, too surely indicating that there is far more proba- 
bility of incurring the evils “of a desecrated Sabbath 
through the open public-house, than would arise from 
opening museums and libraries. 


Perhaps the most wonderful of the arguments—a 
favourite one with the mitred bench—is that Sunday 
opening will involve Sunday labour. ‘The bishops 
have, each of them, a goodly number of domes- 
tics employed in work of one kind or another 
during the hours of the Sunday, but the mass of the 
people must not have one attendant to do a very 
little easy service for a thousand of them. ‘There are 
340,000 barmen and barmaids engaged in drawing beer 


and spirits every Sunday afternoon and .evening, yet a 
few thousand cannot be spared to look ‘after.books and 
pictures. But the whining ’cant—for what else is it?— 


that is uttered on the subject is really, as Mr. Puncn’s 
people say, too “awfully awful.” There is ‘not one of 
the privileges which are asked for the people that the 
rich do not have and constantly make use of on the 
Day of Rest, We hope the people will keep this well 
in mind at the next parliamentary election. 

THE HIBBERT TRUST: 

GIFT FOR THE ADVANTAGE OF THE UNITARIAN 
MINISTRY. 

I HAVE been asked from what source the words “ for 
the advantage of the Unitarian ministry” quoted in my 
letter on the Hibbert Trust (Unitarian Herald April 
18th) are taken. My correspondent was aware that 
similar words are found in the memoir of the founder. 
Your readers may be interested in an answer to the 


question; but first let me remind them of the testi- 
mony borne by the memoir to Mr. Hibbert’s inten- 
tion. 

Mr Murch, his biographer, first knew Mr. Robert 
Hibbert at the close of the year 1839. He was 
struck with his open benevolent countenance, and 
with his delight in doing good, and giving pleasure by 
acts of kindness. .‘‘The incident most characteristic 
of him was one that occurred on the sudden death of 
a much respected minister, whose praise was in all our 
churches, to whom he was personally a stranger.” He 
wished to convey a considerable sum to this minister’s 
family, anonymously. When Mr. Murch ascertained 
“that his kindness was not needed, he answered ‘Then 
pray tell me of some other case when you know of 
one.”” When a young man, on receiving his patrimony 
of “ 10,000, he sent £1,000 to the eminent Unitarian 
nonconformist, the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, his old 
tutor, who was suffering persecution in Doncaster 
gaol; and some years later, the Rev. T. Cooper, a 
Unitarian minister whom he sent out to benefit the 
slaves on his West Indian estate (1817) testified to the 
generous treatment he received from him. « 

“In perfect harmony with the principles which Mr. 
Robert Hibbert contended for through the whole of 
his life, was the Trust he founded not long before his 
death. . . . His original aim appears to have been, 
if I may judge from a paper in his own handwriting, 


_and college exhibitions to students. 


that which has been virtually 


to increase the inducements to cultivated men to 
become pastors of Unitarian congregations by adding 
to the stipends* of a certain number—increasing them 
fifty pounds a year each, At this point, however, he 
yielded to the well-founded representations of Mr. 
Edwin Field, that it would be more satisfactory to 
secure the high culture before the ministerial office was 
assumed.” pp. 31, 32. “A paper dated Bedford Row, 
London, March, 1847, and published in the Christian 
Reformer for April, 1853, shows what the one wished 
to do, and how the other advised it should be done. 


elevate the position and public influence of the Uni- 
tarian Ministry ;’) the means he had in view were ans 
addition to the stipends of those who engaged in it,. 

Mr. Field dis- 
cusses these means, points out that additions to» 
stipends are liable to great abuse, argues that all 
pecuniary inducements to enter the ministry should 
be avoided as much as possible, and advocates with 
his usual vigour the giving the opportunities of higher 
intellectual culture to the best men already devoted to- 
the work,” p. 69. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, had Mr. Hibbert 
merely instructed a lawyer to carry out his intention, 
the Trust Deed would have made distinct provisions 
for the advantage of the Unitarian Ministry. It is 
desirable to consider whether this intention was altered 
by Mr. Field; and we may do well to refer to the 
paper in the Christian Reformer of which Mr. Murch. 
has given so fair an account. Under the heading 
“ Hibbert’s Trust, or Anti-Unitarian Fund,” the editor 
gives, (1) Mr. Field’s letter to himself ; (2) Mr. Field’s 
suggestions. to Mr. Hibbert; (3) an account of the 


Trust and Schedule. It may be noted that Mr. Field’s. . 


letter in which he describes the Trust as “for the 
advantage of the Unitarian Ministry” is written (after 
the death of Mr. and Mrs. Hibbert) six years after his, 
first paper ; it thus shows his unaltered and deliberate 
conviction that this was the object of the Trust. He- 
writes :—‘‘ According to my promise, I now transmit 
you acopy of a paper of suggestions as to gift for the- 
advantage of the Unitarian Ministry, drawn up by me- 
in 1847, at the request of the late Mr. Hibbert, and 
upon which suggestions the important Trust Deed 
he executed in that year was based. . . . In 
several points he rejected my ideas, but of course 
it was for him to’ decide’ for himself. In. 
particular he determined on _ insisting that all. 
recipients should be heterodox. He said that he was. 
an old pupil of Gilbert Wakefield’s, and had strong 
views on that point. I wished him, if he decided-to- 
insist on the rejection by them of any one particular 


article of the orthodox faith, to fix his ban on the 


doctrine of the Atonement. . . . He, however, 
selected the other dogma as his touchstone.” No. II. 
(dated March, 1847) commences: “The object is to 
elevate the position and the public influence of the 
Unitarian ministry. As to methods of doing this,” 
&c.. There is certainly nothing in the Trust to lead 
to the inference that this object was put aside. “The 
method of doing this” is set forth in the schedule. 
Mr. Field was especially anxious ‘to elevate the intel- 
lectual position of the Unitarian ministry,” and he- 
hoped that by his plan “there would, in almost every’ 


year, be brought into the ministry one man yery sure 


to exercise great public religious influence for the rest 
of his life.” The schedule, after (1) naming the fund. 
“The Antitrinitarian Fund,” provides (2) for Divinity 
scholarships ; each candidate for which (9) must declare 
“that he deliberately intends thereafter to exercise the 
office of a minister of religion, among those who’ shall 
profess themselves to be Christians, but s 
profess any belief in the [orthodox] doctri the 
Trinity.” His continued determination to rafiteake 
this office must be declared (12) by each scholar, 
before every half-yearly payment: and he is to en- 
deayour (16) “not only to be a learned theologian, 
but also to . become qualified to iS 
most efficiently the duties of the Christian ministry.” * : 


We are at a loss to conceive what further -evide 
is needed to show that it was Mr. Hibbert’s objec 
benefit the Unitarian ministry, and that Mr. Fi 
believed that he had carried out his client’s intention, 

-Mr. Field was the son of a Unitarian ministe 
to his exertions our denomination was deeply 
for the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 
freedom led him to suggest to Mr. Hibb 
trustees might be enabled “to entirely d 
trusts, purposes, and objects, having regard or 
one leading desire of recognising the suprema 
religious element in man, and the right 
exercising free enquiry upon it.” No ¢ 
may greatly approve this suggestion, for i 


But 


Es 


Trustees. But this seems to’ have b 
points on which he could not convi 
The schedule, con a m 
Mr. Hibbert’s object, was to 
— as the Trustees sisal 


that Hibbert wrote to 
rd nth textnibg of the year ong Fes 
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freedom which Dr. Eliot vindicates. 
impulses of the time, and to a movement vastly 
- larger than that of any sect. In the midst of this move- 


- 
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methods, their discretion was to be uncontrolled ; but 
the object itself, as declared by the Trust, was to 
remain fixed. Mr. Field said: “I would not use the 
word * Unitarian’ in the Trust. Our law courts would 
be sure to fix some improper meaning on it.” But 
Mr, Hibbert was a pupil of a Unitarian confessor, and | 
insisted that all recipients should be heterodox: so the | 
‘Trust stands for what is “most conducive to the 
spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelligible 
form, and to the unfettered exercise of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, and upon no other trust | 
whatsoever.” Had the clause which seems to have 
represented Mr. Field’s wish (the right and duty of 
exercising free inquiry on religion) satisfied Mr. 
Hibbert, it might have been suitable to have chosen 
trustees from free inquirers in various churches: but | 
the Trustees actually appointed were gentlemen who 
were members of the same denomination as the 
founder. 

The freedom of most of the trusts of our orthodox 
ancestors has enabled us to use them for purposes 
which they little contemplated, and we are far from 
pleading that Mr. Hibbert’s intention should restrict 
his trustees from giving his words the widest construc- 
tion they can bear. I have never supposed that the 
only way to spread simple Christianity is to help 
Unitarian ministers! But asa member of a ministerial 
family, personally unconcerned in the distribution of 
this or any other gift, I cannot but wish those who 
have as many privations to undergo as their prede- 
cessors in Mr. Hibbert’s time, to receive the favourable 
consideration of his trustees. R. L. CARPENTER. 

Bridport, May roth, 1879. : 


“THE UNITARIAN POSITION.” 


THE Christian Register of May 3rd contains a letter 
addressed to the editor by Dr. W. G. Eliot, in which 
the venerable writer expresses his anxiety in observing 
the tendency of Unitarian thought during the last few 
years, “It is a tendency,” as he describes it, “away 


from the living Christ, the Redeemer, the Personal 


Master and Friend and Saviour, towards abstractions of 
religious thought and speculative inquiry; towards a 
religious philosophy instead of a distinctively Christian 
faith; away from the acknowledged ‘ discipleship to Jesus 
Christ’ and ‘allegiance to his gospel,’ in ‘the building up 
of his kingdom,’ which the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches avows as the basis 
of its organisation ; and towards the Free Religion which 
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kingdom of God and his righteousness’; with Peter, ‘He 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted’ ; 
with Fichte, ‘No honest mind is without communion with 
God’; with Phillips Brooks, ‘There “must be no lines of 
orthodoxy inside the lines of truth.’ And there ought to 
be some body of religious teachers fair enougli to resist 
both forms of that obstructive prejudice which Balfour 
Stewart describes,—the positive theological prejudice 
which rises like a wall to shut out all view of the scientific 
position, and the negative prejudice of the extreme scientists 
which rises like a parallel wall to shut out all view of the 
theological position.” 

Accordingly the labours of men like Dr. Martineau and 
Dr. Hedge are, as it were, raising an inner line of 
defences which no historical or verbal criticism can assail, 
presenting the essence of Christianity, which is not 
vulnerable like its traditions. The conviction is here ex- 
pressed that, “ whatever may be the verified conclusion of 
Scripture criticism or of comparative religion, the divine 
life of grace and truth which comes with Jesus Christ has 
come to stay ;”. and the writer takes up his position with 
those “who regard Christianity as another name for 
natural and absolute religion, older than Jesus, but taking 
its name from him because he has vitalised it with his 
blood and illuminated it with his spirit; a religion destined 
by its own law to claim as its own and. incorporate into 
itself whatever forms of good and truth the ages may 
unfold”’—which, also, we are reminded, is “ Paul’s 


Christianity. 


Rev. Robert Millar, of Dromore. 


WE regret to announce the death of the Rev. Robert 
Millar, which took place at Tann Valley, on Friday last, 
after a tedious illness. It is but a few years since Mr. 
Millar, then only entering into manhood, was ordained 
to the pastoral oversight of the First Presbyterian Con- 
gregation in Dromore, which now deeply laments his 
loss. “He was born at Ballylimp, in the Ards, where 
his parents still reside, and received his elementary 
education in the National School of his native district. 
As he evinced considerable aptitude for learning, he 
was prepared for college, and ultimately entered with 
a view to the ministry. Under the professors of the 
Irish Nonsubscribing Association, he was trained, and, 
when his studies were completed, he was appointed 
one of the ministers of the London District Unitarian 
Society, at Clerkenwell. Here he laboured with 
acceptance fur a short period. In 1871, the old 


distinctly rejects all such foundation of faith.” Dr. Eliot 
adds:—“We need have no fear of the ultimate effect 
upon the cause of Christianity, even if such tendency 


_ should be established and carried to its extreme results. 
_ But the churches which yield to it will fade away and 


perish. Jesus Christ can do without us: we cannot do 
without him.” 
‘The letter is a long and impressive one, carefully 


_ guarded against any censure or condemnation of those 
who differ from the writer, pervaded with a desire not to 


misinterpret the meaning of the facts which are noted, 
but affectionately and earnestly appealing to all his 
brethren to consider with serious care the subjects 


_ involved, since out of them, as he believes, “must come 


the issues, not only of our denominational, but also of our 
spiritual life or death.” | 

A long editorial is devoted to the consideration of the 
subject thus pressed on the attention of our American 
co-religionists. In this article the phenomena mentioned 
by Dr. Efiot—Free Religion, non-Christian churches and 
ritual, &c—are interpreted as “so many struggles 
of man’s religious nature to hold or recover its foot- 
in slippery places Those for whom there 
is no open vision of God in Christ or in the 
Bible are still impelled to feel after him, if haply 
@hey may find him in their own souls, in ethical systems, 
jn Suman fellowships, or in natural manifestations,—as 
they surely may, if they seek diligently and with all the 
heart” These anomalies are to be regarded, less asa 
tendency of Unitarian thought, than as a result of the 
They belong to. 


ment, the Unitarian position serves, as the editor thinks, 
} providential purpose, affording an available rest- 
g Place in the transition that is going forward. 


law, in the universal order,—all of which the old theology 
has disparaged by conditioning spiritual life and salvation 


om unquestioning acceptance of what must be questioned. 


hile this questioning goes on, must life itself be sus- 
Jed? Must all the doubting millions be told that they 
infinite peril till the supernatural basis is accepted? 
odoxy says, Yes! There ought to be some church 
ch will dare to say No, pretty emphatically; some 
h wil! dare to say with Jesus, ‘Seek first the 


congregation of Dromore being in want of a minister, 
Mr. Millar was unanimously chosen. Here he was the 
successor of a long line of ministers, several of 
whom had _ distinguished themselves as_ theo- 
logians ; and in commencing his clerical duties 
the young minister, says a brief obituary in 
the Banbridge Chronicle, felt that all his energies 
must be exercised in order to maintain the 
prestige of the famous old congregation to which he 
was appointed. His collegiate career had been 
brilliant and gave proof of considerable talent; and the 
people of First Dromore soon found that their spiritual 
guide inherited much of the fire and intellect which 
had animated many of his predecessors. Buoyant 
and hopeful, free from all gloomy views, he was 
naturally a favourite with the young, and he 
took special delight in imparting to them the 
knowledge he had himself acquired. For his 
pulpit services he prepared with conscientious care, 
and from many quarters strong testimony comes as to 
his preaching. In the homes of the people he was 
always welcome. But he worked too hard; his studies 
were prolonged beyond his physical endurance, and the 
seeds of death were sown in a constitution that never 
was robust. Early in 1878 it became evident that his 
health was declining, but he struggled on, being 
assisted in his pulpit labours by neighbouring ministers, 
until on the 8th of August, he found it necessary to, 
resign his duties, with the intention of seeking a milder 
climate, in the hope of regaining personal vigour. But 
it was not to be. Fitful gleams of renewed health 
cheered his relatives and friends, only for a moment. 
A few days ago he returned from England to Ireland 
with his wife, and, on Friday morning died peacefully. 
Mr. Millar’s genial temperament and kindly disposition 
gained for him the goodwill and affection of many, 
and his removal at the early age of 28 years is much 
lamented. Only the other day, sympathising words 
were spoken regarding him at the installation services 
of his successor, the Rev. D, Thompson. 

The funeral took place on Monday, at eleven 
o’clock, and was very largely attended. Before the 
remains were removed from Tann Valley, a short 
service was conducted in the house by the Revs. 
F. M‘Cammon, Banbridge, and the Rev. D. Thompson, 
Dromore. The distance from Annaghlone to Dromore 
is about 10 miles, and the funeral procession, which 
consisted of a long line of carriages, cars, and other 
vehicles, was increased by additions in Banbridge, and 
here and there along the entire route. The members 
of the Dromore congregation, and representatives of 
the other churches were present in large numbers, and 


when the coffin, on which lay wreaths of flowers, was 
borne into the old meeting house, there was a crowded 
congregation. The ministers present were :—The 
Rev. W. B. Minnis, the Rev. D. Thompson, Dromore ; 
the Rev. F. M‘Cammon, H. T. Basford, Banbridge ; 
the Rev. James Kennedy, Larne; the Rev. R. J. 
Orr, Belfast; the Rev. John Dickson, Moira; the Rev. 
James Rentoul, the Rev. K. Strain (General 
Assembly), the Rev. Thos. Knox (Wesleyan), Dromore. 
The Rev. F. M‘Cammon read 1 Thess. iv., 13-18, 
v. 1-11, and delivered a brief and solemn address, 
after which the Rev. D. Thompson offered prayer and 
pronounced the benediction, and the mortal remains 


|of the young minister were consigned to their last 


resting place amid many tearful regrets. 


“THE GOSPEL OF GETTING ON,” 
BY THE REV, CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 


THE following lecture on the above subject was lately de- 
livered by the Rev. Charles Beard in Northgate End 
Chapel, Halifax, for the benefit of Haley Hill Club:— 

Mr. BEARD began his lecture by putting the ques- 
tion—“ What is the proper ideal of a working man’s 
life; what should be the object to which the working 
clasees, both as individuals and as a class, should aim?” 
He should show it was possible to give two very different 
answers to that question—one an answer which was very 
commonly given, another a less popular answer, which he 
should give himself, and he should ask them to choose 
between the two. It struck him our age was a very vain 
age, always looking in the mirror and thinking how very 
handsome it was. He did not even think that, as a 
nation, we had any great pride in the achievements of 
science as such, but rather in them as they ministered to 
our convenience. We asked ourselves very little—and if 
we did ask ourselves we did not give a very careful 
answer—whether the real level of life in the case of the 
majority had been raised during the last hundred years, 
and in what particular it had been raised. He believed 
our life had been raised even from the moral point of 
view. He believed we were better educated§than our 
fathers, less brutal, and more refined. He believed that, 
unjustifiable as were many of our popular amusements, 
they were far less unjustifiable than the amusements of a 
hundred years ago. But, in the excess of our congratula- 
tion at these achievements, we forgot that the same moral 
problems remained to be solved by us which perplexed 
our fathers not only a hundred, but a thousand or two 
thousand years ago. It really mattered little to be whirled 
to London in four hours if only empty heads and hearts 
were the freight, or that a man should be able, in a few 
minutes, to send a message to America, if he had really 
got no message worth sending. ‘These were merely ease- 
ments to the external side of life—nay, they might make 
life so fast, so furious, so full of excitement, as to leave 
very little time for calm reflection, for quiet enjoyment of 
what was best worth enjoying and for building: up a manly 
character. He sometimes thought we lived a great deal 
too fast in these days, and the triumphs of our scientific 
civilisation were a good deal to blame for it. To apply 
this to the condition of our working classes, he was sure 
they would admit it was in many ways unsatisfactory. 
He was not going to preach at the working classes as 
distinguished from other classes. All classes had their 
faults and their virtues, but the faults and virtues of the 
working classes were of more importance to the country, 
perhaps, than of any other class, because, in the first place, 
they were more numerous, and, in the next, it was on 
them that the material comfort and welfare of the com- 
munity chiefly depended. Mr. Beard then showed how 
the mass of the working classes are on the verge of starva- 
tion as soon as the course of trade is interrupted. True, 
we should not have got over this commercial crisis as 
well as we had done if there had not been larger reserves 
in the savings’ banks than ever before, or if the savings 
of the poorest classes in other quarters than savings’ banks 
had not been considerably increased; but when we had 
said the best of our preparation for this trouble, we had 
said very little indeed. In Liverpool, an east wind of six 
weeks’ duration which kept ships out of the port was 
enough to necessitate the institution ofa relief fund ; and 
only a few weeks ago there were many thousands of 
people living on charitable relief; and behind that there 
was always a vast seething mass of chronic poverty which 
lay very near indeed to savage life. They had in Liver- 
pool a great rough, poor population. Applying this to 
other parts of the country, mutatis mutandis, some better 
and some worse, was it desirable, was it right, yes, was it 
safe, that so large a part of our population should always 
be so near want and misery? There were one or two 
moral conditions of life which applied to them all equally. 
Sobriety and frugality were two of those conditions. 
There had been in our great commercial centres, in Livers 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, the West of England, and 
elsewhere, very signal proof that classes a good deal 
above the working classes in education and opportunities 
of knowledge had been committing just the same faults, 
living a great deal too fast, and thinking there was some 
other way to respectability and independence than plain 
living, simple economy, and straightforward integrity. 
He was told not long ago that the money paid over the 
publicans’ counters every week in Liverpool was £60,000, 
and he thought at the time the distress was the worst 
there that if any benevolent person or persons had sent 
£30,000 a week into Liverpool, they would have been 
accused of overdoing charity and pauperising the whole 
population. If the working classes had had a small part 
of that £60,000, their pecuniary independence would have 
been secured, and the whole of this distress might have 
been avoided. He was not a teetotaler, nor an advocate 
of the Permissive Bill. A great deal was legitimately 
expended, he admitted, on the poor man’s beer, but a 
great deal of the expenditure was beer a man had no 
right to drink when his wife and children were starving ; 
it was gin which no woman had a right to go for when 
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she left hungry and puny children behind her ; it was a | select an example of honest, happy, well-developed life, 
luxury which no man had a right to take so long as he | he should hardly go to one of these men. To look for 
left the necessaries of life unprovided for. It was abso- | happiness on this line was to look for it on the wrong 
lutely necessary, as the very basis and beginning of| line. It struck him that the protest on behalf of the 
anything better for the working classes, that they should | dignity of hand labour would have to be made, to a very 
learn that without sobriety and frugality, and without | large extent, by the labourers themselves. There was, 
putting by a part of the week’s income whenever it was | unfortunately, a gee | that men should become more 
possible, they would not escape from the condition of }and more human machines than thinking, designing, 
partial or total dependence upon charity, into which they | reflecting men. That protest could be made by, the work- 
were always apt to fall, and in which, he was sorry to say, | man putting nobleness into his work, however humble it 
so many of them constantly lived. A man had got his} might be, imitating the conscientious workmen of the 
own fate in Mis own hands to a very large extent indeed. | middle ages, and, by and by, as the character of the work 
If he was master of himself he could counteract the effects | improved, it would be found possible to entrust the 
of a foolish or vicious society upon him, At the same} designing of the work to them as well as the mere 
time a great deal could only be done by wise social action | execution of it. It was possible in many ways to raise 
in order to secure the welfare of all. One thing more | the hewer of wood and drawer of water into something 
than anything else had just now enabled us to tide over | very near the artist whose name went down to posterity 
our difficulties, and no notice -need be taken of this | asa cunning man in things beautiful. The man who 
reciprocity which people were beginning to clamour about | struggled to get out of his class must give all his time and 
like the fools that they were. The one thing that had pulled | strength to it, and he had no opportunity left for anything 
us through this crisis was that, however wages might have | else. What a different man he might be if he cultivated 
fallen and trade might have been slack, the necessaries of | all his parts; how differently he might live, and how 
life—good food and decent clothing—had been placed | wonderfully more happy he might be. Take such 
within our reach at moderate prices. What was the ideal} examples as those of Dick, of Thurso, and Edwards, the 
of a working man’s life? One answer was that he was to | weaver, of Banff. The true constituents of human 
get on from a workman to hecome a capitalist, from a | dignity and happiness were not external at all. They 
servant to become an employer, and out of his class to rise | did not in the least depend on whether a man had got a 
to another class. He had not a word to say against self- | large balance at his banker’s or not. They did depend 
help, but he wanted to know what is to be the object of | upon a mani being delivered from grinding care about 
self-help? He said to the working classes—“ Your con- | money. If they would condescend to limit their wants 
dition is your own, make it dignified, make it respectable, | to a sum of money a little less than their actual income, 
make it worthy, show that it is consistent with all human | they would all at once find their soul set in a large place ’ 
virtues, show that it is consistent with all human happi- | about money. “Apart from freedom, from care of this 
ness, and do not be in a htrry to get out of it.” He did | kind, what did they want? In the first place, they wanted 
not at all expect, until they heard his explanations of this, | work. No idle man was ever happy. The only happiness 
that they would agree with his doctrine. It was not at | he knew of in regard to that was to have as much work 
all a popular doctrine. Mr. Beard advocated a free career | as they could possibly do, with good health and strength 
both for men and women, and said he had every sympathy | to do it, to have the work of a kind they could do well, 
with the feeling existing in England that the highest | and then every year to have as much holiday as rested 
places were open to universal competition, and that if a| them and made them ready for work’ again. If a man 
man had strength and faculty to arrive at the high places, | had the faculty of doing his work well, if he had got 
he ought to be allowed to occupy them. But that was a | time and inclination to commune with nature, to commune 
very different thing to saying that it ought to be the idea | with the great, the good, and the wise of all ages and 
of a whole class to rise above itself and to get outof itself. | countries; if he had a wife who loved him, and children | 
Everybody could get learning now, and what was the’| that rise up and call him blessed, it mattered nothing to 
result? It sounded very well indeed to say there ought | his happiness whether he was a rich man and the employer 
to be a ladder from the street gutter to Oxford and | of many others beside himself, or just a day labourer 
Cambridge, up which every ragged boy should be able to | earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. That was 
climb. He was glad to think there were such ladders, | the ideal he would put before them. He felt they had the 
cand he would have every ragged boy to climb as hard as | power to rise out of their classes; let them rise in God’s 
he could. But he observed just now that there was a | name and have done with it. What he wanted was that 
very great plethora of clerks, and that there was not such | everybody should find his true level, but for the rest he 
a great plenty of capable and well-instructed workmen. | would have them adorn the class in which they were 
{f they put an advertisement in a Halifax paper for a | born—show that hand labour was consistent with dignity 
clerk at £80 a year, he would guarantee that several | and self-respect, show that it was possible to cultivate in 
hundred applications would be made for the place. He | connectidh with it the finest qualities of human character, 
had never been able to see that using a pen for one’s | show that all the constituent objects of happiness might 
living was any more respectable than using chisel, | be enjoyed together with it, and in that way they would 
plane, or trowel; it was not even a more intellectual | have done more than could be done in any other to make 
occupation. “To push an enormous number of lads into | this a prosperous, a happy, and a united nation. 


that employment without, their hawiing the capability or [oe seeteeeeeneeeemereeeeeeteenteneereeseeenereeemeeneereesinimetinns 
power of rising toa more intellectual use of their educa- 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


tion, was simply giving them tastes which they could not 


gratify, and putting them in far less happy and contented 

situations of life than they would be ifthey had remained 

in their father’s trade. As long as society wanted to light Set ay Be ee 

a fire, somebody must hew the wood, and as long as society | ONE Sunday morning in November nearly nineteen years ago, 

wanted to boil a kettle somebody must draw the water. | there might have been seen wending through the streets on the 

The fabric of society was built up on the occupations of | xtreme east of the then comparatively small town of N ottingham, 

what were called workingmen. They could dispense with | °¢ttain men and women evidently intent on some important 
purpose. They met together in a rude room over a stable in 
Great Freeman-street, and there came together with them a 


lawyers; he was not sure they could not do without shop- 
keepers; in his wildest Se eats he even feared they number of children for whom no School Board had cared, to pick 
might dispense with parsons; ut they might depend upon up whatever crumbs of knowledge they might get. Such was 
one thing, they would never dispense with the men who | the origin of a movement begun by a few energetic members of 
dig, and plough, and reap, who work in stone and | the High Paveiment congregation, and expanding till there grew 
brick. Ought allthe best workmen to try to do something | out of it the present Christ Church, with all its allied institutions. 
else and to get out of their class? See We wanted a | After one year’s steady and successful. work in Great Freeman- 
protest in these days, and a very emphatic protest indeed, | street, the new Sunday school was transplanted to somewhat 
in favour of the essential dignity of Hand labour. There | more commodious quarters in a factory in Peas Hill Road. Here 
was not only no indignity in it, but, on the contrary, there | it was carried on some two or three years longer, till a Christmas 
were the elements of the truest dignity. The man who did | tree being got up to defray the cost of a harmonium, the com- 
his duty faithfully and well—yea, the very best he could mittee found themselves, after the Harmonium had been bought 
‘ought not to veil his head or stoop his knee before rr ‘and paid for, with a comfortable balance of thirty or forty pounds 
& deeb H doubted whether th in hand. The bold scheme of building a new church for the 
SS catia, Smaerscas ie gppe trp trere “8 E a rapidly growing eastern quarter of the town received from this 
who did get on were thehappiest. It was very ard wor > | event its first substantial stimulus, Enthusiasm and perseverance 
it meant rising early and sitting up late. He did not | gid their work, and the present graceful and well constructed 
object to that; he thought hard work was best for most | church in the Peas Hill Road was soon in course of erection. 
men, and that the harder they worked the happier they | The memorial stone was laid by. the hand of the revered Mrs. 
were. But it meant concentrating all man’s care and | William Enfield, in 1863, and in spite of the tremendous storm 
thought upon the one subject of material prosperity, and | which swept the roof clean off as soon as it had been put on, 
he did not think that was the way to make a true sound bi ds soe not oar ip tm pe oe i oe 
man of him, Of course there were beautiful examples of |"Meanwhue, the munificence of Mr. Charles Paget, at that time 
men born in what was called a humble station who were | the borough member, and Mr. Lewis Heymann, had provided, 
really royal in their character and attributes—men like eri i a bow Serge mares Reon yy hg aoe 
J ames Watt: and Robert Stephenson: ' But a great many school purposes. A congregation was soon formed, and from 
self-made men were not of that sort. A self+made man that day to this, through good report and evil report,"the little 
nce went to Horace Greeley, of the Mew York Tribune, y ‘ taal 


d school h held th i 
and Horace said to him, “I am very glad to hear you are pe oa ae | tier aie 


ightened faith i i thood where the most strenu 
self-made; I am very glad that God Almighty has not had enlightened faith in a neigh ere the m ous 


tan ‘ efforts have constantly been made to yg bs it. The resignation 
the responsibility of making you.” He had been told often | of the Rev. John Williams, who has fought the uphill battle at 
that .working men made hard masters, and he did not 


4 Christ Church since the year 1873, will once more throw upon 
particularly wonder at it, because the whole strength of | the trustees and congregation the duty of making such arrangeé- 
their character was bent on that one thing—to get 


ments as they may deem most conducive to the furtherance of 
possessed of material good,.which they thought to be the | the good cause there. All must regret that financial questions 
object of life. By the time such a man got 5oor 6o, 


should have had any share in bringing about the present crisis. 
perhaps he was a rich man. Hedid not know what to do 


Christ Church must, from the very nature of the fi ap ne er 
with his wealth, He had expended the whole of his force | !or8¢ly dependent on that cordial supporton the part of th 
in that one object; he had got no resource left but to heap 


Pavement congregation which - always © t 
up a little more money. He had had no opportunity for wine ver Peg: be that “y Sabine’ = 
enjoying the beauties of nature; his ae had wees a true position of affairs is realised igs 
hard, coarse, and narrow. It very often happened that hee : : 
his wife, who had toiled and saved with him for the few | ,, The Rev. John Williams, who recently tendered his 
first years—a good thrifty workman’s wife—remained j 


just tion, has laboured at Church five y 
what she was when he clothed her in silks and satins, and walie plctbuneren; imeaeesne 
set her down in a drawing room. He had been so busy | own congregation alone. The ; 
in getting on that, for the most part, he had had no time | jn him one of its most ; 
to give to the education of his sons, and it constantly | he has identified himself with 
happened that they dissi with as lavish a hand the | in question which has 
money he had Jaid up with careful grasp. If he were to Nottingham public, 


attendance has been very good. 
same place next Monday night. 


17th, the annual distribution of prizes took place. 
years this has always been done on Sunday at the childrens’ _ 
service, but the committee resolved to make an alteration this 

year, and to hold a special meeting on a week evening. Tea 
was provided in the schoolroom, and the distribution was after- 
waras made in the chapel. 
present. 
to all children who attend Sunday school not less than 90 per 
cent of the possible attendance, and on Saturday 59 prizes were 
awarded. Mr. Jesse Pilcher, president of the 
trict Sunday School Association, presented the books to the 
children. 


tion. 


8th inst. 
thanks was awarded to the lecturer. 


‘the Institute was held on Thursday, May ist. - Fro: 
read by the secretary.(Mr.~W. Sissling), we 

present number of members is about 50, 
ever, self-supporting, and is very useful in keey 
people together who have ceased to be scholars - 
schools. 
during the winter when papers, periodicals, 
been provided. é 
been provided at which several lady friends have. 
wants of the members, 
excursions during the summer of 1878, the places vis’ 
Gedling, Barton, Clifton, Thrumpton, an 
Dramatic Club has given three entertainments durin 
all of which have been very much enjoyed, judging b 
of applause accorded by the audiences. a 


this congregation was held on'the 14th inst., Mr. Jos 
in the chair. ‘ 
there are now 265 subscribers whose subscriptions | 
4773. 2s. 6d. The total expenditure had been £ 
and there was owing to the treasurer 4 
explained by Mr. Hind that this balance was not so bs 
seemed, since it included several items belonging to the 
year. The building debt still stands at £1,700, towards w 
at a previous meeting, £4600 had been promised, 
sounding board has been put up at a cost of £5 
thanks were passed to all the officers for their s 
the past year, and officers appointed for the ensui 
proposed on the 1st of June to begin special sun 
services, with full. music and short sermon, 
within one hour, On the 6th inst. the annual n 
Provident Society was held in the girls’ s 
Salisbury in the chair. 
deaths, and doctor’s fees, £77. 9s. was paid, 
now a capital of £1,512. : 
woman’s sick club, of which Mrs. Carpenter is treas 


chapel was crowded on both occasions, about 2 
in the afternoon M) 
listened to with great interest. An anthem 

choir at each service.. The collections for the 


preached by-the Rev. R. A. 
stom. ry. Armstro: 
offertory reached A15. 


ae os 


Nortice.—Our friends would oblige of they would kindly 
send their news faragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

AUCHERMUCHTY, FIFESHIRE.—The Rev. H. Williamson, of 
Dundee, lectured in the Town Hall, on the 5th inst., upon 
Unitarian Christianity. At the close, in order to give further 
information to inquirers, he announced another lecture for the 
12th, and this was followed by a lecture on the 19th. The 
Mrs. Soule will lecture in the 


BELFAST! MoOUNTPOTTINGER.—We have received the fourth 


annual report of this church, and are glad to notice that its 
activities are numerous'and its affairs well managed. 
past year it raised over £200. The Rey. J. J..Wright has just 
entered upon the pastorate, and a report of the induction service 
will appear in our next issue. ° 


During the 


DEWsBURY.—We have received a copy of the annual report 


of this.church. The income reaches £234. 12s. 634d., but this 
includes a balance in hand at the begigning of the year of 
49. its. 9d., and £75 from the West Riding Mission. 
offertory realised £77. 15s. 1114d., and subscriptions £52. 12s. 
The expenditure amounted to £227. 4s. 3d., leaving in hand 
47. 8s. 346d. There is no statement of the number of members, 
but the church seems to be in good heart. 
wants teachers. 
decorating, and a fund is being raised by a bazaar for this 
purpose. 
materials for it. 


The 


The Sunday school 


The church itself needs cleaning and re- 


A sewing class is also at work actively preparing 


Dos LANE, FarLtswortH.—On Saturday evening last, May 
In former 


There were about 150, persons 
The Rev. H. Thomas presided. The prizes are given 
anchester Dis- 


He said that some persons were 


ainst prize-giving, 


but he was not. If we wish to retain our hold on y: people 
we must improve our methods of teaching and ba: As He 
urged the school to adopt the examination scheme of the - ‘ia~ 


The Revs. W. G. Cadman and Joseph Freeston also 


spoke, the former gentleman urging the children to persevere in 

trying to be good and to do good, and whe tattey howing the 
importance of acquiring knowledge. The dings were | 
interspersed with singing by the children. an 


ForFar.—Mr. Williamson lectured in Smith’s Hall, on the 
There was an attendancce of nearly 100, A vote of 


Hutt: Bowraurey Lane CHAaprn.—The ne! school 


anniversary sermons were preached on Sunday, May 
the; Rev, Ls j 
‘‘Under Sealed Orders,” and that of thé evening, ‘* Poeti 
Justice.” on hay 


W. Freckelton. The morning si 


by 
ng Pookie 
Both sermons were able and eloquent. tafe 
NoTriInGHAM: CurRist CHuRCcH.—The annual m 


ae | 


), we g 
The 
It has been open on Thursday and & 
At these meetings also a re 


The Botanical Section 


At enyd oroug 


. my ea" 
NoTTincHaM: HicH PAVEMENT,—The ann’ 


It appeared from the report of the’ 


£09. 38. Sd. Tt 


There is at this chu 


During the past 


OveR DARWEN.—The school anniversary 
sreached last Sunday by the Rev. J. Hardinge 
antwich. In spite of the weather being un 


Mat 


; and 230 in the ev - Mat 
cial sali. 
PENDLETON.—On Sunday last the annual sermons 
B.A,, to | 
’s sermons W 


an entertainment was given, 
the chair. There was a 1 
and friends. One end of ¢ 


support will be wanting when | | Teack 
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undertaking. Hymns of a suitable character were sung by the 
school children, assisted by the choir, the tunes being taken from 
Hymns and Choral Songs. Mr. Philpott presided at the organ. 
The text at the morning service was taken fom Matthew xii., 44, 
‘* When he is come he findeth it empty.” The rey. preacher, 
speaking of Sunday school work, said the teacher should have 
an interest in his work. Positive and solid knowledge could not 
be communicated in any other way than that of love. Let the 
teacher love to teach, and the scholar would soon love to learn— 
let him love what he taught, and the scholar would. soon know 
it too, The collections during the day amounted to nearly £10. 


TROWBRIDGE.—On Sunday morning week the Rev. J. H. 
Felstead preached a funeral sermon on the death of the late Mr. 
Marshman. There was a very large congregation, and Mr. 
Felstead selected for his text Psalm Ixxiii. 1—‘‘Truly God is 
good to Israel even to such as are of a clear heart.” Speaking 
of Mr. Marshman, Mr. Felstead- asked why it was the deceased 
was so loved, 
peculiar spirit of goodness that dwelt in him? His simple, real, 
quiet and unaffected goodness? Some good people were not 
exactly loveable; their goodness was a very prosy matter indeed. 
The goodness of others flowered into poesy; their lives were 
poems; and it was like that with the friend that had just died. 
Dear to all true hearts were lives like his; dear for one reason, 
because they were so rare; dearer still to the great Father of all 
who had seen fit to transplant the flower of this beautiful nature 
to ‘fan ampler ether, a diviner air.” They all knew how his 
generous heart led him to take part in this movement and in that, 
and in a self-denying spirit to devote his energies to various 
institutions which had for their object the good of his fellow men. 
If only that working man had had the wealth that many people 
had who were not working men, then how much better might 
not Trowbridge have been at this moment! To think of what 
he was ready to do with this little might, makes others blush to 
think of the little they had done with their abundance. ‘There 
were people who were great in the cause of philanthropy, they 
were’great in public causes, burning and shining lights abroad; 
but they did not shine in their own homes. It was not like that 
with their friend. His genial nature lent a gracious charm to his 
home circle, so that those who were members of that circle felt 
it was the sweetest, the most sacred spot on earth, He wasa 
true father, caring for Ris children with an admirable solicitude, 
and beloved by them with a bouhdless affection. What was 
wanted was less cant and more character; a life ruled by an 


H. Hill, and others, gave a hearty welcome to the representatives 
from kindred Unions and schools, and also took the opportunity 
of addressing a few parting words to those present before leaving 
for his new sphere of labour at Liverpool. Addresses were given 
by the Revs, Thos. Leyland, of Burnley, and W. Mathews, of 
Colne;-both gentlemen gave some very useful and suggestive 
hints on Sunday school work, and the meeting was brought to a 
close about half-past nine o’clock. 

PERTH.—On Sunday week the Rev. Alex. Webster reviewed 
the p of the U. P. Synod in connection with the 
motion of the Rey. David Macrae on the Westminster dogma of 
sin and its ay a Mr. Webster said—If the U. P. Church 
has come to hold the view of sin and punishment expressed by 
Dr. Calderwood, the motion of Mr. Macrae was all the more 
nece: . That view is not the view of the Westminster Con- 
fession, the view of Universalism. It is the very rational 
view expressed by Emerson in one sentence, ‘‘Crime and 
punishment grow out of one stem.” It may have been thought 
rather sharp practice of Mr. Macrae to propose that Dr. Calder- 
wood’s soundness should be louked into, but judged by the 
Confession the touchy divine is very unsound. “He says the 
Church has learnt to set small account by a flame, that hell is 
here and now, that the idea of time must be eliminated from the 
question of punishment, and that punishment is immediate and 

roportionate. If such is the case, where is the consistency in 
seeping to the dogma of the Confession, in which flame, eternity, 
and vengeance are clearly involved. Referring to the statement 
of Dr. Ker that ‘‘it is of the very nature of sin to propagate 
itself, to burn itself in,” Mr. Webster said that was a mistake, 
for sterility soon overtakes sin, and it is of the very nature of sin 
to burn itself out. . The calendar of crime proves this. Within 
the last hundred years many evils have passed utterly away, and 
the tendency of civilisation is to restrict the area and weaken the 
power of evil. Nature has decreed that there shall come a time 
in the experience of the sinner when he can sin no more from 
very weakness, pain, and misery, and when by his wretchedness, 
if not by his righteousness, he must turn from his sin with 
loathing, What do the horrors of the drunkard, the disease of 
the sensualist, the ghastly visions of the murderer mean but this: 
“*The wages of sin is death”—death of feeling, satisfaction, and 
rest; of the very desire that sins. As for Mr. Macrae, he has 
but to remain firm and act wisely in order to be the instrument 
of a great deliverance in his Church. ' 
~ SwinTon.—On Sunday last the annual sermons were preached 
to good congregations by the Rev. J. J. Wright, when the 
__ collections were upwards of £15. 
~» SouTH SHIELDs.—On Wednesday, May 14th, a grand sacred 
concert was held in Unity Church. The programme consisted 
of a yariety of vocal. and instrumental selections from sacred 
composers, rendered by a party of ladies and gentlemen from 
Newcastle and Sunderland, &c., under the direction of Mr. R. 
Thompson. - A brass and string band, numbering 18, under the 
conductorship of Mr. C. Palmer, bandmaster of the D. V. Corps, 
played the ‘‘ March of the Israelites” (Eli) and the ‘‘ March of 
the Priests” (Athalie), &c: In all there were over 30 performers. 
The church was well filled. From beginning to end the whole 
programme was delightfully sharp and exact. In every respect 
the concert was a great success. Many present expressed the 
“opinion that so rare a treat had not been experienced for a long 
time in Shields. 2 

SUNDERLAND.—On Sunday, May 11th, the anniversary 
sermons were preached by the Rey. Alfred Payne, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to very good congregations. On the following day 

_ the annual tea meeting and special sale of work, provided by the 
_ Jadies of the ion and friends was held in the Hall 
~ School, Toward , and attended with much success. The 


truthfulness, and conscientiousness.—On Wednesday evening the 
7th inst., the rite of baptism was administered to eight candidates 
at the above place of worship, by the pastor, the Rev. J. Felstead. 
There was a large and orderly assembly to witness the ceremony, — 
The Provident Sick Society, a flourishing institution, held its 
annual meeting recently, when upwards of 120 partook of tea in 
the schoolroom. Mr, J. Whale presided. The society now 
numbers 137 members, being an increase of 16 during the year. 
Relief has been given to 38 sick members, to the amount of £41. 
5s. The cash in savings’ bank amount to £144. 13s. 4d., in 
treasurer’s hands, £16. 6s. 4d., total, £160. 19s. 8d.. being a 
net gain of £24. 15s. on the year.—Recently the teachers and 
friends of the Conigre Sunday School (to the number of 40) met 
to take leave of two of their co-workers—Messrs. J.. Elliott and 
B. Blanchard—who are about to leave the town. “A substantial 
tea having been partaken of, the Rev. J. Felstead expressed 
the deep sorrow occasioned to those connected with the school 
by the departure of- their two friends. Mr, S. Smith, on behalf 
of the subscribers, then presented Mr. J. Elliott with a purse 
containing £5. 8s., and also with a copy of ‘‘The Life and 
Character of Christ.” To Mr. Blanchard was given to well- 
known volume, ‘‘The Land and the Book.” Addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. G. Coleman (senior), F. Brown, and 
W. Godwin, all of whom spoke in eulogistic terms -of Messrs. 
Elliott, and Blanchard. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—The last ofa series of expository lectures 
on ‘‘ Unitarianism,” was given on Tuesday, May 13th, by the 
Rey. Wm. Birks, who took as his subject, ‘‘ Objections to 
Unitarianism Noticed and Answered.” Two or three came 
purposely to oppose, who put the usual stock questions of the 
orthodox, which were fully replied to by Mr. Birks. The 
lectures have already brought several to the church who had not 
been before, and it is thought much good will have been done 
by the course. 


WHITCHURCH.—The Rev, W. Carey Walters, in his monthly 
letter for May to the members of his congregation, says :—Our 
school still continues by far the most cheering part of our work, 
and the attendance of teachers and of scholars, of teachers 
especially, has been encouragingly regular, I wish I could say 
the same of our congregations. They vary most surprisingly. 
How I thank .God for those of whom I am always sure! We 
had on Good Friday morning a very happy Communion Service, 
and I think that those who were present felt the presence of the 
Master. A new place of worship has been opened in Whitchurch, 
which is an ornament to the town,:and may, I hope, be the 
source of much good. But is it not sad that the happy opening 
day, in which we were all prepared to rejoice, should have been 
marred by so utterly uncharitable and unjust a discourse as that 
of Dr. Pope? It is not possible to believe that the Whitchurch 
Wesleyans are prepared to act upon the advice given. Let them 
hear the words of the founder, John Wesley, ‘‘I am sick of 


ty 


commenced in the afternoon with the sale of work, 

ded over by Mrs. Elliott, Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Lucas, and 
Greenfield. A large company sai lown to tea, which 
ved, provided by Mrs. Beckwith, Mrs. Elwen, Mrs. Green- 
Mrs. Fothergill, Mrs. Johnston, and Mrs. Elliott. The 
g meeting, under the presidency of the minister, was also 
attended and of an interesting character. Addresses were 
ivered ~ We chairman, the Rev. Wm. Elliott, the Revs. 
ayne, R. C. Smith (Shields), Messrs. G. Lucas, Watson, 
enol, Johnston, Brown, Metcalf, Fothergill, and Dr. 
Gammage. Most of the speakers took a highly encouraging 
view of the progress of the Unitarian cause in Sunderland, from 
~ the fact that last year had been the most successful for a long 
_ period. Music was given by Miss M. Metcalf, Miss Greenfield, 
and T. Waring. he hall presented a pleasing appearance, 
haying been tastefully adorned for the occasion. by Mr. Manning 
and other friends. The usual compliments terminated the 


_ SHEFFIELD.—The Sheffeld Daily Telegraph says: A strong 
movement has been set foot by members of vaio religious 
__ denominations to induce the Rev. Eli Fay, of the Upper Chapel, 
_ Norfolk-street, to repeat his recent course of lectures on Science 
and Religion, and, in order to attract still larger congregations, 
to deliver them at the Albert Hall at,such an hour as would 
enable the attendants of other places of worship to be present. 
Mr. Fay has shown himself to be a powerful opponent of the 
Materialistic school of Scepticism, and on this ground the pro- 
of the memorial believe that his lectures, if delivered from 
re neutral platform than that of the pulpit, would be pro- 
2 of much good amongst a class who it would be otherwise 
ult to reach, al ‘th, of course, the proposal receives the 


, setae many influ ‘ ‘ _ | Opinions, I am weary to hear them, my soul loathes this frothy 
Th en Wt ae ch, gr gt ree gig eree mirc food, Give me solid and substantial religion. Give me a 
ies oat the have still to be if ’ | humble, gentle lover of God and man—a man full of mercy and 
“ SouTHAM good faith, without partiality and without hypocrisy, a man 


laying himself out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the 
labour of love. Let my soul be with these wheresoever they are, 
and whatsoever opinion they are of.” Mr. Walters then gives 
an epitome of his work since his previous letter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN ANNOYANCE. 


Zo the Editors.—Allow me to call attention to a small matter 
which often proves extremely annoying. Ministers and chapel- 
keepers are constantly receiving placards announcing special 
services at neighbouring chapels, &c., for which the postage is 
not properly pre-paid. The postman’s knock is sometimes a 

unwelcome one, as it is followed by a demand for double 
yment of insufficient postage. A chapel-keeper informs me 
i has been compelled at le to refuse to receive placards not 
sufficiently stamped. A little care on the part of secretaries 
would remedy the evil. The stamp is a useful and 


obliging creature, but to e it to do twice or thrice as much 
: as ita foguly.qaliied to 


Ye’ 
choir, which.is to be largel 
tached to the church is doi 


is too bad.—Yours truly, 
fe A FREQUENT VICTIM. 
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Was it not the nameless charm of a very rare and | The streams leap free at thy approach, the earth grows bright 


earnest sense of duty, made beautiful by a high-toned uprightness, |- 


BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS. 
BY MARGARET JUDKIN. 


“The-melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year.” 


Bryant's “ Death of the Flowers 
The loveliest, brightest days are come, the gayest of the year : 
The bluebird heralds their approach with music soft and clear; 
The south wind kisses the fair cheek of the young blushing 
Spring, 
And in her ear his welcome kind he now is whispering, 


Sweet Spring! with eager joyfulness I hail thee once again, 
And Bid adieu with lightened heart to Winter’s sombre reign ; 
I gladly catch his parting breath, and mark his closing eye,— 
Impatient for a gentler air and for a softer sky. 


Thou comest with thy gifts to deck this Eden home of ours; 


with flowers ; 
They creep along the water’s side, and make their toilet there, 
And don the green robes gracefully which Nature gives to wear. 


The columbine is swinging its little crimson bell, 

And moss cups, meet for fairy’s ups are springing in the dell, 
’Mid lilies delicately white; and there are sunny spots 

Along the river-bank, all bright with wild forget-me-nots. 


The sweet-voiced rivulets, tha birds, the many-fingered breeze, 
Harping npon a thousand strings among the leafy trees, 

Wake such heart-thrilling music in Nature’s glorious fane 

As never yet from fretted roof was echoed back again. 


How beautiful a home, how fair a dwelling-place, is earth, 

When Spring puts on her garniture, and gives her blossoms 
birth! 

Even when she weeps, as oft she will, though surely not from 
grief, 

Her tears are turned to diamond drops on every shining leaf! 


Who could be sad when ever on is ringing in his ear 

The laugh of merry-hearted Spring, the favorite of the Year,— 

When she will lead him gently forth, even in his heaviest hours, 

And sweetly teach him happiness from her bright books, the 
flowers? 


oo 


‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel ” 
A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878, Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvT. 


EYWOOD.—The ANIVERSARY SERMONS of 

the Unitarian Chapel will be held on Sunday next, May 2sth, when 

TWO SERMONS will be preached by Mr. ALEX. FARQUHARSON, 

Student, H.M.B. Service to commence in the afternoon at Three o'clock, 

and in the evening at Half-past Six. Collections will be made at each Service 

on behalf of the Chapel Funds. Tea will be provided in the Schoolroom 
for friends from neighbouring towns. 


FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
JUNE 4TH AND 5TH, 1879. 


The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will 
be held on Wednesday, June 4th, in Essex-street Chapel, Strand, London. 
The Service to commence at Eleven o'clock, conducted by the Rev. D 
MAGINNIS, of Stourbridge. 

The SERMON will be preached by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of 
Bath. The usual Collection will be made at the close of the Service. 

The MEETING for the transaction of the business of the Association will 
then be held, the chair to be taken at Half-past One precisely by HENRY 
S. BICKNELL, Esq. (President). : 

The CONFERENCE will commence at Half-past Ten o'clock on Thursday 
morning, June 5th, in Essex-street Chapel. The Rev. CHARLES WICK- 
STEED, B.A.,, will read a paper entitled, ‘‘ What's the Matter?” 

The COLLATION will be at Four o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, June 5th, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham Tickets 55., take * 
before Monday, June 2nd; on and after that day, 6s.;'to be had at the 
office of the Association, or of the ° 


Bei Piss ' AND 


. STEWARDS: 

Mr. F. Collier Mr. J. P. Ham, Jun. Mr. J. T. Preston 
yy Wy. Cook » C. Hind » W.A, Sharp 
» A. J. C. Fabritinus »> E. Lawrence » S.S. Tayler 
» Jesse Fagg 9-2. S.. Lister » Walter Young 
» C. E, Green » D. Martineau 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 
London. May, 1879. 


(GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF GENERAL BAPTISTS 


The 226th ANNIVERSARY will be held on Whit Tuesday, June 3rd, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, London. 

BUSINESS will commence at Half-past Ten. At Half-past Eleven the 
COMMUNION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER will be observed, at which 
the Rev. JOHN ELLIS, of Portsmouth, will preside, and the Rev. Professor 
DRUMMOND, B.A., of Manchester New College, deliver an Address. 
(N.B.—This Service is not Denominational, but Catholic, and friends of 
all denominations are earnestly invited to attend.) Business will be resumed 
at Half-past Two. 

DIVINE SERVICE will be held at Seven o'clock. Ihe Devotional part 
of the Service will be conducted by the Rev. T. DUNKERLY, B.A., of 
Stamford-street, and the Sermon will be preached by the Rev. W. CAREY 
WALTERS, of Whitchurch. 

Refreshments will be provided in the Chapel. Dinner, after the Com- 
munion, rs. 6d. each; Tea at Half-past Five, 6d. each. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is Hereby 

Given, That the next Half-yearly Examination for MATRICU- 
LATION in this University, will commence on Monday, the goth of June, 
1879. Inaddition to the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations 
will be held at Owens College, Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpool ; 
Queen's College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw: Stonyhurst 
College; St. Patrick’s College, Carlow; St. Stanislaus College, Tullamore; 
University College, Bristol; and (/or Ladies only) at the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the 
Registrar (University of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least 
Fourteen Days before the commencement of the Examination. _ 

: : WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 

May 21st, 1879. Registrar. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 
Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELDERKIN’s Bicycte DErot 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester 


Harry W irtramson, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. . OUTFITTERS, 
r0, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. , ST, ANN STREET, 


. are now 
ITCHELL anv CO., Cutlers, &c.,| SHOWING THEIR PARIS NOVELTIES 


NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET, : . __inall Departments. 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). Special attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 


oii linen, and Lace Goods and Children’s Millinery. ~* 
RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARASOLS. 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, | : . ; 
Dressing Bags, and Cases, Ladies and Gentlemen's NEW. WELLS, WAKEFIELD, iets 


Hand Bags, Purses, &. |S. Hotpswortn « Sons, 


. AUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. AND 


N.B.—Orpers AND REPAIRS PROMPTLY ihotrnk GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, One or THE LarGest Stocks 1n THE KinGpom. 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Deliverad Geel Pec 


and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
iA stab BrockELBANK, 
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“COMING WEEK. 


ASTLEY.—On Sunday, at 3 and 6 30, sermons by the 
Rev. Joseph Freeston. 

DENTON.—On Saturday, at 3, opening of Wilton-street 
Chapel. Preacher Rev, H. E. Dowson, B.A.—On 
Sunday, at 10 30, Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A.; afternoon, 
at 2 30, Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A.; evening at 6 30, 
Rev. wrence Scott. 

HEYWOOD.—On Sunday, two sermons, by Mr. Alex. 
Farquharson, at 3and 6 30. 

LANCASTER.—On Sunday, amnual sermons, by the 
Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A, 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, at 10 30, 
sermon by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., in aid of 
the Childrens’ Whitsuntide Treat. In the evening, 


May 28, 4879. 
a nt of 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the fate, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 


Wriuam Morris « Co, 


HOSIERS' & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 


Post free, rs. 6d. each. 


AND OF FAITH MESSENGFR; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Address). GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKFFIELD. 


Just published, price 1s., with Portrait, 

I EMOIR OF ANTHONY 
MARTIN, Esq. By Herbert New. 
Evesham: W. and H. Smith, London: Simpkin, 

Marshall, and Co. 


Gag THE REVEALER;; or, the 
REVELATION of GOD and MAN in the SON 

of GOD and the SON of MAN. By J. Hamilton 

’ c Thom. A_new and revised edition. In the same 
discourse at 6 30, by the Rev. H, E. Dowson, B.A., | volume TWO ESSAYS by Mr. Thom, re-printed, with 
on ‘The Rest that remaineth for the People of Ged.” | the Editor’s permission, from the Theological Review.-— 

NEWCHURCH.—On age at 2 30 and 6 30, school | 1. On The Doctrine of an Eternal Son. 2. On Prayer. 
sermons by the Rey. Wm. Elliott. = as. 6d. ‘ ah 

PARK LANE.—On Sunday, at d 3, school | , This volume is published, with the kind consent and 
sermons by the er: E. Turland. oat yee Um - nef pe ge b direction of the Council eae 

sea evs oF q . | British and Foreign Unitarian Association, as a | 
or’ by coy yy Saiecne=) » at 3, School sermon by specially suitable for presentation to religious inquirers. 


STOCKPORT.—On geome at 10 45 and 6 30, annual HRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 
sermons by the Rev. Robt. Laird Collier, D.D., in ~ and DUTY. Last Series. By John James Tayler. 
aid of the Church Funds.—On Wednesday and Thurs- Price 5s. 

day, = 6, Soirée and Fancy Fair. LETTERS of JOHN JAM ES TAYLER, 


embracing his Life. Edited by John Hamilton 
Thom. Price 5s. 


TRUSS. 


Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—Sunday 


morning, May 25th. Preacher: Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A. Collection in aid of the Whitsuntide 
‘Treat to the children attending the Lower Mosley-street, 
Embden-street, and Rochdale Road Sunday Schools. 
ROSS STREET CHAPEL,—Sunday 
evening next, May 25th, the Rev, H. ENFIELD 
DOWSON, B.A., will preach on ‘The Rest that re- 
maineth for the People of God.” Service at 6 30. 


STLEY.—SERMONS, May 25th. 
Preacher, the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON. 
Services : Afternoon at 3; Evening at 6 30. 


ph Be ot a a RS RS tee 
PARK LANE (near Wigan).—_SCHOOL 

ANNIVERSARY, Sunday next. Preacher: Rev. 
E. TURLAND. Morning, 10 45; afternoon, 3 o'clock. 
eee ae a et a os 


IVINGTON.—The ANNUAL SER- 

MON. on Sunday next, May 25th. Preacher, 

Rey. W. M. AINSWORTH. Service to begin at three 

ee A Collection will be made in aid of the Sunday 
School. 


ANCASTER.—The ANNUAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
reached on Sunday next, May 25th, by the Rev. P. M. 
HIGGIN SON, M.A. Collections in aid of the School 
Funds. 


EWCHURCH.—The ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, May 25th, by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
of Sunderland. Service: Afternoon, half-past two; 
Evening, at six o’clock 


TOCKPORT UNITARIAN 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SERMONS will 
be preached on Sunday, May 2sth, by the Rev. DR. 
ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, late of Chicago, U.S., 
when Collections will be made in aid of the Church 
Funds. Friends are invited to attend. ‘The Services 
commence in the morning at 1o 45, and in the evening 
at 6 30. 


A SOIREE and FANCY FAIR, in aid of the Funds 
of the Church, will be held in the Schoolroom on Wed- 


HE PERMANENT & TRANSIENT 

im RELIGION, the Sermon preached at the 

Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 

Unitarian Association, 1878. By» William Binns. 
Price 4d. 


iS pet DESTINY of the SOUL—A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 

By Dr. W. R. Alger. With Notes and Indexes of 

Authors and Subjects, by Dr. Ezra Abbot. Price ros. 


HE SOUL’S WAY to GOD, and 
other SERMONS.—By Charles Beard, ‘B.A. 
Third edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


HE PROPHETS and their INTER- 
PRETERS. By Dr. G. Vance Smith. Price-6d. 


ONSCIENCE and FAITH. By 
Athanase Coquerel. Translated by J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A. With Memoir of the Author by Dr. 
Reville. Price 2s. 6d. f 
With the object of securing a wider circulation for 
these valuable works, they are now offered by the Asso- 
ciation at the ver¥ moderate rates mentioned, a consider- 
able reduction from the prices at which they were first 
published. ‘ . 
Any of these Works will be sent, carriage fatd, at 
the prices stated, for stamps, or post-office orders payable 
to Mr. Henry Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

as Lady Housekeeper, by the Widow of a 

Unitarian Minister. Middle aged.—Address H., care of 

Mr. Agate, Ivy Bank, Seedley Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


Birmingham Hardware Merchant 
proposes. having a Commercial Journey to the 
West Coast of Central Africa, with a view of Establishing 
a careful Resident Agent: is open to Sell Cotton, and 
other Goods, on commission or otherwise.—Apply ¢. HL 
Aston, Great Charles-street, Birming! 


LADY wishes to r end her 
Governess, who is leaving at mer, after 
having been with hersix years: thorough English, music, 
French, and the rudiments of German and, Latin.— 
Address C. H. Wolff, The Clough, Hale, near Altrincham, 


Sk 


All St 
66, CORP 


Fb 


R. 


A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


“ NATIONAL” 


Expanders for round shoulders, 
-Manchester. 


ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per 
LONGFORD BUILDIN 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


c., 26, Old Millgate, 


ga at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
S, 24, OXFORD STREET, 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC 


NEWTON GRUNDY’S 


Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
les supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu PRICEs. 


RATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 


And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


Mepis ele RO yey a 


All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, 


257, OxForD-sT. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 


One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


> OO Se ak El a ade phos oR CS 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 


73, DEANSGATE, 


Convertible DESK. 


IDEBOTHAM AND CO.,, 
PATENTEES_ AND SOLE MAKERS, 


Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 
and Estimates for Church Fusage. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP 


DMUND THOMPSON, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and'SPRING BLIND 


MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. | Works: 
ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette : 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


BOOS DANDELION COFFEE 


1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical _ 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three i the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 18., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. ~ 

76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
‘ MANCHESTER, 


CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK'S, as WorTHLEss 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. — 


PARERHANGING 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 


choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small ey sufficient 


for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


_ WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: rv 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berpers, Decorations, Go.p Moutprnas, PAINTERS 
VARNISHES, &¢., &. 


ORT “WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN, Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 


brilliant condition, and with no loss by t, We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in eine. to 


nesday and Thursday, the 28th and 2gth May, at 6 p.m. | Cheshire, ; Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind; with Patent and | bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port ; 
‘Tickets (including Tea), 1s. on Wednesday, and 6d. on Common Action, Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and | scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at a 
Thursday. : OVERNESS.—A Young Lady, aged Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers price, however high. ~Gei. ei any 
—_ —_—__—— 19, who has had a liberal education and acquired a | Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. dozen... athe nA» = 
ILTON STREET CHAPE i, thorough knowledge of French, German, and music by a | to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Merchants, | 
DENTON three years’ residence in Germany and Paris, wishes a | look equal to.new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 26, Market-street, Manchester, =» 
F Situation as GOVERNESS, where the children are 9, Lord-st., Liverpool; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


OPENING SERVICES on Saturday, May 24th, 
at Three o'clock. Dedicatory Prayer, Rev. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. Devotional Service, Rey. LAWRENCE 
SCOTTI. Sermon, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A. A 
Selection of Hymns and Anthems will also be sung. 
After Service TEA will be provided in the Co-operative 
Hall. Tickets, 1s. Tea on the tables at Five o'clock. 
In the evening a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in 
the Chapel, chair to be taken by ROBT. KENYON, 
Esq., when the following gentlemen are expected to take 


penal ley A. T. C., care of Miss Chalmers, 
ayman’s Green, West Derby, Liverpool. 


OR SALE, the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of the Middle-class Boarding 
School conducted by the late Benjamin Templar, at 
Southport. The premises are healthily situated, and 
the school in full working order.—Eor particulars apply 
to John Watts, Ph. D., 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 


St. 


superior quality, 
Youths’ and Boys’ 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, 
GLOVERS, & Children’s deste NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


Ann’s Place, Manchester. 


8s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
hirts to order. 


HOSIERS and 


SHIRTS of 


Epps's GLycERINE Jujyupes.— CavTIoN!— These . — 
effective and agreeable confections are most 
Chemists; by others, however, attempts are often made 
at substitution; we therefore deem it necessary to caution 
the public that they can only be obtained in bea, 6d. 
and 1s., labelled “Jamrs Epps & Co., 1 ic 
Chemists, 48, ‘Threadneedle-street, and 170, ‘a 
London.’’ =i po» sey 


ae ee nergee te Ft awn bed ae gs 5 h 

oe Sty es y, Esq. B ce Scott ie. Sw a = wee? 
Woweon, BAG. He Wells, MLA. James Black, M.A., BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS NOTICE. 
P. M. Higginson, M.A., G. ance, B.D., Frank BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- continue, to Let PIANOFORTES, American) 7¢ UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent free Dyy 
Jones, B.A., Douglas Walmsley, B.A.; Mr. Councillor | spectus apply to Mrs. Frank SHawcross, Principal. Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original std aid Tels 
Ashton, John Phillips, Esq., Harry Rawson, Esq., Ee catia sell asa ag ohio ade Aatierigan post from the Office, to all parts of the L 

s Hi ; , 5S. 5 s from tos. per . . As ye? 
Charles Hibbert, Esq,, Thomas Thornely, Keqs J vs 0-UTHPORT.—UNITARIAN | jonth. ostraments taken in exchange and full value Kingdom, at the following charges :— gt oni: 


ohn Brooks, Esq., Samuel Buckley, Esq., 
Valmsley, Esq. 


On Sunday, May 25th, the Opening Services will be 
continued as follows:—Morning (10 39), Rev. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. Afternoon (2 30), Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A. Evening (6 30), Rev. LAWRENCE 
SCOTT. Collections will be made at the close of each 
Service. " 

The committee are very anxious that the building 
should be opened free from debt, and therefore make an 
earnest appeal to all friends of the Unitarian catise to 
aid them in their endeavours towards that desirable 
object. 

The building is estimated to cost about £1,060, towards 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosyenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH: Sich OOD, 491 OC3Es 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. EDWIN SMITH, 


allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address : 


45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 


equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


‘Locke & Son. 


Three Months ashe ws, 8d. f 


Six Months .... F oa9 Renee 
Twelve Months ..... eee oninea 40heinis 6 Nita 
Ditto paid in advance .....,.-.68. ods, 


The HERALD is registered as a net er for 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to all parts 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the United 
States, for 85. 8d. perannum, Pet 


: Births. 3 


which £728, 3s. 6d, has been subscribed, leaving adeficit | M,A, (London and Heidelberg), Head Master. Mr. G. | PM4NOFORTES, SMALLEY.—On the 18th inst., at Lime Villa, Skerton 
of £331. 13s. 6d, still to be raised. | U. HENSON (London University), Second Master. AMERICAN ORGANS Lancaster, the wife of Richard Smalley, Esq., of a son. : 

Donations from friends who are unable to attend will | Thorough teaching in English and Science. London é ’ , °n ee . 
be thankfully received by the treasurer, Mr, W. Matriculation Class. Prospectus and Educational Notes | (List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, Marriage, — 


Knowles, Examiner Office, Denton; or the secretary, 
Mr. J. D. Robinson, Howard Lane, Denton. 


ORSHAM.—WHIT-SUNDAY 
ANNIVERSARY. Preacher: Rev. M. S. 
DUNBAR, M.A, Morning Service, with Communion, 
1x o'clock. Evening, 6 o'clock, Collection for Kent 
and Sussex Unitarian Association. 


ANCHESTER | UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


ANNUAL SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL in Free Trade 
Hall, Whit Sunday, June rst. Mr. JOHN HEYS will 
conduct the Devotional Service, and the Rev. H. E. 


on application. SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Thursday, 


May rst, 1879. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind supervision. French and German are alternately 
spoken, niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Fri. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 


REpAiRS AND TUNING. 


Ts OGM Eiji Bi Nos 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 ann ‘36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 


Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sel 
+ one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELL 
TRUNKS. 


THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


Established 1842. 


We 


MIDDLETON—RUDD.—0n the 8th i 
MH the Rey. James Macdonald, William 
of Mr, Thomas Middleton, of West Hi 
Bens: fourth daughter, of the 
en ° 7 


Deaths. 
MACDONALD.—On the nr, 
beth, widow of the late William © 
daughter of the late James Hill, 
mother of the Rey. James Macdonalc 
65 years. i = 
MARSHALL.—On the 17th ii 
Dukinfield, Sarah, the wife 


solicitor. 


DOWSON, B.A., will deliver the Address. THOS. . : . . 4 F - " 4s 
RAWSON, Eszq., will preside at the Organ. Ville, ‘Wellingtes: Road. South Shoes, xBin, 20in. a2in. agin. «= 26in. = 28in. MILLAR.—On the 16th inst., at 
Doors open at Two o'clock, Service to commence at ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER 8/6 9/6 10/6 12/. 14/- 16/- law, Mr. Joseph Ervin 
Three. Scholars will occupy the Body of the Hall; ! ; : ~ | Also a better one, the ‘“ DEFIANCE,” grained ieee dogs ha ged 28 
congregation and friends the Gallery. Collections at the ANCE HOTEL, A _Queen’s Square, Blooms- | cyrong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughou| 

close in aid of the Union Funds. ‘Tea will be provided | bury. Beds frorh xs, 6d, Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. ein! agin. azin. goin. 
at i! 45 for friends from a jor New Bridge-street B 12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 
Schoolroom, Strangeways, at 6d. cach. : 3% 
, LACK ot—C HANNIN H OUSE Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 
24, Shakspeare-street, WM. H. MELLOR, PO ¢ * We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 


Ardwick, Hon. Sec. 


HORLEY.— On Sunday, June 15th, 


30, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 7 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


_ANNUAL SERMONS by the Rev. S. - DOORS 
FLETCHER WILLIAMS, LACKPOOL—Mrs, WOOD, Fem| “ “GEESRD SURES? CINCHESTER. 
= How enady, No. a, te June. . A coe ag aoe Hoe Gade end Sen Water R. P 

6 Hee. | G ne Ss: Baths on the premises, ‘Terms on application. EET, = 


Price One Penny, Numerously Mlustrated. 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
Co _s andi Jax ‘ G. WARREN, Accountan Hi PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPE NGER 
Only an Experiment ; June Roses; ‘The Daisy; Whois | £ Le Street, Peckham, S.E, i ge SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Wesleyans have now 760,199 Sunday scholars, 
and an increase of 17,780 over last year. 


The Rey. Brooke Herford is expected to arrive in 
England about the 12th of July, and will remain here 
till the middle of September. 


The Free Church General Assembly, on Tuesday, 


had underconsideration the case of Professor‘Robertson * 


“Smith. After a very long discussion it was agreed, by 
a majority of 321 to 319, to instruct the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen to proceed with the case, and, if the libel 
should be found proved, to suspend Professor Smith 
from his functions as a minister-and professor. 


The statistics of the Scotch Education Department 
for the year ended August 31st, 1878, give satisfactory 
proof of progress in nearly every line of educational 
activity. The single fact that the amount of school 
accommodation in Scotland has been doubled since 
1872—the year in which the first Education Act was 

ssed—while it proves how great the deficiency must 

aye been, and how much need there was for the Act, 
is no less a striking proof of the zeal and activity 
which the occasion has called forth. 


Mr. Lloyd Garrison, the great Abolitionist of 
America, whose death is announced, was an apostle in 
tthe true sense. To the last he maintained that. belief 
‘in his principles which gave a smack of dogmatism to 
some of his utterances, but without which the reformer 
‘is powerless; and he heeded suffering as little as the 
true apostle does. He preached the truth in America 
when it was not merely unpopular but was scouted. 
Attempts were made more than once to. assassinate 
him. A free man in a free republic, he was imprisoned 
for denouncing slavery. How he escaped the fate of 
John Brown is a marvel. But his views laid hold of 
the people. He made them ashamed of their traffic 
in human flesh. When the war came, the times were 

_ ripe, and he-saw the desire of his eyes. 


At a recent meeting of the Hull District Committee 
of Wesleyan ministers the following resolution was 
adopted :—That while recognising the friendly attitude 
of some of the clergy of the Established Church, this 
committee regrets that in this district the difficulties of 
Methodism are increased and its prosperity hindered 
by the policy and teaching of many others of the clergy. 
Doctrines are taught and practices prevail which are 
Popish in their character. Guilds and other societies 
are formed, one condition of membership being a 

ze never to enter a Nonconformist place of worship. 
"There are instances of persecution, and the clergy are 
in places seeking by subtle means to undermine 
ss ey and t alienate our people from us. 


_ Mr. Goldie, the naturalist, who has passed the last 
eighteen months in New Guinea, says the natives in 
the interior are so awed at the sight of a white man as 
to obviate any risk of molestation. The custom of a 
tribe with whom Mr. Goldie’s party came in contact 
‘suggested to them the probable origin of the rumours 
have been always current of a race of tailed men 
me remote corner of the globe. These natives 
‘ificial tails of such cunning construction as to 
‘mislead a casual observer. 7 Aripgte 
except for the caudal ornament, is a plait 


he . 
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depending behind to about halfway down their legs. 
Possibly the missing link which has so baffled Darwin 
has only lately become extinct in New Guinea, and 


these descendants, ashamed of their degeneracy, keep | 


up the tradition of a noble ancestry by simulating their 
distinguishing characteristic. 


In addressing the Congregationalists of New Barnet, 
London, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., said that the great 
difficulty pressing on all bodies of Christians at the 
present day was the growing indisposition of the people, 
both of the working class and middle class, to attend 
any place of worship at all, and he had a strong 
impression that if the churches were to be more success- 
ful in bringing people to Christ they must take a kindly 
interest in their social condition, and that the minister 
must be supported in his endeavours by the hearty co- 
operation of the members of the Church. He believed 
that if all the population were to present themselves at 
the various places of worship in London on Sunday 
morning next more than a million of them would be 
unable to find seats, but at present not more than one- 
half of those that were provided were occupied. 


On Tuesday an Evangelical conference of clerical 
and lay members of the Church of England was held 
at Southport, when a paper was read on “The Bible 
and Modern Science,” by the Rev. Dr. Leathes, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. He 
said they must always remember that the language of 
Scripture was not scientific, or to be interpreted as if it 
were, but that it was the language of experience and 
common life. It must not therefore be pressed to 
conclusions that would alone be warranted if it were. 
Incalculable mischief had been done by their not bear- 
ing in mind that it was a spiritual thing, to be appre- 
hended by the spirit and spiritually interpreted; and so 
long as they would persist in estimating it by the 
standards of the letter and the flesh, they would make 
it responsible for statements which it repudiated. He 
was followed by the Rev. R. Abbey Tindall of Man- 
chester, who urged that it was the duty of Christians, as 
far as possible, to conciliate scientific men, and to do 
their best to remove the wholly injurious and absurd 
impression that science had done the least to discredit 
the revelation of God. He believed that much*harm 
had been done by the attitude which professing 
Christians had taken with regard to modern scientific 
research. They had no right whatever to reserve from 
scientific treatment the natural facts of the Bible, and 
they could not plead the authority of a statement in 
the Bible as a final settlement of facts that were fairly 
within the reach of scientific investigation. They had 
no right to expound the Bible by the light. of €cience, 
but by studying its language and by comparing the 
different parts one with another. They were bound, 
he contended, to have the utmost sympathy with men 
of science. They were bound, to treat them as 
inquirers after truth. What they found in the Bible 
let them recognise as being there; let them never mind 
whether for the present they could reconcile it with 
science or not. 


The upshot of the proceedings in the United 
Presbyterian Synod against the Rev. David Macrae is 
that that troubler of the peace of Israel is suspended 
from the ministry because he will not admit the hell of 
the Westminister Confession into his creed. The 
Northern correspondent of the Freeman endorses the 
remark we made a fortnight ago that, for some reason 
or other that certainly does not appear on the surface. 
The “chief priests and scribes” are evidently disposed 
to treat Mr. Macrae with scant courtesy; and the 
contemptuous fashion in which they speak of him, 
especially as he has throughout succeeded in keeping 
his temper, has unquestionably strengthened his case 
with the general public. It may be true enough that he 
is not a profound theologian ; but we suspect that many 
reverend gentlemen of his communion, who bring this 
charge against him, are not entitled by reason of their 


own learning to look down upon him. He certainly 


has the merit of making his meaning plain, which is 
more than can be said of some of his critics. But it 
is impossible to read his speeches without wondering 
how he contrives to reconcile himself to the position of 
a minister to a body which takes the Westminister 


of grass fastened round their loins by a fine string, and | Confession as its standard of faith. 
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It is all very well 
to speak of attachment to the church of one’s birth, 
and of the desire to reform it; but it requires a great 
deal of casuistry to justify the remaining in a com- 
munion which holds a creed that the would-be reformer 
has himself thrown overboard. It is not in the least 
likely then that the United Presbyterian Church will 
adopt the Restoration doctrine avowed by Mr. Macrae; 
and, such being the case, we cannot see any logical 
course forhim but to withdraw from that Church, and 
to seek liberty where it is to be obtained without a 
sacrifice of honour. He has called the conduct of 
some of his brethren Jesuitical; and, though the phrase 
is a strong one, we fear that it is justly applied. But 
may it not also be applied to himself? It certainly 
will if he elects to remain in a body which refuses to. 
accept the doctrine of Restoration. 


Among the business of the Congregational Union 
was the consideration of the state of the churches in 
regard to religion, and a related topic, ‘The Practical 
Effects of the prevalent Unsettlement of Religious 
Belief.” Dr. Allon read a paper on the first, and the 
Rev. A. Mackennal onthe second. Dr. Allon lamented 
the decay of theology, as a probable cause of decline 
in religious life, and urged the necessity for a scrupulous 
insistance on ethical righteousnees. Defectiveness in 
this respect was to be seen in the conduct of religious 
men in various departments of life—in trade, in political 
action, in Christian work, and in the homage paid to 
wealth and success. The standard of life in the 
churches had probably also been lowered because the 
standard of public morality had been lowered. For 
self-interest had been declared to be the supreme law 
of national diplomacy, and there were even members 
of their churches who asserted that moral principles 
could not be applied to national movements—a doctrine 
against which Dr. Allon protested with great force, 
amid the cheers of the assembly. One interesting 
section of the paper was devoted to a description and 
condemnation of “gushing sentimentality” as displayed 


‘in a certain class of hymns and services, and in which 


there was not necessarily any moral element. Revivals 
were dealt with, and the reaction which often follows 
them, and certain safeguards against possible dangers 
were suggested. The increase of wealth was referred 
to, as another cause of deterioration; which was seen 
in a want of religious robustness, in worldly-mindedness, 
and in a departure from some of the best traditions of 
our forefathers. Looking to these facts, Dr. Allon 
thought that recent financial reverses were not an 
unmixed evil, and hoped they would have the effect of 
recalling some back to the good old paths which they 
had left. Finally, the writer insisted that Christianity 
shown by the life would be more effective than Christian 
apologetics in the pulpit,! which was the place for using 
their weapons, rather than for vindicating the use 
of them. ' 


Mr. Mackennal confined his attention to the effect 
of prevalent unbelief on the religious activities of the 
churches. One result was, that it limited the work of 
those who were prepared to render active service, 
especially in connection with the ministry. Some of 
those who remained among them did so because they 
held by old traditions, and found means of satisfying 
their philanthropic aspirations, while their incertitude 
deprived them of spiritual power. There was an abate- 
ment of susceptibility to inspiration, and a faith im 
systems rather than in God. Discussions about the 
efficacy of prayer interfered with prayer, and there was 
an absence of a confiding spirit. It was a peculiarity 
of these times that there prevailed great intellectual 
restlessness, which disturbed much that was thought to 
be fixed. The advice sometimes given to doubters that 
they should busy themselves in Christian work, and 
then doubt would disappear, might be good where 
there was no real perplexity, but it was worse than 
useless when the mind was really disturbed. It might 
be accepted as indisputable that disloyalty to the 
intellect would not promote religion. ‘The old apolo- 
getics had failed only because they were unfitted to the 
times, but a Christian theology worthy of the times 
would no doubt appeay. Meanwhile, we should show 
that we believe, and say why. We need not be contro- 
versial theologians, but we can give reasons for the hope 
that is in us, and those reasons may kindle hope in the 
minds of others, 
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DENTON: OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL. 
REY. H. E. DOWSON ON UNITARIANISM AND 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 
THE hopes of the small. band of Unitarians 


at this place 


were realised on Saturday last by the opening of | 


the new Chapel in Wilton-street, securing to them 
an irtdependent place of worship. On the 13th of July 
last the foundation stone was laid by Mr. Richd. Peacock, 
of Gorton, on a large plot of ground, on which it is ex. 
pected some day a handsome chapel will be erected. 
The whole of this ground has been walled in, and laid out 
as a grass plat. On one angle of it has been built a neat, 
plain, but substantial brick school-chapel, with stone 
dressings, at a cost of about £1,100. It is five windows 
in length, and will seat about 250 people. In general | 
design it is Gothic, and measures internally 54 feet by | 
27 feet. The seats are movable, and made of pitch pine, 
and, all round the room, is wainscotted to a height of four 
feet in the same material, the upper border contain- 
ing to the eye a very agreeable design. Above the 
entrance at the apex of the roof a belfry has been 
erected, the design of Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, of 
London, who has also voluntarily furnished designs for. 
the rostrum, the centre of which serves as a pulpit, and 
on which have been erected five stalls, each with a canopy, 
and all of pitch pine. In the front of the rostrum is a 
Square space railed off and carpeted. Opposite the two 
aisles on either side of the rostrum are two doors, one 
leading into the vestry and the other into the kitchen, 
and behind these are ample conveniences. Since Satur. 
day Mr. Knowles of the Denton Examiner has placed a 
clock in the chapel. Mr, Alfred Chorlton, of Stalybridge, 
is the architect and contractor. 

Service began at three o’cloc 
Revs. Lawrence Scott 


/ 


| 


k, and we noticed present 
(minister elect), H. E. Dowson, 
B.A., P. M. Higginson, M.A., G. H. Wells, M.A., 
G, Hamilton Vance, B.D., J. K. Smith, Noah Green, 
Alex. Ashworth, J. G. Slater, F.-H. Jones, B.A., and 
W. Harrison; Messrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke (deputation from 
the British and Foreign), Thomas Thornely, O. Oldham, 
Z. Smith, Robt. Kenyon, J. Dornan, S. Ogden, John 
Phillips, John Heys, R. S. Redfern, J. Pilkington, John 
Brooks, —. Scott, W. H. Knowles, J. D. Robinson; and 
Dr. Harrison, 

The dedicatory prayer was offered up by the Rey. G. 
H. Wells, and the devotional service was conducted by 
the Rev. Lawrence Scott, the sermon being preached by 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, from 1 Kings, v., 5:—“ And 
behold I purpose to build an house unto the name of the 
Lord my God.” He said—It is with exceeding pleasure 
that I stand here to-day, in the new chapel which is the 
crowning of so many hopes and the fruit of so many 
efforts. I go back in memory to the origin of the congre- 
gation, which to-day enters on what is a new era of its 
life. It is now some four years or so since the earnest 
band of Unitarians who had settled in this increasing 
township approached the East Cheshire Christian Union 
with a request that services should be held under their 
auspices here. Immigrants, most of them, from other 
towns in which they had been wont to worship with 
Unitarian brethren, these men loved the pure and simple 
faith in which they had been nurtured. It was to them 
the religion of their childhood, around which had grown 
all their holiest associations 3 and their souls were athirst 

of moral and spiritual life. 


for the old refreshing springs 

They were as sheep withont a fold and without a shepherd, 
and they longed for both. True to their ancient principles 
they could find no congenial religious home amid the 
churches and chapels of other faiths around them. And 
so they came to the East Cheshire Christian Union with 
their appeal. It was such as we could not resist. We 
felt deep sympathy with them in their religious isolation ; 
we admired and honoured their religious steadfastness ; 
and we looked about for the means whereby we could 
best open the way for the establishment here of the new 
Unitarian congregation for which so excellent a nucleus 
existed. 

But we had also reason to believe that there was 
a good prospect of gathering around our nucleus of 
faithful immigrants from old Unitarian homes many 
others beside. We knew that everywhere there was 
a great mass of people—especially of the class who 
formed the great bulk of the Denton population— 
who were at present religiously unattached. We thought 
that some of these homeless wanderers might find in the 
message delivered by our simple faith an attraction which 
they had missed in the doctrines prevailingly preached 
around them, and that we might, at all events, do our 
share in bringing to them the great blessing of the 
religious life. So our first object was to make known in 
this town our cherished belief ; and we received from our 
kind friends, the British and F oreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion in London, the means of holding a course of lectures 
to the people on Unitarianism. “I gladly take this 
opportunity of publicly paying my tribute of thanks 
to this central. association of ours. We in East 
Cheshire have more than doubled our missionary 
operations in recent years, but that we have been 
able to do so is in a very large degree due to 
the unfailing encouragement and support that we have 
received from the London Committee. They-have felt 
that we here were doing their work, extending their prin- 
ciples, and building up new churches on the lines of their 
faith ; and they have by their repeated generosity made 
us, in effect, their agents in this district. At all events, 
our cause in Denton hadits origin with them. From the 
lectures delivered under their auspices followed in imme- 
diate succession the Sunday services, which have been 
held in the Co-operative Hail for about three and a half 
years, and the Sunday school to which its zealous con- 
ductors look to recruit the young life of the newly-rising 
church. I have watched with careful interest during these 
years the progress of the church and school; I have seen 
how they have held together under the adverse circum: 
stances of being homeless and pastorless, and I have felt 
that they had a claim upon us of irresistible strength to 
help them toward the possession of a chapel, and if 
possible, a minister of their own. As at the first the 
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demand for religious services came from them, so they 
| made the first move towards the building of the chapel in 
which we meet to-day. A congregation almost without 
exception of working people, and struggling against the 
| difficulties incident to the prolonged depression of trade 
in the district, they did not coime to us for assistance in 
| building till they could support the plea by £150 promised 
| among themselves. We should have been unworthy of 
_ the cause in which we had embarked with them here had 
we not immediately put our shoulder to thé wheel.’ 
Having myself had much to do with the inevitable canvass 
for subscriptions, I cannot but thank very heartily the 
kind and generous friends who in this East Cheshire 
District and out of it came forward in answer to our 
appeal. It is not alone the gifts received for which we 
are grateful, but still more for the infinite encouragement 
which we have derived in our work from meeting with 
such open-hearted willingness to support us. There is 
some pleasure in making efforts which are so backed up 
by ever ready friends. Such sympathising help is of 
richer value than gold; it gives strength and inspiration to 
push on and never tire or falter, By such means this day 
has been reached, a happy day I trust, for all who hence- 
forth will worship or meet ‘as scholars each Sunday 
within these walls; a happy day, too, I trust for many 
around, on whom will shine from here the light of some 
high influence. It is true that the work whose consuma- 
tion we celebrate to-day is not as complete as we could 
wish it to be. There is yet some £300 or more to raise 
to free this chapel from debt. I had but little hope when 
we began to build this chapel that the worshippers within 
its walls would be so soon provided with the pastor, as 
well as the home, they needed. It is their good fortune 
that, in some four months from the opening day, they will 
enjoy the privilege of having as their minister the earnest 
and devoted Christian man who has just preceded me in 
the pulpit—the Rev. Lawrence Scott. It is a greater 
blessing than they had any reason to expect, but it has 
come to them, because, in looking round for a place in 
which work in the spirit of Christ could be done among 
the people without other reward than the doing of it, he 
thought he saw it in Dentonin fuller measure than else- 
where. And while I pay to him on_behalf of this con- 
gregation the tribute of their gratitude that he should 
have chosen them, and on my part- the tribute of 
my respectful reverence for the self-devoting purpose 
which he has set before him here, I earnestly pray to God 
that his labours may be crowned with the success for 
which his earnest spirit longs, and that this congregation 
in this new chapel may fufill his heart’s desires, 

‘Towhat purpose then do wededicatethis chapelto-day? We 
dedicate this chapel to the Worship of God. There is in 
its trust deed and there is in our minds no limitation of 
the absolute freedom of this worship. Through the 
coming generations men’ and women may meet within 
these walls and pay their homage to the Infinite Supreme 
in whatever form and under whatever faith seems to them 
best. We dare not bind or in any way direct the thoughts 
of those who come after us. We holda faith that is. very 
precious to our own souls; and what have we to thank 
that we hold it? We have to thank nothing else than 
that glorious liberty which is the priceless heritage that 
we have received from our forefathers. The old English 
Presbyterians when they built the chapels in which they, 
as Trinitarians, worshipped, left them to their successors 
unfettered by bondage to any creed; they trusted to the 
Divine Power of truth to fight its own battles and prevail 
in the end. So amid creed-bound churches on every 
hand have our fathers worshipped for well-nigh two 
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arbitrary irruptions of Divine Power. So in very truth 
science is in mortal conflict with the old: religious systems. 
And if these and nothing else are to hold place as the 
religions of the world, there is no doubt r igion is ina 
bad way, and cannot survive. The present time is one 
which suffers much from that fatal misconception of 
religion which presents it to its adherents and opponents 
alike in the very vulnerable dress of supernaturalism. 
Believers see the blows dealt upon it by science, and know 
not how to ward them off; they feel the very ground they 
stand on sinking beneath their feet. The scientific assailants 
attack ‘religion as being synonymous with the untenable 
form in which it is arrayed. Whereas the whole controversy 
between them would beat an end, were religion no longer 
encumbered with her supernatural. dress. What word 
has ever been said by science that can touch a belief 
purely and simply in the almighty and all-good Divine 
Power underlying, and vivifying, and pervading all that 
is? Does science deny the existence of a Will of infinite 
righteousness, the immaterial and invisible moving Spirit 
of the universe? Science not only does not, but cannot 
deny it. Science is an observer in the physical realm 
alone; she looks with microscope and telesc she. 
weighs with her balance; she examines with er test- 
tube; but, with all her looking, and her weighing, and 
her testing, she can neither discover the immateri God, 
nor discover that he is not there. She brings back from 
her researches ever fresh facts about stars and ocean 
depths, about the ‘rocks beneath our feet and the plants 
and animals that live around us, about our own wondrous 
frame; and from these facts she educes the laws which 
they obey; and she tells us that the universe is one vast. 
whole, moving on through the ages in stately, unhasting, 
unresting development. But if you ask her who makes it 
move, and who made its laws, she bows her head in 
silence. No answer has rung with trumpet sound through 
her telescope, or been whispered through her microscope. 
She is and ever will be inutter ignorance, She leaves upon > 
our hands a universe infinitely vaster and grander, a realm 
of sublimer order and of diviner harmony, than was ever ~ 
dreamt of before—without an explanation. And. if we 
-hear in our consciences a voice which tells us, in tones 
that bring conviction, that what is so infinitely fair must 
be born of an infinitely fair One, and live, and move, and 
have its being in the breath of His outpoured life, can 
science say us nay? Assuredly not; for, if she did, she 
would overstep the limits of her domain, and pass from 
the physical phenomena which she can know, to the. - 
immaterial. realm of which she can know nothing, 
neither that it does, nor that it does not, contain a God. 
There is, then, to my mind, no fear that sciencé will ever 
rob men of the faith that springs up irresistible in human 
souls in the God of nature and humanity. I believe in 
the undying future of that pure religion whose belief rests. 
on the human consciousness of the supreme will of eternal 
righteousness. It only needs to be stripped of all its old 
untenable and superstitious surroundings fgets,“ coat 
a new and stronger life than religion has ever known 
before. ‘The worship of: God, believe me, is drawing no 
nearer the term of its life. We can dedicate this new 
chapel to this ancient sacred purpose in the assurance 
that age may succeed to age; and that ideas may come | 
and go, and undreamt of lights of science shine, but that 
the holy house will still be needed, that therein men may 
pay the homage of their hearts and lives to Him by 
whose love they are cherished, by whose spirit they are 
inspired, and by whose bounty they are,fed. he dee 
But whilst, with this implicit confidence in the 
future of religion, we dedicate this chapel simply to 


centuries. And the fruit of this priceless freedom to ko targa eo bs wall oe Bi. << Be 
follow truth wherever it might lead, has been the slow and of Unitarians, and the services here will be are : 
gradual, but sure and steady change of thought, which has be ire 


sent. Unitarian services. What is Unitarianism ? 
what is its worship? and what the spirit of its church 
life? These are questions not so easy to answer. They 
are questions which would be very different! yvered 
by different Unitarians. And I am not able in this matter 
to speak for my brother who will soon commence his ° 
ministry here, just as I am not able to speak for the con- 
gregation which will be his. I can indeed only speak 
myself; but as one of those who have been actively 


responsible for the planting of the Unitarian 

here, I ae I can give —— idea of Berens ee 
aims with which we see this church o to- } ' 
I have called this a Unitarian Minsioae and so it is. But 
in my mind, and in that of all of us, I think the word 
has no narrow dogmatic meaning. In its origin it had 
reference, no doubt, to the anti-trinitarian con vers 
and seemed to mark the rejection of the Trinity as th 
distinguishing feature of those who bore the name. — 
this form it presented the appearance of antagonis' and 
aggression as against prevalent forms of be But i is 
in no such sense of sectarian antagonism that we bear it 


to-day. .No doubt we all of us rej aaa ; 


reject the but we 
are not engaged here in Denton in a against 
other people’s religion; our hand is not ag 

man who differs from us. Indeed, we rather br 
anti-trinitarian name because it has come dowr 
than“ because it is the most fitting 


attitude. Had we now to make a n do not 

we should make it “Unitarian.” For whilst this truly 
describes one point in our doctrinal position, it leaw 
wholly undescribed that which is far more important tl 
any doctrine, the spirit and method of our church. 
But so long as the name is true and is here 
one of those who care to run a tilt against i n¢ 
in our church the agony of convulsion that w 
eee I care much more fo rinci 
names; and I rejoice to think that never was ot 
more true in principle than at the present day, 
principle is that of which I have already 
sa 


carried our ancient congregations from the Trinitarianism 
of the earliest days to the Unitarianism of the present 
time. And the same. great boon of liberty is working 
amongst us at this present day a peaceful revolution, in 
which the older Unitarianism, with its belief in the super- 
natural, is passing into a pure spiritual religion. In the 
meantime we rejoice to find room in our churches for 
many differing phases of belief; and brothers and sisters 
in the gueat family of God worship within their walls each 
according to their own consciences. All this we owe to 
the wisdom—far in advance of the age—which led those 
Presbyterian forefathers of ours, Whom I never name with- 
out affectionate pride, to leave the future free and open as 
the breath of heaven that would blow in it as it listed. 
And so our first and foremost principle, as we in our turn 
build new chapels and establish new congregations, is to 
secure them in utter freedom to follow withersoever the 
Spirit of God may Jead them. Dear to us as is our faith, 
the very breath of life of our souls, their strength in 
temptation, their comfort in sorrow, and their hope in 
death, we are assured that we only know in part and pro- 
phesy in part, and that infinite ages will pass before that 
which is perfect shall come to this earth. And so far 
from wishing to tie eur successors down to think our 
feeble thought and to repeat our poor little shibboleths, 
we wish them God speed in the holy quest of a purer and 
higher and ‘nobler faith, and a fairer religion than our 
minds have conceived. 


But in dedicating this chapel—in this grand spirit 
of free search after truth—to the worship of God, 
we believe that we are setting before it anaim which 
can never die out from human souls: We believe 
that so long as religion survives it will need for the 
inspiration and outpouring of its life the common 
worship in the house of God; and we think that religion 
is in no danger of expiring. I know that there are some 
who read the signs of the times differently, and who 
think that the tendency of scientific thought in our 
day is distinctly anti-religious. I have never s 
this feeling. I can see well enough that the pre- 
sent scientific teaching lead directly to the denial 
of much that has been called religion. The whole 
fabric of miraculous religion and of Divine interventions 
in the realm of physical na is utterly | 
inadmissible in the eye of modern science. The universe 
as revealed to its searching glance is not the scene of 
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or chapel in Denton. We have a great respect for the 
religion of others, as for our own; we believe that an 
earnest religious man, of whatever section of the Church 
of Christ, is one whom religion inspires to a good life, and 
lifts up and strengthens for the performance of duty; and 
far be it from us to shake the faith of a single faith- 
ful soul. But we are here to offer to those who are 
without a faith—or at least a house of prayer—that 
satisfies their wants, a free religious home; we ask 
them to enter here, where they may worship God in 
accordance with the unshackled dictates of their own 
consciences, and see if the Spirit of God may not be 
found by them within these walls. If they come they 
will hear a positive religion preached ; they will hear it 
preached at times in differing accents, as the lips may 
differ ; but it will be a faith, deep and strong as the heart 
wants, and as the soul 'thirsts for, in the all-loving Father 
of mankind ; it will be a profound reverence for him 
whose name all Christians bear, as the great exemplar 
and inspirer of humanity; it will be an infinite and 
umtdying hope of the immortal life. It will be, I rest 
assured, above all, a faith in the very present inspiration 
of God ; to me, at allevents, this is the very breath of the 
religious life. I believe what I read in the Bible about 
dwelling with man, and about his speaking to 
human souls; I believe in his inspiring prophets and 
apostles; but the joy of religion now-a-days consists to 
me in the belief that the breath of this Divine inspiration 
still lives and moves amongst us, that the voice of. Heaven 
is still heard, and the influence of Heaven:still felt. The 
joy of religion now to me is the thought that all the 
inspiration of all the ages comes down to our own and 
mingles with the Spirit of God that speaks to us: with 
living voice. This is a gospel which renders all the past 
and all the present equally divine. But, if 1 mistake not, 
the Unitarianism which will be preached within these 
walls will present yet another feature, which I hold to 
transcend in practical moment every other. It has been 
the curse of religion that it has been so largely confused 
with doctrines and rites. These have taken the place of 
the religious life. It has been, too, the great loss of the 
world that the place in which they were to save men has 
been heaven alone, and-not earth at all. We Unitarians 
have, no doubt, other callings in the world as well; we 
have to hold up the banner of religious freedom ; we have 
Mores” our cherished faith; but we have, above and’ 
all, to make“our voice heard in the assertion of the 

at principle Which I think we have learned as none 

' a that men are saved neither by doctrines nor by 
: ov ade good and pure and faithful lives ; and that 
the fur of religion is found as truly in sanctifying 
Bx porto in opening the gates of heaven. I have spoken 
of other aims with which we have come to build up this 
church of ours in Denton ; I have expressed a hope that 
they may be fulfilled; but the one aim of aims which we 
have before us is the diffusion here, from this new centre 
of religious influence, of the practical religion of doing 
good and b 8 good. _ As a minister of Christ, I never 
care very much for any other result of my labours than 
this; I feel that everything else is worthless in com- 
ss n. And from my knowledge of the minister whom 
you will have to speak to you from this pulpit and to 
_ work amongst you through each week, I am convinced 
he is at one with me in thi8 respect. For we dedicate 
ilding not alone to the worship of God, but to the 
of man ; indeed, we think God is best worshipped 
who best serves his fellow man. “ He that loveth 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
he hath not seen?” So here we pray that there 
arise to heaven no mere cry of “Lord, Lord,” but 
| may possess within these walls a congregation 
orkers in the establishment on earth of his 
eous kingdom. May every good cause in Denton 
here its most earnest advocates and most active 
s. May this chapel be not alone a house of worship, 
: nursery of religion for the young; and may the 
‘Sunday ‘school that here will meet have an ever increasing 

_ influence for good upon the rising population of this town. 
the close an offertory was taken, which realised 


a {  : 
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consider numbers the chief test of usefulness, for it is not 


good in this world. 


workers—at first to all appearance no more influential 
than our little Denton congregation—we shall rejoice that 
we are historically their successors. You are following in 
the steps of forefathers never to be forgotten who, in 
much more difficult days than ours, upheld the cause of 
private judgment and religious liberty. We owe no small 
debt of gratitude to those who made such a bold stand 
against oppressive laws and the spirit of religious domina- 
tion, and for the firm liold they kept of their right to 
speak the truth that was in them, and to act in spiritual 
matters according to their consciences. If you wish to 
know what manner of men England can produce, study 
the history of English Nonconformity. Our work, no 
doubt, is different from theirs, but we trust that the same 
force and energy—if I may so express myself, the same 
“pluck and go,” still lives. (Hear, hear.) They were 
called upon. to give up property, liberty, and even life. 
We can build our chapel unmolested, and worship in it 
free from danger. They secured us these great privileges. 
Two hundred years ago, as we have been lately reminded 
in that excellent book Zhe Story of Religion in England, 
it was a crime for people to refuse to attend their parish 
church, and no Nonconformist minister could come within 
five miles of any city or borough without incurring the 
pains and penalties of the law. At that time 2,000 clergy- 
men were driven from their livings for nonconformity, and’ 
nearly 8,000 Nonconformists died in prison. (Hear, hear.) 
Yet in spite of every effort to repress them, the people 
did meet, and their ministers preached to them, though 
often disturbed by constables and soldiers. Some inter- 
esting stories have come down to us of those times, and 
one of them refers to Denton. (Hear, hear.) The old 
minister here, Mr. Angier, did not conform, and yet he 
was not meddled with. He was so beloved that no 
constables were found who would take him. “ He is an 
old man,” they would say, “he cannot live long, let him 
alone while he does live.” (Hear, hear.) Mr. Angier was 
more fortunate than Mr. Lawrence, of Baschurch,. in 
Shropshire, one of the ejected clergymen. He, pointing 
to his wife and ten children, said he had eleven strong 
arguments against nonconformity, and on being asked 
how he meant to support them, he replied that they must 
all live upon the 6th chapter of Matthew. (Laughter.) 
Members of the Free Christian Churches may all of them 
consider themselves the spiritual descendants of these 
men—and many of us are their lineal descendants; and, 
as you know, many of our oldest chapels were founded 
by them, and by the congregations they carried with 
them. (Applause.) Thesé men carried on a warfare for 


we 


them, firmly established—but the men of this present 
generation have also a work to accomplish. (Hear, hear.) 
We have to uphold the supremacy of the individual 
conscience, and of the spiritual against the matetial view of 
life, and no body of men—as a body—has advantages so 
great for doing this as we have. Weare unshackled either 
by texts or trust deeds; we can look biblical criticism in 
the face, and need not shrink from the newest theories 
in science. Truth is our aim, and in the establishment of 
new truths we cannot but rejoice. We search most 
anxiously for truth, and would welcome it whether it came 
from priest, critic, or man of science. But we must also 
do our utmost to ascertain that it is truth, else we may 
become as blind followers of the blind, and one truth that 
I would learn from the priest is the value of things old. 
Some of us just now seem to forget that there is such a 
thing as a wise conservatism. Let us not forget also that 
there are such things as false science and scientific dog- 
matism. We may be a “very small people,” “a feeble 
folk” of no account in the great strife now waging—but 
the things which fall to our lot we can endeavour to 
accomplish with a single eye to truth and right. Let us 
only be true to our spiritual natures, and fearless in up- 
holding inward as well as outward truth. Let us welcome 
all who think with us and will work with us, whether or 
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y t ’ ‘A TEA PARTY not they may call themselves Unitarian—I care more for 
_ was held at five o’clock in the Co-operative Hall at which | ideas than for party names—and then I trust tHat we, 
ab ) 5 were and not those who on the one hand believe only in 


bout 150 pe present. Afterwards a meeting 
held in the new Missicn Schoolroom, when Mr. 

‘RT KENYON presided. i 
¢ CHAIRMAN opened the proceedings by giving a 
of the rise and progress of their congregation, 
ed that now they had 120 scholars in the Sunday 
id in addition to scholars about 70 adults attend- 
€ services. It might be asked why the name 
an we ; left out of the description of their church. 
‘The answer was that they were anxious to avoid fixing a 
7 rm of belie either for themselves or their successors. 
(Hear, hear.) Remembering the fact that it was only 
three and a half years since they held their first meeting, 
he thought he might say that success had crowned their 
d that now they had a building that was no dis- 
the neighbourhood. Chaplanse.) He believed 
re that “God 


material phenomena, nor those who on the other believe 
only in an external authority, shall prove to have been 
the founders of the future church. _(Applause.) 


Mr. R. S. REDFERN then proposed a vote of thanks to 
the East Cheshire Christian Union for their assistance 
and advice during the past four years. Personally he had 
had some experience of the difficulties with which they 
had had to contend, and he therefore felt grateful for the 
assistance and advice they had received. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr, THORP and carried 
with applause. ; 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson, in reply, said he was very 
much pleased with the members of the Denton congrega- 
tion, and he looked forward with hope to their future. He 
then moved a vote of thanks to the generous donors to 
their building fund, and especially to Alderman C. S. 
Grundy,’ Mayor of Manchester, and the trustees of the 
Memorial. Hall for their erous donation of £50, and 
alsoto Mr. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for their generous gift of 
£200, The motion was seconded by Mr. Robinson and 
carried with acclamation. 


The Mayor of Manchester, in reply, disclaimed any 


rd those who help them- 
had diligently striven to be self-reliant, 
to announce to them that they had been 
ecure the services of the Rev. Lawrence 
ne to them am Colles E Thepte boa 
nchester New College. (Applause. 
XENCE Scotr then addressed the meeting, 
ery cordially. He said: My dear 


sure you that I rejoice with you | personal merit for what had been done by the trustees of 
amon occasion for you, it is also | the Memorial Hall. In their deed there was a clause 
ryt ) the first | giving a discretionary power to the trustees which enabled 


is | them to play the “Lord Bountiful.” The Mayor then 

benteiend bie pleasure it gave him to be present that 
evening, and his desire to testify to Mr. Scott the warm 
interest he took in the work in which he was about to 


and then proceeded to justify the position which 
'|the Unitarian body took up in establishing separate 
: of worshippers, and e manful 
1 of Z of our 

true position in the popular mind. 


ideas and principles—these principles are now, most of 
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Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE also acknowledged the 


numbers, but truth and earnestness which do the most | vote of thanks, and after disposal of the personal thanks 
(Hear, hear.) Let us never despise | to himself, entered into an explanation of the mode of 
the day of small things, for when we recollect what has | operation of the British and Foreign Association, and 
been done for England by small bands of thinkers and | 


urged the friends at Denton to renewed diligence and 
faithfulness. in the labour to which they had set their 
hands. 

After a few words from the Rev. F. H. JONES, the usual 
votes of thanks brought the meeting, which was very 
cordial and harmonious throughout, to a close. 

During the meeting the choir at Hyde Chapel, 
under the direction of Mr. Thorley, organist, sang several 
pieces of music very effectively. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


GROUP IIIL—HISTORICAL & BIOGRAPHICAL 
SUBJECTS. 
** FOOTPRINTS.” 
Miss F, E. Cooke, Examiner. 

Pass Division—First Class. 

Alice Birch Stalybridge. 

Hannah Bradbury 34 

Ann Greenwood pa 


Mary Elizabeth Jackson ‘s 
Sarah Leech ” 
Second Class, 
Mary Eleanor Etchells ee 
Betty Firth ” 
Louisa Helen Gee » 
Margaret Ann Kenyon 99 
Mary Jane Smith ” 
Mary Jane Woolley ” 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Macmillan’s ** Science Primer.” 
Mr. S. Bretry, Examiner. 
ADVANCED GRADE. 
Flonours Division. ; 
John Sutton Bell 
George A. Hurst 
Pass Division—First Class. 


George Elce ss 

John Newton ” ” 

Christopher Raines . 28 

John Ramsbottom ; ” ” 

Ernest Jones Bradshaw Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 
> Henry C. Jackson ” ” 

Second Class. 
Linneus Diekenson Old Chapel, Dukinfield. 


Frederick Matley ” ” 
John S. Wagstaffe 9 ‘9 
James E. Wilde ‘ ” 


ELEMENTARY GRADE. 


Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 
Old Chapel, Dnkinfield. 


LTonours Division. 


N. Denbigh Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 
John Jesse Horne : ” 
Joseph Worswick ” ” 


Pass Division—First Class. + 


Martha Greenhalgh Ainsworth. 
Ellen Ann Kirkman * 
Sarah Tootill 
James Walker 


Second Class. 


George Greenhalgh % 45 
John Henry Hampson is ws 
Henry Latham ” ” 
Leonard Latham i ery 
Walter Mather é 
Emma Aldred Ainsworth. 
Alice Leigh: 5 AS 
Lydia Morris ” 
Mary Taylor a 
Alice Tootill 
Robert Angelo Pate 


Bank-street, Bolton, 


/ 


Nazareth Chapel, Padiham. 


ErRATA.—The following mistakes have been pointed out in the 
prtevious lists: In English History (advanced grade), Alfred 
Woolley was put down as belonging to Strangeways instead of 
to Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, In the ‘‘ Life of David” (second 
division), ‘‘John Sinker” should have been ‘‘ John Tinker.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Greenhouse Favourites. PartI. London: Groom- 


bridge and Sons. 

TuHOsE who interest themselves in the cultivation of 
greenhouse plants will find some useful hints in this 
publication. It is well got up, and deserves what the 
publisher hopes for, a very large circulation. It is 
intended as a help to all lovers of flowers, and 
embraces interesting particulars’ relative to their 
character, history, and culture, treated in a simple 
and ‘practical manner. : 


Young Days. London: Sunday School Association, 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand. } 
Tus Sunday school messenger quite keeps up its 
pictorial character. The number for June begins a 
narrative of Captain Cook’s doings—the first, we 
suppose, of a series on Cook, Franklin, Humboldt, 
and Livingstone, for a whole page is devoted to 
portraits of these persons. Besides, there is the usual 
variety of poems, and puzzle bag, and of other in- 
teresting matter. We. trust our friends never miss 
an opportunity to recommend this publication to 
the young of every denomination. 
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MY VIOLETS. 


PEEPING forth shyly from leaves and grass, 
Violets, violets, white and blue, 

Hiding demurely ‘neath sheltering moss, 
Bright with the kiss of the morning dew. 

Beautiful flowers, ye are passing fair, 

What can compare with your beauty rare? 


My darling’s eyes are as softly blue 
As the sweetest violet, bright with dew; 
They peep more slily 
And droop more shyly, 
They twinkle and shine with a fairer light 
Than ever can violets, blue or white. 


With baby love they soften and gleam, 
With baby mirth they sparkle and beam, 
They glisten, all bright with baby tears, 
They open with wondering baby fears. 


O violets, violets, sweet though ye be, 
Lovely and bright and fair to see, 

They are purer and clearer, 

And sweeter and dearer— 

Sweeter and dearer to me. 
O baby’s blue eyes, my baby’s blue eyes, 


From blue and white violets carry the prize. M, 


Che Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, MAY 1879. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Witttam ELiery CHANNING, 


rE 
CARDINAL NEWMAN ON LIBERALISM IN 
RELIGION. 

Is it not lamentably true that the principle of perfect 
freedom, without which real spiritual life of the highest 
kind is impossible, is as yet but little understood? Is 
it not true that the churches generally shrink from the 
recognition of the principle that true religion is best 
secured by leaving the soul free to gather nourishment 
from every source, rather than by confining it to any 
particular sphere? There are people who consider 
that man can find nothing wherewith to feed his 
religious life outside the covers of the Bible 3 still 
others who believe that the only true source of 
nourishment is “the Holy Catholic Church ;” and 
from one or other of these classes, or rather from both, 
come continual assaults on those who have carried. the 
principle of liberalism in religion to its logical and, as 
we think, legitimate issue. Weare called upon, once 
again, to defend that principle against the vehement 
attack which has just been made upon it by an 
eminent Catholic. It is not without some diffidence 
that we venture to differ from one for whom we 
entertain so profound a reverence as for JouN HENRY 
Newman. We feel with Mr. J. A. Picron that we 
could “worship with Dr, Newman though he might 
blend with the act of worship every dogma and 
practice of the Roman Church;” for it is as Mr. 
PicToN says, this man’s re/igion—not his theological 
opinions—not his powerful intellect—that has won 
him so high a place in the affections of his country- 
men. But is it not passing strange that this man who 
declares joyfully that for thirty, forty, or fifty years he 
has resisted, to the best of his powers, the spirit of 
liberalism in religion—is it not’ passing strange that 
this man, by the very “honesty of intention, absence 
of private ends, temper of obedience, willingness to be 
corrected, and dread of erroy,” which he tenderly and 
justly claims to have been characteristic of his life, 
is it not passing strange, and yet deeply true, that this 
man has probably done as much to forward the 
liberalism he thought he was opposing as any other 
living man? The new Cardinal signalised his eleva- 
tion to the Cardinalate by an address in every way 
remarkable and exceedingly valuable to us who claim 
to be liberals in religion, inasmuch as it shows us very 
plainly how much misconception can exist in a mind 
€ven so strong as Dr. NewMan’s—so mutch indeed 
that we are at once prepared to pardon smaller men 
when they despitefully use us and say all manner of 
evil falsely against us. 

Now, it is an old story, that once upon a time the 
brothers NEwMAN, in commencing a discussion of 
their differences, agreed to start with an assumption, 
and that Joun Henry Newman made such an assump- 
tion as rendered discussion useless—for he assumed 
the Infallibility of the Pope. We have often been in- 
clined to doubt that story, but this address compels 
us to believe that it might be true; for the Cardinal 
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starts here with an assumption equally sweeping—and | and is so still, as Joun SruarT Mit says, that the 


which, if it be admitted to be true, gives the Catholic | character of the 


Church decidedly the best of the argument. 
ism in religion,” 


propositions assented to essentially 


“ Liberal- | determines the moral and political state of the com- 
says Dr. Newman, “is the doctrine | munity. For this reason, then, we liberals in religion 


that there is no positive truth in religion, but that one | take our stand as we do—declaring that one creed 


creed is as good as another.” 


may be better than another; that Truth is larger than. 


We recognise so little of our own faith in that defi-| the Bible or the Church ; that the Spirit of Gop, 
nition that we begin to ask ourselves seriously whether | bloweth where it listeth; that as many as are led by’ 
we really are what we have always thought ourselves—| the Spirit of Gop are the sons of Gop ; and that the. 


liberals in religion. 


A moment’s reflection, however, | Spirit of Gop bearing witness with their spirits testifies: 


tells us that this is but a controversialist’s inaccurate | that they are the children of Gop. 


description of his opponent’s position. And then we | 
say, that this definition of liberalism in religion is alto- | 
gether false. Liberalism in religion is not the doctrine 
that there is no positive truth in religion, and that one 
creed is as good as another. It is rather the very 
opposite of this: viz., that there is Positivetruth in religion 
itself; and that one creed is not as good as another. 
So that the Cardinal, in order to slay this “ wicked 
device of the enemy,” as he calls liberalism in religion, 
sets up something which, to his hearers and the 
multitude of ignorant people, will look like the real 
thing, but which, to liberals in religion themselves, 
will appear nothing more thana grotesque parody upon 
what is so precious to them. Let: us ask ourselves, 
Have we the spirit of indifference which says that there 
is to us no” positive truth in religion? Or do we not 
rather believe that there is positive truth in religion; 
and that we must extend our search after that positive 
truth farther than either the infallible Bible or the 
infallible Church, not from mere wantonness, but from 
a profound conviction that, in all ages and in all places, 
the Eternal Gop has had His witnesses testifying of 
him by those very qualities of “ justice, truthfulness, 
sobriety, selfcommand, and benevolence,” which Dr. 
NEWMAN enumerates as marks of our religion, but 
nevertheless fails to appreciate as we do? To our 
mind, nothing is more plain than that we do believe 
there is positive truth in religion, for we make it our 
special business to study all manifestations of the 
religious spirit—studying even Cardinal NEWMAN 
himself as a Son of Gop—if haply we may catch some 
glimpse of that positive truth—discover what it is that 
is most pleasing in Gon’s eyes, and proclaim it openly 
and fearlessly, that the kingdom of Gop may the more 
quickly come, and His will the more joyfully be done. 
In this sense all the soarings of men into spiritual 
altitudes become positive facts, evidencing the greater 
fact that Gop, as Sr. AUGUSTINE said, makes himself 
into man, and that man, age after age, is thus made 
like Gop. 

Neither do we believe that one creed is as good as 
another, but rather we consider that there is such a 
thing as positive religious truth which is better than 
all the creeds, whether they are scripturally true, or 
declared to be so by the Infallible Catholic Church. 
We are modest enough to say “We will humbly and 
patiently wait: go on ‘in our own proper duties,’ as 
Dr. Newman says his church should do, ‘in confidence 
and peace,’ and so ‘see the salvation of Gop.” If 
we believed one creed as good as another, why in the 


THE REV. ROBT. RODOLPH SUFFIELD ON. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

ON Sunday last, at Reading, the Rev. Robt. Rodolph 

Suffield preached from the text, “The truth shall make 
you free,” and took occasion to allude to the recent. 
address of Cardinal Newman. He said: The recent. 
address by Cardinal Newman at Rome has excited’ 
singular interest and sympathy throughout Europe, and’ 
has been given at length in all the newspapers. Theolo- 

gical dogmatists are justly pleased with it; but many: 
liberal thinkers have been to a great extent so captivated: 
as to palliate its exaggerations, errors, and inaccuracies,. 
Why this sympathy? It is just. He is a good man; has. 
a tender loving heart; is a poet; his life an epic interwoven. 
as a leader successively in each chief section of dogmatic 

belief:—(1) Evangelical; (2) High Church Anglican; (3) 
as a Roman Catholic convert 7” favour; (4) as a Roman 

Catholic wader a cloud; (5) crowned when neatly 80 years. 
of age with the acclamations and approval of the Anglican. 
and Roman churches, and by all justly regarded with a 
gentle, loving, and reverent interest. Born, 18013. 
graduated at Trinity, Oxford, 1820; then in office at Oriel, 
and St. Alban’s under, Whateley, 1828-1843 (ée. for 1 5. 
years), preaching at St. Mary’s—memorable years! when: 
the Tractarian movement was forming, Successive genera- 

tions of students sat beneath that motionless man as he 
calmlyread his MS. sermons;they scattered themselyeshere- 
and there over England, retaining even now, after half a 

century, the memory of those accents, full of pathos, of 
sadness, and of conviction. ea *« 

He wrote Tract 90, showing himself then as ever since, 
the’ most subtle asserter of outrageous propositions. 
honestly believed. The 39 Articles drawn up so as to 
include Roman Catholics and Protestants—in spite of 
declarations as to the Church, authority of councils, pur- 
gatory, twosacraments, sacrifices of masses, “blasphemous. 
fables and dangerous deceits,” and “Bishop of Rome. 
hath no power in this realm of England”! 

The Anglican bishops frightened by the tumult caused 
by the outraged honesty of the popular mind, all bitterly. 
denounced the chief defender of their Church and 
episcopal office. » 
village near Oxford, J. H. Newman was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church by Father Dominic. Hailed by 
Cardinal Wiseman (that truly great and good man) and 
by all Roman Catholics.with enthusiasm, for a few years 
he received a continual ovation.” He attacked the Church 
of England and Protestantism with all the power of his. 
unrivalled sarcasm. He was made rector of the Catholic - 
University of Ireland; to that university (which but for 
him, would have been a trumpery provincial school under 
a handful of Irish priests) he for a brief period attracted 
European attention, giving to it the lustre of his genius 
and his golden-mouthed eloquence. During that period 


the cloud began to form—time does not permit me now to — 


In October, 1845, at Litelempre, en 


world do we build churches? For mere sport? Or | explain the causes why and how—but in 1858 he resigned 
from deep conviction that there is such a thing as | the office amidst the silence of general indifference, and. 
positive truth in religion larger and grander than the to the latent delight of a vast number, including parties as. 


sufficiency of Scripture or the «authority of Holy 
Church? 

Liberalism in religion, therefore, means something 
very different from Dr. Newman’s definition of it— 
nothing less, indeed, than the exact opposite of that 
definition. We believe that there is positive truth 
in religion ; and we believe that the best way to find 
it is to place no restrictions upon the searchers after 
it, but to be content with laying upon them the com- 
mand to be diligent in their search, fervent in spirit, 
and scrupulously honest in their service of the Lorp. 
And we believe, further, that one creed may be better 
than another. Taking a broad look-out over the vast 


antagonistic as ultra-Romanists and Irish Nationalists. 
Twenty years elapsed, and his old Oxford College 
(Trinity) elected him an Honorary Fellow, and he re- 
visited the scenes of his youth and of his early influences. 
after an absence of 32 years. Fifty-seven years had 


elapsed since he had graduated there. F ifty-nine years. 


elapsed, and after an obscurity of 20 years (an bs i 
caused by his quiet acceptance of the suspicion of the 
late, Pope and the dislike of Cardinal Manning) he is 


suddenly made a*Cardinal, probably by the suggestion of ‘ 


the Duke of Norfolk. : "i 

I remember, about 17 years ago, arriving at th 
mingham Oratory one Sunday morning, after a j 
of 48 hours. I had to preach there in the eveni 
was anxious to hear Dr..Newman’s impo 


and varied expanse of human history, we ‘see, as |‘the morning. The Duke, then a boy of 15, ser 


plainly as we see anything, that all the great changes 
which have from time to time taken place in men’s 
condition, all the great reforms and revolutions that 
have taken place in the world, either in regard to the 
physical, the mental, or the moral and religious life of 
mankind, have been simply consequences of improve- 
ments in the quality of their knowledge of physical, 
or mental, or moral conditions, . It has been all along, 


mass; after which, still fasting, I listened 
which lasted one hour and forty-five mim 
moved, he hardly looked up; but I 
ness, and was able tounderstand the secret of 
That sermon was on the Pope and th 
tion, and was published at my suggesti 
denunciations of the modern Romans so 
the passages had (as I was informed 
omitted in the Italian translation. 


~ 
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‘Such a man—at once simple and subtle, generous doa | Oo U R Ss U N D AY Sig Cc H fe) Oo LS. 


unforgiving, tender and relentless, affectionate and 
reserved, with the skill of a barrister to make the worse 
seem the better, with a genius sweeping over the souls of 
men like the illogical plaintive music of the evening 
breeze over the chords of the Zolian harp—a man dis- 
carded, crushed, then suddenly honoured—a man who, 
since Déllinger seceded, has been the only very marked 
intellectual defender of the Papal Church ; and yet, by 
the authorities of that Church, half feared, half despised, 
such an old man—notseeking honour, but seeking repose— 
receiving his.Cardinal’s hat in the Church of St. George, 
at Rome—is an epic history not devoid of beauty. 

Passing on to review Cardinal Newman’s address on 
Liberalism, the preacher said that orthodox Dissenters 

would indignantly reject his definition of their position, 

and that religious Rationalists would equally reject his 
definition. Neither of them regards religion as a vague 
sensibility; the orthodox Dissenter-considers that he 
has an authoritative revelation, the religious Rationalist 
recognises a natural revelation; and surely it ‘is not 
religious indifference or vague sentiment regarding all 
convictions as equally false and equally harmless, to 
which we owe the erection of so many religious edifices 
-by the various Protestant communities. 

Cardinal Newman has been living in seclusion in Bir- 
mingham for above a quarter of a century. In that 
town nearly all the prominent men in municipal, scientific, 
and social positions, are Unitarians; and it is clear that 
he spoke under the influence of his surroundings, and that 
whilst he dislikes and ridicules orthodox Protestantism, 
he dreads religious Rationalism. 

As to education, Cardinal Newman implies that religious 
liberalism would banish religion from education, whereas 
in his own town of Birmingham he might have learned 
that the most prominent religious liberals not only build 
and maintain large places of worship to which they take 
their children, but have well-taught Sunday schdols—but, 

* being-the majority, they do not use their power to teach 
their purer, truer, higher, and more beneficent religious 
convictions in the Board Schools to the children of 
Roman Catholic and orthodox parents, but agree to teach 
there only what all agree upon. Gentlemen’s children do 
not learn religion from their language and science masters. 
Why should the children of working men? 

What is the opposite to liberalism in religion? It is an 


infallible, inexorable, dogmatic certainty, based on an 


assumed Divine authority, and therefore uniform in 
action, and putting down all inquiry into its claims, and 
all opposition to its pretensions. Such existed in Naples 
and in France under the Bourbons. ‘There was the 

_ uniformity of the night’s darkness, interspersed with the 
_ eccentricities of power, the monstrosities of lust, the 
~ jnsolence of dogmatism, the paralysis of despair; whet 
ever was greatest amongst the people remained crouched 
like the wild beast in-its lair; whatever was feeblest 
crawled before the altar, feeling safe, whilst the robed 
choristers chaunted musical litanies to propitiate the 
Christian Jupiter. We still remember, by history, what 
the opposite of religious liberalism produced, or did 
not care to remedy. We remember those poor serfs 
in France bound to the soil, chained to their misery, 
vivetted to their submission—the poor peasant delving 
-unceasingly in the soil to build castles ‘for his lord, 
churches for his priest, palaces for his bishop, dungeons 
for himself—pale, humbled, timid, ferocious, famished— 
living they had no peace, dying they had no hope—for 
_ the dread of hell followed the bitterness of life’s doom. 


*< 


* 


© The poor slave of this absolutism which prelates would 
4 » reproduce escaped the tumult of suffering to be plunged 
into an abyss of endless agony. His life commenced 
q » 


é 
% 


with a cry, continued under oppression, closed with fear— 
as a child the prey of ignorance; as a man the prey of 
misery; dying the prey of superstition. He (the preacher) 
asked if such a state of Absolutism was to be renewed, and 
he replied, No. Religious Rationalism has won so 
much of goodness, of happiness, of prosperity, of righteous 
freedom*for man, we cannot surrender our vantage 
ground at the bidding of Roman‘ or Anglican priest. 
Those who won the victory—so far as it is as yet won— 
4 won it sometimes by the martyrdom,of life, always by the 
£ rdom of freedom and of thought. Advance to a 
rand nobler truth even though you have to step over 
rave of your mother. Her memory rising from her 
vill biess the son, will bless the daughter, who 
fully the highest of the gifts she trained in you— 
‘moral courage—truthfulness to convictions | 
ht. 
Hjove from his celestial throne. 


You, 
m We esene gs ‘Free Religion will, with a gentle 
ce, from the throne of Suindive the Christ- 


Row.—On = week the anna sermons were 
i fottetlon senond uke 18s. 
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SYSTEMATIC TEACHING AND 
EXAMINATIONS. 


REV, J. TOWLE MARRIOTT. 

Wat is the method by which the higher life will be best 
inculcated? Is it that ofconstantly discussing goodness with 
your class; does it consist in a series of reiterations about 
purity and kindness? By no means. It seems to me 
that such is about the worst possible way of trying to 
arouse in young people’s hearts a sympathy for what is 
good and an impulse towards higher things. I would not 
shut the teacher's mouth altogether; incidently, and as 
illustrating something else, he may dwell upon the beauty 
of this or that virtue, and impress it upon his scholars as 
a thing required of them; but it should be incidentally 
and in passing. We must not forget that our moral 
nature is, as a rule, most healthily in operation just when 
we have forgotten that there is any such thing about us as 
a moral nature, as digestion and heart-beat go on best 
when we are least concerned with the remembrance of 
them. It is unwholesome to talk much about goodness, 
and especially with young folks. Their goodness will 
grow up strongest, and they will be saved from some of the 
spiritual self-conceit that so often belongs to good men, if 
we try to interest them in something, not perceptibly 
related to their moral lives to begin with—something 
good of course, but something the quality of which they 
may gradually, shall I say unconsciously, learn to realise 
to themselves. In other words, the higher life which we 

want co draw out and develop in our scholars is a spirit, 
not a letter—the spirit of earnestness, the spirit of true 
manhood. We do not tell them, except once in a way, 
that this is what we supremely desire them to attain; we 
give them other things to study, we study matters with 
them, almost as if the whole work began and ended there. 
It is of less importance what the subject is by which we 
can attract their good feeling and induce them to be in 
earnest, than whether we succeed in making them earnest 
about something. Our chief object should be to assist 


ON 


The son of a Jewish carpenter | 


them in forming habits of thoroughness; to bring them 
thoroughly into what they read, make it real to them; to 
win the mind and heart to the pursuit of highest things as 
represented by mastering the subject that happens to have 
been taken in hand. 

It is at this pointthat we recognise the value of systematic 
instruction. The plan of doing some fresh thing every 
Sunday and embracing all imaginary subjects within the 
circle of a year is, in ordinary circumstances, proved 
wanting. The effect is to nourish a desire after novelty 
to an abnormal extent; and at the end of the term not 
much mental discipline has been given to the scholar, 
and no impulse out of that touch-and-go style of dealing 
with books which proverbially makes learning dangerous. 
No idea, no habit of steady building up of knowledge is 
formed; the casual impressions soon lose outline and fade 
from the mind, which, as a rule, learns to live without 
respect for sustained and solid efforts of memory and 
thought. 

The Sunday school system ought, therefore, to be based 
on the same principles of consecutive teaching as those 
duly approved in Government day schools, as far as it is 
possible to apply them to our case. A certain definite 
standard should be aimed at in each subject; and the 
teacher’s energies directed to produce what the day 
school teacher calls “results.” The subjects, of course, 
will not generally be the same; nor do I imagine for a 
moment that one subject is indifferently as good as 
another. If a class can be interested in a study of the 
life of Christ, for example, I believe that a higher influ- 
ence, a more spiritual atmosphere, will be likely to pervade 
the lessons than would be the case if, for example, a 
chapter of physiological science or exercises in dictation 
were adopted; but the difference is merely like the 
difference between copper, and silver, and gold coins, 
each of which represents its own money value as truly 
as the others, and all of which are circulated upon one 
and the same principle of exchange. The same method 
should rule in regard to the teaching. Whatever the 
subject may be— and local circumstances will a good deal 
affect the choice—the right method, and I was almost 
going to say the only right one, is the regular and 
systematic method of teaching, involving the ideal of 
thoroughness, with a special standard as the mark to 
be attained. 

True feeling everywhere realises a kind of approval 
upon honest labour; some recognition everywhere follows 
'in return for faithful and earnest service; and I see no 
harm, therefore, in our setting a premium on the growth 
of knowledge among the boys and girls who are to some 


, extent committed to our care; or at any rate in our simple 


adopted. Already it seems to me the Giadom of it is 
becoming justified of its children. The objection is 
merely a practical one. It is this: Our scholars are so 
various in attainment to begin with. They cannot be 
classified, as in day schools, in exact accordance with 
their previous mental status. A big girl who has to spell 
out her words, and can hardly write, is not kept down 
among the infants, nor is the precocious baby put up into 
a senior class. We are obliged to allow age and size to 
have their say; and so, if I may borrow a profane phrase, 
some of our scholars are sorely handicapped in their 
running, The chief burden in this matter, of course, lies 
with the examiners, who must bring a deeply discrimina- 
ting, not to say a deeply sympathetic, mind to bear upon 
their task; and, reading between the lines, take care that 
the one talent that has become two talents should receive 
a similar honourable mention to that which is given when 
the five talents have grown to ten—an extremely res- 
ponsible office indeed it is. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE ROAD TO SLUMBER LAND. 
(Mary D. Brine, in Mursery.) 
Wuat is the road to Slumber-land? and when does the 
baby go? 


The road lies straight through mother’s arms when the sun is 
sinking low. 


He goes by the drowsy ‘‘land of nod” to the music of “‘lullaby,” 
When all wee lambs are safe in the fold, under the evening sky. 


A soft little night-gown, clean and white; a face washed swee' 
and fair; 
A mother brushing the tangles out cf the silken, golden hair} 


Two little tired, satiny feet, from the shoe and the stocking free ; 
Two little palms together clasped at the mother’s patient knee ; - 


Some baby-words that are drowsily lisped to the tender 
Shepherd’s ear; 

And a kiss that only a mother can place on the brow of her baby 
dear ; 


A little round head which nestles at last close to the mother’s 
breast, 
And the lullaby soft and low, singing the song of rest; 


And close and closer the blue-veined lids are hiding the baby 
eyes 

As over the road to Slumber-land the dear little traveller hies. 

For this is the way, through mother’s arms, all little babies go, 


To the beautiful city of Slumber-land when the sun is sinking 
low. 


OIL ON THE WATERS. 
BY A SHETLANDER. 


THE following incident occurred in Shetland a good 
number of years ago. It was a beautiful evening in 
midsummer. Nothing indicated a storm or any change 
in the settled weather which had prevailed for some 
time. All the fishing-boats had gone to the far haaf.* 
Suddenly, a little after midnight, a fierce gale sprung . 
up, and.raged with unwonted fury, increasing as the 
morning advanced, while the sea rose to a height most 
unusual at that season of the year. All the boats 
bore up for the land as soon as the storm broke on 
them ; and during the early part of the day all reached 
the shore in safety, save one. She was known to be a 
good sea-boat, and was manned by a crew of the very 
best fishermen in the island; -ut as the hours crept 
on, and there was no appearance of her return, burning 
anxiety and suspense of wives, mothers, daughters, 
and neighbours were fast passing into the most dismal 
forebodings. I went out to a high promontory which 
overlooks a wide expanse of sea, and sentinels as it 
were the entrance to the. landlocked bay, where nestled 
the humble cottages of the fishermen. A crowd of 
distracted women, and of men scarcely less agitated, 
who had just themselves but narrowly escaped a watery 
grave—friends or neighbours of the missing ones— 
were gathered on the cliff straining their eyes across 
the raging sea. It was a pitiful, harrowing sight. 
Who can describe the agony expressed in the firmly 
clasped hands, the fixed and tearless eye of one; the 
bowed form, convulsively rocking a little one in her 
lap, of another; the moan of breaking hearts, the 
wail of despair, of others! “O my man, my gude 
kind man; I'll never see him more!” cried one. 
*Faether, faether! will ye never, never come back 
again?” exclaimed a blooming girl, whose check 
was blanched enough now. ‘My boy, my Willie! 
O the. cruel, cruel sea!” moaned a poor widow 
whose only son was one of that boat’s crew. And, 
indeed, it seemed to all of us but too probable 
that our worst fears would be realised. ‘The storm 
continued unabated. The great waves were dash- 


| ing against the rocks in angry fury, sending the 


la 
| 


Spray right over us. Most of the men were sad ard 

silent. Some of them were doing their best to ke p 
alive the hope they too plainly did not themselves 
cherish. One suggested: ‘They have probably run a 
long way to seaward, and set their lines, and have 


expression of approval of Sunday school work which has | stayed, perhaps, rather too long in their endeavours to 
been successfully performed. Boys and girls, we know, | recover them before bearing up for the land; but no 


| more than men and women, need encouragement of this need as yet to fear the worst.” 


Another saitl: * ‘Perhaps, 


kind; need incentive, often, to come up to their own they have run to some other island which they found 
level ; and in order to provide this incentive to systematic easier of access.” 


teaching and learning, the certificate plan has been 


Another suggested: “They are very 
* Deep sea fshing ground, ae 
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possibly waiting outside till the slack of the tide before 
attempting to cross the string.” 

I turned to a fine stalwart young fisherman who had 
often accompanied me_on fishing and seal-hunting 
expeditions, and whose courage and steadiness and 
judgment I had not seldom proved in circumstances 
of difficulty and danger. 

“What do you think?” I whispered, as I kept 
sweeping the horizon with my field-glass. 

“TI don’t know what to think,” he answered, “She 
was a good boat, and they were brave men and good 
seamen that manned her; but that is an awful sea to 
fight against. God be with them!” 

“Was!” “were!” The words sent a chill to my 
heart. He was already speaking in the past tense of 
those for whom we looked and prayed. Suddenly he 
seized my arm as with a vice, while his keen gray eye, 
almost wild with intense but suppressed excitement, shot 
a glance across the waste of waters. 

“There!” he said. “TI thought I saw something 
white like a sail, not the sea foam. Don’t speak yet, 


or it will kill these poor souls! Give me your glass. 
Yes, yes; again I see it, Look!”—he shouted aloud 
now—“TI see her sure enough. They are coming 
right on, and going to cut the string too, I do believe ; 
a bold venture, but awfully risky, for the tide is still 
strong.” 

A few minutes more, and we could all see the gallant 
little boat driving along before the gale, now lifted 
high on the crest of huge wave, now completely oui of 
sight in the trough of the sea. On onshe came towards 

‘the string, which, though it had run off its greatest 
strength, looked ugly enough to make the stoutest 
heart quail. Little more than five minutes would be 
sufficient to carry her across; but every one knew 
perfectly well that the greatest danger of all was just 
there in the middle of that tideway. It was the crises 
of her fate. Five minutes more, and she would be in 
safety, or never reach theshore. Ononshe came, now 
plainly in view of every one, and splendidly handled as 
we could see, on on, and buried her bows in the raging 
tide as a war-horse_might charge an opposing rampart. 
We held our breath hard. Noone moved; not a word 
was spoken, not a sound was heard, but the rush and 
roar of wind and waves, or the wild scream of a sea- 
mew over head. A minute of intense suspense, and 
still she bravely battled on. 

“Ha!” cried the young fisherman at my side, 
“what is that they are doing? I know, I know! 
They are casting out the livers; I can see the lioom t 
on her track, Wisely thought of and well done. It 
is their only chance in yon tideway.” 

And so, indeed, it was. We could distinctly see 
the men with eager hands throwing out the crushed 
livers astern, to right, to left, all around, as though 
offering a propitiatory sacrifice to the sea-god ; and 
the waves did not break on them. A few minutes 
more, and then amid tears of thankfulness and joy, 
“Safe, safe, thank God!” burst out on every sidé ; 
and soon they reached the shore, those hardy fisher- 
men, and were welcomed in a manner much easier to 
conceive than describe. 

The skipper had never left his post at the helm for 
nine long hours, during which he had fought out his 
brave battle for life with rare skill and nerve and 
endurance. And now when he stepped on the beach 
and took up his little boy in his arms and kissed him, 
I did not think there was anything unmanly in the 
big tears which coursed down his brown cheek. A 
little afterwards I said to him: “You have had a 
terrible day, and at one time we scarcely thought ever 
to see you again.” 

“ Aye, terrible indeed,” he replied; “and we should 
never have reached the shore through yon raging sea 
and tide if it hadna been our casting out the livers— 
that smoothed the sea, and, wi’ God’s blessing, saved 
us.”—Chambers’s Journal. 

-__— 


KING’S LYNN: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


ON Monday evening week the annual soirée of the Lynn 
free Christian Church was held, when a welcome was 
given to the Rev. J. E. Bruce. About 200 persons sat 
down to tea in the evening, and afterwards the meeting 
was held, the chair being occupied by Mr. A. P. Allen. 

The Rev. JOSEPH Woop, of Leicester, was present. 
Formerly he resided at Lynn, and said he had the special 
pleasure of meeting old friends, and was glad to be there 
to congratulate their old minister and his (the speaker's) 
old friend and colleague, on his return. He had the 
pleasure and profit of working with Mr, Bruce, whea he 
was there founding their church, and he had no doubt 
that in his ministry they would find that success which he 
had laboured so hard to obtain, and for which they had 
done so much, to ensure its continuance in the days to 
come. He congratulated the friends of the church upon 
the remarkable success attending their labours, 

The CHAIRMAN observed that Professor Edward 
Caird, in his paper on M, Comte in a recent 
review, says, “That ‘instead of confining ourselves 
to the formula of any one philosophy, we should 


Crossing the tideway, which runs round points and islands towards 


the tea. 

} Smoothness of water, caused by any oily substance. By t ing oil-on 
the water as here described, the waves ate not lessened in size, bu no 
louger break. It has been suggested that life-buoy’s should have an oil-bag 
attached, to be punctured just before being thrown, which would both prevent 
the sea breaking over the castaway and also show his whereabouts. 


. 


‘how he had failed in his 
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renovate our ideas by entering fthe minds of 
others.” This, Mr. Allen observed, is our work, not 
so much iconoclastic as positive. Our policy is to 
add to our faith the enthusiasm of the Primitive 
Methodists, the organisation of the Wesleyans, the 
moderation of the Independents, the culture of the Church 
of England, the high spiritual tone of the Swedenborgians, 
and the common sense of the Unitarians. This, I take 
it, is the true interpretation of the principle we have laid 
down from the first, and to accomplish this object we have 
again secured the services of our able and accomplished 
brother, the founder of this movement, Mr. J. E. Bruce, 
whom I will now ask to address you. 

The Rey. J. E. BRucg, in reply to the chairman’s 
invitation, spoke at considerable length, and was followed 
by the Revs. A. Chalmers and Thomas Payton. Letters 
of apology were received from the Revs. Dr. Martineau, 
W. H. Channing, J. Allanson Picton, and Dr. Garth 
Wilkinson, 

The Rev. H. W. PERRIS offered a very cordial word of 
welcome to Mr, Bruce, and found abundant reason to 
hope that the author of a statement such as the one 
which Mr. Bruce drafted at the origin of the church 
so charged with ideas and sympathy would prove 
to be not only the right man in the right place 
at Lynn, but a notable accession to the little band 
of pioneering religionists in East Anglia. The only 
too apparent discrepancy between their aims and 
resources—between the magnificence of their programme 
and the poverty of their denominational set out—was then 
made, which was briefly expanded :—(1) “ Defence, not 
Defiance ;” (2) “Comprehension, not Insulation Xe 
(3) “The Embodiment of Spiritual Verities, not the 
Propagation of Barren Formulas.” 

An efficient choir gave selections during the latter part 
of the evening, the piano being presided at by Miss 
Eglington. Votes of thanks to the choir, tea servers, and 
the chairman, terminated the proceedings, 

ee 
BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER. 
INDUCTION OF THE REY, J. J. WRIGHT, 


ON Friday afternoon the Rev. J. J. Wright, late of 
the Free Christian Church, Leicester, was inducted 
to the ministerial charge of Mountpottinger Church, 
previously occupied by the Rev. David Thompson 
(Dromore). There was a large representation of the 
congregation present. The Rev. H. Rylett (Moneyrea), 
read the lessons. The Rev. J. C. Street offered prayer. 
The Rey. David Thompson (Dromore) delivered the 
charge to the congregation, after which the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams (Liverpool) delivered the charge to the 
newly-appointed minister. 

The Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, in his reply, referred to the 
parable of the sower going forth to sow the seed, and 
said he would try as earnestly as he could to sow the 
seeds of truth. He heartily thanked the Rev. Mr. 
Williams for the charge which- he had delivered to him, 
remarking that there was no one knew him better than 


‘Mr. Williams did, as it was he who prepared him for the 


college at Manchester. He neyer felt so much before 


ministry, but he trusted it was 
sending him forth again with renewed vigour. 
EVENING SOIREE. 
In the evening, at seven o’clock, the congregation 
entertained the new minister at a soirée in the schoolroom 
attached to the church. Besides those already mentioned 
as taking part in the induction services, there were 
present, afternoon or evening :—The Revs. A: Gordon, 
B. Gisbey (Rademon), R. J. Orr, J. Pollard, J. Cooper, 
A. M. Morrison (Congregationalist); Messrs. Robert 
M‘Calmont, William Spackman, William Dobbin, James 
M. Darbishire, John M‘Calmont, John Scott, William 
Bullick, D. Young, J. Ritchie, Andrew M‘Mahon, James 
Davidson, John M‘Williams, Samuel Anderson, George 
Crooks, James M‘Quoid, J. R. Neill, John Bennett, 
H. Orr, John Barry, and a Jarge number of ladies. Tea 
being over, Mr. Robt. M‘Calmont was called to the chair. 
The CHAIRMAN thanked the meeting for the honour of 
being called to preside on that occasion. It was his duty 
now to welcome Mr. Wright, and to give him the right 
hand of fellowship on behalf of the Sunday-school, and as 
Irishmen it was their duty at the same fime to welcome 
his kind, amiable, and retiring wife. (Applause.) To 
both Mr. and Mrs. Wright they all now desired to give the 
most cordial welcome, and to ‘express ‘the hope that both 
might be spared to labour long amongst them. (Applause.) 
It was now just five years since. the foundation-stone of 
that church was laid by Mrs, Ritchie, of The Grove. 
(Applause.) They did not erect that building through any 
sectarian motive; they held aloft no peculiar dogma or 
creed. Mr. Wright came to them a free minister to a 
free pulpit and a free congregation, and he (Mr. M‘Calmont) 
hoped that the relations now established between Mr. 
Wright and them would be one worthy of both. While 
they had a free pulpit and a free congregation, they at the 
same time believed with Mr. Gladstone that they should 
hold their flag up manfully and avow their convictions 
whatever these might be. That congregation was 
evolved out of the Sunday school by the exertions 
especially of the Rev. J. C. Street, combined with the aid 
of other Unitarian clergymen of the neighbourhood; and 
as he (Mr. M‘Calmont) had been superintendent of the 
school for the last seventeen ysars, it was now his pleasing 
duty to welcome Mr. Wright amongst the Sunday school 
children, and he now gave him the right hand of fellowship. 
(App) 
r. JAMES DAvIDSON, in a few appropriate words, 
welcomed Mr. Wright on behalf of the congregation. 
The Rev. J. C. STREET, in welcoming Mr. Wright to 
Ireland, tendered a very hearty ting on behalf of the 
Second Congregation, and oak high tribute to the 
character of Mr. Wright as a minister. He alluded toa 
few interesting incidents in his life, and to the manner in 
which his labours had been a while in pe nee 
He said that the same a to his duty which had won 
for him the iation of his in Leicest 
would be effectual in doing the same here. 


' 


"His hand | mind in se ch 
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would be strengthened, his heart would be cheered, and 
he would be encouraged in all that tended to the well- 
being of his congregation. (Cheers.) The people there 
would not give Mr. Wright the cold shoulder, but would 
welcome him with all the warmth of their hearts, and they 
were prepared to do the best they could to make his 
ministry a success. (Renewed cheers.) In the name of 
himself and of his congregation he had the pleasing duty 
of offering him a hearty welcome. 


The Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, in the course of his reply to the 
addresses of welcome, spoke of the difficulty which he 
had in understanding the Irish people, though on the 
other hand they understood him very well. As an 
illustration of this he related some amusing instances, - 
which caused much laughter. He spoke of the Strange 
opinion which the English people had of their -Irish 
brethren, but his own experience told him that people 
who had once been in Ireland would like to come again. 
Many persons asked him while in England what kind of 
houses the people of Ireland lived in, what sort of 
and girls there were there, and the description of clothing j 
which they wore. To these inquiries he replied that they “— 
built their houses upside down, anda person had to go 
down a number of steps in order to get up stairs. 
(Laughter.) In declaring the reasons which brought him 
to Ireland, he said the church at Mountpottinger was the 
youngest Unitarian Church of their denomination, and he 
‘believed he was the youngest minister of their body, and 
therefore it was but meet that a “ young wife should have 
a young husband.” (Laughter.)- He trusted that their 
marriage would tend to their mutual helpfulness, and that | 
he should not have reason to complain that he was a ; 
henpecked husband. (Laughter.) ; ; 

Mr. RyLeTr: And I hope you will have a large 
family. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. WRIGHT, in continuation, referred to the other 
peculiarities of the Church, which he believed was the 
only one of its kind in the North of Ireland which did not 
belong to those ecclesiastical institutions called Presby-_ 
teries. He would not say one word, however, about those 
institutions, because he did not want to offend the 
ministers present who were supposed to be members of | 
those institutions. He would still have reverenceforthose __ 
institutions, though they might not be in accordance with _ 
his training or his education. The Church was, therefore, 
peculiar, because it belonged to no presbytery, and so lc ng ; 
as he was minister of it; it never would. (Loud cheers. | 
Because, as he had said, those institutions had customs 
to which he would not bow, they had modes of ; 
ment with which he was not able to fall in, and for which ~ 
he could not find room enough in his mind, nor Ud he 
ever desire to do so. He was afraid, when he was aving 
Leicester, that he should never be.able to get such a free 
pulpit again as he had there ; but he would confess his 
astonishment, upon receiving the call from eS ae 
he learned that he would be allowed all the free he 
desired. Their invitation was not only unanimous but | 
hearty, and not only this, but it was a simple busit 
invitation, and therefore he considered that his repl i 
should be just as simple. He was glad to find that nota __ 
single word was spoken as to theology, and not a single © 
question was asked as to what he would teach. Ci 


the invitation was a free one, because the conga = 


oy 


had come to join in the grand cause of liberalism in 1 
North of Ireland. (Applause.) The speaker 
referred to the spirit of liberal-mindedness_ which 
terised their pulpit, and dealt with many of the ob, 
to it. Some people were afraid. of liberalism, ¢ 
in religion, but they only reminded him of the Ini 
who, when he had taken too much, set out for hom 
followed his ear from side to side of the road. So 
observing him,.remarked to him that he had a lo: 
to go, and told him that he should make haste. “¢ 
said the Irishman, “it is not the length of the roa 
the breadth of it that bothers me.” (Laughter) 
was with those who feared liberalism in religion. It wi 
the breadth of the road that bothered them. But if 
knew anything about history they would find that it 
a road that had been travelled by well-tried men; 
broad road of liberalism had been trodden by such 
as Montgomery and Fletcher-Blakeley, and at the pre 
time there were other men and women trea j 
same way. What did it matter where it led to—what 
that to do with them? Was it not God’s own broac 
highway, and did they not find themselves put into it b 
the Great Author of their souls? ‘The speal 
having given some other illustrations of~his theor 
liberalism, went on to comment upon the definition y 
Cardinal Newman gave of it, and said that, like se 
ersons within their own body, John Henry Ney lar 
ad got hold of the wrong definition of the principle. 
His idea of.liberalism was very different from that of 
John Henry Newman, Some fifty years ago a r 
called a Unitarian if he asserted the unity o 
opposition to the Trinity. He believed in the wi 


. 


Bi 


* 2 
neor 


orthodoxy. Unitarianism meant, first of all, a lar; 
liberal spirit which looked on every man as free, 
God made anything in the world He made the min 


soul (he was not so sure that He made the Bible), ' 
the ad and soul worked according to la 


liberalism in religion meant that y man w 
that large spirit by which he would be enabled 
his. mind wherever it led him, and follow 
wherever it might go. Of Prey: 


sciousness that he could command; but it 
whether he found truth or not; it did not 1 
he was Atheist or Unit ree Christ 
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everybody and of every opinion, from the honest thinker 
to the honest doubter, to join them in their church, and 
sd would be sure to meet with a welcome. Such, he 
understood, was liberalism, and such he understood was 
the liberty which should be allowed a congregation. This 
same spirit of liberalism had entered largely into the 
orthodox churches; it had entered into their literature, 
into the minds of men, and it was now pervading all 
sections of society. They might just as well try to stop 
the rising of the sun as to try to stop its operation, and 
though many of them might be sleeping in the clay when 
it awoke the people up, yet it would be sure to 
come. In conclusion, Mr. Wright reminded his 
hearers not to expect too much from himin the way 
of sermons ‘ar®l visitations, though when he visited 
them, it would not be as a “priest,” or like a pro- 
fessional policeman, to look them up, or lock them up 
either. anghtes.) He also admonished the younger 

rtion of the congregation to be energetic and zealous in 
in their attendance at Sunday school, and amidst hearty 
cheers resumed his seat. 

Mr, SPACKMAN moved, and Mr. JAMES BENNETT 
seconded; a vote of thanks to the Rev. David Thompson, 
for his charge to the congregation ; and Mr. Thompson 
suitably replied. 

The Rev. J. J. WRIGHT moved, and Mr. J. M‘WILLIAMS 
seconded, a similarly hearty vote of thanks ‘to the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams for his charge to the minister ; and 
the CHAIRMAN expressed a hope that the charge may be 

ublished and widely circulated. Mr. WILLIAMS acknow- 
edged the compliment, and addressed the meeting on the 
theological relations of Liberal religionists to other 
religious bodies. 

Brief addresses were also delivered by the Revs. Harold 
Rylett, Alex. Gordon, M.A., Barnard Gisby, J. Pollard, 
Mr. J. Ritchie, and other gentlemen; and after a very 
hearty vote of thanks had been passed, on the motion of 
the Rev. J. C. Street, to Mr. M‘Calmont for his excellent 
services in the chair, this largely-attended and successful 
meeting was closed with a hymn and prayer offered by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright. At the religious servicé in the 
afternoon Mr. J. A. Scott, and at the soirée in the 
evening Miss Davidson presided at the harmonium. 


. 


PADIHAM:; NAZARETH CHAPEL. 


ON Monday evening a meeting was held in the above 
— for the purpose of acknowledging the services of the 
Rey. Henry Shaen Solly, .M.A., whose ministry has 
extended over a period of five years. There were present 
the Rey. C. C. Coe, of Bolton, as representing the East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission ; the Rev. W. Matthews, 
of Colne, as representing the Accrington District Sunday 

1001 Union; the Rev. T. Leyland, of Burnley; Messrs. 

. Holland, J. Anderton, W. Wilkinson, N. Bridge, and 


Mr. ANDERTON occupied the chair, and in opening the 
of tga 
_ time he 
ee in every institution and worked on every committee 
_ in connection with both Sunday school and chapel, and 


Not only has his 
been valuable, but he has conferred upon us a lasting 
ligatior way in which he worked to clear our 
mew chapel from debt, and I am sure we shall feel 
ndebted to Mr. Solly. Not only will his loss be felt 
us, but also by many outsiders where he has 


5 orked for the good of the people generally. They all 
felt “to have to part with him, and wished him all 
n his new sphere of labour.” (Applause.) 


Mr. THOS. HOLLAND, on behalf of the congregation, 
[he hoped Mr. Solly would pardon him when he said 
. he regretted to have to perform the duty assigned to 

. He could not feel the same pleasure on this occasion 


Z did a few years ago when he had to present to him, 
Bg of the congregation, on his return from a visit 
; to Switzerland, a testimonial of his useful and faithful 


as a pastor and friend, after which he made 


eae 
black marble, inlaid with ornamental work, and bearing 
_ this inscription :—“ Presented to the Rev. Henry Shaen 
y, M.A., by the Padiham Unitarian congregation, as 
m of respect, and in acknowledgment of his faithful 
es as minister for upwards of five years, May 26, 


ir, WILKINSON, on behalf of the first class of young 
ssented to Mr. Solly a copy of the photograph of 
char framed in gold; a portrait of Dr. 
ineau, in an oval frame of gold ; and a short testi- 
ionial of his useful labours, which had been designed 
_ and completed by four members of the place. -The testi- 
‘monial was as follows :—“ Presented to the Rev. H. S. 
ily, M.A., a portrait of the Rev. Jas. Martineau, LL.D., 
d a photograph of the Unitarian Chapel, Padiham, by 
of the first class of young men as a token of 
m as their teacher in the Sunday school, and 
of his kindness in conducting other classes 
t during his stay as resident minister at 
“a 


( Sor spoke of Mr. Solly’s services in 
the Ea _ Lancashire Unitarian ato 


' 


ff 
5: 
= 
z 


He then spoke very highly of Mr. Solly’s | 


ion tohim which consisted of a timepiece of. 


of Nottingham, and C, D. Badland, M.A., 
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was a sad occasion that had brought them together, and 
he felt the remarks of Mr. Coe come home to him very 
keenly, for it was with feelings of the deepest regret that 
he had to separate himself from them. He thanked them 
from the bottom of his heart for the beautiful presents he 
had received, and for the manner they had chosen of 
expressing their sympathy. It was a great comfort to 
him to know that minister and people were separating 
with the best wishes for each other’s welfare, and he 
hoped they would have many opportunities of seeing each 
other. He thanked the young men for their present. It 


had always been a pleasure to him to do anything on! 


their behalf. He had always taken deep interest in their 
welfare, and could he at any future time assist them in 
anything he would only be too glad to do it. While at 


Padiham he had always found an earnest band of workers, | 


willing to assist him, and he urged them to go on and 
cling to their new minister. They wanted a new organ 
and many other things besides, and had still need of 
earnest efforts in that direction ; but especially he hoped 
that they would continue the prayer meetings which had 
been such a great help both to him and others; that God 
would bless them and make them a powerful church, and 
crown their labours with success. (Loud applause.) 

The Revs. W. Matthews, T. Leyland, Messrs. A. 
‘Lancaster, H. Robinson, E. Whitehead, D. Harrison, 
M. Hartley, and M. S. Lancaster, also addressed the 
meeting. 

During the evening another présentation was made by 
Mr. Holland, on behalf of the first and second class of 
females to Mrs. Smith (Mr. Solly’s housekeeper), who 
had taught two classes in the Sunday school. The 
present consisted of a purse of gold, for which she returned 
her sincere thanks. 

The choir gave a few pieces of appropriate music during 
the evening, and a benediction from the chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
DISTRICT UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION. 


THE spring meeting of this Union was held on Thursday 
evening, May 22nd, at the Unitarian Chapel, Sunderland, 
when teachers and friends of the school at that place, 
and of those at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and South Shields, 
took tea together at half-past six o’clock. Immediately 
after the chair was taken by Mr. HELMSLEy (Sunderland), 
who introduced the proceedings by some valuable remarks 
upon the importance of Sunday school work, and by 
giving a welcome to the teachers from other schools. 

The Rev. A. PAYNE (Newcastle) then gave an account 
of the origin and constitution of the Union, and the aims 
which it had set before it. Such a Union was the more 
valuable on account of the scattered condition of the 
churches in the North of England. 

After the reports from the various schools had been 
read and commented upon, Mr. T. MANNING (Sunder- 


land), the visitor of the schools, gave a verbal account of |. 


his doings, and spoke especially upon the value of monthly 
or more frequent special services and addresses to the 
scholars. He described all the schools as being in a 
healthy condition,.and as making steady progress. 

Upon the motion-of the Rev. A. PAYNE, seconded by 


the Rey. R. C. SMITH, a hearty vote of thanks was given 


to Mr. Manning for his services. 

After the presentation of the treasurer’s statement, 
Mr. Fred. Slater (Newcastle) was appointed secretary, 
and the Rev. R. C. Smith (Shields) treasurer of the Union. 

The Rev. R. C. SMITH then read a very interesting and 
valuable paper on “The Duties and Pleasures of the 
Sunday School.” : 

The Rey. A. PAYNE then spoke upon the importance 
of securing good—by which he meant faithful and pious— 


teachers, and of modes of winning the confidence of 
scholars, particularly dwelling upon the importance of 


conversation in the classes; and 

The Rey. W. ELLIoTT described the lasting impression 
ever made by a teacher who loves his scholars, and can 
by word and manner convince them of his affection. 

It was then resolved that the autumn meeting should 
be held at Shields, when a paper will be read by the 
Rev. W. Elliott, on “What shall we teach?” 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and the Chairman 
brought the meeting toa close. 


Se 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Noricr,—Our friends would oblige if they would kindl 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


AsTLEY.—The annual sermons were preached on Sunday last 
by the Rey. Joseph Freeston, of Blackley, The chapel was 
well filled at the afternoon service, and crowded in the evening. 
The collections amounted to about £26. . é 

Derby: FRIAR GATE CHAPEL,—The annual congregational 
eo at, a held on Wednesday, 14th inst., when there was an 
un y good attendance. The tea was provided by the kind- 
ness of the ladies of the congregation, in order that the proceeds 
might be devoted towards a deficiency in the income for last 
year. The chair was taken by Mr. Councillor Jackson, who 
was supported by the Revs. R, A. Armstrong,’ B.A,, J. ram 

of whom 
addressed the meeting. The officers for the ensuing year were 
appointed and other business transacted, the proceedings being 
enlivened with music given by the choir. The meeting was the 
best that has been held here for some years. 
DEVONPORT.—At a recent meeting of the 


| by the Rev. P. M. 


“BRITISH AND 


and it is our earnest hope that after further rest and care Mr. 
Hood may be restored to health and a career of usefulness as a 
Christian minister.” 

DuBLiIn.—The anniversary sermons of the Irish Unitarian 
Christian Society were preached on Sunday the 25th inst., to 
large and appreciative congregations in Stephen’s Green Church, 
Dubliny, by the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, of Cambridge, at noon, 
from Prov, xxix., 18, on ‘The need of a Higher National 
Ideal,” and in the evening, from Matthew xxviii., 20, on ‘‘ The 
Coming of Christ in the Spirit.” 


HeYwoop.—On Sunday last the annual Sunday school 
sermons were preached to crowded congregations by Mr. Alex- 
ander Farquharson, student at the Home Missionary Board, 
when the collections amounted to £35. os. 54d. 


IpEL.—The Sunday school anniversary services wete held last 
Sunday, afternoon and evening, under very favourable circum- 
stances, the day being gloriously fine, a large number of 
visitors being present from Bradford, Halifax, Pudsey, and other 
places. The sermons were preached by the Rev. E. W. Hop- 
kinson, of Pudsey, and the Rev. James Black, M.A., of Stock- 
port. The collection amounted to nearly £10. 


LANCASTER. —Last Sunday the annual sermons were preached 
Higginson, M.A., and the collections 
amounted to £8. 17s. ; 


MAIDSTONE.—The South Eastern Gazette says:—We under- 
stand that-the Rev. E. R. Grant is about to leave Earl-street 
Chapel, having accepted an invitation to Northampton. Mr. 
Grant, during his residence, has made numerous friends by his 
earnest devotion to his work, and the interest he has taken in 
the general movements of the town. His congregation will 
much regret his leaving, as they will lose in him.an able preacher 
and a genial friend. 


PENDLETON.—On Monday evening the annual meeting of 
this congregation was held in the schoolroom. After tea Mr. F. 
S. Phillips presided. The annual report stated that the total 
amount of offertory received had been £175. os. 10d., against 
£214. 17s. 834d. the previous year (representing a weekly 
average of £2. 16s., excluding special services. The income 
had, however, been materially supplemented by the new mem- 
bership subscription, which had replaced the old registration fee 
of 1s. _ Without departing from the voluntary principle, this 
nominal registration fee had been converted into an annual 
subscription of any amount from 1s. upwards, and by this means 
£43 had been received in sums varying from Is. to £2. They 
began the year with 140 members. _ They had lost from removals, - 
&c., 17, from deaths, 3, but had gained 41, the roll now standing 
at 261—being a nett gain of 21 members. Seeing the need 
existing for some form of activity and usefulness which should 
unite them and increase their zeal and interest, the committee 
reported the formation of a Congregational Society, in connection 
with which had been established a system of Tract Distribution 
(visiting about 150 houses weekly), an energetic Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, and a Congregational Visiting Society. The project for 
a new organ is steadily progressing. About £31 is already in 
hand, and about £35 more is promised. The reports were 
adopted and a resolution thanking the ‘various gentlemen who 
recently assisted in the delivery of a course of week evening 
lectures. The meeting was a very cordial one. 


READING.—The annual conversazione of the Literaryand Scien- 
tific Society has just been held in the church, which was decorated 
with flowers. Various objects of interest were exhibited, and 
these, with music, conversation, and the reading of the report, 
made the evening pass pleasantly. The Society numbers about 
50 members, and during the winter has got through an interesting 
programme of work, 

SouTH SHIELDs.—Open air services were commenced on 
Sunday last by the Rev. R. Cowley Smith, and are to be con- 
tinued during the summer months when the weather will allow. 


StockporT.—The annual church sermons were preached on 
Sunday last to large congregations by the Rev. R. Laird Collier, 
D.D., when collections were taken amounting to’ £42.—A new 
juvenile temperance society, named the Order of St. John (the 
Baptist) was instituted last Monday night in the Unitarian 
schoolroom, Stockport. Over 20 boys and girls were enrolled 
as members, Messrs. Wm. Shanks, Thos. Spedding, jun., 
Mary Birch, Allat Lee, William Parr, Dixon Lee, John 
Barber, J. H. Lowe, and David Clarke were appointed officers, 
A short address was given by Mr. Shanks, and it was agreed by 
all the members to try earnestly to increase their number and 
make the society known among the juvenile friends, ; 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study, 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. 

‘*Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘* Vowel ” 
A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. ‘New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ApvrT. 


‘FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
JUNE 4TH AND 5TH; 1879, 

The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will 
be held on Wednesday, June 4th, in Essex-street Chapel, Strand, London’ 
The Service to commence at Eleven o'clock, conducted by the Rev. D 
MAGINNIS, of Stourbridge. 

The SERMON will be préached by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of 
Bath. The usual Collection will be made at the close of the Service. 

The MEETING for the transaction of the business of the Association will 
then be held, the chair to be taken at Half-past One precisely by HENRY 
S. BICKNELL, Esq. (President). 

The CONFERENCE will commence at Half-past Ten o'clock on Thursday 
morning, June sth, in Essex-street Chapel. The Rev. CHARLES WICK- 
STEED, B.A., will read a paper entitled, ‘‘ What's the Matter?” 

The COLLATION will be at Four o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, June sth, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Tickets ss., if taken 
before Monday, June-end; on and after that day, 6s.; to be had at the 


office of the Association, or of the ® 
STEWARDS: 

Mr, F. Collier - Mr, J. P. Ham, Juno, Mr, J. T. Preston 

1» W. Cook » C. Hind » W.AeSharp  * 
» A.J. C. Fabritius -y) E, Lawrence » S-S. Tayler 

» Jesse Fagg » IS, Lister » Walter Young 

» C. E. Green » D, Martineau 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 
London. May, 1879. ¥ 
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COMING WEEK. 


HORSHAM.—On Sunday, at 11 and 6, annual sermons 
by the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, M.A. 

LONDON: Genera Baptist Assemety.—On Tues; 
day, at Stamford-street Chapel; Communion at 11 30- 
business at 2 30; service at 7. 

LONDON: British AND FOREIGN 
AssociaTion,—On Wednesday, the s4th annual 
meeting, service at 11, in Essex-street Chapel, Strand ; 

preacher, the Rev. John Wright, B.A. After service, 
sone, meeting. On Thursday, conference, when 
the Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., will read a paper on 
‘What's the Matter” at ro 30; in the afternoon at 
4, Collation at the Crystal Palace. 

LONDON: Sunpay Scuoot Association.—On Friday, 
annual meeting, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A., in the chair. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., will preach on 
‘Prophecy and the Gift of Tongues—a Whitsuntide 
Lesson from the Early Church.” 

MANCHESTER: Strranceways.—On Sunday, the 
Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach morning and evening. 

MANCHESTER: Upper Brook Street.—On Sun- 
day morning and evening the Rey. Silas Farrington 
will preach, 

MANCHESTER: Fret Trave HAtr: 
ScHoot Unton.—On Sunday, annual 
festival, at 3. 

PENDLETON.-—On Sunday, services at 10 45 and 
6 30; preacher, the Rev. John McDowell. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—Sunday 
evening next, June rst, the Rev. P. M. HIGGIN- 
SON, M.A., will preach on ‘* Prophecy and the Gift of 
Tongues: A Whitsuntide Lesson from the Early Church.” 
Service at 6 30. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—On Sunday next the Rev. 
|. T. MARRIOTT will preach. Morning, ‘“ The 
escent of the Spirit.” All Seats Free. Offertory. 
The SCHOOL FESTIVAL SERMONS will be 
preached on Sunday, 22nd June, by the Rev. A. B. 
CAMM. 
On Sunday, 20th July, the Rev, BROOKE HER- 
FORD is expected to preach. 


PPER BROOK STREET FREE 
CHURCH.—The Rev. S. FARRINGTON 

will preach next Sunday, June rst, both morning and 
evening Morning subject: ‘‘ Been tried, and failed, 
but why?” In the evening, MUSICAL WHITSUN 
“VESPER. Collections at both Services. All Seats Free. 


GENDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST, 
BUSINESS. MEETING, and CONFERENCE of 
TEACHERS, willbe held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Friday, 
Tune 6th, 1879. Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., of 
Nottingham, in the chair. 

STEWARDS: 
Mr. C. F. Pearson 
» F. W. Stanley 
95 C.J. Street, M.A. 
s» Harold Titford 
John S. Toye 
Fredk. Withall 
Loraine Cox. 


SunpDaAy 
scholars’ 


Mr. Frederic Allen 
» George Callow 
9, C. Cornish, Jun. 
», Fredk. Garrett 
», Arthur Covet a5 
», T.H. Gordon ne 
», W. Hudson - 
5, R.S. Oakeshott 

Breakfast at Half-past Eight for Nine o'clock precisely. 

Tickets, 2s. 6d. each, may i had of the Stewards, and 

at the Rooms of the Association, 37, Norfolk-st., Strand. 


Lae ee Nal Neo oP 
CONFERENCE. 

The Members cordially Invite Country Ministers to 
their MEETING at Dr. WILLIAMS LIBRARY, on 
Friday, June 7th. Teaat Six. The Rey. J. F. SMITH, 
of Chesterfield, wil] introduce the question—‘‘Is the 
Propagation of New ‘Truth or the Proclamation of the 
Gospel the Modern Preacher's Mission?” 


\ ANTED, a Situation as Good Plain 
F COOK, where a little assistance is given: age 26: 
wages about £25 a year.—‘‘C. S.,” Mrs. Pocock, 
Jevington, Polegate. 


¥ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

as Lady Housekeeper, by the Widow of a 
Unitarian Minister. Middle aged.—Address H., care of 
Mr. Agate, Ivy Bank, Seedley Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


LADY wishes to recommend her 

Governess, who is leaving at Midsummer, after 
having been with hersix years: thorough English, music, 
French, and the rudiments of German and Latin.— 
Address C. H. Wolff, The Clough, Hale, near Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


OVERNESS.—A Young Lady, aged 
J 19, who has had a liberal education and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of French, German, and music by a 
three years’ residence in Germany and Paris, wishes a 
Situation as GOVERNESS, where the children are 
young.—Address A. T. C., care of Miss Chalmers, 
Hayman’s Green, West Derby, Liverpool. 
HRIST THE REVEALER; or, the 
REVELATION of GOD and MAN in the SON 
of GOD and the SON of MAN. By. J. Hamilton 
‘Thom. A new and revised edition. In the same 
volume TWO ESSAYS by Mr. Thon, re-printed, with 
the Editor's permission, from the Theological Review.— 
r. On The trine of an’Eternal Son, 2. On Prayer. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
(CCBRISTIAN ASPECTS. of FAITH 
~ and DUTY. Last Series. By John James Tayler. 
Price 5s. 
ETTERS of JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
embracing his Life. Edited by John Hamilton 
Thom. Price 5s. 
HE PERMANENT & TRANSIENT 
in RELIGION, the Sermon preached at the 
Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, 1878. By William Binns. 
Price 4d. 
‘HE. DESTINY of the SOUL—A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
By Dr. W. R. Alger. With Notes and Indexes of 
Authors and Subjects, by Dr. Ezra Abbot. | Price 10s. 


‘THE SOUL’S WAY to GOD, and 
other SERMONS.—By Charles Beard, B.A. 
Third edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
HE PROPHETS and their INTER- 
PRETERS. By Dr, G. Vance Smith. Price 6d 
ONSCIENCE and FAITH. — By 


Athanase C rel. Translated by J. Edwin 
M.A, With Memoir ofthe Author by Dr. 
Reville. Price 2s. 6d) ~ 

Any of these Works will he sent, carrtage paid, at 
the orion stated, for stamps, or post-office : 
t» Mr. Henry Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


Post ay, 1s. 6d. 


PAxp oF FAITH 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Vols. x, 2, 3,.and 4. 
A Adress, GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKEFIELD, 


— 
Odgers, 


UNITARIAN | 


Condon’ 
each, . 2 
MESSENGFR ; 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


Now ready, No. 42, for June. 
Goallsin Gs. Ys. 
Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. 

Contents Sympathy, or Margaret and her Dogs; 
Only an Experiment ; June Roses; The Daisy ; Who is 
She? Puzzle Bag ; Our Explorers—Captain Cook; The 
Nautilus and Ammonite ; The Sun Ray. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


Just published, price rs., with Portrait, 
EMOIR OF ANTHONY 
MARTIN, Esq. By Herbert New. 


Evesham: W. and H. Smith. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank SHawcross, Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if CBR ges sh, terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH*'S CHOOLINS TO RE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds > gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind supervision. French and German are alternately 
spoken, niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1, Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore. * 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen's Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Pirin Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. ‘Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. Terms on application. 


Briacxpoot—Cuansinc lier 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 
Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELpDERKIN’s BicycLE Deport 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 


Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


“Harry W icriaMson, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Z NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


ITCHELL anv CO., Cutlers, &c., 
b NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


E Rie@EsU le thsi ue. 

« All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxForD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from tos. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 


“LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 


MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


R PH ie Bb ane ee 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73,. DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 


Moderate Prices. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
CLINE BOS ere AN D_CO;, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, | 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. ‘ 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 
66, CORP 
And at NORTH SHORE, 


ATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 
ED DAN ree ee ee 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 

FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, Will be issued from May 
rst to the 31st October, 1879. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. * : 
: J JAMES ALLPORT, 
- General Manager. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, any a Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand rses, &c. 
Sow. MAU DE, 
x22, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orvbers AND REPAIRS PROMPTLY 


“Derby, April, 1879. 


RCUTED, 


Wim Morris « Co, 


HOSIERS’ & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, . : ; 
16, ST. ANN STREET, ; 


now 
SHOWING THEIR PARIS NOVELTIES 


in all Departments. 


— attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 


inen, and Lace Goods and Children’s M 


il eo 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARAS LS. 


MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 


Organs from 15s. per month, Harmoniums from tos. per 


| TRUNKS, 


M GLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 
continwe to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 

ARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Deignel Lf anges 8 SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, NOUN DALTON STREET. shen 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD, Estapuisnep 1772. 


S. Hoxpsworrn « Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
OnE OF THE LARGEST Stocks 1n THE Krncpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. | 


ReeG fa bs Baseee en 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, . 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, -N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head | 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


48, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF | 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 


BR Pog niga 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
- oF Town OR Country. 
References permitted to Rey. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


BROOK'S DANDELION . COFFEE 

1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 

Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three ee the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 

In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 

N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c.* 
76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 

MANCHESTER, 
CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK'S, as WortTuHiess 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


D MUN DT iO MP SLOIN, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 


(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action, Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester, SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


ESSRS. WM. BOGG and SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their origina! 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 


month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. ‘Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address : 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


LJ OWARD’S. PATENT CABINET 

ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from r4 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufactureys and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. - 


| 15 CK? ce S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
Repairs AND TUNING. 


1 OG BiB & , thie 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


J M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Saeed 
* one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 


THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 

18in, 2oin, 22in, 24in. 26in, 28in. 

8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- 
Also a better one, the ““DEFIANCE,” grained oak, 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout 
2q4in. 27in. 3oin. 
14/- 16/6 19/6 

Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 

We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY... Write for Prices to 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: © 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Berpgrs, Decorations, GOLD Movutpincs, PAINTERS 


VarnisHes, &c., &d.. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WE Eg be 


ONE GUINEA per Month TILL PAID 

FOR.—MOLINEUX & SONS’ new Terms 

Fo Hiring PIANOFORTES and 
Lists Gratis, 37, JOHN DALTON 


To prevent confusion when you ask fe Lienic's 
4 Cuemicat Foop see that you § as our 
Agents sell all our Nutritives yr ; 
“w 


May 380, 1879. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 


finé quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant conditiow and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it fos GENERAL USE in preference te 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
seribed, cannot have ner Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 

Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine M 
26, Market-street,, Manchester. 3 —_ 

9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


S TRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 
The attention of the feeble, and th@se in failing health 


is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, 
a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical petention 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Miad Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Si Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpisation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, W: Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious. 


(Testimonial from Sir CHarLEs Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 


“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemical 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficial 
results, I find it to bea very pure prepaiationl eens 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Phosphorus 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Cuarves Locock, M.D 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, 
both body and brain, supplying mental and 
power, and nerve and brain food, It is not at all like 
medicine, being Suevels, different to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. ‘ 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 


| modern times, known as 


sae 


purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby j the 
skin clear and transparent, sharpens the int 4 2 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the M 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. Siete | 
Sold in tales at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and also im 33. 


and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in Stock w 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving in buying 
the larger sizes. . ‘ 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press. 


sent free on application. Tyr , 
SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. : « 


ich are numerous. :% 
CHEMICAL Foop isa medicine sold in and 
—s oe Goveuaaat ren Aeoee 

“he public are warned against gs ame 
tions, Saicl are manufactured to outwardly d 
resemble our remedies, and are sold innoce b 
many Country Chemists, to guard against 
we are willing to forward our 


to any part upon receipt of poet pn et F | 
Seite es - 4 


Order. 
LIEBIG & CO. | 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, 


X 


mee 


2 


s.W. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GraTEFuL—Com 1 “By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the a Spear * digestion and nutri and by a careful f 
application of the fine properties cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- _ 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us heavy — 


strong enough to resist every ten 
dreds of as 


well f 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
with pure blood and a properly nourished f 
Service Gazette-— JAMES Epps AnD Co., Homeec 
Chemists, London. “ 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. F. R.—We are compelled to hold your letter | 


over a week. 


E. FreLp.—Your address is not on your Jett 
Please send it and a reply shall be sent abo our , 
Pages. : Re ; 

NOTICE. ee 


The UNITARIAN HERALD twill be sent fr 
post from the Office, to all parts of the Uni 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— 


Three Months eo 
Six Months .. .... 0000-00000 00 esas manny 


» 4 


eee eee 


Twelve Months .:..00s0ss00 0s aesea5 een 
Ditto paid in advance sees 6: 
The HERALD ts registered as 


ing 
ae 


transmission abroad, and cam be sen 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the 
States, for 85. 8d. per annum, 

Any of our friends who ratid in on 


way places can easily get the 
the office. And when four or 
together for a postal parcel, 
special terms to meet such cases. 


Marriage, 


EDLESTON—MILLSON.—On the 
eye en 


Hg Wes Rend, Sore 


Ohe nitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
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Price 1d. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS 


The subject of the Hibbert lecture for 1880 is 
Buddhism, and the lecturer is Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
the author of the article on that subject in the 
Encydopedia Britannica and of the manual on Hindu 
Religion in the Christian Knowledge Society’s Series. 


The report on the Jewish Mission submitted to the 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland at Edinburgh, 
ssholved that the cost of converting five Jews during the 
year had been £5,621, or £1,124. 4s. per head; while 
from the corresponding report in the Established 
Assembly, it appeared that some £5,000 had been 
spent in producing one “anxious inquirer.” 


Professor Levi says the wages of the working classes 
in this country may be taken at four hundred millions 
sterling, three hundred millions of which they finger 
dlirectly as cash. In this case he holds that they ought 
to save fifteen millions a year, and yet he cannot make 
out that what they do hoard up comes to more than 
four millions. When asked what becomes of the 
leven millions of surplus which, according to him, 
the working man’s private budget annually shows, the 
lecturer opines that it goes in buying more drink than 
is necessary or wholesome. 


The Rey. Charles Short, of Ward Chapel, Dundee, 
_ seferring to the cases against the Rev. David Macrae 
and Professor Smith, said :—‘If I wanted to see the 
Bible, the most inspired literature the world has, fall 
into undeserved disrepute, and the Christian Church 
in this country into neglect and desertion, and the 
Christian religion itself into contempt and rejection, I 
should like to see the party of ignorance and _ narrow- 
ness triumph over such men as Robertson Smith and 
Professor Davidson, and others of that school. The 
lessons for us all are—First, for teachers, Let us not 
shrink from difficult work in difficult times ; second, 
for taught, Do not resent honest and faithful teaching 
by anger and persecution.” 


It appears that some evangelical people in America 
are desirous to attach to their party, or at least to 
detach from ours, the cecumenical fame and influence 
which belong to the name of William Ellery Channing. 
are saying that Dr. Channing did not believe 
the doctrines called Unitarian, and that “he took little 
or no interest in the Unitarian sect, and refused to be 
actually identified with it.” This is absurd enough, 
though it may do a piece of good service in reminding 
ssectish Unitarians that Channing does not seem to 
“outsiders to have been one of their sort. The Christian 
Register is well satisfied with the unconscious tribute 
‘which the orthodox majority in the church, in such 
«ases as this, pays to the virtue and wisdom of the 


outcast victims of heresy. 
, aor evening paper taken up casually the other day, 
no than thirteen horrors in the way of 
| murder and suicide. Some of the recent atrocities 
would almost lead to the conclusion that a mania for 


life-taking is epidemic at the present moment. What 


these offences and others approaching them, is the 

‘spiced writing and flaring illustrations of such 
is as the Police News. ‘The career of a 
in like Charles Peace, with the sentimental narra- 
closing hours, doubtless has had its effect. A 
terance like that of our friend Mr. John Fox, 
mon “ Has Charles Peace gone to Heaven” 


certainly contributes to the number and grossness of gr 


a 


of his great poem, the “ Divina Commedia.” The 
course attracted considerable attention in London at 
the time, and Mr. Wicksteed has recently re-delivered 
them in the Free Christian Church at Croydon. At 
the earnest request of a large number of his hearers, 
he has now consented to print them for wider circula- 
tion. Arrangements have been made with Messrs. 
Kegan, Paul, and Co., to publish these lectures in a 
cheap form. The price to subscribers will be 3s. 6d., 
or 3s. 9d. including postage. All friends who wish to 
subscribe for one or more copies should communicate 
before June 20th, with W. Blake Odgers, 5, Hare 
Court, Temple, London, E.C. 


The Bishop of Manchester had a word on Friday 
last on the qualifications needed by the Sunday school 
teacher. He said the great qualities that a teacher 
should bring with him into a Sunday school were a 
sufficient amount of intellectual qualification, good 
common sense, and that wonderful faculty of genius 
which consisted in taking pains, and an earnest 
religious spirit, the latter being, of course, the most 
precious qualification of all, and without which 
qualities a teacher was not worth his salt, and had 
better be out of the school. An earnest purpose, zeal 
without knowledge, zeal without the requisite accom- 
plishments, would not do the work so well as zeal when 
it was more completely equipped ; and inasmuch as 
the equipment of zeal was not. a very difficult matter 
now—considering that most people could read, and 
that most people in Lancashire had got hard heads as 
well as large hearts—he thought if they would only 
take the trouble to prepare their lessons, that persons 
who understood the office of teacher could, without 
any undue encroachment upon their leisure time, make 
their lessons thoroughly interesting to their class. 


M. Reveillaud, addressing the annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Continental Society, added his testimony 
to the ripeness of France for a religious reformation, 
There was, he said, a large dourgeois population in 
France—a population enlightened and liberal, which 
had learned history from such works as those of 
Michelet and Henri Martin, and it was generally in 
sympathy with Protestantism. But sympathetic as this 
class was, its sympathy did not amount to definitive 
rallying to the cause of Protestantism. Throughout 
all France the preacher of the Gospel might now go, 
in large and populous towns, in the poorest and most 
miserable parts of Paris, or in the smallest villages of 
the country, and he would everywhere find a lisiening 
audience and a favourable reception—sympathy, 
respect, and a yague, longing desire to know and 
possess the truth. In all the great cities of France 
Mr. Mell found auxiliaries, and in the country the 
same disposition was manifested. He (M. Reveillaud) 
went with M. Dardier through the centre and west of 
France, and everywhere they found numerous assem- 
blies of sympathetic auditors. On no single occasion 
was there any manifestation of antipathy or hostility. 
With such a disposition, then, prevailing throughout 
France, it was certain that the time had come to 
undertake the evangelisation of the country on a large 
scale. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding at the 
annual meeting of the Irish Church Sustentation Fund, 
took occasion to deliver his mind upon the question 
of disestablishment, the next phase of which he pre- 
dicted would have relation to the status of the Scotch 
Establishment. The Archbishop complained of what 
he evidently regarded as the unfairness of disestablish- 
ment advocates. “If we speak,” he said, “of the 
prosperity of the Episcopal Church in Ireland, we are 
congratulated on what disestablishment has done for 
us. If we say it has not prospered, we are told that 
ours is a beggarly system which depends for its success 
on money grants and Acts of Parliament.” The Arch- 
bishop evidently failed to see that it was out of the 
power even of Liberationists to create a dilemma which 
did not exist. The taunt must be grounded upon a 
just inference, or else he could have found some 
sufficient explanation. A church is either too weak to 
stand upon its own legs, or it is able to stand on 
its own legs, without the help of the State. 
Nor does the Archbishop deny the justice of this way 
of putting the matter. He can only argue that if it 
stands well alone, it might stand, and would stand, 
more steadily with a little help. We are glad to find 
that the highest dignitary of the English Church sees 
the embarrassing nature of the dilemma put before 
him, and that he has shown us the best answer which 
can be given. It is no bad thing when men of Arch- 
bishop Tait’s standing and sagacity can look an urgent 
matter in the face without going into a fainting fit. 


From his latest statements the Rey. David Macrae 
seems to hold, not the Restoration theory, as we wrote 
in last week’s Hera/d, but rather that of Conditional 
Immortality. As we read his speeches, however, we 
understand his position to be that a minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church should be at liberty to 
hold and teach either the one theory or the other, 
according to his private convictions. Mr. Macrae’s 
congregation would seem to be in cordial sympathy 
with their pastor. But for his counsel to act in a 
“constitutional” manner, the office-bearers of his 
church would have locked the doors against the 
minister who came to intimate the suspension, and 
that gentleman, on account of his mission, had great 
difficulty in getting lodgings at Gourock during his 
stay. Indeed, several parties who had let rooms to 
him withdrew from their bargain on learning the errand 
that had brought him to Gourock. But he succeeded 
in winning the hearts of the people by delivering a 
strong personal testimony to the integrity and honesty 
of their minister. A veteran of the church, Dr. 
Marshall, of Coupar-Angus, while taking a prominent 
part in the condemnation of Mr. Macrae’s views, has 
also cordially expressed admiration of the spirit of 
integrity by which he is animated. And, in doing so, 
he has taken occasion to speak very strongly against 
the last “ heretic” with whom the United Presbyterian 


Speaking at Manchester last week on coffee taverns, 
Lord Derby said:—For myself I have never been a 
great believer in coercion or in prohibitive action 
where a national taste is concerned. ‘The Legislature 
may and ought to do something in the way of putting 
unnecessary temptation out of the people’s way; but if 
you go beyond that I believe, however desirable you 
may consider the object to be, that you will fail in that 
attempt, and that, by creating a feeling of opposition 
and antagonism to the law, you will introduce an evil 
almost as great as that which you are attempting to 
oppose, and therefore I think that that branch of the 
temperance party which has undertaken the getting up 
of these coffee taverns has got hold of the stick at the 
right end. What the promoters of this movement aim 
at is to give every man a fair option—his choice of | Church had to deal. “Mr. Fergus Ferguson,” says 
indulging in a kind of refreshment which we all agree | the plain-speaking old doctor, “turned out a poltroon 
is better for his pocket, better for his stomach, and | in May, 1878, and the public press pilloried him for 
better for his brains. I have been sometimes asked | pj, poltoonery. Mr. Macrae stood before us on 
in regard to this movement, “Is it business or is It Phorsday in a very different attitude. He stood 
philanthrophy?” My answer is, “I hope it 1s busi- | before us with the courage of his opinions; not a 
ness,” because I am quite sure, if, it Is looked on from coward, but a hero.” The result of Mr. Macrae’s 
any other point of view, that it will very soon come to | susnension from the ministry is a foregone conclusion, 
ief. We believe that these coffee taverns will be, and provided that he does not eat humble pie, which he is 
ought to be, self-supporting; but we also believe that | jo¢ at all likely to do, and it is only a question of time 
where a business of an entirely new kind is to be gone | 45 ¢9 how Jong he will be connected with the United 
into, those who are pioneers in It must be prepared to Presbyterian Church. He does not want friends, as 
run some little risk. his own church are likely to stick by him, and the 
congregation of which the late Rey. G. Gilfillan was 

The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., delivered, some pastor, at Dundee, has given him a very cordial call. 
months ago, at Little Portland-street Chapel, six _ How this invitation may be affected by the suspension 
lectures on Dante and the moral and religious aspects remains to be seen, 
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Canon Tristram, for reasons chiefly of a personal 


and domestic character, has reluctantly declined the 


Bishopric of Jerusalem, 

The first book in the Tyrol-Romansch dialect, a 
history of St. Genofeva, has just been published at 
Brixen. 
which is spoken by 30,000 persons and already 
possesses a literature. 


At the annual Conference of Baptist Churches of 


Wales, on Tuesday, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted ‘strongly condemning the Government's 
aggressive policy, evidenced in Zululand and Afghan- 
istan, and blaming it for trade depression. 


A simple-minded country woman applied at one of 


the stations on the Fife line the other day for a ticket 
for Glasgow. Said the spruce young clerk, “ Return 
or single?” “Na, na,” replied the worthy woman, 
“nane o’ yer singles here. I’m a married woman.” 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking on foreign 
missions at Maidstone, 
change in spiritual matters in Asia and Africa, 
Christianity was making steady progress, and proper 
efforts should be made to sustain foreign missions. 

In Schubert's Travels.in Sweden it is stated the laws 
against intoxication are enforced with great rigour in 
Sweden. Drunkenness is never admitted as an 
excuse for any crime, and whoever dies when drunk is 
buried ignominiously 
the Church. 


Last Sunday a good deal of interest was manifested 


on the occasion of Professor Robertson Smith’s visit 


to Dundee and Broughty Ferry. He preached in the 


forenoon in the former, and in the afternoon in the 
latter place, 
hear him. 


At a series of Wesleyan meetings held at Liverpool 
last week, there was received or 
417,000-towards the Thanksgiving Fund. The 
highest donation was £5,000, and the lowest 1s. In 
the Nottingham and Derby district £4,000 has been 
promised. The fund is now nearly 4150,000. 


A German paper says a professor and antiquarian 
recently bought a stone of a countryman in whose wall 
it was built up. The stone had 1081 on it, and he 
gave the man 40 florins to take the stone out of the 
wall and bring it to his house. It was duly delivered. 
“Why,” cried the professor in amazement, “ what is 
this? This is not the right stone. On the stone 
which I bought of you yesterday I read the date 1081, 
while this bears the very modern date 1891.” “Herr 
Professor must not trouble himself about that small 
matter,” replied the man. “ You see, sir, the masons 
turned the stone upside down when they fitted it in 
the doorway, because it fitted better that way. You 
can turn it whichever way you like now, it is your 
own. 


Dr. Kennedy, the Dingwall clergyman, who lately 
made a violent attack upon the Good Templars, has, 
according to the Echo, been severely taken to task by 
various members of the Order. He has not been 
converted, however, and in a “Reply” repeats his 
original offence. He cannot conceive, he says, how 
Christian men, if sane, and sane men if Christian, 
can be connected with the Order. “When I think,” 
he says, “of the pompous titles of its officials, of the 
trappings with which its members are bedecked, of its 
‘hidden things,’ of its temple and altar, of its obliga- 
tion and its liturgy, I cannot but feel amazed that 
anything so childish, so superstitious, so heathenish, 
should be expected to prosper in Opposition to any 
form of evil, and should even be tolerated in a land 
called Christian, and in an age that boasts of its 
enlightenment.” 

In reviewing the history of the English Church in 
Wales, the Dean of Bangor said, recently, that up to 
1700, with the exception of thirty-six separate con- 
gregations, the entire people of Wales adhered to the 
Church, but after that date, for more than 150 years, 
the rulers of the State, in pursuance of a worldly 
policy, sent into Wales chief pastors who were aliens 
in sympathy to the people. During that long period 
the followers of the apostles came into Wales, not to 
accomplish the spiritual work of saving souls, but as 
Government agents to destroy the language and to 
Anglicise the national spirit of the people. —The fruits 
of this policy had been that the thirty-six meeting- 
houses of 1700 had become in 1879 nearly 3,000. As 
soon as the apostolical spirit was set at nought, the 
Church in Wales withered from year to year, and her 
desolation increased until well nigh three-fourths of 
the people left her sanctuaries. The Dean further 
said, that although she was gradully trying to adapt 
herself to the Welsh people, some generations would 
pass away before she could exert that influence that 
would make the nation accept her as their own spiritual 
mother. 

A Parliamentary return has been issued giving the 
number of male and female communicants connected 
with the Established Church in each parish in Scotland, 


It is a sister dialect to the Swiss-Romansch, / 


fore, according to this return, in the hands of an 


said there were signs of a great 


and deprived of the prayers of 


the people being admitted by ticket to 


promised nearly 
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and also the number of “adherents”—that is to say 
persons who attend the parish church without being 
admitted to the Communion. If the return in this 
latter respect had been complete it would have been 


| interesting, because it would have given a fair idea of exposure, 


the proportion of the people of Scotland who remain 
within the fold of the State Church. But the adherents 
in this return are those who have been registered only 
in parishes where clergymen have been appointed 
under the provisions of the Act of 1874, which vested 
the Church patronage of Scotland in the communicants 
and adherents of each parish, As’ regards the former 
class, however, the return is complete, The results it 
brings out are these: Out of a total population of 


| 3,360,018 the Church of Scotland claims 515,786 as 
. Of these 218,411 are males, and | 


communicants. 
297,375 females, who have equal voting power with the 
males. The Church patronage of Scotland is, there- 


electorate in which the females are in 
78,964. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


a majority of 


Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O'Brien. 

London: C. Kegan, Paul and Co. 
Miss O‘BRIEN gives an exceedingly interesting account 
of the Irish troubles during the Fenian rising of 1867. 
The story opens in the previous autumn with a charm- 
ing picture of peasant life on a well ordered éstate, 
one son having just sent home money from America, 
with a promise of more that one younger may join 
him, another doing well in the police, and the daughter, 
a bright young Irish beauty, about to take her first 
situation in the dairy of a neighbouring farm. The 
young owners of this estate, Tom Vanhurst and his 
sister Edith, are at the same time receiving on his first 
visit to Ireland a young absentee landlord—a Cambridge 
friend of Vanhurst’s—whose estates prove a lamentable 
contrast to theirs. His grandfather had finished a 
career of lawless brutality in a fatal riot, and after his 
death his father had lived on the Cambridge property, 
where, during a long minority, he had himself been 
brought up, leaving the management of the Glenisky 
estates to his agent, Lloyd, a favourable specimen of 
his class, and regarded by both peasantry and pro- 
prietors as an authority in all cases’ of dispute between 
tenant and landlord. He had not, of course, been 
able to spend much on improvements, and having been 
practically master during the whole of his adult life, 
he did not wish to be superseded by a resident land- 
lord, whose experiments, based neither on knowledge 
nor experience, would not be unlikely to end in the 
murder of himself or his agent. The castle was occu- 
pied by an obnoxious tenant of the coarsest and most 
violent type, Meenane, who proves to be (though 
Lord Dunallan does not hear the story until much 
later) the illegitimate son “of his grandfather, the off. 
spring of so foul and terrible a wrong as almost to 
excuse the hatred with which he regards Dunallan, and 
certainly to explain how, after a tenancy of 65 years at 
a nominal rental, he has come to regard the house as 
practically his own. His son Eugene is the connecting 
link between the personal and political portions of the 
story: nominally a Fenian, he is in reality a spy paid 
by the English Government, and from his position, 
first as treasurer, then as centre and secretary to his 
district, he is well able to betray the Fenian movements 
to the police. 

Miss O’Brien tells her story, which is dedicated “to 
the memory of William Smith O’Brien” with singular 
fairness; that her sympathies are with her countrymen 
is evident, but she is carefully just to England through- 
out, and rigidly severe on the shortcomings of the 
Irish. She has given her subject earnest study, and 
if her novel suffers somewhat artistically from her too 
dispassionate discussion of social questions, it gains 
infinitely more than it loses for all who can appreciate 
a temperate, judicial and well considered record of 
those “Irish misdeeds and English mistakes” which 
must for long be among the most difficult questions 
with which statesmen of both countries have to deal, 
Her descriptions of peasant life ate most successful; 
she is not blind to their faults, but she tells their 
sorrows with a vividness and pathos which abundantly 
prove her knowledge and her sympathy. Especially 
admirable are some of the scenes in the life of Pat 
Costello, one of her most striking and typical portraits. 
Costello had been driven from his home in Westmeath 
by his former landlord, who, in revenge for an i 
outrage, had levelled all the houses on his estate and 
left their occupants outcast and homeless. With six 
children, the eldest “an innocent,” his wife and baby 
well nigh dying of want and exposure, Costello squats, | 
z¢. builds a rough hut or bohreen of sods and turf, 
without leave, on the Glenistry estate. This hut 
Eugene Meenane points out to the agent. He cannot 
of course countenance it openly, but is so far from 
bearing ill-will to the squatters, as to send them half- 
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a-crown by Meenane. Meenane pockets the money 
and incites Costello to shoot the nt, who, as he 
represents, will inevitably ruin him and drive him with 


his wife and children to the workhouse. Costello 


.- Dear Baby! I linger to kiss his 


June 6, 1879. 


succeeds in shooting Mr. Lloyd, and wounds him 
severely, though he is prevented from killing him, but 
soon repents bitterly, having allowed himself to heeome 
Meenane’s tool, Remorse and disease, ravated by 
prey upon him, and when accident leads 
Lord Dunallan to his hut soon after, he confesses his 
crime and throws himself upon his mercy, though with . 
the touching fidelity which is one.of the best features 
of his race, he will not reveal the name of his tempter, 
the real author of the outrage. Dunallan, shocked 
beyond measure by the man’s condition, and blami 
himself for his neglect of his own duties, decides 
to shield him, and after obtaining Mr. Lloyd’s consent 
and forgiveness, returns to the hut to tell him so;— 


Mr. Lloyd has forgiven you, Costello. I hope you will know 
how to be grateful for his goodness ? 

Neither Costello nor his wife answered, She had sunk down 
on her knees beside the bed, and Costello had raised his hands 
in prayer as Dunallan pronounced the word “ forgiven.” 
of them cried quietly and silently, and no word was spoken, 
was a scene such as Dunallan had little expected from what he 
had before witnessed of the excitable nature of the people. 
in this case the relief had gone too deep for their ordinary 
manifestations of feeling. At last, and as he was beginning to 
wonder if he had not better go away quietly, the woman rose 
from her knees, and, turning toward him with a gesture magni- 
ficent in its dignity, she lifted up the child, and, its 
hands together above his head, whispered to it, “* Say 
word after me, Aweenoch;” and then she blessed him in afl, 
slow voice, followed by the lisping child and her husband, 


‘“May the Lord God Almighty, that walks the heavens above 
us, and that cares for the poor and the childer, bless you, May 
the good Lord Jesus Christ, that died for the poor sinful men 
that killed him, bless you and be with you. May our Lady 
Mary of Grace, the blessed Queen of Heaven, bless - and 
carry your wife and your children in her bosom. May les white 
angels and the army of the saints and holy men in heayen be 
with you, and walk beside you on every way you go; for 
you have been a merciful man to the poor sinner, and have 
remembered to have pity on himself pe little 
the innocent ; and this blessing will I lave you “morning 
and every night till I am carried out to my grave, and the same 
to Mr. Lloyd, morning and night. Amen.’ 

She put down the child saying, ‘‘Go out on your way now 
safely, my lord, there is none can harm or um. The 
blessing of the poor man, and of his wife and of tie Silent 
babe is come anigh to you. Have no fear from this day, till the 


day the Lord Himself sends down to take ye.” 
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What wonder that as Dunallan left the 

hovel he felt as if “suddenly aware of that 
host of guardians she had invoked to his 
and inaudibly attending him?” What y 
felt as-if he had never before under: 
majesty of humanity? That he no 
the oaths sworn to slay him, but vowed in hi 
heart that, though the present impression 1 
last, his care for the poor should not-pass away, at 
that he would try to prove himself wet caantlegeh 
such a blessing? We have not space to tell further 
what the reader will well believe, how Dunalla 
kindly cordial nature won the confidence of so suscep- 
tible a people; nor to touch those deeper questions 


which drove so many of their countrymen beyond the 
Atlantic. That, noble and true hearted as many of © 


them were, they were too often misguided 
Miss O’Brien freely and bravely admits. Wheth 
also were blameless, whether an unworthy panic did 
not betray us into injustice and cruelty it is for us te 
consider, when we remember how many suffered mont 
after month—often untried and to be di 
without trial—that most terrible of all forms 
imprisonment, solitary cell confinement, an id 
many more, “the young and strong, the fair, 
clever, and the good, poured out of the country, 
and woman, girl and boy, carrying with them hatre 
of English law, and passionate love for oP 


FIRESIDE READINC 


BABY. ee 


THE king and lord of our heattsishe, 

And he rules us all most royally; he 
All must bend to his sovereign will; 

Our wishes must all be put asi : — 

To pleasure baby: our joyand pride 
His pleasure to fulfil. ' : (ies 

-- He chooses to walk, and toddles 

And be it to east, west, south, or north, — 
Fond slaves we follow in his train; 

And think a rich reward is this, 


The dewy warmth of a kiss— 
‘he Atos On ike eh see } 


te 

O priceless treasure! A treasure we hold 

As a maiden a love-gift—« miser his gold- 

Brightest and fairest of onearth; 

With mischievous tricks an winning ways 
That win from us all fond love aad p ai 

Provoker of heart-felt mirth, 
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go 
a Gee 
, 


Ma be fond onl warm to the love 


I God to keep his white soul fair 
By the beaven-botn Weosh Z 
; And so fit him life to lives “ 
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RUTH’S EXCURSION. 


“| vumnx I shall go to the seaside to-morrow,” Aunt 
Patty remarked, quietly, looking over her glasses at the 
crimson sunset, promising a warm, bright day. 

“Why, auntie! are you in earnest?” asked Mrs. 
Allston, nearly letting a cup fall, as she was putting 
away the tea-things. 

“Yes; why not? Why shouldn’t I go, as well as 
Fred and Laura and the rest? You've all been two or 
three times this summer.” 

“J know it; but somehow we didn’t think of your 
wanting to go, you’re such a stay-at-home body 
usually. I ‘ 

“Oh, don’t apologise,” said auntie, with a roguish 
twinkle in her eyes. “I did not care to go then, or I 
should have said so. But I’ve eyes as well as the rest, 
and good health and hearing and strong limbs, if I am 
on the shady side of fifty ; and I’ve taken a notion to go.” 

“Well, we'll go with you; or Charlie will, at least.” 

“Oh! no; I dont need any help, thank you. I'll 
get along just as well. I know the way.” 

“But, auntie ~ 

“Well, dear?” 

“Ttseems—lI don’t know—it seems rather queer——” 

“Oh, that’s it! Well, I don’t mind seemings.” 

And Mrs. Allston knew it was settled. Aunt Patty | 
was “odd,”—there was no denying it. “An independent 
way with her,” neice said; “she always would do as she 

” 


The next morning she rose early, quietly took her 
breakfast, and packed her own lunch-basket—rather a 
large one, it must be owned, for one lady. 

“T’s early, auntie,” her niece had said, as she 

up shawl, umbrella, and basket. 

“Yes, dear; I’m going to take it easy. Good-by.” 

And with a smile at the old lady’s “oddities,” present 
and remembered, Mrs. Allston watched her down the 
street, and returned to her morning’s work. 

A short ride in the horse-cars brought the old lady 
into the city. Not directly to the wharf, however, did 
she take her way; but into a street which it is not worth 
while to describe, for it held nothing pleasant, except 
some faces of little children. Aunt Patty's heart 

earned towards them; and gladly would she have 
taken them all with her, had it been in her power,— 
not only for that day’s pleasure, but for home and 
loving care. 

__ In fifteen minutes she was out of the court and on 
her way to the boat, holding by the hand a girl of ten 
years, tidily though poorly clothed. To tell how she 
had found her months before, and befriended her in 
various way, would make my story too long. 

The morning sunshine lay clear and full on the 
waters of the bay, and the pretty “Rose Standish” 

ited at the wharf. 

The whistle sounded, the boat left her moorings, 
: ined, and sped on her shining way. 

Merry, indeed, were the children, and some gave 
their mothers and aunties quite enough to do. 
_ But_none was happier than Ruth as she sat by 

s side, silent most of the time, but with 

‘face. The rememberance ofthat day was green 
in her heart for all after-time. The beautiful shore of 
the sea, where, for five golden hours, she roved at will, 
or sat by Aunt Patty’s side, looking off to the broad, 

ling sea, watching the incoming vessels and the 
ng tide, listening to the sound of many waters,—all 

graphed in the unwonted sunlight of love and 
piness,—lived and glowed in her soul. A treasure 
eed was the little basket the old lady bought for her 
the Indians’ tent, and which she filled with coloured 


when she Jay down that night tired, but for 
00 excited to sleep, the few words her friend 
in a quiet moment, seeking to lead her 
- upward to the good Father in love and trust, 
ire her with a desire to live as He would have 
true life, were remembered and pondered. 
were written on her mind’s tablet, always to 
en the picture came before her mental 
would be hard to say which was the 
ppier,—little Ruth, lifted, for one day, out of her 
| privation and loneliness, or the dear old lady 
heart was yet kept young and fresh by a spring 
waters fail not, the love of God and humanity. 
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INGHAM: LAWRENCE STREET. THE 
_ LATE W.R WILLS. 
ay ight a statuary marble tablet, which has 


city. 
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I now turn to the event which marks our present service 
with a special character—the erection of this tablet to 
perpetuate the memory of an honoured, respected, and 
much loved friend, whose loss we all deplore. I must 
not—I dare not—on this occasion venture to say more 
than a few words on his relationship to this Mission. As 
the tablet states, he was secretary for nineteen years. 
That is a long term; and remember these nineteen years 
were the most active and busy years of his life. He 
might have declined the office when offered, or have 
withdrawn after two or three year’s service; but no, he 
continued to hold it year after year, because he was as 
the tablet states, the “warm friend of this institution.” 
It is now nearly sixteen years since I came to this place. 
I found Mr. Wills holding the office of secretary, an office 
he continued to hold to the end of his life. With very 
few exceptions he was present at all committee meetings, 
and with only two or three exceptions he was present at 
each annual meeting. That the duties of his office were 
faithfully discharged need not be said—the repeated re- 
elections declare that most forcibly. Mr. Wills did more | 
than this. He came amongst us here, more frequently 
some years ago, before his removal from Edgbaston to 
Wylde Green. He took part occasionally in our enter- | 
tainments, attended our social meetings, and was com- 
monly present on the occasion of our Sunday school 
sermons. Latterly, his visits were chiefly to the day 
schools, as one of the school managers and the official 
correspondent. In the presence of those who could 
confirm my words, I state that he won not only the 
respect, but the affection of all with whom he came in 
contact. The teachers delighted to see him, the children 
were cheered by his presence and his pleasant words. 
The faltering voice, the tearful eye, showed the place he 
held when it was known that we should see him no more. 
No one can know so well as I how good and true a friend 
he was to this Mission, and how ready to serve any one, 
no matter how lowly, who took part in its work. He was 
not a man of many words. We knew him so well that 
his pleasant smile gave strength and confidence. Words 
were not needed to assure us of his sympathy in our 
work. How natural, then, that we should wish to honour 
his memory, and to perpetuate his name amongst us. 
For some of us no memorial is needed, but we are pleased 
to see his name on our walls; and glad to know that those 
who come after us to occupy the place we now hold will 
read the brief and simple record of a long and faithful 
service, and of its grateful acknowledgment. I may add, 
as a simple record of fact, that with these feelings of 
gratitude and affection for our friend, mingle feelings of 
sympathy with his sorrowing family and relatives—for 
these are amongst the best and most constant friends of 
our Mission. I need not name them, their names are 
“familiar as household words.” Their unfailing kindness 
to us is our respectful plea for an interest in their joys and 
sorrows. : 


AT 


A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 
A STORY FOR ALL UNITARIANS. 


I WENT to work and not to criticise. It is not as easy to 
make a coat as to pick a hole in it. And God's work is 
not so easy to do as those think who sit down and take 
their ease, and grumble and find fault with those who are 
endeavouring to do it. 

This midnight meeting and the work it is doing are 
living facts. It did not originate in the mind of a moral 
philosopher who, from an easy arm chair in a drawing 
room and a bright burning fire at his feet, spun out a 
theory on the “vanities of this wicked world and the 
sinful lusts of the flesh,” and then gave some poor beggar 
a few pounds sterling to go and work it out for him. It 
makes no noise, and puts no advertisements in the papers 
of what glorious deeds it is going to perform. It is joined 
to no church or chapel ; is under no patronage and sends 
out no reports. 

Only a short time before this meets the eye of the 
public all contained in this article, with many other 
things not for publication, were both said and done. 

I heard that God had labourers in this part of his 
vineyard, and knowing how stony the soil was which they 
had to cultivate, volunteered my services, which were 
accepted with, “trusting that the Holy Spirit will indeed 
be poured out on our united efforts to do good among the 
poor. Wishing you the blessing of Almighty God, &c.” 

There was no “soft sawder” in that expression. It 
came direct from a man whose head was wrong (and 
whose is exactly right ?), but whose heart was warm and 
right ; and it came to my heart, and I was forced to confess 
that sympathy and faith will do more to convert the world 
than icy, philosophical perfection without them. 

I was not asked what sect I belonged to, or which of 
the “isms” I believed in. The rankest orthodoxy, thank 
God, when in the midst of “saving souls,” has no time 
to suspect one of heresy. 

The description of the locality where this work is 
carried on I leave to geographers and _ topographers. 
Whether it is in London, Manchester, or Liverpool, 
is of no moment. When I was there an annual fair 
was held hard by, and made straige music with the 
clatter of gongs, and the voices proceeding from the 
throats of brass trumpets, cheap Jacks, gingerbread 
sellers, and wild beasts from a travelling menagerie. 

At 11 p.m., I found myself in the lowest street in the 
In nearly every window is a ticket with “lodgings 
for travellers” or for “a single young man,” or “hot peas” 
or “roasted potatoes.” In this street is the centre of this 
midnight mission work. I was a stranger to all present, 
but the work of the Master lying before us soon made 
friends and brothers of us all, and everyone of us felt like 
Burns, who walked behind his plough “in glory and in 
joy.” We assembled in the middle of the street, and 
Cn rather: ie caren A hymn book was put into 
m4 but it was not ra iy nor 
atts’s, but Richard Weaver's coleat bene boo 
With the class of people that su me preaching 
is” . Enlightened ideas of — 7 
Great Spirit, moving through over 

are all moonshine to them. The besom of destruction 
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has to accomplish a great work ere a nobler conception 
of these grand truths finds a sure footing in their minds. 
A man gave out to the “praise and glory of God,” 


There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 


which was taken up by the crowd, and then the procession 
marched slowly along round several streets. Fancy, 
reader, a thorough Unitarian heading a procession with 
converted 'vagabonds -of all ages and of both sexes at 
midnight, singing doggerel! Regard to “propriety” in 
such a moment is nonsense. When a man is drowning, 
he who jumps in to save him does not stop to argue and 
reflect. A cheap Jack was unmercifully beating a gong 
to attract people round him, so that he might induce them 
to purchase his wares. And I sang this hymn, and moved 
in the procession to attract the forsaken ones who frequent 
those back streets, so that they might be induced to 
forsake sin for a pearl of great value. 

The square was dark where we pitched our tents, and 
the blocks of buildings between us and the Fair deadened 
the noise that proceeded from that quarter. A “brother” 
opened with hymn and prayer, and then he exhorted the 
people to come and listen, and after two or three others 
had spoken, and the leader had drafted off about a dozen 
of his workers to “compel the people to come to the 
preaching,” I was asked to give out a hymn, which began 
with 

Oh, have you not heard of a beautiful stream 

That flows through our Father's land? &c. 
and then I mounted an old rickety chair and preached, 
not assisted either by “blood” or “merits,” to the 
strangest audience I have ever preached to since I began 
to hold forth the Word of Life. 


All the common ale houses had turned out their 
inmates, and as. the Sabbath was fast approaching old 
and young were leaving the gin palaces, and as they were 
winding their way home through'the streets were attracted 
by the preaching and stopped to listen. The theme of 
my discourse was that God loves with a fatherly love the 
greatest sinners. A woman, about thirty years of age, 
dressed in silk, and wearing a gilt guard, was leaning 
against my chair dead drunk. Young women also were 
there, and left off for a short time looking out for more 
game in their infamous trade. One old sinner of fifty, 
who professed to have “found Jesus,” though she was 
half drunk, fell down on her knees in the street and most 
piteously asked us to pray for her, but a stalwart police- 
man who was standing by soon “ moved her on”, for dis- 
turbing the meeting. A handsome young girl was weep- 
ing right in front of me, while a man, “in beer,” was 
making his way through the crowd to demolish me because 
all that I was saying he knew was meant for him. He 
too was “ moved on” to his great surprise and to the com- 
fort of both preacher and hearers. While order was being 
restored a verse was sung, and then another short exhort- 
ation for the people to stay and listen by a brother, after 
which I was requested to “ go at it again.” 


I ascended the chair again and found that the little 
fracas had brought out many people to the doors of their 
houses, and fat landlords too were locking on. After a 
few more earnest words I concluded, and the doxology 
was sung and the benediction pronounced, simultaneously 
no doubt with a better form from onhigh. The preaching 
was over, and this ended one of the ordinary midnight 
meetings. 

I made my way at once to the girl I saw weeping 
before me as I was preaching. She was about nineteen 
years of age, and if any creature on earth ever ap- 
proached that ideal being with pearly teeth, arched eye- 
brows, &c., I may say that she did. She was not dressed 
in silk, but in a plain print dress—had no bonnet but a 
brow bandon. She gave me her history. She had been 
very respectably brought up. Twelve months ago her 
parents turned her out of doors, but for what I will not 
say. She hates her present mode of life, but her living in 
a great measure depends upon it. 


And there is the difficulty with many like her. Good 
Christians only can remove it. My social position and 
means rendered me incapable of finishing what I had 
begun in their hearts. I felt I was a traitor tomy Master. 
I offered her assistanceand gave hergood advice, but didnot 
take her home! What! take her home, anda harlot too! 
Among innocent children and to be a companion ofa 
faithful wife! Yes, take her home and thank God for 
having the opportunity. A few weeks ina good home 
would make her disgusted with her old habits and asso 
ciations. Mary Magdalene was in good company ever 
after her conversion. She was not considered too 
degraded for her whom half of Christendom to-da 
worships—the mother of Jesus. This far surpasses pen, 
tentiaries, which are very expensive establishments, and 
where after all “birds of a feather do flock together” 
age Christians only can cope with the evil. I went 
batk to a good home, subject to no bad influences; but I 
left the girl with warm generous impulses to go back to— 
where? And as I was going home, and the clock struck 
the small hours of thé morning, and in my dreams since, 
the scene on the cross rises before me, and I fancy | hear 
a loving voice speaking to his church now what he said to 
the loving disciple, “ Behold thy mother!” What was 
the sequel? From that hour he took the deserted and 
forsaken mother to his own home. Is it possible for us 
yet to learn of Christ, and take our fallen sisters and 
mothers to our “own homes,” and trust in Providence for 
their future life and the nature of the work which we may 
find for them to do? B. 


_Bury.—On Sunday last the usual Whit Sunday gathering of 
the Bury District Sunday School Union, was held in Bank-street 
Chapel, when the Rev. J. Freeston preached to an ig beech 
co tion from the Ist chapter of the Second Book o 
Chronicles, part of the 1oth verse, ‘‘Give me now, oh Lord, 
wisdom and knowledge.” In the course of an appropriate and 
impressive address, he particularly exhorted his young friends to 
abstain from all temptations to sin, and advised them to keep to 
their Sunday schools and places of worship. Refreshments were 
provided in the schoolroom after the service, of which a good 
number of friends partook, 
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RECEIVE.” 


“ASK, AND YE SHALL 


WE are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen; 
Our most close communion fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Behind the veil, behind the veil, beyond the shadow and the 
strife, 

Father! one faint sweet glimpse vouchsafe of the soul’s higher— 
purer life, 

So many weary souls are here, whose cup seems filled with 
bitterness, 

So many dull, sad eyes, for whom this gladsome, glorious earth | 
doth seem 

To hold no beauty—life no love. And these are being told that 


Thou art not! 
And so, to hope for love and purity beyond the veil, is only 
to dream. 


One faint sweet gleam, one faint sweet gleam, 
Ob! Father, give—that they may live. 


> > * * * a * 

And we, who have received so much from Thee, who know and 
feel Thy love, 

Who see, and feel, this bounteous earth teaming with beauty— 

Oh! give us of Thy light and strength, to see and feel our 
earthly duty 

Amongst this loneless bitterness—amongst the struggles and the 
sadness 

Make us Thy blessed messengers of love—to bring them life 
and gladness— 

A gent sweet glimpse this side the veil of a less selfish, purer 


ife. 
One faint sweet gleam, one faint sweet gleam, 


And so draw near with loye—not fear. 
FAITH, 


Herald, 


1879. 


The 


Gnuitarian 
FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that whith bears but its name. ~ Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


tts power. 
Wiiiiam ELLery CHANNING, 


W WILLL AM LL oyD G: ARRISON. 


On July 4th, 1776, was adopted by the Congress of 
the thirteen United States the ever famous Declaration 
of Independence. ‘That Declaration recited these 
soulstirring sentiments :—“ We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Upon that foundation 
the Constitution of the United States, twelve years 
later, was, or professed to be, built up. ‘Those words 
rang through Europe and aroused the enthusiasm of 
the friends of freedom in every quarter of the globe. 
tut while the Declaration of Independence pro- 
nounced it a proposition self-evident that Gop created 
allmen equal, a line of inequality was still drawn 
between the black man and the white; and darker 
and deeper was that line scored across American 
society year by year till the vengeance of outraged 
humanity befell. At the Declaration of Independence 
and the ratification of the Constitution in 1776 and 
787 respectively, negro slavery was a smal) thing, 
and the statesmen who created the nation would seem 
to have supposed it would naturally pass out of 
existence soon. But for 90 years it grew in magnitude 
and horror ; and so the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand that lay upon the horizon when the sun of 
the eighteenth century set, soon after mid-day of the 
nineteenth century covered the sky like brass and 
broke in tempest on the devoted land, and the noise 
of the storm alarmed the world, and the violence 
thereof bid fair to shatter for ever the house of the 
American people. 

The first man in America whose name is handed 
down as having seriously borne his testimony against 
the enslavement of the negro in the Southern States is 
BENJAMIN LuNpy ; but his counsels were feeble. The 
second man is Garrison; and his counsels were 
In 1831 this young man of 25, without 
friends, without money, without position, but with a 
mighty heart, published the Zierater, vol. 1, number 1. 
In 1865 the illustrious patriot of 60 published the last 
sheet of that same weekly paper; for his task was 
achieved and his victory won. 

Let us try to realise the state of things in 1831. 
Throughout the southern section of the nation slavery 
prevailed. White labourers there were none. Free 


strong. 


labourers there were none. The crops, cotton, tobacco, {as he pleaded for the emancipation of the slave, 


rice, were slave crops. Domestic service was slave | 


service. 


pleaded against all physical force as the instrument of 


And that slavery was more absolute, more ‘even the most righteous purpose, and asserted his 


utterly unchecked, than any that ever existed in a unwavering conviction that God would bring victory 


country that made such pretence to civilisation. 
were kind masters, to be sure, and cruel masters. But 

kind masters might die any day and the slave-home 

be broken up by the auctioneer. And cruel masters 

found no public opinion whatever arrayed against the 

whip and the chain, _ It was illegal to circulate bibles 

among the slaves. It was illegal to teach them to 

read. There were districts openly devoted to the 

breeding of slaves, to be dispersed whithersoever 

profitable markets might draw. And thousands of 
slaves were men and women of fine powers and | 
generous nature adorned by a romantic beauty. For 
one drop of slave-blood at the fourth remove enslaved ; 
and there was neither legal nor social check on the 
wickedness of white men -whose absolute property 
were the bodies of all of the accursed race. No slave 
possessed any right whatever against his master. 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, were 
bought and sold, consumed with toil or flung aside to 
die without the protection that our laws afford to the 
fattened bullock or the worn-out hack. So in the 
South; and in the North, dead silence and acquies- 
cence. No voice uplifted in rebuke. Regret, perhaps, 
at the institution, mildly expressed by a few, but 
reproof of it by none. A general sentiment of assent 
to the system as one necessary in consideration of the 
soil and climate of the South, and the semi-humanity 
of the African. The African himself, where in the 
North he had managed to establish himself as a 
freeman, without political recognition, hated, despised, 
and spurned. 

In such an atmosphere the young printer, toiling for 
his bread by day, by night set up the type that was to 
prick to the quick the conscience of his nation, and 
lash Southerner, and Northerner as well, to fury. He 
was his own editor, contributor, printer, publisher. 
His demand was not, like Lunpy’s, gradual emanci- 
pation, but emancipation unconditional and immediate. 
These ‘words he wrote, and printed, and scattered 
broadcast, in the early pages of the Liberator: “T will 
not equivocate ; I will not excuse ; I will not retreat a 
single inch; and I will ke heard.” And he equivocated 
never, he excused never, he retreated never; and 
heard he was. ‘There were good men in the States 
besides GARRISON. But only GarRISoN at first spoke | 
the word of the Lord about slavery. He was joined in 
time by noble women and noble men. But still the 
brightest minds of America held aloof. In the direst 
stress of the conflict EMERSON was cold, and CHANNING 
was critical towards the abolitionists. ‘Thus Garrison 
stands out as one who possessed that very rarest 
moral organisation which enables a man to seize, ex- 
pose, and castigate the thing which is morally black, 
while all men of his Jand and age deem it morally 
white, or at worst a dullish grey. He had that rarest 
conscience which is absolutely independent of the 
consciences of other men, and can sustain its flight of 
indignation with outspread pinion, while the con- 
sciences of all others are at rest. And to this he 
added a fearlessness and intrepidity surpassing that of 
gladiator or soldier. For not only did he not fear 
death or violence, but he feared neither ridicule, nor 
scorn, nor malignant hate, nor to speak and do and 
be alone. All that fearlessness was his needful daily 
mood. For the storm of abuse beat daily on him, and 
the arrow of false witness pierced daily to his heart. 
A price was offered for his head in one State; and he 
whom fear never turned a hair’s breadth from the | 


right, was taunted that he dare not go and preach his 


gospel in the south. When he had made some little 
way, and already had a little band of martyr followers, | . 
he fell into the hands of a Boston mob, not of the 
ignorant and poor, but of the rich and educated, was 
dragged half-naked through the street, and only by the 
friendly violence which snatched him from the crowd 
and thrust him into prison, was saved from execution 
at the hands of his maddened foes. To give an idea 
of the steady heroism, the constant loyalty, the prophetic 
earnestness with which for four and thirty years 
GARRISON conducted the warfare to which his life was 
pledged, is impossible within our present compass. 
But when we add to this that GARRISON, as steadfastly 


There | at last to the simple spoken and written word, we are 


compelled to recognise in WILLIAM LLoyp Garrison 
a union of gentleness and quiet faith with prophetic 
fervour and martyr-heroism, to which, outside the New 
Testament, we hardly know where to seek a parallel: 


To relate the career of GARRISON would be to nar- 
rate in large part the history of the United States from 
the day when the Zzerator first saw the light to the: 
day when American slavery ceased to be. At every 
great crisis in the development of the “ peculiar insti- 
tution,” as slavery was euphemistically styled, there 
burst from his pen a torrent of eloquence that startled. 
and alarmed society. Strenuously, but in* vain, he 
fought against the extension of slave-holding laws to 
the boundless plains of Texas when that vast country 
was added to the States. Strenuously, but in vain, he 
fought against the plausible Colonisation scheme, which, 
under the fair guise of establishing a republic of free 
negroes, deported from America to Africa, treacher- 
ously sought to rivet the fetters on the wrists of the 
southern slaves. Strenuously, but in yain he fought 
against the subtle arguments of CLay and the venal 
eloquence of WreBsTER when those too powerful politi- 
cians carried through Congress the perfidious laws by 
which fugitive slaves were to be surrendered to their 
masters, wheresoever in the Northern States they 
might be found. He fought his battle without ever 
flagging till, in 1861, the outburst of the terrific’ 
struggle between North and South took the question 
out of the hands of orators or writers, and set in 
motion that sequence of events by which, in the upshot, 
independently of all human will or wisdom, and solely 
in that over-ruling providence of God that forces the 
evil to yield the good, slavery was wiped out of the 
blood-stained land, and~ suddenly three million slaves 
became enfranchised citizens of the United States. _ 


Has this man’s story lessons for us to-day? Aye,” 
surely one lesson overwhelming if we have grasped 
the method of his life—a lesson of shame for our 
poor lives, for our poverty of spirit, our puniness of 
effort, or brevity of perseverance. Is the world right 
now, that we take our ease? Are its evils mended ? 
Has paradise set in? Is the millenium come?” None 
but a man endowed with GarRRISoN’s own 
and fineness of moral perception, and who has” nur 
tured conscience as tenderly as he, can say whether i in 
England now there flourishes any horror as black in 
the depths of its wickedness as American slavery.” 
As patriots and Christians, we would humbly | 
that it is not so. But who dares aver that the season 
will not come when national warfare, as practised now, 
will appear to the purified conscience of the Tage 
people as incredibly iniquitous for a nation nominally 
civilised and Christian, as the negro slavery of oud 
Southern States 20 years ago now seems to us? Who 
dares assert that the generation will not arise in which 
the reckless traffic in drinks that besot the brain and 
madden the heart as practised in the gin-palaces of 
England now, will appear to the awakened moral sense 
of our posterity as unspeakably criminal and cruel as 
the flogging of men, the outrage of women, the sale 
of children practised in the South one generation : 


back, now seem to us? ‘i iat 
eu 
There are causes still crying out for enthamaanatae 


steadfastness, for courage. Let those, sbove:agyne 
are young, not turn their eyes away from these thi 7 
‘or stop their ears. No grander thing is fashic 


perpetual vows to some fair or noble purpose a atwined 
with the thread of the national life. —o 1e spit 


giant of slavery faced, and would have overawed 
our youths, too, may make their choice, let thes 
‘addressed by him to personified Oppr 
through the chambers of their hearty - . ee 
I swear, while life-blood warms my throl 
Still to oppose and thwart with an 
Thy brutalising sway—til] Afric’s 
Are burst, and Freedom rules th 
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THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON.*, The binding chains of habit are not yet around them. | 


BY THE REV. H. E. DOWSON, B.A. 

THE parable of the Prodigal Son is one of the most 
striking of those vivid stories in which Jesus taught 
the lessons which he desired to convey. It shows 
how a young man demanded of his father, by whom he 
had been cared for from childhood, his own portion of 
goods. And what does he do when he has got them? 
He leaves his old father and his old home behind him 
and goes his own way into a far country. He has got all 
he can out of his father, and having done so, he cares no 
more about him; off he goes to enjoy himself. Asa 
young man with riches and all the smiles of fortune his— 
as his inheritance from his good old father—he feels no 
call to repay him for all that he has conferred on him. 
While he has the means for enjoying himself, that is all 
that he thinks of. And so he wastes his substance in 
riotous living. But this is the kind of thing which speedily 
comes toa close. This young man was not long before 
he was sharply pulled up. He had played ducks and 
drakes with his fortune—none was left. His bright and 
happy days of wealth were over. His riches were all 
spent. His pleasures had come to anend. He had some 
hard times and learned some severe lessons, as people do 
who live as he did; till at length he was in such a miser- 
able plight that he was cured of his liking for the far 
country and longed to be back in the comfort and plenty 
of the oldhome. He felt how very foolishly he had wasted 
his money and his time. He sincerely repented for what 
he had done, and he went back humbly to seek his 
father’s forgiveness, and his permission to come home 
again. The good and kind old man, whose heart had 
been all the while yearning over his absent son, was only 
too willing to receive him back; he rejoiced with exceed- 
ing joy at the Prodigal’s return, and welcomed him to his 
embrace. The fatted calf was killed, and the household 
made merry and was glad, for he that was dead to it was 
alive again; he that was lost, was found. 


When Jesus spoke tothe people in the words of this 
parable he was teaching in a beautiful and a touching 
form how great is God’s mercy and forgivenness. Just 
as the father of the Prodigal Son received him back 
directly he turned once more toward the old home of his 
childhood, so does God the Father in heaven welcome 
within His arms of love each child of His who, from 
wanderings however far, seeks him once more, and in 
penitence falls at his feet, praying to be lifted up. That, 
I think, is the teaching, beautiful and true, of this parable. 
But I want to bring out something else that always 
strikes me very much when I read it, and that is, what 
a mean and contemptible fellow after all this Prodigal 

_ Sonwas. Knowing his father’s tender, forgiving, generous 
‘nature, he seemed to trade on it. He was certain that his 
father would have him back fand let him into the old 
home when he had used up all that he had. So in 
perfectly reckless selfishness he lavished on him- 

self all his time and all his means in the bright vigour 
of his youth, and brought back to his father but the 
miserable dregs of what once had been its cup of plenty. 
His father who had given him all only received in returna 
bankrupt stock. 

In the meaning of this parable such a returning 
prodigal is a child of God, who, endowed by his heavenly 

_ father with all the priceless gifts which he confers on man, 

_squanders them in self-indulgence, and then when 
they are all gone, when youth and its bright days of 
pleasure are departed, when the early vigour has decayed 
‘and the sere and yellow leaf has come, then, when his 
best days are passed and his strength on the wane, brings 
what is the mere wreck of his former self as an offering 

_ to his heavenly Father. 

Because God is so long suffering that it is never too 
date to turn to him, is that a reason to treat him so? 
Is it not a shame only to fall back on God and His 
love when everything else is used up? God has given us 
all our life, our health, our bright and happy youth, our 
manly vigour. To take them at his hands and use them 

for ourselves, while they last, and then when they are all 

7 done, to turn to Him—Is not this to bring a worthless 


offering ? . 
rs 
__ Ah! it isa great shame. I fear there are many people 
eer See 
- efore t 


that religion is something to fall back upon 

hey die; and that, if they only repent properly at 

ty hey may leave the world with comfort, as good 
Christians : _If this is what religion will do for us, 
‘it is a despicable fe to which it shows the way. But this 
sort of thing is not religion. And speaking to all of you, 
_ boys and girls, and young men and women, this afternoon, 


Bi. 


ething else to say. Don’t make the Prodigal 


ample. You have now the greatest blessings 
od has in nis beseals What would not I give to 
you? To be just entering on life, with all its young 
all its prime, and all its years before you? There 
hing to compare with youth and health; they 
t future ; they are free and they are strong. 


enat the Free Trade Hall, Whit Sunday, June sst. 
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Believe me, it is a sad thing when the thought begins to 
_come that the character of the life is getting fixed, and 
that it cannot rise to much higher achievements than it 
has reached. Ah! you boys and you girls, you lads and 
| you lasses, the character of your lives is still all your own 

to fix; the precious years are all there, and tae priceless 

energy of youth is there to use them. If God would only | 
give me over again the quarter of a century on which 
you are now entering—ah ! I would use it so much better 
than I have done. How do you mean to use your best 
years, your brightest, strongest, happiest, most living 
years? Will it be like the Prodigal, to waste all the 
precious substance on yourselves and your idle pleasures ? 

Will it be to use them all up in self-indulgence, and then, 

when you can enjoy things no longer, when you have lost | 

the spring and gladness of your life, and are getting 
decrepit, to give God what worthless remnant may be left? 

God forbid! As you have a sense of honour, as your hearts 

can feel what is due to Him from whom every good and 

every perfect gift has come to you, give him back all you 
have, your bright early years, your childhood’s love, your 
youth’s devotion, your manhood’s service. 

This is a grand assembly of the young people of 
Manchester. You are here on Whit Sunday, the day 
when we recall the outpouring of God’s spirit in mighty 
measure upon the apostolic founders of our church. I 
would to God that there might be here this afternoon 
something like a living fire of new inspiration burning in 
your breasts, and warming your hearts to anewenthusiasm, 
to give these priceless young lives of yours utterly to God. 
May the outpoured homage of the lips become the service 
and devotion of the life. May you all go home to-day to 
render to God with heart and hand “the portion of goods” 
that fall, to each of you. Perhaps you think that your 
portion is so small that you cannot do much with it, and 
that it will not make much difference to God how you use 
it. Not so. You, each one of you, inhabit a little corner of 
God’s world, in which it makes a great difference how 
you employ your talents, your strength, and your time. 
Go back to your homes this afternoon, and see how much 
you can do, each one, even the youngest, to make the 
place you love so dearly a happier and better place for all 
its inmates. By kind services rendered there by children to 
parents, and by brothers and sisters to each other, by 
thinking of other’s wants and other’s wishes before your 
own, by keeping your tempers calm and even you can 
make your homes almost like a little heaven on earth, and 
do much to establish God’s blessed kingdom there in the 
bond of peace and in righteousness of life. 

And every one of you that dedicates his life in simple 
steadfastness of unfaltering purpose to God, by living a 
pure and faithful, a kind and self-forgetful life, does far 
more than he can ever tell to spread around him the spirit 
of the Divine kingdom. ‘The good life is the best sermon 
in the world. It preaches to all who see it in language 
far more eloquent than any utterance of the lips. You 
children are not too young, not too humble; your portion 
is not too small for you to become little living centres of 
the better life. I have known often that grown men and 
women have stood rebuked before the pure young souls 
of children. Believe me, your faithful service will not 
be in vain; render it with the joy and gladness of your 
blessed youth and strength. 


THE GENERAL BAPTISTS ASSEMBLY. 


THE 226th anniversary of this General Assembly of 
General Baptists was held on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., 
at the Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, London. A 
communion service was held in the forenoon, at 
which the Rey. JOHN ELLIS, of Portsmouth, presided, 
and welcomed all present to participate in this commemo- 
rative service. After prayer and praise had been offered, 

The Rey. Professor DRUMMOND, of Manchester New 
College, delivered an address, and said that the ordinance 
in which they were about to join recalled the most solemn 
and sacred event in the world’s history, which formed the 
great cyisis in human affairs, and gave a vast stimulus to 
the spfritual improvement of mankind. If it had been 
asked at the time it occurred whether, 1,800 years after- 
wards, that event would have a great influence, the reply 
of the majority would have been that that event itself was 
too trifling to produce a permanent effect—statesmen saw 
no significance in it, the religious men of the period would 
have said that truth was vindicated, some would have 
said that the young blasphemer had met with well-merited 
punishment, and others might have expressed sympathy 
for the young enthusiast whose death was necessitated by 
his own rashness in spreading his own opinions. To all 
believers, however, Jesus was not an enthusiast or rash 
deceiver, but the true origin of spiritual life. There was 
not in his life the trace of one moment’s hesitation in 
ee those spiritual laws by which the world must 

governed, nor was there any trace of his swerving from 
doing God’s will, cost what it might. His faithful allegi- 
ance to God was the more remarkable when it was 
manifest how keenly he felt the bitterness of his approach- 
ing death—a death the most terrible and cruel—when his 
hands, so often stretched forth to relieve pain and suffering, 
were to be spread forth in crucifixion. But he knew that 
the Lord was mindful of his own, whereby inward peace 
was assured to him, and that if God intended to effect a 
good work through him, it would not be stopped by death. 


- 


He also realised the great truth that his self-sacrifice was 
the means by which the hearts of men were to be won to 
God. Even with the crown of thorns and the mocking 
robe upon him, when nailed to the shameful tree God 
glorified his end. Christ offered himself as a sacrifice 
believing that if he were, to use his own words, lifted up 
from the earth, he would draw all men unto him. This 
would recall to mind that all spiritual growth was founded 
on the sacrifice of God’s noblest children. No enduring 
spiritual work was ever accomplished without much suffer- 
ing and painful sacrifice, on the part of those who devoted 
their lives to doing good. If we considered only our- 
selves, and of our own enjoyment of life, no holy influence 
could emanate from us to others, but in proportion to the 


|spirit of active love displayed, whether in addressing 


multitudes on the mountain side or in taking up little 
children and blessing them, our spirit of vitality would 
subdue the hearts of others, and bring them to glorify 
Him whose spirit was made manifest in us. This was 
the nature of that spiritual life which all should desire to 
fall upon themselves and the churches. God required of 
all pure devotion of heart and inward surrender of their 
souls to him, and all outward services were precious only 
so far as they manifested that spirit. Zeal without love 
might injure rather than bless those who were the objects 
of it. If our hearts were like that of Jesus—perfect in 
love—then the spirit of God would speak to us and 
through us, and words of eternal truth and wisdom would 
flow from our lips. The important question was how to 
acquire this spirit of love. In this solemn commemora- 
tion service they could not but realise the love of Christ, 
and he prayed that the spirit of God would arouse those 
present, so that they might realise that they were children 
of the Highest. The love of the Father was around us, 
warmed us with the breath of life, and must compel us to 
be reconciled to God, and to love Him who first loved us, 
so that we might henceforth abide in Him; clasping the 
cross of Christ to our hearts we should feel sincere devo- 
tion, fervent gratitude, and march on the holy way which 
leads to the Father and Eternal life. 

The communion service was closed with the benediction. 


THE GENERAL MEETING, 


An interval of an hour and a half occurred between the 
service and the general meeting, which took place at half- 
past two, when ‘the Rev. JOHN ELLIS again presided. 
Among the gentlemen present were the Revs. T. Dun- 
kerley, B.A., of Stamford-street Chapel; Dr. Sadler, Robt. 
Spears, Chas. Howe, J. A. Brinkworth, T. B. W. Briggs, 0 
Dover; H. Williamson, of Dundee; and Messrs. Howard 
Green, and Marchant. 

The accounts of the different funds of the Assembly 
and reports from the branches, the reports from the 
messengers of the churches, as well as some correspond- 
ence having been read, resolutions were carried for the 
reception and adoption of these accounts and reports. 
Some formal resolutions with regard to the appointment 
of treasurer, auditor, and officers, with regard to the educa- 
tion fund, the library, and other departments, were then 
passed. 

Mr. BRIGGS, the secretary, read the report of the 
committee, giving the result of the autumnal meeting at 
Dover on the 16th and 17th September, 1878, and the 
ordination of the Rev. T. B. W. Briggs, as one of the 
messengers to the churches, at whose ordination the 
charge was delivered by the Rev. J.C. Means, whohad since 
died, and who bequeathed to the library a large number 
of valuable books, and a legacy to the Assembly Fund. 

The Rev. T. B. W. BRIGGS, in moving the following reso- 
lution, said the Assembly of General Baptists had always 
advocated civil and religion freedom and the rights of 
the people. Some of the body, considering the course of 
recent events in this the latter part of the 19th century 
saw in the action of the Government much to deprecate, 
and he therefore begged to move a resolution, That this 
Assembly records in the name of peace, truth, and 
righteousness, its indignant condemnation of the policy 
of the present Government. By its words and deeds 
confidence in the utterances of Cabinet ministers has 
been destroyed. The lives of men and the money of the 
people have been wasted in needless and unrighteous 
wars, incited and entered upon without the knowledge of 
Parliament. The ancient liberties of the people have 
been threatened and parliamentary control over policy 
and taxation have been rendered a mockery. The heavy 
burdens and distress of the people at home have been 
contemptuously increased, and commercial activity 
paralysed, and the reputation of Christian England for 
open and honourable dealing has been grievously stained. 
On these grounds this Assembly ventures to call upon all 
Christian men who desire that the nation may be exalted 
by righteousness to put forth every effort on the near 
approach of a general election to secure such a representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament as should dismiss the 
present Government from office and power. 

Mr. GREEN seconded this resolution, and said that 
during the past. few years Christianity had not been 
manifested by the policy of the Government which, instead 
of being in favour of the oppressed, had really been in 
favour of the oppressor. 

The CHAIRMAN said although this was not a political 
assembly, he could not refrain from expressing his 
opinions on this resolution. The great evil was not that 
people did not vote honestly, but that so many did not 
vote at all. The difficulty was to get religious people to 
vote, and to persuade them that they had anything to do 
with the world except to get out of it into a happier 
existence. Nonconformists, unhappily, were too proud to 
trouble themselves with the real national interests, and 
wrapped themselves up in their little sectarian blankets. 
They never woke up or did anything politically unless 
they were roused by something about the separation of 
Church and State. He then referred to the part which 
the nonconformists had taken with regard to the abolition 
of slavery and securing the liberty of the press, and drew 
a strong contrast between the past and present condition 
of the national prosperity. Now, instead of being at 

€ we were, or had been recently, at war with almost 
the whole of the world, and regarded by other nations as 
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the reverse of an honest nation who, instead of fighting 
for the right, were stealing cattle and land. He trusted 
that every one would support the resolution, and use all 
their influence to bring about a policy which would be the 
reverse of that of the present Government. 

Other speakers then expressed their views on the 
subject embraced in the resolution, and it was -carried 
unanimously. 

The SecRETARY then moved a resolution with regard 
to the publication of an autobiography which had been 
compiled by the late Rev. J. C. Means, which was referred 
to the committee. 

A resolution for the appointment of a messenger to the 
churches in the place of the late Rev. Titus Lloyd was 
carried and the subject referred to the committee. Some 
formal resolutions with regard to the business arrange- 
ments of the Assembly, and a vote of thanks to the 
committee of the Stamford-street chapel, for granting the 
use of it to the General Baptist Assembly were unani- 
mously passed, and the meeting terminated. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


ASSOCIATION. 

THE fifty-fourth annual meeting of this Association was 
held on Wednesday last, in Essex-street Chapel, London. 
THE SERVICE 
was held at eleven o’clock, the devotional part being 
conducted by the Rev. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge ; the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. John Wright, B.A., of 
Bath. The lesson which was read was 1 Cor., ix. The 
Rev. J. Wright took for his text 1 Cor.,, ix. 16 :— 
“Necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the Gospel.” In the course of his sermon 
Mr. Wright said that in spite of the devoted labours of 
Christians of all classes the number of persons careless of 
religion is ever increasing. It was possible for an age to 
outgrow a particular form of religion, and such was largely 
the case at present. At sucha crisis as this Providence 
put it in their power to offer a veritable Gospel to those 
who might otherwise remain deprived of the brightness 
of a religious belief. If they were to have a faith 
deeply rooted in the heart, and a practical influence 
to regulate the entire life that must arise from the 
spiritual instincts which God bestows upon them. 
If religion claimed obedience on the ground of infallible 
authority, and dealt with mysteries that required the 
reason to be ignored, people turned from it in disgust, 
and many of them, finding that the basis of religion 
which once satisfied mankind was unsatisfactory to them, 
hastily jumped to the conclusion that to them religion was 
impossible. That case would be met by Unitarian views 
of the foundation of religion. Inspiration did not mean 
that God once spoke to man, and had ever since been 
silent. When they reverenced Jesus Christ they did so 
because he was the image of God, and they looked on 
him as embodying in an especial degree that which was 
common to all mankind—the presence of the divine in 
human nature, and as the highest example of what the 
religious nature of man might rise to. Unitarians had a 
gospel to preach which relieved men from unnatural 
restraints, and encouraged them to depend on their 
own powers, because it recognised the universal Father- 
hood and the unceasing presence and activity of God. 
The object of the Association was to preach this gospel;, 
to spread religion in the form in which they held it, and 
to place it upon what they conceived to be its true found- 
ation, without attempting to impose any uniformity of | 
belief or school of thought. As they fhad no burning 
questions to divide them, all the energy, zeal, and self- 
sacrifice which had sometimes been thrown into the 
discussion of such questions, might be consecrated to one 
great effort to do more work than they had yet done or 
attempted to do. Might God help them to be true to the 
duty he thus assigned to them! The task which had 
engaged the efforts of God’s true servants in the past as it 
would do in the future, was the saving of immortal souls, 
and rescuing them from religious indifference and indeci- 
sion. They should attempt to establish more and more 
the reign of God on earth by bringing more and more of 
his love to the hearts of his children. That was a work 
which Christ had inaugurated, and in doing it they would 
best show themselves his faithful followers. If true to 
such a work, their Association would prove itself worthy 
of the great men who in the past founded it, and laboured 
in it, and it would establish for itself a lasting hold on the 
zeal, the love, and the labours of the present, and of 

future generations, 


THE BUSINESS. MEETING. 


At half-past one o'clock, the chair being taken by the 
president, Henry S. Bicknell, Esq., : 

The SECRETARY, the Rev. Henry Ierson, submitted to 
the meeting an extract of the report upon’the transactions 
of the Association during the past year. The first 
subject referred to related to reductions made in grants 
for missions, and efforts put forth to increase the income. 
The Association had shown its willingness to help local 
associations, and in making the reductions had only acted 
in the best interests of all concerned. The work done by 
various missions in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
and Paris, and the assistance afforded to them by the 
Association were next dealt with and comménted upon. 
For some weeks services had been held in Paris, but it 
had not been practicable to secure congregations, The 
Association had likewise had communications with asso- 
ciations in Germany and Holland, Hungary, America, | 
Australia, and India. In the Book and Tract Depart- 
ment there had, for some years, been a steady demand 
for the publications of the Association ; not only among | 
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their friends, but also among the general public ; and as | 


the Association did not carry on this department with a 


others, Besides their advertisimg, the new central book 


room had been largely instrumental in extending Unitarian | to Mr. H. 
The deputations and visits of representatives | secre 


literature. i 
of the Association were next mentioned. 


| Jubilee Fund, it was desired that they 
| £700 still remained to be collected. 

proceeded with A standing 
communications upon the subject were invited from 
Unitarians throughout the country. The retirement, on 


deaths of various friends and members of the Association 
were also referred to. 

The TREASURER (Mr. S. S. Tayler) then read his 
report, and stated that the year’s expenditure had been 
£4,021. On account of the jubilee fund £531. 5s. had 
been expended, £1,707. 16s, 11d. remained in hand, 
and commitments of sums promised amounted to 
£2,017. os. rod. 

A discussion then took place as to the decision of the 
committee not to accept a notice of a motion relating to 
the conduct of the Government with reference to the 
Afghan and Zulu wars; but the decision of the committee 
was approved of by the meeting, and the business 
proceeded. 

Rev. A. W. WORTHINGTON, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, stated that the presence of a church at 
Newark was due toa single Unitarian in the first instance, 
aided afterwards by this Association. Leicester, Bedford, 
and Derbyshire had likewise obtained churches in the 
same way, Examples might be brought before the 
meeting which would give the assurance that there is a 
real vital effect produced in every place in which the 
Association rendered assistance. Wherever there was a 
Unitarian congregation there was a’ modified tone given 
to preaching and opinions throughout the place. He 
suggested that at the meetings of the Association an 
opportunity should be given to purchase specimens of 
books recently published. He considered that the amount 
of the subscriptions was influenced by the present depres- 
sion of trade. 

The Rev. H. Eacuus seconded the adoption of the 
reports, and was gratified at the excellent work done 
during the past year. He thanked the Association for 
help rendered to Wolverhampton, and prayed that it 
might go on and prosper in its good work. West Brom- 
wich church was in a great part built by the funds of the 
Society, and its minister partially supported. 

The PRESIDENT then put the resolution to the meeting 
and the same was. passed, 


Mr. HERBERT NEW moved that Mr. D. Martineau be 
requested to accept the office of President for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Martineau was eminently qualified to fill the 
office, and had‘been an energetic worker on behalf of the 
Association, and enjoyed the confidence of the members. 
The meetings connected with the Association were 
numerous and the work laborious, and he complimented 
Mr. Bicknell on the admirable manner in which he had 
fulfilled his duties during the past year. 

The Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that they knew how thoroughly Mr. Martineau 
gave himself to the work of the Association; he knew it 
in all its details, and was thoroughly interested in it. His 
attendance at the committee was quite exemplary, and a 
better man could not be fixed upon. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the resolution to the meet- 
ing, said that the committee had first desired to have for 
president some gentleman from the country, but there 
could not be a better man than Mr; Martineau te fill the 
office. 

The resolution was carried. : 

Mr. DaviD MARTINEAU said that he accepted the 
office so kindly offered to him, as a great compliment. He 
had worked many years for the Association, and he was 
proud to be placed in the chair. He hoped that such 
humble services as he might be able-to render would be 
of some use tothe Association. 

The Rev. E. R. GRant proposed the appointment of 
vice presidents, and a long list of home and foreign 
correspondents. He thought that 200 names would be 
enough for an association of the size and character of 
theirs. The list was a thoroughly representative one, 
and the names put on it were those of persons entirely 
competent. 

The Rev. T. DUNKERLEY 
which was finally carried. 

Mr. C. EuLts (Mayor of Maidstone) moved a resolution 
of thanks to the committee of the past year, and 
appointing the Executive for the next year, and suggested 
to the new committee that for the future the reports of the 
committee and treasurer should be printed, distributed, 
and taken as read. 

The Rev, A. N. BLATCHFORD seconded the 
and thanked the committee for help rendered in his dis- 
trict. He hoped the members of the new committee 
would be anxious to set to work as directed by Mr, 
Wright, and then they would have a year of pleasant and 
successful labour. 

The CHAIRMAN said the question of distributing the 
report would be considered by the committee. Some 
years ago that course had been taken, but it had been 
thought well to withdraw it. 

The resolution was carried. 

The next resolution, filling up the required number of 
the Executive Committee by the addition of the Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington, was proposed by the Rey. T. L. 
MARSHALL, seconded by the Rey. T. Timmins, and 
adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. J. T. Hart moved the sixth resolution, appoint- 
ing the officers for the ensuing year. He regretted 

Mr, Brace’s resignation, but was sure that the gentlemen 
named in the resolution would fill their offices with the 


seconded the: resolution, 


resolution, 


_ greatest ability and with the highest principle. 
view to profit, numerous grants of books, tracts, &c., had | ; seconded 
been made to various libraries, ministers, students, and | was carried. 


Mr, HERBERT BRAMLEY the resolution, which 
The PRESIDENT moved the thanks of the Association 


tary, and expressing regret at hia resignation: on 


is being the | account of ill heal ; 
fifth and last year for payment of subscriptions to the’ Mr. JaMES Hopcoon seconded the resolution, and sug- 


should be paid, as 
; : The Trust Deed, 
after consideration by a sub-committee, had not been 


: : unc committee had been 
appointed to consider the civil rights of Unitarians, and 


account of ill health, of Mr. Henry Brace, from the office 
of assistant or financial secretary, was announced. The 


Y. Brace for his past services as assistant 
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gested a slight alteration by the omission of words speak- 
ing of the resignation as a temporary one. The altera- 
tion was agreed to and the resolution carried, 

Mr. S. S. TAYLER moved the eigth resolution as to 
the alteration of the roth and rgth rules of the Associa- 
tion relating to the mode of election of the vice-presidents 
and home correspondents and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. C, J. G, EILOART seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG moved the ninth resolu- 
tion, expressing regret at the necessary reduction of 
missionary grants, and urging a systematic canvas to 
increase the subscription list. They would all regret the 
reductions which the resolution referred to. During the 
last three or four years the amount at the disposal of the 
Association had been greatly swollen by legacies. He 
quoted the amounts of subscriptions during several years, 
which showed that there was no falling off in the support 
given to the Association. 

Mr. I. M. WADE seconded the resolution in place of 
Mr. Craven, who had been obliged to leave. e su 
gested a systematic canvas amongst congregations whic 
did not assist the Association. 

The Rev. DAvID THOMPSON expressed his satisfaction 
at the help which had been given by the Association 
in Ireland. 

The Rev. T. L. MARSHALL moved as an amendment: 
“That the consideration of the question be postponed 
until the next annual meeting.” He moved that because 
we were passing through a period of unparalelled distress, 
and he thought it would be inadvisable to press for sub- 
scriptions as proposed. He approved of the reply which 
had been received from more than one part of the country 
when notice had been given that the grants would be 
withdrawn. The reply he referred to was, “Then we will 
try to make up the deficiency by raising locally what we 
shall lose.” That was the principle which ought to be 
encouraged. When the present period of depression had 
been got over, the large towns like Leeds, Bradford, and 
Manchester, would be in a better position to respend to 
an appeal. 

The amendment was lost for want of a seconder, and 
the original resolution was carried. a 

A gentleman present suggested the appointment of a 
special Sunday for a general collection, in the same way 
as was done for hospitals. 2 

The PRESIDENT moved a hearty welcome of the mesting 
to Mr. A. G. Hamel, representative ofthe Protestantenbond 
of Holland, and expressing cordial sympathy with the 
liberal churches of the Continent im their strenuous efforts 
for veligious reform. ’ 

The Rev. H. S. SOELY seconded the resolution, and 
said that having studied at a Continental University he 
could state that there was a freedom in teaching there, 
sought for in vain in England. Watigis 

The resolution was carried, and Mr. Bae a th 
the sincere good? wishes and sympathy of the Di 
Protestantenbond. 8) Se 

The PRESIDENT moved the eleventh resolution, e 
ing interest in the Representative Consistory of the 
Unitarians of Hungary, and offezing to Mr. Geo. Boros on 
his return to the country, the best wishes of the Association. 

The Rev. Roar. SPEARS seconded the n, and 
testified to the friendship that had always existed between 
them and the Unitarians of Hungary. Theresolution was 


carried, and é 
Mr. Geo. BORos, in reply, said he felt his : Sopeerins 
departure very painfully, and thanked the Associati mm very 
sincerely for the kindness shoxn to him while a student at 
Manchester New College. Ee could see a great work 
before the Association, and in his own’ Beppe es wy 
"o @eee 
aah 


good soil im which to labour. In the name on 
sistory he offered their deepest thanks, good w 
gratitude. Iftwo or three men were sent to E 
England, be was sure the cause of Unitari Ww : 
largely promoted. , +6 Sie, 
Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE moved a hearty 
to the Representatives of Provincial Associ 
trusted that they would assist with earnestness, 
and piety the great work of the society. S 


The Rev. H. W. CHANNING seconded the motioh, — 


which was adopted, and 2 er ene 
Mr. JOHN DENDy jun., on behalf of the 
Association said they would be happy to. give the. 
tion a hearty reception if they should visit 
A welcome having been given to those who 0 
as, Missionaries of the Association, on the motion of 
Rey. J. E. CARPENTER, the Rev, HENRY WILLIA) 
said there would have been no Unitarian cong 
Dundee but for the assistance rendered by the. 
On the motion of the Rev. JOHN TAYLOR, 


the Rev. WM. ROBINSON, the thanks of ton Aaeietealel ; 


were given to the Rey. J. Panton Ham for the u ie 
Essex-street Chapel. This having been carried, on the 
motion of Mr. R. PINNOCK, seconded by Mr. T. 


the thanks of the Association were sve to the chairm 
for his valuable services during the past year. 
having been carried with enthusiasm, = 

The PRESIDENT thanked the Association for 


tion so kindly passed, but felt that he had not beet 
properly to perform his duties in the chair, as he ha 
disinclination to speak in public. He had ad gi 
pleasure in performing the other duties that fell 

their peeprenel sy: tyiioctpe ss 3, it he 
he did not deserve the thanks to the sxtent 
* yb hi 4 
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BURNLEY: THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY. 


On Saturday week, May 24th, the members and friends of 
Trafalgar-street Church commemorated the 21st anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Unitarian worship in the 
town by holding a public tea party and meeting. There 
was a large attendance, including many friends from 
neighbouring congregations. The Rev. Thos. Leyland 
took the chair, and was supported by the Revs. J. C. 
Street, R. Wilkinson, H. S. Solly, M.A., W. Matthews, 
H. Hill, and A. Lazenby; Messrs. J. Carter Hollins, 
Councillor Blezard, A. Mackie, P. Bibby and others. The 
meeting was opened by singing a hymn, after which the 
secretary of the church, Mr. di S. Mackie, read a letter 
from the Rev. Ben). Glover, of Lydgate, near Huddersfield, 
who opened the first room for Unitarian services in 
Thomas-street, expressing his regret that the state of his 
health would not allow him to be present. 

~The CHAIRMAN expressed his pleasure at seeing so 
many present, and said:—Just emerging into manhood we 
are ready to say of our faith as Louis Blanc said the other 
day ai Troyes, of Republicanism—our Unitarianism “is not 
an end, but a means to an end; for the object aimed at is 
to elevate the moral, intellectual, and physical condition 
of all, and to render men more enlightened, happier and 
better.” While we declare that the earth and the universe 
is given for scientific and meditative observation, and 
while we build upon it the highest conceptions of intellect, 
we shall only find our real object in the improvement of 
the condition and prospects of humanity. Thus our life 
will mean development; its sorrow will stimulate and 
purify ; its error will pass away ; its truth will triumph ; 
earth will be found to be a forecourt of heaven; and we 
shall grow strong in the liberty wherewith our fathers 
made us free. 

Mr. PETER Bippy moved a vote of welcome to the 
Revs. R. Wilkinson and J. C. Street, as the first workers 
in the cause at Burnley. He stated that the gentleman 
who first preached a sermon in a Unitarian place of 
worship in Burnley was Mr. Glover, but he was unable to 
attend that anniversary, and they had, therefore, the 
gentleman who preached the sermons on the first Sunday 
after the opening, Mr. Street, and the gentleman who 

sided at the first tea party in Thomas-street, Mr. Wil- 
inson. The room then used was about five yards broad 
and seventeen yards long, was more like an entry than 
anything else, and was an awful place. They must 
remember, however, that the great Christian cause in 
aloo commenced in a room over a stable. (Laughter.) 
He and another Sunday school teacher went to Bury to 
consult some friends there about opening a place in 
= and they promised to supply preachers for three 
years 


they in Burnley would pay the expenses of the 
ge to the ing services on the 18th of May, 1858, 
principally of 


crow but the congregations consisted 
nci Padiham people. They started a school 
with nine scholars and four teachers, most of whom were 
his brothers and sisters, and on the next Sunday the 
number of scholars was increased to thirteen. They 
afterwards got into a room over a brush shop; and they 
bt etn bah splendid Sm 4 a a fine organ. He 
thought t got on very well, and was proud to see 
many friends present. Mr. A. Mackie seconded the 
tion, which was carried. 
sponding, the Rev. R. WILKINSON congratulated 
om of the congregation, and said he considered 
had achieved a great success compared with many 


other churches, in various towns of the country. 
to year their gradual progress. They 
upon it that there hope was in the young. 


been a gre visitor to Burnley during the | 
e years of the 
a congregation, if they were not con- 
ing back upon the last twenty-one years he could see 
ious change that had come over, not only Lan- 


ir history, and he had been pleased 

fast oor 
one, and that was, perhaps, the best way, for they 
hire and Yorkshire, but also some of the Midland 
cour in their church. There was scarcely a town to 
* he could turn his attention where he had not seen 
es : down and new ones built, and many 
towns had not only rebuilt old places but — had 
new ones. After speaking of the great success 
work at Nazareth Chapel, Padiham, he enumerated 
towns in which churches had been established, and 
though they did not rally round them such multi- 
as some places did they were sowing seed and 
a harvest blessed as that which had been 
from old Nazareth. The churches around them, 
supied a far more liberal position than they did 
ears: Some Unitarian friends were afraid 
hey were not dead, they were dying and were 
never to become a powerful church. He urged 
e true and faithful, and never fear the curled lip 


; Rev. J. C. STREET delivered an eloquent address, 
folie PC 


cillor BLEZARD, who, in welcoming Mr. J. 
n asthe deputation fom the North and East 

nitarian Mission, expressed the deep in- 
‘congregation to that Association for 
and generous assistance. He wished he 
tion that now they had come of 
ort themselves. He trusted, 
ime they would be able to 
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Zulus” to be delivered in Spain 
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our God,” was sung, and a most enjoyable meeting was ; ; 
brought to a close by the minister pronouncing the Society.—Rather over 100 members and friends of this Society 
benediction. 


On Sunday, May 25th, two special sermons were 


delivered by the Rev. J. C. Street, of Belfast, to large and 


appreciative congregations. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
‘ FESTIVAL. 

THE annual festival was held on Sunday afternoon at the 
Free Trade Hall. There was a crowded attendance of 
scholars and their friends, the numbers present being 
estimated at 4,000 or 5,000 Upon the platform, which 
was decorated with flowers, were the Revs. W. Mitchell, 
S.A.Steinthal, W. G. Cadman, J. McConochie, H. Thomas, 
J. Moore, J. Harrop, T. R. Elliott, J. Harwood, B.A., 
The Union comprises 10 schools as follow :—Blackley, 
Lower Mosley-street, Strangeways, Upper Brook-street, 
Ardwick, Emden-street, Miles Platting, Pendleton, Sale, 
Willert street, Rochdale Road. The devotional service 
was conducted by Mr. J. Heys, and an address was 
delivered by the Rev. J. T. Marriott, president of the 
Union, in the absence, through illness, of the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, who had prepared it.. The address will be found 
in our Sunday school column. The collection at the close 
realised £32. 12s. 5%d. 


Upper Brook-street Free Church.—Number of scholars on the 
books: Boys, 58; girls, 49; total, 107; teachers, 13. Excursions, 
&c. : Wednesday, Mr. E. C. Potter’s field, Rusholme House; 
Thursday, Monton, by canal; Saturday, teachers and elder 
scholars to Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Dob Lane, Failsworth.—Messrs. John Partington and Joseph 
Allen, superintendents. Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 
96; girls, 99; total, 195. Average attendance: Morning, boys, 
55; girls, 57; total, 112: afternoon, boys, 65; girls, 69; total, 
134. Teachers on the books: Males, 30; females, 10; total, 40. 
Books in library, 900, Excursions, &c.: Thursday, free party 
to scholars under 15: Friday, procession and party; Saturday, 
trip to Alton Towers. 


Pendleton.—Mr. D. Phillips, superintendent. Number of 
scholars on the books: Boys, 60; girls, 55; total, 115; teachers, 14, 
Excursions, &c.: Wednesday, Mr. R. N. Philips’s park; 
Thursday, Llangollen; Friday, Monton; Saturday, Knutsford. 

E-mden-street, Hulme, Domestic Mission.—Mr. Samuel Barnes 
and Mr. Thomas Eccles, superintendents. Number of scholars 
on the books: Boys, 95; girls, 78; total, 173; teachers, 25. 
Excursions, &c, : Wednesday, Mr. James Worthing’s Old Sale 
Hall, Sale; Thursday, Durham Park; Friday, tea and entertain- 
ment at school; Saturday, Ashbourne, for Dovedale. 

Strangeways Free Church.—Messrs, Parry and Wigley, superin- 
tendents. Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 96; girls, 75 
total, 171; teachers, 32, including officials. Excursions, &c. : 
Wednesday, Heaton Park; Thursday, Irlam; Friday, Bangor. 


Blackley.—Mr. Samuel Evans, superintendent. Number of 
scholars on the books: Boys, 76; girls, 70; total, 146; teachers, 
23. Excursions, &c.: Thursday, Heaton Park; Friday, pro- 
cession, tea, and play in field; Saturday, Rhyl. 

Miles Platting, Varley-street.—Mr. J. Coleman, superintendent. 
Number of scholars on books: Boys, 156; girls, 119; total, 275; 
teachers, 28. Excursions, &c. : Wednesday, toa field at Moston; 
Thursday, Ashley; Friday, procession to Queen’s Park and tea 
in school; Saturday, Chester, 

Monton. —Mr. George. H. Leigh, the superintendent. 
Number of scholars on the books: Boys, 114; girls, 100; total, 
214. Teachers: Males, 14; females, 12; total, 26, Excursions, 
&c. : Thursday, tea party at school; Friday, Blackpool. 

Lower Mosley-street Schools.—Number of scholars, 350. Wed- 
nesday, in carts to Rhodes to a field kindly lent by Major 
Schwabe, Thursday, to Ashley; Friday, to a field kindly lent by 
E. Crompton Potter, Esq., and tea party and entertainment at 
school; Saturday, to Wellington; for the Wrekin, 
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NorTicE.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT,—The Rev. J. G. Slater, of 
Mossley, has acceded to a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of Old Road Unitarian Church, Middleton, Mr. Slater will enter 
upon his duties in September. 


BELFAST: YORK-STREET.—The Moore centenary (28th May) 
was made the occasion of a special meeting of the Mutual 
Improvement Association. A large number of the members and 
friends gathered to do honour to the poet’s memory, Tea had 
been provided in the schoolroom, and when the tables were 
cleared the chair was taken by the Rev. R. J. Orr. An extensive 
programme of the best known of the melodies delighted the 
company till after 10 o’clock. These were varied with extracts 
descriptive of the poet’s career, personal appearance, style of his 
genius, &c., and especially with an original dialogue by Mr. R. 
M. Kennedy, embodying frequent quotations, and a musical 
echo—the scene being Killarney. he singers were Messrs. 
Mitchell, Shaw, Gordon, Miss McDowell, the Misses Gordon, 
Miss Pettigrew, Miss Mitchell, and Miss Lynn. Messrs. 
Thompson, H. Jennings, and J. Bailey also took part as per- 
formers. A closing hymn, ‘‘ The dove let loose in eastern skies,” 
was sung, after some remarks from the chairman on the ameliora- 
tion of political feeling which Moore had lived to see, and to 
which his pen and name had been so conducive.—On the previous 
Sunday evening a discourse on political genius, with special 
réference to Thomas Moore, had been preached, 


Boston.—Recently the Rev. W. S. Key announced two 


Lane Chapel. The announce- 
ment drew together two unusually large every 
listener showing a a. interest in the subjects under considera- 
qeepstvtate Wet dames $i ta -sgainte cack gates 

ir warm 0! ments e 

indictment brought — dae “bellicose advocates of 

war. Weare informed Mr. us bes the only minister in Boston 

_ | who has dared. be sities ext 20 Idly in favour of a gospel of 
e. The ann taneous collection for the Cottage 


Te Nald Lang Syne.” 
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BIRMINGHAM: CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH CONGREGATIONAI 


made an excursion to Bidford last Saturday, which was very 
successful, although the ride frome Cleeve to Bidford by water 
had been abandoned owing to the flooding of the river Avon, 
The day was fine and the trip thoroughly enjoyed. 

CAMBRIDGE.—On Sunday week the Rev. Chas. Voysey, B.A., 
preached in the Free Christian Church, his subject being— 
“* What is True Progress in Religion?” The excellent sermon 
which he delivered on this occasion was designed to meet the 
needs of a Jarge class of thoughtful men in the town and 
University, whose position is somewhat more advanced than the 
ordinary Unitarian standpoint. For those in danger of drifting 
from Theism to Agnosticism no better discourse could have been 
selected. It began by denouncing the shallow scepticism of 
those who use the cant terms of science as others use the cant 
terms of orthodoxy, He then showed that those who are com- 
pelled to pass beyond the boundary line of the popular faith 
need not also pass beyond the bounds o/ religious belief, On the 
contrary, the fortress of religion is strongest and most easily 
defended when its ruinous outworks have been abandoned. True 
progress in spiritual things is, therefore, the surrender of the 
transient and the perishable, and the reverent preservation of all 
that finds response in the deeper needs and experiences of man. 
There was a very large attendance, including many members 
of the University. The thanks of the Cambridge congregation 
are due to Mr. Voysey not only for his services, but for the very 
kind and considerate way in which he souglit to ascertain before- 
hand in what way his visit could he made of the greatest possible 
advantage to the Cambridge movement. Were similar fore- 
thought and respect for individual differences of opinion always 
manifested in our denominational affairs, the lines of demarcation 
between old school and new would be but faintly traced, and the 
unity of the spirit would be more striven after than an impossible 
uniformity of intellectual belief. 


GLascow.—The annual report of the business meeting of this 
congregation is to hand. The meeting was held in St. Vincent- 
street Church, on Sunday the 16th March, after the morning 
service; Mr. John Brownlie presiding. The report of the 
managing committee, which had been circulated among the 
members of the church, in accordance with the rules, was on 
the motion of the Chairman, ‘adopted, and the office bearers and 
managing committee for the ensuing year were then elected, 
and the meeting was adjourned till Sunday the 13th April, for 
appointment of visitors and trustees. The present trustees are 
eight in number, viz., Edmund Brace, Adam Gossman, Harvey 
Hilliard, Thomas Laidlaw, Robert Robb, James Robertson, 
Joseph Miller, and Mathew Glassford, fourof whom being resident 
in Glasgow are available. The total income of the church for 
the year, as per the treasurer’s statement, is £667. 10s. 10d. 
Expenditure, £666. 16s. 4d.;showinga balance on hand of 14s. 6d. 
During the year 19 members had been added to the roll. Young 
people are eligible for enrolment at the age of 17. The con- 
dition of the Sunday school affords much cause for encouragement, 
It has been customary in past time to have Eiders, whose office 
it was suggested should be clearly defined, and whose duties 
should be regularly performed. The word Visitors was substi- 
tuted for Elders, and the following rules adopted at a meeting 
held on the 26th of May. ‘‘ Visitors shall be employed—tst: In 
stimulating the interest of members in the position and igs me 
of the church, and securing their co-operation in its work. 2nd: 
In promoting social intercourse and sympathy among the members, 
and advising the minister, and others interested, of any cases of 
sickness or other trouble. 3rd: In taking notice of, and securing 
the interest of persons who come to the services, lest they might, 
from a feeling of isolation and coldness, drop off. 4th: In 
assisting in the administration of the benevolent funds of the 
church. And generally, as a means of binding together the 
membership into a living, working, sympathetic unity. ’ 


LiveRPooLt.—On Whit Sunday afternoon the annual united 
service of Sunday schools was held in the Hope-street Church. 
The following schools were present:—Hope-street, Renshaw- 
street, Ancient Chapel, Hamilton Road, and the Beaufort-street 
and Bond-street Domestic Missions. The church was crowded 
in every part, forms having to be placed in the aisles, as the con- 
gregation numbered over 800, The Rev. S. Fletcher Williams 
conducted the service, and preached a sermon likely to impress 
both young and old. Four hymns from the Maachester choral 
hymns were heartily sung, supported by the organist of the 
church, Mr. Dawson. At the close a collection on behalf of the 
Local Teachers’ Association was made, the result being 43. 6s. 
An opinion was expressed on many sides that it will soon be 
necessary to hold the service in some large public hall to accom- 
modate the increasing numbers, 

LEEDs: Mint HILt CHAreL.—The Sunday scholars assembled 
at noon in the school building near the chapel on Whit Monday, 
After a hymn had been sung the prizes for good attendance, &c., 
were distributed, and the scholars then proceeded to the grounds 
of Mr. Grosvenor Talbot who had, as in previous years, invited 
the scholars to have there the usual Whitsuntide treat. Cricket, 
skipping, races, and a variety of games were indulged in, after 
which tea was provided on the lawn, and hymns were sung. 
The Rev. C. Hargrove delivered a short address, and thanks and 
hearty cheers were then accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, when 

‘after a few words from Mr. T. Wilberforce, one of the superin- 
tendents, the meeting separated. 

NewcuurcH.—On Sunday, May 25th, the annual Sunday 
school sermons were preached by the Rev. W. Elliott, of Sunder- 
land. The was crowded both afternoon and evening. 
Collections amounted to £45. 18s. 14d. 

PARK LANE, NEAR WIGAN.—The Sunday school anniver- 
sary was held here on Sunday, May 25th. In the morning there 
was a scholars’ service, when an. address was delivered by the 
Rev. E. Turland, of Ainsworth, the preacher of the day. In 
the afternoon the service was conducted by Mr. Turland, when 
the chapel was crowded, Special music was provided by the 
choir, and the collection, with donations, amounted to nearly 
424, which sum, it is expected, will be increased to £25. The 
congregation here have recently acquired a fine piece of land 
around which they are now building a boundary wall, and upon 
which they hope, at some future time, to erect new schools. 

PErtH.—The Rev, A. Webster will be glad to hear of 
any of our ministers travelling in Scotland who may be available 
for supply at Perth, 

PrertH.—A social meeting of the members and friends was 
held on Tuesday evening, May 27th, when the secretary, on 
behalf of the congregation, read an address to the Rev. A. 
Webster, their minister, and in their name presented him with a 

of sovereigns on the occasion of his leaving Perth for South 

t. M street Church, w. Afterwards a number of 
songs recitations were given by members and friends, and t 

were ht to a close by the company singi 
meeting was a cordial one throughout. 

Rivincton.—On Sunday week the annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth. Amount of the 
collection, £27. 16s. 9d. : 
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eg June 6, 1879. 


COMING WEEK. 


LONDON : Sunpavy Scnuoor Assoctation.— This day 
annual meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A., in the chair. 

{i.EEDS: West RipinG Unitarian Mission Society— 
On Wednesday, annual meeting at Mill Hill Chapel. 
Preacher: Rev. Dr, Laird Collier. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street,—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
the Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A., will preach on “The 
Trinity.” 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—Sunday 

evening next, June 8th, the Rev. RICHARD 

PILCHER, B.A., will preach on ‘The Trinity.” 
Service at 6 30. 


~TAND—SCHOOL SERMONS, 
»7 June isth. Morning (10 45), Rev. G. H. WELLS, 
M.A. Evening (6 30), Rev. T. R. ELLIOTT, 
HORLEY.—SERMONS, June 15th, 
by Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. After- 
noon at 3; evening at 6 30. 


K EIGHLEY: UNITARIANSUNDAY 
a" SCHOOL,—The ANNIVERSARY of the above 
fichool will take place in the Temperance Hall, on 
Sunday, June 15th. Afternoon at 2 30; evening at 6. 
Preacher: Rev. WM. MATTHEWS, of Colne. The 
assistance of friends is solicited. 
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LACKPOOL.—FLORAL FESTIVAL 
ON JUNE isru. 
WeES T RIDING UNITARIAN 
MISSION SOCIETY. 

The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on Wednesday, 
June rth, 1879, Service in the Chapel at rr a.m. 
Preacher: The Rev. DR. R. LAIRD COLLIER, of 
Bradford. A LUNCHEON will be provided in the 
Congregational Hall of the Chapel at 12 30p.m. The 
MISSION MEETING will commence at x 30 p.m., 
JAMES KITSON, Esq.. of Leeds, Chairman. 

A Deputation from the and Foreign Unitarian 
Association will be present. 

WM. BLAZEBY, Secretary. 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
; or 

PRESBYLERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
MEETING FOR 1879. 

The ASSEMBLY will meet in Oldham on Thursday, 
i roth, 1879. The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will 
ve held in Lord-street Chapel, at Eleven o'clock, the 
Devotional Part being conducted by the Rey. SILAS 
FARRINGTON, and the Sermon being preached by 
the Rev. C. C, COF, F.R.G.S. 

LUNCH will be provided in the Schoolroom at Half- 
past Twelve o'clock. 

The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will be held in 
the Chapel at Two o'clock, and will be opened with the 
delivery of the President's Address. 

A Substantial TEA will be provided in the School- 
room, at Half-past’ Four o'clock, at a charge of Two 
Shillings ; after which 

A MEETING will be held in the Town Hall, 
SAMUEL OGDEN, Esgq., in the Chair. Addresses 
will be delivered by Rev. R. Laird Collier, D.D., of 
Bradford; Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., of Liverpool; 
and Rey. C. Wicksteed, B.A., of Croydon. 

WILLIAM GASKELL, President. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Secretary. 
\ ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the 
Hall on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 
2qgth, and 2sth June, 1879. 

The Rev. J. HAMILTON THOM will deliver the 
ADDRESS to the Students on Wednesday, 25th June, 
at Four o'clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be 
held in the Library on Thursday, 26th June, at Eleven 
o'clock a.m. 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
dedicating to the Christian Ministry the Students who 
have completed their Course of Study, will be held at 
Eight p.m., on Thursday, 26th June, in Little Portland- 
street Chapel. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, 


\ as Practical Lady Housekeeper, by the Widow 
of a Unitarian Minister. Middle aged.—Address H., 
care of Mr Agate, Ivy Bank, Seedley Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


\ 7JANTED, a Situation as Daily or 
Resident GOVERNESS, by a Lady holding a 
First-Class Honour Certificate (Cambridge Examination 
for Women), and who has had considerable experience 
in teaching.—Address E, B., 6, Penrhyn Terrace, Old 
Trafiord, Tissichenae, 
“OVERNESS.—A Young Lady, aged 
7 19, who has had a liberal education and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of French, German, and music by a 
three years’ residence in Germany and Paris, wishes a 
Situation as GOVERNESS, where the children are 
roung.—Address A. TI, C., care of Miss Chalmers, 
aes Green, West Derby, Liverpool. 


Secretaries. 


(CHRIST THE REVEALER;; or, the 
. REVELATION of GOD and MAN in the SON 
of GOD and the SON of MAN. By J. Hamilton 
‘Thom. A new and revised edition. In the same 
volume TWO ESSAYS by Mr. Thom, re-printed, with 
the Editor's permission, from the Theological Review.— 
1. On The Doctrine of an Eternal Son. 2. On Prayer. 
Price 2s, 6d 
“HRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 
and DUTY. Last Series. By John James Tayler. 
Price $s. 


J.P ttERS of JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
embracing his Life. Edited by John Hamilton 
Thom. Price ss. 
"THE PERMANENT & TRANSIENT 
in RELIGION, the Sermon preached at the 
Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, 1878. By William Binns. 
rice ad. 
bi ti HE DESTINY of the SOUL—A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
by Dr. W. Re Alger. With Notes and Indexes of 
Authors and Subjects, by Dr. Ezra Abbot. Price ros, 
HE SOUL’S WAY to GOD, and 
other SERMONS.—By Charles Beard, B.A. 
Third edition. Price 2s. 6d, 


“THE PROPHETS and their INTER- 
PRETERS. By Dr. G. Vance Smith. Price 6d 


“ONSCIENCE and FAITH. By 

» Athanase Coquerel, Translated by J. Edwin 
Osigers, M.A. With Memoir of the Author by Dr, 
Resille. Price as, 6d. 

Any of these Works will be sent, carriage Aard, at 
the peices stated, for stamps, or post office orders payable 
ty Mr. Henry Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


is 
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HEAVEN? A SERMON, by JOHN FOX. 
Published by Request, Price 1d., by post 134d.; six 
copies for 6d., or rod. a dozen, post free.—Address 
Rev. J. Fox, Newark, 
Post free, 1s. 6d. each. 
AND OF FAITH MESSENGFR; 
(UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST.) 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Address. GOODWYN BARMBY, WAKFFIELD. 


Now ready, No. 42, for June. 
DY AY. 64 
Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. 
Contents -Sympathy, or Margaret and her Dogs ; 
Only an Experiment ; June Roses; The Daisy ; Who is 
She? Puzzle Bag ; Our Explorers—Captain Cook; The 
Nautilus and Ammonite ; The Sun Ray. 
Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


‘THE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 
Rev, JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 
the first of every month, isa free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events relating to the development of 
religious life and liberty in the Christian Church. Every 
number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
Threepence.—London : Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market- 
Street : and John Heywvod, Deansgate. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank SHAwcRross, Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if dered. Wor terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor: 
road, Birkdale. 


iow SCHOOL STORE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds ; gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Sammut term, May 1, 1879. 


DUCATION.—GERMANY.— 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, WALTERSHAUSEN, 
GOTHA,—-A Desirable Home, with especial advantages, 
is Offered to English Girls.—One of the Lady Principals, 
MISS CUMBERLAND, will be in London the First 
week in July. Particulars and prospectus may be obtained 
by writing to Miss Cumberland, 67, Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, London, W. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
afew YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind supervision. Frenchand German are alternately 
spoken. University Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils. —For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, 1. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from ts. 6d. Pain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexafdra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. ‘Terms on application. 


Bracxpoor—Cuannixe Hove 
30, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors wil” 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


ICYCLES.—Thelargest & best-selected 
Stock in Manchester. Challenges, Excelsiors, &c., 
second-hand, from £3.—ELpERKIN’s BicycLe Drror 
Burlington-street (opposite Owens College), Manchester 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr, J: DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 


Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


H ARRY W LLL TAM S,.ON 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


- “NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

M ITCHELL anp CO., Cutlers, &c., 
NEW PREMISES, 50, MARKET STREET, 

MANCHESTER (Nine doors below Brown-street). 


E MET Mel) oe: Spey ey ae 

+ All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, 

257, Oxroro-st. (opposite Owen's Céllege), Manchester. 


apes well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from 10s. 6d, to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD RULLDIN 35, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


R P Bid) Biel aR 5 ened ates 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 


73, DEANSGATE. 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
LDEB OGApA. McA Nell ON, 
PATENTEES, AND SOLE MAKERS, | 

Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 
and Estimates for Church Has 

27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 

Celebrated STOCK includesthe Early English Designs 

All Styles supplied as usual at the Lownst Casu Prices. 
66, COR RATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

_SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressin s, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, rses, &c, 


- MAUDE 
x02, MARKECSTREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposue Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B,- Oxrres ann Revaits Promer ry Execuren. 


AS CHARLES PEACE GONE TO OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 


continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
oper of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


Wiuttiam Morris & CE: 


HOSIERS' & LADIES' & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, 
16, ST. ANN STREET, 


are now 
SHOWING THEIR PARIS NOVELTIES 
in all Departments. 
Special attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
linen, and Lace Goods and Children’s Millinery. 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARASOLS., 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstasuisHep 1772. 


S. H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


Roig BrocKkxeELBANk, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Wzggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


48, CLIFFORD STREET ret DOORS OFF 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 


R. Peer, 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
EstTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
or Town or Country. 
References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


ROOK’S DANDELION COFFEE 
15S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three ad the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 15., 1s. 9d., BY ALI. GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 


N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 


Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 
76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST.; | 
MANCHESTER. 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as WorTuess 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


D.eM.U Ne. @TeHiO" MPS ON: 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action, Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. ‘The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order, Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


Pian OFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 

H. WYNDHAM & CO., MAnvuractureErs, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled, Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system, 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


I; OUCKE W& S On: 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


Ty OU: He Te (Or 5 Bir 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET, : 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


AP one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 
‘TRUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHY.” 


z18in. 20in. 22in.. 24in, 26in. — 28in, 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/-.* x4/- 16/- 
Also a better one, the * DEFIANT panes oak, 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout 
2zin 24in. 27in. 30in. 
12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. | 
PAPERHANGINGS. a 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have slwaye ia 
Stock extensive variety of the 2 
pete ten ean My S 


. 
‘a 


Whoresate WAREHOUSE? 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MAN 
Berpers, Decorations, Gotp P. 


. 4 
a 


Mc by 
Varnisues, &c., &e. tes 


NE GUINEA per Mon 

FOR.MOLINEUX & SO} 

Fo Hiring PIANOFORTES and HAR 
Lists Gratis. 37, JOHN DALTON § 


ae 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Selling 


& 


‘po 


MESssks. WM. BOGG anp SONS 

continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from rss. per month, Harmoniums from tos. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. ‘Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address : 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize M 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, in 
herd maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURA’ 


Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, 
Expanders for round shoulders, te, 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARD 
St. Ann's Place Manchester, HOSIERS 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. O 


fine quality, thoroughly matired in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, however high. 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. 3 dozen. 
JAMES SMITH & CO. ine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


GTRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


_ The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FO WINE OF 
PHOSEHATES, px 


a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical ion 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Sinaia Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, encimeryeases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in may become 
serious. 


(Testimonial from Sir CHARLES Lococx, =a 
Physician to the Queen.) az 4 


“T have for some years recommended Li Chemica 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the beneficial 
results. I find it to bea very pure prepa containing 


amongst other things free and mane i 


highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exh Fe 
the dull, the 


and health, strength, energy. By its use 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the morning well 
food, and fit for study, 

Cuartes Locock, M.D — 


and refreshed, with an appetite for 

society or- business.” C 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL ~ a ¥ 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, 

both body and brain, supplying: al and 
power, and nerve and brain fi It is 
medicine, being entirely different to a 1 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. ¢79Ch 2 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rende the 


; 
i 
4 
skin clear and transparent, ao ; 


strengthens the constitution, re-establ 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., qs., and 8s., an in 3 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not Pe Sec it M 
procure it to order, and there is a great in buying 
Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. : gta >? r 
SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS, 
CueEmicat Foop see that you 
Agents sell all our Nutritives 
which are numerous. _Rememb 
Cuemicat Foop isa medicine : ‘ 
bearing the Government Stamp. — 7 
The public are warned against 4 
tions, which are mani 0 out! 1 
po our ss and are sold innoc 
many Country Chemists, to guard against » 
we are willing to forward our CHEMICAI 
yaw part upon receipt of Stamps or Post 


the larger sizes. ? 
To prevent confusion Ente Sy tapi 
$ our 


X 


rder. 


LIEBIG & Gnas 


719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Epes’s Griycerine Juyupes.— Cav 
effective and agreeable confections are 
Chemists; by others, however, attempts 


London. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMEN 
Ten lines and under .. os eess esses sees 
After the first ten lines .....+s.05 0008 


For 6 consecutive insertions, a redi 


Hatt dolumas eas ftepce const 
For all insertions of ‘ : 

‘uniform charg of 1s. ne 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
‘THE annual meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association for 1879 will be remembered 
as pleasant and successful, but hardly as remarkable 
for anything very noteworthy or brilliant. ‘The service 
in Essex-street was fairly well attended, and it hardly 
needs to be said that Mr. Wricut’s sermon well 
deserved the close attention with which it was received. 
But those who read it when it comes to be published 
will be in almost as good a position to appreciate it as 
those who heard it. The afternoon business meeting 
was decidedly dreary, and unless some marked im- 
provement is made in conducting it, people will 
certainly not stop for it in future. “It would surely 
be well that the report should be printed and circu- 
fated previously, and then that it should be moved 
and seconded in brief stirring addresses given by 
people who can not only talk but speak. It will be 
for the new committee to decide whether or not we 
ought to have had a grand debate on the Zulu war. 
Mr. Hopps had given notice of a motion on the 
subject, but it was excluded from the agenda, and at 
one time it seemed as if we were going to have a very 
lively discussion on the propriety of such exclusion. 
In obedience, however, to the chairman’s ruling, the 
discussion was deferred to a more convenient season, 
and with it disappeared all hopes of any inspiriting 
debate. 


Thursday morning opened with a good audience to 
hear Mr. WiCKSTEED’s paper on “ What's the Matter?” 
and those who were not there lost a treat which merely 
reading it will fail to give them. ‘The paper was com- 
posed in Mr. WicksTEED’s best vein, and delivered in 
his happiest manner, and, thanks to the indefatigable 
energy with which he has traversed the country, there 
are few members of our churches who do not know 
what this means. Mr. CHANNING followed (taking a 
little more time than was allowed on the ground that 
next year he should be in America during Whit-week), 
speaking with all his accustomed prophetic force and 
_ earnest eloquence, but, alas, not making it much clearer 
than usual what he exactly wanted and meant. Mr. 
Hopcoop knew exactly what 4e wanted—a short, 
authorised statement of what Unitarians believe, and 
pleaded for it with his usual geniality and ingenuity, 
ealling up Mr. Witt1aAMm SHAEN to make a clear, 
__ vigorous protest on the other side. Dr. LArrp CoLLiER 
. wanted a sort of Unitarian anthology, containing the 
- best bits of all the great Unitarian writers, and hoped 
_ + that one or-other of the Mr. Wicksreeps, he thought 
either the father or the son would do, would compile 
book. 
en came the meeting at the Crystal Palace, and 
ysant as a meeting of friends it was, and muc 
|was experienced at being back on the old 
familiar ground, particularly when it was announced 
that the president, Mr. BIcKNELL, would give every- 
body at the collation a ticket for the fireworks. But 
what was best was the two hours before the collation, 


n everybody greeted everybody, and there was the 
iful Palace and its grounds to stroll through. 
pe Mrs, Brooke Herrorp’s right hand and arm 
ache very nuch the next day; she certainly 
it all at the time, and now we may 


really believe in seeing her husband over here this 
summer. After the collation the usual toasts were 
proposed and duly acknowledged in speeches which, 
except in the case of Mr. VAN Hamet’s and Dr. 


CoL.ier’s, scarcely rose to the level of oratory; | 


while the protracted conclusion bore considerable 
resemblance to an Alexandrian line of poetry accord- 
ing to a well-known description. 

A very striking contrast was presented by the speak- 
ing at the Sunday School breakfast on Friday morning, 
To listen to the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG and Professor 
DRUMMOND was a rare treat; and all the others 
spoke out of the depths of their hearts, and 
frequent applause testified to the interest of the 
audience, as did also the remarkable way with which 
they kept together till long past one o’clock. It does 
not look yet as if Sunday schools were doomed or 
dying, or as if Unitarians were lacking in interest and 
practical work.. Cannot the British and Foreign take 
a few hints from the Sunday School Association? 

All this did not exhaust the meetings of the week. 
On the Tuesday, besides the Baptist Assembly, and 
a stirring sermon by the Rev. W. C. Watters, the 
Taylerian Society held its annual meeting as usual in 
University Hall; and on the Friday evening there was 
a Ministers’ Conference at Dr. WiLttAm’s Library. 
This was very fairly attended by country ministers as 
well as London ones, and some of the things that were 
said will long be remembered. But it is evidently 
undesirable to report its proceedings which would soon 
lose their interest if they ceased to possess a some- 
what confidential character. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIANS ON ORGANS 
IN CHURCHES AND HYMNS. 


THE great debate of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterians in Ireland on the use of instrumental 
music in public worship (it is tolerated in Sunday 
schools, which the AZanchester Guardian describes as 
a strange inconsistency) concluded near midnight on 
the 6th inst. with a majority of 35 out of 591 votes, 
against the practice. The church where it was held 
(the late Dr. Cooke’s, of anti-Arian fame) was so 
thronged, that some of the members could not pro- 


| cure entrance, and an elder from the South reported 


next morning that it was at the risk of having a broken 
arm, he got through. The bone of contention having 
been for some five years or more handled by a special 
committee of the Assembly, is now referred to the 
presbyteries of the offending congregations. One of 
these presbyteries, however, that of Cork, overtured 
the Assemby this year to “prevent continued inter- 
ference with the scriptural liberty of the congregations” 
in this very matter. Two rival agitation schemes were 
set on foot some months ago, and pamphlets and 
lectures abounded. An analysis of the vote shows 
how, out of 374 ministers of the Church, 62, repre- 
senting mainly the younger portion are a majority in 
favour of musical accompaniment to singing; whilst 
out of 217 elders, 97, principally country elders (the 
chief townsmen being instrumentalists) are opposed to 
them. It is curious to contrast this spirit of clergy and 
laity with the very opposite tendency in the Disestab- 
lished Episcopal Church where every vote, by orders, 
proves that there is a clerical majority against any pro- 
gress. The Pall Mall Gazette tells of an extraordinary 
scene which was witnessed at the meeting of the same 
Assembly, where 400 ministers and elders, and a large 
audience besides, continued sitting out all night a 
debate on the introduction of hymns until a quarter 
past three a.m, The discussion on the question of an 
authorised sanction for hymns was throughout earnest, 
and often excited, and finally on an amendment 
declaring “the only psalmody of the Assembly to be 


Price id. 


the version of the Psalms of Davip now in use,” the 
voting was—for the amendment 225, against it 157, 
and the announcement of the numbers was received 


| by the anti-hymnists with cheers; “they rose to their 


feet and cheered for several minutes.” 


“VERAX” ON THE BIBLE. 
Last Saturday “Verax” has an article in the A/an- 
chester Weekly Times on the above subject, in which he 
says;—The Bible is a vast continent of religious 
thought, comprising every variety of clime and scenery, 
with its mountain -ranges, its sequestered valleys, its 
spreading plains, and yielding in some or other of its 
fertile regions all that is most suited to the sustenance 
of spiritual life in man. ‘The religious soul finds there 
just what it wants, truths which it apprehends as 
infallible, and which it feels to be inspired. Certainty 
in religion is not the result of logic nor of authority, 
but of those inner perceptions and sympathies which 
the Bible calls faith, and this I take to be the doctrine 
taught in the fifth section of the first chapter of the 
Westminister Confession. But if this be so, the 
researches of criticism into the letter of Holy Writ 
need inspire no alarm, while on the side of the under- 
standing they must be recognised as a work which is 
needful to be done. ‘The great religious want of our 
day is a better knowledge of the Bible. It is the most 
ill-used book in the world. ‘The veneration in which 
it is held guards it from the criticism which, while 
leaving its spiritual attributes unchanged, would dis- 
sipate the popular objections to its credibility. We 
are too apt to treat it as the Budhists of Thibet do the 
Grand Llama, as something too sacred for human 
inspection. In this sense its best professed friends are 
its worst enemies. ‘Their blind adherence to tradition 
exposes it to the attacks of the unbeliever, and leaves 
its advocates powerless in the hands of the enemy. 
Sceptics note all the anomalies referred to by Professor 
SmirH. They see abundant reasons for doubting 
whether the Pentateuch was written by Moses. They 
recognise all the objections which can be brought 
against such books as those of JonAH and EsTHeER and 
the Canticles, considered as portions of a homogeneous 
and infallible record. And all this time it is a fact 
that the existing canon rests upon nothing higher than 
Church authority, that is, the very sort of authority 
which the framers of the Confession of Faith condemn. 


| There is knowledge enough in the higher regions of 


the Church. There is light enough at head-quarters. 
We want the popularisation of this learning, the shedding 
forth of this light. We want the courage of those who 
know in order that those who do not know may be 
enlightened. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON-SMITH. 


The case against Professor Robertson-Smith now 
stands thus: the libel, finding the dangerous and 
unsettling tendency of Mr. Smith’s teaching, has been 
sent to Aberdeen in order that it may be served and 
proved. About that there will be no difficulty. If 
nothing then occurs in the interval, the matter will 
come up again at next Assembly, 1880, when the 
sentence of the Church, whatever it is, will be passed. 
It may be that such satisfaction will be given as to 
require only a censure. If not, Professor Smith will 
be deprived of his chair, from the exercise of the 
duties of which he is in the meantime suspended. But 
it is said that in the interval Mr. Smith may be 
appointed to a chair in one of the Scottish Universities. 
Such an event would bring immense relief to many. 
For there is not a doubt about Mr. Smith’s extraor- 
dinary ability, and the desire is universal that he should 
find a sphere in which his great talents might be 
exercised without continual harassment. The chair of 
mathematics in Edinburgh is now vacant. It is under- 
stood that Professor Tait will receive the appointment. 
In that case there will be wanted a Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and there is some reason to believe that 
Professor Tait himself would be glad to have Mr. 
Smith as his successor. 


5S RICE ore New en 

A memoir of Mrs. Renyard (the originator of the 
London Bible Women Mission), founded on letters 
and information supplied by her family, and edited 
by Lady Kinnaird, is in preparation, and will be 
published shortly. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE CONFERENCE, 


The Conference was held in Essex-street Chapel on | 


‘Thursday morning; the President, H. S. BICKNELL, Esq., 
occupying the chair. 

Among those present during the meeting were Mr. S. S. 
Tayler, treasurer; Rey. H. Ierson, secretary; Mr. H. 
Y. Brace, financial secretary. The Revs. Dr. Sadler, 
T. L. Marshall, P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., R. Spears, 
T. Dunkerley, T. Rix, M. C. Gascoigne, J. R. McKee, 
T. Hunter, C. Corkran, J. Taylor, C. Wicksteed, B.A., 
W. J. Odgers, J. E. Carpenter, M.A., W. H. Channing, B.A., 
J. Worthington, G. Carter, J. P. Ham, J. T. Whitehead, 


| matter? 


T. Crow, C. B. Upton, B.A., London; D. Amos, South- | 


ampton; R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Nottingham; A. Ash- 
worth, Stalybridge ; H. Austin, Cirencester ; G. Barmby, 
Wakefield ; R. Blackburn, Billinghurst; A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A., Bristol; T. B. W. Briggs, Dover; J. E. Bruce, 
King’s Lynn; A. Chalmers, Cambridge ; W. A. Clarke, 
Guildford ; Dr. R. Laird “Collier, Bradford ; R. Dendy, 
Tenterden ; H. Eachus, Coseley ; J. Ellis, Portsmouth ; 
G. Fox, Park Lane; E. M. Geldart, M.A., Croydon ; 
B. Gisby, Rademon ; A. Gordon, M.A., Belfast; E. R. 
Grant, Maidstone; B. L. Green, Newport; P. M. Higgin- 
son, M.A., Styal ; A. Hood, Devonport; R. E. B. 
Maclellan, Chatham; D. Maginnis, Stourbridge; F. E. 
Millson, Halifax; J. Moden, Ashford; A. Payne, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; W. A, Pope, Chelmsford ; H. W. Perris, 
Norwich ; W. Robinson, Crewkerne; W. W. Robinson, 
Gainsborough ; L. Scott, Denton; R Shaen, Royston ; 
J. F. Smith, Chesterfield; H. Shaen Solly, M.A, 
Liverpool; R. R. Suffield, Reading; F. Summers, 
Liverpool; W. Sutherland, Topsham; W. J. Taylor, 
Barnard Castle ; D. Thompson, Dromore ; T. Timmins, 
Portsmouth ; J. Trist, Diss; W. Carey Walters, Whit- 
church ; C. H. Wellbeloved, B.A., York ; H. Williamson, 
Dundee; A. W. Worthington, B.A., Mansfield; J. Wright, 
B.A., Bath; R. Yelland, Sidmouth; Colonel Mercer, 
Dr. Longstaff, Dr. Sidney Coupland, Messrs. James 
Hopwood, D. Martineau, J. T. Hart, J. Troup, F. Collier, 
Lindsey Aspland, LL.D., James Heywood. F.R.S., M.A, 
W. D. Jeremy; E, Lawrence;) LL.B.;;J.. T.° Preston; 
R. Bartram, H. Jeffrey, T.. C. Clarke, C.J. Eiloart, 
W. Shaen, I, M. Wade, H. Burrows, J. Philip, E. Plimpton, 
H. J. Slack, C. Hind, I. S. Lister, J. Conway, A. J. 
Fabritius, Lady Wilson, Miss Anna Swanwick, Mrs. 
Madge, Mrs. Berry, Mrs. Teschemacher, Miss H. Tagart, 
Miss Swaine, of York, translator of Albert Reville’s 
works ; R. McCalmont, Belfast ; R. Pinnock, Newport ; 
C. Ellis, Maidstone; H. Swaine, Guildford; J. E. 
Mace, jun., and H. P. Buckler, Tenterden; Herbert 
New, Evesham; Herbert Bramley and C. Woollen, 
Sheffield; G. Buckton and Alderman Mathers, 
Leeds; A. P. Allen, King’s Lynn; G. Lucas, Gates- 
head; B. K. Spencer, Southampton; H. Blessley, 
Portsmouth; TT. Colfox, J.P., Bridport ; Glyde, 
Ipswich; J. Cook, Guildford; J. Dendy, jun., Manchester; 
W. Clarke, B.A., Cambridge. Among the visitors from a 
distance were Mr. A. G. Van Hamel, Rotterdam; 
Rey. K. M. Schermerhorn, Newport, U.S.A.; G. Boros, 
Klausenburg; Mrs. Brooke Herford, Chicago; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Boston, U.S.A., who has just returned 
from a prolonged visit to Egypt, Palestine, and Eastern 
Europe. 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER?” é 

A Paper was read by the Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, 
entitled “What’s the Matter?” of which the following is 
an outline :—He said this was not an alarmist title. It 
was the cry of all churches—from the Pope to the smallest 
Protestant religious organisation in this country. It was 
not applicable to ourselves more than to the orthodox 
world outside us. Indeed, less; for the orthodox world 
was contending for what must go—we were contending for 
what must come. The basis we rested on was, indeed, 
liberty. He would not say it was our differentia, for others 
claimed it. Neither would he say it was our razson @étre; 
for, thank God, we had many vazsons @étre. We did not 
exist to be /vee, but were free in order that we might exist 
in the highest, purest, noblest life permitted us by God, or 
desired by ourselves. This granted, what, then, was the 
matter? Why, that many of us were intensely anxious 
for organisation. Now, this was quite natural. Organisa- 
tion was one of the root-necessities of society. But we 
might depend on it, the more perfect the freedom the less 
perfect would be the organisation ; and the more perfect 
the organisation the less perfect would be the freedom. 
We must beware of inconsistent expectations. Still our 
aim, and he thought it was fairly carried out, was to keep 
all the freedom that we had, and to get all the organisation 
we could consistenly with this freedom. What, then, was 
the matter? Why, that to these two factors we desired to 
add a third—an orthodoxy. He went on to show that this 
was also a natural desire. Everybody wished to have 
right opinions, and if he was human he wished to spread 
them. But it must be not by imposing our orthodoxy on 
others, which would be a crime, but by the spread of it to 
others, which was a duty. All this was, of course, relative. 
For there could but be one absolute orthodoxy in the 
universe, and that was the orthodoxy of God,.— It was also 
complained that some of our ministers and congregations 
were giving up Christianity. If this meant that some 
ceased to insist on the teaching of Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament being an ultimate, absolute, and infallible rule 
offaith and practice, and did not always introduce the name of 
Christ into their prayers, and sometimes read in the pulpits 
from books other than the Old and New Testament, he 
thought this was to some extent true. But he protested 
against this being represented as in any way a rejection 
of Christianity. To study the spirit of Jesus Christ might 
be more Christian than the study of the letter—the doing 
the will of his Father more pleasing to Christ than the 
tender iteration of “ Lord, Lord,” and to read occasionally 
a chapter from the Apocrypha or other_extra-canonical 
Eastern literature, might, under judicious selection, add 
reality and intensity to his own holy words. He confessed 
there was perhaps an altered tone and proportion in the 


reference to Christ and Christianity in our day. This he 
attributed to the progress of science and the position which 
Palestine must take in a science of the universe, if still a 
chief yet not the sole land of religious thought. But still 
more he attributed it to the altered relation into which 
England has come towards other faiths as well as other 
races. He compared this to the condition of the Roman 
Empire, and went very fully into the effect our contact 
with other faiths had necessarily upon our assertion and 
glorification of Christianity. (But we understand this 
portion of the paper will form the subject ofan oral address 
at the meeting next Thursday of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Provincial Association.) What, then, was the 
Our views did not spread! Since the intro- 


| duction of Christianity there had never been a twenty-five 


P. W. Clayden, T. W. Freckelton, C. Howe, J. Marten, | years so rich in progress, so powerful in breaking up the 


foundation of the Depth of Thought as the twenty-five 
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years that brought them to that day. But we did not | 


increase innumbers! If this referred to the numbers who 


sympathised with our main principles of Thought and | 


Faith, it was untrue, for their numbers had increased 
immensely, and were increasing every day. If we ourselves 
did not increase as a separate religious community, the 
fault was with ourselves. He had not a word to say 
against those who, brought up in the Churches, adhered 
to them, though hampered with conditions from which we 
were free; but no words of sorrow were sorrowful enough 
to express his regret at seeing those who shared our con- 
victions and profited by the freedom earned by braver men 
than themselves, not occasionally, and on general grounds 
of sympathy and humanity, but habitually Sunday after 
Sunday rising up after the solemn words, “I believe,” 
followed by the Nicene Creed, and bowing in prayer, 
addressing the object of their adoration by his “agony 
and bloody sweat, by his cross and passion, by his 
precious death and burial.” If by not increasing was 
meant that we did not increase in piety,. in philanthropy, 
in the discharge of duty, then, indeed, it was a very serious 
matter, and one that should alarm us—for it would mean 
that then our laymen’s faith had been in vain, and our 
minister’s preaching in vain. Mr. Wicksteed passed over 
for want of time a number of points in reference to the 
condition of our churches, in which a good deal—and a 
good deal that was. remediable—was the matter. But he 
said, though his paper had intentionally been phenomenal, 
no one present would forget that the root of the matter 
was not in what he had been bringing before them—that 
in all great religious movements failure and success found 
their causes somewhere deep down below and somewhere 
greatly above the surface—and that there was no use their 
meeting in annual conclave unless each one of them was 
throughout the intervening year labouring earnestly and 
devoutly to do his own work of duty and of good day by 
day, in that spot of the great field which God had con- 
signed to his culture and his care. 


The CHAIRMAN, in inviting discussion, said he felt that 
a great weight must have been taken off the hearts of 
many by the discovery that Mr. Wicksteed had not found 
out that there was very much the matter, or anything very 
rotten in the state of the Unitarian Church. 


THE CREED QUESTION AGAIN, 


The Rev. W. H. CHANNING expressed the hope that 
the Association would pardon his earnestness in opening 
the discussion, because he had not been present at these 
meetings for three years, and did not expect to be in 
London next year, as he hoped at that time to be at home 
attending the hundredth anniversary of the birth of his 
blessed uncle. He was profoundly grateful to Mr.Wick- 
steed for his deliverance, so fresh, so bright, so genial, so 
hearty, and so loving. With a very few supplemental 
additions he accepted that statement thoroughly, for it 
expressed almost exactly what was the matter. There 
was just one little sentence in Mr. Wright’s speech yester- 
day that appeared to him to be the drop of attar of rose 
that spread an incense and perfume throughout the whole, 
namely, his loving testimony to the beloved Son, the elder 
brother. Mr. Thom had told him that he considered it 
the sign of shallow and superficial feeling in the present 
time to dread to call Jesus Christ Master, and with his 
whole soul he (Mr. Channing) echoed that. While he said 
this, there was no one in the assembly who had more 
profoundly studied to the very depths the ancient religions 
to which the paper referred. He had also plunged right 
into the deepest doctrines of modern scientists, and what 
was the result of all this study? Years ago he proposed 
to John James Tayler and James Martineau that the 
Christian name should be given up, because it would be 
in the very spirit of Christ to doso. He believed that if 
Christ were here now he would not speak of Christians 
but of Children of God. John James Tayler, however, 
taught him not to give up the nameof Christian. Years 
ago also, before it was mentioned by Max Miiller, he drew 
up a plan for the Gospels of the Ethnic nations, but he 
was checked in carrying out the project by the great-souled, 
the peerless James Martineau. There would come a time 
when Mr. Conway would be ready to weep his heart out 
for ever having spoken of Christianity as being in the 
after-glow. Could anyonethink Dr. Martineau old after 
that unanswerable answer to Tyndall, the strongest, 
bravest, freshest, wisest thing that had been uttered in 
our time? No; he was rather tending towards the period 
of his midnight sun, when his sun would not go down at 
all. It was not the after-glow, but the morning-glow of 
the Day of Eternity that was on his brow. He had 
gathered many brilliant gems and fresh garlands in his 
studies but he brought them all to the feet of his Master, 
and his Lord, his beloved brother and ever-cherished 
friend, the son of Man made the Son of God. Mr. 
Wicksteed had referred to the way in which j 
missionaries were meeting the great apostles of all religions 
in the universal temple. But what had 
stated? That the power that ruled in India 
pide not the power of the bayonet or the 
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was seeking after was the City of God, and the throne of 
that City was the throne of the Lamb. 

The Rev. A. CHALMERS (of Cambridge) said it must 
have given the meeting great pleasure to listen to the 
paper, and he was sure that many of the suggestions the 
author had made would be extremely useful. It seemed 
to him, however, that there were two or three of the 
maladies that had not been touched upon at all. His 
object in rising was to try and supplement the statements 
of Mr. Wicksteed by a few suggestions on the points that 
had not been taken up very fully. Mr. Wicksteed had 
spoken of the weakness of Unitarians and the small 
appearance they made before the world. He (Mr. 
Chalmers) might say briefly that to him it was no surprise 
that the body should be weak outwardly ; his surprise was 
that they really existed at all. Considering what the 
Unitarian denomination had had to go through, the battles 
it had had to fight, the prejudice and the bigotry that had 
been displayed towards it, if its position had not been 
grounded on truth and real principles it would ere long 
It traced its origin to that wave 
that swept over Europe in the Puritanic period, and if 
the history of the denomination were compared with that 
of other denominations that sprang up at that time, it 
would be found to be an extremely honourable one. In 
regard to another point in their weakness, the numerical 
weakness of the body involved also poverty. They were 
at present in the position of a man who had a large family 
of young children, and whose pantry was somewhat 
deficiently supplied. (Applause.) They had really been 
extending instead of consolidating, and for some time to- 
come they ought to consolidate their weak points instead 
of spreading their organisation over the land. Then, 
again, they had been somewhat divided. There had been 
a somewhat impatient spirit abroad amongst them. 
Standing as he did on neutral ground, and dis¢laiming 
any connection between the old school and the new, he 
thought that the division that existed was entirely need- 
less, and sprang in a great measure from the fact that . 
they had to draw their ministers from all parts of the 
compass, so that the theology preached from their pulpits 
was of different kinds, and their literature of late ; 
been such that there were few manuals for the s of 
the ministers, or the use of the young Bask ns as 
would really bring their theological opinions into a focus, 
and prevent the wide divergence that now existed. He 
was anxious for a positive theology, and he h 
the Hibbert Trustees would do what they cou! 
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thereby the example of several associations on 
tinent, who offered prizes for such manuals 
essays. He also thought a little more ¢ 
necessary in the preaching of the Gospel, 
things ought not to be said of their o1 
(Hear, hear.) The other day when in 
struck with a er gd by an a Irish 
speaking about the cold, ungenial spring, < . 
“T cannot understand it at all, at all, sir; the Lord 
surely know we are in need of more vegetation.” (Laughter.) _ 
He thought that remark might safely be applied to the — 
Unitarian denomination; but it might sa be = 
notwithstanding, that the long winters their eS 
had passed through would be succeeded b 
well as seed time. (Applause.) man 
Mr. JAMES HOPGOOD, who was received ' 
said that the very kind way in which he had 
made his task more difficult than it would 
ordinarily. He had heard the discourses alread: 
by their clerical friends, and it seemed ha 
some layman should not speak. He exp: 
bounded admiration at the noble address 
delivered, with every word of which he agr 
proud when he heard it, and trusted that it would ; 
in another form. He would not attempt to g 
the glorious regions of Rome and Unive 
been touched upon; but he would come 
street Chapel, 1879, as a. member of 
Association, and he must confess that the 
thing the matter with him. (Laughter.) 
member of the British and Foreign Unitarian . 
he would say that its first principle was the p 
Unitarian Christianity. He had sometimes 
the question, “What is Unitarian Christi: 
felt at a loss to describe it. If they were an 
to do a certain thing, they ought to be a ce 
do what they intended to do in some cle 
general way. They had to go through a certa 
instruction and education before a certain con 
arrived at, and their children looked up to tl 
words from their mouths as Gospel truth. — 
immense number of outsiders who could not | 
the course of instruction given at Gordon Squ 
amongst them could do so? The majority 
wayfaring men, and as a wayfaring man he 
thing’ more, and asked the Society to ai 
something to promote Unitarian 
presumed to dictate to another what 
thought of tying the hands of others by 
ormal belief, but if the Association wa 
certain object they ought to be able 
meant. far as he could read and 
was in the minds of thousands, or in 
few who were preg mt air, wa 
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should be exceedingly glad if the existing want were | 
supplied. 

he Rev. E. M. GELpart, after passing a tribute to | 
the ability displayed in the paper, said he deeply sympa- 
thised with the complaint made by Mr. Hopgood. He 
(Mr, Geldart) had been continually applied to by people 
wishing to know a little more as to ata the opinions of 
Unitarians were. He had felt their questions most 
difficult toanswer. He had been reduced to the necessity 
of giving them Dr. Channing’s excellent works; but he 
had not been able to put before them any succingg state- 
ment in the form of a creed. When they discussed and 
took into consideration the great practical convenience of 
having such a statement of opinion, there was, he thought, 
one thing they were bound to remember. When Mr. 
Channing was addressing them, he was sure that many 
of them felt lifted into the seventh heaven of exultation. 
No doubt many of.them would sympathise most fully 
with what Mr. Channing had said, and had been moved 
by his eloquence and touched by his emotion. If there 
was any difficulty, however, that occurred to the minds of 
most of them more than another, it was that they were 
not exactly sure what he meant. That, he confessed, was 
the difficulty he himself had felt. He thought that on 
the top of the creed of Mr. Hopgood there should be 
some sort of Talmud, and it would be found that the 
Unitarian Talmud would come to have the same sort of 
authority as the Unitarian Testament. 

The Rev. H. W. PERRIS thought that Mr. Wicksteed 
had most admirably and sufficiently put the important 
point that orthodoxy was in¢ompatible with their freedom, 
and that they must surrender some portion of their 
cherished freedom—that which was the very condition of 
their religious life—if they were to have a compact and 
effective organisation. This fact might be taken as proved 
by daily experience. The question was whether at these 
meetings those things which were common to them all 
could not be more and more encouraged and put with 
sufficient definiteness, in spite of their very great diver- 
gences. Were they Christian idealists like Mr. Channing, 
or did they take a strongly practical view of their church 
position like that held by Mr. Hopgood? They all 
believed that their religious identity was compatible with 
Soe and that it was to be preserved through change ; 
and that the analogy of the natural law “through death 
to life” was found and encouraged amongst them, and 
that the identity of the Association was really to be pre- 
served through changes which adapted from time to time 
‘their spirit to the prevailing temper and needs of their 
ownage. This seemed to be a fundamental matter, and 
was not so profound as to require so much questioning as 
was given to it. It might be regarded as definite for 
r purposes, as if it were the first article of a creed. 


on, and which must be called the solidarity or union 
human race, was one which was having prominence 
given to it in all kinds of work. They were trying to 
exemplify their belief in the unity of the human race. 
‘This was a positive principle, without in any way being a 
or anything which was imposed upon the 
consciences of men beyond the power of their rationally 


rk was one which more and more approached to that 

religious secularism—a religious way of doing the 
\d’s common work and the duties of every day life, of 
ing all the duties of citizenship and attending to 
matters that filled up more and more their 
This was not a thing which required to be 

defined and stated; it was understandable 
he youngest present. But some might say that 


ed something that would be special and peculiar 
It had always been emphasized as the gist of 
matter, and it had been contended by their 


¢ substantial bond of union between man and man. 
ithout the slightest idea of producing any painful feeling, 
ought the time had come when some of them who 


anything in the religious press which at all 
ed to the scandals that had been prevalent in 
religious press of the country generally. They 
all knew what an evil name had gathered round 
he Rock newspaper—how the most scholarly, 
sseful, and consistent men in this country had 
yeen systematically referred to in the pages of that news- 
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o referring to individuals and their work. in a 
and spirit which seemed to detract, in a great 
sr, from the good feeling that ought to exist amongst 
. all round. (Applause.) They had to come in 
with all sorts of people from time to time, of 
essimists who uttered the lamentations of the 
es of old, and sometimes they would meet with 
ophrastus Such. What they desired was to have a 
ree and fair field, and to have good motives instead of 
ones attributed to them, ether with a prevailing 
that the work and life and character of their people 
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work. At that time Dr. Longley was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and there appeared in the columns of Punch 
the following :— 


My dear Colenso, with regret 

We heirarchs in conclave met, 

Beg yu, you most disturbing writer, 
To take off your Colonial mitre. 

This course we press upon you strongly, 
Believe me, yours most rely, Longley. 


(Laughter.) The next week a reply was inserted, which 
ran something as follows :— 


My dear Archbishop, To resign 
That Zulu diocese of mine, 

And own myself a heathen dark, 
Because I've doubts "bout Noah’s ark, 
And tell all men so, 

Is not the course for, yours, Colenso. 


(Laughter.) If he might apply these lines to their own 
condition, and urge the propagation of such a spirit as | 
that amongst them, they would go on to a fuller life anda 
truer success. (Applause.) : 

Mr. WILLIAM SHAEN, after a few introductory remarks, 
said that Mr. Hopgood had observed that there was 
something the matter with him, and that it was the want 
of a Unitarian Creed. He wished in the strongest way 
to express his conviction that what seemed to him to be 
the misfortune in their body was the very strongest sign 
of their health, and if they committed what to his mind 
was a fatal step of having an authorised creed for their 
body, then would be the time to come forward and say 
that there was something very bad the matter with them. 
Mr. Hopgood had thought it a great misfortune that they 
should consider themselves to be a school of thought, and 
he had invited them rather to take the position of adults 
whose education had been completed, as he said, going 
through the school of thought and arriving at certain 
results. He (Mr. Shaen) was glad to take the opportunity 
of avowing that his education in theological matters was 
not completed. He was not prepared to take the position 
of one who had arrived at a definite crystallised final 
result. In order to have an authoritative creed they must 
arrive at those results, and he maintained that it was the 
glory of their body that such a creed was a simple 
impossibility. (Hear, hear.) It was an impossibility 
first, because Unitarian Christianity whatever it meant 
now, meant something very different in past times, and in 
all probability would mean something very different in the 
future. The Christianity of Lindsay and Belsham and 
their friend Mr. Madge was essentially different from the 
Unitarian Christianity of the present day. From the 
moment they made up their minds to stereotype their 
belief in a certain way—from that time they might date 
their decadence. Unitarian Christianity meant a hundred 


different things at the present moment. He undertook to 
say that it would be impossible for Mr. Hopgood to draw 
up a statement at the present time which would be 
accepted as a complete and adequate expression of Uni- 
tarian Christianity by those whom he had the honour of 
then addressing. He rejoiced that there had been such a 
difference of opinion prevailing in the discussion, and 
hoped that they would always welcome amongst them the 
free and honest expression of real thought, and that no 
attempt would in any way be made to draw up what 
might be called an authoritative expression of their 
belief as a body. It was impossible to say in a dozen or 
half-a-dozen sentences what Unitarian Christianity was, 
and any one who wished to know what it was must do 
more than study a four paged or eight paged pamphlet. 
He undertook to say that no one would know what 
Unitarian Christianity meant unless he had the courage 
and persistency to study the works and writings of 
Dr. Channing, to go to the books themselves, and not be 
satisfied with any analysis that might be drawn up by 
any individual. He had recommended to a foreign friend, 
who wished to know what the Unitarian Christianity of 
the present day was, the perusal of “Endeavours after a 
Christian Life,” by James Martineau; the “ Christian 
Aspects of Life and Duty,” by John James Tayler; and 
the “Hours of Thought,” also by Dr. Martineau. It 
would, in his opinion, be impossible with anything less 
than these works to give an adequate idea of what 
Unitarian Christianity was at the present day. The first 
answer that he gave to inquiring friends was that they 
must find out their best authors and read them; and if 
anything short and complete were wanted, he might take 
the pamphlet written by Mr. Hopgood himself, which was 
an excellent +¢sumé, but from the moment it was taken 
as an authoritative statement he felt it necessary to protest 
against it with all his heart. (Hear, hear.) So far as the 
uneasiness and the illness in their body was concerned, 
he hoped it would not be cured in the way suggested by 
Mr. Hopgood. 

Mr. HERBERT NEw said he could not leave the meeting 
with the feeling that there was nothing the matter. 
Mr. Wicksteed had reminded them in the beginning of 
his address that the constitution of their churches was in 
fact a pure independency, and at the close of the paper 
that the causes of the difficulties, weakness, and general 
feebleness were the prominence of differences instead of 
the prevalence of a common spirit. He also added that 
those causes were to be found very deeply below the 
surface and very high above it. Next, he referred to the 
want of a personal faithfulness in the social relations of 
Unitarians. He, personally, would go away from the 
meeting with the desire that the little community with 
which he was connected should, if possible, grow in 
strength and in a common social and religious life. He 
believed if their responsibilities as members of purely 
independent congregations and churches were fully felt 
and carried out, they would not have to make the com- 

ints which were now often made, or they would not 
isten to them if they were made. What was wanted was 
a fuller life at home in the several churches ; the feeling 


them in ways, higher, mightier, and more profitable than 
they themselves could act. They required a deep faith in 
a reality of something in the midst of the churches, in 
personal and in social life, and he believed that the 
remedy for the evils which they deplored would be found 
not in organisation, but in increasing the value of the 
mass and material which it was wished to organise. 

Dr. LarrpD COLLIER said though he had heard Mr, 
Wicksteed spoken of he had never heard him before, and 
he wondered whether his son had anything like the youth 
and spring in him which his father had manifested. The 
question was—“ What is the matter?” Mr. Channing 
had not answered it, because if there were any people in 
the world who believed in Christ it was Unitarians. He 
had never met any other Christian people who so believed 
in Christ. An old Methodist friend of his once said to 
him, in reply to a question to whom he prayed, “I pray 
to Christ,” but he found out that Christ was only another 
name for God. The truth was that it was simply honesty, 
a drawing back from cant which led Unitarians to sup- 
press the name of Christ when profoundly in their hearts 
they reverenced it. That was not what was the matter! 
With regard to the suggestion of a creed, there were two 
or three things that he did not understand. First, who 
was to formulate the creed? He could not understand 
that the Association could make a creed for the Unitarian 
Church. It had no power todo so. There was no body 
in existence, there never had been, and there never would 
be, which had the necessary authority. The very moment 
such a body existed Unitarians would lose their identity, 
But suppose a creed was made, whom would it represent? 
Would it represent the Association or the three hundred 
congregations scattered over Great Britain? It certainly 
would not represent him, nor the church over which he 
might minister for the time being. He would back out 
instantly. (Laughter.) When he was a Methodist he 
had all the power of a great organisation, and he often 
now had a hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt—a 
longing to throw himself into this or that great organisa- 
tion, but he knew that it would not continue for a month. 
(Laughter.) He would get so tired of it that he would 
say to himself, “Look here, Collier, ten years ago you 
took your neck out of one yoke and have gone on 
skirmishing wherever you like on your own hook, and 
now all at once you have put yourself under another yoke; 
ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” It was impossible for 
Unitarians to have a defined creed ; first, because they 
would lose their identity if they had one; next, because 
no body had a right to make one for them ; and, thirdly, 
because if anybody had a right to do it, it would represent 
nobody in the end. What was the matter? In the first 


place the Unitarian body had always done just what it 


meant to do, and one of the things it had never meant to 
do was to build up a great organisation through numbers. 
He regretted it because he believed in propaganda from 
the bottom of his soul, and, moreover, he believed in 
organisation for propaganda. Individualism was a mere 
phase ; in fact, in its last analysis it was a mere savagery, 
disintegration, the absence of the Christian spirit. Before 
anything could be done an altar higher than mere 
individualism must be found. He regretted that Mr. 
Wicksteed had not made a distinction between opinion 
and principle. Opinion was tentative, mutable. Principle 
should never be given up; but he had been changing 
opinions as long as he could remember, and he would 
sacrifice them all on the altar of a high humanity. He 
had often felt it would be very convenient to have a nice 
little book to give an inquirer. People continually ask 
him, “ What do you Unitarians believe, and what do you 
stand for?” He rather sympathised with Mr. Hopgood 
on this point. He could not afford to send a whole 
library to every person who asked the question, and those 
whom they desired to convert had neither the time nor 
the money to obtain all the Unitarian literature. It would 
be handy to have a little book (he did not care by whom 
it was compiled), containing the very best things that 
Channing, Martineau, and Parker, and other great Uni- 
tarians ever said, so that they might give it to their 
friends. But if when they had it they were asked if it 
was authoritative, the answer must be “ No, no; you can 
believe just what you like ;” and the inquirer must be 
notified that the creed, like the railway ticket, was good 
“for this day only.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. I. M. WADE said it seemed to him that there was 
too much talk about individualism among Unitarians, too 
much love of the abstract, and perpetual crying out about 
the liberty of the individual. When they had got their 
liberty what did they mean to do with it? Was there 
nothing else beyond freedom and individualism, and were 
they not to unite in any common sentiment lest it should 
be a stereotyped creed? Who was there amongst them 
who wished to impress his opinions upon anyone else? 
If the Association met for a great purpose and put upon 
its banner that they were Unitarian Christians, and that 
their object was to promote Unitarian Christianity, where 
was the harm in saying so? Did they mean belief in one 
God, and’ in Jesus Christ as their master, their leader, 
failing another anda better? Then why not say so? And 
having come to that conclusion, why did they not put it in 
practice? Seymour, the great caricaturist, once sketched 
a rough man with a large cudgel behind him going to the 
magistrates and saying, “1 want relief.” The magistrates 
looked at him and demurred. “If you don’t relieve me,” 
he said, “I shall be drove to a deed my soul abhors.” 
“Gracious me, what is that?” they asked. “Why, to 
work.” The speeches which had just been made all 
lacked that one word, “work.” If there was anything 
that would save them from becoming scattered sheep, 
acknowledging no shepherd whatever, but every man 
thinking and doing as he liked, it was concentration on 
some good Christian practical work. As individuals it 


of ibility on the of every member of | was true that they all should carry out in their own spheres 

See Uatarax ehareh thro dat the Lingdarn, and the | the spirit of pure Christianity as they conceived it, but 

strengthening of a aia Then they would | Mr. Wicksteed had not said how they were to unite in 

| enter upon a career of religious life which would be full | order to make that spirit felt in the world. It was true 
and of those results come down | that their opinions were spreading, but that was in spite of 

in forms pmervecetls though not undesired, _— tele oe yen home bathe ot Soom 

in the line which they contem busy were in works in every possible way; 

ce cbeer tap but what were U doing as a Christian Church? 


Surely they should concentrate their efforts upon some 
good, hearty, Christian work. The cause of their disinté- 
gration, he was going to say rottenness, and of their fail 
ing tomake way in the world, was that they were not 
united in the practical work of propagating the spirit of 
true Christianity. Was there among all their schools and 
their missions any one institution that came up to their 
ideal of what a Christian church should be? 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE (of Boston) said that she 
often heard the question put, “ What do you mean by 
Unitarian Christianity?” She found no difficulty in giving 
an answer, to the effect that Unitarians believed in 
intrinsic Christianity, the essence of the doctrine of Christ 


} true, 


cordiality and sympathy existing between some com- 
munities in Holland and others inthis country. He came 
from a very different religious ‘atmosphere from that of 
this country. It was often said that Unitarians in Eng- 
land were to all intents and purposes a sect limited and 
narrowed, not by any fault of their own, to a simple circle 
of ideas and thought, and largely cut off from many of the 
great currents of National life. That was to a great extent 


| however complete and intense, was not considered any 


and of his life; that they believed in practical Christianity, | 


the application, the embodiment, of this essence in worthy 
acts and services. While they had a body of doctrine to 


which they could refer, that in no way shut out progress, | 


for they all lived in hope of a better interpretation. Thus 
though they looked back to the Master with an enthusiasm 
which it would take more than their short lives fitly to 
embody and express, they also looked forward to the 
wisdom which the passage of time and the efforts of great 
and thoughtful minds must develop. If Christianity was 


not to-day what it was formerly, it was not because | 
Unitarian Christians thought less of Christ than those who | 


were in the denomination forty years ago, but because 
they better understood what he would have them to think 
and todo. Surely that was a change for the better, and 
they must all rejoice in it and welcome it. One word 
about individualism. She thought it was undeniable that 
Christianity greatly developed individualism. The teach- 
ing of Christ with regard to the intense and direct rela- 
tion of the soul to the Father was individualism; but, on 
the other hand, tocounterbalance that, Christianity brought 
in such a principle of charity that, however large the circle 
might be, the centre was still strong enough to hold it, 
and the inspiration from that centre so made each desirous 
not to crowd the others that the circle enlarged and en- 
larged, and there was room for all. Therefore, in think- 
ing of Unitarian Christianity its two sides should always 
be remembered, its individual side and its blessed, happy, 
sympathetic, social side, out of which the church was 
enlarged. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wick- 
steed for his admirable paper. 

The Rev, T. W. FRECKELTON, in seconding the motion, 
said he thought too much time had been expended upon a 
matter with regard to which in all probability all present 
had made up their minds, namely—the question of a 
creed or no creed. . There were, however, a few points 
that had not been mentioned, which were worthy of grave 
consideration, the most prominent being the state of 
religious worship, which was inadequate to their aspira- 
tions, inconsistent with their faith, unattractive to those 
outside, and unhelpful to those inside. 

The resolution having been agreed to, 

The Rey. CHARLES WICKSTEED thanked the meeting 
for the kind attention that had been paid to his paper. 
He had been delighted with the debate, because it had 
supplemented the paper, and he begged those present not 
to go away with the idea that because he had left some 
things unsaid therefore there was nothing more that he 
would not wish to say if he had the opportunity. He 
thought that Mr. Hopgood’s little book had received 
rather hard treatment. That gentleman never wanted to 
make a creed, but only a useful statement, and though he 
himself would resent the imposition of a creed as much as 
anybody, he had found that book exceedingly useful, 
especially in the case of people who were wholly ignorant 
of what Unitarians believed. 

The proceedings closed with a hymn. 


THE-COLLATION., 


The collation was given in the afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace, where a very large number of friends assembled. 
Mr. BICKNELL occuped the chair. At the close of an 
excellent repast, which was supplied by Messrs. Bertram 
and Roberts, 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the health of the Queen, 
which was duly honoured. 

The Rey. P. H. WICKSTEED proposed the health of the 
guests. He said he yielded to no one in the heartiness 
with which he welcomed the guests from foreign countries. 
The first name which he would connect with the toast 
was that of Mr. Shermershorn, who represented the 
American Unitarian Association. The next guest was 
the personal friend who was about to leave them, Mr. 
Boros, a Hungarian student. Many looked back with 
pleasure at the intimacy and friendship they had formed 
with one after another of the Transylvanian students who 
had come to this country. Two of them had been re- 
moved by an early and deplorable death from the scene 
of their labours, but there were still many left who bore 
in their distant homes the heartiest feelings of friendship 
and respect of their friends in England. And to them 
would be now added another name which would long be 
remembered with esteem and affection. Those who had 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Boros knew the delicacy 
and intensity of affection with which he had come to 
regard much of what was best in English life. The third 
name which he would connect with the toast was that of 
Mr. Van Hamel, pastor of the Walloon Church in Rotter- 
dam, a church which was a standing monument of the 
far-sighted and large-hearted hospitality exercised some 
years ago by the Dutch towards their persecuted fellow- 
religionists in France. Although the church was not 
founded in consequence of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, it was largely strengthened by that event, and it 
was from the beginning an example of the hospitality 
shown by the Dutch to the members of every religious 
community. The Walloon Church was a part of the 
Dutch Church, and Mr. Van Hamel, himself a Dutchman, 
preached in French to Dutchmen and Frenchmen. While 
so doing he was in Rotterdam pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. That was in itself a great si fa 
standing record and embodiment of the praca: of 
interchange of religious hospitality and sympathy between 
different nations. There was a peculiar a propriatenes, 
in Mr. Van Hamel coming to represent the feelings Of 


| scientific theological journal. 


sufficient reason for social intercourse or for common 
action. Ecclesiastical institutions cut clean across 
spiritual affinities, and put between men who were heart 


and soul one, a chasm which they could hardly reach | 
across. In Holland it was the opposite; the schools of | 


thought there cut clean across ecclesiastical institutions. 
Persons belonging to every church who agreed spiritually 
and religiously joined together in common action. Five 


of such persons sat side by side as. editors of a 


| British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


The Protestanten-Bond 
which Mr. Van Hamel represented was composed of all 
churches. How was it that the representative of an insti- 
tution like that came to meet the Unitarian body in Eng- 
land? It was a phenomenon and a thing to be proud of. 
They had welcomed Professor Kuenen and Professor Tiele, 
whom all literary and scientific men delighted to honour 
and to receive; and there was no collective body that 
could invite them to this country so appropriately as the 
It was the 
only corporate body or organisation which was in a posi- 
tion towelcome Mr. Van Hamel as the representative of 
Liberal Christianity and Liberal thought. If he were 
asked whether the Dutch Liberal theologians were 
Unitarians, it would be like asking him whether the 
Dutch astronomers believed that the earth went round 
the sun or the sun round the earth. The question of 
Unitarianism was absolutely decided amongst that great 
section of the Dutch churches. (Applause.) 

Mr. VAN HAMEL, in responding, said that in crossing 
the Channel and coming to London he felt as the Israelites 
must have felt in crossing the Red Sea and going to the 
promised land. He had for many years longed to see all 
the marvels of science and industry in the metropolis; but, 
again, like the Israelites, he was afraid of the giants whom 
he might meet. He had been thinking about all those 
glorious names whose memories he should have to salute 
in England. He would not mention names, for he was 
afraid that the waves of glory and renown would entirely 
overflow, as the Red Sea overflowed the Egyptians. He 
was not like his predecessors, Professor Kuenen and: Pro- 
fessor Tiele, who were giants in themselves, Like Joshua 
and Caleb, they were not afraid of the giants, because 
they felt their own strength. The Canaanites, however, 
professed another religion, while the giants in this country 
were fellow believers; for it was quite true that the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and the Dutch Pro- 
testanten-Bond were sister communities. The latter, 
indeed, was a mere social and religious body, not at all an 
ecclesiastical institution, Its members belonged to various 
churches, including Catholics and Jews, all agreeing in 
the same principle of Protestantism, the same freedom 
and earnestness of thought and feeling. They were pre- 
paring the leaven which must penetrate society and trans- 
form the churches. The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association had a somewhat sectarian character, which 
its Dutch sister had not. He hoped that the one might 
increase within the churches, while the other might extend 
its influence within the large limits of English national 
life. The church would have to say to the Protestant 
principle what John the Baptist said to Jesus, “ He must 
increase, and I must decrease.” ‘There must always be 
differences. There was a time when England and 
Holland were governed by the same man, but he had 
different titles in the two countries. Among free Christ- 
ians there was but one language, though there were 
different pronunciations. All might be satisfied if reli- 
gious differences could be reduced to a mere difference 
of pronunciation. He was glad to say that the Dutch 
Association was following an excellent example set in 
England. It had long neglected singing, but it was now 
preparing collections of hymns to be sung in the churches. 
For the last two years the theological faculties in the 
universities had entirely lost their ecclesiastical character; 
they were organised by the States, and included men of 
all churches, or of no churches at all. They were now 
trying to do the same thing with regard to elementary 
religious instruction. Schools were being organised 
similar to English grammar schools, and the course of 
religious instruction for the boys and girls was being pre- 
pared by seven or eight theologians and ministers of 
various congregations. The Protestanten-Bond. was 
also establishing a school for religious teachers. They 
were convinced that there could be no really devout feel- 
ing without knowledge, that the heart and conscience 
should act together with intelligence. Some of their 
theological literature was widely spread, not only in 
Holland, but abroad. Last year he met an English 
gentleman at Zermatt, who, while gazing at the Matter- 
horn, said to his boy, who was by his side—“ There is a 
book you ought to read, ‘The Bible for Young People.’” 
He (Mr. Hamel) asked him if he was a Unitarian. “ No,” 
said he, “I am a physician, and if I belonged to the 
Unitarians I should lose half my practice. I hate the 
churches like the devil; and I think the Unitarian belief 
is the belief of the future.” But afterwards he said—“Can 
it soon become the religion of the future! Is not the 
ancient theology like that great mountain?” A few days 
afterwards he happened to meet Professor Tyndall, and he 
conversed with him about the stonefalls from the moun- 
tain. He asked the Professor if they would not at length 
diminish the volume of the mountain. _ “Oh, yes,” he 
replied; “he will come down, only give him time.” 
(Laughter.) He then remembered the remark of the 
English physician, and said to himself, “Yes, ancient 
theology will come down, the stones are already falling; 
only give him time.” (Applause. ‘ 

' Mr. Boros also responded. He said he should take 
with him the persenie’ recollections of his sojourn in 
this country. He was glad to take back with the 
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model of a really pure social life, which he confessed he 
could not see or learn in his own country. The reaf 
intimacy and simplicity everywhere to be seen in English 
Social life in 
England, too, was deeply connected with religious life, 
the basis of all being pure morality. 

The Rev. A. PAYNE proposed the next sentiment, “The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” They had, 
he said, to remember that their own prosperity really 
meant the prosperity of Christianity in general. They 
could not desire to make progress as a denomination. 
withou®carrying their thoughts beyond their own borders, 
and hoping for the progress of the liberal faith and mode 
of thought to which they were pledged. He desired the 
prosperity of the Association, however, on a ground which 
might seem inconsistent with the remark he had made— 
on the ground that it was the sphere of Unitarian propa- 
ganda. There was a feeling abroad that they ought not 
to devote themselves to the propagation of their religious. 
Outside the Association propagandism was not. 
their chief work, but within the borders of the Association 
it was their main object. They were banded together for 
the simple propagation of what they understood to be 
Unitarian Christianity. In the publication of their books, 
and in all the grants which they made, it was their great 
object to spread the views which were dear to their 
hearts as a means for the promotion of religious life in. 
the world. That was a duty demanded of them by the 
age in which they lived. Reference was often made to 
the church of the future. That church would be formed 
by the forces existing at the present time, of which their 
own Association was one. He prayed to God that they 
might be one of the most influential forces in the creation 
of that church; and he believed they would be so if they 
were faithful to the trust committed to them. But were 
they a strong force at the present time? In one sense 
they were, but they might be much stronger. It had been 
said at the meeting that if they did not make progress as 
a body their views of religious truth were exercising a 
greater influence upon the age; and he did not doubt it- 
They might become stronger if they had power to spend 
more money. Although, as he had been reminded by the 
secretary, the occasion was a festive one, he could not 
help alluding to that matter of money. When he under- 
took his charge at Newcastle he did so because there was 
a vast field for missionary labour round about that centre, 
and he was informed that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association would heartily support it. He 
believed that the Association had seen a good return for 
its money. Three new and distinct causes in the North 
had been established, while old ones had been sustained, 
and a great deal of seed had been sown broadcast amongst 
that large mining population. But the Association had 
been obliged to reduce its grant, and the work would have. 
to stand still. They could do something to sustain the 
work they had in hand, but there was a ery coming from 
other places to which they would have no power to 
respond. He was glad to think that the meetings this. 
year had been of a specially fraternal and conciliatory 
character. They were beginning to see that crochets, 
though they might be lawful, were not always expedient, 
and that the Association ought not to be the arena on 
which to fight out their sectional battles, but the hill of 
God from whence to proclaim the everlasting truths upon 
which they were all agreed. (Applause.) ; 

Mr. E. LAWRENCE here intimated that Mr. Bicknell 
had generously placed at the disposal of each member 
present a ticket for the gallery to see the fireworks. 

The Rev. H. IERSON then responded to the sentiment 
proposed by Mr. Payne. He said that the report which 
had been presented at the annual meeting, and the speech 
to which they had just listened, would enable them to. 
understand the real practical working interest that not 
only the secretary, but the whole body of the committee, 
could not help taking in the work entrusted to them, He 
was the last person to allow that the kind of difficu 
with which the report had to deal implied any sort of 
defection of any considerable number of the Unitarians 
of the country. There was every reason to believe that 
the c/ientéle on which they depended had enlarged, and 
was tending to increase year by year as the sh ed 
the Association became more clearly understood. — 
fact was, that the work had grown upon their hands, and 
the committee could only say, as the steward of a noble- 
man might say with regard to the management of his 
estates, if they increased in value the means to be em- 
ployed for their maintenance and improvement must 
necessarily increase also, That was the position of the 
Association. It had grown so large that it required a 
larger income to maintain it. He honoured the ion 
which he held because it had multiplied his frie all 
over the kingdom: but he had, shrunk from the task of 
saying to his friends in various parts of the country, “You 
must excuse the difficulty in which we find ourselves 
that we cannot meet our engagements, but that we 
make fresh ones, which we should be only to 
make.” ‘The work was growing wherever they 
feet. . Wherever ten Unitarians were faithful te 
they could gather congregations around them, 
that was necessary to build up a new community. F 
was saddened at the thought of drawing in for a tii *) anc 
he had never expected that it would fall to his lot to 
to read such a report as he had presented. He sk 
have been glad if Mr. Payne had not referred to | 
matter; but it was very natural that he should do so. — 
congregation at Newcastle had done a noble w 
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time-honoured sentiment, he said, had lessons for them 
even now. The time had not arrived when they could 
drop either of the terms of the motto; for neither civil nor 
religious liberty had accomplished its perfect work, and 
they were bound together by the indissoluble tie which 
united this world and the next. There were still required 
methods of adjustment of the conflict between civil rights 
and civil equality in regard to religion. As the churches 
grew stronger the difficulty would for a time increase. 
He had seen in his own district the greatest change 
among the clergy of the Established Church, who were 
perfectly willing to work in popular education and’ other 
tields of general labour ; and the increasing opportunities 
of such co-operation ought not to be neglected. While 
the clergy were entering into the daily social life of the 
villages, dissenters were doing little or nothing in that 
direction. He longed for a condition of perfect civil and 
religious liberty when the special privileges of certain 
churches would be removed. They might not be of one 
opinion as to the best means to be adopted, but the result 
was inevitable. It was only by taking an active part in 
the great rivalry now going on that they could expect to 
stand to the fore when the time came for the wider 
distribution of civil liberty which must take place when 
religious difficulties and jealousies were removed. They 
ought not to wait for the thing to be done for them, but 
should strive to render themselves worthy of the rewards 
of liberty when they came for distribution. He recom- 
mended them to watch with more sympathy than they 
had done every movement of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. They had failed towards their 
brethren across the Atlantic, and also towards the great, 
and he hoped, permanent Republic of France. (Applause.) 
‘They had failed in their sympathies with nations civilised 
and savage ; they had not always recognised the spirit of 
liberty when it took forms that were strange to them. If 
they did not awaken to a wider sympathy they would be 
narrowed to the limits of their own little island, however 
they might boast of their statesmen and the progress of 
their arms. 

The Rev. Dr. LAIRD COLLIER was the next speaker. 
He alluded to the work of the Unitarian Churches in 
America. He was not, he said, the voice of the American 
Unitarian Association, and he scarcely knew where he 
belonged. (Laughter.) He felt very much in the positioa 
of the Indian who, when strolling about the woods, and 
asked if he were lost, exclaimed, “ Me no lost, wigwam 
lost.’ Whether he was in America or England he was 
not lost, it was the wigwam! He wished he could say 
that the American churches were just now in the heart of 
an era; he was afraid they were in the heart only of an 
episode. They were certainly in the midst of a great 
spiritual and denominational revival. There had been an 
earnest movement amongst laymen for a national con- 
ference among thé Unitarian churches. Local conferences 
had been organised all over the country, and from that 
time to the present there had been nothing but prosperity 
in the Unitarian body. He would that the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association could be made the agent 
and vehicle of all their activities and all their benevolence, 
and that they could pene men that a body that would 
publish the works of Theodore Parker on the one hand, 
and the book of Mr. Thom on the other, was broad 
enough to include the generous sympathy and practical 
ot aadeemtaa of every Liberal Christian in Great Britain. 

“io aratoga last autumn nearly two thousand Unitarians 
met, and certain principles were there recognised, one 

of which was conciliation to the end of co-operation. The 
things that divided them were not principles, but were 
whims and prejudices, or, he would say mere opinions, 
and _— changed sometimes with the sun, certainly 
with the cycle of the year, while principles were eternal. 
‘The principle on which they had met was the great 
Christian principle of liberty; but they would remember 
that the promise was made not to one but to “two or three.” 
must get together and unite their hearts aud sym- 

jes before they could claim the promised presence of 

the Master. That man was the most civilised who by his 
culture, by his sympathy and helpfulness, was most related 

to every other man. (Applause.) ‘The next point was the 
law of cause and effect. What was proposed to be done? 
He for one believed in propaganda, and he believed in 
organisation everywhere. If they were going to do Chris- 
tian work they must adopt the right means. One of the 
first things they had learned in America was that if they 

_ wanted to multiply Unitarians they must organise for the 
Sahat For himself, he believed that men were made 
- sweeter, the better, and the purer for being Unitarians. 


q 

Ean ) Many persons said that Unitarians were 
_ cold and lacked enthusiasm. If they would go with him 
to his congregation at Bradford they would sce how warm 


and sympathetic they were. It was tot in reality coldness 
lek of enthusiasm which characterised them, but there 
was perhaps among them a little want of what he might 
call religious expression. During the civil war in America, 
when President Lincoln was on the point of issuing his 
; mation of emancipation, a committee of ministers 
‘to him, “You must issue it if you would have God on 
- side.” He hesitated for a moment, the tears ran 
is cheeks, and he said, “Gentlemen, it does not 
ne to get God on. my side, but I am profoundly 
day and night to place myself and my country 
ide.” In like manner it should not concern 
God or to get success on their side, but he 
ve and woman would strive day and 
‘forgetting and God-loving, to place themselves 
eforth and for ever on the side of God, which was the 
of truth and the side of humanity. (Applause.) 
Ge. a vote of thanks to Mr. Wright 
the services they had rendered to 


s Wricur briefly acknowledged the com- 
y, K. M. SCHERMERHORN was the next speaker. 

¢ 2a etsy ie mee A of the American 
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be held in April next. He explained the steps that had 
been taken to make ita success. Amongst other things 
he said it had been decided to build a memorial chapel at 
Newport, Channing’s birthplace. The land had been 
purchased, and it was proposed to lay the memorial-stone 
as part of the proceedings of the celebration, An oppor- 
tunity was afforded to all who desired to contribute to the 
memorial, and he had no doubt it would be largely 
embraced by English Unitarians. 

A vote of thanks having been unanimously accorded to 
the Stewards, Mr. Bicknell resigned the chair, which was 
taken by the new president, Mr. DAvID MARTINEAU, who 
expressed his sense of the high honour that had been 
conferred upon him by his election to that office. He 
said he deeply felt the responsibility to the position, and 
he hoped he might be able to be of some slight use to the 
Association. 


fulfilled the duties of his office. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. ALLEN, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. BICKNELL briefly acknowledge the compliment. 
He said he had been on the Committee thirty-one years, 
and he could hardly look forward to many years’ service 
in the future; but if his past experience could be of any 
use to the Association he should be glad to place his 
services at its disposal. 

The proceedings were agreeably diversified by the 
Latin grace, and several glees and songs given in admir- 
able style under the direction of Mrs. Clara Suter and 
Mr. Chaplin Henry. 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

The proceedings of the week were brought to a close by 
the usual annual Conference of Ministers at Dr. Williams’ 
Library on Friday evening, in connection with the London 
Ministers’ Meeting. Thirty-four ministers were present 
presided over by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. An admir- 
able paper was read by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, of 
Chesterfield, on the question, “Is the Proclamation of the 
Gospel or the Propagation of New Truths the Mission of 
the Modern Preacher?” A long and valuable discussion 
followed, in which the Chairman, the Revs. H. Solly, 
W. H. Channing, J. E. Carpenter, H. Ierson, A Chalmers, 
and others, took part. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


THE annual meeting of this Association, preceded by a 
breakfast, took place at the Freemason’s Tavern, on 
Friday the 6th inst., a very large number of members and 
friends of the Association being present. 

On the motion of Mr. I. M. Wang, the Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG was elected to preside over the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN called upon Mr. I. M. Wade, the hon. 
secretary, Who read the report of the committee, which 
was frequently applauded. Mr. Wade read a letter from 
Dr. Martineau expressing his regret at being prevented 
from attending the meeting. 

The TREASURER read his report, which stated that the 
receipts from various sources during the year had 
amounted to £1,082. 11s. 10d.; and the disbursements, 
including £427. 1s. 1od. due to the treasurer at the com- 
mencement of the year, to £1,534. 7s. The balance due 
to the treasurer had increased by about £24, and was now 
£451. 11s. 2d. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his doubts that he could 
say anything adequate to fall from the presidential chair, 
but as that was a business meeting brevity would be pro- 
bably regarded as of the highest merit in any address that 
might be delivered. It had been a constant regret to him 
that it had been impossible for him to become a regular 
weekly labourer in a Sunday school. He had only been 
able to place himself in an honorary post upon the staff of 
the Sunday school with which he was connected, and he 
congratulated those before him, probably most of them 
practical teachers, on their grand privilege in being able 
to devote their time and energy toa labour of such un- 
paralleled importance and holiness. They would all have 
been struck by the statement in the report as to the 
response which had beenmade to Mr. Nettlefold’s generous 
offer to bear half the cost of books ordered by the Sun- 
day schools. Of the large number of Sunday schools con- 
nected with that Association, but an insignificant fraction 
had availed themselves of the offer. Although the offer 
had been advertised and brought in every way under the 
notice of the Sunday schools, he could only think that 
they did not thoroughly realise the offer which was made 
to them. The comparatively small number of schools in 
the district with which he was connected had availed 
themselves of Mr. Nettlefold’s kindness to the extent of 
zoo volumes. ‘The literature published by their Society, 
taken all in all, he believed to be unparalleled in the 
literature of this country for its specific purpose—for the 
infusion of religious ideas and intelligent religious thought 
into the minds of the young. Their literature, if once 
known outside the bounds of Unitarianism, amongst liberals 
of all denominations, would be highly appreciated. He 
knew many liberal churchmen and churchwomen who 
used many of their publications, and he believed if they 
could succeed in getting their publications into the 
ordinary trade channels, that they would find a response 
on the part of the general public for which they would be 
little prepared. He deeply regretted that the balance 
sheet year after year had such a tale to tell, for there 
could not be a nobler and more valuable work than theirs. 
He was delighted to find from the report that it was con- 
templated to pay, during the ensuing year, similar atten- 
tion to the younger classes to that which had been so 
admirably and adequately paid to the elder classes. He 
hoped that when the books appeared it would be seen 
that the ns who compiled the books had risen to the 
magnitude of their task, and had succeeded in writing 
young enough for those who were to be their readers. He 

not see why such a series of hand books should not 


sent friends of the Association. The School Bo in 


| (Applause.) 
Mr. Wade proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring | 
president for the admirable manner in which he had | 


Birmingham had been ridiculed on account of a proposal 
which emanated from it to give to the scholars moral 
instruction apart from Biblical instruction. It appeared 
to him that their body was the only one able and qualified 
to prepare such hand-books as the Birmingham School 
Board would require for the purpose, and that they alone 
had realised the fact that moral instruction of the highest 
and holiest nature might be given independently, in any 
direct sense, of Biblical literature; and that while they had 
a larger and fuller appreciation of the true value of 


| that literature, they had so understood its spirit that they 


could infuse that spirit into general moral instruction 
without direct and immediate dependence upon that litera- 


ture itself. He would like to see such hand-books used in 
unsectarian Board Schools and other places where the 
name of Unitarian had perhaps never been pronounced. 


He supposed they would all be agreed that 
if there was to be teaching at all that teaching should be 
on a system; and if their Sunday schools were to be 
Sunday schools, then there must be teaching. One of the 
questions in the near future was how far the school con- 
stitution should remain unchanged; how far they were to 
remain actually Sunday schools more or less on the model 
of the day school; how far they should adopt changes 
recommended in the direction of churches, nurseries, 
clubs, or homes; and how far they should retain the 
purely school constitution which at present characterised 
them. When they had systematic teaching in a school, it 
appeared to him that to test the quality of that teaching 
was a wisething to do. But whatever examinations they 
had they must leave absolute liberty not only to every 
association and school, but to every teacher as to whether 
classes should be submitted to examination or not. 
(Hear, hear.) The error which had been committed was 
that when they had given that liberty to a school or 
teacher they had extended it to the scholar, who had been 
allowed to say independently of the advice of his teacher 
whether he would submit or not for examination. They 
had heard from the pulpit in Essex-street, on Wednesday 
last, that truth was to be valued as a means. towards 
work. He felt that all truth had a sacredness of its own 
not merely as a means, but as an end: that everything in. 
this universe of God that is, is holy; that to know what is 
and what is not is in itself a thing to be desired; and that 
the child who is brought up with an infusion of this 
knowledge, who is to know the physical constitution of 
the bodies of nature, and the spiritual constitution of man, 
that child, independently of all active work which may 
proceed from that, is a higher, better, and nobler being 
for the truth which has been infused into it. It was neces- 
sary that, in the great work in which their Association 
was engaged, greater enthusiasm and perseverence should_ 
be cultivated in the future than had actuated them in the 
past. He sometimes feared that in spite of their great 
advances in material civilisation, in scientific knowledge, 
in the winning of liberty and freedom, they were yet in 
some respects living in puny times. It did not seem to 
him that the dignity of self-sacrifice, or the grandéur of 
long-continued perseverance was as highly appreciated in 
the days in which they lived as it was in the days of their 
fathers. When he looked at the great examples the past 
had left them of hard toil and noble work, independently 
of personal reward in great and holy causes, he desired to 
see young men and women in the present day consecra- 
ted to the same high and holy work. Probably all of 
them must feel that there had passed away quite recently 
one whose example of continued perseverance, self- 
sacrifice, and loyalty to that which he held to be true and 
good, they all in their various spheres of labour would do 
well toimitate. He alluded to that great and holy man 
William Lloyd Garrison. (Applause.) If their young 
people would compare the story of his prolonged martyr- 
dom with the martyrdom of history, they would feel that 
heroism and greatness of soul had not died out of the 
human race. (Applause.) Garrison, at moments when, 
the whole of his country was blind to the hideous evils of 
slavery, lighted a torch, and for a time held it in his own 
hand alone, which afterwards spread its light throughout 
the world, and compelled that institution to give place to 
institutions of freedom, at a time when even Em-rson said 
thatit was a mistake to associate for agitation, and called 
upon persons to meditate and to speak musically rather 
than to labour in the great cause of human freedom. 
When the saintly Channing from the tenderness of his 
heart rebuked Garrison and his colleagues for not speaking 
in terms of politeness of the Southern slaveholder 
Garrison, despised and persecuted, carried on his noble 
work, setting to this modern world an example for which 
they might search the pages of history almost in vain. 
There were evils rampant amongst them which required 
the refined conscience of Garrison to detect them and 
labour against them. They required the clearness with 
which he saw the horrors of American slavery. They 
required to see how dire is the despotism of sin, how evil 
is the oppression of ignorance; and they required to give 
their labours to the removal of those spiritual and intel- 
lectual slaveries which still bind mankind in chains and 
prevent the advance of the kingdom of God. The voice 
of God called loudly to young men and women of the 
present day, in the full enjoyment of all our civilisation, 
liberties, refinement, and Christianity, to take up work in 
the Sunday school, or wheresoever it might be, for the 
furthering of the kingdom of God and the bringing about 
of the bright day when there should be peace on earth 
and goodwill among men. It was easy to deaden their 
consciences so as to live even happily in the midst of evil 
and sin: it was hard to train their consciences to that 
holy temper with which, wherever they saw evil, they 
should feel that at the cost of self they must fight against 
it. They were all called to cherish and nurture their 
conscience until their only rest should be in toiling, and 
their only peace in warring against evil. (Applause.) 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND ON CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


The Rey. Professor DRUMMOND moved: “That the 
reports of the committee and treasurer now read be 
received and adopted.” ‘The reports dealt with topics that 
required deep consideration, but he felt disposed to leave 
them in the hands of those practically engaged in 
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conducting Sunday schools. Referring to the nature of 
the teaching given in his particular schools, he said there 
was a great variety of opinions, and the teachers were 
left in perfect freedom, and in going from one school or 
class to another very much variety would be found. 
There was one direction in which all united—that was, 
that they were all engaged to the best of their power in 
teaching liberal religion. Cardinal Newman had said 
that one thing he could look with satisfaction upon was 


that he had striven to resist the spirit of liberalism in | 


religion: but they considered that that one thing was that 
which prevented him from speaking as a great prophet | 
and father to his countrymen. Cardinal Newman said | 
that liberalism in religion led to absolute infidelity and 
ended in the ruin of souls. Liberalism in religion, the | 
speaker said, was founded upon the recognition of certain 
very positive truths, which were briefly these: that the | 
human mind had an indefeasible right to follow the 
dictates of its own conscience, and under the leadings of 
that conscience to seek for religious truth with all the 
resources God has placed at its disposal; and therefore 
was bound to afford to others precisely those divine rights 
which it has first recognised in itself. If they taught 
their scholars that, he believed they taught them the 
root of all true religion. If they could bring the young 
soul to feel within itself a divine voice to which it 
might listen, that was the ground from which all the 
flowers and fruits of righteousness would grow. If they 
could bring them to feel that an absolute surrender to this 
divine authority was the noblest aim of life, instead of 
leading young people into infidelity they were leading 
them into that which alone could make life grand, manly 
and worthy of the children of God. (Applause.) One 
of the best means by which they could impress the young 
mind was through the medium of biography: by teaching 
the young to love and revere the grand forms of goodness 
which had adorned our race. The alternative to liberalism 
was to dictate to our fellow men and to try to force them. 
The Romish church had written the meaning of intolerance 
in lines of blood. It meant going back to all the horrors 
of the middle ages; but young people were not going to 
be won over to those terrible superstitions again. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed that the great ideal of life which 
Christ planted in the world was taking possession of men’s 
souls, and that in spite of doubts, difficulties, and 
despondencies, sin would be blotted out at last, and that 
men would find their ideal uniting as sons of God; that 
justice, peace, and love would reign upon the earth, and 
at last the kingdom of God would come wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. P. ALLEN, of King’s Lynn, in seconding the 
resolution, stated that the orthodox society had declined 
to receive his Sunday school into their Association, and 
on behalf of several schools in the Eastern counties he 
expressed their wish to join this Association. He sug- 
gested the compilation of a new hymn book suitable for 
children. 

The Rev. H. IERSON, at the request of Mr. Manfield 
the president of the North Midland Sunday School 
Association, explained the reason of his absence from the 
meeting. Mr. Manfield had said that as soon as a con- 
gregation got together one of the first things they ought 
to do, if they wished to prosper and keep together, was to 
establish Sunday schools. 

Mr. S. TAYLER, referring to the  treasurer’s 
deficiency, promised, as secretary of the Stamford-street 
Schools, to raise a contribution of £5. 

Mrs. BARROWS urged the importance of keeping in 
sight scholars above 16 years of age, and suggested the 
formation of Bands of Hope. The elder scholars wee 
a great unused power, and they might be utilised as 
a means of reducing the suffering consequent upon 
drunkenness. 

Mr, CORKRAN would recommend in Bands of Hope 
the divisions existing in Church of England societies for 
teetotallers, and those who were not exactly teetotallers, 
but had sufficient self-control to avoid excess. He also 
spoke in favour of modifications of the hymn book. 

The Rev. Professor J. E. CARPENTER moved: “That 
this meeting, being of opinion that the Young Days 
magazine is well calculated to exert a good influence on 
the younger children of our Sunday schools, regrets to 
iearn that its circulation is so greatly insufficient to meet 
the cost of publishing it, and would impress upon the 
teachers and others interested in the success of the work 
the important assistance they might render by keeping 
the magazine and its contents before the attention of the 
children.” He would urge as strongly as he possibly 
could the necessity of supporting that periodical. The 
circulation only reached 3,000 copies, and 15,000 must ‘be 
sold to defray the cost of production. By inducing 
children to take it a taste for purer and better literature 
than that which was widely circulated would be promoted. 
If the publication died out nothing would take its place. 
Not every Association would find a treasurer to put down 
£00 to help to reduce the balance. (Applause.) He 
cited an instance of a boy who had robbed his father’s 
till, and confessed that he had been induced to do so by 
reading Dick Turpin and publications of that character. 

The Rey. CAREY WALTERS, of Whitchurch, seconded 
the resolution, and said that unless during this year the 
circulation of Young Days were at least Cebled, there 
would be no possibility of its paying working expenses. 
Chere was abundant room for that periodical, it was 
worthy of support, and he should do his utmost to extend 
its circulation. 

The Rey. RICHARD SHAEN suggested that the periodical 
should contain articles on temperance and the Peace 
question. 3 , 

The Rev. A. W. WORTHINGTON said that if they could 
not all obtain donations they could all sell Young Days, 
and the sale of stock would reduce the treasurer’s outlay. 

Mr. C. J. STREET moved: “That this meeting desires 
to express the conviction that, though the channels of 
Sunday school influence are in a very large extent changed, 
the call for religious work among the young is as urgent 
as ever, and this gathering of friends heartily interested 
in Sunday school work extends its sympathy to all who 
are labouring in the same field, and earnestly invites the 


co-operation of others who have not yet joined the 
number.” 

The Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED seconded the resolution, 
Referring to Mrs. Barrow’s remarks, he said that if they 
treated their old scholars as friends it would be easy not 
to lose sight of them. 

Mr. David MaRTINEAU moved: “That this meeting 
desires to offer a cordial welcome to the Rev. P. M. Hig- 
ginson, M.A., and Mr John Reynolds, the honorary 
secretaries and representatives of the Manchester District 


) Sunday School Association; to Mr. M. P. Manfield, the 


president and representative of the North Midland 
Association ; to the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, and Mr. Alderman 
Mathers, as representing the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Association; to the Revs. D. Maginnis, and T. B. Broad- 
rick, as representing the Midland Section Union Sunday 
School Association; and to the Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., 
as representing the Ulster Sunday School Association.” 

The Rev. T. W. FRECKLETON seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. P. M. HIGGINSON, in responding, urged that 
examinations should be purely voluntary. If they could 
throw themselves into sympathy with the amusements of 
young people, he believed they would be a means of 
refuge their whole life. 

Mr. Alderman MATHERS said that he found a tendency 
towards bad discipline in schools, and all teachers with 
whom he had consulted ascribed it to the influence of 
Board schools. 

The Rev. A. GORDON, of Belfast, likewise responded, 
and informed the meeting what was being done in Irish 
Sunday schools. 

Mr. PINNOCK, of Newport, proposed: “ That the thanks 
of this meeting be given to the ladies and gentlemen who 
have served on the committee during the past year, and 
that the following be the officers and committee for the 
year ensuing:—Treasurer: F, Nettlefold. Esq. Hon. 
Sec.: Mr. I. M. Wade. Assistant Secretary: Rev. J. 
Taylor. Committee: Miss Preston, Miss Teschemacher, 
Miss Pritchard; Messrs. R. Bartram, H. Jeffery, F. W. 
Stanley, S. S. Tayler, F. W. Turner, and the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., with the aid of the principal and pro- 
fessors of Manchester New College, when scholarly 
reference is required on the subject of books. Auditor: 
Messrs. J. T. Preston and W. Titford.” 

The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD seconded the resolution. 

Mr. H. BLESSLEY, of Portsmouth, said that one of our 
chief duties in life was to pay our way. He therefore 
proposed a resolution: “That this meeting earnestly 
requests that those congregations throughout the country 
who have not hitherto sent an armual subscription to the 
funds of the Sunday School Association, will favour the 
Society with at least one subscription during the ensuing 
year.” : 

‘ Mr. T. COLFOX seconded the resolution. 

The Hon. SEc. explained that the Association did not 
wish to live by subscriptions, but by the sale of its works. 

The whole of the resolutions were carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Nettlefold, terminated the proceedings. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


BARNARD CASTLE.—On Friday evening, 6th inst., a most 
interesting lecture was delivered by the Rev. Joseph Lee, on 
‘Sammy Hick, the Village Blacksmith.” A hymn was sung 
and prayer offered by the Rev. 41. Perfect, Independent minister, 
and Robert Arrowsmith, Esq., one of the leading Wesleyans, 
took the chair. The Zeesdale Mercury says:—The salient 
features in the character of this somewhat eccentric .but elevated 
Methodist preacher were touched off in Mr. Lee’s most felicitous 
style, and elicited the most enthusiastic applause of the large 
and respectable audience. An interesting episode in the meeting 
was the reading of some extracts from the journal of Sammy 
Hick, in his own handwriting. A liberal collection was taken 
at the close for repairing the transept wall and to form a fund 
for building a chapel-keeper’s house. 

BELFAST: HOPETON-sTREET CHURCH.—On Thursday even- 
ing, the 5th inst., in connection with the cottage services which 
have been so successful, the first open-air service of this season 
was held on a plot of land in the immediate neighbourhood, 
when the Revs. J. C. Street and D. Thompson conducted the 
proceedings, The remarks made by the Rey. J. C. Street from 
St. John iv., 34, ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me, and to finish His work,” were listened to with rapt attention 
by an appreciative audience of about 100 persons. ymns and 
prayers formed part of the service, and at the close tracts and 
leaflets were distributed. As was announced, it is intended to 
hold a weekly meeting of this character during the summer, 
besides a cottage service in the vicinity on Wednesday evenings, 
to which all friends are welcome. ; 

BRADFORD: CHAPEL LANE SuNDAY ScHooL.—On Whit 
Monday the teachers and scholars of this school had their usual 
Whitsuntide festival. A most enjoyable afternoon was spent at 
Peckover Hall, Woodhall Hills, near Laisterdyke, the residence 
of Mr. Mossman, where they were joined by the Rev. Dr. Laird 
Collier, a good number of friends, and the teachers and scholars 
of the Laisterdyke and Idle schools. Towards evening the 
parties returned to Chapel Lane School, where nearly 400 sat 
down to an excellent tea with an excellent appetite, after which 
they assembled in the upper schoolroom to hear congratulatory 
speeches, which terminated the day’s proceedings. 

Briprort.—On Sunday week the Rev. R. L. Carpenter 
a discourse on ‘‘William Lloyd Garrison,” which is 
reported in a local paper. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Sunday school anniversary was held on 
the 8th inst., when special sermons were apa by the Rev. 
J. Crowther Hirst, and a selection of hymns “i effectively 
sung by the children, under the leadership of Mr. W. Hailing, 
A number of beautiful flowering plants were ranged 
pulpit, and each scholar was provided with a bouquet 


ve 
lly 


near the- 


the kindness of a member of the congregation. The 
amounted to about £9. | 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD, DEVON.—On Sunday last the Rev. E. | 
H. Bollard, of Ce here, e pulpits with | 
the Rev. W. H. 
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| upon to accept the resignation of our worthy minister, the 
I f 


Rev. J. G. Slater, in consequence of his having accepted a 
“unanimous call to the pulpit of the Old Road 


hapel, 
Middleton,” and hereby express a hope that the change 


may be 


| a blessing to himself and family, 


KEIGHLEY.—A course of lectures by the Rev. Geo. Wooller 
on “* Hebrew History and Literature” has just been delivered 
here, the sixth being given last week. 


Newry.—On Thursday evening the weekly meeting of the 
Non-subscribing Temperance Society was held, Mr. Robert 
M ‘Alpine, in the absence, owing to illness, of the Rey. J. A. 


Crozier, presiding. The meeting was altogether a very enjoyable 
and profitable one, the performance of thé bend teehiee very 
creditable, and betokening careful training. 

SOUTHAMPTON : THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIoUR,—At the 
request of the minister—the Rev. D. Amos—the Rey. 

Gisby, of Rademon, officiated on Sunday last and addressed the 
Sunday school in the afternoon. | 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—On Sunday evening, the 8th inst., the 

Rev. W. Stoddart, B.A., gave the last of a course of lectures 
which he has been delivering at intervals during the past winter 
and spring. The subject was, ‘‘Hell a lie, and a foul libel 
against God.” Large posters announcing the lecture had been _ 
freely posted in the town, and the result was a crowded audience, 
which included all classes of persons, from the Secularist to the 
Gospel Missioner. That these discourses have awakened a 
widespread interest in the town is evidenced by the consoling 
fact that the permanent evening congregations have been largely 
increased since Mr. Stoddart’s coming here a year ago. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that the old members of the con- 
gregation do not afford so much encouragement to their minister 
as they might, by attending the Sunday morning services more 
regularly. The local press have a more or less lengthy paragraph 
of items from the previous Sunday’s sermon almost every week, 
and the Stockton Examiner has published in full the sermons that 
were delivered in connection with the Gilchrist lectures. Of 
course a good deal of opposition has been raised by these 
aggressive movements, and our minister has been denounced 
from more than one pulpit in the town. A pamphlet, written 
by a local celebrity, has been extensively advertised and sold. 
The title it bears is Pulpit Infidelity, and it professes to be a 
refutation of Mr. Stoddart’s sermon on ‘* The Bible and Science: 
do not agree.” The opinion of the majority of his readers, even 
orthodox ones, seems to be that Mr. Taylor had better have left 
his self-assigned task for an abler pen. This shows that the 
religious feeling of the public at large is being stirred, Some 
have found fault with Mr. Stoddart’s ‘‘ posters,” but there is a 
great deal of truth in the saying, ‘‘If the mountain won’t come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the meuntain.” . the: 
Unitarianism is making most satisfactory progress in ‘ton, 
and it is hoped that in future our liberal faith may take ong oa : 
hold on our ‘‘hard-headed,” sturdy Nort than it 
done in the past. “a 
WuitcnurcH, SALoP.—On Monday, the gth inst., the 
scholars of the Free Christian Church had their annual treat at 
the farm of Mr. John Gresty, Woodhouses. teach nd 
scholars marche through the principal streets of th 
carrying flags and banners, an er he banc 
3rd Shropshire Rifles. At the outskirts of the t 
met by conveyances kindly lent by various fri 
driven out to the farm. Then, despite the he 
very pleasant afternoon and evening were spent, 
tion having been made by Mr, and Mrs. Gresty for 
About 250 sat down to tea, after which the co 
increased. Dancing and other games were in 
were run for by the children, and oranges and n 
distributed. Before the children left three | 
given for Mr. and Mrs. Gresty and all who 
helped in the day’s enjoyment, for Captain 
Rey. W. Carey Walters. 


CORRESPONDEN 


INCREASE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO * 
AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASS 
To the Editors.—Reporting the business mee 
and Foreign Unitarian Association held last we 
I showed, from the subscriptions, that there was 
the support given to the Association. This ha 
to the facts. I stated that the subscriptions in 
were £593. odd; in 1872, £734; in 1873, £811 
figures for 1874;) in 1875, £844; in 1876, , 
1,331; and in 1878, £1,510. Thus the sul 
steadily and rapidly increased, especially dur 
years. © These facts are important, and ought to be 
While writing, let me add that I do not thin! 
in stating that the decision of the committee not 
notice of motion in reference to the Zulu war “ w: 
by the meeting.” All the indications of feeling 
way; but the matter was waived because the 
been refused a place on the agenda, there was 
proper method of bringing it on, and all were anx: 
dissension.—Yours very truly, RIcHARD A, 
Nottingham, June 10, 1879, idee 


“YOUNG DAYS.” bi - 


To the Editors.—1 was very sorry to learn from ' 
the Sunday School Association that.a loss of ; 
last year by the publication of Young Days, 
is one’ of the best magazines for-the young 
greatly regret to see it discontinued, — nt 
suggest the following as one way of increasin 
pn eat of our schools should club together 
‘only be a few pence for each person), so 
hoaehts and sold or given—as may be tk 
child in their respective schools. I inte 
school at Clarence Road, Kentish To: 
teachers will i ate with m 
shall circulate some 200 copies a month, 
fore. If this be done in all the schools 
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BRITIsH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, in 
Essex-street Chapel, June 4th, 1879. 


After the a Service, conducted by the Rev. Joun Wricut, B.A., 
was 


the preacher 


and the Rev. D, Maatynis, the Chair 
t. 


the 
taken by Henry S. BicKNELL, Esq., the Presiden! 


The Treasurer's Accounts and the Report of the Executive Committee 
having been read, the following Resolutions were passed :— 


Moved by Rev. A. W. WorTHINGTON ; seconded by Rev. H. Eacuus: 


1. That the Reports of the Committee and Treasurer be received and 
adopted, and printed for circulation. 


Moved by Mr. Hersert New; seconded by Rev. T. W. FreckKLeTon : 
2. That Mr. David Martineau be requested to accept the office of President 


for the ensuing year. 


Moved by Rey. E. R. Grant; seconded by Rev. ‘T. DuNKERLEY: 
3. That the Vice-Presidents and Home and Foreign Correspondents be 


elected as follows :— 


Vice-PRESIDENTS = 


William Blake, Esq., 
Lady Bo’ , Exeter. 
te Boys, .» Brighton. 

+» Liv 1. 
B thee M.P 
Macclesfield. sia ’ 


S. W. Browne, Esq., London. 
e Buckton, Es Leeds 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., London. 
F Esq., Nottinghain, 
ine Clephan, -» Gateshead-on- 


yne. ° 
Joseph Cliff, Esq., J.P., Leeds. 
Chas. Cochrane, Esq., tourbridge. 


T. Colfox, .» J.P., Bridport. 
F. Collier, at el 2 
Gosfield 
Hall, Halstead, Esse: 
H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., Bir- 


Seaemet Soortanid, Esa., 

iaah ihookes, Esq., Bolton. 

“MI Dattishire, Esq., Belfast. 
Den 


dy, -, Manchester. 
wson, .» Norwich. 
" » +, Dury, 

Ellis, =e J.P., Maidstone. 
Richard Enfield, E'sq,, Nottingham, 
Edward Enfield, oN on. 

W. Evans, Esq., i 
Joshua Fielden ., M.P., Nutfield 


Henry Fordham, Esa. Reyston. 


vid Can, Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 
John Grey, s ; Summerseat, 
ae 


: Esq.,, Pendleton. 
ae: 8 aoe pfieg Balas Say 


Esq., F.R.S., London. 
; Swansea, 
Thomas Hincks, B.A., F.R.S., 
ul Loam Esq., Mansfield. 

Si et 


Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Not- 


S M.A. Stockport. 
"A. N. Blatchford, B.A. Bristol. 
ot Einanaley, * Some 


, Md le 


Rev Tw. Gtianell kexcter 


Clarke, FL.S., Birming- 


AD Sain. 


. Arthur Kenrick, Esq., Birmingham. 
ames Kitson, Esq., Leeds. 
Alderman Wm. Lawrence, London, 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., 
Ald., M.P., London. 
Edwin Lawrence, Esq., LL.B., 
ae Ta Esq., J.P., Leed 
oseph Lupton, .» J-P., Leeds. 
I E. Mace, Esq., Tenterden. 
{. P. Manfield, Esq., Northampton. 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, Brixton. 
C. Moore, Esq., Bath. 
I. R. Mott, Esq., Birmingham. 
lage Murch, Esq., Bath. 
ev. S. C. Nelson, Downpatrick. 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., London. 
Herbert New, Esq., Evesham. 
Prof. F. W. Newman, Esg., Weston- 
super- Mare. 
H. Follett Osler, a &- Birmingham. 
Alfred Paget, Esq., Leicester. 


R. Peacock, Esq., Gorton Hall. 
R. N. Philips, Esq., M.P., Man- 
chester. 


Robert Pinnock, Esq., J.P., New- 
port, Isle of Wight 
. T. Preston, Esq., London. 
. P. Price, Esq., Tibberton Court, 
near Gloucester, 
W. Rathbone, Esq., M.P. 
H Rawson, Esq., Manchester. 
Dr. Ritchie, The Grove, Belfast. 
Rev. J. Robberds, B.A., Cheltenham. 
W. Robertson, Esq., Belfast. 
Dr. Russell, Birmingham. 
Rev. Dr. Sadler, London. 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., London. 
. B. Smith, Esq., London.. 
ev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, Carmarthen 
Rey. Robert Spears, London. 
The Right Hon. James Stansfield, 
M.P., London. | 
9 7 ala London. 
. F. Lagart, Esq., Lewes. 
S. Seaward Tayler, Esq., London, 
Rev. J. H. Thom, Live ’ 
er J. Thomas, Esq., Bristol. 
ames Thornely, Esq., Gee Cross. 
ohn Tribe, Esq., Rochester. 
ohn Troup, Esq., London. 
oO arren, Esq., Edinburgh. 
ev. G. H. Wells, M.A., Gorton. 
Rev. E. Whitfield, Ilminster. 
Rev. C. Wicksteed, B.A., Croydon. 
P. J. Worsley, Esq., Clifton. 
James Wrigley, Esq., Windermere. 


Home CorrESPONDENTS: 


Rey. T. Leyland, Burnley. 
Ww. es Sq-, Warrington. 

. E. Mace, jun., Esq., Tenterden. 

. M‘Calmont, Esq., Belfast. 
Rey. D. innis, Stourbridge. 
Rey. } E. Manning, M.A., Swansea. 
Rev. J. T. Marriott, Manchester. 
Rey. D. Matts, Ballymoney. 
Rev. W. Mellone, Kidderminster. 
Rev. t = Montgomery, Chester. 


Rev. Odgers, M.A., Liverpool. 
Rev. A. Payne, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Rev. H. W. Perris, Norwich. 
Rev. R. Pilcher, B.A., Warrington. 
Rev. W. A. Pope, Chelmsford. 
Rev. C. T. Poynting, Manchester. 
Samuel Reid, .. Swansea, 
Few. Nien ee jab ei 
rge Ruck, ., Maidstone. 

. Scott, Esq., Leeds. 

ev. R. Shaen, M.A., Royston. 
Rev. W. Sharman, Plymouth. 
Rev. J. G. Slater, Mossley. 
T. H. Smith, Esq., Carmarthen. 
B. K. Spencer, Tan, Southampton. 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Manchester, 
Rev. J. C. Street, Belfast. 
A. O’D. Taylor, Esq., Belfast. 
Rev. D. Thompson, Belfast. 
Rev. T. Timmins, Portsmouth. 
Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., Dukinfield. 
Rev. D, Walmsley, B.A., Bury. 
Rev. W. C, Walters, Whitchurch. 
Rev. F. W. Walters, Glasgow. 
Rey. C. H. Wellbeloved, York. 
Rev. W. Whitelegge, M A., Cork. 
Rev. H. Williamson, Dundee. 
€. Woollen, Esq., Sheffield. 
Rev. A.. W. Worthington, B.A., 

Mansfield. 


Rev. Jeffery Worthington, London. 
Rev. Jone Wren, BA., Bath. 


ForeiGn CorresponvEent. 


Iceland. 
Rey. M. Jochumsson. 


merica. 

Rey. Dr. Bellows, New York. 
Rey. Robert Collyer, Chicago. 
Rev. Brooke Herford, se 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, Springfield, Mass. 


A 


Mrs, me. 
Rev. J. H. Smith, Sydney. 


India. 
Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Calcutta. 
Rev. William Roberts. Madras. 


by Rev. A. N. BLatcurorp, B.A.: 


_| Vice-Presidents and Home Correspondents shall be elected out of 


‘Council. 


Moved by Rev. T. L. MARSHALL; seconded by Mr. E. Lawrence, and 
Rev. T. Tiumins: 


5. That the required number of the Executive Committee be filled up by the 
addition of the Rev. Jeffery Worthington. 


Moved by Mr. J. T. Hart; seconded by Mr. Hernert BRAMLEY: 


6. That the following gentlemen be appointed to the respective offices for the 
ensuing Seok reasurer, Mr. 5. S. Tayler; Secretary, Rev. Henry 
Terson; Solicitor, Mr. Walter C. Vennin ; Trustees, Mr, D. Mar- 
tineau, Mr. H. S. Bicknell, Sir James C. Lawrence, Bart., M.P., and 
Mr. S, S. Tayler; Auditors, Mr. N. M. Tayler, Mr. Henry Sharpe, 
and Mr. Jesse Fagg. 


Moved by the Prestpent; seconded by Mr. Jas. Hopcoop : 


7. That this meeting fully sympathises with the regret with which the com- 
mittee have received the resignation of Mr. Henry Y. Brace of his 
office as assistant secretary, and, heartily joining in the testimony 

iven in their report to his long and valuable service to the Associa- 
tion, trusts that his retirement may contribute towards the speedy 
recovery of his wonted health and strength. 


Moved by Mr. S. S. TAytLeR; seconded by Mr. C. J. G. Ertoart: 


8. That the roth and 19th Rules of the Association, relating to the mode of 
election of the Vice-Presidents and Home Correspondents and of the 
Executive Committee, be amended in the form recommended by the 
Council, as follows :— 


ro. At the Annual General Meeting to be held as hereinafter provided, 
there shall be chosen a President, whose duty it shall be to take the chair 
during his continuance in office at alt meetings of the Association, its 
Council, Committee, and Sub-committees, at which he may be present. At 
the same meeting, Vice-Presidents shall be chosen, one of whom (if present) 
shall in the absence of the President take the chair at such meetings as 
aforesaid. There shall also be appointed Correspondents both in the Home 
and Foreign Departments, who shall be requested from time to time to 
correspond with the Association through its officers, supply information 
when required, and furnish annual or occasional reports of the state and 
ag of Unitarianism in their respective districts. The nomination of 

ice-Presidents and Home Correspondents shall be made in the manner 
following. At the last meeting of the Council prior to the Annual General 
Meeting of the Association, the Executive Committee shall present for 
consideration the existing lists of Vice-Presidents and Home Correspondents, 
with such revisions and alterations as may be thought desirable, such lists, 
when approved by the Council, to be nominated by the Secretary in its 
name. But any member of the Association shall be entitled to nominate 
one or more members as Vice-Presidents or Home Correspondents, by 
nomination in writing to be sent to the Secretary at least ten days before the 
Annual Meeting. o person who has not been duly nominated shall be 
elected as Vice President or Home Correspondent, with the exception of the 
President whose office ceases on the day of the Annual Meeting, who may at 
such Annual Meeting be elected as Vice-President without previous notice. 
The number of Vice-Presidents and Home Correspondents respectively shall 
not exceed one hundred. If in either case not more than one hundred are 
nominated, the list may be elected by resolution moved from the Chair; but 
if, before such resolution is carried, any name or names shall be objected to, 
the votes of the members present shall be taken for and against ee name or 
names separately, by show of hands, or, if so decided by the meeting, by 
voting-papers, and no person shall be elected unless the votes in his favour 
exceed those against him. If more than one hundred are nominated, = 
the 
respective lists by the votes of the members present at the Annual Meeting, 
given by means of voting papers. The clauses of this Rule relating to the 
nomination of Vice-Presidents and Home Correspondents shall be advertised 
one month prior to the Annual Meeting. 


19. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the Treasurer, 
Honorary Secretary (if any), and twenty members of the Association, to be 
elected at the Annual General Meeting in the manner following. The 
Council shall, at its last meeting before the Annual General Meeting of the 
Association, prepare a list of twenty names to be proposed for the new 
Committee, such list to be nominated by the Secretary in the name of the 
But any member of the Association shall be entitled to nominate 
one or more members as members of the Committee, by nomination in 
writing to be sent to the Secretary at least ten days before the Annual 
Meeting. The Secretary shall communicate with all the persons who have 
been duly nominated, and before the Annual Meeting shall cause to be 
ae a list of those who having been so nominated have consented thereto. 

f such list shall contain not more than twenty names, such list may be 
elected by resolution moved from the Chair; but if, before such resolution is 
carried, any name or names shall be objected to, the votes of the members 
present shall be taken for and against such name or names separately, by 
show of hands, or, if so decided by the meeting, by voting-papers, and no 
eg shall be elected unless the votes in his favour exceed those against 

im. In case such list shall contain or shall be reduced to less than twenty 
names, the deficiency may be supplied by viva-voce nomination at the 
meeting. In case such list shall contain more than twenty names, the 
Committee shall be elected out of such list by the votes of the members 
present at the Annual Meeting, — by means of voting-papers, and the 
number of votes given for each candidate shall be declared before the 
conclusion of the meeting. |The names (if any} of persons who have served 
on the Committee during the year then expiring appearing in such list, 
shall be marked therein with an asterisk opposite each of them, and a 
statement of the number of times each has attended the meetings -of the 
outgoing Committee. The clauses of this Rule relating to the nomination 
of members to serve on the Committee, shall be advertised one month prior 
to the Annual Meeting. 


Moved by the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG; seconded by Mr. I. M. WapE: 


9. That this Meeting deeply regrets that it should have proved necessary to 
reduce the amounts to which the Association was enabled, through 
the use of special funds, to raise its missionary grants; and while 
om ag aa the members of the Association on the considerable 
increase in the regular Subscription-list during the last few years, 
requests the Committee to promote, in stfth manner and to such an 
extent as shall seem to them desirable, the systematic canvassing of 
towns and districts in Great Britain and Ireland where such a canvass 
has not yet taken place. 


oved by the PresipENT; seconded by Rev. H. S. Sotty, M.A.: 


ro, That this meeting heartily welcomes the representative of the Protestan- 

tenbond of Holland, Mr. A. G, Van Hamel, minister of the French 
Reformed Church in Rotterdam, and gladly embraces the opportunity 
of his visit to the Association to express its cordial sympathy with the 
Liberal Churches of the Continent in their strenuous efforts to promote 
the great cause of religious reform. 


Moved by Rev. R, Spears ; seconded by Mr. T. B. W. Briccs: 


11. That the Association receives with much interest the communication 
from the Representative Consistory of the Unitarians of Hungary 
respecting their intended celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of their first bishop, Francis David, one of the earliest 
confessors in modern times of the doctrine of the true humanity of 
Jesus, and heartily thanks them for the cordial invitation of a repre- 
sentative to be sent to that commemoration. That this meeting, while 
offering to Mr. George Boros, on his return to Hungary, the hearty 
expression of its best wishes for his happiness and success, whether as 
minister or professor, gladly seizes the occasion to assure the brethren 
of the Hungarian churches of the warm interest of the Association in 
their prosperity. 


Moved by Mr. T. C. CLarKE ; seconded by the Rev. W. H. CHANNING 


12, That this Meeting cordially welcomes the Representatives of the 
Provincial Associations, acknowledging with pleasure the great help 
and service of their co-operation in the promotion of Unitarian 
Christianity. 


Moved by the Presipent ; seconded by Rev. J. E. CARPENTER: 


13. That this Meeti: en hearty welcome to those who are labouring as 
Missionaries a various Associations throughout the country, and 
wishes them every success in their arduous but truly Christian work, 


Moved by Rev. W. J. Taytor; seconded by Rev. W. Rosinson: 


14. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the Rev. James — 
Ham, for his kindness in tt the use of the Essex-street Chapel 
for the anniversary meetings of the Association.  . 


Moved by Mr. R. Pinnock; seconded by Mr. T. Coirox: 


15. That the cordial thanks of the Association be given to the President for 
his valuable services during the past year. 


ROFT, near WARRINGTON. —The ANNUAL 
price SERMONS, wits, Pend.) te Re: CHARS 
the afternoon at three; in the evening at hall-past six. ta 


He CHAPEL — SCHOOL, SERMON, June 22nd. 
at phn Collection. 7 eee 


OLTON.—BANK STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday, 
June 22nd, 1279, the ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached, in 
the morning at 10 30, by the Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A. In 
the evening at 6 30, by the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. In the 
afternoon, at 2 30, there will be a Floral Service in the Schoolroom ; 
preacher, the Rev. C, C. COE, A collection will be made at each service 
in aid of the funds of the Sunday and day schools. Tea will be provided at 
4 30 p.m., at a charge of 6d. oa 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday Evening 
next, the Rev. T. LLOYD JONES will Preach on “ Utilitarian 
Christianity.” Service at 6 30. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


The Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT will Preach on Sunday next, 
Morning, ‘‘ Diversities of Character among the Children of God.’ Eveningt 
** What is Social Progress?” The Offertory. All Free Seats. 

On Sunday, zand inst., School Festival. Sermons. The Rey. A. B, 


CAMM. RS 
On Sunday, July 20th, the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


EWSBURY UNITY CHURCH.—The ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMONS will be Preached on June 1sth by Mr 
HERBERT VINCENT MILLS. Morning, 10 45. Evening, 6. 


ONDON: HACKNEY UNITARIAN CHURCH, 

PARADISE FIELDS.—The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of 

the Day and Sunday Schools will be preached on Sunday, June 22nd, by the 

Rev T. W. FRECKELTON, of Unity Church, Islington. Morning service 
at rr, evening at 7. 


IBLE REVISION.—As the Revision of the Bible is 
now approaching completion, it has been soapried that it is a fitting 
occasion for the Unitarian Body to make to the REV. DR, VANCE SMITH 
a Pecuniary Gift, by way of a substantial recognition of his services in the 
New Testament Revision. 


Mr. James Hopgood, of Clapham Common, London, S.W., has consented 
to act as Treasurer, and he will be happy to receive any communications on 
the subject. > 


The following sums have already been subscribed, and further sums will 
be acknowledged by the Treasurer and by future advertisement :— 


4 ere 
Mr, Samuel Sharpe ..0..ssscececsercenerereereesecs « 20 0 O 
Mr. James Hopgood ......sscseeecsececsererereveeeess 20 0 0 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., M.P. ..... vavnsvevse! 10° Or @ 
Mr. H. S; Bicknell... ..cccecccesvvccusecscvscvrescveves 50 6 © 
Mr. Timothy Kenrick ......cseseeeeeeereeecrareesese 20 0 © 
Mr. Alderman Wm. Lawrence ......-seessessceeseeees 20 0 0 
Mr, Wm. Rayner Wood .....:+:seecreeeeeccsecereeess 20 0 0 
Mr. Thomas Jessop ..... MTT te «+s 20 00 
Mr. Joseph Lupton .....--.++eeeeeree nike heeekee we Ie SE 
Mr, C. J. Thomas .......-eeeeeees sesevdevstheertades’ TO 6" 'S 
Mr. T. Ainsworth ...cccsccsccceccevceesseeseveveesses 10 0 0 
Mr. T. W. Bagehot ....csseceeeeececceveseesseveveess IO 0 0 
Mr. Robert N. Philips ....sesesseecccevesscrcensesesse IO 0 © 
Mr. Edwin Lawrence ..scccssccccsecsceeessecessseses 10 0 0 
Mr. F. Nettlefold ..........+2+++ eo ed ceivas Me deh aoe Io 0 0 
Mr. Herbert New ......cececeeceeeeenseeeesereeresene 5 0°00 
Mr. W. Blake ......:. eres abv eangpnpv eats oaainal |S One 
Mr. Geo. Buckton...... cmap ebeeeeeecees es pecans ivvons Sy OC 
Mr. Joseph Troup ....sseeceeeererecrececeee eS esde “S ¥ = 
Mr. Edward Enfield ..... pspivs stlvedecrcchdentedes ittet Uo. 3 


June, 1879. 


AN cHESTER NEW COLLEGE LOCAL 
THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


—- 


CLASS LISTS FOR 879. 


Brancu I. 


Old Testament History and Literature. 
Crass I. 


.» Rey. R. C, Dendy. 
oe, ” ”» 
ofan ” ” 

” ” 

” »”» 


Cvass IT. 


5 Caister, Jane ........ aes ‘6 as 
6 Finn, Emma . ats P| ae 
7 Milsted, Ann ...... Sy RAEI SS coe ee 2 


Brancu II, 
New Testament Literature and Theology. 


Crass I, 

20 Edmonstone, Robert..........Nottingham.. Rev, R. A. Armstrong. 
22 Hardy, Richard Fletcher .... ” ” 

24 De Hersant, Katherine ...... - » 

25 De Hersant, Marie .......... 9 » 

27 Hovey, Anne Mary .......... - ” 

ao Toba, Charlesy ‘., .cve% deuns cs » ” 

30 Perry, Mrs Sarah Roby...... ae ” 

ae Phitmot, Clara Co wuwaciee vcs .»»London....,..Rev. Thos. Dunkerley. 
96 Tayler, Mind ops. tuvewesuse 9 ; 

63 Garrett, Elinor ..............Islington .,..Rev. T. W. Freckelton. 
64. Garrett, Lancy’. «cca Avs ceva ve % ” 

65 Garrett, Elizabeth J. ........ » ” 

ys Garrett, Annie. .3.cta.sve0nss0 » ” 

Crass II. 

21 Gibson, Mary Jane .......,.,Nottingham., Rev. R, A. Armstrong. 
23 Hawksley, Sarah Jane........ es ” 

29 Perry, John Thorpe ......... . ” ” 

gr Smith, Arthur ., adie. v0 ee sees i mi 

32 Wright, Gertrude ........0005 ” % 

33) Wright, Kate. ....e0c+s000 


i) iiLondon.. ....Rev. Thos. Dunkerley. 


ve Plymouth ....Rev. T. W. Freckelton 


34 Hancock, Mary Elizabeth 
3 Tayler, Ida Rose .... 
38 Bond, Eliza Jane .. 


serene 


39 Swame, Gertrude .,........».Guildford .... i 
go Swame Edith 5.06 civecvsbse ee 3 a 
56 Gill, eer ta rekies ng cone +s 
58 Gregg, Florence ......0.00s000 pee ” 
59 Gregg, Sarah Jané ..ss...-0s ” we 

Preston, Anni® oi.05 00 se cseses a0 as 
61 Blackman, Alice.......sse0e8 sy oe 
72 Garrett, Frederick... +: sccess ” 9 
95 Spiller, John wacctyeucadacvss 99 ” 


Brancu III, 
History of the Church in its More Critical Periods. 
Crass I. 


4 Beard, Harriet .....,...,...+.Liverpool ...,Rev. Chas. Beard. 


Brancu IV, 
Rational Grounds and Truths of Morals and Religion. 
Crass I. 
53 Wel 
55 W 
Crass II, 


51 Jones, Thomas 
52 bred Edward 


1 ....Rev. Chas. Beard. 
ester .. Rev. Jas, Black. 


Chiistine sc... ceces. Lave 
, George Wm, Rayner ., Man 


..oe+.Liverpool ..,,Rev, Chas, Beard. 


tee ete ween ” ” 


Brancu V. 
New Testament Greek. 
34 Hancock, Mary Elizabeth ....London..,...Rev. Thos. Dunkerley. 


CHAS, J. POYNTING, 
How. Src. 
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COMING WEEK. 

BLACK POOL.—On Sunday, floral festival. 

CHORLEY.—On Sunday, at 3 and 6 30, sermons by the 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. 

CROFT.—On Sunday, at 3 and 6 30, annual sermons, 
by the Rev, Richard Pilcher, B.A. 

DEWSBURY.—On Sunday, school sermons, at 10 45 
and 6, by Mr, Herbert V. Mills. 

KEIGHLEY.—On Sunday, anniversary sermons in the 
Temperance Hall, at 2 30 and 6, by the Rey. William 
Matthews 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
the Rev. ‘T. Lloyd Jones will preach, on “ Utilitarian 
Christianity.” 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, 
ro 30 and 6 30, the Rev. J. T’ Marriott will preach. 

OLDHAM: ProviNcrat, Asskmsty.—On Thursday 
next, at rt, preacher, the Rev. C. C. Coe; lunch at 
12 30; business meeting at 2, tea at 4, and public meet- 
ing afterwards. 


at 


HORLEY.—SERMONS, June 15th, 
by Rev. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. | After- 
noon at 3; evening at 6 30. 


LACKPOOL,—FLORAL FESTIVAL 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY} 


OF 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


MEETING FOR 1879. 

The ASSEMBLY will meet in Oldham on Thursday, 
i toth, 1879. The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will 
*be held in Lord-street Chapel, at Eleven o'clock, the 
Devotional Part being conducted by the Rev. SILAS 
FARRINGTON, and the Sermon being preached by 
the Rey. C. C. COE, F.R.G.S. 

LUNCH will be provided in the Schoolroom at Half- 
past Twelve o'clock. 

The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will be held in 
the Chapel at Two o'clock, and will be opened with the 
delivery of the President's Address. 

A Substantial TEA will be provided in the School- 
room, at Half-past Four o'clock, at a charge of Two 
Shillings; after which 

A MEETING will be held in the Town Hall, 
SAMUEL OGDEN, Esq., in the Chair. Addresses 
will be delivered by Rey. R. Laird Collier, D.D., of 
Bradford; Rev. J. E, Odgers, M.A., of Liverpool; 
and Rev. C. Wicksteed, B.A,, of Croydon, 

WILLIAM GASKELL, President. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER. NEW. COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON - SQUARE, LONDON. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the 
‘Hall on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 
2gth, and 25th June, 1879. 

The Rev. J. HAMILTON THOM will deliver the 
ADDRESS to the Students on Wednesday, 25th June, 
at Four o'clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be 
held ia the Library on Thursday, 26th June, at Eleven 
o'clock a.m. 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
dedicating to the Christian Ministry the Students who 
have completed their Course of Study, will be held at 
Eight p.m., on Thursday, 26th June, in Little Portland- 
street Chapel. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, } < 3 
CHARLES BEARD, © j 5°retaries. 


CARTER LANE MISSION. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Subscribers and 
Friends will be held on the Premises on Monday, 23rd 
inst., at seven o'clock, to consider a scheme, which has 
received the approval of the committee, for the future 
earrying on of some of the operations of the Mission in 
another locality; and if such scheme be approved, to 
pass resolutions for the dissolution of the Mission and the 
transference of a portion of the funds, 

C. F. PEARSON, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


HE ANNUAL DINNER of the Past 

and Present STUDENTS of Manchester New 

College, will be held on Wednesday, June 25th, at 

7 30 p.m, at “‘ The London,” Fleet-street. Tickets, 5s. 
each. Friends may be invited. 


MM ISSEONARY CONFERENCE. 
| 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday and Friday, 
July 3rd and 4th, commencing each day at 10 a.m. 

J.C. LUNN. President. 
J.G. SLATER, Secretary, 
Mossley, near Manchester. 


ONES’S FUND.—Applications for 
Grants from this Fund must be sent in. z#sediately 
to the undersigned, from whom forms of application may 
be procured. EDWIN W. MARSHALL, 
38, Barton Arcade, Secretary. 
Manchester. 


‘ww VOWEL MACHINE, nearly new: 


A Price £3. 5s.- Apply G. DOBSON, Furni- 
ture & Antique China Dealer, nr. New Infirmary, Leeds, 


JANTED, a Certificated TEACHER, 

for the Infant School, Lower Mesley-street : 
salary £70.—Apply Mrs. Rawson, 6, Woodland Terrace, 
Higher Broughton. ; 


LADY Desires a Re-Engagement as 

GOVERNESS. Acquirements:: English, finent | 
French, music, and drawing. Excellent references. 
Pupils under 12 pealeagd —- Peaane apply, stating terms, 
ao L. M., Unitarian Herald, Manchester. 


ANTED, a. RE-ENGAGEMENT 

as Practical Lady Housekeeper, by the Widow 

of a Unitarian Minister. Middle aged.—Address H., 

care of Mr Agate, Ivy Bank, Seedley Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. -~ - 


ANTED, a Situation as Daily or 
Resident GOVERNESS, w a Lady holding a 
First-Class Honour Certificate (Cambridge Pcareinattion 
for Women), and who has had considerable experience 
in teaching.—Address E. B., 6, Penrhyn Terrace, Old 
‘Trafford, Eianchester, 
ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank Saawcross, Principal. 


M RS. JAMES BAILY is-prepared to 

RECEIVE Two or Three Littlk GIRLS to 
Educate and train with her own children.—Terms and 
references on application, Alexandra Villas, Bridgwater. 


~ OUTHPORT.—UNITAR IAN. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— Pupils red for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Sie Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


IGH: SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds ; gymnasium: own cow kept; building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


4 DUCATION.—GERMANY.— 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, WALTERSHAUSEN, 
GOTHA.—A Desirable Home, with especial advantages, 
is Offered to English Girls.—One of the Lady Principals, 
MISS CUMBERLAND, will be in London the First 
week in July. Particulars and prospectus may be obtained 
by bt wg Be Miss Cumberland, 67, Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 

—~ FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 

a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
| comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
| and kind supervision, French and German are alternately 
spoken. University Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
| June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 


address Frl, Capelle, x. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 

The sixth and concluding volume of this work will be 
ready in a few days. The whole work will be sold to 
subscribers who send their orders before the end of the 
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PHOSPHATES, 


a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical profession 
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(Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Locock, 
Physician to the Queen.) 
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Food in aoe a a ill-health with the most beneficia 
results. nd it to bea very pure pre; containing 

‘aosphorus 
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LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishin 
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power, and nerve and brain { It is not atall like 
medicine, being entirely different to anything ever before 
introduced to the veblig and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. t fis 


; LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL | 
purifies and enriches the Blood, ‘th 
skin clear and transparent, 


Ne aoe the constitution, tat 
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and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not havin in 
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Epps's Cocoa.—GrateruL—Comr 
thorough know! of the natural 
the operations of be ny 

application of the 

Mr. Epps has } 
cately flavour rage which may save 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use o 
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strong enough to resist every ten : s 
dreds of subtle maladies are fi 
attack wherever there is a weak 
many a fatal shaft by keeping o 
with pure blood and a pi 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. | 


The Committee of the United Presbyterian Synod 
-at Edinburgh appointed to deal with the Rev. Mr. 
Macrae, Gourock, on his views regarding the future of 
the unsaved, have come to the resolution that they 
‘are such as to require his separation from his pastoral 
charge and all ministerial functions. An appeal is 
‘taken to the Synod by Mr. Macrae. 


” With the Rev. Berdmore Compton, who was formerly 
a Unitarian minister, the pendulum seems to have 
swung to the other side. Mr. Compton now appears 
at the English Church Union (Ritualist) and reads a 
per in which he begs everybody to acknowledge 
‘that the Catholic school in the Church is the only 
one which obeys the Church’s laws.” It is in the 
interests of this school, we presume, that Mr. Compton 
also says that, “as to a disestablishment which leaves 
the Church her property, it is simply most desirable.” 
But Mr. Compton won’t get it. 


Mr. Stevenson’s article in June Good JWords, on 
“The Mission Fields of India, China, and Japan,” 
sets before us the story of the Japanese martyrs. 
“When the French came to Nagasaki in 1860,” Mr. 

_ Stevenson tells us, “they found in the neighbouring 
i over 10,000 persons who still made some pro- 
fession of Christianity.” This persistency is no less a 
testimony to the real work done by the Jesuit mission- 
aries than was the devotion of the martyrs. We cannot 
flatter the Roman church in general, or the Jesuits in 
particular ; but, in spite of themselves and ourselves, 
and everybody else, “common Christianity” is a fact, 
and we gladly recognise it. 


We are glad to learn that the fifth series of Z/vmns 
_and Choral Songs, published by the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday School Association, has proved exceed- 
ingly popular, and has met with a rapid sale, the first 
ion being already exhausted. We would call the 
attention of intending purchasers to the advertisement 
asking for information as to the probable demand for 
asecond edition, and would urge upon the import- 
ance of af once sending in their orders in such 
numbers that the committee at their meeting on 
June 3oth, may be encouraged to order a reprint of 
this number, which will otherwise be no longer 
obtainable. 


+ 
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In the Contemporary for June Dr. Déllinger comes 
before us in a reviéw of the life and works of Garcinde 
_ Tassy, the great French Orientalist, with a fresh aspect, 
_ as an expounder of “The British Empire in India.” 
It is well to have the point of view from which we sce 
ish rule shifted, though it be buta little. Dr. 
er looks through Western eyes, and yet we may 
ive with much freshness the chief points in our 

aship with the Hindoo and Mahometan. It is 
‘ion with the latter, which has lately shown 
influence, especially in Africa, that the Doctor 
igly aye sith of menace. He believes, on the 
ind, that eat pl of decomposition of 
inism has el The article is luminous, 
“suggestive, and welltranslated. 

In the last number of the Nonconformist there is an 

laborate examination of the recent return relating 
number of communicants in the Established 

of Scotland. It is said that the present 
differs from the former one in simply contain- 
re incre statements, Scottish journals, 
r, are quoted, and illustrations are 
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given of parishes in several presbyteries where the com- 
municants, if the return is to be credited, number 
more than a third, and in other instances more thana 
half, of the population. In one case they must include 
every inhabitant of the parish above five years of age. 
Statistics of the Highland parishes are also given, 
where the communicants of the Establishment number 
only two or three out of populations of several 
hundreds or thousands. ‘The attention of the House 
of Commons is to be called to the character of this 
return. 


It appears that Matthew Arnold’s Ziterature and 
Dogma, and God and the Bible, have become very 
popular in the Australian colonies. The growing 
acceptance of Mr. Arnold’s latitudinarian theology 
has alarmed the faithful orthodox ; and some fearful 
souls, unable to discover among their own number in 
Australia a theologian with brains enough to reply to 
Mr. Arnold, have applied to the Victoria Institute, or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, “pressing the 
great necessity for a brief, effective examination of 
Matthew Arnold’s last work.” In this extremity 
“Professor Lias’s paper was sent to almost 
every minister and several of the laity throughout the 
whole of the Australian colonies (including New 
Zealand).” Further: “A special request from India, 
where it was urged that Strauss’ Philosophy was 
becoming very popular, was met by a people’s edition 
of Mr. Row’s careful analysis of Strauss’ Philosophy 
being similarly got up, and almost as extensively cir- 
culated throughout the three Presidencies.” After 
this we may expect to hear that in Australia Matthew 
Arnold, and in India Strauss, aremore in demand 
than ever. 


Professor Monier Williams writes to the A¢heneum 
that a young Indian Pandit, named Syamaji Krishna- 
varma, who, considering his age (scarcely twenty-three), 
is remarkably well versed in grammatical and Vedic 
literature, has recently arrived in this country, and has 
just been admitted a member of Oxford University. 
“He is the first real Indian Pandit who has ever 
visited England. We have had others here who have 
borne the name, but no real Sanskrit scholar has ever 
before had the courage to break the rules of caste, give 
offence to his own family, incur the odium and con- 
tempt of the whole fraternity of his brother Pandits, 
and expose himself to the certainty of excommunication 
on his return to India. Pandit Syamaji Krishna- 
varma is not a Brahman, but he claims to belong to 
the Kshatriya caste. He has the prescribed Kshatriya 
termination, Varma (meaning ‘armour’), at the end of 
his name, and wears the sacred thread. Manu enjoins 
that the second part of a Kshatriya’s name should 
indicate ‘prdtection’ and that his Yajnopavita, or sacred 
thread, should be made of hemp (ii. 32, 44.) Pandit 
Syamaji has no idea of giving up one iota of his own 
nationality. He intends on his return to go through 
the usual expiatory ceremonies (frayas’ ¢ itta) for 
re-admission into caste. But he hopes on that very 
account to render more service to his country by the 
power he will thus acquire of leavening by his influence 
the circle of society in which he moves. Perhaps the 
chief point of interest connected with him is that he is 
a member of the Arya-Samaj, a new Theistic Church, 
founded by a remarkable Pandit named Dayananda 
Sarasvati Svami, who came across my path two or three 
times during my travels in India. Asto Pandit Syamaji 
Krishna-yarma, I trust that in three years’ time he will 
return to his own country with a mind enlarged and 
character elevated by contact with English thought and 
fecling, and so become a centre of influence for good, 
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to efforts to gather in those who belong to the masses. 
Across the Atlantic one minister, at any rate, has 
expressed something like such opinions. ‘That minister 
is no less a representative and venerated a man than the 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware. At the American Unitarian 
Association Mr. Ware said :— 

We have claimed to be evangelists to the respectable. The 

chairman of a parish committee had once said to him that 
Unitarianism was a respectable religion, and that he did not 
approve of bringing in classes that we do not want. Such an 
assertion is timid and false. Of all forms of faith. ours is the 
faith for the people, the common people. More than 
books and culture, we need to know how to get at the lives of the 
people. We have blue blood enough in our denomination; what 
we want is an infusion of the living red blood of the masses. It 
is life, in its common experience, common needs, common aspira- 
tions, that we need to preach, 
Perhaps our Missionary Associations in Lancashire and 
Cheshire could tell us that the working-class congrega- 
tions included in them have been won and are kept 
together by preaching and by agencies that appeal to 
them less as scientists and philosophers than as men 
and women, with those human experiences in which 
Unitarians as well as Trinitarians pass their daily 
lives. 


The annual meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association were held in the second week of May. 
The treasurer’s report showed—total receipts $38,318 ; 
expenditure, $44,955. It has also been a year of 
unusual generosity in the gifts of Unitarians to various 
objects which run parallel to missionary work, such as 
extinguishing the $100,000 debt of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union; donations of $20,000 for an 
unsectarian school for girls at Greenfield; about $5,000 
for Meadville Theological School; and nearly $90,000 
for Harvard Divinity School. The debt of $125,000 
which threatened the loss of the beautiful Church of 
the Messiah has-also been extinguished. In view of 
the coming Channing Centenary the Rev. C. T. 
Brooks pressed his plea for a memorial church at 
Newport, Dr. Channing’s birthplace; while it was 
held by others that one way, at least, of doing honour 
to Channing’s name and furthering the cause he lived 
for, would be the extensive dissemination of his works. 
Dr. Bellows thought that no nobler way of honouring 
Channing’s memory could be found than by improv- 
ing the position of the Cambridge Divinity School, and 
so bringing divinity itself out of obscurity and into 
close and living relations with the departments of the 


| University. 
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Speaking at the Tuesday evening meeting of the 
American Association the Rev. J. F. W. Ware said 
that “the failure of Unitarianism, so far as it is a 
a failure, is not in itself, but in its methods and its 
men.” We have struck too high, have lost balance, 
and have fallen. We have struck for the intellect 
rather than for the soul,—-for the head rather than for 
the heart. We have been too slow to adopt what is 
best in other men’s work. We talk a great deal about 
our literature; but where in that literature is the book 
that can be placed in the hands of a common man or 
woman? Srooke Herford says that in England no 
class could be won more easily to adopt their principles 
than the intelligent artisans, This is true—always 
true—in this country also, except that too much stress 
shoull not be laid upon the word ‘intelligent.’” 
Presiding at the festival on the Thursday, Lieutenant 
Governor Long made Memory the theme of his last 
utterances in Boston. Recalling President John 
Quincey Adams and other famous occupants of the 
chair of the American Unitarian Association, he 
rejoiced that most of them were lawyers—that best 
abused and yet most trusted species of mankind; 


and a potent instrument for the diffusion of enlightened | while he sympathised with clerical friends that only 


ideas among his own people.” 


one clergyman—an experiment not repeated—was 
ever elevated to that giddy height. The Hon. George 


At the West Riding meeting at Leeds, Mr. Kitson |S. Hale followed with more recollections, telling how _ 


expressed a surprise, which others feel, that the simple 
faith of Unitarianism had not attracted more of the 
working classes. Could some “experienced minister” 
explain the reason of this? Probably many 
“experienced ministers,” if they would but speak out, 
would say that our congregations, as a rule, have 
prided themselves upon being high-class, have 
jealously guarded themselves as “select circles” 
against being intruded upon by “the common people,” 


: 


. 


and have effectually, in too many instances, put a stop , 


he remembered, as a country boy lately come to 
Boston, being driven to take refuge in the Old State 
House, and then creeping up stairs to look down on 
the surging crowd which was assaulting William Lloyd 
Garrison. ‘This reminiscence told with profound 
effect, for Garrison’s funeral, a scene of the affectionate 
admiration of multitudes, had taken place on the 
previous day. Addresses followed by Dr. Freeman 
Clarke, Rey. J. F. W. Ware, Dr. W. Everett, Dr. 
Bartol, Rev. Chas. C. Ames, and others. 
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WHAT IS DOING & SAYING. 


Miss Alice J. S. Ker, having passed the required 
examinations, is now a licentiate of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Ireland. Miss Ker is 
the thirteenth woman who is entitled to have her name 
on the British register as a fully qualified medical 
practitioner. 

A correspondent.in the Dundee Advertiser writes :— 
“A meeting was held in the Established Church, 
Newburgh, on Wednesday, to establish a temperance 
and total abstinence society. On account of the 
smallness of the audience, which consisted of only the 
minister, one of the elders, and the beadle, nothing 
was done.” 

Mr. Purser, a Moravian, has been elected to the 
vacant Fellowship in Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. 
Purser won a Fellowship some years ago, and was 
elected, but was disqualified by refusing to take the 
test. His election, says the Pal/ Mall Gazette, is the 
first instance of a Dissenter being admitted to a 
Fellowship since the abolition of religious tests. 


Canon Oakley, who himself took a prominent part 
in the introduction of the Ritualistic movement into 
the Established Church, and who has since “gone over 
to Rome,” writes in the June Contemporary on 
* English Views of Catholicism Fifty years Ago and 
Now.” He gives a very interesting survey of the 
remarkable change which has come over the tone and 
attitude of the English public with respect to the 
Roman Church within the period mentioned. He 
endeavours to show that the Tractarian movement was 
purely internal and independent in its character, not 
being created or stimulated by external agency or 
active attempts at proselytism by the Church of 
Rome. 

Canon Westcott concludes, in the Contemporary, 
his condensed and fresh contribution on “ Origen and 
Christian. Philosophy,” which might well be amplified 
and published separately. Here he gives only the 
outline of Origen’s work :—“ It will be obvious at first 
sight how widely it differs from medizeval and modern 
expositions of the ‘first principles’ of the Christian 
faith. It contains very little technical teaching. It 
is silent as to the Sacraments. It contains no theory 
of the Atonement; no teaching on Justification. Yet 
it does deal with questions which are felt to be 
momentous, and which everything at present tends to 
bring again into prominence.” It is this, together 
with the special interest that gathers about the 
speculations of Origen on a future life, which would 
make a fuller work on the matter, by. one who knows 
what he is writing about, like Canon Westcott, 
valuable. 

The recent London yearly meeting of the Society 
of Friends was largely attended by representatives 
from the various parts of the kingdom, and from the 
United States. During last year there were admitted 
into the Society 461 persons, and after deductii¥ 
losses, an increase of 107 during the year was shown. 
In the number of adherents not in membership there 
is an increase of 197 during the year. The deaths of 
members were 235—the smallest death-rate for some 
years. From discussions as to the state of the Society, 
it appears that in the large towns its numbers are 
increasing, but that in many agricultural districts they 
are declining ; this falling off being variously attributed 
to the increasing influence of the country clergy, to 
the transference of Friends from rural parts to the 
towns, and from agriculture to commerce, as well as 
to the need for more varied organisations. The 
peace question had claimed considerable interest 
during the year. There had been over 150,000 
copies of an appeal on war circulated gratuitously 
at home and abroad, and the standing committee of 
the Society had memorialised the Cabinet on the 
Afghanistan war. A minute recording the protest of 
the body against the “course pursued by our rulers 
with regard to the war now devastating South Africa ” 
was agreed to, and will shortly be published. 


“THE SEARCH AFTER THE IDEAL.” 
BY. J. ROGERS REES. 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A — who bore ‘mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 

“ Excelsior,” LONGFELLOW. 
Here is thy Ideal ; work it out therefrom ; “~~ 


And working believe, live, be free. CARLYLE. 


WHAT a glorious spectacle is the onward march of our 
faculties as they go forward in pursuit of the Ideal. To 
the noise of their tread the soul pours out its divinest 
strains, and as a leader the sweet persuasive imagination 
goes first. If the desire to attain is but an indication of 
the power to attain, the perfection to which man may 
arrive can never be fully known; at “best it can be but 
guessed at. The fields are boundless to which imagination 
leads us, and the ocean to which it points stretches away 
before our sight and fades in infinity. How meaningless 
and useless appears the life of a person who leads an 
everyday plodding take-what-may-come sort of existence, 
compared with that of one who has arisen from the 
dreams of his boyhood, and, in possession of his ideal, 
stands and looks up with conscious manliness to the blue 


vault above him studded with stars, that whisper ever of | existence is given, and it becomes to us the Ideal. 


joy to go out and commune with nature, in her sun- 


hope and of a future, “ bright beyond a mortal’s telling.” | And from the Bible, the richest of all histories, we 
But I suppose we very much resemble the trees that grow glean for our ideal that which is nowhere else to be 
around us; some are content to bend their heads down | found in such fulness and freshness. Well may Carlyle 
so low as to reach the dull pool that spreads itself at their | say, “The Hebrew Bible—is it not before all things true 
feet casting back their shadows into their faces as if in | as no other book ever was or will be?” When we turn. 
impatient scorn, whilst others raise themselves majes- | from other books to this one, it is as if we had left our 
tically, stretching their heads upwards to meet the | few old dusty Dutch paintings in the valley below, and 
sunbeams in their descent upon our earth. Man would | were gazing from the hill-top on the glories of the risen. 
be a poor, tame creature, were he never to aspire to|sun. Here we are greeted by theold patriarch Abraha 

something higher and brighter and purer, than he has | with his great earnest faith, and by David, who carrie 

already possessed himself of. Well saith the poet— the love of his God from the shepherd’s fold to the throne 


Unless above himself he can of the king. His poetry alone would show him 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man. An opulent soul 


I reckon that when a young man is possessed of an Dropt in our path like a great cup of gold. 


Ideal he has the key of the gateway leading to the perfec- | But quoting “cup of gold” leads us to think of Joseph in. 
tion possible to himself. The formation of this Ideal, | Egypt; and speaking of David as a poet, we are brought 
and how, when it is closely approached by the aspiring | to that other Bible poem—the Book of Job, the digni 
soul it gathers to itself fresh beauty and strength, and | and scope of which leads one insensibly to compare it 
floats away again into the distance still to beckon on its | with the Prometheus of Aischylus and the Norse Edda. - 
pursuer and to prompt him to greater strivings and| But others meet us in the Bible, heroes of meekness, . 
endeavourings, is in itself a study of interest. _ stedfastness, faithfulness, and patience. Moses is there 
A youth with an artist’s soul may be wandering by the | with his curious Egyptian lore, and Solomon with his. 
side of a murmuring river. In his dreamy half trance | envied wisdom, and Paul with all the powers of his 
like state, he looks listlessly around him upon the beauties | mighty reasoning. As-poets wander in the woodlands to. 
God has scattered with profusion on his right hand and | chant their rhymes to the music of the nightingale’s song, 
on his left. The mighty hills speak of power, the blue | we wander through the pages of the Bible to tune our 
sky of love, and the hush of nature of a peace which | lives to the measures of its sacred harmony. 
should possess the spirit. He may have been a stranger It is not often we care to remember that the Ideal is. 
to ambition before, no great desire may have come upon | born of the actual; that the images of beauty flitting 
him as a new revelation of what could be, but now as he | across our path borrow their hues many a time from 
continues wandering along, or throws himself to rest | things commonplace and lowly. Carlyle, however, seems 
upon the mossy bank, there creeps over him a vague | determined that we shall not be forgetful on this score, 
prophecy of some distant attainment. The spring that is | and he tells us, “In this poor, miserable, hampered, 
to move his future life has been set in motion. An artist’s | despicable actual, wherein thou even now standest, here 
life appears to him abundant with promise. Oh, to be a| or nowhere is thy Ideal. The Ideal is in thyself, thy 
transcriber of nature’s beauties, to convey to the canvas | condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same 
with lightsome touch the joyous smile of the Great Creator, | Ideal out of; what matters whether such stuff be of this 
as seen in a cloudless summer’s day, or to paint with a | sort or that so the form thou give it be heroic, poetic. 
master-hand the majesty of His frown appearing in the | O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the ac and 
storm at night, when the grim dark clouds chase each | criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule 
other through the sky as if hastening from the sight of | and create, know this of a truth, the thing thou seekest is. 
His face, “terrible to behold in anger,” and the waves | already with thee, ‘here or nowhere, couldst thou only 
upon the beach lash each other into foam, moaning out | see.” But whilst we admire the gorgeousness of the 
the agony they strive in vain to endure. It would be a | butterfly’s wings, need we call to mind that this same 
thing of beauty and sunshine lay once in embryo in a 
worm that could not move, but with its face in the ‘ 
I have hinted at the modifications the Ideal 2 . 
A new element may repeatedly be added to it, ae, 
more and more perfect. Albertus Magnus, the reputed 
necromancer, is said to have erected for ma’ 


shine and her shade, in- her smiles and in her tears. 
Everything else seems trite and commonplace compared 
to it. And the artist that he would be; how he would 
drive from his life the weaknesses that beset the great; 
how he would attain to a style of execution that in its 
purity and simplicity would speak to the universal mind. 
And through all the daily occupation of his life he would 
look upon the face of his Divine Master, and be at rest. 
Ah, glorious Ideal! sweet child of imagination, let it go 
before thee in all things, youthful artist. When lassi- 
tude and weariness would creep over thee, and a 
momentary dislike of thine art, on account of the 
mechanical part that must ever be the foundation of thine 
aspiration, let thy Ideal point to thy future. Whena 
forgetfulness of the “source of beauty” begins to assail 
thee, let thine Ideal declare to thee thy determination 
when entering upon thy career to see the Divine beneath 
everything upon which thou lookest. 

We should endeavour to keep the youthful minds over 
which we may have charge in a healthy atmosphere of 
of thoughts and wishes, 


Murmur soft music to their dreams, 
‘That pure and unpolluted run, 

Like the new-born crystal streams 
Under the bright enamoured sun. 


It is from preconceived ideas that the Ideal is formed. 
What is pleasing to the mind is gathered up and stored 
away in the recesses of the memory, to be used in the 
creation of the Ideal. Leta boy read for the first time 
Plutarch, with his lives of Cimon, Lycurgus, Alexander, 
Demosthenes, Phocion, and Marcellus, and he will be 
roused up to a deep admiration of the conduct of these 
heroes. His Ideal will have added to itself a fresh 
healthy element. 

How well I now remember the modifications and 
reconstructions my Ideal underwent, before it assumed its 
first determinate. The reading of Isaak Walton’s com- 
plete “Angler” gave me an affection for the followers of 


an entire man of brass, putting together his” 
various constellations, the doing of which occu him 
thirty years. I doubt not the Ideal of my reader will be 
very different thirty years hence. But to it as it y 
the present give your energy and your faith. ™m 
a certain amount of crudeness and aber 
especially when viewed by an unsympathetic 
and you yourself living in the years to come SI 
look back upon it. But, nevertheless, it isan I ph anne 
thing higher and better than yourself, and, as an encov 
ragement to follow it, read this from one of our master 
minds: “I have always contended that obedience ¥ 
the way to gain light, and that it mattered : 

a man began so that he began on what cam: 
and in faith.” - 


tm « 


WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION. 
ee an 
THE sixty-fourth annual meeting of the West Riding 
Unitarian Mission Society was held in on Wed: 
day. In the morning service was held in Mill 
when there was a large attendance of friends 
the various congregations in the Riding. The 
prettily decorated with spring flowers. The m 
tion of the service was admirably rendered by a 
vided for the occasion. ‘The sermon was p. 
the Rev. Dr. R. LAirD COLLIER (Bradford) 
his text the words, “ For necessity is laid upe 
woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel,” 1 Co 
In the course of his sermon the preacher said 
the first men had looked upon outward ap 
Things were done in two ways—from the 


the gentle craft, and the haunts of the glittering trout. | from the inside. The many were indolent i ig 
Kirke White taught me to love the harvest moon— Most might make a start, but few kept t! : 
Pleasing 'tis, O modest moon, Society was superficial, hollow, proud. Its suprem z 
Waly te ure eee Ee in our day was supreme selfishness. Bet why di¢ 
hep bdrm gi? people do better? Why did they not live ho 
And Charles Lamb, with his meek lovable nature, Why so wholly given up to selfand greed? 


showed me how nearly an author can be allied to his pro- 
ductions, and how he can draw to himself the hearts of 
his readers. 

I suppose lovers in their sweet seasons think sometimes 
of the charming little ideal Tennyson has given us in the 
“Gardeners Daughter.” Of course they never dream 
there is the least truth in Spenser’s couplet— : 

Of honey and gall in love there is store, 
‘The honey is much, but the gall is more. 

Is it not this desire of man’s to attain to something 
above himself, or rather to merge his own being into that 
of a higher, the greatest prompting to soul worship? 

I have never felt so near God, never had such a sweet 


so many of their churches founded in world 
fashion? They could build cathedrals, and | 
even hasten their pace in charity. But in regard * 
liness—why even much of the spiritual lz nguag lesus, 
St. John, and St. Paul was little other than ofa trivial 
character to them. The minister in plac . ; 
“become the church. . All blame went 
worship was secondary. Poor sermons 
all manner of ‘religious disincli 
lounged over light trashy literature on 
setting bad examples to the young in tl 
they insisted should be sober and 


=a 


vs 


certainty of resting in His eternal arms, as I did when absence from public worship because ony 

living in one of our little Welsh towns some years ago. | S¢cular days. vty ae fact, too tired to: 

The scenery surrounding it is acknowledged by all to | their God, These unsettled spirits were ever on 

be beautiful, and there in my lonely wanderings, with | for every novel ient as a substitute for soli 

my Ideal for my only companion, and the presence | and steady-going tian endeavours. The: 
this was that the necessity was not upon 


of the Infinite wrapping me round and about, I experienced 


° . . . never felt “woe i sim 
such hungerings and thirstings for that which was above ape: -r ee ost § cf 
and beyond me as I had never known before. And to baptism, and they had lost th int 

must rouse ves from their 


my hungerings and thirstings satisfaction was given. —| ! ae 
Xe vies is welled be true, that it takes all ihte-e ES to | into all the depths of divine 1 
make one man, then is history to us most invaluable. | hang up in their hearts the in 
Through its records we draw out to the light the dis- and wom: f 
tinguishing trait in the character of each of its worthies; | S0ul 
of one and the other = fs 
We mark the virtue, and we shun the vice. 
And the perfection, gathered bit by bit from all, is formed | 
by our imagination into one whole to life and | 
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JaMEs KITSON, jun., presided, and there was a large 
attendance. Amongst those present were—Mr. David 
Martineau, the Rev. Henry lerson, and the Rev. T. W. 
Freckelton (deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association), Aldermen Luccock, Mathers, and 
Gaunt, Dr. Greenhow, Messrs. Jos. Lupton, John Lupton, 
H. J. Morton, Councillor Craven, Dr. Moorhouse, 
F.S.A., Harry Rawson (Manchester), George Buckton, 
Joshua Buckton, Edward Schunk, Grosvenor Talbot, 
C. Woollen, and H. C. Briggs; Revs. Dr. Collier, C. 
Hargrove, M.A., R. Wilkinson, Eli Fay, D. Agate, B.A., 
E. W. Hopkinson, T. W. Braithwaite, F. E. Millson, G. 
Knight, David Scott, J. Thomas, B.A., G. Wooller, 
Charles Welbeloved, Benjn. Glover, and J. Sutcliffe. 

The Rev. WM. BLAZEBY, B.A., secretary to the Mission, 
read the: report, from which we give the following 
extracts :— 


In connection with this society there are now six mission 
stations—Pudsey, Pepperhill, Keighley, Elland, Laisterdyke, 
and Thorne, and also the three independent congregations, viz., 
Dewsbury, Lydgate, and Doncaster, the latter being aided by 
mission grants, and aiding in return the mission work. All 
these nine societies forward quarterly reports to your committee. 


Pudsey.—Early in January the Rev, E. W. Hopkinson 
was appointed to the charge of this Mission station, and 
since his settlement the affairs of the congregation and Sun- 
“day school have a good deal improved, having suffered from the 
want of a minister, The Sunday attendances are increasing, 
the Sunday school is in a healthy condition, having 87 scholars. 

Pepperhill.—This rural station maintains its encouraging pro- 
gress. The regular Sunday attendance is very good, and was 
even during the severe wintry weather. The Sunday school 
maintains its numbers—the total attendance being 78—as also 
its great usefulness in this district, where there is no other chapel 
or school. From Queensbury a few friends have been induced 
to join the Pepperhill service. In the summer of 1877 a debt of 
4100 was incurred for the purchase of a new organ and in the 
renovation of the building, but all liabilities have now been 
cleared off by the members themselves. The Sunday school 
collections last Sunday amounted to £10, . 


Keighley.—The Rev. George Wooller, late of Thorne, has 

been placed on this station, in the hope that his zealous labours 
might serve to establish our cause in this populous and important 
town. Though there are great difficulties for your missionary to 
-contend with, your committee recommend’a further continuance 
ofeffort at this place. 
i Llland.—The chapel in last report was represented as closed, 
but it has now been again opened for six months past, and under 
-encouraging circumstances. The average attendance for the six 
months is about 75, though on several occasions the chapel has 
been filled. The congregation find all local expenses. 


_ Laisterdyke.—This is a new station, established since the last 
annual meeting. It originated from the zealous efforts of a 
mumber of. teachers of the Chapel Lane Chapel to form a 
Sunday school in the populous district of Laisterdyke. They 
had already established a good Sunday school, when they asked 
aur Mission six months ‘since to send them Sunday evening 
preachers. The services have not been so well attended as was 
expected to be the case, though it is anticipated, with better 
jisation and more extensive visitation of the homes of the 
lars, much improvement will take place. There are now 

"£16 children in the school, showing a good average attendance. 
_ Thorne.—After the removal of the Rev. George Wooller, the 

‘services were conducted from Doncaster by the Rev. J. Fraser 
until his death, and since two local friends have kept open the 
chapel for worship. nigel 

__ Dewsbury.—Unity Church at this place having undertaken to 
‘submit to an annual reduction of grant, was in the last annual 
‘ _ recognised as an independent congregation. The income 
ae church for the year ending April last was £234. 12s. 614d., 
4130. 7s. 114d. from offertories and subscriptions. 
paying all expenses there is a balance in hand of over £7. 
yate.—The Sunday school in Lydgate has 119 scholars. 
q the experienced ministry of the Rev. B. Glover, the 
interests of the congregation. and school are favourably pro- 
gressing. The Sunday school has go children. 
_Doncaster.—By the very sudden death of the Rey. J. Fraser, 
I tion and the West Riding Mission were deprived of 
y = ces of an able advocate and ardent worker on behalf of 
the cause. It is to be regretted that the Doncaster 
yit remains still vacant, affording as it does an admirable 
ere for an earnest minister, 

In conclusion, the committee acknowledge in the name of the 
society the valuable grants for special mission work in this district 
from the Popple trustees and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 
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- Mr. GEORGE BUCKTON (treasurer) read the financial 

; it, which showed that the year’s receipts had 
bs £526. I1s, 2d., and that there was a balance 

dof £56. : 

CHAI 


16s. gd. 
RMAN, as a member of the Mill Hill congre- 
i offered to the friends assembled a hearty welcome, 
and thanked them for the manner in which they had 
responded to their invitation to attend and give them their 
countenance that day. That was the 64th anniversary 
; poe of the West Riding Unitarian Mission, and he 
th » when they looked around at that meeting, they 
had very little idea of their own capacity for work. He 
* ht that the West Riding Unitarian Mission, after 
surrounded by such powerful influences as 
ought to have accomplished very much 
een accomplished; and it was not one of 
ts of those meetings that, when 
in that way, they were enabled the 


2 estimate of their own power—their 

‘arians, but as Non Pama As 

ey wished to remove from the statute 
wes under sa they laboured, the 
selves to do it. (Cheers, 

the report to the hard times. 


they were apt to view 


one aid 


cae 


we had invoked the calamity. The same spirit had 
affected our rulers, who were leading us wandering about 
the world in all sorts of wicked enterprises. (Cheers and 
laughter.) It was owing to the deterioration of the 
national character that we had sent out our armies and 
fleets, on which we had inscribed the name of the Cross, 
and sent out our soldiers with their revolvers and Gatling 
guns to shoot down wretched savages, with whom we had 
no business to interfere. (Cheers.) It was very sur 

prising that they with their simple faith were not able to 
attract amongst the working classes great additions to 
the Unitarian cause, and it would be profitable if some | 
experienced minister would explain the reason why this 
was so. Was it because their ministers were too con- 
stantly giving themselves to the Unitarian side of the 
Unitarian argument? Was it because they were constantly 
setting up the difficulties and the errors of orthodoxy in 
order to knock them down? Was it because ministers 
did not give them more of the positive and less of the | 
negative side of Unitarianism? There was before them | 
a field untouched in which to work amongst the great 
mass of the working classes who had acquired no errors 
with which they would have to grapple, who had no faith 
at all. It appeared to him that the West Riding 

Unitarian Mission, and their missions generally, ought to 
take up the positive side of their faith, and teach the 
people of the love of our Heavenly Father, and of the 
love of Christ, holding him up as an example. If they 
were to do this he believed they would accomplish a great 
work. He also advocated that they should try to make 
their services more attractive to the people, and having 


once got hold of them endeavour, by giving them work in 
connection with their churches to do, to enlist their 
services. He pointed to what was being done at Holbeck 
in the way of school work and weekday meetings, under 
the leadership of Alderman Mathers, as a model for 
general imitation. They might also, he thought, with 
advantage to their cause, appeal in their services more to 
the emotional part of human nature. In conclusion, the 
chairman proposed the adoption of the report, and that 
the thanks of the meeting be given to the retiring officers. 

Mr. C. WOOLLEN (Sheffield) seconded the motion. 

Alderman MATHERS, in supporting it, remarked that 
there were circumstances surrounding the theological 
world which might well cause them to halt a few moments 
and ask what they were doing as a West Riding Unitarian 
Mission Society. A learned member of the Roman 
Catholic Church—Cardinal Newman—had given forth, 
as far as they were concerned, a very strong utterance 
indeed. So far as Cardinal Newman’s utterance was 
concerned, he considered that he was perfectly logical— 
indeed, he would go further, and say that there were only 
two logical positions in theology—either absolute authority, 
or absolute freedom. As a Unitarian Mission Society, 
they were planting in various centres of the great West 
Riding a home for religious worship, where men and 
women might assemble for the praise of Almighty God. 
He thought there was something in what Cardinal Newman 
had said which, to some extent, they might appropriate to 
themselves.. He had never been able yet to understand 
why they, as Unitarians, should hesitate, to the extent 
they did, to make known their exact theological position. 
He thought that if they made their position more fully 
known they would permeate religious society with broader, 
higher, and nobler conceptions and views of the Almighty, 
and His will towards man. (Applause.) 

The resolution was adopted. 


On the motion of Mr. GROSVENOR TALBOT, seconded 
by Mr. J. A. BINNS, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Rey. Dr. Collier for his sermon before the Society. 


The Rev. Dr. COLLIER, in reply, said that what 
impressed itself upon his mind about their work was this 
—that they had utterly confused, for the past 50 years, 
two things which were absolutely distinct. The first of 
these was personal liberty of conscience, and free 
individualism of action. Their weakness as a body did 
not grow up wholly of the cant which they heard, on all 
hands, about the leavening of the world. He was con- 
tinually wondering, if they did not build up their own 
congregations and their own body, where all this leaven 
was to come from. And yet they never assembled at a 
meeting of that kind without hearing of the great work 
they were doing which nobody had ever seen or heard of. 
They had mistaken individualism for the liberty and 
sanctity of the conscience He did not see why Uni- 
tarianism, with all its liberty of conscience, might not be 
an organism for propaganda. (Hear, hear.) They would 
never do their work or take their place in Christendom 
until they had given up this utter nonsense and cant 
about freedom. He had said in London that he believed 
individualism to be pure savagery. He did not know 
whether the delegates from the British and Foreign 
Association believed it or not, but he repeated what he 
had stated in London, that he was the most civilised man 
who, by his culture, his conciliation, and his helpfulness, 
was most.related to every other man. (Applause.) That 
was the civilised man. Finally, with this deification of 
individualism, they would soon get to where the old 
Scotchwoman found herself, when some one calling said, 
“ Janet, how is the Kirk?” “Oh,” Janet replied, “It is 
in bad way. They have all given up the fundamentals. 
The ininister’s given up the fundamentals ; the deacons 
have given up the fundamentals ; they have all given up 
the fundamentals, but Andrew and me, and I’m noan so 
sure about Andrew.” (Laughter.) The chairman had 
asked why they did not reach the people, and why they 
did not a coma to the working classes. e wished they 
could all learn that the Gospel was the Gospel. If it 
were meant for the high, it was meant for the low—if it 
were meant for the rch, it was meant for the poor; and 
Bradford illustrated to him that there was no culty in 
Preaching the to the poor, the humble, and the 
working 


g classes. The only point, as it seemed to him, 
was about having the Gospel. (Hear, hear.) It was 
cious, refreshing, and cooling to him to hear the chair- 


much else to 
helped 


i say they ought to preach to the hearts of the peo 


ple. 
to. (Laughter 
tortor: deal 


and to look it in the face. Let them go everywhere and 
preach it to the people, and the people would hear them, 
whether they were Unitarian or Trinitarian. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. THOMAS moved—“ That this meeting 
expresses its-earnest interest in the work of the mission 
Stations and congregations in association with this 
society, and their ministers ; accords its cordial welcome 
to the Rev. D. Scott, of Dewsbury, and the Rev. E. W. 
Hopkinson, of Pudsey, and returns its grateful thanks to 
the various ministers and lay preachers who have rendered 
their valuable services in mission work during the past 
year.” 

Mr. H. C. BRIGGS seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted, and to which the Rev. D. Scorr replied. 

Mr. JOSEPH LUPTON moved—“ That this meeting, 
composed of the ministers, delegates, and friends of the 
congregations in association with this West Riding 
Unitarian Mission, desires hereby to tender an earnest 
and united welcome to the President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. D. Martineau; the 
Secretary, the Rev. Henry Ierson; and the Rev. T. W. 
Freckelton,” 

Mr. M. HUNTER seconded the motion, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. MARTINEAU, in replying, said that work was the 
thing for which the British and Foreign Association 
existed. The work that had been done by the West 
Riding Society was certainly an admirable one. The 
British and Foreign Association was looked upon by some 
as a London society, but that was not the case. They 
had recently had to retract their grants, and to reduce the 
amount of those grants. It had been said by some that 
the reason of this was a falling off in their means. It was 
true that the means at their disposal were less than 
formerly, but if they compared their power of making 
grants now with what it was a few years ago, they would 
find that it had largely increased. In 1870 their sub- 
scriptions came to £561; last year they were £1,510. 
That did not look like a want of confidence in the society, 
and yet there were many who had jumped to the conclu- 
sion that they were a dying-out society. 

The Rev. H. IERSON also replied. He said that he 
must first thank the Unitarians of the West Riding for the 
hearty welcome which they had given to the Deputation 
from London. If the times had been better he had no 
doubt, judging from the cordiality of their reception, that 
the British and’ Foreign Association would have received 
from them last year the help which they asked for. After 
the great meeting in Manchester in the autumn of 1877, 
and the energetic canvass throughout the district which 
followed it, the Committee had forborne to press the 
reduction of their Mission grants which they had been 
compelled to make in the latter half of that year, in the 
confident hope than an appeal to the West Riding would 
yield as good results, and enable them to continne with- 
out abatement the, aid which they had gladly given to 
Mission work all overthe country. He trusted that before 
long the hopes which they had entertained might still be 
realised. Two of their best presidents had come from 
Leeds, and they would gladly receive a third from York- 
shire, desiring as they did to give fullest effect to all the 
working power of Unitarianism wherever it could be found. 
But he did not think, referring to what had been said by 
previous speakers, that it was at all the fact that Unitarian 
preachers did not enforce positive religious views ; but the 
orthodox liked these just as little as they liked their 
negative affirmations. The real world they had to do 
with was the world of men outside all the sects, but who 
looked upon Christianity as the sects had taught them to 
regard it. There was still much to be done in clearing 
away orthodox obstructions, but the mass of the people 
were quite prepared to see the previous question moved 
in regard to many usual orthodox assumptions; and 
when, for example, texts were quoted to ask upon what 
authority they stood; or, if certain things were said about 
God and human nature, whether the facts corresponded 
with the dogmas. Mr. Ierson concluded with suggesting 
that it would be a very useful thing if representatives of 
the Missionary Associations throughout the kingdom 
could meet in conference to compare experiences and 
discuss the best methods of Mission work, and he hoped 
that such a conference might be brought together in 
connection with perhaps the next anniversary of the 
Association in London. (Applause.) 

The Rev. C. HARGROVE moved—* That this meeting 
desires to express its conviction that justice, truth, and 
charity are virtues incumbent not on individuals only, but 
also on Governments and nations, in their dealings one 
with another; and to record its emphatic reprobation of 
that unchristian spirit of rivalry, distrust, and aggression 
which has of late so strongly prevailed both in our own 
country and among other nations of Europe.” He 
remarked that there were two things for which he con- 
tended. The first was that national and individual 
morality were really one, and that what was immoral in 
an individual was immoral in a nation. He did not think 
it was necessary that he should discuss exceptional cases, 
because he believed they entirely came within the rule 
when examined, and that it did hold, as a broad and 
infinitely important principle, that there were not two 
moralities but one, not two laws of justice but one, and 
that what bound the individual bound the nation also. 
(Applause.) The second principle was this—That as 
justice and morality in religion was incumbent on a 
nation, so charity—call it Christian if they liked—but 
charity—the love of man to man—was likewise incumbent 
not only between man and man but between nation and 
nation, (Applause.) 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. T. W. 
FRECKELTON and adopted. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Leeds friends for 
their hospitable reception of the society, and to the chair- 
i eed which the meeting, one of the best ever held 
by Society, terminated. 


PEPPERHLLL.—On Sunday, rst inst., the Sunday school 
sermons were by Rev. F. E, Millson, of Halifax. 


The collections amounted to £11, Is. 7d. 


EVENSONG, 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
Shades of night are falling; 

Peaceful breezes blow 
Over vale and woodland; 
Resteth all below. 


sut the little brooklet 
Still keeps on its way; 

Still it flows and murmurs 
Ceaseless night and day. 


Never bell doth ring it 
Signal of repose, 

Careless of the darkness 
Hurrying on it goes. 


With a like persistence 
I my way would plod, 
Yet would still look forward 
To the rest of God. 
Re «he 
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A furer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


ws power. 
Wiriram Etitery Cuanninc. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON WAR. 


Ar the recent meeting in Willis’s Rooms the Bishop of | 


Peterborough, in a fit of platform gaiety, treated war 
as a joke, and set the audience laughing by saying that 
while he admitted he was himself naturally averse to 
fighting, he had great admiration and respect for those 
who were willing to do the fighting forhim. This is 
only another proof that if those who advocate war had 
themselyes to do the fighting, they would laugh less 
and think more L-efore encouraging the Government 
to enter upon needless and cruel contests. 

» What does the Bishop mean by saying that “ while 
the world and human nature are what they are there 
must be some fighting to be done?” What is the 
exact amount of fighting necessary? We know that 
self-interest is a wise and necessary part of human 
nature, but it is never to be brought under the control 
of justice? We know that there is a combative 
element in man; but is it always to be employed in 
aggressive acts and in taking away the life and property 
of others? ‘The combative element should be directed 
against error, against obstacles to true progress, against 
evils of every kind; but to argue that because man is 
selfish and combative he must necessarily do a certain 
amount of human slaughter is childish in the extreme. 
You might as well say to the advocate of temperance, 
cease your labour: so long as human nature and the 
world remain what they are there will always be 
drunkenness. Yes, but is it not our duty to reduce 
intemperance to the lowest possibleamount? And so, 
in like manner, it is our duty to do all we can to pre- 
vent quarrelling and fighting between man and man. 
The very object of Christianity is to bring the elements 
of human nature under the control of high principles, 
and on so solemn a subject as that of war it is the duty 
of a Bishop of the Church of England not to deal in 
weak generalities, but examine carefully each case as it 
arises, to give mere expediency to the winds and be 
the unswerving advocate of what is right and just. 

The Bishop goes on to say “ that itis quite as lawful 
for a nation to defend itself, its rights and its property, 
as it is for an individual to do so.” ‘This is another 
loose generality. 
events? How does it tell upon the conduct of our 
Government and our army? | ‘This principle completely 
justifies the Afghans and the Zulus, but it most 
emphatically condemns the wars in which we are 
or have been engaged. The Zulus have had to fight 
in defence of their country, their rights, and their pro- 
perty, and we are the cruel invaders against whom they 
have had to defend themselves, 
the extent to which men, who from their position 
ought to boldly raise their voice against the present 
war in South Africa, shirk their responsibility 
and hide themselves behind the general state- 
nent that it is right for a nation to defend itself 
and its property. So far as we, asa nation, are con- 
cerned, it has not for a long time past been a question 
of the right of defence. We have been the invaders, 
and this fact entirely reverses the position. If bishops 


And how does it apply to recent | 


| 


It is amazing to see | 
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and clergymen, who close their eyes to facts and talk 
about the right of defence, would raise their united 
voice against the injustice of invasion, no Government 
dare be guilty of the deeds done in the name of 
England during the last and the present year. 
Through a positive neglect of duty on the part of the 
teachers of Christianity, our Government has been 
allowed to send its soldiers into neighbouring states to 
steal, and destroy, and kill, and then we speak of these 


.| foul deeds precisely in the same language we should 


had the men been defending our own country against 


ground for complaint of the manner in which intelli- 
gent and good men have refused to discuss the Afghan 
and Zulu wars upon their own merits. 


Again, who would have suspected that so great and 
clever a man as the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH would 
ever have thought for a moment of defending war by 
that old argument about putting the lock on the door? 
Of course, if he is frightened, a man may lock, and 
bolt, and bar his door, and, supposing it would not 
injure his health, he may block up the windows and 
stop up the chimney so as effectually to keep out both 
thieves, light, and fresh air. But, while he has the 
perfect right to do all these things, he has no right 
whatever to break the lock upon his neighbour’s door 
and invade his neighbour’s house. Is there no 
difference between simply locking your own door and 
the crime of burglary? Is there no difference between 
simply keeping my own purse in my own pocket and 
stealing my neighbour’s goods and taking away his 
life? And yet these men will defend the slaughter 
of thousands of poor Afghans and Zulus on no better 
ground than that it is right for a man to put a lock 
upon his door. It is discouraging work, but we must 
still go on insisting that nations are as much bound 
as individuals to do what is right and just. It is 
perfectly appalling to contemplate the extent to which 
this principle has been sacrificed during the last few 
years. Several leading newspapers have boldly 
declared. that a nation has simply to look to its own 
interest. And recently a very respectable house in 
London has published a book on the Philosophy 
of War, in which it is advocated that might is right, 
and strength the one grand thing in nature. “A war 
is not a question of moral worth, except in so far as 
moral worth is itself a tower of strength. It is a 
question of strength in the*widest acceptation of the 
term, for strength is what nature works by.” And to 
bring out the strength of the nation we should “enact 
that every schoolboy, from the young noble at Eton to 
the costermonger’s boy at the Board school, should be 
trained to the scientific use of firearms, and to at least 
company drill.” With such bishops, and such authors, 
it becomes all who believe in the power and duty of 
right and justice to be up and doing. 

The BisHop concludes his speech with a grand 
peroration, in which he says that war has its “ virtues 
as well as peace,” and speaks of its heroism, its 
discipline, and its self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others. But does not war often get the credit 
of what belongs to man as man? If during war a 
few men act with true heroism, the credit is due 
to the men, and not to the fighting principle. War is 
the exercise of brute force to destroy life ; true heroism 
is the willingness to risk one’s own life in order to save 
the life of another. All the instances of heroism 
mentioned to glorify war are instances of brave 
attempts to save life or to lessen human suffering. 
The essential tendency of war is to lessen the regard 
for human life, and to make men callous to suffering ; 
and when we see instances of heroism on the battle- 
field, it is not in consequence, but in spite of the war 
system. The arts of peace develop a far greater 
number of true heroes than the science of fighting. 
But supposing that every now and then a hero does 
manifest himself in the military profession, is that a 
reason why a Christian bishop should be an advocate 
of war? Are we to forget the thousands of lives need- 
lessly and cruelly sacrificed because an officer proves 
himself capable of a noble deed? You might as well 
say it is a good thing to set fire to a city because it 
would give an opportunity to a few members of the 
fire-brigade to prove that they are men who have 
great souls. The more you prove the bravery, heroism, 
and courage of our soldiers, the more evident you 


make the deep criminality of those men, whether 
bishops in the church, or officers of state, who say 
one word, or write one despatch, which shall tend to 
bring on an unnecessary war. Every human life need- 
lessly sacrificed is a murder, and every statesman who 
from mere party policy induces a war is guilty of 
murder. |. ee 


Samuel Thornelv, of Godlev, Ryde, 


_ Gop .ey has lost a useful citizen, and our friends at 


, Gee Cross a warmly attached member, in the death of 
an actual invasion. ‘The advocates of peace have just | 


Mr. Samuel Thornely, of Highfield House. On the 
31st of May he went to Liverpool to visit Mrs. Henry 
Jevons, his sister, and during the journey caught a 
severe cold, which so affected him that he was unable 
to return home on Monday. ‘The severity of the - 
attack increased through the succeeding week, and he 
quitely passed away on the 8th inst., in his 56th year. 
The name of Thornely is well known in the district of 
Hyde. For generations the family have been large: 
mill owners. Mr. Thornely took a deep interest in 
the Sunday school at Gee Cross. For some years he. 
was a member of the Ashton Board of Guardians. He 
was a staunch Liberal, and at parliamentary elections 
for East Cheshire has always worked with great 
earnestness. 


On Sunday morning last, at Gee Cross, a funeral’ 
sermon was preached by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A... 
from the text Matthew vii., 21: “ Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom. 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my father 
which is in heaven.” In the course of his discourse 
Mr. Dowson said: Our text is generally taken, I 
suppose, to mean on the face of it that a good life, 
and not the repetition of a creed, is the way to the 
kingdom of heaven. This is its most manifest mean- 
ing, and it has none which is truer or more vital. It 
is a simple yet a very wide religion, the religion of 
love and service rendered, while our breath lasts and 
our heart beats and our hand and head can work, to.” 
God and man, _ This, and not the cry of “ Lord, Lord” 
in Trinitarian or in Unitarian fashion, is Christ’s way 
into the kingdom of heaven. Our friend who is gone 
from us was one who—in recent years at all events— 
took no great public part amongst us. His name 
rarely appeared in the columns of any newspaper. 
We know that he had to struggle—as he did manfully— 
against the infirmity of his health, But ask the 
workers in many a good cause Who has been ( v! 
to the world) one of their kindest and most generous. 
friends? ask those who have in hand, in Godley, in 
Hyde, and in Gee Cross, the education of the young, 
Who has been among the most industrious, and wisest, 
and most constant of their helpers? they will tell you 
the name of the noble-hearted and true-spirited man 
whose loss makes our hearts so sad to-day. Ask his 
wide circle of friends, ask the young men whom he — 
loved to gather round him, Who had one of, the most 
thoughtful minds, and whose opinions were the most 
carefully formed and most faithfully held? ask them 
Who took the deepest interest in every question the 
touched the life and welfare of humanity, and longed 
to see every wrong set right? ask them Who had as 
warm a heart, and as staunch a spirit, and as high x 
principle as they ever knew, and I think they will 
point the finger to the grave which contains n t him, 
but his mortal form. Ask all his workpeople, and 
they will say they served in him a master whom 
loved. ‘This friend of ours did not cry “ Lord, Lord,” 
so that the world could hear; but he did the will of 
his Father which is in heaven, and so walked 
Christ’s way into the kine om of righteousness and 
peace. a ne 


Miss Sarah Gane Ward, of Denton. as 


Our ftiends at Denton have suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Miss Sarah Jane Ward, after a week’s 
illness from typhoid fever. She was one of the first” 
young,ladies who volunteered her services as a teac 
in the. Sunday school, at a time when the U 
cause was little understood in Denton. Miss Ward 
was deeply attached to the cause, and ever ready 
help on the work by any means in her power. As 
teacher she was more than ordinarily successful ; 
her scholars were very greatly attached toh 
kindly heart and Christian virtues had rend 
dear to all with whom she came in contact, 
loss will be keenly felt by the cong ic 
shipping in Wilton-street Chapel. Shew 
St. George’s Church, Hyde, on Mon 
the funeral cortege was preceded by the Rey. 
Smith, the pastor of Flowery é 
and about thirty members of the 
and elder scholars of the Wilton-stre 
pine age A funeral sermon wa 
the new chapel, Denton, on Sunday eve 
Rey, Jas. Black, M.A., to a cro 
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VARIETIES OF ADMINISTRATION IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. H. M‘KEAN. 

METHODS and plans are of small moment compared with 
the spirit of Sunday school life. No doubt there were 
advantages in system in the communication of knowledge, 
but they were apt to be over-estimated, and for general 
Sunday school purposes, set systems were frequently im- 
practicable. Sunday schools were very peculiar institu- 
tions and ofinfinite variety. Raikes had a very different 
idea of his work to that generally held by those who think 
themselves his especial followers. There should be 
freedom to adapt the work to the changing circumstances 
of times and places. Such freedom had always existed, 
and to its recognition was owing a large part of the 
valuable results that had been achieved, but it would be 
better to go further and recognise freedom and the variety 
springing from it as objects to be aimed at and as accept- 
able principles of action. Uniformity could only be 
secured at the expense of freshness and earnestness, and 
the advantages were not commensurate with the loss. 
There were few schools where systematic instruction 
should be given, for the more methodical the lessons were 
the fewer would be the scholars and the more limited the 
area over which the influence of the school could be 
exercised. The general moral and spiritual influence of a 
school taught by loving, devoted teachers, was of infinitely 
more importance than any intellectual. results that could 
be tested by examination; and speaking generally they 
might say Sunday schools were intended to promote the 
higher welfare of the young, and no one should dogmatise 
about the method best adapted to secure that end except 
for himself, any more than about anyone’s creed except 
his own. Sunday schools were places where the benevo- 
lent energies of members of congregations found appro- 
priate fields for exercise—home missionary fields for the 
benefit of the children of the poor, or for the religious 
instruction of the young of the congregation, and these 
objects could be best served together. Healthy Christian 
feeling could not be awakened until class distinctions were 
forgotten. No institution was so inclusive in its character 
as the Sunday school. No single plan or series 
of plans would answer for all; the methods must be 
various as the schools themselves. Happily personal 
influence did not depend on ability to impart knowledge 
in a systematic way, but might live its life, and exert its 
sway, by its own energy. An earnest teacher of average 
ability would find a method for his work, original perhaps, 
and to others inefficient, but to which it would be better 
to submit than to trammel the spirit by compelling it to 
run ina well known rut. All successful Sunday school 
work depended on the teachers; they were the school, and 
with the qualification of earnest devotedness, must be 
successful. A teacher earnest enough to be regular and 
punctual, would influence others by his zeal and regulari ty— 
oneofright feeling, loving, patient, gentle, benevolent enough 
to make the sacrifices which all successful work for others 
required, could not be unfruitful—because the work 
would be consecrated as to the personal service of the 
Most High. The word teacher implied something to be 
taught. Here they needed the same variety as in the 
method or plan. They need not consider what might be 
done if every child had a good common school 
education—if every teacher were an educated lady or 
gentleman, with peculiar aptitudes for engaging the 
attention of pupils, and every ability to awaken the 
sentiments and affections of the heart, and enlist the 
souls of their scholars in the reverent pursuit of spiritual 
graces; they must look at the facts and realities of life, 
especially of manufacturing life; look at the pressing 
wants of the neglected rising generation, and resolve to 
‘do as much as possible to help them. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, in any way, in 
any direction, by any variety of administration, secular or 
religious (or both), you may feel competent for. Raikes 
provided for secular instruction from paid teachers. 
Liberal Christians were able to enter more fully into his 
_ fellowship than those who narrowed their work to suit the 
_ Supposed sanctity of the day. Yet, because the religious 
net of all parties loved to gather round the religious 
those agencies whose special object was to exalt 
religious objects must be regarded as of 
in the Sunday school. The divine 
and writing might be taught to the assist- 
‘religious object, and the hard line usually 
drawn between secular and religious subjects might be 
varied to the improved beauty of both domains. They 
should try to impress upon themselves that the humblest 
intellectual exercise might lead to high and pure thoughts, 
and when the world and its beauties become the subjects 
study, religious faith would receive an aid of the most 
fined and reverent character. They needed, t,en, such 
variety of administration that secular edtcation 
sot be excluded from the Sunday school, an it 
go wide as to find a place for the humble.*t 
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worker who had the religious fitness the teacher’s office 
required. When a school was so happy as to have 
scholars with enough mental culture to show the value of 
knowledge and give the facility of acquiring more, if they 
had elasticity in the administration, they might include 
all the natural sciences, for there was no more religious 
employment than the study of botany and geology, and 
other sciences which excited an interest in the natural 
glories of their earthly dwelling. 
include ancient and modern languages, giving a special 
place to the language of the Gospels. Few schools, how- 
ever, were in this position, and taking them as they were, 


| 
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They might even | the love of God, 


gates, but the one in righteousness, this it is that is in 
Christ; and blessed are all they who enter it, who guide 
their steps aright in piety and righteousness, and perfect 
all things without being moved. Whether anyone is 
faithful, whether mighty to declare wisdom, whether wise 
in judging words, whether a terrible worker, whether 
pure; so much the more ought he to be humble inas- 
much as he seems to be greater, and to seek the common 
profit not his own. Whoever has love in Christ, let him 
do the things which Christ has enjoined. The bond of 
who is able to explain (or interpret) : 
The splendour of its beauty, who is sufficient to declare ? 
The height to which love leads us up is not to be fully 
described. Love unites us with God; love covers a multi- 


a large variety of method secured the co-operation of a tude of sins; love bears all things, is long-suffering in all 


large number of helpers. There were few that could not 
teach writing, yet in that most unpromising work religious 
lessons need not be neglected. The ideal Sunday school 


things; there is nothing base in love, nothing arrogant. 
Love has no schism (or division) ; love is not contentious : 
love does all things in one-mindedness. In love all the 
chosen of God are perfected; apart from love nothing is 


. . , 1 es , ‘ \ "pIiVeC 
required ideal schoolrooms, scholars, and teachers. Such | Wel! pleasing to God. In love our ruler (God) receives 


idealities were not forthcoming—the practical philanthro- 
pist would look at his circumstances, the character and 
needs of his scholars, the appliances within reach, the 
teachers who volunteered their friendly aid, and set 
himself to accomplish the best results. He was the most 
successful benefactor of his kind who arranged his plans 
to secure the largest amount of co-operation. One spirit, 
not one plan, was needful, and all human energy offered 
on the benevolent altar was acceptable sacrifice. If a 
high moral tone and a religious aim characterised Sunday 
school work, every method would be made profitably 
operative by the energy of love. With consecration in 
the hearts of the workers, any plan of administration 
would be successful, and conferences like the present 
would fill a useful place if they were the means of in- 
creasing the teachers’ interest in their work, and stirring 
up a freshening gale of enthusiasm in their hearts. 
pees Ea ie Sir aa ty 
THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


EVERYONE is familiar with the fact that there are certain 
books connected with the Old Testament called apocry- 
phal, which are looked upon as a sort of poor relations of 
the Bible, acknowledged to belong to the same literary 
family, but generally treated with scant courtesy, though 
the Church of Rome fully acknowledges their claim to be 
regarded as of equal authority with those accepted among 
Protestants. There are also certain books connected in a 
similar manner with the New Testament, which were 
very widely accepted as authoritative in the early Christian 
Church, but are now almost completely ignored. A 
passage from one of these, translated from the Greek 
text published in Hilgenfeld’s “Novum Testamentum 
extra Canonem Receptum,” may be found interesting; 
and it is not impossible that we may derive some profit 
from it. It is called the First Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, from the name of its reputed writer. It was 
sent from the Church at Rome to the Church at Corinth 
in reply to a request for mediation in a dispute that had 
arisen there; and according to Hilgenfeld was written 
shortly after the year 93A.D. At a later time it was 
publicly read in the meetings of the Church at Corinth, 
and is to be found in the one of the oldest and best manu- 
scripts of the Bible, the Alexandrian. 
CLEMENT EPISTLE TO CORINTHIANS L., CHAP. 46 ff. 


Wherefore are strifes and anger and disputes and 
divisions and war among you? Or have we not one God 
and one Christ and one spirit of love that is poured out 
upon us, and one calling in Christ? Wherefore do we 
drag apart and tear asunder the members (Zt, limbs) of 
Christ, and set up party strife in our own body, and have 
reached to so great a folly as to forget that we are mem- 
bers one of another? Remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus, “ Woe to that man. It were good for him that he 
had not been born, rather than to have caused one of my 
chosen ones to offend. It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were 
cast into the sea rather than that he should have caused 
one of my little ones to offend.” Your division has turned 
away many, has cast many into discouragement, many 
into doubt (or uncertainty), and all of you into grief. 
And this confusion is permanent among you. 

You recceived the letter of the blessed Paul the Apostle. 
What did he write to you in the beginning of the gospel 
(or preaching of good news)? In the truth of the spirit 
he wrote you a letter about himself and Apollos and 
Cephas, because even then you cleaved to persons (/77. 
made yourselves partialities). But that (sectarian) par- 
tially brought a less sin upon you, for the objects of your 
preference were apostles of Christ, and a man approved 
of them. But now consider; some have turned you away 
(from one another), and lessened the honour of your 
renowned brotherly love. It is shameful beloved, exceed- 
ing shameful to be heard, and unworthy of the love, that 
is, in Christ, that the ancient and faithful church of the 
Corinthians, on account of one or two persons, has made 
factions against its elders. And this report has reached 
not eens to us, but also to those who are unfavourable to 
us, so that through your folly they speak evil of the name 
of the Lord, and bring themselves into danger. 

Let us remove this quickly, therefore, and fall down 
before our ruler (God) and weep, beseeching Him, that, 
becoming merciful, He may be reconciled to you, and 
establish you in your noble and holy contest of brotherly 
love. For this is a gate of righteousness according as it 
is written: “Open to me gates of righteousness, entering 
them I will praise the Lord: This gate of the Lord, the 
lenter it.” There are therefore many open 
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us. For love’s sake Jesus Christ, our Lord by the will of 
God, gave his blood for us, his body for our body, and his 
soul for our soul. Ye see, beloved, how great and won- 
derful a thing is love, and of its perfectness there is no 
interpretation. Who is sufficient to be found in it except 
those who are deemed worthy by God? We pray, there- 
fore, and entreat of His mercy that we may: be found in 
love, without human partiality, blameless. C. Dis 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 

THE REV, C. C, COE ON THE DESIGN ARGUMENT. 
ON Thursday the Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Ministers and Congregations of Lancashire 
and Cheshire held its meeting in Lord-street Chapel 
Oldham. The day was /fine, and the new chapel and 
schools were a great convenience to the large numbers 
that annually attend this meeting.‘ 

THE SERVICE 
was held at 11, o’clock, the devotional 
ducted by the Rey. Silas Farrington. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. C. C. Cor, 
F.R.G.S., minister of Bank-street, Bolton. The subject 
of the discourse was “The Design Argument.” ‘The text 
was taken from Acts, xiv, parts of 15 and 16 verses 
“The Living God, which made heaven and earth and 
the sea and all things that are therein . . . left 
not himself without witness.” Mr. Coe said: To the 
intellect of man, Nature appears as a realm of order, 
everywhere dominated by law; to the zsthetic taste of 
man, Nature is a sphere in which beauty holds her 
constant court, or comes, from time to time, with 
transfiguring power; to the aspiring soul of man, Nature 
is the shrine of the sublime and the mysterious. The 
question arises whether through this great world of 
Nature we can find for ourselves a logical road to God? 
The design argument may be presented under fwo 
aspects,—first as an argument based upon the resemblance 
of relations ; and secondly, as an imperfect induction. In 
the former case it seeks to establish the same relation 
between the machines of nature and their unknown cause 
which has already been found to exist between all othe: 
machines and their known cause. Every machine mace 
by man, for example, is composed of parts which work 
together to produce a result. The machine is the efficient 
cause of the result because by it the result is worked out. 
But the result—the work done by the machine—was the 
thing which occurred first to the mind of the designer ; 
and it was for the sake of this work that the machine was 
made. Hence the work done is the final cause of the 
machine. And not only so, the machine may have been 
contrived to co-operate with other machines, and this 
thought opens out a vista of final causes. Then the 
human designer has his motive sometimes for the con- 
trivance which he plans, and it is obvious that the spirit 
of the man and the perfection or otherwise of his work are 
very different things. Now, we do not propose to use 
this argument in order to ascertain the moral character of 
God; we do not intend to dogmatise upon the mutual 
use and common service wrought by the machines of 
nature ; but we do mean to say that when the machines 
of nature produce a result we are justified by our 
experience in assuming that this result was contemplated 
as an end in the thought of an intelligent contriver. This 
is the argument known as the Design Argument: the 
doctrine of Final Causes; Teleology, or the science which 
attempts to prove that the results of nature’s machines 
are ends designed by God. Mr. Coe then proceeded to 
deal with the various objections urged against this argu- 
ment, and said the objections raised against it are made 
either against the results produced by the machines 
of nature, or against the machines themselves; or 
against inference drawn from machines which are 
practically perfect, and closed with these words - 
Every intelligence has the capacity (which only requires a 
stimulus) to exhibit itself in some act of contrivance, 
which results in a machine. No other cause has been 
found adequate, apart from intelligence, to produce a 
machine. Hence, every machine is the indication of ex- 
istence of a contriving mind. I have employed two argu- 
ments which have been used by scientific men with 
admirable success. Just as we observe the relation which 
actually exists between certain machines and the minds 
whose intelligence we know to be the cause of those 
machines, and from our knowledge of this relation infer 
that there is the same relation. between the machines of 
nature and the intelligence of their cause; so the 
astronomer, believes that there is the same rela- 
tion between the angles and sides of a triangle 
which he cannot measure as there is between the 
angles and side of the triangles which he can 
measure. Hence he pronounces confidently concerning 
triangles, whose base is only matter of computation, not of 
actual measurement; and whose sides have only been 
drawn by the pencil of light. Armed with this faith the 


part being con- 


astronomer conceives a triangle, having for its base the 


radius of the earth, and for its apex the centre of the 
moon, and therewith calculates the distance of the moon 


diameter of the earth, and for its apex the centre of the 
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from the earth; conceives a triangle having for its base the | He directs or the beauty with which from time to time He 


transfigures the world in which we live! That is the 


sun, and calculates the distance of the sun from the earth; | conviction at which I have arrived to-day, but I should 


conceives a triangle having for its base the diameter of 
that basis firmly believes, nay knows, that if his observa- 
tions be correctly taken Capella is 425,980,000,000,000 
miles distant from the earth. Now if we ask the over- 
whelming majority of astronomers whether they have confi- 
dence in this unseen triangle, they reply that this unseen 
triangle is the only one about which they can reason 
mathematically ; and that you cannot draw a triangle 
which shall be exactly correct. The ideal triangle is the 
only true triangle. On the other hand, one eminent 
mathematician has been pleased to say that a triangle 
might be so large that you could not reason about it with | 
any certainty. It is this assertion which completes my 
case; because though it be not a correct view, it enables 
me to understand what a sublime act of generalisation 
this reasoning really is, which does believe in an unfailing 
principle, true of all triangles however huge they are. If 
we are seeking for an illustration of the imperfect induc- 
tion of science, where shall we find a better one than the 
case of Spectrum Analysis, which is ‘able to extend the 
research of man to distances where the measurement by 
triangles utterly fails, and can bring from “almost 
unlimited space” knowledge as certain as any conclusion 
in physical science. Now what is the argument which 
justifies this certainty as to the gaseons condition and 
chemical constitution of the far-off nebule? It is a 
process of imperfect induction. We know by experiment 
that the vapour of a certain element, shining with its own 
light, will emit rays which, when analysed, will present 
one or more bright lines ; and therefore we infer that it 
will do this on the remotest verge of space no less surely 
than it does here on earth. By the self-same principle, 
and with equal confidence, we infer that the bright lines 
of efficient mechanism are always and everywhere the 
signs of a self-luminous originating intelligence. I have 
endeavoured to follow strictly scientific methods in my 
search for God. If I have failed, I hope.at least to have 
the sympathy of scientific men, if not of theologians, in 
my effort. If I have failed, that is no reason why more 
competent persons should not succeed. If that day should 
ever come, I am sure that Professor Huxley would gladly 
redeem the promise which he makes in the following 
passage :—“By science I understand all knowledge 
which rests upon evidence and reasoning of a like 
character to that which claims our assent in ordinary 
scientific propositions, and if any one is able to 
make good the assertion. that his theology rests 
upon valid evidence and sound reasoning, then it 
appears to me that such theology must take its place 
as a part of science.” And on my part, I pledge myself 
to this: When all the astronomers in the world shall own 
that their predecessors were mistaken, when they shall 
admit that they know nothing about the triangle, which 
they cannot measure with the hand, however much they 
may know about smaller figures of the same sort; when 
they shall own that it was a sublimely audacious hoax to 
“pretend that they could measure the distance of Capella 
from the earth; when they own themselves utterly incom- 
petent to all this, and bow their heads in silent shame 
before the rebukes of the Infallible head of the church, or 
quail before the impassioned denunciation of some 
modern evangelical Elihu, then will I also own that the 
theologians whom I unworthily represent this morning 
were mistaken too; and that the argument based upon 
the resemblance of relations which cannot measure the 
celestial distances, cannot prove the existence of that God 
whose glory the heavens were once supposed to declare. 
And when the astronomer is ready to admit that the work 
of recent years has come to nought, that in spite of all his 
mapping of solar and stellar spectra, in spite of all his 
careful manipulation of most elaborate instruments, in 
spite of his confident boast in the inductive method, which 
led him to assert of certain nebulz that they were in a 
state of incandescent gas, his pretended science is no 
better than the moonshine of imposture, then will I, too, 
confess that the imperfect induction which has failed to 
read the chemical significance of nebular rays can never. 
convey to us any distinct knowledge of Him whom 
ancient piety pronounced identical with light itself. But 
the triumph of the design argument would be more than 
an intellectual victory. It would inaugurate the outpouring 
of a new spiritual power. Nature to many is now but an 
impenetrable veil in all spiritual things. Mystics who 
hold communion with an invisible God may pass through 
the beautiful scenes of Nature without taking the least 
heed of them, as St. Bernard did when he journeyed for a 
whole day on the shore of the lake of Geneva. A pious 
apathy in the judgment of the cynical historian who says: 
“To admire or despise St. Bernard as he ought, the reader, 
like myself, should have before the windows of his library 
the beauties of that incomparable landscape.” Nature to 
many is but a mask concealing the face of the living God, 
with the products of a dead past; and helping His voice 
‘to sound sonorous as it reaches us from afar off Nature is | 
divine so far as it is mentioned in the Bible or in the 
Hymn Book, and they can sing praises to it then; but to 
come to Nature herself, and look at her with—all the 
knowledge of the present, “that is science,” they say, 
with a fine scorn, “not religion.” But he who seeks God 
in Nature finds Nature more than an impenetrable veil, or 
in expressionless mask. When the old Phecenician sailor 
saw the promontory which jutted out into the sea gleaming | 
upon him from afar; when the ancient Hebrew saw the 
cliff shining upon him in the dark and wooded valley of 
the Jabbok, a kindred piety found for both those pheno- 
mena the self-same name. They were what Nature ever 
is to the devout soul that loves her—the face of God. We 
ome to know the character of our earthly parents through 
the loving faces bending over us in tenderness ineffable; 
and in spite of expressions which we cannot always under- 
stand, we none the less feel our relationship to the minds 
of which those faces are the revelation. If we could only 
seek God thus, looking Him in the face as He stands 
revealed to us to-day, with a childhood love, He might 
~ance more become as real to us as the mechanism which 


he earth’s orbit, and for its apex the star Capella, and on. | 


never have attained to it unaided. Two or three years 
back I was lured to enter on this path (which I believe is 
one of many possible ways of the soul to Ged) by a little 
companion, to whose precocious intelligence every 
mechanism of Nature was a wonder and delight, and on 
whose spirit the beauties of Nature acted like a charm, so 
that he could sit, by the hour together, entranced, looking 
with unabated delight upon the glories of a moon-lit sky. 
I had hoped—but in an hour when I least expected it the 
little hand that clasped mine slipped from my grasp. 
Since then it has been, and still is, the solace of my 


| bereavement to carry on by myself, as best I can, the 


studies in which we delighted to work together; it has 
been the consolation of lone and anxious hours to dream 
of his continued sympathy. Whether these eyes have 
been blinded or quickened by sorrow, it is for you to say. 
It is enough for me to know that my heart has founda 
freer access to the Father of Spirits, and gained a new 
sense of that Divine Presence which soothes our darkest 
affliction and brightens our most radiant hope. 


GLASGOW: FAREWELL MEETING WITH 
THE REV. E. C. JONES, 


On Monday evening, 9th inst.,anumber of the members 
of the St. Vincent-street Church gave a complimentary 
supper to the Rev. E. C. Jones, on the occasion of his 
leaving Glasgow. The Rev. Frank W. Walters was in 
the chair, and after the loyal toast had been drunk, he 
proposed the toast of the evening. He said that for three 
years Mr. Jones had been an honoured member of their 
church. He had frequently conducted, with great accept- 
ance, the public services, and had been most indefatigable 
in the work of the Sunday school. _ His private character 
had won their esteem and love, and many of them would 
greatly miss him as a welcome visitor to their homes. He 
looked forward with great hope to Mr. Jones’s career in 
the ministry. He believed Mr. Jones would not be a 
manufacturer of sermons, but a prophet of higher truth. 
He hoped he might hear of Mr. Jones securing a good 
church, an admirable wife, and that his life would lengthen 
out like a long midsummer day into a peaceful and 
gracious eventide. 

Mr. JONES, in replying to the toast, said he thanked 
them for the honour they had conferred upon him, He 
had formed many friendships in Glasgow, which he hoped 
would be lifelong. When he first came to Scotland a 
stranger, he was afraid that he would be like a pelican in 
the wilderness, but he very soon found himself surrounded 
by kind souls. He had derived much good from his 
intercourse with the church and its excellent institutions. 
He had also been much helped by their personal friend- 
ships, and their intellectual communion. He thought he 
had come equipped against the assaults of “unbelief,” 
but he had found in that “unbelief” the basis of a nobler 
faith. They had assailed his positions so successfully that 
soon his old creed had gone, and he had been enabled to 
establish his faith on a firmer foundation. He now stood 
on the glorious heights of rational religion, whence he 
could prophesy better things for humanity. His education 
for the ministry would have been incomplete apart from 
his experience in connection with their church organisa- 
tion, Wherever his lot might be cast, he should always 
lift up his eyes to the northern hills whence he had gained 
so much help and strength. He could now see the force 
of Mr. Barbauld’s line, “ Souls are ripened in our northern 
skies.” Dr. Johnson used to say, in his rude way, that 
the best thing in the eyes of a Scotchman was the high- 
way to England. He would reverse that, and say that he 
should always regard the highway to Scotland as next to 
the gates of Paradise. : 

Other toasts were given, and a delightful evening was 
spent in social intercourse. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH: MR. FALLOWS’ GOLDEN 
WEDDING. 


IN a leading article on Thursday ‘last the Middlesbrough 
Daily Exchange has the following :—Eighty-one years is 
a big age, and a golden wedding doesn’t happen to every- 
body. Our old townsman, Mr. Fallows, has both enjoyed 
his eighty-first birthday and his fiftieth marriage celebration 
day, and, judging from the active manner in which he still 
goes about our streets, hale in wind and limb, one would 
imagine that a good many birthday celebrations are before 
him yet. To our certain knowledge he has not lived a lazy 
life, so the secret of his ripe old age doesn’t consist in his 
having, as people say, “taken care of himself,” in his youth 
and manhood. He has known short nights and laborious 
days almost more than we can number; he has had pain- 
ful experiences of life, of that we may be sure; he has seen 
a few ups and downs, of that we may be certain; he has 
borne a few burdens, and much of the heat of the day, so 
far as public life is concerned (and what is more heart 
wearing?) yet he enjoys a bright and cheerful old age, and 
contemplates the setting sun with unimpaired vision, 
and with much of the greenheartedness with which he 
welcomed the rising dawn. It would be interesting to 
7 te the rise and progress of Middlesbrough from 
Mr. Fallows’ standpoint. He is, indeed, our “oldest inha- 
bitant.”. He came here when the town existed only in 
idea, the idea of Mr. Jos. Pease and a few others, his co- 
partners, who had discovered that the water of the Tees 
was deeper here than at Stockton, and, therefore, more 
suitable for coal shipments, and as the highway for such 
large vessels as then carried coal. Mr. Fallows made the 
permanent acquaintance of the “solitary farm house” 
which looms out so conspicuously in local history as “the 
only dwelling-house on the site upon which Middlesbrough 
now stands.” This was in ~~ The river literally pre 
sented quite an appearance of solitariness, and inland 
more cows and sheep by far than human beings were to 
be seen. By the side of the river there was a towing 


along which the various craft sailing up to 
tha, aoalans part of Yarm, and doen form these places, 
were dragged by horses, and sometimes men. _The 


addles of steam tugs were not much known in the Tees— 
if at all—and the state of the river may be known from 
the fact that Mr. C, C. Oxley and others have recorded, 
that they have frequently waded across the bar at low 
water. Mr. Fallows was, in the early history of Middles- 
brough, in the service of Mr. Pease, and had charge of 
the first shipment of coals, and, toa large extent, of the 
festivities which were held in celebration of the birth of 
the new port. A grand cold collation was pro- 
vided on the new shipping staith, The eloquent Mr, 
Jos. Pease, father of the present member for South Durham 
and then in the prime of his wonderful powers, was the 
deus ex machina, and was the prime agent in the day’s 
festivities, as he had been the provider of the material 


feast upon which all eyes were sated, for a railway, shipping 
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staiths, and ships were not common sights to the people 
there assembled. It is very interesting to hear men like 
Mr. Fallows speak of these far-away times at the end of 
the prehistoric’and the beginning of the historic period. 
There was no ferry across the river in those days; no 
pleasant landing at Port Clarence; no Bell Brother's 
works; no river embankment as we see it now—only a 
dreary, level, marshy pasture, and a glimpse of the distant 
homestead of Saltholme. The population in 1831 was 154. 
Bricks were brought from Stockton and Yarm to Middles- 
brough in barges, and were sold at the famine price of 
£2. 28. per 1,000 at the kiln. Young Middlesbrough was 
in these early days destitute of all police arrangements. 
Mr. T’allows, as he was the pioneer in the new colony far 
excellence, was also the first missionary who endeavoured 
publicly to instil moral and religious truth into the minds 
of the settlers, who were drawn from all parts. Mr, 
Weastall speaks with a sense of enjoyment of Mr. Fallows” 
early preachments, in the upper room of the Unitarian 
Society in West-street, and will tell you that the “sermons 
had something in them.” What transformations have 
been witnessed since those wonderful days of nearly fifty 
years ago! If we live to spend our golden wedding, as 
Mr. Fallows has done, we shall be able to realise the 
lesson of past experiences which teaches that communities 
like men may change or alter, or be re-produced, but very 
rarely wholly decay and die away. 


ee _ 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down, ; , eal A 

ABERDEEN.—The Flower Sunday was celebrated on the 15th 
inst. The church was beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers. The Sunday schoo} children sang two hymns, and 
after Mr. G. T, Walters, the minister, had delivered an address on. 
“Home,” he presented a Bible and hymn to a scholar 
who had become a member of the church—the Bible from t 
school teachers; and the hymn book from the church comm 
There was a large congregation of adults. From the annual 
report of this church we note that the number of members is 96. 


The average attendance at the services is 111, and of sc at. 
the Sunday school 45. The income, with a grant of £45 from 

the Scottish Unitarian Association was £200, Is, 6d., and the 
balance due to the treasurer, £3. 9s. 7d. 1 op Sto 


ACCRINGTON.—The fourth conference of the District 4 
School Union for the current session was held at C on. 
Saturday last, the 14th inst., but previous to tea about 20 o our 
friends had a ramble with My. Freeston, and returned to the 
school with a good supply of branches of trees and flowers, &c. 
After a pleasant tea the Rey. W. Matthews opanes 
ference, and called on-Mr. Freeston to give an object le 
“An Ear of Corn,” which Mr. Freeston did in his. i 
interesting manner, making the audience his class. <A | 
was then sung, after which Mr. Freeston gave a ‘Oly. 
the various branches and flowers that had been collected in the 
ramble. A vote of thanks moved by the Rev. Thomas Leyland, 
seconded by Mr. Hartley, of Colne, with hymn and the b . 
diction, brought one of the most pleasant and interesting 
ferences that has been held to a close, there being a 


persons present. ee 
BIRMINGHAM: CHURCH OF THE SaviouR.—The Christian 
World says an illustration of religious communion between men 


of diverse theological opinions has just been given at 
The monthly meeting of the Protestant Dissenti 


Bi o'4, - 
Warwickshire and neighbouring counties (established in 1782), 


was held at the Church of the Saviour, the scene of the t 

of the late Mr, George Dawson, on Tuesday, the 27th “ty 
number of ministers were present. At the morning ting 
the church, Mr. Geonge St. Clair, the present minister, pr 
The Rev, John Harrison read a paper upon “ Agn 
which appears to have been much appreciated. The 
Rodgers tSwedentiortian Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
Picton, Rev. Arthur Mursell, and the Rev. W. arey 
took part in the discussion which followed. Some sixty 
and gentlemen dined together in the lecture-room, Toasts w 
given and speeches were delivered. A conversation aros Uy 
the topic—‘*The best way of using the Bible in ou 
services,” which was opened by the Rey. D. Magi 
tarian minister, of Stourbridge. A public service w. 
seven o'clock, when Mr. Picton preached from 1 Cor, 
Prayers and Scripture reading were taken by the Ri ev. 
Rodgers, A. Mursell, H. W. Crosskey, and H. P 
successor of the late excellent Charles Vince). T 


Fe | 


large congregation, and great interest seems to bee 
the service. : = 
BLACKPOOL: UNITARIAN FREE CauRcst,—Last Sum 


first floral festival was held. Friends from a distance sent valu 
ifts of flowers. A gentleman in Blackpool made a large: 
or holding plants, which he sent from bis conservatory. 

resident friends lent ferns and flowers. With a taste 

ment of this ion of material a i 
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‘away, and I felt the tears start into my eyes more than once, 

re was so much to touch one.” The inland friends who 
contributed flowers were Mrs. Wrigley, Windermere; Mrs, E. 
Grundy, Lytham; Miss Harwood, Pendleton; Mrs. J. Worthing- 
ton, Sale; Mr. G. S. Darbyshire, Eccles; Mr. H. J. Leppoc, 
Higher Broughton ; Mr. E. C. Harding, Prestwich ; Mr. O. E. 
Heys, Stockport ; Mr. B. Gottschalk, Fallowfield, and Mr. W. 
G, Rayer Wood, Singleton, and also Mr. Bellhouse, Manchester. 

CHoRLEY.—On Sunday last, two sermons were preached here 
by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool, on behalf of the 
Sunday school. The collections amounted to £10. 


CrEeDITON.—The Rev. W. H. Eastlake, of Moretonhamp- 
stead, delivered a lecture in the Bowden Hill Chapel, last 
Sunday evening, upon the following subject :—‘‘ The Doctrine 
of the Trinity Unscriptural and Unreasonable.” The discourse, 
which occupied more than an hour in delivery, gave great 
pleasure to the congregation, some of whom expressed their 
gratification by stating that they could have listened to the 
preacher for several hours. Some members of orthodox churches 
were present who must have been set thinking by the rey, 
lecturer’s clear and masterly vindication of the unity of God, 


CroFT.—The annual school sermons were preached on 
Sunday last by the Rev. R. Pilcher, B.A., of Warrington, 
when collections amounting to £17 were made. 


Dos LAnr, FartsworrH.—On Whit-Thursday the Sunday 
scholars under 15 years of age enjoyed their annual free tea 
party. After tea the time was spent in singing, playing various 
‘games, &c. On Friday the procession of teachers, scholars, and 

riends was prevented by the extremely wet weather. Buns and 
milk were provided in the school. The children were.dismissed 
after a distribution of oranges, nuts, &c., had taken place, about 
five o’clock. A social party was then held, and an enjoyable 
programme of songs, readings, glees, and dances gone through. 
On Saturday a number of teachers and elder scholars joined in a 
trip to Alton Towers, but unfortunately the weather was very 
wel. 

EpInpuRGH.—On Sunday, the 8th inst., sermons were 
preached in St. Mark’s Chapel by the Rev. Frank W. Walters, 
when the half-yearly collections were taken in aid of the Sunday 
school, which has now 115 scholars. 


GLossop.—On Sunday last, on the occasion of the annual 
sermons, the teachers, scholars, and congregation assembled 
early in the afternoon and walked in procession to Norfolk 
Square, where two special hymns were sung. They then 
returned to the chapel for service. The Rev. W. Carey Walters, 
of Whitchurch, preached eloquent sermons, afternoon and 
evening, to large congregations. The collections, together with 
donations from friends of the congregation, amounted to 
454. Os. 6d. 

HINDLEY.—The annual Sunday 
in the chapel on Sunday, the 8th inst., by the Rev. Douglas 
Walmsley, B.A., when collections were made which amounted 
to £25. 9s. 4d. 

_ _ Hutt.—The quarterly musical vesper service was held in 
-Bowlalley Lane Chapel on Sunday evening, the 8th inst. 
_ Though the evening was very wet, there was a good congre- 
- mee. The programme was as follows: Hymn 54 (Martineau); 
: yer; Anthem, “‘The Wilderness” (Goss); Voluntary, 

_ ** Andante” (Smart); Solo, ‘‘ Holy, Holy” (Handel); Chorus, 
_ “Then round about the Starry Throne” (Handel); Lesson, 
Isaiah xl.; Solo, ‘‘Woe unto them” (Mendelssohn) ; Hymn 506; 
Voluntary, ‘Festal March” (Calkin); a short sermon by the 
minister, the Rey. J. M. Dixon, from the words, ‘Jesus said 
hath touched me: for I perceive that virtue is gone 

out of me;” Solo, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet” (Handel); 
orus, “‘ Their sound is gone out” (Handel); Solo and Chorus, 

_ “Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain” (Handel); Hymn 542, sung 


vel by the choir and congregation; Prayer; Hymn 549 
TBeensong” (Ogden); Benediction. ; , 


ee -—Two good sermons were delivered on Sunday 


Puen oe 


and to enforce their affirmations with threats that reach into 
eternity; is to misapprehend its functions, to pervert its judg- 
ments, to mistake its duty, and to grossly misuse its power.” 

LIVERPOOL : BEAUFORT-STREET DoMESTIC MISSION.—Mr. 
Joseph Anderton, of Padiham, has been appointed lay assistant 
to the Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., and will enter upon his duties 
on July rst. 


READING.—The Rev. R. Rodolph Suffield, though declining 
a permanent engagement, has acceded to the cordial and 
unanimous request of the committee, and agreed to remain as 
minister until the end of next February, so as thus to complete 
one year’s residence. 


STAND.—The school sermons were 


preached last Sunday, 


Elliott. The collections amounted to £43. 5s. 


SouTH SHIELDs.—On Wednesday night week a meeting of 
the Mutual Improvement Society was held, when a paper was 
read by Mr. W. H. Lambelle on “ Political Culture.” 
Rey. R. C. Smith, president of the society, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Lambelle referred to the methods to be employed, and the 
positive blessings which would attend the cultivation of political 
knowledge. The best way to acquire knowle Ige in any branch 
of science was to divest themselves of all preconceived ideas, and 
to hold themselves as passive recipients rather than dogmatic 
retailers. He who would acquire and excel in a political 
knowledge must identify himself with no party, but be favourable 
to, or co-operate with, whatever there was of good, regardless of 
party feelings. After an interesting discussion on the subject, a 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Lambelle for his paper, and 
the meeting concluded with a similar compliment to the 
chairman.—On Monday evening a service of song—‘‘Tsrael in 
the Wilderness” was given by the scholars, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. C. Palmer, assisted by Mr. Simpson, harmoniumist, 
and Masters F, Palmer and T. Waller, as instrumentalists. The 
various pieces were rendered in a most easy and effective manner, 
and frequently elicited applause. Although the night was a 
continuous downfall of rain and thus prevented a large attendance, 
many ticket-holders being absent, the amount raised for the 
purpose of providing the summer’s treat was very satisfactory. 
The Rev. R. C, Smith officiated as reader, 

THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
The Rey. T. L. Marshall has withdrawn his name from the list 
of vice-presidents, and the name of the Rev. Alex. Gordon was 
printed in the list of Home Correspondents by mistake, 
Mr. Gordon having withdrawn his name at the annual meeting. 
The Rev. D, Thompson is not of Belfast, but of Dromore, and 
A. P. Aspland, Esq., is of Gee Cross, not Dukinfield, 

TROWBRIDGE.—The Sunday scholars and teachers, to the 
number of about 300, held a Whitsuntide festival. The school- 
room was decorated in a very neat and tasteful manner. Grace 
having been sung the children demolished the good things set 
before them in a wonderfully short space of time. They were 
allowed to leave the room and enjoy themselves in the open air. 
After a while they got tired of play and then the superintendents 
and teachers proceeded to call them together into the school- 
room, where several scholars competed for prizes for the best 
recitations, as follows :—Kate Waite, Rhoda Lloyd, Eva Keates, 
Annie Elliott, Alice Usher, Connor and Fielding, and a dialogue 
by Florence England and Alice Davis. The judges hardly 
knew which one was the best, the audience so loudly applauded 
all, so they gave each one a prize. At the close each child was 
presented with a packet of sweets anda piece of cake, and so 
closed one of the most enjoyable of days notwithstanding the 
wet. 

UNITARIAN Home Missionary BoARD.—-The committee at 
their recent meeting admitted no less than seven new students:— 
Mr. Samuel Sidaway Brettell, of Brierley Hill; Mr. John 
Channing Pollard, of Burnley ; Mr. James Edmund Stronge, of 
Dublin; Mr. William George Tarrant, of Birmingham ;\ Mr. 
Felix Taylor, of Birmingham; Mr. Emanuel L. H. Thomas, of 
Salford; and Mr. Arthur Woolnough, of London. In view of 
the greatness of the work with which they continue to be 
charged, the committee appeal with confidence to their friends 
throughout the country for the pecuniary support which is so 
much needed. 


school sermons were preached 


Temperance Hall, Keighley, by the Rey. William 
, of Colne, in aid of the Sunday school. Mr. Radley 
the choir, and Mr. Turton presided at the harmonium, 
id and stringed instruments helped to swell the harmony, 
and the singing went well. : 
‘KENDAL.—We doubt whether any children enjoyed them- 
ves more on Whit-Monday than the Unitarians gathered at 
Wood, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Birkett. They 
_ mustered at the chapel about 70 strong, and were led by their 
_teachers and the Rev. J. Macdonald, and were joined by a fair 
number of friends. Shortly after seven the children were 
're-called from their sports, and, being first presented with an 
ch, heartily responded to Mr. Macdonald’s proposal of 
for Mr. and Mrs. Birkett, after which 
in and were marshalled home again. 


eg IN: CARTER LANE.—We are informed that at the meet- 
_ ing of the subscribers of this Mission, to be held on Monday 
“next, the scheme which will be submitted, and which has the 

val of the committee, will provide for the transfer of the 
work ae some district me oe wa Stamford-street, 
‘ congregation of the chapel there promising to 
active sympathy with the work, though unable to pro- 


THE LITTLE BROWN SEED. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 


‘I’m of no use,” said a little brown seed; 
“*Where shall I go and hide? 

I’m little and brown, with nobody’s love, 

' And ugly beside.” 
So she rolled, and she rolled very quickly away, 
- And tumbled on the ground; 

The rain came in torrents, and fell upon her 

And all things around. 


And she felt herself sinking in darkness beneath, 
Poor little faithless seed ! 

Where never an eye could see her sad fate, 
Oh! she was hidden indeed! 


The little brown séed lay still in the earth, 


5s 


they sang a 


-fria 
wan 


financial grant from their chapel funds. At the same To herself still sighing— f 
hoped that a sufficient aiinkes of the subscribers will Till at last with an effort she roused up, and cried, 
tinue their co ion, and that with the assistance of a “T'll begin by ¢rying. 


“T'll try and stop fretting, for ’tis of no use, 
_ And if I’ve nobody’s love, 

I'll look up in hope, for there is One who will see, 
The dear God above.” 

Oh, would you believe it! straightway the dark ground 
Began to tremble and shake, 

And make way for the little seed, hopeful now, 
Her upward way to take! 

Up, 4 she went, till at last she saw, 

e lovely, bright blue sky ; : 

Oh! the beautiful spirit had found release, 
And the Summer time was nigh. 

And brightness and beauty-that grew upon her, 
I cannot begin to speak ; 

Crowned with flowers she stood, beloved by all, 
So abe a so meek, 

—Common People, 


rer and two tors, to be tig by the subscribers, 
mford-street tion will take the direction of the 
‘ions. It is also suggested that the new committee should 
re the services ofa missionary, not necessarily a minister, 
shall act as a visitor, Bible reader, and organiser in the 
ry school, and other similar work, to be under the direc- 
{the minister at Stamford-street. 
following is Her Majesty’s Inspector’s Report for 
inghall-street Day ( iris) School, in connection 
pel :—The ak done in this school con- 
lent in every respect. The elementary subjects 
horoughl: ls e answers in oral 


If you find your t failing consult at once Mr, Aronsberg, 
Ss gpeetince ba? the defects of the eyes his special study. 

phlet, “‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
emaaion post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
—ADVT. . + 


” Bradford’s new patent “ Vowel” 


wringing, and mangling. Ground 
Pres 42 Ia silver 


vw 


June 15th, by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., and the Rev. T, R, | 


The | 


| 


(CROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday Evenin; 
next, June a2znd, the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL will Preach 
“An Eternal Hope.” Service at 6 30. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
On Sunday next, SCHOOL FESTIVAL SERMONS. Preacher 


The Rey. A. B. CAMM. Morning, ro 30; afternoon at 3; evening, 6 30. 
Special Hymns will be sung by the Children. Collections. 


LACKPOOL.—Next Sunday, the Rev. J. “33 
MARRIOTT will preach. 


ALE CHAPEL.—SCHOOL SERMON, June 22nd. 
Preacher, Rey P. M. HIGGINSON, M.A. Service in afternoor 
at 30'clock. Collection. 


the Day and Sunday Schools will be preached on Sunday, June 22nd, by the 
on. Morning service 
BeLTON.—BAN K STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday, 

June 22nd, 1879, the ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached, in 
the morning at ro 30, st the Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, B.A. In 
the evening at 6 30, by the Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. In the 
afternoon, at 2 30, there will be a Floral Service in the Schoolroom ; 
preacher, the Rev. C. C. COE. A collection will be made at each service 
in aid of the funds of the Sunday and day schools. Tea will be provided at 
4 30 p.m., at a charge of 6d. each. 


TANNINGTON, near 
INSTALLATION of the Rev. 


SHEFFIELD.—The 
E. C. TOWNE will take place on 
Wednesday, the 25th of June, at 6 30 p.m., after a Social Tea. Among 
those taking part will be the Revs. Eli Fay, R. Laird Collier, D.D., 
C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., James Black, M.A., and the Minister-Elect. 


(G ORTON: BROOKFIELD CHURCH.—The 

ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached om 
Sunday, June 29th, by the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. Morning service 
at 10 45, evening at 6 30. Collections in aid of the School Funds. 


| | YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS.—On Sunday 

June 29th, the ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will 
be preached by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.S., of Birmingham. 
Service at rx a.m,, and at 6 30 p.m. 


INSWORTH.—On Sunday, June 29th, the SCHOOL 

SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. D. WALMSLEY, B.A.; 

of Bury. Services—afternoon, 3 o'clock; evening, 6 30. Collections on 

behalf of the Day and Sunday Schools. Tea in the Schoolroom, for friends 
from a distance, at a charge of 6d. each. 


WHich URCH, SALOP.—MINISTERS’ 
MONTHLY MEETING.—Esrasuisnep 1782. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE MEETING HELD ON 
MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 23rp, 1879. 


At r2noon, SERVICE in the Free Christian Church. Prayers and Lessons 
will be read by the Rev. W. BIRKS, of Wolverhampton. Sermon by the 
Rev. WILLIAM WALTERS, of Christ Church, Birmingham, 

At 2 o'clock, LUNCHEON at the Victoria Hotel. 

At A Arye, the FOUNDATION STONE of the New Schoolroonr 
will laid. ‘ 

At 7 30, CONCERT in the Assembly Room, with Addresses by the Revs. 
H. A CROSSKEY, F.G.S., of Birmingham, and T. GASQUOINE, BA, 
of Oswestry. : 5 7’ 

Members and friends from neighbouring churches are cordially invited, 
and will be heartily welcomed. 


MIPLAND CHRTPSTIAN UNTON: 


The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS in aid of the Funds of this Society 
will be made as follows :— 


PLACE. DATE. HOUR. PREACHER. 

BIRMINGHAM— 

Church of the Messiah..,.June 29..11 o—6 30,..Rey. H. E. Dowson 
COSELEY— 

Old Meeting}House .,....Sept. 1r o—6 30..Rev. H. Eachus. 
CRADLEY— 

Park Lane Chapel........Sept. »Ir O—6 30.. Rev. W. Cochrane. 
EVESHAM— a 

Oat-street Chapel ...,....June 29..1r o—6 30..Rev. John Williams- 
KIDDERMINSTER— 

New Meeting House ....June 29..10 30—6 30.. Rev. J. W. Lake. 
KINGSWOOD— e 

Unitarian Chapel ........June 22..11 o—6 30.. Rev. J. Taplin. 
OLDBURY— ‘ 

Unitarian Meeting House..June 29..11 o—6 30..Rev. H. McKean 
STOURBRIDGE— : 

Presbyterian Chapel...,..June 29..1r o—6 30..Rev. J. Harrison. 
WALSALL— . 

Unitarian Free Church .,Aug. 17,.11 o—6 30.. Rev. W. Birks. 
WEST BROMWICH— : 

Lodge Road Chapel...,..(Collection already made). 
WHITCHURCH— 

Highgate Church ........June 29..11 0—6 30..Rev. W. C. Walters. 
WOLVERHAMPTON— 

Unity Church,..c........Aug. 17..11 o—6 30,. Rev. P. Dean. 


HENRY W. CROSSKEY 
HENRY McKEAN, 


{ NETARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD, 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS of the STUDENTS of 
this Institution will be held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday 
and Mage ES 1st and 2nd, commencing each day at 10 a.m. The 
VISITORS’ ADDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. R. B. DRUMMOND, 
B.A, of Me KG At 4 30 p.m., on Wednesday ; and at 7 o'clock the same 
evening a REL GIOUS RVICE will be held in Cross-street Chapel, 
when an Address to the Students retiring from the Board will be delivered 
by the Rev, JOHN WRIGHT, B.A,, o bg oowson : 

F. NICHOLSON, } Hon. Secs. 


IBLE REVISION.—As the Revision of the Bible is 
now a) aching completion, it has been sugmnered that itis a a 
occasion for the Unitarian Body to make tothe REV. DR. VANCE SMIT 
a Pecuniary Gift, by way of a substantial recognition of his services in the 
New Testament Revision. : 

Mr. James Hopgood, of Clapham Common, London, S.W., has consented 
. act of Treasurer, and he will be happy to receive any communications or 
the subject. 

The following sums have already been subscribed, and further sums wilt 
be acknowledged by the Treasurer and by future advertisement :— 


: i Secretaries. 


Se. oe 

Mr. Samuel TURE WATisce Male « wea igs bs ca fede ogaaes 20 0 6 
Mr. ey wat le ee ic ahah ian ea 20 0 © 
Sir J.C. Lawrence, Bart., MP. ........ce00seeesete08 20 0 0 
EO Aa eer «- 2200 
Mr. Timothy Kenrick .......... + 2 60 © 
Mr, Alderman Wm. Lawrence 20 0 © 
Mr. Wm. Ra Weed v.45. ¢.. 20 0 © 
Mr. Joep We 5 es 20 0 © 
. Joseph Lupton ...... Se dl éceute Io 0 © 
Bere C.F TROCARD on ion. do's oe'es ve 7 Io © © 
Mr. F Ainsworeh site by fon 4 aos 1 0.0 
r. i. . Bagehot ... Jacsecesse 210 © 0 
Mr. Robert N, Philips ..... saters Gistee eske oe - 10 6 © 
Mr. Edwin Lawrence . » 10 © © 
Mr. F. Nettlefold ... io Oo @ 
Mr. Herbert New ... 5° © 
Mr. W. Blake ..... ee. 
a ome ee ee ae ee Ee ee 5 oo 
. ae pa ee $ 5. 
Mr. Edward Cee eesenees PTrETT LULL tee 50°08 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. C, (Germany)—Yes. 26 insertions would 
take off one-sixth of the present cost, and 52, one-third. 
Thus 30%. would be reduced to 25s. in the first case, 
and in the second to 20s. The 29s. 3d. came to hand 
on May 2oth. 

Report of re-opening Northiam chapel just to 
hand as we go to press. Next week. 


COMING WEEK. _— 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. J. T. Marriott 
will preach. 

BOLTON : Banx-street.—On Sunday, annual sermons, 
at 10 3, Rev. Charles Wicksteed B.A.; afternoon, at 
2 30, Rev. C. C, Coe, F.R.G.S., (floral service); evening, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 


CHESTER.—On Wednesday evening, opening of the 


new organ. Preacher, Rev. J. Page Hopps. 

HALE.—On Sunday, at 3, school sermon, by the Rev. | 
P. M. Higginson, M.A. 

KINGSWOOD.—On Sunday, collections for the Midland 
Christian Union, Preacher, Rev. Jas. Taplin. 

LONDON : Hacxney.—On Sunday, at 11 and 7, annual 
sermons, by the Rev. T. W. Freckelton. 


LONDON: Carrer Lane Muission.—On Monday, 
a special meeting of subscribers at 7. 

LONDON M. N. C.—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, annual examination of students. On 
Wednesday, annual dinner of past students at “ The | 
London.” On Thursday, meeting of trustees. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
the Rev. S. A. Steinthal will preach on ‘‘ An Eternal 
Hope.” 

MANCHESTER: StRanGewaAys.—On Sunday, School 
Festival. Preacher at 10 30, 3, and 6 30, the Rev. 
A. B. Camm. 


| for Women), and who has had considerable experience 


| spectus apply to Mrs. Frank SHAwcross, Principal. 


PLATT.--On Sunday morning, at rr, the Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter, B.A., will preach. 

STANNINGTON,—On Wednesday next, induction of 
the Rev. E. C. Towne. 

WHITCHURCH.—On Monday, ministers’ meeting; 
luncheon at 2, stone laying at 6, and concert at 7 30. 


HESTER.—OPENING OF A NEW 
ORGAN.—A SPECIAL SERVICE in Matthew 
bear da Chapel, on er evening, June 25th, at 
o'clock. HOMAS RAWSON, Es«., organist of 
Ten ES Free Church, Manchester, will preside at 
the organ. An efficient choir. The Rev. J. PAGE 
HOPPS will preach the Sermon, Friends are cordially 
invited. Collection for Organ Fund. 


ec Seite AE > Hd ce atk Penal. Baan 2 ee oe 
4 | ‘HE ANNUAL DINNER of the Past 

and Present STUDENTS of Manchester New 
College, will be held on Wednesday, June 2sth, at 
7 30 p.m., at ‘(he London,” Fleet-street. ‘Tickets, 5s. 
each. Friends may be invited. 


Gane? ak LANE MISSION. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of. the Subseribers and 
Friends will be held on the Premises on Monday, 23rd 
inst., at seven o'clock, to consider a scheme, which 
received the approval of the committee, for the future 
carrying on of some of the operations of the Mission in 
another locality; and if such scheme be approved, to 
pass resolutions for the dissolution of-the Mission and the 
transference of a pomion of the funds. 

Cc. F, PEARSON, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the 
Hall on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 
24th, and 25th June, 1879. 

The Rev. J. HAMILTON THOM will deliver the 
ADDRESS to the Students on Wednesday, 25th June, 
at Four o'clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be 
held in the Library on Thursday, 26th June, at Eleven 
o'clock a.m, 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
dedicating to the Christian Ministry the Students who 
have completed their Course of Study, will be held at 
Eight p.m., on Thursday, 26th June, in Little Portland- 
street Chapel. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, f 
Biches BEARD,” pSeeretaries. 


WV ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


PROGRAMME OF. LECTURES FOR THE 
SESSION 1879-80. 


Principal—Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 


Grounds and Truths of Religion. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 

Professor James Drummonp, B.A. 
Introduction to the Gospels. i 
Pauline Epistles: Criticism and Exegesis. 
Senior History of Doctrines. 

Junior History of Doctrines. 
‘Reading from a Greek Father. 
Professor J. Estiis CarrenTER, M.A. 
Hebrew: Senior—the Psalms. Junior—Deuteronomy. 
Ecclesiastical History: Senior—The Founders of Latin 
Theology—Ambrose, Jerome, and Au ustine. unior— 
General Place of the Church in the History of Europe 
till the Reformation. ; 

Old Testament: The History of the Religion of Israel. 

Professor C. B. Urron, B.A., B.Sc. 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
requirements for graduation in the University of London), 
Senior Mental Philosophy. : : 

Ethical Philosophy: The Chief Theorjes Described 
and Examined. 2 * 4 
Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are Open to Students 
of either sex, of payment of the usual fees. For par- 


ticulars, apply to 
RD. DARBISHIRE, ‘ia ) 
26, George-street, Manchester, 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., |" (- Secs. 
Liverpool, 


M! SSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday and Friday, 
July 3rd and 4th, commencing each day at 10 a.m, 

J. C. LUNN, President. 
J.G, SLATER, Secretary, 
Mossley, near Manchester. 


AY, TEST RIDING DISTRICT 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. : 
‘The TWELFEYH ANNUAL MEETING of this 
Association wilt be held in the Schoolroom of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Padsey, ‘on S ry, June 28th; 1579. 
i i After Tea the 
President, the Rev. K. 
‘The reports for the past 
year will be read, the officers for the Fm ty elected, 
and other business despatched. The Rev. DAVID 


at Four o'clock. 
the 


cussion. 
tions. 
after tea, Free: The of 
scholars, and friends of the Association, ‘is 
nvited. 

; 


Bs 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


te en eee 


HOP WANTED.—Information of one 


suitable for Ham and Beef Warehouse in London 
or country town will oblige the advertiser.—J. M., 
71, Treherne Road, North Brixton, London. 


GERMAN LADY who has lived in 
England for several years, teaching the Kinder- 
pom System, wishes to meetwith a Holiday ENGAGE- 
MENT from the end of July to the end of August.— 
Apply, to Miss Kihme, 4, All Saints’ Road, Clifton, 
ristol. 


ANTED, in July, in a country house, 

a emg trustworthy Person, between 20 and 30 

years of age, who thoroughly understands the duties of 

VAITRESS or HEAD HOUSEMAID.—<Address 

Mrs, Crompton, Rivington, near Chorley, stating wages 
required, and giving good references. 


ANTED, a Situation as Daily or 
' Resident GOVERNESS, by a Lady holding a 
First-Class Honour Certificate (Cambridge Examination 


in teaching.—Address E. B., 6, Penrhyn Terrace, Old 
Trafford, Manchester. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 


Vi: JAMES BAILY is prepared to 
RECEIVE ‘Two or Three Little GIRLS to 
Educate and train with her own children.—Terms and 
references on application, Alexandra Villas, Bridgwater. 


S OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Tiss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH BCHOOL “STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in_ 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost, Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. Summer term, May 1, 1879. 


DUCATION.—GERMANY.— 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, WALTERSHAUSEN, 
GOTHA.—A Desirable Home, with especial advantages, 
is Offered to English Girls,—One of the Lady Principals, 
MISS CUMBERLAND, will be in London the First 
week in July. Particulars and prospectus may be obtained 
by siete 82) Miss Cumberland, 67, Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, RECEIVES 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
comforts of family life, combined with first-class teaching 
and kind supervision. French and German are alternately 
spoken. niversity Professors attend, and pupils are 
taken into a little quiet society if wished. An escort in 
June. References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 
address Frl. Capelle, x. Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


H EATH BROW SCHOOL, for Boys 
. up to 15 or 16 years of age. dunce Classes for 
children under ro years of age. LThe SESSION 1879-80 
begins September 24th. ‘The arrangements of the School 

rmit of some Girls being received with their brothers. 

ull details as to the arrangements and system may be 
had on application to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W.—There will be a Vacancy in 
September for an Elder Girl Student preparing for the 
London University Examinations, or for Girton College. 


Here STREET CHURCH, LIVER- 
POOL.—A large and beautiful PHOTOGRAPH 
of this Church can be had, price (unmounted) 2s., post 
2s. 1d., or mounted, 35., post & 3d., from CHARLES 
F. INSTON, Printer, &c., 25, South John-st., Liverpool. 


N Immediate OFFER WANTED for 

about 400 Small and 100 Large HYMN BOOKS, 

compiled by the late Dr. Beard and the Rev. IO. 
Street.—Address L. S., Hevald Office. 


pe ncaa at ates eb ie: Sr oe + EES SS 
Gace AES RELIGION.—Price . One 

Penny.—“ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS FOR WHIT- 
SUNTIDE AND ANNIVERSARY SERVICES.— 
The First Edition of the Fifth (current) Series being 
SOLD OUT, it is important to ascertain whether there 
will be a sufficient demand for a Second Edition to 
justify a reprint. Intending purchasers are therefore 
earnestly requested to send their orders, qithout delay, 
to Mr. ELGOOD, 28, Jackson's Row, Manchester, to 
arrive at the latest on Monday, June 30th. 


pis SMR Bly 5 eects AT cater AB seataeh ie os A ES ES 
HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 
Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 
the first of every month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events relating to the development of 
religious life and liberty in the Christian Church. Every 
number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
Threepence.—London :_ Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Marke 
street : and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


LONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, same Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. n Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate terms.—Address 
A.B., 1, Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


cs ert) i cet Mi ices cate a cate TOTS 
BLACKEOOL.<-Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore. 


en eS a 
LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 
Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 
Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Paths on the premises. ‘Terms on application. 


Bracxpoot—Cuanninc Hovsz 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Prorrierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 
een ta OR AEE SR EET TOIT OS 


Fock DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
| REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. * 


ite str ras hha EE EY LE 

DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 

are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 

do not fati as toe ate In gold or steel frames, with 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 


a 


ITCHELL-AND CQ., 
CUTLERS AND TIRONMONGERS, . 
Fisuinc Tackie, Lawn Ss, AND CRICKETING 
Warenovse. so, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER, — 


‘Armstrong, &c., &c. 


OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
propert 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


ek al a Ti ae Nil kn +) 
Harry W iciiamson, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


R. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


PaLL be pe 5 ON, 


, | ‘ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from tos. 6d. to 7 per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


] SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest CAsH Prices. 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

_SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, a &e. 


- MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpers AND Repairs Promptty ExfcuTeD, 


res IP ARN CDW DP LIW ALY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1379. 


FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May 
rst to the 31st October, 1879. 

_ For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 

issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
Joun Gerppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Nétting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arches, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 


Derby, April, 1879. 


Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 


ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEAT ON 
STREET, MANCHESTER.  EstaprisHep 1769. 


Wiram Morris « Co, 


HOSIERS’ & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, - 
“ ST. ANN STREET, 


i are now 
SHOWING THEIR PARIS NOVELTIES 
in all Departments. 
Special attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
linen, and Lace Goods and Children’s Millinery. 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARASOLS. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstTas.isHEp 1772. 


Ss . H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE or THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE K1INGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. H. BrocketsBank, 


- CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKE 


, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


48, CLIFFORD STREET ee DOORS OFF 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 


Re Pe er, 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
‘ SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
Estimates GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
or Town or Country. 
References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 


ae6y 


BRooK’s DANDELION COFFEE 


1s THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three ee the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 

SOLD IN TINS, 64., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL. GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 


Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &¢.. 


76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as WorTHLESS 


QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SURSTITUTED, 


E 


ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham Fg 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, O 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. ‘The Trade and 
Supplied. 


to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted 


repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 
——_——_—_—————— 


of the Hirer without any further payments.— | 


DMUND THOMPSON, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. | Works: 


Shippers 
Outside Sun Binds of aviey Reaceapion made 


June 20, 1879. 


Ik kk £- ote te 

+ All the Newest Improvements in 

‘FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 

} THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, 

| 257, Oxrorp-st. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 
hice Dll Vink TELE DIET ni RE 


“ NATIONAL” DESK. 
GSipEs CT HAD AND CO., 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 

Illustrations and Prices on application, Also 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Convertible 


St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS 
superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


L: OCKE & S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. } 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOCKE & SON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 Anp 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. — 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sellin 
« one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 
14RUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


x8in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 26in, 28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- 
Also a-better one, the “ DEFIANCE ae oak, 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout 
erin. 24in. 27in. _ _ 30in. 
12/- 14/- 16/6 * 9/6” 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 


CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Vf Esse: WM. BOGG_anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music St &c., on their rigi 
monthly system of purchase. ‘ianos 
Organs from rss. per month. Harmoniums 
month, Instruments taken in exchange and 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.— 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. ~ 


PAPERHANGINGS. si 
F. S. PHILLIPS & CO, tare Sere 


Stock an exfensive variety of st 
~ choicest designs, at moderate pte 2 . 

buyers liberally treated. Small lots, i 

for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


4 Aes 
Whotesace WAREHOUSE: 


93) BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCI 


Bcrpers, Decorations, GoLp Moutpinss, P 
; VarnisHEs, &c., &c. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Med: 
1862, was awarded to R. ae Yi ave 


+ Soe 


ofS shin 


and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTI 
TRUSS. 2 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limb 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Sore 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c 
Manchester. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHAR 
St. Ann’s Place Man ‘OS 


GLOVERS, & Children’s desé 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZE! 
fine quality, bee 3 m r 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by se¢ 

recommend it for GENERAL USE in 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wihe 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose a 
isi tet hai 4 . 
xcellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Mere 
26, Market-street, Manchester. : 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birn 


Eprs’s Giycerine Juyupes.— CAuTION 
effective and agreeable confections are 
Chemists; by others, however, attempts are ofte 
at substitution ; we therefore deem it r ry te 
the public that they can only be obtain 
and 1s., labelled “James Errs & Co 


Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
London,’ 


2oth 


HIBBERT.—On the 
Missouri, U.S., 
Hibbert, formerly of G i 

HOWARD.—On the xoth inst., at - 
Cheetham, the wife of John A, How 


. Alf ed WV : m7 
aged 2 Peas Bn bdart , Gorsefiele 
LEIGH.—On the rsth inst., at his resi 
Fethenefty Rimind Lago Bes 


PIANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
LEE nea RTEEN GUINEAS. 


Ce 
Fo Hiring PIANOFORTES and H 
Lists Gratis, 37, JOHN DALTON STREET, — 


oem 
ARMONIUMS 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS: | 


Ohe Tnitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


Vol. XIX.—948. 
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Provincial Assembly ........ +. 
Papist Principles in Orthodoxy 
MESES, oa Pee n Phe a5 au telsn Coat on even a0t ns pete ucenss 
I EEROU I ccs e cris Peace te ty eee se es-9s.00.0%6. 5 vo ce veces 
PEE LEMME AG oaly cucu vn <u 08. 6c ccc ccey stews se sete oouese 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster ...5.......... cc ccscccees : 
Association of Irish Non-subscribing Presbyterians ........0...00-000 08 
Manchester New College... 2.2.0.0: seeecsceeess 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association ........ 00.00. ccceeeeneeeeee 
MEU GMMNOE WMNIONG. corer te Sy ge dewe deeb nccetsececerscbecsscocusns 
SON SERIDNIKIN F PCRCORMEMIROTIN vin ivicle's wien c's dec cccvylivicstivccceccccce 2 
MIMS EI  ESTPARIMRITONG diay 5 dc He So nocd ce Uk cs Suv yes on bese ce ce dee 
MCE LAUT og cade Sia beck ts 08's 6a bs loealseweenes eee 
aipreminms Opening of the Chapel 26. 60.0cccencqevcee teen vecetecoes 
EE ERENT, anda Wikis 15.65% nlp 5 delves WKesled vm do velve vues 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


“THe Provincial Assembly is a microcosm. It is all 
‘things in one. It is old andnew. It is bond and 
free. It is Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Independent. 
‘To the historical inquirer the Assembly is the most 
ancient of the annual meetings of Nonconforming 
churches. To the friends in Oldham it is the last 
new thing. The custom of rotating among the prin- 
-cipal towns of the Province, taking in now and then 
one that has never been visited before, gives a per- 
petual freshness to these gatherings. Great part of 
the interest in them consists in giving and receiving 
welcomes. ‘To entertain the Assembly is the highest 
bliss to which a congregation and its minister can 
aspire—unless, for the minister, it be to find himself 
‘the elect Supporter, who is one day to be Preacher to 
the Venerable House. On the present occasion Mr. 
Frank Jones and his congregation were most happy 
in making others happy, and may congratulate them- 
_ selves on being hosts to as pleasant a meeting as we 
~ can remember. 


‘The sermon was an exceedingly able vindication and 
and presentment of the Design Argument, and we are 
glad to announce that Mr. Cor has consented to its 
appearing in apermanent form. As to the President’s 
address, when we record that the Manchester Guardian 
called it one of “great interest” and that the Man- 
chester papers severally transferred it almost verbatim 
to their columns, we have said enough to show that 
our bishop can not only deliver as good an Allocution 
as the best of them, but also that the outer world is at 
last getting to be aware of it. It isa.sign of the times 
that a Unitarian meeting has for once been allowed a 
plurality of columns by the public press. Dr. CoLuier, 
who had never heard Mr. Gasketu before, paid an 

elegant compliment to the grace of speech charac- 

teristic of the older generation of ministers, and so 
finely illustrated in the delivery of this address. 

The Assembly did not pretend, this year, to do any 

business except in the way of granting Mr. FREESTON 

a committee to look out business for another year. 

_ For this much we are profoundly thankful. We have 

_ .often heard it urged that to dine, as the Assembly was 

_ wont to do, was not only part of the business but 

_ almost the chief part’of it. This superstitious view of 

~a very delightful ceremony is still entertained in some 


Baa Ahem when the Assembly comes to the full 
sense of its importance and affords itself two days for 
its deliberations, dinner without superstition but with 
all that it brings of social warmth and sparkle may 
again be possible. As things are, the appropriate 
_ meal is the substantial tea—appropriate we mean for 
an Assembly which, old as it is, has only just begun 
think of going into business. 
a good tea there was an adjournment to the 
mn Hall, where three rousing speeches were de- 
by Mr. Cuartes WicksTEED, Dr. Cottier, 
_EI Opcers. The former two followed 


f their recent London speeches. Mr. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1879. 


WICKSTEED, without asking “What is the matter,” 
showed that circumstances had greatly changed with 
us, and that our intercourse with races which had 
religions not unlike our own in their mythical and 
miraculous characteristics—unless it were that their 
myths and miracles surpassed any that we had to 
show— required us to seek what was alone truly 
valuable in religion—the truths of the spirit. Dr. 
Co.uier urged his favourite plea for organisation and 
united action, and showed the folly of permitting our 
individualism to stand inthe way of concentrated purpose. 
Hiswatchwords were “conciliation,” and “co-operation.” 
Mr. Oncers said a word for individualism, but spoke 
with greater emphasis on the duty of carrying out our 
religious principles in the education of the young and 
in the home life—that the old consecration might not 
be lost to our little ones. His address conveyed a 
tacit reproach, which is not more than is deserved. 
Unitarians profess to have more than a mere system of 


morals, Let them show that they have a religion. 

The effect of the meeting we believe has been 
refreshing and salutary. We are becoming aware of 
our wants no less than of our opportunities. Our 
ministers and laymen, older and younger alike, are 
found to be seeking one end above all—a richer 
endowment of the spirit, a consecration of heart and 
life, a more perfect fulfilment of the obligation laid 
upon us as the Children of Gop. 


POPISH PRINCIPLES IN ORTHODOXY. 


A Roman Catholic Priest, in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, writing in the Glasgow Herald, excellently 
hits off the inconsistency of Protestantism, as shown 
in the case of Mr. Macrae. ‘The critic pertinently 
says:—“It is thefundamental principle of Protestantism 
that each man has the right to read the Bible for 
himself and to form his own judgment of its meaning. 
The true Protestant is not only allowed but is bound 
to exercise his own judgment as to the interpretation 
of the statements of Scripture, looking for the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who is the infallible teacher of all 
true believers, and who is promised to guide them to 
all truth. The Church of Rome, on the other hand, 
holds that ‘in matters of faith and morals no one 
confiding in his own judgment shall dare to wrest the 
sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, contrary 
to that which hath been held, and still is held, by 
Holy Mother Church, whose right it is to judge of the 
true meaning and interpretation of Holy Writ.’” 
Applying these principles to the suspension of Mr. 
Macrae by his brethren of the Gourock Presbytery, 
the priest goes on to say :— Now, had Mr. Macrae 
the privilege of being a Catholic I should be at no loss 
to understand the reasons of his suspension. He has 
wrested the sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them 
contrary to that which has been held, and is still held, 
by Holy Mother Church. But as Mr. Macrae is 
unfortunately not a Catholic but a genuine Protestant, 
I confess I am altogether at a loss how to account for 
the proceedings which have been taken against him. 
Like a true Protestant Mr. Macrag has read his Bible 
for himself ; surely no one blames him for that. Like 
a true Protestant he forms his own opinion concerning 
the sense of certain passages thereof. Still in his 
character of true Protestant Mr. Macrae disregards 
the opinions of most of those who have read and 
interpreted these same passages before his time, and 
has formed decided opinions of his own concerning 
them. ‘True, his opinions differ on some points from 
those held by Dr. Hurron and others of his rev. 
brethren ; but like a true Protestant he sticks to his 
own opinions. He does not lose his right of private 
_ judgment because he differs from Dr. Hutron or any 
‘number of Dr. Hurrons, And yet Mr. Macrar is 
suspended! What then becomes of the right of 
private judgment? If it be argued that Mr. Macrar 
is free to exercise his private judgment, provided he 
agrees with the ‘Standards of the Church,’ I ask in 
what does his right differ from mine, who also am free 
to use my private judgment provided I agree with the 
‘Standards of the Church?’ ‘The principle is exactly 
the same, the only difference being that in Mr. 
_ Macrar’s case he must, under pain of being treated as 


Price 1d. 


a heretic, agree with the interpretation of certain 
Presbyterian ministers who compiled a Confession of 
Faith in the seventeenth century, whereas I must 
agree with the interpretation which has always been 
held, and is held, by Holy Mother Church. ‘There is 
not an argument used by the prosecutors of Mr. 
Macrae in defence of their proceedings against him 
which cannot be employed with a thousand times 
more force to justify the Catholic Church in her con- 
demnation of LUTHER, CRANMER, and KNox, whose 
memories these same prosecutors hold in veneration. 
Mr. Macrae reads his Bible for himself, so did they. 
His interpretation differs from the received interpreta- 
tion of the time, so did theirs. He is judged by the 
‘ Standards of the Church,’ so were they. Judged by 
these Standards, he is condemned, so were they. ‘The 
only difference is that in one case the Standards are 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and in the other 
the doctrine of the Universal Church, LUTHER set 
himself against the authority of the Universal Church, 
and he was a hero. Davin Macrae sets himself 
against the authority of the Westminster Confession, 
and he is a heretic. Was I not right in heading this 
letter ‘ Protestant Inconsistency ?’” 


Miss Louisa Glascodine, of Bristol, 


THE Lewin’s Mead Calendar announces the death, at 
the age of ninety, of the oldest member of the Lewin’s 
Mead congregation. From her earliest youth she was 
a worshipper in the present chapel, which was built by 
her father, who was a builder ina large way of business 
in Stoke’s Croft, in Bristol, where Louisa Glascodine 
was born, in 1789, in the house now inhabited by 
Dr. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College. Miss 
Glascodine took a lively interest in the chapel, always 
speaking of it with affectionate regard, and warmly 
indentifying herself with it. She was a perfect chronicle 
of the Lewin’s Mead of the past: her memory was 
excellent, and she readily told, and was delighted to 
dwell on, the history of its past worshippers; indeed, 
her thought dwelt largely on those old times. She 
was proud of Lewin’s Mead, and used to relate with 
no uncommon pleasure, that, being once in London, 
attending at Stamford-street Chapel, staying to the 
second service, she (as a stranger) was spoken to by 
one of the deacons, who asked where was her usual 
place of worship. She said, ‘ Lewin’s Mead, Bristol.” 
“You have no occasion to add Bristol,—everyone 
knows where Lewin’s Mead is,” was the rejoinder. 
Family circumstances, years after, necessitated her turn- 
ing her talents to account, which she did by opening a 
school, wherein she exerciseda most beneficial influence. 
She had great power of endearing the children to her, 
for they ever continued her fast friends. She was 
firm in her opinions, held fast to her friendships, and 
throughout her long life never wavered in her attach- 
ment to the Unitarian faith. She was no bigot,—-her 
friends were of all denominations—she would never 
allow any faith to be spoken against in her presence, 
saying “there was good in all.” On giving up her 
school, she laid herself out to do all the good she 
could. She was a constant, useful, and welcome visitor 
to the old people in the almshouses connected with 
the Lewin’s Mead Meeting; while to the Ladies’ Work- 
ing and Visiting Society, and the Domestic Mission, 
she rendered all the aid in her power, and was a 
welcome visitor to the sick and poor, by whom her 
memory will long be cherished. She had the power 
of making friends, and also of keeping them. She 
befriended others as far as lay in her power, which, if 
not equal to the occasion, was marked by that ability, 
which formed so strong a feature in her character, of 
influencing others to give that aid she was unable to 
render herself. | Miss Glascodine saw three genera- 
tions pass away; she was the connecting link of the 
past with the present worshippers at Lewin’s Mead, and 
of this century with the one that is gone. ‘The ripe old 
age that came upon her, though somewhat marred 
of late, was cheerfully borne. A partial failure of sight 
prevented her reading so much as formerly, but in this, 
and in all other privations, she never murmured, and 
she was never forsaken by friends. Consciousness was 
granted to her to the last, in being able to recognise 
those she loved; and, all through life, as in death, she 
proved that the Unitarian faith is one in which a 
Christian can live and die. 
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George Hamilten Fletcher. 


Our readers, says the Carshalton Herald, have heard, 
with regret, of the death of George Hamilton Fletcher, 
Esq., of Barrow Hedges, for, although it is barely five 
years since that he made Carshalton his home, 
numerous indications have been ‘received since then 
by his friends and neighbours that he was possessed of 
a kind heart, a liberal spirit, and generous disposition. 
Originally of Liverpool, he bought the residence to 
which, for the past few months, he has been confined 
by reason of failing health, and at which on Friday, the 
6th inst., he died, aged 54. He was one of the 
prominent members of the firm owning the famous 
White Star Line of steamships.. Eighteen months ago 
he was created a J.P. _In politics he owned allegiance 
to the Liberal party, and was a prominent member of 
the Committee of the City Liberal Club, opened by 
Earl Granville, in the affairs of which he took a very 
active part. He was chairman, during 1878, of the 
Executive Committee of the City ‘of London Liberal 
Association, and he was also chairman of the Sutton 
Liberal Association until about three months ago, when 
he resigned, finding his ‘health unfavourable to public 
life. By his death the Liberal cause has lost a good 
friend in the neighbourhood. — His religious views were 
Unitarian, in consequence of which the burial did not 
take place in Carshalton Churchyard, but in Epsom 
Cemetery. The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
the 11th inst., several members of the family coming 
from town to attend, and there were also present repre- 
sentatives from the Liberal Association, and from the 
General Committee and the Political Council of the 
City Liberal Club. ‘The burial service was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Vance Smith. 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY AT OLDHAM. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. | 


AT the close of the service on Thursday, June 19th, a 
report of which we gave last week, the business meeting 
was held in the new chapel; the Rev. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., president, in the chair. The Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, B.A., secretary, read over the roll, when there 
were present—Revs. Silas Farrington, W. G. Cadman, 
N. Green, J. Hardinge Matthews, A. Lazenby, H. Fogg, 
John McDowell, C. T. Poynting, B.A., S. A. Steinthal, 
F. H. Jones, B.A., Thos. Leyland, E. Turland, Wm. 
Mitchell, Joseph Freeston, C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., D. 
Walmsley, B.A., George Ride, Wm. Mellor, P. M. Higgin- 
son, M.A., Halliwell Thomas, J. K. Smith. George 
Beaumont, G. H. Wells, M.A., T. Lloyd Jones, A. Rushton, 
Jas. Macdonald, J. B. Lloyd, W. M. Ainsworth, M.A., 
C, J. Perry, B.A., J. E. Odgers, M.A., J. Russell, H. Hill, 
T. Carter, T. R. Elliott, Jas. McConnochie, A. Ashworth, 
S. Fletcher Williams, W, C. Squier, Jas. Black, M.A., John 
Moore, H. W. Hawkes, Geo. Fox, John Fox. E. Allen, R. 
Pilcher, B.A., E. M. Gabriel, W. Harrison, Jas. Harrop, 
H. S. Solly, M.A., Benj. Walker, D. Davis, B.A., R. L. 
Carpenter, B.A., A. M. Creery, B.A:, J. C. Lunn, C. W. 
Robberds, C. Wicksteed, B.A., J. Wright, B.A., Benjn. 
Glover, D. Scott; Messrs. Henry Spencer, Thomas Cooke, 
Joseph Crook Haslam, Miles Gerrard, Thos. Charles, S. 
B. Worthington, Thos. Scott, Thos. Johnson, Thos. Mather, 
Thos. Hoyle Hope, Alderman Jas. Briggs, Luke Pollitt, 
Jonathan Partington, Edwd Hyde, R. B. Orme, Jas. 
Higginbottom, Thos. Bradshaw, Thos. Oxton, John 
John Barwise, N. Molyneux, Henry McIntyre, R. B. 
Hooper, Frederick H. Boult, R. H. W. Briggs, T. Muns- 
low, E. C. Harding, G. W. Rayner Wood, H. Rawson, 
John Hilton, J. E. Benson, Robt. Fielding, Thos. Diggles, 
John Dendy, jun., Aaron Roberts, Thomas Darman, John 
Taylor, Benjn. Kenyon. Thos. Holland, J. Milner, D. C. 
Bagshaw, Joseph Broome, Joseph Willcox, R. T. Heape, 
John Lord, Thos. Barlow, John Leach, C. Hall, Thos. 
Perring, Benjn. Heape, John Jackson, Jas. Croasdale, 
T. Cottrell, F. C. Roscow, Squire Cheetham, S. Robinson, 
Orlando E. Heys, F. Spedding, Jas. Longworth, Richd. 
Stephenson, John Dugdale. John C. Young, John Matther, 
Robt. Stuart, Redfern, Robt. Kenyon, and Jas. Ashworth. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT, at the outset, noticed the more im- 
portant events which had taken place in the Province 
since the last meeting of the Assembly. During that 
period six new ministers had joined them. To each of 
these he was sure they would unite with him in offering a 
cordial welcome, with a sincere wish that their work 
might prosper in their hands, and that they might be 
abundantly blessed in it. (Hear, hear.) Since they last 
met he had had the pleasure of taking part in opening 
three new places of worship—the very beautiful one at 
Flowery Field, for which they were indebted to the 
munificence of Mr. Thomas Ashton; the one erected by 
their friends at Failsworth, so greatly superior to that in 
which they worshipped before; and the neat afid appro- 
priate one at Denton. In this connection he had pleasure 
in mentioning that the Norcliffe Chapel at Styal, lately 
the property of the family of the Gregs, had been made 
over in trust, together with £1,135 for its service and 
maintenance, to be used as a place for “the worship of 
God and the furtherance of the Christian life, unfettered 
by any written or unwritten declaration of doctrine.” 
(Applause.) Considering that, besides those which he 
had mentioned, within the space of little more than the 
quarter of a century had been built chapels at Rochdale, 
Swinton, Todmorden, Crewe, Liverpool, Gorton, Miles 
Platting, Altrincham, Hulme, Monton, Sale, and Glossop, 
he scarcely thought that Dr. Vaughan, were he now to 
rise from his grave, would feel himself justified in saying 
of their free faith, as he did 20 years ago, that “always 
and everywhere its characteristics were stagnation, list- 
lessness, depletion, atrophy”—(laughter)—and that “the 
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Unitarian enterprise such as it was set on foot in the last 
century had proved itself to be an irretrievable failure.” 
Although no doubt the power which it possessed had not 
been displayed so clearly and fully as it might have been, 
he yet thought that quite a sufficient refutation had been 
given to any such description as that—(hear, hear)—and 
he rejoiced to believe that it was preparing to exert a 
much wider and more beneficent influence than it had 
ever been able to do before. They were coming, he 
hoped, slowly though it might be, to recognise more 
distinctly their position as a missionary church. It seemed 
to him, he confessed, a kind of-selfishness if, believing 
that the form of Christianity to which their religious 
thought had led them was superior to the popular one, 
they made no efforts to bring others into accordance with 
it. It was with entire satisfaction, therefore, that at the 
instance of the Manchester District Association, on the 
6th November last, he joined his friends Mr. Wicksteed 
and Dr. Sadler in conducting a religious service in Cross- 
street Chapel, having for its object to awaken and sustain 
a true missionary spirit in the congregations of the district. 
The committee of the Association, in their annual report, 
after stating that “the service was all that could be desired 
and the impression created in the minds of those present 
one that would not soon be forgotten,” expressed the 
opinion that the attendance was not very satisfactory. 
In this he was obliged somewhat to differ from them, but 
he entirely agreed with them that “the service was a step 
in the right direction, and in recommending their succes- 
sors to give the subject their most earnest consideration.” 
There was not only a clear call upon them to do that, but 
looking to the present state of thought in the religious 
world, they had special encouragement to doso. “Those 
larger views of critical inquiry and philosophy which,” as 
Dean Stanley had said in this month’s Jacmzl/an, “were 
so deeply influencing the church,” were distinctly working 
in their favour. Everywhere there was an increasing 
number of those who were asking for some form of 
Christianity which might satisfy the religious cravings of 
their nature without outraging their reason and conscience. 
They were beginning to disentangle it from the irrational 
dogmas which had been mixed up with it in ages of dark- 
ness, and were struggling to get free from what one of the 
English Church homilies termed the “stinking puzzle of 
tradition.” (Laughter.) And clearly their part was to 
lend them a helping hand in their efforts. Changes for 
the better, as they deemed them, might be taking place 
more slowly than they sometimes wished, but they were 
taking place surely, and their duty was to work and wait, 
and, as good Matthew Henry said, not to set their clocks 
before God’s dial. Among the signs of the times which 
encouraged the persuasion that a brighter era was dawning, 
he counted it no small one that, amidst the divisions and 
subdivisions into which men’s differences, and still more 
their narrow-mindedness, had separated them, the number 
was unmistakably growing of such as were anxious to 
merge their little peculiarities in the great-central truths 
which belonged to all alike; of those who were desirous 
to do everything, short of sacrificing their honest con- 
victions, to conciliate and draw together their brethren 
and include them all under the same broad Christian 
banner. Such a feeling was not confined to any one 
quarter, but had possession of the higher order of minds 
everywhere. They were sick of pulling down and des- 
troying one anothers work, and would now begin on 
common ground to build the fair temple of humanity, in 
the loving spirit of the Saviouf,.to the glory of God. As 
a manifestation of this feeling, it afforded him no ordinary 
pleasure to preside in November, and again last month, 
over a “fraternal meeting” of some 60 ministers of 
various denominations, for the friendly discussion of 
subjects interesting to all of them alike—one being 
“Intellectual Disagreement and Religious Fellowship.” 
As he listened to the liberal sentiments expressed by the 
reader of the paper, he could not but be struck with the 
advance which it showed from the narrowness of Dr. 
Vaughan, who, in the article to which he had referred, 
unhesitatingly declared that for the Independent com- 
munity, of which he was one of the foremost leaders, to 
recognise their Unitarian townsmen or neighbours as 
“Christian brethren would be an incoherence, a levity, 
a treason,” which neither amiable feelings nor motives of 
policy would avail to justify. Now what, he asked, was 
needed to make such fraternal meetings as he had adverted 
to not exceptional but general? In consecrating part of 
a new cemetery at Eccles last Monday, the Bishop of 
Manchester said “he did not know whether we should 
ever tone down our religious differences more than we 
had done at present.” Holding as he (Mr. Gaskell) did 
that progress was a divine necessity, he was more hopeful 
than his lordship seemed to be in relation to this matter. 
Only get rid of the orthodox idea that.all men alike must 
accept a certain solution of certain theological problems as 
the only true one, or they could not be Christians and 
there was no salvation for them, and if such differences 
did not disappear they would be toned down into 
little more than harmless varieties. (Hear, hear.) It 
was this idea which gave them their bitterness; this 
which tended to make that which should enlarge men’s 
sympathies into a means of narrowing and contractin 

them. With this idea it appeared to him they haa 
keep no terms whatever, but wage unsparing warfare 
against it. It was strange that any who thought at all 
upon the subject could help seeing how groundless and 
how mischievous the idea really was ; yet in almost every 
church it prevailed. Foremost stood that of Rome. This 


having promulgated the doctrine of infallibility, required, 


of course, complete and absolute submission to whatever 
it decreed. Its truth was divine truth, and any departure 
from it damnable heresy. Yet this was guilty of a 
manifest inconsistency. It was by a of the 
understanding that we were to get at the conviction that 
it was the only true church, and then as soon as we had 
done this it insisted on our renouncing i 
the Gneerrendingy tag was, it set out with 
that it had no right to lay down for us what we were to 
believe, and then when it had once got us within its 
power maintained that it had 
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ments,” doctrines had plainly been identified ¥ 
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consent thenceforth to be blind, unquestioning slaves, 
Yet if anything was clear it was surely this, that, from its 
very nature, moral agency implied freedom of inquiry and 
the use of reason, and that without these a man’s opinions 
and practices could have no moral significance at all. 
And how it could ever be supposed that any inquiries 
which had truth for their object could be displeasing to 
the God of Truth utterly passed his power to conceive ; 
and for a man to place himself in subjection to any such 
spiritual dictatorship as that which was claimed for the 
Church of Rome seemed to him a kind of moral suicide— 
a paying to man what was due only to God. (Hear, hear.) 
A sort of water-colour copy on a small scale of the infalli- 
bility which that Church boasted appeared to be taking 
possession of what was becoming the dominant pa 
the Catholic party, as it called itself—in the English 
Church. At the anniversary of their Union, a fortnight 
ago, a resolution was passed imploring Convocation to 
resist any alteration whatever of the Prayer-book, and 
one of the leading speakers was loudly cheered when he 
asserted that “any alteration or elimination of the 


Athanasian Creed would never be acquiesced in by the 


Union.” These men justly enough declined to be called 
Protestants. Their orthodoxy embodied itself specially 
in a particular creed, which, after heaping one incompre- 
hensibility on another, wound up by declaring that this. 
was the faith “which unless we kept whole and undefiled 
without doubt we should perish everlastingly.” Thus 
even the mongrel breed of theological bigots, who rested 
the defence of their system partly on authority and partly 
on private judgment, acted as if they thought themselves. 
entitled to hurl the thunderbolts of -heaven. (Applause.) 
And oftentimes no better was it, he was obliged to say,. 
with their Nonconformist brethren who modestly took to 
themselves the name of Evangelical Christians ; in fact 
their inconsistency was, if possible, more glaring still. 
They admitted, or professed to admit, that it was his duty 
to “prove all things and hold fast that which was good,” 
and “of his own self to judge what was right.” He declared 
that to the best of his ability he had done so, and the 
result was that to him the popular doctrine of the Trinity 
appeared no more than a contradiction in terms, that of 
the Atonement simply a legal injustice, and that of eternal 
torment only a libel on the God of infinite wisdom and 
love. (Applause.) Whereupon, instead of giving him 
credit for sincerity, his Evangelical friends sternly con- 
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demned him for doing that which they said it was his. 
duty to do, put him out of the Christian pale, and 
treated him as a heretic on the high road to perditi 
Thus the right of private judgment was conceded only with 
a reservation by which it was completely nullified, and 
which really amounted to this—you may search and 
examine as much as you please, but this doctrine you 
must reject and that you must hold, or else you can not 
possibly be saved. In fact, put into plain words, they 
might just as well say at the outset, “if you don’t agre« 
with me youJl be damned eternally.’ 
Lamentable was it that in the ranks of Protestan 
should be so many who, led astray by the orthodox 
thus disgraced its principles ; who set up other ty 
in lieu of those which they had displaced; w: 
faces looking both ways, seemed at once to app: 
genius of liberty for their own protection, to. 
despotism for the proscription of those who conscie 
differed from them. Strange, too, was it that they hould 
be able to blink the fact that the principle 
guaranteed the inviolability of their own minds guarai 

at the same time that of all other minds, while : 
violated the sanctity of a single one endangered that ¢ 
their own. It was wonderful, likewise, that those 
had any acquaintance whatever with 


the h 
religious opinion, secing the great changes whic 
undergone, could have such confidence in 

orthodoxy as to feel warranted in making it a st 
which others must be forced to bow by the terrors 
world to come. He supposed it could hardly be d 
that the Apostolical Fathers would be considered h 
to the extent at least of very dangerous ects, 
various Evangelical sects of the present day. / 

it might serve their purpose to call them only “ dey 


simple Gospel of Christ which were not part ¢ 
alien accretions gathered by it in its progress d 

ages ; so that the orthodoxy of one i might 
heresy of another, and to make salvation depend « 
might be so variable was something like a veduci 
absurdum. In truth, it always proved to rest, 
thoroughly analysed, on a majority vote, nothin; 
less ; or, as Tennyson put it, “ What's up is faith, 1 
down is heresy.” (Applause.) It would take too | 
were he to dwell on all the ways in which the 
idea seemed to him injurious to the best inte 
religion. On many minds, for instance 
a baneful tyranny, made them timid in thei 
disposed.to bow implicitly to authority, and 
in them the exercise of one the 
human virtues—the love of truth. Again, it 
leading effect in regard to the great object 
It made right believing of more importa 
acting; a creed of more consequeace 
efficacious, indeed, that the mere profess; ry 
deep-dyed sinner in his last moments sent him stra 
heaven. It also led to religious—or rather, he she 

irreligious—intolerance. He need not now reminc¢ 
of the deadly utions and fiend-like cruelty to 
it gave occasion in times gone 
our own country, to dissent from nisi 
of belief debarred men from civil rights and d 
to social ostracism. Even yet those w ar 
for themselves, and came to conclusio 
those deemed orthod ted by 
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y right to do so. We| di 
must reason ourselves out of our birthright of reason, and 
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having addressed them twelve or thirteen times, that he 
would have nothing new to say, but at all events they bore 
the infliction very well. (Laughter.) 

Mr. H. Rawson was re-elected treasurer, and the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson secretary for the ensuing year. The 
following were appointed on the committee :—Revs. J. 
Black, M.A., J. Freeston, G. H. Wells, M.A., J. B. Lloyd, | 
T. Carter, D. Walmsley, B.A., C. C. Coe, and Messrs. | 
O. E. Heys, J. C. Hollins, J. Dendy, R. Oliver, G. W. 
Rayner Wood, and S. Ogden. 

The Rev. George Fox (Park Lane, Wigan) was chosen 
supporter for 1880. 

On the motion of the Secretary, it was decided to hold 
the next assembly at Bank-street, Bolton, and the Rev. | 
W. M. Ainsworth, of Lancaster, supported by the Rev | 
D. Davis, invited the Assembly, on a future occasion, 
to visit Lancaster. 
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into clans, fighting their own small party fights when they 
ought to be gathered round the common banner of salva- 
tion to do united battle with the powers of evil. The 
forces which could be mustered on the side of what was 
r good—never at any time too strong—were in this manner 
frittered away with comparatively little result, and the 

: best and noblest of Causes lost greatly by the misconduct 
of its own friends. Were all the well-disposed combined 
in action, and one in heart; did they properly understand 
and appreciate each other’s worth; could they be induced 
to give credit to one another for the desire to be right and to 
do right; had they mutual confidence and a fitting organi- 
sation for the work which God set them to do—what might 
they not accomplish! If every one laboured in the province 
specially assigned to him without the rivalship of another, 
without anyone attempting to usurp his functions or 
rob. him of his honours, no party spirit or party strife 
interfering to waste the resources engaged on the side of 
religion and virtue, no cross purposes or mutual thwarting, 
but all moving on in their appointed places to do their 
appointed work, how lovely would be the spectacle and 
how blessed the result! As it was, there was nothing 
like union in the religious world. He hardly knew any 
one thing for which all the various sects and denomina- 
tions would agree to sink their dfferences and make com- 
mon cause. This arose in no small measure, he was per- 
suaded, from orthodoxy having made the creed of the 
héad of more importance than the creed of the heart, 
uniformity of opinion more to be sought than uniformity 
in love and good works; and it might safely be asserted, 
as Dr. Channing said, “that never would there be peace 
until Christians agreed to differ, and agreed to look for the 
evidences of Christian character in the temper and the 
life.” To help to bring about this niost desirable change 
was, it seemed to him, one of the things to which, from 
their position as Free Christians, they were especially 
called. As, he thought it was Dr. Bellows who said, 
“they were a sect only in opposition to sectarianism,” 
‘they could without the least misgiving proclaim the truth 
that genuine goodness was of unspeakably more worth 
than any opinions whatsoever. Many were the challenges 
which rival churches had given to each other, but there 
was yet room to offer one more. It was open for any of 
hem to say to the rest: We have tried long enough to 
provoke one another to agreement in opinion, to the dread 
of heresy, to the fear of perdition, to the acknowledgement 
error and wilful blindness which have not been felt. 
“We have failed in this, as we déserved to fail, for our pro- 
vocation sprang no little from ptide and uncharitableness, 
‘and was addressed to improper feelings, and tended, 
therefore, merely to anger and strife and such like dis- 
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UNREDRESSED GRIEVANCES, 


The Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON then moved the following 
resolution: “That a sub-committee be appointed to devise 
means for the removal of certain unredressed grievances 
of Dissenters.” He pointed out three things—(1) the 
fact that Dissenting ministers were not allowed to bury in | 
the National churchyards, (2) that they could not marry | 
in their chapels without the presence of the registrar, 
whereas a Church of England minister could, and (3) that 
bishops were allowed seats in the House of Lords. As 
to the last, he claimed that in fairness they should either | 
be removed or such gentlemen as their president (the | 
Rev. W. Gaskell), the president of the Wesleyan confer- 
ence, the chairmen of the Congregational Union and the 
Baptist Union, should have seats in the Upper House 
also. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. THOS. COTTERILL (Stalybridge), in seconding the 
motion, expressed his regret that our Government which 
professed to be Christian, and the representatives of the 
church which professed to be national, should have voted 
in favour of robbery and murder, for he considered the 
war policy which they supported meant nothing else. 


The Rey. D. Davis (Lancaster) deprecated the appoint- 
ment of any committee, urging that more good would be 
accomplished by the Assembly expressing its views upon 
the questions submitted to it, as heretofore. 

The Rey. J. C. LUNN (Loughborough) did not see any 
objection to the registrar being required to attend marriages 
which were solemnised in their chapels, but at the same 
time he should certainly insist upon the Church of England 
clergymen having the registrar present in the same manner 
when performing the marriage ceremony. (Hear, hear.) 


“appointing results. We now see our mistake; we are| The Rey. W. MITCHELL said that in Scotland Dissenting 
_ convinced of the futility of such attempts. We shall | ;inisters could marry people without the presence of a 


never persuade each other by the system of denunciation, 
nor by assuming that all who differ from us must be 
al sly wrong. We abandon such tactics as these. 

_ Henceforth we will wage a nobler contest—one which, 
“whatever its effects on others, must improve ourselves. 
We challenge you, our Christian brethen, to a trial which 
‘shall be most useful in our Master’s service. We chal- 
lenge you to compete with us in doing good and stirring 
‘up others to become fellow workers together with us in 
the same divine cause. For the future the contest 
be, not who shall be greatest, but who shall be most 
faithful and devoted; not who shall be allowed the Christ- 
ian name, but who shall best deserve it; not who shall be 
ed most evangelical, but who shall really be so. 
Come then and let us strive which shall be foremost in the 
race of duty. With us it is a small thing to be judged of 
men, but a matter of the highest moment how we shall 
_ Stand in the award of the Great Judge of all. We will do 
i Ste oe to show that ours is a faith which 
works by love and purifies the heart.” If you seek to 
_ show us yours without your works, we will try to show 
you ours by our works. We will, if we can, as the 
-:. exhorts, “provoke you to love and to good works.” 

_ Our example, our influence, our advocacy, whether they 
_ have much weight or little, shall all be exerted in favour 


_ €andour, moderation, benevolence, peace, and harmony, 
Pe. “eT Christian grace. Such, it seemed to him, would 
7% » a far more fitting challenge to be given by professors 
of the Gospel to one another than those which were too 
’ x riven. At any rate let them take the lesson 
_ to themselves. They could not, rival other churches in 
ers, but they might surpass them in a noble freedom 

atho oa Lge (Applause.) They couldnot match 
yealth and social influence, but they might exceed 

a in breadth and sympathy and largeness of charity. 
y might be ever showing more clearly, by letting his 
it run more completely through their lives, how 


registrar. 

The Rev. R. PILCHER moved, as an amendment, 
“That the committee be empowered to take cognisance 
of great questions affecting the members of the Assembly, 
as Dissenters, whenever such arise, either by bringing 
them officially before the Assembly, or, in cases de- 
manding instant attention, by acting on behalf of the 
Assembly.” 

The Rev. H. S: SOLLY seconded the motion, and failed 
to understand what good could be effected by the appoint- 
ment of such a committee as that suggested by Mr. 
Freeston. 

The Rey. G. H. WELLS did not see how the Assembly 
could delegate such powers as those indicated by the 
mover of the resolution to a committee. It would be 
unconstitutional, and he must object. 

Mr. JoHN LEACH and Mr. J. E. BENSON also said a 
few words, after which mer 

The Rev. P. M. HIGGINSON thought that any committee 
they might appoint should not confine their attention to 
Dissenters’ grievances, but take the broader field of 
violations of civil and religious liberty in any form. 

The Rev. R. L. CARPENTER did not think it elevated a 
minister to be placed on the footing of a registrar of mar- 
riages, and he approved of the presence of a registrar at 
marriages in Nonconformist chapels. 

The Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL pointed out that whilst 
bishops 6f the Church of England had seats in the House 
of Lords, Nonconformist ministers could sit in the House 
of Commons, a privilege denied to clergymen. 


Ultimately both resolutions were withdrawn, and the 
following agreed to instead: “That a committee be 
appointed to take cognisance of great questions in which 
the moral and religious principles that the Assembly 
have at heart are at stake, and to bring them officially 
before the Assembly at its next annual meeting.” 

This resolution was adopted, and a committee was 
appointed. 
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THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


A large number of friends then dined together in the 
adjoining schoolroom, after which a meeting was held in 
the Town Hall, over which Councillor S. OGDEN presided, 
and expressed his pleasure at seeing so many with them 
on that occasion. 

The Rev. F. H. JoNgEs then, in a few cordial and earnest 
words in the name of the Oldham congregation, gave a 
very cordial welcome to the Assembly. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. C. Wicksteed, on 
“The Change of Theological Front necessitated by the 
position of England towards the various faiths as well as 
races;” Rey. Dr. R. L. Collier on “Close up the ranks,” 
and the Revs. J. E. Odgers, C. W. Roberds, and J. C. 
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¥ RAWSON, the treasurer, presented a finan- 
vhich showed that there was a balance in 
ir of £25. os. 1d.; there had since been 
.5 7 a total of £78. ds. 7d. The 
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If you find your failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
geen who has the defects of the eyes his special study. 
|! phlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
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REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


ON Tuesday 17th inst., the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster 
held their annual meeting in the church of the York-street 
Nonsubscribing Congregation (Rev. Robert J. Orr's) 
Belfast. The outgoing Moderator, Rev. James M’Ferran, 
Ballyhemlin, presided at the opening of the proceedings, 
and preached from John i., 41—45. At the conclusion of 
the sermon the Synod was constituted with prayer. 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The outgoing MODERATOR, when about to vacate the 
chair, addressed a few observations to the meeting. He 
reminded them that they had only to cherish with renewed 
zeal the simple Christian doctrines taught to men. In 
these days there were many who spoke lightly of the 
principles of faith, and who disparaged theology, saying 
that it mattered little what a man believed provided the 
He, as their Moderator, questioned 
that view, and he held that every man, and especially every 
minister, was accountable for the conduct of his under- 


| standing in coming to conclusions on any doctrinal points 


of faith, He was persuaded that theology underlies and 
overlaps every life, and though religion consisted in doing 
justly, loving mercy and working humbly with God, still 
theology was the true science of God and duty, and by it 
man regulated his life, formed his thoughts, and shaped 
his affections ; and through theology their ministers should 
aspire to abound in the Word, to disseminate it to the 
world, and realise it in theirown lives. Through theology 
Judaism attained a triumph over idolatry, and Christianity 
over Judaism, and now-a-days the conflict was one between 
liberal Christianity and Calvinistic Trinitarianism. Let 
them adhere to the conflict and be ever ready; put heart 
in their work and strength in their blows; thus would their 
church be no mere seminary for theology, and their theo- 
logy be no longer mere lumber in a cold corner of their 
intellect, but become a moving principle. He begged to 
thank the Synod for the honour conferred on him by 
calling him to the chair of Moderator. Henow requested 
them to elect a successor. 
IN SEARCH OF A MODERATOR. 


The Rev. Moore GErTty (Ballycarry, clerk), having 
read the minutes, 

The Rev. F. M‘CAMMON (Banbridge) proposed that 
the Rev. John F. Kennard (Warrenpoint) be Moderator for 
the ensuing year; and the Rev. J. A. CROZIER (Newry) 
seconded the motion. 

The Rey. Mr. KENNARD declined the honour, and 
moved as an amendment that Rev. Robert Cleland 
(Crumlin) be called to the chair. 

The Rey. Mr. CLELAND having declined to accept the 
position, 

The Rev. ROBERT CAMPBELL (Templepatrick) moved 
that the Rev. J. F. M‘Cammon (Banbridge) be called to 
the chair of Moderator. : 

Rev. Mr. M‘CamMMon said he could not accept the 
position, because he was Moderator in 1876. He moved 
that Rev. Robert Campbell be elected Moderator. Rev. 
ROBERT CLELAND seconded the motion. (Cries of 
“Pass, pass.”) Mr. Campbell, on being pressed by 
several brethren to accept the chair, consented. 

The MODERATOR (elect), on taking the chair, begged 
to thank the Synod for the honour which had just been 
conferred on him. He would endeavour to discharge the 
duties of the office with fairness and impartiality, and he 
thought he would best consult the convenience of the 
meeting by not delivering any address on this occasion 
further than to repeat his sincere thanks to the Synod for 
calling him to occupy the chair. 

Rev. Moore Getty was continued clerk, and Rev. T. H. 
M. Scott (Dunmurry) assistant clerk. 

It was resolved that the next meeting of Synod should 
be held in the church of the First Congregation, Rose- 
mary-street, Belfast. 

On the motion of Rev. DAvID THOMPSON (Dromore), 
and seconded by Rev. JOHN M‘CAw (Killinchy), the 
thanks of the Synod were tendered to the committee of 
the York-street Non-subscribing congregation for their 
kindness in granting the use of the church for the purposes 
of the meeting. 

Invitations to sit and deliberate were given to, and 
accepted by, the following :—Rev. A. Gordon erat 
Rev. J. C. Street (Belfast), Rev. James Kennedy (Larne 
and Rey. R. J. Orr (Belfast). 


REPORTS OF PRESBYTERIES. 


The Bangor Presbytery reported that Rev. B. Gisbey 
was op ie Moderator for the present year ; that they 
installed the Rev. B. Gisbey to the pastoral charge of 
Rademon, vacant by the resignation of Rev. James 
Kennedy ; that Rev. John Orr, Comber, requested and 
obtained leave to resign charge of his congregation. 

The Presbytery of Armagh reported that Rey. David 
Thompson, Dromore, was appointed Moderator for the 
year; that Rev. Robert Millar resigned charge of 
Dromore congregation, and had since died, leaving a 
widow, but no family ; that on the 1st November last the 
Rev. J. Kennedy resigned the pastoral charge of Rademon 
congregation, having accepted a call to the congregation 
of e in connection with the Northern Presbytery of 
Antrim ; that on the roth December the congregation of 
Rademon expressed their desire by letter to be taken 
under care of the Bangor Presbytery, and that a letter 
was received from the Tater expressing a willingness to 
accept the care of the congregation, and that the 
Presbytery accordingly permitted the transfer. 

The above reports were passed without discussion. 

-_. The Presbytery of Templepatrick reported that the Rev. 
Moore Getty was moderator; that there was only one 
annuitant on the Widows’ Fund; that the congregation of 
Ballymena was still in charge of the commission appointed 
in 1875; that Rev. Robert Campbell, Templepatrick, 
obtained permission for his congregation to choose an 
assistant and successor. - 

The oh was adopted, and leave was granted to the 
Rev. Ro Gampbell (Templepatrick) to choose an 
assistant and successor. The commission having c 
of the congregation of Ballymena was re-appointed, the 
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names of Rev. David Thompson and Rev. James Kennedy . 

to be substituted for Rev. John Orr and Rev. James 

Edwards. The other members of the committee are Rey. 

F. M‘Cammon, Rey. D. Matts, and Rev. R. Cleland. 
CENERAL PURPOSES COMMITTEE. 

This committee was re-appointed, the name of the Rev. 
David Thompson being substituted for that of the Rev. | 
J. Orr. The other members are Revs. the Moderator, J. | 
A. Crozier, with Messrs. John Miller (Comber), John 
Smyth, jun. (Banbridge), Edward Greer (Newry), and | 
Wm. M‘Caw (Dromore). The clerk convener. | 

REPORT OF THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 

Mr, SMYTH, jun. (Banbridge), in presenting this report, 
stated that the only charge made in the committee was 
the appointment of two néw members, Rev. David 
Thompson and Rev. Wm. Scott, in the room of Rev. Mr. 
M‘Caw and Rev. J. Orr. The £50 bequeathed to the 
fund by Miss Margaret Roberts (Comber) had been paid 
in. There was little change to report in the revenue 
account of the fund. There were two payments made by 
Templepatrick congregation, but one of these was for 
1878. Glenarm congregation, as in the previous year, had 
slightly increased their subscription. The congregation 
of Rademon, which expected to apply for an assistant, 
had undertaken to pay into the fund 4s. per stipend- 
payérand £15 per annum from the commutation money 
of the minister until his superannuation or death. The 
balance in the Ulster Bank at the time of audit was 
£92. 13s. 7d. it was now £40. 10s. The Dunbar Fund, 
as in former years, assisted this fund tothe extent of £100. 
The remainder of the report referred to investments on 
behalf of the fund, which Mr. Smyth said were now 
worth £5,000, 

The Rey. Mr. M‘CAMMON desired to have his name 
removed from the list of trustees to the fund. Since the 
recent bank failures in Scotland and England he felt very 
uncomfortable, because he knew that if the bank in 
London, in which their funds were, happened to go down, 
he would be reduced to absolute poverty. 

Mr. SMYTH said that Mr. M‘Cammon should have 
intimated his desire to resign before the report was made 
out. 

The report was passed, the names of Mr. John Lynd- 
say, Jun. (Banbridge), and the Rev. David Thompson 
being substituted as trustees in place of Mr. John 
Lyndsay, j.P., and the Rev. J. Orr. Mr. Thos. Andrews 
(Comber) was appointed auditor. 

It was resolved that the Synod adhere to their former 

system of paying every minister who received aid from 
the Sustentation F re the sum of £50 for the present 
year. 
; The Synod then went into zxterloguitur, for the purpose 
of discussing arrangements concerning the Comber con- 
gregation and its financial relations to its late minister. 
The Rey. J. Orr having resigned under peculiar circum- 
stances, and before he had been 40 years in the ministry, 
it became necessary to consider what was to be done with 
his commutation money, and the Synod met with closed 
doors to transact this business. The Synod afterwards 
adjourned, but resumed its deliberations on Wednesday 
morning in the Non-Subscribing Church, York-street 
(Rey. R. J. Orr’s), the Moderator (Rev. Robert Campbell) 
presiding. On the motion of the Rev. David Thompson 
(Dromore), seconded by the Rev. John M‘Caw (Killinchy), 
a resolution was adopted expressive of regret at the 
decease of the Rev. Robert Millar, late pastor of Dromore, 
and conveying a vote of condolence to his wife and father. 
Some questions connected with finance having been 
considered, the proceedings of the Synod were brought 
to a close. 


— oOo 

ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUBSCRIBING 

PRESBYTERIANS AND OTHER FREE 

CHRISTIANS. 
On Wednesday week the annual meeting of this body 
was held in the Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church 
York-street (Rev. J. Orr's) Belfast. The usual sermon 
was preached by the outgoing President (Rev. David 
‘Thompson, of Dromore), who chose for his text Revela- 
tions ili, 22. After devotional exercises the Synod was 
constituted with prayer, and 

The SECRETARY (Rev. Hugh Moore, of Newtownards) 
called the roll of ministers and elders. 

MR. STREET'S CONGREGATION AND THE PRESBYTERY. 

The PRESIDENT said he did not hear the name of the 
Second Congregation of Belfast mentioned. 

The SECRETARY said the congregation last year with- 
drew through their representative, Mr. M‘Clelland. 
When the Rev. Mr. Street withdrew, took his hat, and 
said he would have nothing more to do with them, Mr. 
M‘Clelland said he agreed with him, and took his hat and 
walked out also. 

The Rev. C, J. M‘ALESTER (Holywood): The congrega- 
tion have taken no action, and the representative was not 
authorised to withdraw. 

The Rev. JOHN M‘CAw (Killinchy): Beside, Mr. John 
Ritchie, who is connected with the congregation, attended 
some of our meetings since. 

The SECRETARY: He is a member of the congregation. 

The PRESIDENT: The congregation said they-had no 
intention of withdrawing. ; 

The Rey. S. C. NELSON (Downpatrick) stated that Mr. 
John Ritchie had attended the last meeting of the General 
Committee. 

The SECRETARY said if it was the wish of the meeting 
that the congregation should be entered he would be only 
too glad to do so. 

The Rev. J. C. Street: If I may be permitted to speak, 
I may state the congregation did not withdraw. 

Rey. J. MISKIMMON (Greyabbey) said that Mr. M‘Clel- 
land, as representative of the congregation, endorsed the 
course pursued by Mr. Street, and they were therefore 
not entitled to be placed on the roll. 

The SECRETARY said that as Mr. M‘Clelland appeared 
as the representative of the congregation, and on account 
of an he stated, he did not put the congregation on the 
roll. 


The Rev. FRANCIS M‘CAMMON (Banbridge) stated that 


The Rev. W. O. MCGOWAN moved that the Association 


Mr. M‘Clelland, in the heat of debate, may have uttered a | should adopt its usual course, and invite all who were 


statement which the congregation did not endorse, and 
they could not be officially informed of what had taken 
place, 
Rev. W. O. MCGOWAN (Ravara) said that Mr. Street 
had stated distinctly, and they might believe him, that 
the Second Congregation had not withdrawn. 

The Rev. Mr. M‘CAMMON moved that the Second Con- 


gregation, Belfast, be retained on the list of the congrega- | 


tions connected with the Association. 

The Rev. JOHN M‘CAw seconded the motion, which 
was passed unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that he was sure they were 
all glad to have the congregation retained in connection 
with the Association, and said he had much pleasure in 
vacating the chair in favour of Mr. Campbell, and he 


present. , 

The Rev. JOHN JELLIE (Cairncastle) seconded the 
amendment, which was put and carried by a majority 
of 14 to 8. 

The Revs. Harold Rylett (Moneyrea), James C. Street 
(Belfast), James Cooper, Henry A. Magowan, Joseph 
Pollard, and A. M‘Kinley were then requested to sit and 
deliberate with the Association. 

The Revs. Mr. Rylett, J. Cooper, H. A. Magowan, and 
J. Pollard signified their acceptance of the request, but 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Kinley left the church when the vote 
was being taken. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET said he felt grateful for the 
kindness that had been manifested to him by the majority 


_ of the meeting, and regarded it as a personal compliment 


begged to thank the Association for the unexpected | 


honour they had conferred on: him in calling him 
to such an honourable position during the past year. 
(Applause.) 

THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

The PRESIDENT (elect) having taken the chair, 
addressed the meeting on a variety of topics, the chief of 
which was the question of University education in Ireland. 
Some ten years ago, he said, we appeared to have entered 
on a delightful era of religious equality. The Imperial 
Parliament, led by enlightened, high-souled men, appeared 
to be determined to give all parties and churches in this 
country perfect justice and fair play, and thus to secure to 
us, so far as Government could secure to us, national 
peace, harmony, and union. But, alas! this hope soon 
proved to be but an idle dream. The very hand that 


conjured up the glad expectation of a national polity, | 
based on the strong foundation of simple equity, ruthlessly | 


demolished that expectation which had stirred the 
enthusiasm of so many thoughtful patriotic people. 
Recent legislation in reference to education has been of a 
reactionary kind, and inspires regret that the real interests 
of Ireland are so often sacrificed to the exigencies of the 
two great political parties. English statesmen complain 
of the difficulties they experience in governing this 
country, arising from the restlessness and instability of 
the Irish character; and yet how much do they do to 
foster and strengthen that restlessness by leaving the 
impression on the public mind that no laws, however 
righteous and beneficent, can be looked upon as firmly 
and finally established provided a loud enough and a 
persistent enough clamour be kept up for their repeal. 
What a boon to this distracted country was the national 
system of education, as originally described and defined 
in Lord Stanley’s memorable letter. But to please 
various parties, the undenominational character of the 
system has been marred. If ever there was a truly 
enlightened statesman the great Sir Robert Peel was one; 
and, of all the excellent laws he was instrumental in 
passing, perhaps the most admirable and perfect statute 
was that which established the Queen’s Colleges and 
Queen’s University in Ireland. Those institutions have 
already conferred on this country incalculable benefits, 
and would have conferred much greater benefits, had the 
leaders of both the Conservative and Liberal parties let it 
be known once for all that, even to gain a Parliamentary 
majority, they would never lay unpatriotic—I might 
almost say sacrilegious—hands on this magnificent 
monument of the wisdom and courage of the mighty 
dead. But we behold the shocking anomaly that while 


‘England is rapidly advancing on this question, Ireland is 


likely to be thrown back for a half century. Even Liberal 
publicists now tell us that the Roman Catholics have a 
grievance as regards University degrees. The grievance 
is that they can only obtain degrees on the same terms as 
the members of other denominations, and that their 
consciences forbid them to accept them on equal terms. 
When looked at closely the grievance will be found to be 
one which no Government can remedy. When looked at 
closely and steadily, it will be found to be simply that 
our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen are under the 
necessity of tolerating the existence of Protestants in this 
country. For if it be dangerous to faith that Roman 
Catholic youths should associate at school and college 
with manly, strong-minded Protestant youths, it must by 
purity of reason be dangerous to the faith of Catholics of 
any age to mingle with Protestants in business or society. 
It is a grievance to the Pope that Protestant schools and 
churches are suffered to exist at all in Rome. And I 
maintain that British statesmen will try in vain to satisfy 
the demand of Ultramontane prelates unless they are 
prepared to transplant all the Protestants of Ireland to 
England, Scotland, the colonies, or elsewhere. Let us, 
brethren, in the spirit of true patriotism, rise above all 
considerations of political partisanship, and oppose all 
attempts, from whatever quarter they may come, to violate 
and overturn the grand principles of absolute religious 
liberty and perfect religious equality, and in the present 
crisis let us set our faces determinedly against any 
legislation which would diminish the usefulness, and 
threaten the stability and permanence, of those excellent 
institutions—the Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland. 

The Rev. Hugh Moore having been appointed secretary 
for the twenty-third time, on the motion of the Rev. JOHN 
M‘Caw, seconded by the Rev. Moore GETTY, it was 
resolved that the next meeting of the Association should 
be held in the First Presbyterian Congregation, Rosemary- 
street, Belfast, on the Wednesday after the third Tuesday 
in June, 1880.—The Rev. Hugh Moore was appointed 
treasurer for the current year. 

INVITATIONS TO DELIBERATE, 


The Rev. Mr. M‘ALESTER said, in order to prevent 
misunderstandings, and lest a minister who had left them 


at last meeting should be requested to sit and deliberate , 


he begged to move that the several ministers not con- 
noceag with the Association who were present, but who 
approved of the principles on which the Association was 
based, should be cordially asked to join them in their 
deliberations. 

The Rey. M. Getty seconded the motion. 


to himself, but he trusted they would allow him to be- 
present as an ordinary member of the public who would 
not take part in their deliberations. He appreciated the 
feeling extended towards him by the majority, and he no- 
less appreciated the feeling which had influenced Mr. 
M‘Alester in making his motion. 


THE MINISTERIAL FUND, &C.: A WARM DISCUSSION, 


The Rev. JAMES ORR (Clonmel) proposed that the 
reports on the treasurers account and the Ministerial 
Education and Incidental Funds, and the paragraphs in- 
the general committee’s report bearing on the students, 
should be taken up when the attendance was limited to 
those who were on the roll of the Association. 

The Rey. DAVID GORDON (Downpatrick) seconded the 
motion. 

The Rev. HAROLD RYLETT asked if it was intended 
by that motion that those who had but just been invited 
to sit and deliberate were at certain stages of the pro- 
ceedings to be excluded. 

A somewhat warm discussion then took place. 

The Rev. F. M‘CAMMON thought that as they were 
practically going into zuferloguitur, and as the Revs. 
A. Gordon and R. J. Orn were present at an élerloguitur- 
meeting of the Remonstrant Synod on the previous day, 
it was not intended to exclude those who had accepted 
their invitation to sit and deliberate. , 

The Rev. A. GORDON pointed out that the motion di@ 
not contemplate an 7i/er/oguitur meeting, but a meeting 
exclusively of those who were on the roll. 

The Rev. JOHN M‘CAw thought the matter should be 
left to the taste of those concerned. 

The Rev. JOHN JELLIE objected to anyone being 
excluded who had been invited. 

After some confusion the matter dropped, and other 
business was proceeded with. 


THE TITEOLOGICAL PROFESSORSHIPS, | 


The Report of the General Purposes Committee was a very 
lengthy document, and referred to a number of subjects which 
had engaged the Committee’s attention. Amongst che eee 
the Committee directed the attention of the Association to the 
state of their Ministerial Education Fund. The treasurer was 
instructed to sell the last remaining share in the Northern Bank~- 
ing Company which stood to the credit of the fund, in order that 
he might be able to meet the payment of the exhibitions and 
bursaries falling due in November last, and the balance now in 
hand will be little more than sufficient to meet the outlay for 
exhibitions and bursaries during the current year. Should the 
members of the Association think it desirable to raise another — 
fund for a similar purpose, it will be necessary that they should 
give the Committee instructions to take such steps as to them 
may seem most likely to accomplish the object in view with as 
little delay as possible. It is with fellings of no ordinary regret: 
that the committee here state that the Rey. J. Scott Porter, the 
Association’s senior theological professor, in addition to severe 
domestic affliction, was suffering from ill health during the whole 
course of last winter—feelings which your committee have no- 
hesitation in saying are shared by all the members of the Asocia- 
tion. They trust, however, that even yet he may be restored to 
his former state of health and strength, and that he may be able 
at the commencement of the next session to resume the duties of 
the professorship, which he has heretofore disc with so. 
much efficiency. It should be stated that during last session 
there were no students ready for lectures in Mr. Porter’s special 
subjects. The other theological chair having become vacant, the - 
committee have exercised the authority vested in them to “act 
in any case that may require immediate attention,” by requesting 
the Rev. J. Scott Porter to undertake the joint duties in 
or by deputy, and have further entered into a comp 
which the resigning professor will renounce all claim upon the 
endowment on his own part in consideration of the dats of 
475 per annum for ten years to certain of his chi : In 
concert with the authorities of Queen’s College, Belfast, the 
Association’s Dean of Residences, the Rev. J. Scott Porter, 
nominated the Rev. A. Gordon to act as his deputy fre tempore ; 
this arrangement having been duly confirmed by your president,. 
has been in operation since April. 


The Rev. S. C. NeLson moved the adoption of the 
report, with the exception of the paragraph in reference 
i appointment of & 


to the theological chairs, and also the 

committee to act for the ensuing year. aD 
The Rev. J. M‘Caw beacatan the resolution, whiclr 

was agreed to. rill soe 

, a 


THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 
The Rev. Davip THOMPSON submitted the re 


this committee, which stated that they had he 4a 
meetings during the year. No fresh books had been 
added, and there was a balance in hand of £14, 7s. 2d 
He moved the adoption of the report and the re-appo 
ment of the committee. __ 
The Rev. C. J. M‘ALESTER seconded the 
which was adopted. pe 
DEATH OF THE REY. R. MILLAR. 
The Rev. R. J. ORR proposed a resolution exp: 
regret at the loss the Assaciationy had susta 
demise of the Rev. Robert Millar, of I 
pay ws fi letter of condolence to be 
and father. +n 
The Rev. S. C. NELSON seconded the moti 
unanimously agreed to. ae 
REPORT ON TEMPERANCE. 
_Mr. JOHN Situ, Jun. (Banbrid 
circulars had been sent out to all thi 


. should be subjected to such treatment. 
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connection with the Association, fixing the 15th of this 
month to draw attention to the subject of intemperance, 
and Suggesting to ministers to have an exchange of pulpits. 
He had received reports from the congregations of York- 
street, Dunmurry, Ist Belfast, Greyabbey, Newtownards, 
Dromore, Newry, Banbridge, Kilmore, Warrenpoint, 
Templepatrick, Ballycarry, Crumlin, Limavady, Bally- 
mena, Ballyhemlin, Holywood, and Antrim, all of which 
made favourable reports. 

On the motion of the Rev. C. J. M‘ALESTER, seconded 
by the Rev. R. CLELAND (Crumlin), the report was 
adopted, and a petition ordered to be forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant in favour of the Early Closing Bill on 
Saturday. 

A PROTEST AGAINST EXCLUSION. 


The PRESIDENT rose at this point, and said he had 
been requested to call a meeting of the Synod of Ulster, 
whereupon most of those present adjourned to a private 
room. 

The Rev. DAvip GORDON (Downpatrick) took the 
chair in the absence of the President, and a motion was 
submitted and passed that the meeting adjourn until 
three o'clock, the hour appointed for considering those 
portions of the report relating to money affairs and the 
resignation of Professor Orr. 

When the meeting was reconstituted, the Rev. Harold 
Rylett was alone present of those who had been asked to 
sit and deliberate. After having consulted with the Presi- 
dent, and having been assured by him that the motion for 
excluding all whose names were not on the roll had been 
passed, Mr. Rylett waited an opportunity of taking leave 
when (interrupting) 

The Rev. JAMES ORR (Clonmel) rose and said: It is 
now three o'clock, and I ask, is there anyone here but 
ourselves ? 

The Rev. HAROLD RYLETT said he might be allowed 
to assure Mr. Orr that there was no one there but them- 
selves, though there was one individual present (he himself) 
whose name was not on the roll, and he had just been 
assured that the motion to take the business now before 
the meeting when the attendance was limited to those 
whose names were on the roll, had been passed. He 
simply wished to say that he deeply regretted that he 
He never dreamt, 
when he was invited to sit and deliberate, that there were 
portions of the proceedings from which he was to be 
excluded. He had not, when invited, been informed that 
he would be liable to such treatment, and he was pro- 
foundly sorry that, now that they were about to discuss 
matters that had an interest for the whole Unitarian body, 
any minister connected with that body, and appearing 
amongst them as a visitor, should be required to with- 
draw. However, they had chosen to take that course, 
and he would therefore wish them good day. 

The meeting then proceeded with closed doors. 


The Association met again on Thursday morning and 
proceeded with the business. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ; 

The Rey. DAvip THoMPsoON (Dromore) moved: 

That whereas the religious culture of the young falls distinctly 
within the scope of the objects contemplated by this Association, 
it is expedient to appoint a committee in relation to Sunday 
schools ; that it be a direction to this committee to use their best 
endeavours to procure accurate statistics of the Sunday school 
work done in the churches connected with this Association ; and 
further, to arrange for an annual conference on the subject, the 
first to be held some time in the coming autumn; and that the 
committee consist of the following ministers and laymen :— 
‘The Reys. R. J. Orr, A. Gordon, T. H. M. Scott, D. Thompson, 
1). Gordon, Messrs. John Nelson, Robt. Kennedy, J. M‘Quoid. 

The Rev. S. C. NELSON, as the oldest Sunday school 
teacher in the body, seconded the resolution, which, after 
remarks from the Pres‘dent, Revs. J.. Kennedy, J. A. 
Crozier, R. J. Orr, and D. Gordon, was passed unani- 
mously. 

The Rey. J. MISKIMMIN moved: 

That it be an instruction to the committee to consider, before 
taking steps to raise a new ministerial education fund, whether 
any alteration should be made with regard to the guarantee at 
present required from students. 

The Rey. S. C. NELSON seconded the motion, which, 
after remarks from Revs. R. J. Orr, A. Gordon, James Orr, 
and W. Napier, was passed unanimously. 

THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

The Rev. A. GORDON moved an elaborate resolution, 
stating, for reasons given, that the Association, having 
carefully studied the provisions of the University Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bill, was of opinion that the friends of 
mixed and undenominational education should use every 
effort to prevent the bill from becoming law. ; 

The Rev. J. ORR seconded the motion, which, after 
remarks from the Revs. D. Gordon, R. J. Orr, J. A. 
Crozier, T. H. M. Scott, S. C. Nelson, and others, was 
passed unanimously. 
~ THEOLOGICAL SUBSCRIPTION, 

Rey. J. ORR moved: 
at this Association feels it is called upon in the discharge of 

to the King and Head of the Church to renew its 


ee so-called Protestant Churches requiring subscrip- 
part of our members to human creeds, thus fetterin 


so 


aa ; ents and interfering with the free and unfettere 
| to Him raised up of God to be the light of the world. 


The Rev. Si na 


NELSON seconded the motion, which, 
after some i 


was unanimously adopted. 
THE DAVIDIS TERCENTENARY. 
Rev. A. GORDON moved: 
of Francis Davidis (David Terenc Z.), 

mec pry Bi a in Transylvania, on the 18th 
it next, interests us, whether as Non-subscribers or as Free 
Christians ; that particularly we desire to convey to the consisto 
of our Transylvanian Churches the assurance of cordial good wi 
hyistian sympathy in connection with the approaching 

of their first reat and that a brotherly 


the General Purposes 
ed t consistory at Kolosvar, 


The Rev. D. THOMPSON seconded the motion, which 
was passed unanimously. 


CHANGES IN ANNUAL MEETING, 
The Rey. R. J. ORR moved: 


That, in order to enable members and friends of this Associa- 
tion who may through press of business, &c., be precluded from 
attendance during mid-day hours to show active interest in our 
meetings, it be in the power of the committee appointed for 
general purposes to arrange one or more evening meetings, to be 
held at next place of meeting or somewhere adjacent thereto, 
and suitable ; and that the delivery of the president’s discourse 
may take place on the evening previous to the transaction of the 
main business; and that the committee in future see to the better 
reporting by the newspapers of our proceedings. 

The Rev. A. GORDON seconded the motion, which was 
passed. 

On the motion of the Rev. H. Moore a vote of thanks 
was passed to the committee of York-street congregation 
for the use of their meeting-house, and also to the organist 
and choir of the church for their services, and 

The PRESIDENT having pronounced the benediction 
the Association separated. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 
THE annual examination of the students was held on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London. There were present the Revs. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., Henry Ierson, M.A., Chas. Beard, 
B.A., J. C. Street, D. Davis, B.A., J. H. Thom, C. D. 
Badland, M.A., Thos. Dunkerley, B.A., T. Lloyd Jones, 
C. Wicksteed, B.A., W. M. Ainsworth, M.A., R. Shaen, 
M.A., C. T. Poynting, B.A., J. B. Lloyd, P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., W. C. Coupland, M.A., 
B.Sc., J. T. Whitehead, E. R. Grant, Dr. Sadler, J. D. 
Hirst Smyth, T. L. Marshall, C. J. Perry, B.A., Lawrence 
Scott; Messrs. R. D. Darbishire, B.A., Samuel Sharpe, 
Rupert Potter, Joseph Lupton, Russell Martineau, M.A., 
and A, Whitehead. 


The following are the subjects in which the students 
were examined :— 

MonDAY.—Junior Hebrew, Junior Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, New Testament (Catholic Epistles), Sermon (Mr. 
Timmis). Sermon (Mr. Boros), Mental Philosophy, 
Tertullian, Sermon. 

TUESDAY.—Middle Hebrew, Senior Greek, Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, Sermon (Mr. Stanley). 
Sermon (Mr. Street), Senior Ecclesiastical History, His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Logos, Sermon (Mr. G. Evans). 

WEDNESDAY. — Senior Hebrew, Senior Latin, Old 
Testament (the criticism of the Pentateuch), Sermon (Mr. 
Clarke). Ethics, Grounds and Truths of Religion, 
Sermon (Mr. Davis). 


VISITORS’ ADDRESS, 
The Rey. J. HAMILTON THoM, in addressing the stu- 
dents, said he felt the deepest anxiety in speaking to them 
upon what might be termed their professional education 
for the ministry.. No doubt there was no great and high 
calling in life in which deep and earnest study was not 
required. It was so with the poet and the artist, but much 
more so on the part of those who devoted themselves to 
the great and noble purpose they had in view. There was, 
however, a great distinction between art, literature, and 
religion, because the latter was always capable of unlimited 
cultivation, but the cultivation must be real, and in pro- 
portion to its reality would be its power and effect, from 
the mental discipline they were subject to and the erudition 
they attained. They must, therefore, look well to the 
purpose they aimed at, and consecrate themselves to the 
life they had chosen. They must, nevertheless, take the 
risk of failure, andeven take the chance of being merely door 
keepers in the House oft he Lord. The secret of spiritual 
power was spiritual sympathy. It wasnecessary to devote 
much time to acquiring what might be called a technical 
knowledge of theology, but this might be carried to an 
undue extent, as might be seen in the case of the early 
commentators upon the life of St. Paul and the apostles, 
who occupied themselves so much with details of 
topograhhy, the’manners of the period, Jewish modes of 
thinking and questions of words that we were never by 
those commentators really brought face to face with the 
apostles themselves. The great redundancy of speech 
which now prevailed not only in the literary but in the 
religious world was a new source if not of danger at least 
of doubt and uncertainty. Preaching, which was now so 
universal and so multifarious, was not an institution of the 
western church until the time of Leo IX. The rey. 
gentleman then expatiated at some length upon the effects 
of modern preaching, and urged upon the students the 
necessity of care and attention in cultivating and develop- 
ing their powers in this direction, but still he must enforce 
the duty of cultivating the spirit of sympathy between 
man and man as a most important element in the power 
for good which should be manifested by those who devoted 
themselves to ministerial labour. Plato and Socrates 
had said it was a great mistake when those who studied 
philosophy had no yocation by which they could impart 
to others the benefits they had themselves received rel 
its pursuit; but it would be a still greater mistake, indeed 
a fatal injury in the higher sphere of a religious life, and 
the loss arising from such a mistake would spread beyond 
themselves, if they did not do all they could to impart 
those advantages to others. It was true that they might 
have a real participation in the inward life of others, 
whether that participation came to them, kindling from 
admiration and love of what they found in others, or arose 
from the perception of a brother’s wants and misery, a 
remedy for which they might supply. They had no direct 
knowledge of God except as a person speaking to them 
in promptings which were within their own experien 
although they transcended their own attainments and 
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mingled in their inner] life with suggestions that were 


beyond this life. There were occasionally moments in 
every man’s experience particularly rich in instruction 
when, without speech or tongue, he was moved, strongly 
moved, by some exquisite revelation of the mystery and 
the sacredness of existence. There could not be any 
spiritual growth or loyal sympathy with spiritual life 
without its being accompanied by a desire to help 
its growth, or without knowing the bitterness of its 
absence, Mr. Thom concluded by beseeching them 
as students, each and all, to live in honest and sympa- 
thising fellowship with their fellow students—those who 
were younger with those who were older, that those who 
were older or stronger might encourage, animate and 
preserve from danger the younger students. The College 
could not but be benefitted by their own inward force and 
efforts to fit themselves for the spiritual offices which 
awaited them. 


: ‘ Fe Maicetamel SAGAS 2 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE General Council of the Association held their first 
meeting for the current year at their rooms, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, on Monday last. The chair was 
occupied by DAVID MARTINEAU, Esq., president of the 
Association, and among those present were:—Sir. J. C. 
Lawrence, Revs. T. L. Marshall, J. C. Street, T. W. 
Freckelton, W. H. Channing, R. Shaen, R. Spears, J. T. 
Whitehead, E. M. Geldart, J. E. Odgers, C. H. Howe; 
Messrs. I. M. Wade, C. Cochrane, S. W. Preston, Alder- 
man W. P. Mansfield, Alfred Paget, R. Pinnock, J. Fret- 
well, T. C. Clarke, Jos. Lupton, S. H. Bicknell, J. T. 
Preston, E. Lawrence, W. Rathbone, M.P., and Miss 

Swanwick, 

The SECRETARY (Mr. Ierson) read the Executive Com- 
mittee’s report, which showed that several grants had 
been made since last meeting, and that a legacy of £480 
had been_ received from the trustees of the late G. H. 
Nelson, Esq. The secretary also read a letter from 
Bishop Ferenez, inviting a deputation to the Synod of the 
Unitarian churches of Hungary, to be held at Keregstur 
in August—the tercentenary commemoration of Francis 
David, their first bishop. The Council recognising the 
desirability of having the Association represented at such 
an important event, unanimously resolved to depute Rev. 
Alex. Gordon to represent the Association at the forth- 
coming congress. 

On the motion of Mr. SPEARS a resolution was passed 
to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Dr. 
Channing’s birthday, by the publication of a special 
“centenary” edition of his works, to be issued in cheap 


orm. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET, of Belfast, said he wished to 
speak on a subject which he considered a very serious 
one—he meant the resolution of the council at their last 
meeting (at which he himself was not present), to reduce 
the annual grant to the Belfast Association for missionary 
purposes from £90 to £45, and to even withdraw it 
altogether at the end of the present year. Such a course 
would, he considered, be fatal to their missionary work in 
Belfast, to carry on which the grant was given. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the general feeling in the 
council was that their Belfast friends were quite wealthy 
enough to bear their own burden, and that a blister ef 
this kind might perhaps rouse them to action and co- 
operation among themselves. 

Mr. STREET, however, fairly routed this idea, and 
warmly added that they had assuredly put the “blister” 
on the wrong back; the Belfast Unitarians, he said, would 
never co-operate in this generation; they never met— 
except to fight. 

After much debate a resolution was passed to re- 
consider the question of the Belfast grant. 


LONDON: CARTER LANE MISSION. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the subscribers and friends of this 
Mission was held at the Mission premises on Monday 
last, the chair being occupied by G. T. Preston, Esq. 
The object of the meeting was to consider a scheme for 
the transference of the operations of the Mission, in a 
modified form, to the locality of the Blackfriars Road. 
After the secretary (Mr. C. F. Pearson) had stated the 
scheme, which involves the future operations of the 
Mission being under the charge of the Stamford-street 
congregation, and explanations had been given on the 
part of the Mission Committee by Mr. F. Nettlefold, 
Mr. H. Jeffery, Mr. Bartram, and Mr. J. S. Lister, and on 
the part of the Stamford-street congregation by the Rev. 
T. Dunkerley, Mr. N. M. Tayler, and Mr. Lee, a resolu- 
tion was moved by the chairman, and seconded by Mr. 
D. Martineau, cordially accepting the offer made by the 
Stamford-street congregation, and recommending the 
subscribers to give the new scheme their hearty support. 
Mr. Alfred Preston alone objected to the proposal, but 
did not move any amendment. . After some remarks by 
the Rev. J. Taylor and Mr. Barrows, who strongly urged 
that considerations of place or old association should not 
influence those who had hitherto either by money or 
personal labour helped the Mission, but that where good 
work was being done there was a call for help, the resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. Another resolution was, 
on the motion of Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, and seconded 
by Mr. Stanton Preston, carried, dissolving the Mission 
and providing for a transfer of invested funds. The 
chairman then moved a vote of thanks to those who had 
long and faithfully served the Mission in various ways, 
taking occasion to speak in eulogistic terms of the Rev. 
John Taylor and Mr. Hawkins, the master of the day 
school ; this was seconded by Mr. Wade and carried with 
acclamation. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hawkins suitably 
acknowledged the compliment, and with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman the meeting separated. A strong feeling 
was privately expressed that under the new auspices, and 
in the new locality, the work which, until a change in the 
character of the neighbourhood had been brought about, 
was successfully carried on at Carter Lane, will prove of 
considerable benefit, and that the subscribers will be doing 
well to transfer their subscriptions.to the new scheme. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS: PRESENTATION. 


Ar the close of last Sunday evening’s service at Unity 
Church, a most pleasing incident took place. Mr. 
Dryden, the chairman of the committee, advanced to 
within the communion, and, addressing the congregation, 
said that it was exactly twelve months that day that the 
congregation and the Rev. R. Cowley Smith had formed 
an acquaintance with each other, and looking back over 
that period they, as a body, had every reason to rejoice at 
the connection then formed. Theattendance at the services 


had steadily increased, and new life had been thrown into | 


all the institutions of the church. Asa mark of esteem 
and regard towards Mr. and Mrs. Smith he had great 
pleasure in presenting to them a purse of gold, which the 
ladies connected with the congregation had raised, and 
expressed the hope that as they were about to take their 
summer holidays they might return again. with renewed 
health and strength, and that they might be spared to 
labour amongst them for many years to come. 

Mr. T. HORNBY, secretary, expressed himself pleased 
with the work done during the year, stating, in comparing 
the numbers that had attended for the past four Sundays 
with the corresponding Sundays of last year, that there 
was an increase of 240 people at the services; also that in 
the twelve months there had been an increase of twelve 
seatholders. 

Mr.-J. H. THOMPSON, in an admirable speech, spoke of 
the ability of Mr. Smith and the amiability of Mrs. Smith, 
and said he felt as pleased with the present proceedings 
as if he himself had had presented to him a purse of gold, 
and hoped that the warmth of good feeling between the 
minister and the congregation might long continue to 
exist. 

Mr. SMITH, in responding, said he felt considerably 
embarrassed in the position in which he was placed. One 
thing he must say of them, and that was, they could keep 
a secret, as until Mr. Dryden had made the presentation 
he had not the slightest knowledge of what was about to 
take place, and must, under the circumstances, be excused 
from saying much; he, however, felt a pleasure in accept- 
ing their gift, owing to the very graceful manner in which 
it was done. It was exceedingly pleasant at the end 
of his first year’s ministry amongst them to feel such 
harmony existing between the congregation and himself, 
and also at the progress made during-that time. On 
returning from-his holidays he hoped to. bring increased 
vigour and strength to enable him to spread the glorious 
gospel in their district. He felt also very grateful to 
them for having, in making the presentation, coupled the 
name of Mrs. Smith with his own, as he was bound to 
say that much of the success attending them during the 
year had been greatly due to her efforts, and in conclu- 
sion hoped that in the years to come their members 
might still increase, and that they would continue to work 
for their cause, as this mark of affection would be an 
incentive to him to remain amongst them. Again thanking 
them for the kindness shown to Mrs. Smith and himself, 
he sat down amidst applause. 


BIRMINGHAM UNITARIAN BROTHERLY 
BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


A SHORT time ago a committee of 23 members was 
appointed to consider the desirability of recognising the 
services of their honorary secretary, he having held his 
post for more than 17 years, when the committee and 
society unanimously resolved that a presentation should 
be made. On Saturday evening last, June 21st, the 
following members, accompanied by the Rev. J. Cuckson, 
met at the residence of the secretary, B. Stych, Islington 
Row, Edgbaston, to carry out the wishes of the society:— 
Mr. Councillor H. Payton, and Messrs. H. Poulton, 
J. W. Dance, J. A. Ashford, M. Sadler, T. Fowkes, 
T. Latham (1), T. Latham (2), M. Rollason, T. Rose, 
G. Davis, H. J. Dean, J.. Stych, T. Marsh, J. Lymath, 
G. Boswell, E. Brooks, and S. Mould, secretary. After a 
cold collation Mr. Councillor H. Payton was called upon 
to preside, with Mr. H. Poulton as vice-chairman. The 
toast of “The Queen” having been duly honoured, 

The CHAIRMAN then called upon the President of 
the Brotherly Society—Mr. M. Sadler—to make the 
presentation. 

Mr. M. SADLER then said that nearly 20 years ago he 
remembered the secretary—B. Stych—first taking a part 
in the society, against a yearly payment to officers, and 
ever since he uniformly admired the zeal he then com- 
menced to show in the varied offices of the society. He 
felt the greatest pleasure possible in handing him a bank 
note for £roo in recognition of services rendered. He 
would not say reward, for that it did not. Messrs..J. W. 
Dance, T. Rose, G. Davis, M. Rollason S. Mould, and 
the chairman, one and all, having expressed the kindliest 
possible wishes for the Secretary of the Benefit Society. 

Mr. B. SrycH, in responding, said :—Mr. Chairman, 
you will, I am sure, fully believe me when I tell you that 
this is the most pleasing incident in my wholelife. Seeing 
around me, as I do, many of the hardest workers of 
which the Society can boast—men who are never tired of 
exerting their best energies for the Society’s welfare, one 
even who commenced his honourable career among your 
members long before I did, you will excuse a little 
laudable pride in this day’s event, and will not*wonder at 
my inability to suitably reply. To have the universal 
approbation of such a Society as you represent is worth 
treble the sacrifice you have ever called on me to make. 
To be so respected that not a single dissentient to the 
project consummated could from the first mention until 

now be found, is in itself, apart from the monetary value 
of the proceeding, amply sufficient reward for the services 
rendered by me. You all believe, 1 am sure, that in 
fulfilling the duties of secretary no study of consequences 
in carrying out your rules has ever been allowed to creep 
into my thoughts, and, as a matter of course, such events 
have transpired that no one could have been surprised at 
a quantity of discontents at recognising my services in 
any form. The more prominent of you know full well the 
difficulties of my position—difficulties at one time seemingly 
almost insurmountable—but a brighter era has now 


| Latham, T. Marsh, and E. Brooks. 
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dawned, a glorious future is before us, promising greatly 
increased advantages yet, if in the succeeding as in the 
past time proposals are well considered before being 
adopted. Gentlemen, I thank the Brotherly Society most 
sincerely for the presentation just made. 

The CHAIRMAN then in a most appropriate address 
gave “The Founders of the Birmingham Unitarian and 
Brotherly Benefit Societies,” and all the band of honorary | 
workers that the societies have had, and may the societies 
ever find as good voluntary officers in the future as they 

| have had in the past. Mr. B. Stych gave ‘“‘ Our Workers,” 
coupling with it the name of Mr. J. H. Dance, who, in 
replying, gave “The Chairman,” who feelingly proposed 
Mrs. Stych, on which the Rev. J. Cuckson spoke with the 
greatest possible kindness, enumerating how often he had | 
been called to her bedside during her long affliction. 
The Vice-Chairman concluded a very pleasant evening. 
At intervals readings and singing were interspersed, the 
following members obliging: Messrs. J. A. Ashford, T. | 


The Birmingham Unitarian Brotherly Society was 
founded in 1796, and the Benefit Society in 1798. The 
two most prominent of the founders were Mr. James 
Lucock, the first secretary of the Benefit Society and 
Mr. Thomas Wright Hill, the father of the present Sir 
Rowland Hill. From its commencement until now, 81 
years, the Benefit Society has only had four secretaries. 


WHITCHURCH. 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF NFW SCHOOLS. 


THE monthly meeting of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
for the Midland Counties was held at Whitchurch on 
Monday, June 23, in connection with the laying of the 
foundation stone of the new schools belonging to the Free 
Christian Church. The following ministers were present 
during the day :—Revs. W. Walters, H. W. Crosskey, and 
B. Wright, of Birmingham; T. Gasquoine, B.A., Oswestry; 
H. McKean, Oldbury; W. Birks, Wolverhampton; T. B. 
Broadrick, The Lye; H. Eachus, Cosely; W. E. Melborne, 
Kidderminister; P. Dean, Walsall; W. Mellor, Crewe; A. 
J. Smith, and W. C. Walters, Whitchurch. 

In the morning a large congregation gathered to hear a 
sermon by the Rev. William Walters, of Birmingham; 
who took for his text the words, “One is your Master 
even Christ.” The sermon was an able and powerful 
appeal on behalf of the spiritual lordship of Jesus. The 
service was liturgical and was very effectively rendered. 

After the usual business meeting had been held, luncheon 
was provided at the Victoria Hotel. There were present, 
in addition to the ministers, Messrs. J. Gresty, R. J. 
Fletcher, A. Stevens, J. Morton, J. Darlington, W. Gresty; 

W.-W. Coulson (Oswestry), J. R. Clarke (Liverpool), 
W. M. Watson (Birmingham),.Benjamin Heape (Roch- 
dale), T. J. Hill (Castleton), and several ladies. The 
chair was occupied by the Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, 
and the vice-chair by Mr. B. Heape. After the usual 
loyal toast had been honoured, the Chairman called upon 

The Rev. T. GASQUOINE, B.A., to propose the toast of 
“Civil and religious liberty.” In an able speech Mr. 
Gasquoine spoke of the pains and joys of the strife for 

liberty. In the district in which he spoke there were 
many sacred memories of sacrifices made for the sake of 
freedom. The name of Philip Henry—(loud cheers)— 
was only one of many made famous and revered through 
their noble conscientiousness. - He rejoiced to see in the 
Free Christian Church a witness to this liberty, and he 
wished for it much usefulness and success. . He trusted 
that just as behind the written gospel, with all their im- 
perfections, there was a living gospel in the life of Christ, 
so behind their outward church there might be the gospel 
of devoted lives. 

The Rev. B. WRIGHT next proposed the health of 
“The Supporter and Preacher of the day,” which was’ 
responded to by the Rey. W. Birks, of Wolverhampton, 
and the Rev. W. Walters, of Birmingham. 

Mr. WALTERS expressed his delight at being present 
and having taken part in the proceedings of the day. He 
had long wished to come and see the new church and the 
work which they were doing, and now his heart’s desire 
was gratified. It was true that he was not at one with 
them in all points, but the great truths which they all 
held and taught were more important far than those in 
which they differed. Twenty years ago he would not 
have shaken hands so heartily with them as he could that 
day, but when he found the work they were doing was a 
good one, he felt bound to recognise t as Christian 
brethren, and respond to their call, =~ 

The Rev. H. Eacuus proposed “The Visitors.” The 
toast was responded to by the Rev. W. Mellor, of Crewe. 

In an eloquent and impressive address the Rev. H. W. 
CROSSKEY proposed the health of the Rev. W. Carey 
Walters, of the Whitchurch congregation. 

In responding, Mr. WALTERS expressed his gratitude 
for all the kindnesses he had ever received from the 
ministers of the Free Churches of the country, and 
especially his joy at having present one to whom he owed 
much of the best of what he had, though that good 
influence had come in forms many of which he had cast 
aside. He rejoiced in their little church, inasmuch as it 
was a faithful witness to free religious communion and 
free religious inquiry, and the more true it was to this 
mission the more would his interest in it increase. What- 
ever men might say, they felt that they had solved the 
problem and proved it possible for men of varying views’ 
to worship and work together. (Cheers.) 

The company shortly afterwards dispersed. 

At six o’clock the proceedings in connection with the 
laying of the foundation stone of the new schools in con- 
nection with the Free Christian Church were begun. 
site of the schools, which is behind the church, was 
by Mr. John Gresty. The size of the schoolroom 
55ft. by 27ft., and t will also be two classrooms. The 
cost will be about £330, including fittings. A number of 
the school children were present. A hymn, “ 
faith,” having been sung, from a special c¢ 
Rev. T. B. Broadrick oftered prayer. — re 

Rev. CAREY WALTERS then 
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on whom he could rely; now they had one ‘of the 
best Nonconformist congregations of the town; they 
began with a certain income of £50, they had now a 
certain income of between £150 and £200. (Hear, hear.) 
After some futher remarks, Mr. Walters announced that 
the foundation stone of the schools would be laid by Mr. 
J. R. Clarke, of Liverpool, who, having performed the 
ceremony and declared the stone duly laid, gave a suitable 
address. 

Three cheers having been given for the success of the 
schools, another hymn was sung, and the contributions of 
those present were then received. They amounted to 
£47. 38. 5d. : 

At half-past seven a meeting, very largely attended, was 
held inthe Assembly Room, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Carey Walters, at which addresses were given and 
there was a performance of vocal and instrumental music. 

Thr CHAIRMAN said he was sorry to state that the Rey. 
T. Gasquoine had been unable to remain to the meeting, 
and that Mrs. Heape, of Rochdale, who had been 
announced to sing, was also unavoidably absent. 

Mr. GReEsTy then on behalf of the congregation pre- 
sented, amidst cheers, a purse containing 47 to Miss 
Blanche Haines, as a slight acknowledgment of the 
valuable services rendered by her in playing the harmonium 
at the Church, and in other ways. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY of Birmingham, afterwards 
addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. W. WALTERS expressed the great delight 
which it gave him to see his son so successtully employed. 
As a Baptist minister he felt he was in the right place on 
the platform of a church whose basis was religious liberty, 
for the whole history of his denomination had been a 
constant struggle for this very principle. . He had learnt 
to think less of creeds and churches than formerly, for he 
often found men with very “broad” creeds exceedingly 
narrow, and sometimes men with narrow creeds exceed- 
ingly broad. Cardinal Newman was an instance ofa man 
infinitely broader than his creed and his church, He 
hoped to be able in the course of time to come to Whit- 
church and deliver a lecture in aid of the schools. 
(Cheers.) . 


NORTHIAM: OPENING OF THE UNITARIAN © 
BAPTIST CHAPEL. 


NorRTHAIM is a beautiful village in East Sussex, about 
12 miles from Hastings, and the church there is 
by the Hastings Unitarian Mission, carried on in! the Rev. 
J. A. Briggs, assisted: by the Rev. P. Vancesmith, M.A. 
and Mr. Kennard. The chapel had become very much 
out of repair, and the congregation, consisting 
tural labourers and the working class, bei 
without great assistance to do the necessary 
siderable help has already been given or | 
friends at a distance, and the restoration is now com 
at a cost of about £130, which has considerably exc 
the estimated outlay owing to the building being in < 
state than was expected. The chapel as sd has 
entirely new floor, the old high-backed pews replaced b 
open pitch pine seats, a very neat platform takes 
of the old pulpit, the walls are tastefully colour 
neat new window has been put at the north 
other windows reglazed and repaired, and th 
removed, and a raised platform for the cho 
large and effective) has been erected. The | 
sented a neat and very comfortable appea 
renovated aspect was the subject of general 
among the zealous little band of Unitarians wk 
here. It oppears that this congregation had its 
1788, Mr. Vidler, of Battle; Mr. Copping, of Sand 
and Mr. Purdy, of Rye, being its founders, 
time, were Calvinistic Baptists. In 1792 Mr. 
duced the doctrine of the final restoration of 
in his pulpit ministrations, which lead to the: 
of Mr. Coppin and Mr. Purdy. Mr. Mn 
preached here weekly till his removal from Battle to b 
minister at Parliament Court, London. In a st 
visit in the year 1808, Mr. Vidler appears to ha 
to the Unitarian position, and preached the 
the strict Unity of God in conjunction with 
Wright, the missionary. This led to the dra. 
some members, but the majority appear to have ¢ 
the new faith. Afterwards Mr. Stephen Blundell 
last settled minister, the pious John Edwards, : 
the services. After his death the chapel was ¢ 
the Kent and Sussex Unitarian Association 
Mr. Bayley, and afterwards Mr. Peter Dean, tt 
the services in conjunction with the church 
After being closed again for some time, the 
Briggs, of Hastings, with lay help, re-opened 
and regular services have been carried on 
Pee Suncag tadt Bhi Caan aa pce 
n Sunday last the chapel was re-o 1 
Thos. B. W. Gries of Dover, who p each 
congregations. In the evening the chapel 
morning subject was on the slow but ce: 
truth, glancing at the struggles and sacri 
forefathers in obtaining the measure of civil 
liberty which isgrow enjoyed. In the eve i 
dwelt on the vig | need of Christ and Ch 
corresponding with 
of science, and the 
were made after ea 
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WHAT I LIVE FOR. 
G. LINNABUS BANKS. 


I Live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and trae; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too: 
For all human ties that bind me; 
For the by God assigned me; 
For the bright hopes left Behind me, 
And the good that I can do, 


I live to learn their story 
Who’ve suffered for my sake; 

To emulate their glory, 

‘ apd follow in their wake: 
ards, patriots, martyrs, es, 

The ae of all coo, _ 

Whose deeds crowd History’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make, 


T live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

*Twixt Nature’s heart and mine: 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil each grand design. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live for reason, 
And not alone for gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too: 

_ For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance ; 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


——— 


ROTHERHAM NEW CHAPEL... 


t the head of the poll. 


; 
ited from 


hd st 1 
i F, Pearce’s management of the organ. 
~ bhe 
ns’ services, and the e 


Bed 


Wm. Blazeby, B.A., in his last Sunday’s services, 

occasion to state the present position of their new church, 
He said it was already slated in, and the work was progressing 
_ towards completion. It was hoped that the new building might 
opened early in September. He said in the meantime he 
to raise about £500, and he only wished the times were 
favorable to such a canvass, still he would not despair, as 
-was for their cause, which was the cause of God, that he 
s appealed. — He stated the general figures, which will be seen in 
the advertisement. We heartly recommend this appeal to the 

Blazeby has been elected a Guardian of the Poor of the 
erham Union. At the late School Board election he was 


E.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
grerning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 


A family named Calderwood, who recently 
Pendleton in search of health, and are now to 
larcourt-street, Brunswick-street Valley, would be 
from any Unitarians in the locality. They think 
scope for Unitarian effort at Brisbane, Queensland. 


MEAD GirLs’ INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL.—At a meeting 
Committee, held on Friday, May 23rd, Mrs. 
amember of the congregation, and educated at 
was appointed to the duties of house-mistress. 
fated on her new duties on Saturday, May 31st. 
: THe Lewin’s MEAD SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY.— 
om school services took place in accordance with 
; second Sunday in May, when the chapel 
rance, and the children acquitted 
portions of the service with even 
acceptance, under the direction of the choir- 
ry Dyer, whose successful efforts were materially 
f The | the subscriptions, has enabled our treasurer to’ pay the chapel 
schools were, as usual, reinforced by those of 
Certified Boys’ Industrial, and the Lewin’s 
ae aaa entirely of the 
d vening was happily marked 
dance on the part of the parents of the children. 

he depression of the times, the collection did 
a pound below the amount realised last year. 
Sunday, May 18th, a number of the children 
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Giascow: Sr. VINCENT-sTREET CHURCH.—On Tuesday, 
17th June, the annual Sunday school excursion was made to | 
Tillietudlem, A delightful day was spent in rambles through 
the country, games, and social intercourse. 


LONDON DomeEstic Mission, GEORGE’s Row, Ciry Roap.— 
A tablet of white marble has just been erected in the chapel of 
this Institution, bearing the following inscription;—‘‘In remem- 
brance of the Rev. Joseph Heywood, who died, 2nd March, 
1879, aged 53 years. His fourteen years, faithful service as 
missionary is here gratefully commemorated by the congregation, 
teachers, and scholars,” 


Lonpon: KENTISH TowN.—The quarterly childrens’ service 
was held on Sunday afternoon last, and was attended by a good 
number of the scholars, parents, members of the congregation, 
and other friends (including some from Hampstead school), all 
of whom were cordially invited to join in this service, The 
service was conducted, and the address given, by Mr. C. J. 
Street, M.A, (who will shortly enter upon his duties as minister 
of Nazareth Chapel, Padiham). The hymns were well sung, 
and were in accord with the portions of Scripture read, viz., 
104th Psalm, and the parables of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
and the Widow’s Mite. The theme of the address was the 
influence of little things in the world. Nothing is without its 
use; and so each girl and boy form a part of this world of ours; 
each having their work to do in everyday life, each can make 
this world better than they found it, if they only choose to do so. 
The great city of London is made up of houses like those we 
see about us, and so the mighty river is made by the brooks and 
streamlets flowing into it at different parts of its course, while at 
its source we find it is but a little stream itself. Again, take the 
mighty forest, with its different trees of all sorts and sizes; all 
combine to make the forest as we see it. King David did not 
think much of a spider or mosquito, but when he saw the spider’s 
web across the entrance to the Cave of Adullam, and mosquitoes 
stinging Abner saved his life, he learned the value of little things. 
Again, a story is told of a violet wishing it could be a big tree, 
when a little boy passing by seized it, and, carrying it off in 
delight, its discontent was removed, and it found it had a 
mission in the world; so each of us has a distinct work to do. 
We like the sunshine better than rain, and it is in our power to 
make our lives bright or gloomy. Boys and girls can be self- 
sacrificing at play, and when at school they can be the same— 
that is, help one another. You can never tell what may follow 
some little action of yours. A kind word even may have great 
results, as in the case of a stubborn horse, when flogging would 
not move it an inch, but a kind word or two did. A beautiful 
story of Austrian and Swiss soldiers was also related; and one 
of a man who, wishing to rob an orchard, took with him his 
little girl, so that she might keep watch while he stole the fruit. 
He asked if anybody was looking? She said yes, and told him 
God was: this stopped him at once. So it is that little things 
have a great and mighty influence in this world. The above is 
a brief sketch of an address which was listened to with unflagging 
attention. Beautiful flowers had been brought by scme of the 
scholars and teachers, and in the evening were taken by them to 
a neighbouring hospital for children, and it was their happy 
privilege to go into the wards and see the little ones in their 
cots. Mr, Clayden in the morning, and the superintendent in 
the afternoon, announced the good news that land had been 
obtained in front of the church, upon which a schoolroom will 
be built, and it is hoped it will be up before the winter. The 
25th anniversary of this church will be in-July, when special 
services will be held. 

MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL AssocIATION.—On Saturday, 
June 14th, the annual meeting of this Association was held at 
Kidderminister, the Rev. D. Maginnis in the chair. The Rey. 
T. B. Broaderick read the annual report. There are seventeen 
schools in the Union. The visitors’ report showed that most of 
the schools are in a healthy condition. The treasurer reported 
that the Union was indebted to him £1. 6s. 9d. Mr. Herbert 
New was appointed president for the present year, and Mr, T. G. 
Lee the treasurer. A vote of thanks was passed to the New 
Meeting friends for their hospitality, to whichethe Rev. W. 
Mellone and Mrs. Talbot replied. The Rev. H. McKean then 
read a paper which we gave in our Sunday School column last 
week on ‘‘ Varieties of Adminstration,” after which a discussion 
took place, the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, P. Dean, H. Eachus, 
Mrs. Talbot; Messrs George Boros, T. G. Lee, Herbert New, 
Geo, Hopkins and Mr. Payne joining in it. The meeting closed 
with the usual vote of thanks. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES: MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SocrETy.— 
The concluding meeting of the above Society for the present 
season was held on Monday evening, the 9rh inst. Although 
this Society was only formed last January, it has already proved 
asuccess, There are about thirty names on the roll. During 
the session lectures have been given by Mr. Hunter on ‘‘ The 
Reality of the Phenomena of Spiritualism;” the President (Rev. 
W. Stoddart, B.A.) on ‘‘Spirit Theory;” Mr. E. P. Hall, on 
-**Monastie Life;” Mr. W. Crisp, on ‘* Phrenology;” and by Mrs. 
Heaviside, on ‘*The Drama.” In addition to these several 
interesting debates have been held, and occasionally the evenings 
have been devoted to music, singing, recitations, &c. Two 
highly successful public entertainments were also given by 
members of the Society, the proceeds of which, together with 


committee for the expenses incidental to the use of the school- 
room, and also to keepa reserve. to be devoted toward the 
purchase of a piano. 

Stroup.—In the absence of a settled minister, the pulpit has |. 
been and is still being supplied by a series of helpers who are 
generously giving themselves to the duty, viz., the Revs. H. 
Austin, and W. Robinson, aided by lay help cordially rendered 
by Messrs. Ernest Sibree and W. Sims, of Stroud; W. Butcher, 
J. Stoate, and Daniel Whitchurch, of Bristol; and Pierce Parry 
of Bath, The supply duty is being systematically worked, and 
all ber to the church at Stroud report that the friends there 
are ho 


pulpit. ate H. E. Bunce one the 
his text in the morning, Eccles. xi., 3, 
of rain, they empty themselves upon the 

Mr. Bunce selected his text from Acts 


, and chose 
1e clouds be 


‘The Christian Doctrine of Prayer.” Service at 6 30. 


morning, ‘ The 
his discourse on ‘ [he Dual Nature of Man.” 


Sunday, June 29th, by the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. 
at 10 45, evening at 6 30. Collections in aid of the School Funds. 


of Bury. 
behalf of the Day and Sunday Schools. 
from a distance, at a charge of 6d. each. 


evening a RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be s 1 
when an Address to the Students retiring from the Board will be delivered 
by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of Bath. 


CRADLEY— 


be acknowledged by the Treasurer and by future advertisement :— 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday Evening 
next, June agth, the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL will Preach on 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
The nev T. MARRIOTT will preach on Sunday next. In the 
and of God in our Lives ;" and in the evening will repeat 

Offertory. All Free Seats. 


ORTON: BROOKFIELD CHURCH.—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached on 
Morning service 


H YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS.—On Sunday, 
June 29th, the ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will 


be preached by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.S., of Birmingham. 
Service at 11 a.m., and at 6 30 p.m. 


A! NSWORTH.—On Sunday, June 29th, the SCHOOL 


SERMONS will be preached by the Rey, D. WALMSLEY, B.A., 
Services—afternoon. 3 o'clock; evening, 6 30. Collections om 
Tea in the Schoolroom, for friends 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS of the STUDENTS of 


this Institution will be held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 1st and 2nd, commencing each day at 10 a.m. 
VISITORS’ Al 


The 
IDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. R. B. DRUMMOND, 
and at 7 o'clock the same 


B.A., of Edinburgh, at 4 30 p.m., on er grey © 2 
eld in Cross-street Chapel, 


H. E. DOWSON, 
F. NICHOLSON, 


IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


} Hon. Secs. 


The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS in aid of the Funds of this Society 


will be made as follows :— 


PLACE. DATE. HOUR. PREACHER, 
BIRMINGHAM— 


Church of the Messiah....June 29..11 o—6 30..Rey. H. E. Dowson. 


COSELEY— 


Old Meeting House ......Sept. ..11 o—6 30..Rev. H. Eachus. 


Park Lane Chapel........Sept. ..11 0—630,..Rev. W. Cochrane. 


2 HENRY W. CROSSKEY : 
HENRY McKEAN, ’ | Secretaries. 


UJ NUARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 


Principat AND LITERARY TuTorR......Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A. 
MISSIONARY TUTOR! <000 40 000 cb e¥e ve “Revs JE, Ol BLACK, M.A. 


‘THEOLOGICAL TUTOR... .. Rey. J. E. ODGERS, M.A. 
GERMAN LECTURER ... .. Mr. W. H. HERFORD, B.A. 
VISITORS: 
Rey. R. B. DRUMMOND, B.A. 
TUESDAY, JULY rst. 
o—11 o.. Junior Greek .... .. Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 


Rev. A. GORDON, M.A. 


Ir o—12 0o..New Testament.. .Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A.. 
1z2 o— 1 o..Old Testament .. es ‘Rev J: E. Odgers, M.A. 
Tig rersiX 30 SOATIMON s 015.5 oy 60.0 0 as neler vee nhn Mr. W. Mason. 

goo 4 0.. Middle Greeks......cesveceuses Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
£4 o— 5 0..Senior Greek ........seeeergese Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY onp. 
o—1r o,.Roman History ................Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
o—12 0..Senior Greek ..........+..--.+» Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
o— x 30..Church History and Homiletics,. Rev. James Black, M.A. 


3 o— 4 0..Roman Religion and Literature.. Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
4 0— 5 0..History of Religion in England..Rev. ik E. Odgers, M.A. 
5 o— § 30..Visitor’s Address ..............Rev. R. B. Drummond, B.A- 

5 30— 6 o—Prizes: Concluding Prayer . 

At the close of the Examination the ag Soe will be addressed 
in Cross-street Chapel by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. Service to 
begin at Seven o'clock. 


BEARD ME 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on og | 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, the Rev. WM. GASKELL, } 
After the usual business, there will be a Social Evening. 

PROGRAMME. 


. Short Address, by the President. 
. Buffo’s Duet, tes Sure as I’m a Father.” 
. Reading, by Mr. Ben Brierley. 
. Interval for Conversation. 
. Locke’s Music for Macbeth (in character), by Membérs of the Cross- 
street Choral Society. J . 
6. Comic Scene (by Charles Mathews), ‘“‘ Two in the Morning ” 
TEA will be provided from 6 to 7, at Sixpence, for anyone desiring it 
The Chair will i taken at 7 o'clock. Tickets from Messrs. Johnson and 


Rawson, Market-street, or at the Memorial Hall. 
W. C. BOWIE, Hon. Sec. 


MORIAL UNION. 
Ber a ees 


OPW NH 


OTHERHAM N E W AS OA St = 
EsTimMATED Cost...... 43)250. 
ee Gd. 
Rotherham Congregation ........ 0s seseeeecereeneeeeee ens +1139 7 0 
Rev, Wm. Blazeby, B.A., Minister ..........++++ 145 0 © 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associati 400 0 O 
Sheffield Subscriptions .. 479 12 6 
Is 3 se ave 302 27 6 
London ” wis edge~s £03 10, 6 
Nottingham _,, $i adnveben kee: Sh dUedb sce leas 'deeisdeet SES? D 
Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, York, Elland, Mansfield, Chester- 
field, Norwich, &c., Subscriptions... s6cs.ccceesvaserecess 138 4° 7 
42,738 3 7 


Additional amount wanted.... £500. 
The Minister is now canvassing for additional subscriptions, and appeals 


for kind support. N.B.—The Opening is expected to be in September next. 


IBLE REVISION.—As the Revision of the Bible is 


now approaching completion, it has been suggested that it is a fitting 


occasion for the Unitarian Body to make tothe REV. DR, VANCE SMITH 
a Pecuniary Gift, by way of a substantial recognition of his services in the 


evision. 
of 


New Testament 


Mr. James Hopgood ham Common, London, S.W., has consented 


to act as Treasurer, and he will be happy to receive any communications on 
the subject. 


The following sums have already been subscribed, and further sums will 


MoumunSSSoSsSsossSSSss sn 


Owoceoccoscocococoooco or 
ereceooscosnoooo econo OOSm 


good congregation, and | gr. Edwin cot aaa i yy 
greatest interest.—On the | Mr, F. Nettlefold ....2.000....-- 2 Raia a, ae 
of the members of the | © Mr. Herbert New .......+0seecscerseesrerseees itchy 
being 1 1 ly i- | ) Mr W. 0 Digs 0 Ta RE Oop FEE TE er 
ting. In the 8 oe SRE ape 
cit the harmony of the) Mr Hine Bold soo oso 
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COMING WEEK. 


AINSWORTH.—On Sunday, at 3 and 6 30, school 
sermons, by the Rev. D. Walmsley, B.A. 

ELACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
will preach, 

HYDE CHAPEL: Gee Cross.—On Sunday, at 11 
and 6 30, annual sermons by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey. 

MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. —On Sunday, 
annual collections in aid of the Union, at Church of the 
Messiah (Birmingham), Evesham, Kidderminster, Old- 
bury, Stourbridge, and Whitchurch. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-streer.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
the Rev. S. A. Steinthal will preach on ‘‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer.” 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways. — On Sunday, at 
10 30 and 6 30, the Rev. J, T. Marriott will preach. 
MANCHESTER: Home Musstonary Boarp.—On 

Tuesday and Wednesday, examination of students. 


On Wednesday, visitor's address and religious service. | 
MANCHESTER: Memortat Hatt.—On Thursday | 


and Friday, missionary conference. 

MANCHESTER: Bearvo Memortac 
Thursday, annual meeting of the Union. After busi- 
ness Locke’s music to Macbeth. 

MANCHESTER: Memoria Hatt, —On Friday, 
annual soirée of past and present students of the Home 
Missionary Board, 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at ro 45 and 7, the 
Rev. Hubert Clarke will preach. 

WEST RIDING SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—On Saturday, annual meeting at Pudsey. 
Tea at four. 


LACKPOOL.—The Rev. A. B. CAMM 


next Sunday. Morning, “The Cosmic Ideal.” 
Evening, ‘Abraham's Sacrifice and its Modern 
Analogue.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—On Sunday next, June 3oth, the 

Rev. HUBERT CLARKE, Morning (10 45) “ Looking 
unto Jesus.” Evening (7 0) ‘A New Commandment.” 


OUTHAMPTON : CHURCH OF 
THE SAVIOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNI- 
VERSARY.—On Sunday, guy 6th, the SERMONS 
will be preached by the Rev, A. CHALMERS, of 
Cambridge. 


(“OSELEY.--On Sunday, July 6th, 1879; 
Three SERMONS will be preached in the Old 
Meeting House in aid of the Sunday School. Those in 
the morning and evening by the Rey. WILLIAM 
MELLOR, of Crewe, and that in the afternoon by the 
Rev. WILLIAM BIRKS, of Wolverhampton. Mornin 

at eleven ; afternoon at half-past two; evening at half- 
past six. 


‘i I “HE ANNUAL SOIREE of the Past 
and Present Students of the Home Missionary 
Board will be held on-Friday, July 4th, in the Memorial 
Hall. Teaat6o'clock. Friends may be invited. 
J. ALEXANDER KELLY, 
Hon Sec. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday and Friday, 
July 3rd and 4th, commencing each day at 10 a.m. 

. C, LUNN. President. 
. G. SLATER, Secretary, 
Mossley, near Manchester. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Monday 
evening, July 7th, Tea from 6 30 to 7 15. Sixpence 
each. Chair taken at 7 30 by the President, the Rev. J. 
‘T. MARRIOTT. Admission to the meeting, free. 


OUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Poole, Dorset, on Thursday, July xoth, 1879. 
At 12 noon, Service in the Unitarian Chapel. The 
SERMON will be preached by the Rev. A. CHAL- 
MERS. At 2 o'clock Luncheon in the Schoolroom, 
followed by the Business of the Association. The chair 
will be taken bythe President, R. PINNOCK, Esg., J.P. 
TEA and PUBLIC MEETING in the Evening. 
‘The Reys. H. Terson, M.A., and T. L. Marshall will 
attend as deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, 
Members and friends from neighbouring churches will 


be most heartily welcomed. 
? D. AMOS, Hon. Sec. 


RESPECTABLE PERSON required 


to keep the house clean and do plain cooking: 
bachelor: no other servants kept.—X, office of this paper. 


GERMAN LADY who has lived in 
England for several years, teaching the Kinder- 
garten System, wishes to meet witha Holiday ENGAGE- 
MENT from the end of July to the end of August.— 
Apply, to Miss Kiihne, 4, All Saints Road, Clifton, 
sristol. 


ANTED, a Situation as Daily or 
Resident GOVERNESS, by a Lady holding a 
First-Class Honour Certificate (Cambridge Examination 
for Women), and who has had considerable experience 
in 8 een E. B., 6, Penrhyn Terrace, Old 


‘Trafford, Manchester. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank Suawcross, Principal. 


RS. JAMES BAILY is prepared to 

RECEIVE ‘Two or Three Little GIRLS to 
Educate and train with her own. children.—Terms and 
references on application, Alexandra Villas, Bridgwater. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if isivel,—ee terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted, 
DUCATION.—GERMANY.— 
~ LADIES’ COLLEGE, WALTERSHAUSEN, 
SOTHA.—A Desirable Home, with especial advantages, 
is Offered to English Girls.—One of the Lady Principals, 
MISS CUMBERLAND, will be in London the First 
week in July. Particulars and prospectus may be obtained 
by writing to Miss. Cumberland, 67, Gloucester Crescent, 
Regents tats Leadon, W. 


>. 


nt 
~ DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 


afew YOUNGL IES'to. EDUCATE wee, st 
comforts of fami ‘combined with frstclan teaching 
spoken ** Och ccaliy’-aclpeors aieet ear aaerne 
yd aioe little —_ se athe apn “Be = escort in 
address rl. Capelle, t, Schloss Strasse, H : 


Union. — On | 
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H£-4tTH BROW SCHOOL, for Boys 

up to 15 or 16 years of age. Junior Classes for 
children under ro years of age. The SESSION 1879-80 
begins September 24th. ‘The arrangements of the School 
permit of some Girls being received with their brothers. 
Full details as to the arrangements and system may be 
had on application to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W.—There will be a Vacancy in 
September for an Elder Girl Student preparing for the 
London University Examinations, or for Girton College. 


OPE STREET CHURCH, LIVER- 
POOL.—A large and beautiful PHOTOGRAPH 

of this Church can be had, price (unmounted) 2s., post 
2s. 1d., or mounted, 3s., post 3s. 3d., from CHARLES 
F. INSTON, Printer, &c., 25, South John-st., Liverpool. 


HE SOWER, excellent for distribution 

post free to any address at rs. 6d. per roo or 3d. 

_ dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 

Stockport. 

: = - eer teat ee COs a 

/ N Immediate OFFER WANTED for 

about 400 Small and roo Large HYMN BOOKS, 

compiled by the late Dr. Beard and the Rey. J. C. 
Street.—Address L. S., Herald Office. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—“ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


Now ready, No. 43, for July. 
Oo U DALY Se 
Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. 

Contents—Millie Dale, or Who was the Thief? The 
Indian Serpent Charmer; Fresh Water Folk ; Shadows ; 
Little Miss Simmons; Our Explorers; Humboldt ; 
Finery and Pride; Puzzle Bag; Sensible Dogs; Left 
Behind. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION,— 
HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS FOR WHIT- 
SUNTIDE AND ANNIVERSARY SERVICES.— 
The First Edition of the Fifth (current) Series being 
SOLD OUT, it is important to ascertain whether there 
will be a sufficient demand for a Second Edition to 
justify a reprint. Liens purchasers are therefore 
earnestly requested to send their orders, without delay, 
to Mr. ELGOOD, 28, Jackson’s Row, Manchester, to 
arrive at the latest on Monday, June 3oth. 


‘THE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 

Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 
the first of every month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events relating to the development of 
religious life and liberty in the Christian Church. Every 
number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
Threepence.—London : Willams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market 
street : and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
uarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. dited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
I.—The Sozzini and their School. By A.Gordon, M.A. 
II.—The Temptation of Christ. By Herbert New. 
IIlI.—Berkeley and Positivism.—I. By St. George 
tock. 


IV.—Engelhardt’s Christianity of Justin Martyr. By 
James Drummond, B.A. 2, 
V.—Hayet: “The Origins of Christianity.” By 


Charles Beard, B.A. 
VI.—Histories of the Devil. By P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
VII.—Notices of Books. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street 
Edinburgh. 


ONDON:.SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from rs. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate, terms.—Address 
A. B., 1, Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore, 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. Terms on application, 


Bracxroot—Cuanninc House 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


“Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application, 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes, In gold or steel frames, with 

Brazilian Pebbles, 

CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 
Le He LL | ND ae Os. 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 

Fisninc Tackize, Lawn Tennis, AND CRICKETING 

WareEHouSE. 50, MARKET ST.,. MANCHESTER. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


Harry W ittiaMson, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PHILLIPS: &' 6 Gay 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE., 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. ~ 


“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Yi 


from ros. 6d. to - Bo ir, at W. T. YNOR'S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


B'RMINGHAM—15, BULL STREET. 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier, respect- 

wy solicits an inspection of his Stock, which is now 

ete with the best and Choicest Goods for the Season. 

pecial attention has been given to the Boys’ and 

ba Mon mange every gaeme and uins ates, | 

fore bein: ti warrant 

stand the test of we wear. - ‘ 

@5, BuLt-stxeer, Birsuncuam, LaTE Myers & Co. 


OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Origtnal YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
375 JOHN DALTON STREET. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Ss, and =" Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
rses, &c. 


Dressing Ba, 
Hand Bags, 


; AUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s bbe 
N.B.—Orpers AND Repairs PromptT_y ExecuTep. 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
Joun Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail. 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER.  EsrasuisHev 1769. 


Wiutam Morris « Co, 


HOSIERS'’ & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, 
x6; ANNsSTREET, 
are now 
SHOWING THEIR PARIS NOVELTIES 
in all Departments. 
Special attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
linen, and Lace Goods and Children’s Millinery. 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF PARASOLS, 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Estas.isHep 1772. 
S. Ho tpsworrn «x Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE -FURNISHERS. 
ONE oF THE LarGest Stocks IN THE KinGpoM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goeds Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. H. BrocKkeLBank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


48, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER.” 


R. Peer, 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
or Town or Country. 
References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


BROOKS DANDELION COFFEE 


1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three — the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., rs., 1s. 9d., BY ALL.GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


. 76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
: MANCHESTER. 


CAUTION:—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorrTHLEss 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SunsTiITUTED. 


ee Pe eh CLES SPE 6 LID SINS SS 
KRMUND Teo Oe Po SO Ny 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered, Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS, 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manuracturers, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


E Re 1 Ate ee 


All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 
Se ie ERA: PE al LDP ri Oh hese aS Bi, 


is OCKE & S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, ae 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
Repairs AND TunING. 

LOCK En .°S'Oune 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 

Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now oe 


. f the Best d 
aS “en? and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 
18in. 2oin. 22in, 24in. 26in.  28in. 
- 8/6 9/6 10/6 1a/- 14/- 16/- 
so a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” eames 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivet Srouphent’ 
2iin, 24in. 27in. in. 
12/- 14/- 16/6 70/6 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 
We are 
CUTLERY. i 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


brated for TABLE and POCKET 
ME EE 


ht ee eee 
NE GUINEA per Month TICE PATD 
FOR.—MOLINE & SONS’ new Be ; 


Fo Hiring PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS 
Lists Gratis. 37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


June 27, 1879. 


“ NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHAM AND CO., 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 

Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 
and Estimates for Church Fittings, 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 


superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


OWARD’S PATENT. CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled, Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on t r original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from ros. per 
month, Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Man dress : 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 

1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 

— a maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 

Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 

Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 


Port WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for. GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 


price, however high. 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. Ee dozen, 

ine Merchants, 

Manchester. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 
26, Market-street, 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 
S TRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


, The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as 


LIEBIG’'S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, : . 
a nutritious and invigorating Esse: ‘hly recom 
mended by the most eminent of erie pon : 
A ee pat of hak phe atte and Mind * 
oughs, AAsthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimpess ef iaey iia 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Si Noises in the 
i ene 
ppetite, Neuralgia, Pains ‘ 
Loss of Ener gtr Nutrition, Toecaidiee of the 
Brain with dulness of perception delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the pr of 
disease, which-if not attended to in time may 
serious. ee: 
estimonial from Sir Cartes Locock,  _ 
_  Physiciantothe Queen.) = 
“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemie: 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the - benefic 
results. I find it to bea very pure prep: 
amongst other things free and un ized- 


r 


highly diffused, and when persevered with 
seemed to give fresh life-to the languid and exhausted, — 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the — 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the z well — 
pe refreshed, with an appetite for food, and 


society or business.” CHARLES 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, 
both body and brain, supplying mental 

foul is not 


power, and nerve and brain It { 
medicine, being entirely different to ever 
introduced to the public, and tastes like 


fragrant and delicious Nectar. Sa, 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 

purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby 

skin clear and transparent, sharpens 

strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the 

and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. Th" 

Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s., and also in 3 

and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not ha in Stock will 

in buying 


it 
procure it to order, and there is a great sa’ 
the larger sizes. ? 


Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. thie 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS, ch fe. 
cos prevent confusion Then yo ae EBIG'S 
HEMICAL Foop see that ir 
Agents sell all our Nutritives ald = ol 
Fe are numerous. Remember 


CuemicaL Foon isa medicine sold in bottles and _ 
bearing the Government Stamp. ~~ 
The public are warned against mits 


resemble our remedies, and are sold 

many Country Chemists, to guard agai 

we are willing to forward our Cuemicat Foou 

to sag part upon receipt of Stamps or Post C 
der. . 


LIEBIG & @@luue 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, 


Eprs's Cocoa,—GraTeruL—C 
thorough knowledge of the natural Iay 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, ; 
oc of the fine 

Mr. E i 


a . c 
1 Ve 
a 


: is by the judicious use of 
of dict that a constitution may be gradually 
strong enough to resist every tendency to di 
dreds of subtle maladies are fi 
attack wherever there is a weak 
many a fatal t i 
with pure blood and a 
Service Gasette.— Jj AMES 
Chemists, 


, London. 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY - QUESTION, 


Tue O‘Conor Don’s University Bill has once more 
-raised for discussion the Education Question in Ireland, 
the question which made shipwreck of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
late Administration. To our own mind the conflict of 
sopinion on this subject during the century has made 
sclear and impregnable two positions. First: a secular 
‘training merely, however thoroughly given in its 
elementary stages, or advanced in its higher, is no 
adequate, no fair equipment for the higher purposes of 
life. Man has not only relations with time and the 
Universe, in which relations history and science yield 
him the only safe guidance ; but he has besides rela- 
‘tions still more intimate, intricate, and important with 
Eternity and the Universal Spirit. There is within his 
own life a Universe with heights of faith and depths 
of sadness and penitence, tides of the spirit and ebbs 
-of enthusiasm and life, summer seasons of flower and 
fruit, and winters of chill, darkness, and decay. Who will 


_ Say that this world is a phantasy, needing no guiding, 
' controlling hand, no warmth of Divine life and love? 


an knowledge of arithmetic, astronomy, chemistry, 
keep the soul pure, bind up the broken heart, and bear 


the spirit safely over the river of death? In the name 


of all that is lofty give this human nature, which bears 
upon head and heart the superscription of the Divine 
hhand, besides a secular, a religious training ; kindle 
its higher sentiments, touch it with faith, bring it into 
‘the presence of the Highest, to the feet of the Holiest; 
-and learn that, as education becomes more secular, and 
science adds new territory to her possessions, there 
will be the more need, in the highest interests of the 
soul itself and the world, of a higher and more careful 
‘religious culture. It might be that this important 
necessity would altogether escape the notice of some, 
“were it not for the strenuous advocacy of its mainten- 


-ance in the public school system of the country, an 


-advocacy which leads to so many practical difficulties. 
Here we are brought to the second position, no less 
clear, necessary, and just than the first. It is: the 
duty of the State, as such, is to profess, support, 
teach, defend, no form of religion. ‘The only sure 
foundations of a State are justice, and the confidence 
of its people. When divers and opposing forms of 
- faith prevail, there can be no justice where the State 
excludes any one of these forms of faith in the dis- 
pensations of its favours: nay, we go further, and 
maintain’ there is no justice where a State equally 

its support to every sect, for in these days 
there are always some who stand outside all religious 
parties, This we say, therefore, to the State: “Hands 
off,” in all matters of religion. In all departments of 


positive knowledge, where there are no bitter sectarian 


_ differences on which hangs the fate of souls, let there. 


be a Government system of elementary, intermediate, 
and collegiate education, compulsory and gratuitous— 
e two last conditions in common fairness going 


tte of satisfaction and assurance that the 
Juestio: Eaparand Ue temas peered 
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on these lines, and that in many countries of the | 


Continent, and in America, the beneficent results of 
an education system founded on these principles are 
everything that could be desired. Trinity College, 
Dublin, so long administered in the interests of the 
dominant church of an insignificant minority, has been 
largely affected by this liberal spirit. The National 
system of undenominational schools, which gives com- 
bined secular and separate religious instruction, has 
been maimed by the influence of the priesthood of 
every sect in Ireland, which has crept into the manage- 
ment of these schools through the loophole of “separate 
religious instruction.” We assert it deliberately, and 
not without personal knowledge, that the priests and 
ministers of Ireland have made the present elementary 
schools, conceived at the time in a highly liberal 
spirit, simply and entirely denominational. © These 
schools are, with few exceptions, under the manage 
ment of Roman Catholic Priests or the Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian Clergy, and carried on in the interests 
of their respective denominations. It often astonishes 
us that a bad thing lives longest under priestly care, 
a good soonest becomes sickly and dies. The three 
Queen’s Colleges forming the Queen’s University are 
the only Government educational establishments of 
the country which are fairly and squarely founded 
upon, and faithfully carried out in accordance with, 
the strictly secular and undenominational principle. 
These Colleges are dubbed “godless” by the Ultra- 
montané party in Ireland. It will be a strange piece 
of revenge, and unfortunate for the world, if the 
students of this University by their successes convert 
this term of opprobrium into one of honour, which 
indeed they have already largely accomplished. 
The O’Conor Don’s Bill would not only arrest 
this steady march of educational policy, but 
would undo what has been done at so much cost 
and time during the last fifty years, and throw back 
the question three centuries at least. It would violate 
again every principle of justice, and tighten the already 
too firm grasp of the priest upon the minds of the 
people. It is ungenerous, unmanly, mean-spirited 
for the Ultramontane party to come forward to touch 
with the tip of their finger spoils from prey they helped 
to catch, with which to build a system so like 
the one which was a stench in their own nostrils. 
It is difficult to say what the present House 
of Commons may or may not do; but we rely upon 
the electors of the country for an adverse verdict on 
this Bill. Weconcede willingly the right, and would 
defend it were it necessary, to the Roman Catholics to 
hold what views on religious education they may deem 
wise; but when they ask for Government support for a 
system which teaches religious creeds, under domin- 
ant priestly control, we utter an emphatic No. When 
they try to turn the tide of educational progress in 
Ireland, with every legitimate weapon of argument, 
agitation, ballot—we oppose them. It is to be hoped 
the country will be roused on this question. If any 
one wishes to know how incapable the Catholic priest- 
hood are of having a nation’s education under their 
control, let him turn to Dr. MacCormac’s pamphlet 
of forty-four pages.* From history, observation, 
and statistics, in language which is sometime harsh 
but always full of enthusiasm and earnest purpose, Dr. 
MacCormac urges advanged Liberal views on this ques- 
tion. The debate in the House of Commons made it 
clear that the O’Conor Don’s Bill will not become 
law in its present form: it is not too much to 
hope that a majority of the House sees in the 
measure no just basis for the solution of this educa- 
tion difficulty. Lord Sores Bill is at last before 


* Moral Secular Education for rish People versus Ultramontanist 
Instilment. By Hensy Macc atennd” M. D. Tribner and Co., London, 


far as we know it, we welcome it. 


eo ete 1d. 


Parliament, which attempts the | reconstruction of the 
Queen’s University on the model of that of London. 
As a measure of a decidedly unsectarian character, so 


It remains to be 
seen whether or not it will satisfy the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, enlist the sympathy and support of 
the country, and become law this year. 


RELIGION AND THE MASSES. 


Wuat is the solution of the problem of the indifference 
to religious matters displayed by so large a proportion 
of the population? The Bishop of MANCHESTER 
came near the explanation of the question, when, in a 
recent sermon at the parish church of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, he suggested as one of the chief causes of 
the present condition of things, “the great chasm dug 
deep down between rich and poor by the supposed 
requirements of modern civilisation.” How much of 
that is tobe attributed, observes the Lnglish Independent, 
to the Tory proclivities which for generations have 
been so persistently exhibited by the State Church 
clergy, he does not venture to estimate. He points 
out, what all who have directed any attention to the 
question must have long since realised, that this 
religious indifference is not confined to the East-end of 
London. He tells of a religious census taken a few 
days ago in a parish in Manchester with 520 houses, 
largely occupied by Irish Roman Catholics; 72 heads 
of families professed adherence to the State Church, 
75 to Protestant Nonconformist Churches, 95 to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and 278 openly professed to 
be of no religion at all. The Bishop, in the same 
discourse, included in his survey other classes in more 
fashionable districts of the metropolis. He was not, 
he said, prepared to say that the West-end had any 
reason to plume itself on its superior godliness, or that 
the fashionable people who thronged the West-end 
churches were much more like what men and women 
ought to be than the costermongers at the East-end— 
in any very much greater degree hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, or anxious to know what 
the Christian life and Christian temper are. Upon a 
recent Sunday night, “when a crowded congregation 
had been attracted to St. Paul’s Cathedral by an 
eloquent preacher, the first cry, when some of them 
got outside, was, ‘Who has won the Grand Prix de 
Paris?’ so fearful were the anomalies and contradictions 
to be found amongst them.” To the demand for more 
elasticity, the Bishop could only reply that want of 
“loyalty” among the clergy to the institution of which 
they were the recognised officers, prevented the con- 
cession of greater liberty. In the same discourse the 
Bishop had a few scathing words for, some of the 
short comings of the clergy: “ Naturally,” he said, 
“at this moment, men turned to the teachers of 
religion to see if there was any help in them; but he 
was afraid in many instances they would turn in vain, 
as the men were engaged in other things; and they 
had not yet learned what were the most important 
questions which should occupy their attention. They 
were too much occupied with talking about doctrines 
which had long ceased to interest human beings. Only 
the other day he read of a clergymen, at the meeting 
of the English Church Union, saying that there was a 
future for the church, and in the same breath going on 
to discuss whether the cope or chasuble should be 
worn in the administration of the Sacrament. What 
reasonable man could care about such a point as that? 
It seemed to be too precipitately assumed by some 
teachers of religion that most of the people might be 
roughly divided between those who believed nothing 
and those who believed everything.” 
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~ BOO KS AND AUTHORS: line, which will run all through the life. _ I feel it to be | immense forests of the tropics, the ground would be 
of such importance that I believe a child taught to covered, and new shoots choked up, by the ruins of 


Commemoration of the Rev. 
Years Ministry. 

We have been favoured with a copy of a verbatim 
report of the soirée in commemoration of the above 
event at Manchester New Town Hall, October 15th, 
1878. It is beautifully got up, and contains a full list 
of the subscriptions, making up the total sum of £2,194. 
16s. 9d. Mr. E. C. Harding’s balance sheet shows 
how the receipts £2,212. 15s. 10d. have been ex- 
pended. The pamphlet is a quarto foolscap, and 
opposite the title page there is an excellent photograph 
of the Rev. Wm. Gaskell in his pulpit gown. A 
record of the initiatory proceeding is then given as 
a preface, and then Mr. Gaskell’s sermon, “A 
Minister’s Retrospect.” After this is inserted a cabinet 
photo of Cross-street Chapel. We understand every 
subscriber to the fund will have a copy presented to 
him. Only a few copies at 2s. 6d. are to be sold, 
and these can be got by applying to Mr. G. W. 
Rayner Wood, Singleton, Manchester. 


Town and Window Gardening. London: Longman, 
Green, and Co. 
Mrs. BuckTon has issued, through Longman, Green, 
and Co., another very instructive little book, which is 
a fitting successor to the two previous ones she has 
published. The book is plentifully filled with illus- 
trative cuts. It is dedicated to Dean Stanley, 
and in memory of Lady Augusta Stanley, for the 
practical interest she took in window gardening. 
About three years ago Mrs. Buckton offered prizes. to 
children from the Leeds Board Schools, attending her 
lectures on the Laws of Health, for window garden 
boxes, and the Leeds School Board established a 
School Board flower show, at which 1,000 children 
competed. Her experience convinced her that window 
gardens are difficult to manage, so she sought for a 
suitable manual. Finding none, she prepared sixteen 
lectures, now published in this volume, with some use- 
ful addenda. The book is exceedingly well arranged, 
and we heartily recommend it to our Sunday-school 
teachers. It is evident Mrs. Buckton is something 
more than an ornamental member of the Leeds School 


Board, and she deserves the thanks of every friend of | they are fairly out on the floor, wants something else. laughter, were reserved for the Unitarian 
education for her books. Now it is a ball; then nothing will satisfy him but a | spor Papers. r ; 
pencil and slate; and meanwhile all the other toys are 


THE MOTHER AND THE LITTLE BOYS.* 
BY MRS, BROOKE HERFORD. 
:& 
Tue mother’s one absorbing idea and desire, when a 
man-child is given to her, is that he may grow up to 
be a good man, that the world may be a little better 
for his manhood. I do not think a mother can do 


much to help the boy to become a good, useful man, | 


unless she has this feeling from the beginning. Miss 
Edgeworth in one of her stories makes a mother say, 
“ All boys are naturally little bears.” While not able 
entirely to endorse this idea, I am free to confess there 
is some truth in it! But there is also another truth, 
beautifully put by Mrs. Barbauld, when she says, 
“ Reverence in the infant the future man, in man the 
rudiments of the angel.” Reverence—that is the thing 
we want. ove in the mother comes by nature, but 
this mere natural love, if unaccompanied by reverence 
and a thought for the future, is just as likely to lead 
her wrong as right. About the year 1492, ih a little 
village in Germany there was a schoolmaster, by name 
John Trebonius, who had a curious habit of always 
raising his cap to salute his pupils when he entered 
the schoolroom. When some one expressed astonish- 
ment, he said: ‘There are, among these boys, men of 
whom God will one day make burgomasters, chancel- 
lors, doctors, magistrates. Although you do not 
see them with the badges of their dignity, it is right 
that we should treat them with respect.” One of those 
little boys was a certain Martin Luther! I do not 
know that we could have a better illustration of the 
importance of our subject, and the spirit in which it 
should be regarded. It is, at least in all the early 
part, especially a mother’s subject. At the same time, 
a complete man cannot be made without the help of 
the father; it takes both a good man and a good 
woman to train up a youth. I think that boys are 
often injured, sometimes almost ruined, by the mother 
absorbing too exclusively the confidence of her lads. 
More and more, as the lad grows up, he needs the 
influence and companionship of a good man. At the 
same time, in the earliest years, the chief influence 
does rest with the mother. 

“We hardly know,” says Dr. Martineau, “ how soon 
the child once born in the image of God becomes 


_write, will have a better chance of making a good 
man than one taught any quantity of learning without 
| self control. It is said of John Wesley’s mother, that 
she whipped him when a baby in order to teach him to 
cry softly. Mrs. Wesley was a wise woman; she 
rightly estimated the value of this habit of self-control, 
and thought she could not begin with it too soon; and 
I fully agree with her, though I cannot help thinking 
that if a little more of the “patience of love” had 
tempered her firmness, John Wesley might have beeneven 
a better man than he was. But I would not leta child 
cry ad libitum, I would not let it eat ad Libitum. The 
essential principle in teaching self-control is to begin 
with the mother’s exercising quiet, firm control, and 
gradually relaxing it as reason and affection can be 
brought to bear upon the child, and he can be induced 
to exercise the same control over himself. It is not 
by any set lessons, so much as by the opportunities 

which keep occurring in the daily life of the family. 
It is harder work to teach a boy who is alone with 


his mother than one growing up with brothers and 
sisters. It is a misfortune to be an only child; and I 
am inclined to think the advantages to the growth of 
character increase, rather than diminish, by the child 
being one of a large family. 

In the teaching of self-control, it is very essential 
that the mother shall have firm control over herself. 
She wants self-control in not giving way to her child. 
A mother’s. love is so great and so unselfish that I am 
sure if mothers could only be brought to feel the 
importance of restraining their own pleasure in the 
delight of their children, and would look further ahead, 
they would make many more sacrifices than they do. 
It isso hard to say “no,” it is so easy to say “yes,” 
especially if we gain a little present relief, as well as 
the child a present pleasure. Restless caprice is 
almost one of the first trials of childhood,—and 
motherhood, too; but it opens the door for endless 
little lessons in self-control and order. Take an 
illustration from a little child playing: First the child 
wants his blocks; plays with them only a few minutes, 
perhaps does not play with them at all, but as soon as 


left scattered about. The easiest plan for the mother, 
at the moment, is to let him go on in this way, and 
then put them away herself by-and-by. But the mother 
who looks to the future of her boy will not do so. 
Here is one of the opportunities of teaching self-con- 
trol, But how? Not by merely telling the child he 
must keep to the blocks, and that he shall have 
nothing else; but by the mother herself trying to 
interest him in them, showing him perhaps some new 
thing to build, andin any gase teaching him that they 
must be put orderly by, even though she has to assist 
him in doing this. All this of course takes trouble, 
but such moral lessons can no more be given without 
trouble than a writing or a reading lesson. 

One element in self-control is letting children feel 
the consequences of their acts. The older idea of 
rewards and punishments, was arbitrary. 

Luther said, “The apple should be placed beside 
the rod.” But nowadays we see that a wiser kind of 
retribution may constantly be brought out of the very 
right or wrong-doing itself, without either apple or rod. 
For instance, a child will linger or dawdle over dress# 
ing, he is not ready for the drive or walk,—let him stay 
at home. He refuses to have his hands and face 
washed for dinner,—let him dine alone; he must not 
come to table. Weak parents, however, rather try to 
shield their children from consequences ; but every 
time they do so they lose one of Nature’s opportunities. 
One thing especially may be spoken of here,—the way 


in which a thoughtful mother may see the points at 


which heredity has caused some natural weakness or 


over development, and do her part in the evolution of 


something better. The doctrine of evolution is all 
right, as long as we bear in mind how much of it we 
have in our own power. ‘That first great desire of the 
mother’s heart, that her boy should grow up a good 
man, if, only kept steadily before her, will help her 
very much, and she will not feel anything too trifling 
or too small that shall be necessary from the very 
beginning to build up character.— Christian Register. 


THE USES OF INSECTS. 


WE often talk about the plague of insects. They are 
often great plagues, but we must not forget that we 
owe insects a great debt of gratitude. Only a very 
small portion of the insect world is noxious; the 


Wm: Gaskel?s Fifty | exercise self-control, though not taught to read and | trees which had fallen by accident or age, and which 


it would require ages to disperse without the aid of 
insects. But no sooner is a tree fallen than one tribe 
of animals cuts its bark to pieces; another bores holes 
in it in all directions, so that the moisture from dew or 
rain may stand, decompose, and. soften; others come 
in to eat off the portions that are softened, and so on, 
until it is entirely broken up and scattered; and this is 
done with such expedition that they will, in a few 
weeks, destroy and carry away the trunks of large trees, 
without leaving a particle behind; and in places where, 
two or three years before, there was a populous town, 
if the inhabitants, as is frequently the case, have chosen 
to abandon it, there will be a very thick wood, and not 
a vestige of post to be seen.” —Selected, 


A THEATRICAL INCIDENT. 


Tue following incident may interest some of our 
readers. By the polite invitation of Mr, G. Davenport 
Coleman, acting manager at the Olympic Theatre, we” 
were present at his matinée benefit on the arst ult, 
After the drama of “A Republican Marriage,” two 
recitations were given by Mrs. Scott Siddons, and 
most admirably rendered by her. One of these was 
“The Creeds of the Bells,” a composition of reverential 
humour about the bells of the several churches, and 
what they may be imagined to say by their differing 
notes and modes of ringing. It was very cleverly 
recited in true bell-like tones by the accomplished 
lady. We had the Episcopalian bell, the Presbyterian 
bell, the Baptist bell, the Methodist bell,—all so 
descriptively given as to be easily distinguishable and 
discoverable before we were told the name of each 
particular bell. Among them was a bell of richer and 
more reverberating tone than all the rest, in which 
imagination heard the most divine of all the voices of 
the bells, and we were fairly startled when the last 
words of description, given forth musically in the no 

of this particular one, were, “Do well,  saic 
Unitarian bell.” All the bells were cheered; o 
two of them with laughter intermingled ; but the lou 
cheers of all, “a whole theatre” of applause 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 
BY S.A. MELLOR, 

I SUPPOSE no one will question the fact that 
which we live is one of pre-eminent activity, 
every one feels that there is work to be done, ¢ 
also that each member of the community is re 
for the right performance of his or her share o 
For proofs of the energy or inventive spirit 
vades society to-day, and which belongs pecu 
present century, we have only to look at the rz 
which have, during the last fifty or sixty yea 
in literature, science, and art, for here it as 
much as in the ceaseless ring of the workshop or th 
quieter walks of our social life. And yet, in the ; 
midst of this searching after useful work to do, o 
most hopeful, may I not say, one of the most sac 
tutions of our land, is continually raising a ery fe 
workers, There are countless numbers of poor 
for children waiting to be gathered into o 
schools; but where are the good, sincere, faith 
who are ready to devote much of their time, tl 
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ignorance, and sin in which their young lives 
spent? The question I want us to face boldly 
lessly is, are we doing all we can to fit our 
the great work which lies before us? If we mt 
from the number of negative replies which h 
stantly to be met by those whose, business it 
fresh workers where vacancies occur, it we 
we are not. How often, when our young people ar 
to put their hands to the plough, do we h 
“T cannot teach;” “1 feel that I am not at al 
the work;* “What am I toteach?? 
With respect to the. first of these excuses—th: 
inability for the work—I venture to affirm that 
many cases where this is urged, the real olog 
be not so much want of ability, as want of ncli 
want of enthusiasm for the work itself; “¥V 
want is not talent, it is purpose; in other wi 
power to achieve, but the will to labour.” 
feel that we are called to this work | in the | 


e 


ada 


twisted into our likeness, and spoiled by the contagion 
of our selfishness.” I think we may take as especially 
concerning the mother the period of life from infancy 
to the age of ten or twelve, when the boy is beginning 
to pass out into the wider influences of the world. 
Passing on, then, to some of the main elements 
required in the building up of character, I must put 
first of all SelfContro?. This seems to me the main 


* A paper prepared by request for the Chicago Woman's Club. 


others are engaged in good works for us. Some are 
engaged in warring against the same insect foes that 
we war against, and others in clearing away dead and 
injurious matters. On this last head an Englis 

scientific paper well says: “Insects are 1 | in 
destroying dead vegetable substances, which are even 
more pernicious to man than animals in the same con- | us 
dition; and not only the soft and succulent portions, |. 

but even the solid wood is destroyed by them. In the | of us, 


by as divine a command as we are 
and can we doubt that we shall 
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sense of the grandeur, the nobility, the sacredness of the 
work, does not feel himself unequal to, and at times, utterly 
unfit for, the duty? What we want to feel primarily, it 
seems to me, is that the work is waiting for us to do, and 
then to go bravely but humbly forth to do it, taking with 
us the best talent we can command, the purest thought of 
which we are capable, and having over all the sweet con- 
sciousness that we are working for our Father, who knows 
just how much each one of us can do, and will not exact 
more than the best His child can offer Him. 


The excuse of those who say they know not what to 
teach, raises a question which is even now discussed by 
old and experienced teachers with considerable diversity 
of opinion. May I say one word here in favour of Bible 
teaching in our classes? I am not a little astonished to 
hear some of our most tried teachers declare that they 
never use the Bible as a class book, because whenever 
they take up this book and attempt to explain it, they find 
themselves beset with difficulties. And where is the book 
they are able to take up without being beset with difficul- 
ties? Another reason named by these people why the 
Bible may very well be dispensed with in the classroom 
is that it is not necessary to know exactly to what age 
Methuselah lived, nor upon which mountain the tables 
of the law are said to have been delivered to Moses, &c. 
Now I presume that a teacher, when he takes the Bible, 
will use his common sense and his ordinary judgment just 
as he does when using any other book. Passages con- 
taining what he may deem superfluous information he is 
quite at liberty to overlook, but when he has weeded the 
Book of all these does he not find enough real food left 
to make it worth his while taking it into his class occa- 
sionally? Where is the teacher of a class of little girls 
who cannot find a touching lesson of forgiveness in the 
story of the little Israelitish maid who returned good for 
evil? Where is the teacher of a class of boys who cannot 
see a lesson of forbearance and manly charity in the story 


of Joseph and his brethren? Which of the parables of 


Jesus would form an unfit subject for an hour's talk in any 


class in the school? I suppose we shall all agree that 
_ biography is one of the best methods we have of teaching 


our children to lead upright, brave, true lives, and where 
shall we find the story of a braver, truer, more trustful, 
self-sacrificing life than that of Jesus Christ himself? 

‘In my humble judgment, however, the first essential to 
make us worthy labourers in the Sunday school is Faith in 
what we have to teach, and Faith in the children whom 


_ we endeavour to instruct. Is there one among my readers 


who are teachers who has experienced the difference 
between coming to his class with a subject which he knew 
was the very thing he needed to impress upon his scholars, 
_and the truth of which he felt deeply in his own heart, 


and coming with one (more as an experiment, it may be, 
_ than anything else) which he felt might or might not be 
_ understood and appreciated by those whom he had to 


teach, and one in which he had, perhaps, but a partial 
interest himself? If so, he will know with what different 
feelings he has come to the end of his hour's work in each 
case. I need not say which has been the more satisfactory. 
_ Let us, as far as we can, teach only what we firmly believe 
ourselves, and let us come to our work with the faith 


_ immovably fixed in our minds that the message we bear 


is one capable of at least helping to bring about the result 
we are seeking. Then we want faith in the children, as 
the material upon which we have to work. And who, 
that has thought for one single moment upon the possi- 
bilities that are wrapped up in a little child, can fail to 
have this? Carlyle, Longfellow, Tennyson, and our own 


; Dr. Martineau were once little children, and now men’s 


are stirred, their hearts are strengthened, their 
s de and their whole lives brightened and 

these noble sons of God, minds once uneducated, unde- 
yped, capable of being taught to love the good, the 
the true, or to cleave to the bad, the vicious, 
e. And if a child is susceptible of instruction and 
ces such as will lift him to such heights of holiness 
tue, he is capable of being sunk to corresponding 
»f wickedness and vice. We sometimes complain 
too few scholars, of having no encouragement 
mall sacrifices we find it necessary to make 
regularly to our Sunday school work, 
ly three or perhaps four children 
uction which we prepared, we 
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ts which first took form in the minds of 


child was worth all 
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in the Sunday school teacher; for although the work of | 
the Sunday school teacher and that of the Christian | 
minister are, in methods of operation, and many other 
minor matters, widely different, the results at which both | 
are aiming are, and always will be, essentially the same. 
How can we expect the children to feel words which have 
no living meaning to ourselves, or to be impressed with 
utterances that come not from the heart of the speaker? 
| But we must not only have this earnestness in our teaching, 
and whilst in our classes, but it must permeate the whole 
of our school life, and enter into all our associations with 
the institution. Let the children feel that there is some 
| sound conviction behind the words we utter, and our 
| teaching will at least have the weight of sincerity, if not 
| the power of eloquence. 


Besides having Faith and Earnestness, we need to keep 
constantly before our minds the fact that the most powerful 
way in Which we teach is by Influence. We are all of us 
teaching, every moment we live, by our own personal 
example, by the spirit of our own lives; and this we are 
doing whether we will or not. I do not mean to say that 
we must expect to find perfection in the Sunday school 
teacher, for the teacher and the taught are alike human; 
but I do say, and I say it with the utmost sincerity, that 
the Sunday school teacher himself ought to be ever 
striving after perfection. Much has been said to us, from 
time to time, about preparing our lessons, and in the 
desirableness of this I have the firmest belief; but there 
is one kind of preparation which, I think, has been a 
little overlooked—I mean the preparation of ourselves. 
A teacher comes to his class ina bad temper, and can he 
encourage sweetness of disposition? He comes feeling— 
as we all do feel at times—as if everything in the world 
were going the wrong way about, as if the whole order of 
the Universe (in spite of the loving Hand that guides it) 
were being inverted, and can he put a feeling of trustful- 
ness into the minds of his scholars? But let our, own 
lives be one ceaseless endeavour after real inward good- 
ness, and will not the spirit which pervades them be 
caught up by, and play some part in forming the dis- 
positions of our scholars? “Imitation,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Lightfoot, “is the law of the child’s nature. The 
most powerful instrument in moulding its character is 
example. It cannot understand abstract principles; but 
it is keenly sensible to personal influence.” 

And now I ask in all earnestness: Is not this a field of 
labour worth entering? There is no nobler, no more 
sacred work on the face of this earth. Enough, and more 
than enough, to call forth the energies of any young man 
or woman who has a mind to think and a heart to feel. 
Let us then go on planting and watering, trusting for the 
increase to Him who sets us to work. 


LESSONS FROM CLEMENT. 


WE gave on June 20th a quotation from the early Christian 
writing called the First Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians. We will now proceed to gather up a few of 
the lessons it may teach. In the first place it may illus- 
trate the fact that there is no sharp dividing line to be 
drawn between the books of the Bible and other contem- 
porary writings, either in their character or the ecclesias- 
tical authority on which their claim to be considered, the 
whole and only “ Word of God” depends. But to exhibit 
this fact in any satisfactory manner would require a review 
of the Apocryphal books, and not simply a comment upon 
a single passage, to which we must now confine ourselves, 

It shows us that the Church at Corinth, to which Paul 
had to write respecting their divisions, was again ina 
similar difficulty after the lapse of a generation. The 
Church at Rome was appealed to, and this letter, full of 
Christian exhortations to peace and brotherly love, was 
written; and also arbitrators were sent to appease their 
differences. But it is to be noticed that the Church at 
Rome claims no authority over the sister Church at 
Corinth; neither is there any special mention made of 
the Bishop of the Roman Church. The doctrine of Papal 
supremacy had not yet commenced. On the other hand 
the letter shows that there was a growing regard for the 
authority of the presbyters and elders, as well as 
for a fixed order in public worship. The dispute 
seems to have arisen from the practice of hold- 
ing religious services, including the communion, in 
private houses. This liberty, which had the sanction of 
Paul (1 Cor. xvi., 19), was condemned by the supporters 
of the advancing ecclesiastical organisation. The Church 
at Rome also urge submission to the Presbyters, although 


church. And further, an idea was already accepted at 
Rome which was destined to have important consequences: 
it was held that the organisation of the Jewish church was 
typical of the Christian, and hence counterparts were 
‘sought of the priesthood, with the high priest at their 
( well as of their sacerdotal acts. The observances 


|of the Roman Catholic Church, and the doctrines of 


* 


those who had resisted them appear, from this very letter, | 
to have been among the best and wisest members of the | 


ort'nodox Protestantism, were not taken directly from the 


Bible, but were a slow growth, which in great measure 
can still be traced. 
More important than these matters of ecclesiastical 


history are the exhortations to peace and brotherly 
love, in spite of differences, which form the gist of 
the Epistle. Pity it is that they are not yet obsolete. 


They required to be addressed to two generations of 
the church at Corinth; and there are indications that 


in both cases they met with a large measure of success. 
Amid our divisions into sects, and the differences that 
exist within all religious bodies, there is still need for 


them. And as we see the difficulties of our owntime existing 
in the early church at Corinth, we should also learn peace 
from the letters which their differences and quarrels called 
forth. Differences of opinion must exist wherever thought 
is alive. But quarrels and personal bitterness, growing 
from the seed of these differences in the soil of human 
weakness, we ought always and utterly to avoid. If any 
one is mighty to declare wisdom or philosophy (gvosi7), 
wise in interpreting words, a terrible worker, (gorgos en 
ergots) of all which classes, as well as the “pure” and 
“faithful,” counterparts might be found among ourselves, 
“so much the more ought he to be humble inasmuch as he 
seems to be greater.” So writes Clement, or whoever 
was the author of this letter. And if we will observe his 
teachings in the differences that arise in separate congre- 
gations or religious bodies, and in the Christian church as 
a whole, we shall have learned a lesson of no small value, 
and many of our difficulties will disappear of themselves. 


C.D, By 
ro 


UNDERBANK CHAPEL, STANNINGTON. 
[INSTALLATION OF REV, EDWARD C. TOWNE, B.A. 


IN spite of cold and storms, which have had it pretty 
much their own way on the Yorkshire hills all the season 
thus far, a day without rain, though not without clouds 
and cold, permitted the gathering at Stannington, on 
Wednesday, the 25th ult., of a large company of the 
members and friends of the ancient Underbank Chapel. 
Tea was served by the ladies in the schoolroom at five 
o’clock, and at half-past six a public service of installation 
was held in the chapel, which had been made bright for 
the occasion with beautiful plants and flowers furnished 
by Mr. Squire Oates and Mr. Luke Oates. The service 
was introduced by an address on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, made by Mr. Jonathan Revitt, in which were briefly 
set forth the facts of Mr. Towne’s trial for three months 
from January Ist, his unanimous call at the end of that 
period, and the unanimous confirmation of the call by the 
Trustees of the Chapel. Mr. Revitt expressed very 
cordially the satisfaction which the congregation felt in 
getting a minister who came to them in their homes as 
well as in the pulpit and the school, and for whom there 
was a good prospect of permanence: He trusted that the 
ministers conducting the installation would get Mr. Towne 
securely wedged into his place. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Rev. James Black, M.A., who was at the 
last moment prevented from attending, the introductory 
religious service was conducted by the Rey. Eli Fay, of 
the Upper Chapel, Sheffield. A sermon on “The Uni- 
tarian Position in the Christian Church” was then 
delivered by the minister elect. We regret that we 
cannot this week give the discourse. The Rev. Wm. 
Blazeby, B.A.; of Rotherham, offered a most impres- 
sive prayer of installation, after which the Rev. Eli Fay 
delivered a.very earnest, thoughtful, and telling address 
to the minister, replete with the good counsel and wise 
suggestion which Mr. Fay has shown so well by his 
own work that he knows how to put into practice. 
The Rev. C. C. Coe followed with a fellowship address, 
in which he dwelt particularly, and with much point and 
force, on the necessity to spiritual life of thoroughly 
studied and tested doctrine. Dr. Laird Collier made an 
enlivening appeal to the congregation, sketching the 
importance of the minister’s office, remarking strongly on 
the over development of the management by the laity of 
those matters of church action the conduct of which 
belongs naturally and properly to the minister, most 
earnestly advising that the minister be as far as possible 
allowed to take the lead, and that the church committee 
form, as it were, his cabinet, so that he and they may 
work together as one, and finally pointing out how 
dependent a minister must necessarily be upon the faith- 
fulness and zeal of each member of his congregation. 
The closing religious service was conducted by the Rev. 
Geo. Knight, of the Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheffield. The 
prospects of the chapel into the ministry of which Mr. 
Towne has been thus inducted, seem now to be such as 
to warrant the utmost effort on the part of its friends to 
meet all the requirements of both school and chapel, and 
aid in every way to make a ministry, which must be one 
of devotion rather than of gain, as adequate as possible 
to the demand’ and the opportunity. To the Sheffield 
friends who have long fostered and supported the cause 
of the chapel, and to the band of devoted members who 
have stood loyally to their work amid many difficulties 
and discouragements, are due many thanks for the present 
hopeful renewal of an ancient life. 


oP find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
tician, who has e the defects of the eyes his special study. 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies ;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. f 
ighly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel” 
A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and ling. Ground 
tes only 32 inches square. Price 10s., carriage 
Gens. trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas . 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADYT. 
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ON A COUNTRY CHAPEL. 


A HUMBLE structure, stiff and prim; 
No fretted roof or storied pane 

Lends beauty to thy sacred use, 
Thou rudest semblance of a fane ! 


No pealing organ shakes thy walls 

With cheerful hymn or thund’ring dirge, 
Or with unnumbered voices blends, 

Like ocean-breeze with ocean-surge. 


No perfumed crowd of Fashion’s slaves 
Invades thy quaint and narrow aisle, 

To mingle with the formal prayer : 
The whispered jest and meaning smile. 


Yet oh! I love thy lowly courts, 
Where earnest souls in worship meet, 

And simple hearts their offerings bring 
In faith and love to God’s own feet. 


Here speaks the holy voice of truth 
In accents tender, wise, and free, 

To cheer the sad, the sinful warn, 
And teach us from ourselves to flee, 


And as of old, in Israel’s land, 
The prophet spake in mystic tones 
Of coming weal and coming woe, 
Of shattered temples, tottering thrones; 


So doth our seer with clearer eye 
Scan the dark portents of the hour, 
And point to error’s yielding sway, 
And gladly hail truth’s rising power. 


And often, with magician’s touch, 
He fires our fainting hearts anew 

With visions of the days to come— 
The triumph of the just and true. 


O humble house of prayer and praise, 
Long be to me thy lowly gate 

The meeting-place of earth and heaven, 
Where ministering angels wait! 


Carmarthen, Desi 
<M Se aA ie Rade 
CHICAGO LETTER; 
ROBERT COLLIER LEAVING. 
CHICAGO, JUNE 16, 1879. 
WE are all in trouble here, for Robert Collyer is going to 
leave us and pitch his tent in New York, with the Church 
of the Messiah—Dr. Dewey’s old church. Mr. Collier 
was invited thither some five years ago, but at that time 
the pressure brought to bear upon him, here, sufficed to 
keep him. Indeed, the feeling then called forth was 
so deep and universal, that he declared that he never 
should leave till his people turned him off! They are 
recalling those lover’s vows now, and feeling very sore as 
well as sad at having to part with him. It has, indeed, 
come upon them with a great shock, for when Mr. 
Collyer went down to New York a fortnight ago, every- 
thing was at highwater mark in his church, all happy and 
united, and a movement on foot for paying off the remain- 
ing church debt—some $25,000 being already promised 
towards the $30,000 required, and the rest within sight; 
and his people did not dream of his resigning, 

But they forget, in their “sadness, how much the wear 
and tear of his work has increased upon him during these 
few past years. I know something of it, and that it has 
amounted to a pressure and strain which, if he did not 
make some change, would by and by break him down, 
{t would be worth Chicago’s while to keep him here as a 
“citizen unattached,” if it could be done, so wholesome 
has been, and is, his presence and influence as one of the 
foremost men of this north west. But that is practically 
out of the question, and, as a minister. he is wise to 
go in time. The whole thing, however, is best told 
in his own words, spoken to his people yesterday. 
The church was unusually well filled. Running through 
all the service—the hymns, the prayers, the sermon— 
was, as it were, a pleasing exhortation to calmness and 
resignation, The sermon was on “The Courage of Dark 
Days,” a beautiful lesson from Jeremiah buying the field 
which was about to be overrun and taken by the enemy, 
as a sign of his confidence that the Lord would yet restore 
his people. and the seemingly worthless title become as 
valuable as ever. Then at the close, “after the usual 
notices,” says the Zribune, “ Mr. Collyer added, very 
quietly and thoughtfully: And I want you all, after the 
singing and before the benediction, to sit down a minute 
or two, because I have something to say.” And what he 
said was this :— 

Dear and good friends: I have to perform one of the most 
painful duties of my life this morning in resigning the trust I 


have held so many years as your minister, and closing my con- 
nection with this church, and the reasons for this step must be 
laid before you. 

Our home, as you know, has been saddened for some years by 
sickness. It has seemed to me, as I have watched the drift of 
things, that a complete change of climate might be the best help 
for this, and so all winter long I have thought of such a change. 
_ Another reason, and a much Stronger one, my good wife 
msists, is that I ought to make a change, especially if I feel I 
must, for my own sake. I came to you over twenty years ago 
with no preparation for this ministry beyond some gift of God, I 
trust, an! what I had won between severe tasks in the factory and 
at the anvil from the time I was eight years old. You have 
borne with me nobly, and taken what I could give you, and I 
thought and said once I would stay with you as long as I lived, 
But within two or three years J have found my work grow all the 
time harder and more exhausting. The demands on a minister 
in this city are neither light nor See: I met them with no great 
trouble until within the time J have mentioned; but since then 


the feeling has grown on me steadily. I have mentioned more 
than once that another man would do better here, and I would 
perhaps do better somewhere else. I want more of a margin for 
my pulpit preparation as I grow older, and to use a great store of 
things I have treasured where they will come home with a fresh 
interest, and not to rest so much as to work on another line. If 
I should stay with you, this feeling would grow as I grow older, 
and then the day would come when it would be sadder for us all 
than it can be now, because we should feel we had made a 
mistake and cast away an opportunity. 

I am willing to try this new field of labour which has opened 
to me again in New York of its own accord. I think it may | 
open new springs in my own nature, take the tired feeling out of | 
me, give me a chance to use my store of things already gathered | 
for the germs. and seeds, at least, of my pulpit work, and hel 
make me good for some years more. I believe, also, that you 
can find a man who will take up this work where I leave go, and 
carry it on better than I can hope todo. I speak this not only 
of a conviction, but also, I think, in some measure, of what one 
might call authority. Ican stay with you, if you wish it, until | 
near the end of September, and preach all you want me, see you 
all in your homes, and leave, as we have lived, in perfect loving 
kindness. My dear friend Bishop Clarkson writes me from some- 
where in the wilderness that I shall never find such friends again 
as these I have on the shores of Lake Michigan. I don’t expect 
to find such friends again, or make such a home, or be so sweetly 
rooted down again as I have been among you; but, for the 
reasons I have given you, the step must be taken, and God help 
us all to bear the pain of it the best we know. 


What we shall do without him I hardly know. That 
his church will hold loyally together—all except a few 
who went there “to worship Collyer”—I have no doubt. 
In some ways they are better able to stand alone than 
many other churches, for Robert—with all his noble 
qualities—is not much of an organiser, and the people 
have been accustomed to do their own church work, and 
have done it splendidly. But it will be a hard struggle 
for them for a while. For myself I can hardly write about 
it. I have found him such a wise counsellor, such a dear, 
true friend, such a kind, ready helper and fellow worker 
through these years that I have been here. Much of the 
joy of my approaching visit to the old country is taken 
away by the thought that when I come back here the 
autumn he will be gone. But, wherever he goes, love and 
good wishes will go with him. Biwi 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 


ON Tuesday and Wednesday last the annual examina- 
tions of the nineteen students in this Institution was held 
in the Memorial Hall. There were present the Revs. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A. (principal and literary tutor), J. E. 
Odgers, M.A. (theological tutor), Jas. Black, M.A. 
(missionary tutor), H. E. Dowson, B.A., and Mr. Francis 
Nicholson (hon. secretaries), Mr. E.C. Harding (treasurer), 
Mr. Harry Rawson (chairman of committee), Revs. R. B. 
Drummond, B.A., and Alex. Gordon, M.A. (visitors), 
Revs. Chas. C. Coe, Wm. Harrison, Benjamin Walker, 
W. G. Cadman, Harold Rylett, J. J. Wright, John Moore, 
Wm. Agar, Jas. Harrop, George Ride, S. A. Steinthal, 
H. Williamson, G. H. Wells, M.A., Wm. Blazeby, B.A., 
Adam Rushton, Richard Pilcher, B.A., John Wright, B.A., 
J. C. Lunn, W. Mitchell, A. Ashworth, Halliwell Thomas, 
Charles T. Poynting, B.A.; W. S. Smith, D. Matts, 
Wm. Rodger Smyth, C. H. Osler, Wm. Matthews, J. G. 
Slater, E. Turland, J. T. Marriott, T. B. Broadrick, 
E. W. Hopkinson, Richd. Pilcher, B.A., H. W. Perris ; 
Messrs. Wm. Hy. Sutcliffe, Jno. Ainsworth, J. W. Scholt, 
John Phillips, Jesse Pilcher, Robert Nicholson, O. E. 
Heys, E. Lawton, Geo. H. Leigh, .G. W. Rayner Wood, 
John Thomas, W. H. Herford, B.A. There was a good 
attendance. ; 


The following are the subjects in which the students 
were examined :— 

TUESDAY.—Junior Greek, New Testament, Old Testa- 
ment, Sermon. Middle Greek, Senior Greek. 

WEDNESDAY.—Roman History, Senior Greek, Church 
History and Homiletics. Roman Religion and Literature, 
History of Religion in England. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


At the close of the examinations, which in their general 
character were good, the Rev. WM. GASKELL took the 
chair, and distributed the prizes. The prizes given by 
Mr. Samuel Sharp were—tst prize, £4, to Mr. W. C. 
Bowie; the 2nd (equal), £3 each, to Mr. J. Harrison and 
Mr. D, Rees, for proficiency in theological studies. With 
the first two were presented copies of Mr. Sharpe’s work 
on Egypt. A prize of one guinea, provided by the Rey. 
C. H. Osler, in memory of the late Dr. H. J. Marcus, 
was awarded to Mr. Daniel Rees for proficiency in 
German. Mr. Gaskell also mentioned that three of the 
students had obtained places at Owens College—whichfhe 
supposed must now be called the Victoria University— 
(applause)—Mr, Bowie, Mr. Rees, and Mr, Harrison for 
proficiency in Mental and Moral Philosophy. (Applause). 


THE CERTIFICATES 


were then given to the epitik, Map geet Wm. 
Mason, J. Fraser, D. Rees, J. E. Stead, Jos. Harrison, 
W. C. Bowie, who goes to Manchester New College— 
(applause); and Mr. H. V. Mills, who is to be the minister 
of the Free Christian Church at Bolton. 


THE VISITOR’S ADDRESS 


was delivered by the Rev. R. B. DRUMMOND, B.A. He 
said: When I was asked by the committee of your College 
some little time ago to accept the office of Visitor, while 
I could not but feel some diidence as to my ability to 
discharge efficiently duties so novel to me, it see to 
me that, if those who were best qualified to judge ought 
1 could be useful to them, I was in some measure bound 
at least to make the attempt; nor was I without hope that 
1 might myself find both pleasure and profit in renewing, 
in contact with young minds, the experiences and the 


excitements of my own youth, if it may be, some 
degree of pain in being Eis aware how many things I 
, =< 


once knew, how many things I have since too much 
forgotten. Now, however, when the time has come that 
I should address to you a few words on the subjects. which 
most concern you as students for the ministry, I find 
myself somewhat in the same position in which each of 
you probably did when you sat down to write your first 
sermon. The field before me is a boundless one. The 
time at my disposal I dare say you would not wish meto: 
regard as unlimited. I confess I am rather at a loss to» 
know exactly where to begin, or what topic, among the. 
many that present themselves, to take up. It is a com- 
mon belief, to what extent founded upon fact I do not 
undertake to say, that.a first sermon invariably ranges. 
over the entire field of philosopical inquiry, and leaves no 
question of divinity unsettled. If the address on the pre- 
sent occasion shall at all partake of this character, or be 
otherwise unfitted to your particular wants, may I hope it 
will be excused as being a first one? 

May I not, however, begin from this very point which. 
has been just hinted at—the vastness of the field of inves- 
tigation, of study, and of thought which lies before the 
divinity student of our day, and with which, in its general’ 
aspect at least and its leading divisions, he who would be- 
thoroughly furnished to the work of the ministry, must 
have made himself acquainted. For divinity can no longer 
be regarded, in the old transcendental meaning of the 
word, as a “Science of God,” woven out of the cobwebs of ' 
the human brain, or built’ up, proposition by proposition, 
on the letter of a sacred text. It must be viewed, hence- 
forth in far wider and more general aspects; in intimate 
connection with the various branches of human knowledge, 
and under the different points of view which that know- 
ledge opens out. The present age is an age of inquiry 
and unfettered research, and although that will doubtless 
seem, as indeed it has actually become, a very common- 
place observation, I believe we are far as yet from having 
realised the extent to which the spirit of free research has 
already aftected theological study, as we certainly are 
from having seen half the results towards which that 
inevitably tends. We are living in an age in which not. 
only have the physical sciences mades enormous strides in 
extending our knowledge of the world in which we live 
and giving us an increased power over the elements in the 
way of making them subservient to our needs; but 
scientific theories, built in some cases at least on the 
scientific foundation of facts, and exhaustively ex- 
plaining those facts, have revolutionised our concep- 
tions of the universe and of man; and of the origin, history, 
and destiny of both;and have made sad havoc among tle 
old and established systems of divinity. I think Dean 
Stanley said once—ifI rightly recall his words—that every 
fact of science is also a fact of theology. If it be so the 
student of theology can least of all afford to neglect 
science. And if the facts of science are i .cilable- 
with much that has hitherto been taught as most certain. 
truth in theology, still less can he afford to i 
them. If science, e.g., has established an antiquity 
for man long antedating the Adam of Scripture, and 
has been able to find no point of time c d- 
ing with the “beginning” in which God ¢ the: 
heavens and tbe earth, if it has put forward a theory 
of evolution as the most probable explanation, so. 
far as there can be any explanation, of the esting onder 
of things, and if, on grounds which many think unim- 


peachable, it has shown itself inclined to empty the world 
of miracle, these are facts, with. which the student of 
divinity must make his account, either by showing that 
they are not irreconcilable with his theories, or by 

modifiying his theories to meet them. The student 
of divinity, then, if he would be qualified to minister 
to an instructed audience in our day, must have 
some familiarity, not necessarily with the processes, 
though it were well, perhaps, that in some separ 
ments he had made himself acquainted with these tco,. 
but at any rate with the results of scientific > 

And if theology can thus no longer be treated as ing” 
independentof, or evenantagonistic to, scientificknowledge, 
no more again can Christian theology any ser bi 

regarded as having exclusive claims on the at of 
the student, or as anything wholly exceptional in its origin 
and character. As, in our Meee on * ay weaaien 
the horizon has of late years been gradually widening,. 
and as profounder investigations, conducted in a more 
scientific spirit, have been made into the h of the 
past, it has become as necessary as it is interesting and 
important to follow step by step the development of every 
dogma of theology, and every conception of 


; os 
until we trace them to their origin; and no less to cast 
the eye over the other great religious systems of the w 
on which so much light has of late been thrown, in 
to bring them into fair comparison, or contrast, as 
case may be, with that with which we are most famil 
The student in our day has to do not only with th 
but with Bibles. The Bible, indeed, as the sacred t 
Christendom, as the book which for a long time 
will continue to be, as it has been in the past, 
of our religious controversies, as the book w 
so greatly misunderstood, and the right under 
which is so immensely important, will natu 
with which he will be most familiar and wi 
have most profoundly studied; but some gen 
ledge at least of the other sacred writings of the v 
their contents it will be well that he should als¢ 

Tor the purposes I have indicated you will 
course, be able to dispense with such books as 
Lyell’s great work on the Antiguity of dL 
Primitive Culture, Sir John Lubbock’s Origin 
tion, Max Miiller’s Chips from a German IV. 
his Hibbert Lectures, Professor H s Lay . 
Addresses, the different works of Darwir 
popular a tier Chapter ot al 
po in their § hore 
trustworthy as to their contents, w. ich, 
et nears ice to the Ee ot 

t is surely a very significant sign ot 
mind certain] Pi emry hopeful! 9] M 
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I have read, are written in a spirit of commendable 
impartiality, and if with the inevitable assumption of the 
superiority of the Christian faith, yet with no unworthy 
desire to disparage that which may be good or true 
in other religions. 


But it may be thought, gentlemen, that in directing 
your attention to studies such as these I am calling it 
away from the work which has been marked out for you 
here, and to which it may be your teachers would prefer 
that you should in the meantime confine yourselves. Let 
me hope, however, that they will pardon me if, on the eve 
of your doubtless well-earned vacation, when your minds 
are exhausted with the work of the session, I have ven- 
tured to open one or two glimpses into the wider world 
which lies beyond the walls of the lecture room, and 
which necessarily your studies here cannot embrace, and 
Suggest to you some themes on: which you may meditate 
among the beautiful scenes of nature where I hope you 
will spend your holidays; and let me at the same time 
put myself right with them—your teachers—by saying that 
so far from undervaluing the studies which you are expected 
to pursue here, I only, wish I could impress upon you my 
own sense of their importance, and persuade you to devote 
yourselves to them with tenfold energy. 


Remember this: a college cannot teach you everything 
which it is desirable for you to know. When I was at 
college I learned nothing about the topics on which I have 
just been touching; and I am not disposed by any means 
to call in question the wisdom of my teachers in this 
matter. I should not indeed despair of seeing by and bye 
a chair of Comparative Religion instituted in one or other 
of our free theological colleges, or 
relations of science and religion; but it is not possible, 
nor if it were Lag would it be desirable, either too 
soon or too suddenly to abandon the old paths, and if a 
new age makes new demands, it does not follow that the 
old methods are therefore at once to be regarded as 
obsolete. What your college can do for you is to ground 
you thoroughly in a few subjects which lié nearest to your 
daily work, and no subject can lie nearer to the daily 
work of the minister of religion than the Bible; still 
more, however—but this it can do only wlth your own 
earnest co-operation—to infuse into you the scholarly 
spirit, to inspire you with that love of knowledge, that 
love of truth, which it has been rightly said is the founda- 

- tion of all learning and all research, and thus to qualify 
: you, by giving you both the necessary instruments and 
the will to use them to, make daily new conquests for 
yourselves in the ample fields of knowledge. And depend 
upon it, if you are sometimes disposed to think that too 
much time is spent in weighing the precise force of a 
Greek particle, or discussing the authenticity of a New 
Testament Book, depend upon it, I say, that the most 
extensive reading and the widest command of literary 
_ resources will be unavailing, will indeed be more harmful 
than serviceable, if they are not accompanied by those habits 
of scholarly accuracy, of minute observation in the col- 
lection of facts, and scrupulous exactness in your inferences 
from them, which your training here is designed to create. 
2 Accuracy is the very soul of science. It is also the soul 
of learning. “Knowledge,” it has been said, “is not the 
thing known, but the mental habit which knows.” Have 
you ever considered what learning is? I remember hear- 
ing a learned man once say that the chief part of learning 
__ consisted, not in the things you can carry in your head, 
but simply in knowing where'‘at once*to lay your finger on 
the information you require; and J. S. Mill has also 
___ remarked that “The amount of knowledge is not to be 
___ lightly estimated which qualifies us for judging to whom 
we may have recourse for more.” Mr. Mark Pattison, in 
his life of the great scholar, Isaac Casaubon, defines 
learning thus: “Learning is a peculiar compound of 
me , imagination, scientific habit, accurate observa- 
tion, all concentrated, through a prolonged period, on the 
analysis of 


~. 


~~ 


the remains of literature.” 


Strictly speaking, is not learning the product of these 
mental qualities, rather than the qualities themselves or 
any compound ofthem? Assuming it to be so, however, 

~ it is obvious to remark that it is not a thing to be acquired 
in the few short years spent at college, though there, 
_ doubtless, the foundations may be laid, but only as the 
result of earnest endeavour and unwearied self-devotion 
7 continued through a life time. Learning in this the 
largest meaning of the word, it may be, you will have 
___ neither the inclination nor the opportunity to pursue. I 
____ know that you are preparing for a work which will make 
severe demands on your active energies, and for the 
proper discharge of.which sympathy and feeling are in 
some respects no doubt more important than even the 
h t intellectual attainments, in which wide and desul- 
ey eating will be your temptation, and you will find 
Tittle leisure for continuous and systematic study. All the 
more essential, then, it is that you should now use to the 
utmost the advantages you enjoy. You may at least 
acquire such a relish for learning as will be a source of 
profit and pleasure to yourselves all through your lives ; 
_ you can hardly fail to obtain that amount of knowledge 
h will qualify you for judging to whom you may have 
rse for more; and your position will be an unfor- 
one if you cannot, by the methodical arrangement 
hours, even amid the multifarious duties of a 
fe, find some time daily for the pursuit of 
2s to which you have been here introduced. 
thought, perhaps, that under the conditions 
earning in the old sense of the word, 
the work of the ministry than once it 


every sermon, thou 
‘still has undoubt 
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Bon 3p | great moral principles everywhere affirm themselves, the 


are preparing, but, after all, I will venture to say that 
culture is more important still. It is important that you 
should know, know as much as you possibly can, as 
accurately as you possibly can, and possess the means 
and the will daily to acquire more knowledge; but it is 
still more important that by the daily habit of contem- 
plating different phases of human thought, and various | 
products of human intelligence, of conversing with the 

wisest thinkers of different times and countries, you | 
should have come to realise the relative nature of all our | 
knowledge, to perceive that to every question there are 

many sides, and to understand the folly and the wicked- | 
ness of dogmatism in all its forms. Nor can I forget that 
you are preparing for the service of a Church which will 
bind you in the fetters of no system, which will accept 
from your lips no mere reiteration of established traditions 
into which the present shall have breathed no fulness of 
life ; for a ministry which you will serve in the freeness 
of your own spirits, and not according to the oldness of 
any letter. 1 rejoice to remember that if it shall be your 
impulse to follow truth through new fields of inquiry and 
of search, it will be that, when found, you may speak it to 
the world, not hide it in your own breasts ; that if you 
should be led to deal with the facts unfolded by the 
investigations of the scientific inquirer, it will not be that 
you may disown them as long as you can, and malign 
those who had brought them to light, and then when you 
can cling to them no longer, suddenly find out that you 
knew them all the time, and had only misunderstood the 
meaning of the sacred oracle on which you relied ; that if 
you should be induced to survey the religions of the world, 
it will be only that you may demonstrate how the same 


same spiritual aspirations everywhere struggle for utter- 
ance. Your task it will be not simply to teach the 
religion of the past, but to help to shape the religion of 
the future. And for this you will need all the learning 
you can acquire and all the culture too; but both learning 
and culture, I need scarcely say, will be of little use in 
the great work to which you intend to devote yourselves, 
unless you can succeed in making them instrumental in 
the formation of noble characters and the inspiration of 
pure and useful lives. 


THE DEDICATORY SERVICE 


was held at seven o’clock in Cross-street Chapel, the Rev. 
JOHN WRIGHT preaching a sermon on the “Work of 
the Ministry.” We shall give this discourse in a future 
number. It was an affectionate appeal to the students 
to cultivate a spirit of devotion and piety, to confine their 
work to do what they could do well, to nurture an earnest 
disposition, and to social and intellectual honesty. The 
discourse was most attentively listened to, and the whole 
service was most impressive. . 
(ii bia LI ac Me Me 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 


THE annual meeting of this Conference was held on 
Thursday morning at the Memorial Hall, Manchester. 
At ten o’clock the members present joined in the Lord’s 
Supper, the officiating ministers being the Rev. J. C. Lunn 
(president) and the Rev. C. C. Coe. At the close of the 
service the business meeting was held, when the President 
delivered the annual address, a report of which we reserve 
for next week. 

_ The roll of members and the minutes of last conference 
having been read and confirmed, the committee’s report 
and financial statement were taken as read. The following 
is the substance of the report :— 


Your committee have to report that in accordance with a 
resolution of last annual Conference, the Mission at Blackpool 
has been transferred to the East Lancashire Unitarian Mission. 
At an early day after the Conference, a sub-committee met the 
representatives of that Association, and the formal transfer was 
effected. The committee rejoice to be able to state that the 
action of the Conference in handing over the effort at Blackpool 
to the charge of the East Lancashire Unitarian Mission has been 
fully justified by the results. The work is now being carried on 
much more efficiently than it could have been under the charge of 
the Conference, owing to the inadequate resources of the latter, 
The Blackpool congregation now enjoys the advantage of a settled 
ministry, and under the able and earnest pastorate of Rev. A. B. 
Camm is increasing in numbers, strength, and usefulness, and 
has a bright and hopeful future before it, The committee have 
devoted careful attention to the resolution of last annual Confer- 
ence desiring them ‘‘To consider the advisability of undertaking 
fresh missionary operations in some suitable locality,” Harrogate, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Bradford near Manchester, appeared to 
them to be places, among a number of others, where it~ was 
desirable that Unitarian missionary operations should be begun. 
The last-named place was thought to be the most eligible; and a 
sub-committee was appointed to visit it and report upon it. The 
report subsequently given was to the effect that the locality 
possessed a thick population principally of the intelligent artizan 
class, and that a suitable room, which had been the cradle of 
several churches, was to be had at a moderate rent. Before 
taking further action it was thought desirable to consult the 
Manchester District Unitarian Association, in whose district 
Bradford 1s situated, and ascertain if it would be agreeable to that 
Association for the Conference to break ground there. From the 
committee of the Association the following resolution has been 
received in reply:—‘‘That this committee will be glad to see an 
effort made by the Missionary Conference to open ground at 
Bradford near Manchester, and wishes the movement every 
success,” The reply, however was received too late to allow of 
any further action in the matter before the annual Conference. 
The committee have again to express their po, 4 to S. Sharpe, 
Esq., of London, for a generous donation to the Missionary funds 
of the Conference. . 


The treasurer’s account showed a balance in hand from 
1877-8 account of £16. 19s. 3d.; receipts since, £32. 198.3 
total, £49. 18s. 3d.. There was owing to the treasurer on 
the Barrow Mission Fund at the beginning of the year, 

12, Is. 1d.; sundry other expenses amounted to 

35. 16s. 2d., leaving a balance in hand of £2. 1s, 

_ At the close of the address the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Lunn, and said that the 
spirit of the address was that which should animate each 
of the members of the Conference in his work. The 
motion was seconded by the Rev. A. RUSHTON, who 
urged that ministers should not omit a needful though 


lowly work in cottage services. The motion was carried 
with applause, 

Mr. LuNN briefly acknowledged the vote and quite 
endorsed the view expressed by Mr. Rushton, sfating that 
many years ago he commenced such services. 

A resolution, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by the Rev. W. G. CADMAN, was carried, welcoming as 
new members the Revs. W. M. Ainsworth, J. Hardinge 
Matthews, D. Thompson (Belfast), W. Mason, D. Rese, 
H. V. Mills, Jas. Stead, and Joseph Harrison. 

On the motion of the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL the Rev. C 
C. Coe was appointed president for the next year. The 
Rey. W. G. Cadman was appointed treasurer, the Rev. J. 
G. Slater was re-appointed secretary, and Mr. John 
Phillips auditor. The names of the committee elected for 
next year were the Revs. James Black, John McDowell, 
N. Green, J. T. Marriott, and J. Freeston. 

MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 

A MEETING of Trustees was held on Thursday morning, 
Mr. E. Enfield, president, in the chair. There were 
present D. Ainsworth, Esq., treasurer; the Rev. C. Beard, 
and R. D. Darbishire, Esq., secretaries ; the Revs. W. 
Gaskell, and J. Thom, visitors ; the Rev. Dr. Martineau, 
Principal; the Revs. J. Drummond, J. E. Carpenter, 
and C. B. Upton, Professors ; the Revs. H. Ierson, M.A., 
T. L. Marshall, J. D. Smyth, C. Wicksteed, B.A., J. Bs 
Odgers, M.A., W. M. Ainsworth, S. A. Steinthal, P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., R. C. Jones, B.A., C. T. Poynting, B.A., 
L. Scott, R. Shaen; and Messrs. W. Thornely, H. T. 
Gair, J. Lupton, I. M. Wade, W. P. Price, D, Martineau, 
hh. Greg, and Russell Martineau. 

The PRINCIPAL read the Professors’ report respecting 
the students, which was uniformly satisfactory. 

M -, IERSON moved, and Mr. MARSHALL seconded, and 
it was carried unanimously, “That the Trustees renew 
their expressions of grateful appreciation of the labours of 
the Principal and Professors, and that the report be 
entered on the minutes; and that the thanks of the 
Trustses be given to the visitors, and to the Rev. i hoe 3 
Thom for his address to the students, and that he be 
requested to allow the address to be printed and issued 
to the Trustees.” 

The customary college certificates were then presented 
to the four retiring students, Messrs. V. Davis, B.A., 
Hubert Clarke, George Evans, M.A., and C. J. Street, M.A. 

The following candidates were admitted :—Mr. F. T. 
Freeston, son of the Rev. J. Freeston, of Blackley ; 
Mr. J. A. Whitehead, son of the Rey. J. T. Whitehead, of 
Hackney; Mr. R. Travers, Hertford, one of the “external 
scholars” of M. N. C. now preparing for his degree at 
Cambridge; and Mr. W. C. Bowie, student of the Home 
Missiouary Board, who was granted free admission to the 
theological classes. 


The report of the Local Theological Examination was pre- 
sented by the Rev. C. T. PoyntinG. Two hundred and eighty- 
five persons of both sexes had attended the classes connected 
with the scheme, and 54 presented themselves for examination. 
In Branch I, ‘‘ Old Testament Theology and Literature,” eight 
presented themselves, of whom five passed in the first class, and 
three in the second. In Branch II., ‘‘New Testament Litera- 
ture and Theology,” 38 presented themselves, of whom 13 passed 
in the first class and 18 in the second. In Branch Fit. 
“History of the Church in its more Critical Periods,” one 
candidate presented herself and passed in first class. In Branch 
IV., ‘* Rational Grounds and Truths of Religion,” six presented 
themselves, and two passed in the first and two in the second 
class. “x Branch V., ‘‘ New Testament Greek,” one candidate 
presented herself and passed in the first class. Fifty-four candi- 
dates in all presented themselves, of whom 22 passed in the first, 
and 23 in the second class, as compared with 57 who presented 
themselves last year, of whom 24 passed in the first class, and 24 
in the second class. These results, the report stated, show that 
there has been much patient and systematic study, but that the 
number of students prepared to undergo these examinations is 
relatively small. The courses of study proposed, and the careful 
selection of text and other auxiliary books by the Professors of 
Manchester New College have proved of material benefit to both 
the teachers and the taught. The examinations will in future 
begin in the week in which falls the 1st of May, and the subjects 
are now announced for the next two years. The committee 
tendered their best thanks to the Principal and Professors of the 
College for their services in connection with these examinations, 

On the motion of the Rev. C. WICKSTEED, it was 
unanimously carried that this report be printed and 
circulated and appended to the annual College report. 
The general feeling of the Trustees was that expressed 
by Mr. Wicksteed, that this was a very important work, 
deserving every encouragement, and that the College was 
exercising a very gréat and beneficial influence in culti- 
vating the unfettered study of theology in the Free 
Churches. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE. 


The SECRETARY then stated that in 187 5 a resolution 
was passed at the midsummer meeting of Trustees as 
follows :— 

That the committee be requested to consider the present 
pecuniary condition of the College, and its practical efficiency in 
relation to lay students as well as to students for the ministry, 
with especiut regard to the duty in’ these respects of Manchester 
New College at the present day. 

The committee had held meetings and obtained 
information and advice from the Professors, and now 
made a general report on the whole question of the 
present condition and future position of the College 
according to their views. The report was then read in 
full by Mr. Beard, and we hope to publish it i exfenso in 
these columns after it has been presented to all the 
Trustees. 

A scheme adopted by the committee was also laid before 
the Trustees, the general purport of which is that the 
College be retained in London, with the present regula- 
tions, and that arrangements be made for gathering all 
the students into a hall under efficient superintendence, 
providing accommodation also for lay students. On the 
motion of Mr. LuPTON, seconded by Mr. ODGERS, it was 
resolved that a special meeting of Trustees be summoned, 
to be held in Manchester on the 3oth of Oct., and that the 
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special report and scheme be communicated to the 
‘Trustees before the meeting. An amendment, moved by 
Mr. W. SHAEN, and seconded by Mr. MARSHALL, that 
the meeting be held in London, was lost by a majority of 
ype, and the original motion was carried nem. con, 

Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE said that he did not share the 
responsibility of the report, and gave notice that in order 
that the question may be effectually brought before the 
rustees, he would submit a scheme—which he read—to 
be adopted instead of the scheme presented by the 

committee. The main feature of Mr. Darbishire’s scheme 
was that the College be removed to Oxford, and that a 
hall or building be established there, with a College | 
Chapel and accommodation for the residence of lay 
students as well as students for the ministry. This alter- 
native scheme, which we hope in due course to publish in 
full, was signed by R. D. Darbishire, D. Ainsworth, 
Thos. Ashton, W. P. Price, Henry Greg, S. A. Steinthal, 
ind P. H. Wicksteed. 

After a cordial vote of thanks to the president, the 
proceedings terminated, 

VALEDICTORY SERVICE: DR. MARTINEAU’S ADDRESS. 

A. beautiful and impressive service, dedicating to the 
work of the Christian ministry the students who have 
completed their course at Manchester New College, 
attracted a considerable congregation to Portland-street 
Chapel on Thursday evening. Friends from most of the 
London congregations were present, besides others from 
the country, who had come to town in order to attend the 
meetings of the College. The students concerned were 
seated, as usual, in one of the front pews. 

At eight p.m. the Rev. Professor DRUMMOND com- 
menced the devotional part of the service, after which Dr. 
MARTINEAU delivered the special addresses to the 
students :—“My dear friends,” he began, “sons in study, 
and brothers in Christ, if you were to ask what part of my 
life I should be most glad to live over again I should 
eargerly name my college years.” It seemed to him that 
if he could repeat them with his present knowledge of 
their value his whole existence would be lifted into a 
higher plane. Yet, he doubted not, if he were to ask the 
students to recommence their course at college they would 
resent it as balking their life of its proper end. Whence 
is this diversity of experience? Those that cannot have 
it think with what joy they would enter again on the 
student life;-while others who are in it rejoice to leave it. 
There is a reason for the two experiences. The fair look 
of things never comes up to the point at which we are 
standing. To be seen as it is a thing must be viewed 
froma distance. But over and above this mere optical 
variation, there is a real and justifiable ground for their 
feeling as well as for his own, which would be 
theirs hereafter; and neither of them is without some 
portion of essential truth. It is not without reason that 
those who are in the thick of the battle, worn with its toil, 
and breathless with its haste, should deplore their poor 
equipment, and their lack of strength, and long for the 
years in which they missed so much that now they want. 
Entangled in the fight without their weapons, they find 
that it is too late now to fetchthem. It is no wonder that 
men have suffered from such thoughts until they have 
cried: “Give me back those golden morning hours when 
the possibilities of life are at their greatest, and the pure 
aspirations of the soul are most reverenced.” How 
reverently would we use those moments which now baffle 
us with a painful mystery. The student period is a time 
of highest privilege, when there is no other duty than-to 
let the soul expand and energise, and draw near to the 
lofty spirits, divine and human, with which it is to worship 
and commune; when the eye of wonder is kept for ever 
open by new visions, and things seem large enough and 
atiections deep enough for men to love and learn eternally; 
and they rejoice to be introduced to the august company 
of the wise and good. It is a season that comes but once, 
and happy are they to whom the glory of the time is 
revealed while yet it stays. Yet the student’s feeling of 
joy that the last session of his college career is over, and 
the hour of his release has struck, is not surprising. For 
after all the training is for the sake of the future life, and 
nurses a thirst for its own proper end in action. In the 
very midst, therefore, of the sorrow of this leave-taking, 
he would defend the students’ joy and congratulate them 
on their escape from the dangers of the student years of 
‘hose who undertake the work of an evangelist. For 
there is something to be feared from the habit of looking 
at spiritual things with the fastidious analytical eye. The 
mood of the scholar is quite different from that of the 
prophet, and he would refer the students’ joy to the force 
of the prophet within as it is brought to the moment when 
it may breathe freely and lift up its voice, to the thought 
that they have done with philosophers and divines, and 
find themselves in the.train of Christ, that they pass from 
evidences to Him that is evidenced, and “teach that you 
do know and testify to that you have seen.” Be it in a 
spirit of divine surrender, men will receive that testimony. 

In conclusion, the Doctor addressed in touching and 
ippropriate words each of the four students in turn, and 
the students replied. 

Dr. SADLER, then, in a beautiful address, welcomed the 
students into the ranks of the ministry, and described the 
spirit in which their future work should be done. 


THE STUDENTS’ DINNER, 

This pleasant meeting of past and present students 
‘ook place on Wednesday evening at “The London” in 
Fleet-street. About 36 were present, including several. 
visitors, under the genial presidency of the Rev. S, A. 
Steinthal, whose restoration to his usual health was the 
subject of universal congratulation. After dinner speeches, 
wise and witty, were delivered by the Chairman, the Revs. 
Prefessors Drummond, Carpenter, and Upton, the Revs. 
H. lerson, P. H. Wicksteed, Charles Beard, and J. E. 
Oters the Rev. J. T. Whitehead on behalf of the old 
students, Mr. Valentine Davis on behalf of the present 
students, Mr. David Ainsworth, who occupied the vice- 
vhair, and Mr. T. Hornblower Gill. The proc 
indicated true fellowship and rages appreciation of the 
open constitution of the College, and entire confidence in 
/'5 present staff of professors and officers. 
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THE twelfth annual meeting of this Association was held _ SOUTHAMPTON: MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE 

at Pudsey last Saturday, The schoolroom was prettily | REV. B. GISBY. 

decorated, and about 130 friends assembled for a well- On Thursday week Mr, Charles Bradlaugh delivered a lecture 
provided tea at four o’clock. After tea the business in the Skating Rink, entitled ‘‘ What has Christianity done for 
meeting and conference were held in the church, the | Europe? A Challenge to the Clergy.” The subject attracted 
PRESIDENT (the Rey. R. Wilkinson, of Holbeck) being | from 500 to 600 persons. At the close of the lecture, as is usual 


in the chair. 


The report of the committee was read by the Hon. 
SECRETARY (the Rev. Dendy Agate, of Scarborough). 
The following is an abstract: The school at Keighley and 
the new school at Laisterdyke had joined the Association. 
The Bradford teachers were congratulated on the success 
which had attended their efforts at Laisterdyke. The 
school at Malton, recently re-organised, sent a report for 
the first time for some few years. Comparison of the 
returns for last year and the year before from the other 
13 schools, showed a serious falling off in nearly every 
particular. The female teachers were more numerous by 
nine, but the. male teachers fewer by 14. The average 
attendance of teachers, and the number of scholars on 
the books, still more the average attendance of scholars, 
and the number of scholars above 16, all compared un- 
favourably with the condition of affairs in 1877. Mr. 
James Hirst, of Holbeck, had kindly acted as sole visitor. 
On the occasion of his visits to 15 schools he had found 
the attendance of teachers at the opening of school not 
very satisfactory. Only one school had all its teachers 
there at the proper time, and in two schools all the 
teachers were late in the morning. The punctuality of 
the teachers was on the whole greater than that of their 
scholars, though in most cases not quite satisfactory. 
The visiting of absent scholars appeared to be a good 
deal neglected. The singing was often good, and the 
chanting of the Lord’s Prayer in some schools very 
impressive. A passage was quoted from Mr. Hirst’s 
account of Holbeck school to show how largely the work 
of the congregation was carried on by those who had 
once been, or still continued to be, scholars. With regard 
to the examination, the committee were glad to be able 
to give a satisfactory report. A large choice of subjects 
had been given, of which 12 had been selected by the 
schools. Seven ladies and gentlemen had acted as 
examiners, 98 candidates from eight schools had presented 
themselves, and of these 61 had passed, 30 having been 
successful in former years were to receive a book this 
year. Lists were given of the subjects, examiners and 
successful candidates, and passages from the examiners’ 
reports read, These reports spoke for the most part with 
approval of the work done by the candidates, though 
many mistakes had been made in the answers on the 
“Life of Jesus,” and the need for more careful Bible 
teaching was pointed out. Of the examination generally 
the committee thought that while it was still far from 
accomplishing all that it might, it afforded a satisfactory 
means of testing the attention paid by the scholars to 
their lessons, and was becoming increasingly recognised as 
valuable. The Rey. J. H. Thom had kindly signed the 
certificates. The circulation of Teachers’ Notes had been 
fairly kept up, the amount of sale of back numbers having 
also been considerable. The report closed with references 
to the death of the Rev. John Fraser, and with the ex- 
pression of opinion that much better things might yet be 
done ? patient individual and united effort at the various 
schools. : 


The Treasurer’s report, read by Mr. DARNTON LuPTON, 
showed an expenditure of about £50, and a balance in 
hand of £1. 8s. 


The adoption of the reports was moved by the PRESI- 
DENT, who said that in so far as the committee’s report 
was unsatisfactory, it recorded only some of the backward 
currents and discouragements which come in every under- 
taking. 

Referring to the examination, Mr. WILKINSON said that 
though considerable attention had been given it, the com- 
mittee did not wish it to be considered the most important 
part of Sunday-school work. 


The officers for the ensuing year were then elected as 
under:—President, Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., Leeds; 
Vice-Presidents, Miss Swaine, York; Rev. R. Wilkinson, 
and Mr. Jas, Hirst, Holbeck; Treasurer, Mr. Darnton 
Lupton, Leeds; Hon. Sec., Rev. D. Agate, Scarborough. 


The Rev. James Black, M.A., and Mr. Edward M. 
Gibbs were then welcomed as representing respectively 
the Manchester District and the North Midland Sunday 
School Associations. 


In response, after thanking the meeting for their 
welcome, Mr. BLACK spoke in favour of the examination 
scheme if it were carefully managed, and Mr. Gipps made 
some interesting comparisons between the methods of 
work in the two districts. 


A resolution in support of Zeachers Notes and Young 
Days was then carried, and after an invitation to hold the 
next meeting at Holbeck had been given and accepted, 
the Rev. David Scott, of Dewsbury, was called upon to 
read his paper on “ Retaining our Elder Scholars.” The 
chief points urged by Mr. Scott as likely to be serviceable 
were—1!, moral lessons; 2, the institution of — teachers; 
3, brighter religious services; 4, a service of confirmation; 
and 5, the establishment of congregational or school 
guilds to bring the young people together and give them 
something to do. The paper was listened with great 
interest, and was very suggestive. The discussion was 
carried on by Mr. Wilberforce, Rev. E. W. rhb tare 
es D. Agate, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Hirst, and Mr, Alderman 

athers. 


A pleasant meeting was brought to a close by votes of 


thanks to the reader of the paper, the Pudsey friends, 


and the Chairman. 


Besides the speakers already named, there were also 
Hargrove, M.‘S*Dunbar ‘(unsleny fw, Bratiwea 
(late), EW, Hi C. Wooller 

were 


R 
schon cae from Sante all the 
affiliated schools. 


on such occasions, discussion was solicited, ten minutes be 
allowed to each speaker. The first to avail himself of this was a 
well-known and highly respectable clergyman of the Church of 
England. He was followed by the Rev. Barnard Gisby, who 
said that it afforded him great pleasure to be there and to witness 
the calmness and consideration that had prevailed in that 1] 
gathering throughout the lecture. He rejoiced that they lived in 
an age and land where freedom in political, intellectual, and 
religious matters is possible to every man. Their attention had 
been directed in the most forcible way to many sad facts in the 
history of the Church, and to great evils in the development of 
historic Christianity. In many instances, no doubt, the picture 
was as true as it was sad. Such facts, however, did not lead 
him to despise Christianity, but rather to turn in deeper reverence 
to the spirit and teachings of him who had given to the world its 
most spiritual religion and purest ethics. The history of the 
Church had its dark passages, but the Spirit of Christianity is 
without a shadow. He regretted that the lecturer could not 
bring himself to see this. The presence of so many there seemed 
to indicate that there were hundreds of persons in Southampton 
who were tired of superstitions and priestisms, and were resolved 
no longer to be fools or tools in society, but to set up in the 
world as thinkers on their own account. He felt that religion 
was only precious as it expressed one’s own deepest \ 
thought, reasoning, and aspiration, He did not fear the experi- 
ment which he trusted they were making; he had tried it for 
himself and found he had been richly rewarded for sacrifice and 
pains, He did not believe it would lead to Atheism, but to an 
ever-increasing perception of the divine power of the Christian 
religion. In conclusion, he asked the lecturer one question. 
While he was willing to grant that there had been, and are, evils 
in all churches, and that they all have but imperfectly compre- 
hended and interpreted the spirit and principles of their great 
Founder, were they removed from society at that moment, 
science or philosophy any organisation or apparatus that could 
take their place? He confessed that he knew. of none. Gacloay: 
speaks to us of stones and ages, but it says nothing of 
Chemistry speaks of many forces, but has not a word to utter 
the higher spiritual forces of our soul. Psychology speaks of th 
laws and functions of mind, but has no clear doctrine of 
origin or extinction o. our life. In the higher domains of 
and duty he felt that science and philosophy are powerless. — 
life of man cries out for God, the heart has needs and 


Norick.—Our friends would oblige if they would ke 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to 
down, 


We understand that the Rey, Brooke Herford 


New York on Tuesday last, July tst, in the ‘ See 


the Guion line. Mr. Herford asks us to mention, 
save needless correspondence, that every Sunday of his stay 
in England is already filled up. He will, of course, give a 
Sunday at Strangeways and Pendleton. ahi aes 


AINSWORTH.—On Sunday, June 29th, the annual sermor 
behalf of the Sunday and day schools were preached by the. 
Douglas Walmsley, B.A., of Bury. Collections were n 
amounting to £52. 4s. 1 Fs ar 

BoLton: BANK-STREET.—The annual services in aid of 
Sunday and day schools were held on Sunday, {8 2end. 
preacher at the morning service was the Rey. C. Wicksteed, 
of London, and.at the evening service the Rev. H. 
Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross; both services were well 
and the collections were £62. 9s. 334d., and £23. 17s. o% 
respectively. At the floral service in the a n, held in 1] 
schoolroom, which was most effectively decorated with plan 
and flowers lent or presented by scholars, teachers, members 0 
the congregation, and friends, the Rev. C. C. Coe 
preacher. The large room was filled, many io 2in 
to gain admission, and the collection amounted to £18. ¢ 
a sum exceeding any previous collection at the afternoon servic / 
To these sums £4 has been added in donations since ecei i 
bringing the total up to £108. 6s. 714d., nearly £7 more than 
last year.—On Saturday, June 28th, the teachers and se rs 
were to have joined those of Commission-street school at t 
annual gathering, in the grounds of Mrs. Heywood, Thi 
but the previous rains rendered this impracticable. 
the gatherings took place in the respective schools, 
and coffee were served, and a number of games ve 
enjoyed, The numbers present were 470 at Bar 
270 at Commission-street. : 

BELEAST: SCHOLARS’ FLORAL SERVICE.—On_ 
noon last, under the auspices of the Unitarian So 
School Committee, a very successful gathering was 
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_DupLey.—The annual examination of Parsons’ boys’ and 
girls’ day schools, connected with the Old Meeting House, was 
“conducted by the Rev. M. Gibson on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 24th and 25th June, and was in every respect very satisfac- 
tory. In his address before distributing the 88 prizes, at the 
close of both examinations, when the 155 boys and girls were all 
assembled, and about 40 visitors, Mr. Gibson expressed gratifica- 
tion at the result, which was very creditable to the children, and 
congratulated the teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, on their great 
success, The schools are very popular, showing great confidence 
in the teachers, there always being a very large number on the 
lists of applications for admission, so many, that at the present 
time the schools could be more than doubled if there was accom- 
modation. The ave attendance in the girls’ school (in 
which there are 100) had been 98°2 for the last twelve months; 
and in the boys’ (in which there 55) 52°2. Forty girls and 
three boys had not been absent at either morning or afternoon 


school.since the Midsummer examinations last year. The con- | 


duct of the children had been very good. The whole proceed- 
ings before separating for the holidays were interesting and 
gratifying. 

EXETER.—The 224th meeting of Presbyterian Divines in the 
West of England, established in 1655, was held on Wednesday 
last, at George’s Meeting House, South-street, Exeter, and was 
attended by most of the ministers connected therewith. The 
Assembly comprises, within its limits, the following places and 
ministers in the county of Devon, 
Smith; Colyton, D, L. Evans; Crediton, E. H. Bollard; 
Devonport, vacant; Exeter, T. W. Chignell ; Gulliford and 
Topsham, W. Sutherland; Moreton Hampstead, W. H. 
Eastlake ;_ Plymouth, W. Sharman ; Sidmouth, R. Yelland ; 
Tavistock, L. T. Badcock; Uficulme (Congregational), J. S. 
Spilsbury. Trustees of the funded property :—John Hill, 
J. G. Stephens, and W. Mortimer, Esq., the latter of whom is 
the treasurer. Rev. W. Sutherland, scribe. The income is 
distributed annually amongst the eligible and needy ministers 
for their benefit, on condition that their several congregations 
subscribe to the fund, and the minister’s stipend does not exceed 
£150 per annum. The religious service was conducted by the 
Revs. R. Yelland and W. IL Eastlake, the latter of whom 
preached a sermon from John x., 10, The Rev. E. H. Bollard, 
according to usual custom, was moderator, and the whole of the 
business of the Assembly was conducted and concluded with 
harmony and unanimity, no agitations or burning questions 
arising to break the peace or mar the benefits and enjoyments of 
associated actions. The members then adjourned, in accordance 
with ancient usage and custom, and partook of an excellent 
dinner at the Clarence Hotel, under the presidency of the Rev. 
W. Chignell, W. Mortimer, Esq., occupying the vice-chair. 

The loyal and_ patriotic toasts were duly honoured, especially 
_ **Civil and Religious Liberty all the World over.” The 

Assembly then broke up with expressions of mutual congratula- 

and joyous anticipations of meeting again for the 225th 

time, on the last Wednesday in June, 1880. 


Hutt: Bow.aiey Lave Cuaret.—The Rev. J. M. Dixon 
gave a discourse last Sunday evening to a deeply interested con- 


-_ 


. Hee: on “The Death of Prince Louis Napoleon and the 
arin South Africa.” The discourse will shortly be published 
by request. 


Kitircuy (Co. Down).—The Sunday school connected 
with the Remonstrant Presbyterian congregation of Killinchy, 
held its anniversary on Tuesday, June 24th. The scholars, to 
the number of about 140, their teachers and friends, assembled 
in the Meeting House at half-past twelve o’clock, when a devo- 
tional service was conducted by the Rev. Alex. Gordon, of 
Belfast, and a suitable address was delivered by the Rev. J. A. 
Newell, of Limnavady. Shortly afterwards a procession was 
formed, and the large party, which ultimately numbered several 
hundreds, headed by a brass band, which af intervals during the 
lay discoursed excellent music, proceeded to Templebrook Valley, 
residence of Mrs. Watson, on whose lawn a most enjoyable 

was spent. Refreshments usual on such occasions were 
iberally lied. Brief addresses were delivered by the 
named above, and by the Revs. J. McCaw (Killinchy), 
: aginnis ric eregng: 4 Barnard Gisby (Rademon), and H. 
McGowan (Ravara). Cheers were given in honour of Mrs. 
Watson for so kindly throwing open her grounds for the occasion. 
The ings of a most successful anniversary closed with a 
hymn, and a prayer by the Rev. D. Maginnis. : 

LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—For the last two 
months the committee of this church have been carrying on the 
Services without a stated minister. This course was entered 
order to get rid of a debt on the General Fund, which 

lue to the treasurer, who had kindly advanced the money. 
ies have received valuable assistance from gentlemen 

who sympathise with them in their efforts. H. 
B.A., B.Sc., Inspector of Board Schools, who, though a 
‘ nan, them three Sundays; Mr. B. Ford gave three 
services; Mr. E T. Russell, of the Leicester Domestic Mission, 
_ gave one; Mr. John Bower took a journey from Dewsbury and 
gave two services; F. T. Mott, F.G.S., a member of the com- 
, has given two services, while other members are preparing 


service, and by these means hope shortly to clear off 

ith their treasurer. These services have been of a 
resting and useful character; the congregations have 
ot well up to the average, also the amount collected at 


9. : BEAUFORT-sTREET.—On Tuesday, the 24th 
of the ion and friends was held in the 


p 


|} remarks which Mr, Grant feelingly acknowledged. 
viz.:—Ccllumpton, W. S. | 


| common aspirations, thoughts, and hopes. 
tended to think alike on this or that doctrine. 
; utmost freedom, and I have conceded the same freedom to all my 


_ who has become so deservedly popular. 


B. 
congregation 16 years. Aktaient of nature, a servant of God, 
of mankind. As a preacher he was simple, faithful, 


behalf of the Sunday school and the other allied institutions and 
was unanimously carried. The chairman then spoke of the 
severe labours of Mr. Summers, during the great distress which 
was felt aoe the district, in the depth of the winter. He 
then presented to Mr. Summers, on behalf of the congregation 
and friends of the Mission, 12 volumes of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
and Book of Days, and a purse containing £22. 10s, in gold. 
Mrs. Summers also received a presentation. Mr. Summers, in 
rising to reply, was greeted with very hearty applause. The 
second resolution, which was moved by Mr. T. E. Paget, 
seconded by Mr. Gumbley, and unanimously passed, was to the 
effect that this meeting wishes the Rev. F. Summers every 
success in the work in London on which he is about to enter. 
The speeches were interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music by several friends, the glees being very creditably sung | 
by the singing class. A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman | 
closed the proceedings. On Sunday evening last Mr. Summers | 
preached his farewell sermon to a large audience, many of whom | 
remained for some time to exchange farewell greetings with one 


MAIDSTONE.—On Monday the Rev. E. R. Grant left Maid- 
stone for Northampton. ‘On the Sunday morning previous, a 
cheque for forty guineas was presented to him by the Mayor of | 
Maidstone (C. Ellis, Esq.), on behalf of the congregation in | 
Earl-street, and the gift was accompanied with some very kind 
In the 
evening of the same day, Mr. Grant preached his farewell 
sermon from Ephesians iv., 1 to 3, in the course of which he 
remarked—We met as perfect strangers, but were gradually 
brought together by common sympathies common wants, and 
We have never pre- 
You gave me the 


hearers. You have never attempted to make me a theological 
bond-slave, to utter your thoughts and not my own; but you 
have permitted me to think anything, say anything, do anything, 
that I might call your thoughts and feelings away from the constant 
hurry and noise of town-life to higher Christian experience and 
to deeper spiritual life. I have done this, not by walking in the 
old ruts, or by repeating ancient superstitions; not by teaching a 
theology that is at variance with science or untrue to Nature or 
out of harmony with the realities of daily life, or inconsistent 
with the highest and best thoughts of God, duty, and destiny. 
Mr. Grant closed by expressing the hope that God in His infinite 
mercy and by their future ministers would lead them on into 
fresher fields and by clearer waters. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Sunday, June 22nd, the children 
of the Sunday school took part in the morning and evening 
services by singing appropriate hymns in a very pleasing and 
satisfactory manner, and special sermons were preached by the 
Pastor (Rev. A. Payne) to large congregations.—On the Wed- 
nesday following the scholars, teachers, and friends, to the 
number of about 220, took their annual country excursion, the 
spot chosen being Wylam, a beautiful spot on the Tyne, west of 
Newcastle, and noted for being the birthplace of George 
Stephenson; here at the Woods Farm, all sorts of games and 
sports were indulged in, and a capital tea was partaken of on the 
green in front of the house. 


Norwicu.—On Sunday, the 22nd ult., the anniversary services 
of the Sunday school took place at the Octagon Chapel. In 
the morning the Rev. H. W. Perris delivered a stirring and 
eloquent discourse appropriate to the occasion. In the afternoon 
a special service was held, when about 300 scholars were present, 
together with a large assembly of parents and friends interested 
in the welfare of the school. The superintendents examined the 
children at some length on the subject of ‘‘ Samuel,” sifting out 
the leading eharacteristics of the Hebrew faith in that turbulent 
age. Several selected hymns were sung by the children in a 
manner that evinced great care on the part of their singing 
instructors. An exhortation to parents and scholars from the 
minister concluded an interesting service, in which both scholars 
and visitors had engaged with evident heartiness.—On Tuesday, 
24th June, the school festival came off at Carrow Grounds, and 
was very enjoyable. There must have been 500 children and 
parents present. The sports were of a very varied description, 
prizes numerous, and the good cheer abundant. Special thanks 
are due to Messrs. Snowdon, Ladel, Burgis, Paul, Kump, Green, 
and others, and to many estimable ladies for their valuable assist- 
ance rendered. The band also added much to the enjoyment. 
The day schools have just broken up for the vacation. The 
reports of Her Majesty’s inspectors show that the infants’ school 
has passed a good examination, and the girls’ school is again 
awarded exceptionally high praise. Altogether these affiliated 
institutions fill a very important place in the life of the com- 
munity, and will, we trust, long pepetuate the memory of 
workers, now, alas! removed from our midst, and train others 
for the like public service, 


STocKPorT.—The children’s midsummer floral festival was 
held in the church on Sunday afternoon last, when the Rey. F. 
E. Millson delivered an excellent address on ‘‘Words.” The 
church was again crowded, the number of persons present being 
estimated at about 500, The pulpit and communion space are 
on this occasion entirely given up to decorations, and the 
presiding genius occupies an extemporised desk on one side the 
floral display, and we are bound to say we never saw the church 
more liberally or more tastefully supplied with flowers and 
plants, the whole mass presenting one grand bank of nature’s 
worthies. The plants were lent by Mrs. H. Turner and Mrs. T. 
Bowlas. The service, which was of a very varied character, was 
arranged by Mr. O. E. eae Mr, H. i mee = the 
organ. Appropriate readings were given r..S, Robinson 
eB W. Re Shanks. 

WARRINGTON: THE LATE Dr. Puruip P, CARPENTER.— 
The many friends of the late Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, who our 
readers are well aware, was for sixteen years the minister of 
Cairo-street Chapel, and who was greatly respected by all classes 
in the town, decided that the memory of so useful a member of 
society as he had been should not be lost in oblivion. They 
ther resolved to erect a memorial, which has taken the form 
of a tablet, the and execution of which was left in the 
hands of Messrs. Williams and Clay, marble masons, of that 
town. We are now able to state that the work has been com- 
pleted. The tablet is a white marble slab, 4ft. 6in. long 
2ft. Gin, wide, and is fixed on a rouge grivotte marble ground, 
6ft. ser. Ae 4ft. wide, on which is cut, in bold, neatl ted 
letters, follo inscription :—‘‘In memory of ] Pearsall 

Pins Ph.D., New York, minister of this 
a 
voc fates al as a teacher, earnest, loving, and beloved. His 
5 with all | affections, and yearned for an 
walk with himself in as service of 
to 


Canada, May 24th, 1877.” The tablet is erected on the e 
side, close by the minister’s vestry, and in line with two similas 
tablets, one of which is to the memory of the late Mr. Holbrool 
Gaskell. The cost of the work is about £30, and Messrs 
Williams and Clay are to be congratulated on the excellent 
manner in which they have discharged the delicate task entruste: 
to their care. 


Yorx.—On Sunday last, June 29th, opportunity was taken 
of the recurrence of the quarterly collection for chapel expenses 
to hold a kind of summer festival. The chapel was beautifully 
decorated with hot-house and garden flowers, and also with wild 
flowers gathered by the Sunday scholars. Special hymns (whiel 
with a few others have been printed as a short supplement to the 
hymn book), chants, and anthems, had been carefully practised 
by the choir; and both services were felt to be particularly 
interesting and impressive. The total collection was much above 
the average. The minister, the Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, 
preached in the morning, on the question, ‘‘ Do we still need 
Churches?” and the Rev. Dendy Agate, of Scarborough, in the 
evening, on ‘‘The Salvation Army.” There was an excellent 
attendance in the morning, and in the evening the chape 
was full. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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G "Ress STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday Evening 
next, wy 6th, the Rev. GEORGE BOROS, Hungarian Student at 
Manchester New College, will preach. Service at 6 30. 


GTRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 

On Sunday next the Rev. J.T. MARRIOTT will preach. Morning. 
“The Attractive Power of Christ;” evening, ‘On Spéaking the Truth.” 
io 30 and 6 30. All Seats Free. 


HOWBENT: SCHOOL SERMONS.—On Sunday, 

+ July 313th, the ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday 
Schools pecnaeg) the Unitarian Congregation, Chowbent, and in aid of 
the Funds of the British Day School (held in the same schoolrooms), will be 
reached by the Rev. RICHARD PILCHER, B.A., of Warrington. 
, ea ro 30; afternpon, 3. 


CHURG iH: 


OTHERHAM NEW 
EsTIMATED Cosr.....«£3)250- 

ye a: B 
Rotherhant Congrégations. 06.03 decvessscuaesdececsseveecevsesEI®QQ 7 ¢ 
Rev. Wiis Diazeby, B.A. Minister .c..cenwcececesseccesvesaces 145 © C 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association..........++. . 400 © © 
Sheffield Subscriptions ..,..... Gabdebsdidvance O99 2226 
Leeds h whet - 182127 © 
London “ - 203 20 6 


Nottingham _,, te ete Oe OR ete 
Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, York, Elland, Mansfield, Chester- 
field, Norwich, &e., Subscriptions... ......sessscceseeeceseee 138 4 


50 12 


Additional amount wanted....£500- ws 
MANCHESTER (First List) :— 

Mr. Harry Raison .......0.ecescesee 
Alderman C. S. Grundy (Mayor) 
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The Minister is now canvassing for additional subscriptions, and appeals 
for kind support. N.B.—The Opening is expected to be in September next_ 
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IBLE REVISION.—As the Revision of the Bible is 
_ now nehe completion, it has been suggested that it is a fittine 
occasion for the Unitarian Body to make to the REV. DR. VANCE SMIT 
a Pecuniary Gift, by way of a substantial recognition of his services in the 
New Testament Revision, 
Mr. James Hopgood, of Clapham Common, London, S.W., has consented 
to act as ‘Treasurer. 


The following sums have already been subscribed, and further sums wil! 
be acknowledged by the Treasurer and by future advertisement saat aioe 
Amount already advertised...... +4255. 55> 
Amounts since subscribed as follows :— £3. a 
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COMING WEEK. 


PLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A. B, Camm 
will preach. 

COSELEY.—On Sunday, sermons. Preachers, morning 
and evening, Rev, Wm. Mellor ; afternoon, Rev. Wm. 
Birks. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, at 6 30, 
the Rev. George Boros will preach. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, at 
ro 30 and 6 30, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach. 

MANCHESTER: Memoritat Hati.—To-day (Friday) 
missionary conference. 

MANCHESTER: Memortat Haut..—To-day (Friday) 
annual soirée of past and present students of the Home 
Missionary Board, 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.—On 
Monday, annual meeting at the Memorial Hall at 6 30. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev. Dendy Agate will preach. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On Sunday, school sermons by | 


the Rev. A, Chalmers. 

SOUTHERN UNITARIAN — ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting at Poole on Thursday. Preacher, 
Rev. A. Chalmers. In the evening a public meeting. 


LACK POOL.—The Rev. A. B. CAMM 
next Sunday. Morning, “The Spiritual Struggle 

for Existence.” Evening, “ Individualism and Authority 
in Religion.’ 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, July 6th, the Rev. 
DENDY AGATE, B.A. Morning (ro 45), ‘‘ Help thou 
mine unbelief” (the Communion lara Evening (7), 
“The Salvation Army.” 


~OUTHAMPTON : CHURCH OF 
THE SAVIOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNI- 
VERSARY.—On Sunday, P hd 6th, the SERMONS 
will be preached by the Rev, A. CHALMERS, of 
Cambridge. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Monday 
evening, July 7th, Tea from 6 30 to 7 15. Sixpence 
each. Chair taken at 7 30 by the President, the Rev. J. 
T. MARRIOTT. Admission to the meeting, free. 


OUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Poole, Dorset, on Thursday, July roth, 1879. 
At 12 noon, Service in the Unitarian Chapel. The 
SERMON will be preached by the Rev. A. CHAL- 
MERS. At 2 o'clock Luncheon in the Schoolroom, 
followed by the Business of the Association. The chair 
will be taken bythe President, R. PINNOCK, Esq., J.P. 
TEA and PUBLIC MEETING in the Evening. 
The Revs..H.-erson, M.A., and T. L. Marshall will 
attend as deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 
Members and friends from neighbouring churches will 
be most heartily welcomed. 
D. AMOS, Hon. Sec. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROGRAMME OF- LECTURES FOR THE 
SESSION 1879-80. 


Principal—Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion. ; 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle), 


Professor James DrumMonp, B.A. 
Introduction to the Gospels. . 
Pauline Epistles: Criticism and Exegesis. 
Senior History of Doctrines. 

Junior History of Doctrines, 
Reading from a Greek Father. 


Professor J. Estuin.Carrenter, M.A. 
Hebrew: Senior—the Psalms. Junior—Deuteronomy. 
Ecclesiastical History: Senior-—The Founders of Latin 
Theology—Ambrost, Jerome, and Augustine. unior— 
Generat Place of the Church in the History of Europe 
aill the Reformation. 

Old Testament: The History of the Religion of Israel. 

Professor C. B. Urron, B.A., B.Sc. 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
wequirements for graduation inthe University of London). 

Senior Mental Philoso: 

Ethical Philosophy: 
and Examined. 

Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer, 


hy. 
The Chief Theories Described 


These Lectures, or any of them, are Open to Students 


of either sex, on payment of the usual fees. For par- 
ticulars, apply to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
26, George-street, Manchester, ! nas Beck 


Rev, CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
Liverpool, 


WANTED, by a Borough Road Trained 
(1877-8) Certificated Master, the Mastership of a 
Mixed School.—W. S., 53, Height’s Lane, Rochdale. 


wit any Lady oblige by recommend- 

ing, as UNDER NURSE, a good-tempered 
Girl, about 16 years of age, who has had some education, 
speaks well, and has nice manners. From the south 
preferred.—Address Mrs, ‘I, Bayley, Kelsall House, 
Stalybridge. 


GERMAN LADY who has lived in 
England for several years, teaching the Kinder- 
gearten System, wishes to meet with a Holiday ENGAGE- 
MENT from the end of July to the end of August.— 
Apply, to Miss Kiihne, 4, All Saints Road, Clifton, 
tol. 


Resident GOVERNESS, y a Lady holding a 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BRIDPORT—The Rev. JOHN 

DAVIES, M.A., Receives afew BOARDERS for 
Fiducation > ‘Two Vacancies.— For terms apply a as above. 


ANCASTER,—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 

B.A,, will RE-OPEN School on Friday, August 

gage address: caré of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, 
mm. 


Fy 

8S. JAMES BAILY is prepared to 
RECEIVE Two or Three Little GIRLS to 

Educate ant train with her own children.—'Terms and 


references on application, Alexandra Villas, Bridgwater. 


ete Vilas, Bndgwater, 
hg ytd! of IN HEIDELBERG.— 
4 ~ ' a Hanoverian, RECEIVE 
a few YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE, who enjoy a 
eondorts of family life, combined with first-class 
aad kind supervision. French and — oe re 
spoken. niv Professors at i 
taken into a Tittle quiet society if wished. ai econ te 
J References to parents of pupils.—For prospectuses 


ee, 
widress Fri. Capelle, 1, Schloss Strasse, Heidelberg, 


teaching - 


July 4, 1879. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHAM AND CO,, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 

Illustrations and Prices on application, Also Designs 
and Estimates for Church ae e 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


OWARD’S. PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system, 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


M ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and ican 
Organs from 15s. per month, Harmoniums from — 
month. Instruments taken in exchange 

allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address : 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. . 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventcr 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
TRUSS. on 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporti Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
price, 5 tak high. i 
Excellent Wines at 24s, and 30s. dozen. 
JAMES SMITH & CO.,, Wine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. | 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 


G TREN GTH FOR THE. WEAK. 
The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in. 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds; gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted, 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, for Boys 

up to 15 or 16 years of age. ieee Classes for 
children under ro years of age. The SESSION 1879-80 
begins September 24th. The eowents of the School 
rmit of some Girls being received with their brothers. 
Full details as to the arrangements and system may be 
had on application to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W.—There will be a Vacancy in 
September for an Elder Girl Student preparing for the 
London University Examinations, or for Girton College. 


OPE STREET CHURCH, LIVER- 
POOL.—A large and beautiful PHOTOGRAPH 

of this Church can be had, price (unmounted) 2s., post 
2s. 1d., or mounted, 3s., post 3s. 3d., from CHARLES 
F. INSTON, Printer, &c., 25, South John-st., Liverpool. 


HE SOWER, excellent for distribution*® 


post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per 100 or 3d. 
er dozen copies,—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
fodipeel, 


N Immediate OFFER WANTED for 

about 400 Small and 100 Large HYMN BOOKS, 

compiled by the late Dr. Beard and the Rey. J. C. 
Street.—Address L. S., Hlevald Office. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—‘‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen, Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


Now ready, No. 43, for July. 
2 SNe sw Ee 


M GLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
peresy of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET, 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, 7, &e. 


eS oe e Se 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orprrs AND REPAIRS PrompTiy 


XRCUTED. 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 

pee Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER.  EsTasLisuep 1769. 


Wiuam Morris & Co, 


HOSIERS, & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, 
r6,. > 1.4 AOU okie eae Ly 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underlinen, Trousseaux, and 
Layettes. Outfits carefully attended to. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Esrtasttsuep 1772. 


S: H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LarGesT Stocks IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. Fe ke BrocKkELBANK, 


eh: 


Gonttaee Sane Ne Nowerenay Musas, | CARRIAGE AND HARNESS | melemlineninovnts 
rye Sapmene Charmer 5 Gresh Warer Fol Shadows; | .. anp go, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, w. | LEBIG'S CHEMICAL 50 | Paes 
Piney aod Pride; Puzzle Bag; Sensible Dogs; Left Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; | # pune hig inyigcereng Fee 
geomenee oe Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- ted ioe bere} Dewiias aan, shiney a on Ale sie of etc Heat and Mind 


Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, N: 
‘oughs, aan ipi 
Weakness and Enhaabiion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, et Bs Noises in the 
Loss of = , Want of 
Dise ’ 


Price zd.; in covers, 2d. 24pp. 


HE! DESIGN: ARGUMENT: 


A SERMON preached before the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 


48, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 


URSA igen 


Head and Ears, Trembling, 


5 ¢ ines, y me peters lps Kearse Pains — Aches, " 
‘ongregations at am, June roth, 1879. By Cuas. s of Ener; paired Nut of 
C. Cox, Minister of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, PAINTER AND DECORATOR PALERHANGER Brain with duiness of perception and all 


Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 
and Rawson 89, Market-street. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street; Smart 
and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WorKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
oF Town or Country. 


References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE 


13 THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three oom the strength of ordinary 
coffees, * 

SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., rs. 9d., BY ALL. GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 

N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 

Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 

76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


serious. 


other low states of the system in the presence of 
disease, which if not attended peg m may become 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION,— 
HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS FOR WHIT- 
SUNTIDE AND ANNIVERSARY SERVICES.— 
The First Edition of the Fifth (current) Series being 
SOLD OUT, it is important to ascertain whether there 
will be a sufficient demand for a Second Edition to 
justify a reprint. Intending purchasers are therefore 
earnestly ye to send thelr orders, without delay, 
to Mr. ELGOOD, 28, Jackson’s Row, Manchester, to 
arrive at the latest on Monday, June 3oth. 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from xs. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B., 1, Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments “or Board: 
central position: near chapel.—r2, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea)—MISS WOOD, 


CAUTION:—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorTHuzss 
. QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
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VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 


PIANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 


Physician to the Queen.) 
results. I find it to bea very pure tio 
seemed to give fresh life to the 
and refreshed, with an appetite for food, an for 
society or business.” CHARLES 
both body and brain, supplying mental 
introduced to the public, and tastes 
purifies and enriches the Blood, 


(Testimonial from Sir CHARLES Locock, 
“T have forsome years recommended Lieb 3's Chemi 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most t 
amongst other thi free and nos 
highly diffused, ant when pe ith al 
and health, strength, energy. its <oes 1 
sluggish, the ire tant languid ates in the 
LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD — 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, not 
power, and nerve and brain 
medicine, being entirely different to any 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. Fx a 
7 0 

skin clear and transparent, 


and £5 Cases. Any Chem 
procure it to order, and there is a 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. Terms on application, 
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39, QUEEN SQUARE, 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 


are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 


“CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 
I TCH Eb Le pA 0 4. 


keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manuracrurers, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER, 
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All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


Locke & Son. 
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LIEBIG & CO. 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LO! 
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Chemists; by others, however, attempts are di 3 , 
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Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs BPAIRS AND TUNING, tare: 


All Styles su 3 as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 
66, CORPO ATION STREET, MANCHESTER, 
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And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET, _~ 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
_-24; KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


— ae” St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS Ma Sephen ‘Tohben, 
R HILLIPS & SON,|GEOVERS, & Children’s des¢ NOTTINGHAM | , © oD SA Oy 
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Moderate Prices, RUNKS. 


"THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 
ROUSERS well made from Stylish|  "Si2-  20im- ain. agin. a6in. Bin. 
3 . 8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- - 16/- 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, “ i %, 
fi ~ 6d. te ae ir, at'W. T. RAY Also a better one, the “ DEFIANCE, ined oak, 
LONGFORD BU LUINGs, > -OMFORDS STREET. strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetied throughout” r 
MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post erin, 7in. 30in, 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Sfectator has no doubt that Owens College, 
and the new University of which it is to be the centre, 
will entirely justify the deliberate decision of the 
Government. Of course they will open their degrees 
to women. 


A meeting was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Monday afternoon, to arrange for a testi- 
monial to Mr. J. B. Gough, the lecturer on temperance. 
It will take the form of a coffee palace, erected at his 
native town of Sandgate. Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
‘Samuel Morley took part in the proceedings. 


Returns respecting Sunday closing in Ireland show 
that the Sunday arrests for six months prior to April 13, 
excluding the five towns where partial closing only has 
been established, were 707, against 2,364 for the 
corresponding period last year before the Sunday 
Closing Act passed, showing a decrease of 70 per cent. 
In the five excepted towns the Sunday arrests were 
1,268, against 1,976, a decrease of 30 per cent. The 
decrease in Sunday arrests is greater by 7 per cent, 
than during the first six months of Sunday closing in 
Scotland. 


A fortnight ago we stated in these columns that the 
Rey. Berdmore Compton, who read a paper at the 
English Church Union (the Ritualists’ organisation), 
was formerly a Unitarian minister. It seems that our 
faulty memory confounded the Rev. Berdmore Comp- 
ton with the Rev. Mr. Crompton, who seceded from 
the Norwich Unitarian pulpit to the ministry of the 
Established Church. It is some relief to find that a 
gentleman who claims the Catholic party as the 
only obedient party in the Establishment, and who 
further is willing toacceptdisestablishment provided that 
disendowment does not accompany it, was never one 
of us, but is a genuine product of “the bulwark of 
Protestantism.” 


Besides Unitarian Christianity there are other forms 
of theology that appear to be difficult of having 
attached to them a clear-cut definition. ‘The Rev. 
J. G. Rogers, for example, speaks of “the disputed 
condition of opinion in relation to Congregationalism, 
when one is at a loss to say what is and what is not 
Congregationalism, and when it is perfectly certain 
you cannot say it is one thing without a number of 
people immediately telling you it is something directly 
ite.” When we are told, as we often are, that 

nitarian theology is but a confusion, we have two 

"answers: the first is that were it so it is not alone, for 
Mr. Rogers says there is “this chaotic state of 
‘opinion as to what tionalism is;” the second, 
‘and the best, is that it is not so, for we all know 

- fairly well what are the things most surely believed 
among us. | 


Lord Sali 


has not begun well with his protec- 
‘torate of the ish dominions. The first requirement 


of a tolerable Government in these countries is that 


been robbed and massacred by the Koords and other 
Mahommedans ; and close to the Russian border the 
whole Armenian quarter of the Capital of the Province 
of Van has been burnt. Lord Salisbury is asked in 
Parliament what he is going to do; he replies that he 
has no responsibility. In the name of common sense, 
what does the Government mean by its loud profes- 
sions of bringing reform to the peoples of Asiatic 
Turkey? Does it only mean to humbug the British 
philistine once again ? 


A.J. M.,in the Nottingham High Pavement Chronicle, 
narrates that an effort is to be made, by a novel 
scheme, to raise £1,900 to pay off the debt owing to 
the bank on the new church. “The principle of this 
scheme is that the debt is to be divided into shares of 
£1 each, the shares to be offered to the congregation 
and their friends, and the person who takes them 
undertakes to pay them off at the rate of sixpence a 
week per share ; but this fixed payment is to be quite 
optional, and may be varied in any way by each sub- 
scriber, providing that the whole share is paid within 
the forty weeks.” The dividend or bonus promised is 
the very handsome church now in their possession. 
This accomplished, another effort will have to follow 
to discharge the mortgage debt of £2,000. Referring 
to this new scheme, the editor of the Chronicle says :— 
“We heartily rejoice that it has been decided to 
relieve posterity, if possible, of the burden of this 
debt ; for posterity will find ample scope for its muni- 
ficence in connection with the institutions of the 
church of the future.” 


The desire to see truth all round, not omitting what 
may be truth in Unitarianism, has been manifested 
among Evangelical ministers of Hertford, U. S., who 
a short time ago had a talk together over what they 
owed to Unitarianism. ‘They felt that they owed to it 
wider views in theological science, in Biblical interpre- 
tation, and in the philosophy of the plan of salvation; 
a greater emphasis upon good works and upon what 
James calls “ pure religion and undefiled before God ;” 
a broader sense of complete manhood; a clearer recog- 
nition of the divine humanity of Jesus, who was 
formerly thought of as a being stately, distant, cold 
while the Christ of to-day has the warm, wise, tender 
heart of an elder brother,—a presence more real be- 
cause constantly at our side, and “clothed with a 
body like our own.” Let us hope, with the Christian 
Register, that “ Unitarians may be equally prompt and 
fair in recognising their debt to the orthodox tradi- 
tions which, despite their irrational elements, have yet 
been the shrine of a pure and exalted piety, the 
nursery of intelligence, the defence of civil and 
religious liberty.” 


The Lewin’s Mead Calendar, Bristol, reports that at 
the Tabernacle, Penn-street, Bristol, on a recent 
Sunday, the first hymn sung was one of Watts’s, and 
contained, amongst other lines nearly as strong, these : 

**Tesus the God was born to die.” 
**He came to atone Almighty wrath.” 
Sung heartily, but perhaps not with the understanding. 
It seems we haye plenty to do yet, when such bald 
orthodoxy as this is still relished. Dr. Sexton, lecturing 
then and there on the Resurrection, quoted Dr. 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe, and said that, “ being 
a Rationalist he was therefore not a Christian.” Is it 
really so, that Reason and Christianity are incom- 
patible? Why, the lecturer himself was at the very 
time reasoning out the subject he had inhand. Again, 
on the same occasion, Dr. Sexton, speaking of those 
who affirmed that the Christians made a selection of 
four Gospels out of a number of them, and chose 
those most favourable to themselves, denied that there 
were more than four. Is this witness true? He 
quoted Irenzeus in support of what he affirmed. What, 
then, becomes of the Apocryphal Gospels, and the 
original Gospel by Matthew, which the Ebionites used? 
And how does Dr. Sexton explain the opening verse 
of the third Gospel ?” 


The Council of the Evangelical Alliance is directing 
attention to the utter absence of anything worthy of 


the name of religious liberty in Austria at the present 


time. For instance, at a place near e, a few 
people, calling themselves the “Old Reformed Church,” 


have been forbidden to admit to their family worship 
any individual who is not strictly a member of the 
family. The police have forced their way into their 
houses, and have ordered even the servants out of the 
room whilst family prayer lasted. The Attorney- 
General at Prague, in connection with the case, boldly 
and publicly maintains that it is not even lawful to say 
grace at meals if any stranger is present. Last autumn 
the adherents of the “New Church” at Vienna, who 
have had public worship for ten years, were forbidden 
to hold any meetings at all; and another Protestant 
community in the same city received orders not to 
admit strangers (non-members) to their services. It is 
most anomalous that Austria should be guilty of these 
acts of intolerance within her Empire, while she has 
been, in conjunction with England and the other 
Great Powers, demanding the establishment of religious 
liberty in Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. 


Though the following remarks were made to the 
students of New College (Congregational) St. John’s 
Wood, by the Rev. J. G, Rogers, they are applicable 
to a much wider circle :— 


We have men, the keystone of the arch of whose theology and 
whose religious feeling seems to be the thin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument. Everything must be kept, or everything must be lost. 
They are men who scent heresy in every new phase of thought, 
in every new mode of expression, They are men who are afraid 
of any of the points of Biblical criticism, cherishing this 
extraordinary idea that Christ—the living Christ—can be affected 
by any of the conclusions which Biblical criticism can reach. 
They forget that Christianity won its grandest triumphs before 
there was an Athanasian Creed, before there were Wesley’s ser- 
mons, before there was an Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and 
even before there was a canon of Scripture, and that that 
Christianity may survive them all, that our theological opinions 
may be thrown into the alembic of critical investigation, and 
many of them come out greatly purified and greatly modified, 
and still the living Christ remain, and the Gospel which we have 
to preach be in the future as it has been in'the past, God’s mighty 
power for the salvation of men. 


The Free Presbytery of Aberdeen has decided, 
after a lengthened and somewhat stormy meeting, to 
carry out the instructions of the General Assembly by 
serving the libel on Professor Robertson Smith. 
Before coming to this dicision, however, the Presbytery 
by a large majority allewed Professor Smith to submit 
a plea questioning the relevancy of the libel, and alsc 
to lay on the table a new answer. In the motion | 
which. was ultimately adopted, the Presbytery, by a 
majority of 25 against 14, resolved to serve the libel 
without prejudice to the plea in law and the defence 
lodged by Professor Smith. The libel was then 
authenticated by the Moderator and Clerk of the 
Presbytery and formally served on the Professor—an 
act which involves suspension from all professorial and 
ministerial functions. 


Though the case of Professor Robertson-Smith 
overshadowed all other subjects of general interest at 
the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, there 
was, nevertheless, one collateral topic which is worthy 
of record as another of the many signs of the times, 
and which shows that even Professor Smith’s opponents 
are getting weary of their self-imposed task. It was 
an overture from the Synod of Ross, calling for inquiry 
into the kind of teaching in the several colleges of the 
Church, as suspicions were abroad as to its unsatis- 
factory and unsettling nature. The mover, Mr. 
McTavish, of Inverness, complained of the sympathy 
with Prof, Smith’s views that had been shown by many 
of the Professors of the Church, and criticised ad- 
versely articles written by Drs. Davidson and Lindsay. 
Mr, Kidston, in seconding the motion, asserted that they 
had neither sound nor competent men to fill their chairs, 
Dr. Adam deprecated the proposal, based as it was 
on hasty and reckless conclusions. He moved that 
the overture be dismissed. Dr. Begg held that the 
Professors had no right to meddle with the canon of 
Scripture. He was willing to fall in with Dr. Adam’s 
motion, provided it were altered so as to substitute 
“pass from this overture” for “dismiss the overture ;” 
but if the Professors did not take the hint to be more 
cautious, an agitation would certainly spring up 
throughout the Church. Dr. Adam consented to 
make the alteration suggested by Dr. Begg, and Mr. 
McTavish withdrew his motion, when that of Dr, Adam 
became the unanimous finding of the House. 
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~ BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A Child’s Introduction to the Principal Religions of the 

World. By S,. A. Allen. Lynn Regis. 
Tus little book of only 39 pp. contains an account, 
together with illustrative stories, of the leading features 
of ten great religions—the Babylonian, Scandinavian, 
Egyptian, Hindoo, Druidical, American Indian, Greek, 
Roman, Jewish, and Christian. The author’s aim is 
to show how men of different race and at different 
times have read that Word of God which is written on 
all things around, and in the heart of man. Due 
credit is given for what there has been of good in all 
religions, while errors are no less faithfully indicated. 
“Men see truth from different points of view with 
different eyes, and therefore come to different conclu- 
sions. Each nation has read God’s truth differently.” 
In Christianity the culminating point has been reached, 
because in it is shown that “God is Love; that this 
world’s hidden meaning is Love.” ‘Thus Jesus is the 
Word of God, showing us God’s word not only written 
in the waving corn, or in a book, but in the heart of 
man. “He spelt for us the meaning of this perplexing 
world, and we read it reflected in his life.” The work 
is admirably adapted for a regular series of lessons at 
school or at home. 


Essex Street Papers: No. 1., July, 1879. Twopence. 
London: Mitchell and Hughes, 24, Wardour- 
street, W. 


TuIs new sprout from an old stock is entitled “A 
Manifesto of Evangelical Unitarian Faith, and Mirror 
of Literature and Life.” It repudiates the cant of 
“that pseudo-religious liberalism which makes it a 
boast that it has no creed.” These papers havea 
creed or set of Evangelical Unitarian maxims, which 
are the following texts :— 


Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am,— 
Jesus Christ, 


I would haye you know, that the Head of every man is 
Christ and the Head of Christ is God. 


To us, there is but One God, the Father . 
Lord, Jesus Christ. —S¢. Pau/. 

We shall not take advantage of the omission in the 
second quotation, viz, “‘and the head of the woman is 
the man,” to press it on the Essex Street Papers as an 
integral part of a faith founded on these texts ; but we 
point to it as showing at least the extreme difficulty of 
creed-making and the want of complete success even 
in so apparently simple a case as the assertion of 
Christ’s supremacy. We decidedly protest against the 
attempt made by this paper, as well as now and then 
put forward of late years, to make a creed a basis of 
Unitarianism. The Unitarian doctrines, or some of 
them, may be consistently enough associated with a 
fixed standard; but the religious movement which. is 
popularly known as Unitarianism, which has had the 
Unitarian points prominently in its view through the 
requirements of the times, but which neither began 
with these views nor need end with them, cannot be 
based upon a creed; on the contrary, it has for its very 
essence to oppose the spirit and practice of external 
authority which is embodied in creeds. If any poor 


and One 


souls find a pleasure in hugging chains, we can only |: 


be sorry for them. Cardinal Newman says he is very 
happy; so may be the editor of Zssex Street Papers; 
but for ourselves we are quite out ‘of sympathy with 
either, though we have kindly thoughts of them both, 
remembering them as they deserve to be remembered, 
apart from their, to us, strange retrogression. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


HE MOTHER AND THE LITTLE BOYS.* 
BY MRS. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Next to Self-Control I would place 7ruthfulness and 
Ffonesty. At the outset I think it should be said that 
truthfulness is learnt much later than people generally 
suppose. I used to think it was one of the first things 
to be taught; nay, that untruthfulness was a wickedness 
which no child properly taught by parents not believing 
in original sin would be guilty of. So when my first 
child, soon after he had learnt to talk, told me an 
untruth, I cried very bitterly. Truthfulness zs one of 
the first lessons to be taught, only we must not expect 
too much. A great deal of what is to apt to be taken 
for untruthfulness in a child is mere play of imagination, 
a sort of idealising and painting, which comes very 
early tosome children. It is the duty and responsibility 
of accuracy which must be taught; and a great deal 
may be done in this way whilst the lad is a mere child. 
“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “if your boy tells you that he 
looked out of that window when he looked out of the 
other, whip him!” We may differ with the doctor 
perhaps as to the way of punishing the boy, but there 
is no doubt that inaccuracy shotild not be overlooked 
ina child. We are constantly seeing such shocking 
examples of untruthfulnes and exaggeration, both in 
private gossip and in the newspapers, that one cannot 
help wondering whether if the good doctor’s plan had 
been put into practice all round, society might not be 
blessed with more useful members. One cannot too 


LLL 
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soon teach a child to use its conscience in these matters. 
If the mother will only train her boy early in this 
matter of accuracy, the larger influences to truth and 
honesty will follow naturally enongh. 

Then, as the third matter, I would place Unseljish- 
ness. This is a quality especially to be taught to days. 
A feeling seems to grow up about a lad, that he is the 
powerful one in life, has got to do the hard work, and 
so must be excused a good deal and more indulged, 
and let off a good deal from small service. I think 
there is nothing the child learns sooner than selfishness, 
and often mothers help their children to be selfish. 
Thus, very unselfish mothers often have the most 
selfish boys. And here I wish to say very earnestly, if 
you want your boy to grow up without over-much 
thinking of himself, do not let him fa/k much about 
himself, and do not talk about him to others when he 
is present. Parents are far too careless about this. 
Do not let your children see your callers so much as is 
the custom, nor bring them forward purposely to be 
seen and spoken to. Before a child can understand 
your words, he can tell that you are drawing attention 
to himself; then it is not long before every word you 
speak about him is understood. So he finds out that 
he is a person of some importance, and very soon he 
gets to feel that it is only right and proper that he 
should be talked about and considered. Thus your 
first seeds of selfishness are sown in him! Again, 
remember that some children are naturally more 
generous than others; they do not show any propensity 
for hoarding or possessing things, to have them “for 
their very, very own,” and they willingly part with 
them. A mother is apt to call this “generosity,” and 
plumes herself upon the idea that her child is unselfish. 
But there is all the difference in the world between 
this sort of generosity and real unselfishness. Your 
generous boy gives one apple when he has got ¢wo,; or 
a toy he does not want, when he knows he has got 
another new and handsome one in sight. This is not 
unnatural or to be censured, but don’t allow yourself 
or him to imagine that he has done an waselfish thing, 
and don’t praise him for it; let it pass with as little 
notice as possible. Such generosity is often only a 
form of self-gratification. ‘Thus I heard one of your 
easy-going, generous men, one of the most ready at 
off-hand giving, talking to a friend about the hard times 
and the need for economising; “but,” said he, “men 
don’t like to give up anything as long as they can get 
it; and, by jingo, 727 have all J want!” The truer 
spirit is that of the poor little girl, who, in like hard 
times during your war and my country’s cotton famine 
was seen one wintry day barely clad, but happy in the’ 
possession of an old shawl which she offered to share 
with her little companion, saying, ‘Come under, J can 
stretch it a bit/” ‘The true test of unselfishness for all 
is not what we give, but what we give up. 


THE CREED OF LIBERTY. 
WM. ROBERTSON. 


I cOVET not what weak men love, 
Their garters, ribbons, stars, 

And all the foolish trumpery 
That’s gained in bloody wars. 


Ribbons! medals! mere baubles all, 
On such I fix my ban, : 
But hail with unfeign’d courtesy 
A true and proper man. 


I loathe the sneaking hypocrite, 
With cunning low-souled eye; 
He utters pious sentiment, 
Yet wicked on the sly, 


I do detest the wretched shams, 
In which some take delight— 
The visage long, the drawling tones, 
The bigot’s sneer and spite. 


True worth is great, but titles are 
Oft owned by arrant fools, 

Who strut with haughty insolence 
Among their servile tools, 


The pomp and pageantry of state, 
The fawning courtier’s smile, 

The homage rank receives and claims, 
Poor simple ones beguile. 


A majesty I’ve seen on earth, 
Though thrones and crowns it lacks, 
Yet stamped with Heaven’s heraldry, 
Above all courtly hacks, 


What untold wealth e’en now is spent 
On weapons made to kill, 

And deluge earth with blood of men— 
Good Lord, is this thy will? 


It cannot be; why should the few 
The many keep in thrall, 
With orphans, widows fill the land? 
’Tis superstition all. 
—LPeoples’ Journal, 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr, Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. ‘ 


“‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel” 
Al poe Pw prashing, wringing, = 7; ling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6, 10s,, carriage 
free, and trial free.” Paris Exhibition, 18/8, ‘Three silver 
medals, New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvrT. 


‘be prepared to cultivate it in others. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY.* 


I HAVE undertaken to speak a few words of sympathy and 
advice to you, my dear brothers, who are now closing your 
preparatory studies for the ministry, and are about to 
enter on the important work to which you have dedicated 
your lives. I sufficiently remember what were my feeling 
at a similar period in my own experience, to understan 
the warm hopes mixed with some anxious fears, the high 
aspirations and sanguine expectations, tempered by @ 
sense of inexperience and a consciousness of your own 
feebleness compared with the greatness of the work, with 
which you are looking forward to the career that lies 
before you. Let me then, as an elder brother in the work 
of the ministry, endeavour to recall some of the thoughts 
which have probably already occurred to your minds, 
some which.1 perceive by what I have heard to-day have 
been suggested to you by your tutors—and thus try to 
help you to realise, and fix firmly in your hearts, the feel- 
ings and resolutions which should mark this period, to you 
an all-important period in your individual history. 

In order that we may do well any work that is allotted 
to us, it is necessary that we should, at the very commence- 
ment of it, gain.a clear and distinct notion of the main 
object we have in view in that work, and that throughout 
we should keep this steadily before our minds. Every 
man whose career has been successful has had one great 
purpose, one which he has never forgotten or neglected, 
has never sacrificed to other things—one which, if not his 
sole employment, has at least been his first and chief and 
principal end and aim. Even if his object is not in itself 
a very high one, he may succeed in accomplishing some- 
thing by his unity. of purpose and fixedness of aim. 
While, on the other hand, he who allows his attention to 
be diverted from one object to another by varying Cir- 
cumstances, who fritters away his powers amid ever- 
changing pursuits, seeking now this, now that—to one 
thing constant never—must in a great measure waste his 
time and talents. When entering on the work of the 
ministry, you should do so with a clear view of what the 
main object of that work is, and you should make your 
aim in it as high a one as possible. 

You will have no difficulty in deciding that the great 
purpose of the minister is to increase religious feeling in 
the hearts of men. This marks him out as something 
more than a moral teacher; for while he has ‘constantly to 
remember and declare that there can be no true piety 
where there is not a virtuous life, he aims by his teachings 
and influence not only at regulating the actions, but also 
at reaching the springs of action, touching the mind and 
heart. It likewise distinguishes him from the mere theo- 
logian ; for while he studies and teaches theological truth, 
knowing that what men believe must have an in 
deciding what they feel“and what they are, at the same 
time he cannot rest satisfied with any acknowledgment of 
doctrine that is unaccompanied with an experience of 
devotion. It saves him from all danger of hurtful cere- 
monialism; for while he is anxious that in the public 
services of religion all things should be done decently and 
in order, he uses these only as a means, ever rememberin 
how empty and useless, and even injurious they are, if 
men rest in them, contented with the outward and the 
formal. To help his brethren to feel the constant presence 
of God, to increase in their hearts the love of their 
Heavenly Father, to enable them to realise his companion- 
ship in their daily work, to lead them to seek and welcome 
the influences of the Holy Spirit—in one word, to m. 
them more religious—this is the one principal work and 
business of the Christian minister. 5 4 

As this is the most important task a human being can 
undertake, so is it the most difficult. To address the 
intellect, to appeal to the reason, to communicate know- 
ledge, is comparatively a slight task. But to sway the 
heart, to touch the delicate chords of pious feeling, to 
produce a perception of spiritual realities, to lead the 
soul into the felt presence of God—who is sufficient for 
these things? We can but cast the seed in faith, and ask 
for God’s blessing on it, to give the increase. 

The first step is for the minister systematically and 
unceasingly to cultivate religious feeling in hi 
Unless he possesses deep and genuine piety, unless he 
knows by his own experience the power and blessedness 
of communion with God, unless he himself has the earnest 
of the spirit, he is altogether out of place in the mi A 
aad the sooner he abandons the work the better. No 
gifts of speech, no acquisitions of scholarship, no skill in 
practical work, can make a man a worthy and successful 
Christian teacher, unless these qualifications are accom- 
panied by the genuine religion of the heart. As you 
cannot kindle a fire, however plentiful and well arr 
may be the fuel, unless you have fire to apply to it, so you 
cannot produce or increase the warmth of feeling, the — 
flame of devotion, in others, unless you have them first 
in yourself. tia» 

Hence it follows that the first necessity, in the career 
now opening before you, is a watchful care and an. 
of all the right means, to foster, and maintain, and incr 
your own devotional spirit. If you had not already an 


experience of religion, you would not have your, 
selves to the ministry; but you must remember that such 
experience will need. to be sustained by your own 


constant efforts, by your habitual conduct, Hen: Dread 
feeling. A familiarity’ with the words and ni 


of religion may produce a diminution, rather 
increase, of its spirit; I would therefore earnestly urge 
you to guard against this, by making it your fi L 
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to this end; yet, after all, you will often find that you 
produce more effect by what you yourself are and feel, 

than by what — say and do. The general experience is 

that the men from whom we derive most spiritual benefit 

are not the most learned scholars or the most eloquent 

preachers, but the most truly religious and loving children 

of God, the men of most Christian spirit, with whom we 

come in contact. So, for those who would spread religion, 

the first, perhaps the most important prerequisite is, them- 

selves to be, in the full sense of the word, religious. 

To exercise this good influence you must cultivate a 
spirit of sympathy, with all about you, not only with the 
‘poor and suffering, but with all, enter into their feelings, 
try to understand the peculiar difficulties, wants and 
weaknesses of each. For this purpose, accustom your- 
selves truly to rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep 
with those that weep ; be ready to enter into the innocent 
happiness of the young, to share the anxieties. of the 
mature, and to meet the wants of feeble old age. Wel- 
come the sympathy others extend to you, wishing to 
receive as well as give, to derive benefit as well as offer it, 
and making your heart one with the hearts of your 
brethren. In proportion as you feel with others and ask 
others to feel with you, will you have an ever widening 
and extending influence, which you may use for good. 

The specific manner in which a minister should put 
forth his efforts, and the relative amount of attention he 
should pay to the several different parts of his work, 
must depend so entirely on the peculiarities of the par- 
ticular sphere of activity in which he is placed, that it is 
impossible to lay down any general rule. One caution, 
however, may be useful to all. Whatever you undertake, 
in connection with your ministry, do it to the best of 
your power; never be satisfied with just “getting through” 
it, performing it as an irksome task, but throw yourself 
into it, heartily and enthusiastically, determined that, 
even if it be comparatively trivial, you will do it with your 
might, as well as it is possible to do it with the powers 
God has given you. 

In order to be able to do this, beware of undertaking 
too much, engaging in too great a variety of pursuits. 
This is the most dangerous snare to a young minister. 
He is applied to for help on various sides, he sees how 
much there is to be done; he is anxious to refuse co-opera- 
tion to no worthy cause ;_ besides his pulpit work and his 
pastoral work, all kind of societies, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, literary, appeal to him, all kinds of projects solicit 
from him a helping hand. The consequence often is, that 
he soon has too many irons in the fire, has so many calls 
upon him that all cannot be well attended to. It is said 
that no man can profit by another’s experience, but that 
each must learn life’s lessons by his own mistakes and 
failures. Yet I venture to hope you may attach some 
weight to my advice, when I seek to impress upon you a 
warning that comes from my own experience. I say then, 
do not undertake more than you can do thoroughly well ; 
do not let outward work so engross you as to put a stop 
to your individual improvement, both ‘intellectual and 
spiritual ; from the various means of usefulness that your 
position may present, select those which seem most 
pry oper and for which your peculiar powers seem best 
to fit you ; let each of these be done as heartily, carefully, 
and perseveringly as though it were the one only thing 
: you had to attend to; sternly and resolutely refuse to 
} undertake more than can be thus performed. One thing 

well done is better than a dozen only half attended to. 
The concentration of effort on a limited number of objects, 
rather than the dispersion of the time and thoughts and 
strength, over a field that is wider than any one man can 
eeperly cultivate, will ensure, in the end, a greater result 
and produce a far larger amount of good. 4 

But, my friends, you must not expect to see great 
results immediately following your labours, you must not 
need apparent success to induce you to persevere. If 
only you can feel that you have faithfully done your duty, 
you must leave all else to God. We sow in faith; and 
we have to go on sowing just the same, whether the 
reaping comes late or early, whether it comes to us or to 
others. There will often be effects produced by your 
work, of which at the time you will know nothing. Those 
of us who have had many years of the ministry could tell 
you of instances in which a few words, uttered in conversa- 
tion or spoken from the pulpit, which seemed at the time 
to fall dead and produce no impression, have been dis- 
covered, many years afterwards, to have been working for 
good in the hearts and lives of some who heard them. 
As often as we meet with such instances they cheer us. 
But we must not wait for such instances or need such 
rewards in order to induce us to persevere. Convinced 
that God will allow no good effort, no Christian labour, 
to be eventually lost, we must make our work as good as 
it is in our power to make it, and whether or not for the 
moment it seems to prosper in our hands, we shall find it 
after many days. . 

To enable us to gain this singleness of purpose and 
self-devotedness of aim, it is essential that we should 
cultivate thorough-going honesty, honesty in social 

. matters, and honesty in intellectual matters. In social 
‘life we must practically protest against the shams and 
<A Beoces which render so many of the customs prevailing 


society hollow and meaningless,-and so much of the 
life of oh tp portion of the community unreal and 
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expresses opinion, or employing language in anything 
like anon-natural sense. As we have the advantage of 
perfect freedom in our pulpit utterances, it is peculiarly 
incumbent on us that we should think independently, 
each for himself deciding what are his principles and 
opinions, constantly seeking new light, constantly prepared 
to abandon old beliefs and accept new ones, if on mature 
consideration, without haste or precipitancy, there seems 
to him good reason for the change. And when we have 
arrived at a carefully considered conclusion, as to what 
is the truth on any subject, we are bound to preach boldly 
what we think true, whoever may agree with us or differ 
from us, whoever may approve of our course or may be 
offended. 

A minister who is thus outspoken and without exception 
honest as to what he believes and what he does not be- 
lieve, may sometimes find himself in opposition to the pre- 
vailing tendencies of those around him, may seem to 
alienate some members of his congregation, may sacrifice 
some temporary popularity, may for a time lose some of his 
influence. But he must run the risk of all such conse- 
quences, for if he is not thus honest, he loses himself; he 
destroys all his power of doing real spiritual work, and he 
proves himself a traitor to the God of Truth. He must 
stand on his own foundation, walk by the light of his own 
conscience, and feel himself accountable to God alone. 
If sympathy and co-operation are granted him, he will 
gladly welcome them; but he must be able to persevere in 
his work, even when sympathy and co-operation are 
denied him. If he finds outward success crowning his 
efforts, he will thank God for it; but even without such 
success, he will still take courage. If men speak well of 
him, he will find pleasure in their approbation; but if they 
blame him, provided his own conscience does not blame 
him, he will pay no heed to their censure. 

Are we to conclude then that the work of the ministry 
offers to those who engage in it no reward, beyond the 
sense of duty well done, the approval of conscience and 
of God; that it has no advantages that are immediate, and 
such as others can perceive and appreciate? On the con- 
trary, it has its own sources of joy; but they are different 
from those which attend on most other walks of life. 
Christ said to his followers, “not as the world giveth give I 
unto you;” he recompenses his ministers with their own 
reward. No large income, no wide popularity, no world- 
honoured name, no lofty station, is the prize for which you 
can hope, however successful and eminent you may be 
in the profession you have chosen. But you may have 
rewards that are higher and better than any of these. 
Your profession calls out and exercises the noblest parts 
of your nature. The intellectual pursuits and studies, the 
moral and spiritual culture which are to most men possible 
only in the intervals of business, are your business, your 
usual occupation, your daily and hourly employment all 
life long. Your work is emphatically worship. In all 
its parts, it tends, especially and directly, to call out the 
highest powers of man, to occupy his noblest energies, to 
make him wiser, better, more devout, to bring him nearer 
to God. - Is not this in itself his reward? 

Again, in all the relationships of social life, he finds 
himself happily placed. If he is a welcome visitor in 
many homes, greeted with kindly friendship alike in the 
mansion and in the cottage; if infancy smiles upon him, 
as he holds it in his arms, asking God’s blessing; if 
children flock about him with frank confidence, assured 
that he is.their sympathising friend; if the cares of the 
mature are cheered by his advice, and old age rejoices to 
have his company, even while he is still young; if he finds 
that he can bring comfort to the bed of sickness, sees the 
pale cheek flush and the dim eye brighten at his approach, 
and knows that even the hour of bereavement is made 
less dark, and the house of morning less gloomy, by his 
presence; if he feels himself the common friend of those 
who have no other bond of union, and can thus bring into 
charity with one another's hearts that would be otherwise 
divided; if every family receives him as one of themselves, 
every hand grasps his with affection, every lip welcomes 
him asa true brother; if he has accorded to him firm, 
strong, life-long friendship, alike by rich and poor, and an 
especial brotherhood of feeling uniting him with his 
fellow ministers; ifhe has this—even while he knows that 
he has but little deserved it—yet he feels that he has init 
his reward, a reward not perhaps for what he has done, 
but for what he has attempted; and could a minister rise 
to the full height, and satisfy the complete ideal of his 
office in his social relationships, such would be the affec- 
tion and confidence lavished on him by his brethren, that 
to barter these forall the riches and honours the world can 
give would be indeed a poor exchange. 

Crown these rewards with the smile of conscience and 
the approval of God, and you will feel with me, that the 
work to which we have devoted ourselves, with all its diffi- 
culties, all its disappointments, all its material drawbacks— 
for I do not forget or ignore any of these—is, spite 
of all, a great and glorious work, bringing with it a rich 
and abundant recompense, if only we can put into it the 
zeal, the power, the self-devotion and self-dedication 
it requires. 

And now, my dear brothers, I commend you to the care 
and support and blessing of God, in the course that lies 
before you. May He help you never to be weary in well 
doing, but to be steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding 
in his work; may his love abide in your hearts, may his 
Holy Spirit inspire you, may his blessing rest upon you, 
that as His children and under the influence of Christ, 
you may be faithful Christian labourers, and may finally 
have your place in the light of His countenance for ever. 


BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET.—The annual flower ser- 
vices were held on Sunday. Considering the lateness of the 
season there was a large and bright display of flowers. The 
Rey. John Wilson conducted the morning service, preaching from 
the text, ‘‘ For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers on the earth; and the time of the singing of birds 
is come.” e Rev, john Gordon, of Kenilworth, conducted 
the evening service. He delivered an instructive and suggestive 
discourse on Mark iv., 26-29. There were large congregations 
at both services, The flowers were distributed amongst the sick, 
and the wards of the General Hospital. 
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ANNUAL SOIREE TO PAST AND PRESENT 
STUDENTS. 

THE students’ soirée to past and present students 
was held in the Memorial Hall on Friday evening last, 
when there was a good attendance, among whom we 
noticed the Revs. Jas. Black (Missionary Tutor of the 
Home Missionary Board), the present and the retiring 
students, the Revs. C. H. Osler, H. Williamson, J. G. 
Slater, J. J. Wright, A. Ashworth, John McDowell, anda 
number of ladies. Aftera substantial meal the chair was 
taken by Mr. Samuel Thompson, and speeches full of 
good humour and brotherly sympathy were made by 
Messrs. W. R. Shanks, W. Mason, J. E. Stead, W. C. 
Bowie, D. Rees, Revs. J. Black, J. McDowell, J. J. Wright 
J. G. Slater, and C. H. Osler. It was especially gratifying 
to note what cordiality and good feeling the students who 
spoke manifested towards their tutors. Referring to the 
gradual development of the course of studies, many of 
the speakers expressed their gratification at the growing 
usefulness of the Home Missionary Board, and their 
confident expectations that, year by year, it would develop 
so as to meet the wants of the Unitarian body. Specula- 
tions, jocular and serious, were uttered as to the future 
possibility of lady students. A very strong feeling of 
satisfaction was expressed at the mutual fellowship of 
usefulness that was springing up between Manchester 
New College and the Home Missionary Board. Last 
year Mr. Philemon Moore went up to Manchester New 
College, and this year, through the interposition of the 
Rey. J. E. Odgers, Mr. W. C. Bowie goes up, commis- 
sioned by the students to convey a brotherly message of 
cordial greeting and good wishes to the students of the 
senior Institution. The rest of the evening was spent in 
social intercourse and amusements. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 

SCHOOL UNION. 
ON Monday evening the annual meeting of this Union 
was held in the Memorial Hall, the Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT 
in the chair. The attendance was quite as large as on 
any previous annual meeting we remember. The object 
of the Union is to foster a kindly feeling among the 
teachers of the Sunday schools in the district, and to 
communicate ideas so as to improve the method of 
teaching. 

The CHAIRMAN said that in closing the labours of the 
past year he thought they might take encouragement for 
the future, bating not one jot of faith in the object the 
had in view. Their labour was patient grinding, ugh 
not without joy. The Sunday school he felt assured would 
never lose its identity with the day school, and would 
therefore find room for diligent work on the part of the 
teachers. 

Mr. W. H. MELLOR (hon. secretary) read the report 
which stated that at nine teachers’ meetings which ha 
been held there had been an attendance of 695, or an 
average of 77, showing a decrease upon the eight meetings 
held last year of 6, a circumstance to be accounted for by 
the severe weather. The total number of teachers on the 
books. was—male 106, female 89, making total of 195. 
The total number of scholars on the books in the nine 
schools connected with the Union was 849 males and 667 
females, or a total of 1,516. The number of scholars 
above 16 years of age in seven schools (two having made 
no return), made up a total of 416. The average attend- 
ance in the mornings had been 551, and in the afternoons 
1,018. These figures showed a slight increase on those of 
the previous year. The report referred in detail to the 
work performed by the Union, and mentioned in terms of 
regret the death of the late Dr. H. J. Marcus, and the 
continued illness of Mr. George Smith. 

Mr. PARRY (treasurer) read the financial statement, 
which showed that the receipts for the year amounted to 
£71, and that after all expenses had been paid there 
remained to the credit of the treasurer the sum of £8. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and the Rev. WM. MITCHELL 
seconded, the adoption of the report and treasurer’s 
statement. The motion was passed. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the trustees of the 
Memorial Hall for the use of the building, and to the 
Chairman and office bearers of the Union. The com- 
mittee for the ensuing year were then elected, the Rev. 
J. T. Marriott as chairman, and the following gentlemen 
vice-presidents : Messrs. John Heys, E. Winser, George 
Smith, J. Wigley, David Baxter, H. Hyde, J. Bradley, 
J. H. Reynolds, and Rev. J. Freeston. Mr. Thomas 
Parry was re-appointed treasurer, and Mr. W. H. Mellor 
secretary. . 

Mr. J. H. REYNOLDS proposed a resolution asking the 
meeting to adopt a scheme for the formation of a friendly 
society amongst the members of the Union, which had 
been carefully considered, and a draft of the proposed 
rules of which were circulated in the meeting. 

The Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL seconded this motion; 
after which 

Mr. LorD proposed as an amendment: “That the 
scheme may be sent to the secretary of each school in 
the Union, with the express request that the secretary 
shall ask the teachers of each school to appoint a sub- 
committee, who shall through their secretary, and by 
consent of their teachers, report their opinion to the 
Union committee.” 

Mr. J. WIGLEY seconded this motion, and a lengthy 
discussion ensued. Ultimately, by the consent of the 
Chairman, Mr. Wigley withdrew from the amendment, 
and the original resolution was carried, Mr. Lord only 
dissenting. 


CIRENCESTER.—On Sunday last the annual religious festival 
was held in the old chapel, which was decked in a robe of 
beautiful flowers, kindly gathered by helping hands from various 
gardens and conservatories. Twoable discourses were delivered 
by the Rev. J. Crowther Hirst, of Cheltenham, and were listened 
to by large and attentive Rk As in former days 
the valued friend of ministers and con; tions, John Worsley, 
Esq., of Bristol, was present, and assisted at the offertory. The 
singing of choir and children was excellent, aided by Messrs, 
F. and Gs Newcombe and Harrison. Although the day was 
damp and showery it will be remembered with pleasure and 
with profit by young and old. 
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PEACE, foolish heart! 

Be still and complain not; 

Be all thy sorrow and pain forgot ; 
Grieved though thou art, 


Peace, foolish heart! 
No more complain ; 
God sent the pain— 

God sent the smart. 


While still above 
The bright stars shine, 
One creed be thine— 
That ‘‘God is Love.” 


One hope _be thine— 
When pain is past 
To reach at last 

A rest divine. 


Whalley Range. KATE TAYLOR. 


Che Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, JULY 11, (1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty an: 


its power, 
Witiram Evcery CHANNING 
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THE term Faith is apt to mislead when employed by 
a Unitarian. The current theology has taught the 
popular mind that Faith is passive acceptance. But 
when employed by a Unitarian, we apprehend it has 
another meaning. It then signifies a sympathetic 
attitude of the mind towards proofs already in 
existence. It.does not run counter to reason, nor 
is it intended-as a substitute for it. It is a comple- 
ment to reason, and founded uponit. It is a readiness 
of the mind to realise the fullest significance of 
available proofs, and a desire to view them in the 
most favourable light. It is not a creation of proofs, 
but a painstaking effort to realise the nature and 
bearing of such proofs as exist. 

In physical inquiries this preparation of the mind is 
not often needed, because the proofs, when once under- 
stood, produce conviction whether the intellect is 
willing or not, But in regard to the existence of Gop, 
for instance, a man must be ready to meet the proofs 
half way, to assist them, so to speak, into his mind. 
He must open his intellect and heart to every proof 
that Gop is, He must send his whole nature on an 
ardent and longing search for the footprints of the 
Creator. He knows that evidence of this kind is 
beyond the sphere of observation and experiment, and 
therefore beyond the reach of his logic. He cannot 
put them into a syllogism, because universally accepted 
propositions are derived immediately or remotely from 
impressions of the senses. It might be thought that 
our senses are too weak or too gross, that if they were 
more acute we might discover proofs of Gop’s 
existence—as we learn the distance of the moon from 
the earth, for instance. But if our senses were. in- 
creased a thousandfold in number and power, we 
should see no more of Gop than we do now. The 
customary, the familiar, the orderly sequence, we call 
“nature,” or the “natural.” As soon as we have 
given that name to anything, were it a universe a 
millionfold more complex than the one known to us, 
we turn our backs upon it, and assume that it teaches 
nothing about Gop. But the world around us and 
within us teaches everything or nothing. Why it 
exists, why it has such and such qualities, and not 
others, are a series of questions that only the idea of 
Gop can explain. But our intellects can only deal 
with what has come through the senses, and even if 
creation itself could be witnessed by us, we should 
rightly look beyond the agencies we saw in operation. 
Thus logical evidence on this subject is for ever 
unattainable. The proofs of Gop’s existence remain 
eternally outside man’s logic, and can only be appre- 
hended by Faith. 

The world of science exhibits now, and has done for 
twenty years, a fine example bearing on this point. 
The doctrine of evolution is subject to a similar 
difficulty of proof as the Being of God, though of 
course in a much lower degree. The explanatory 
power possessed by the theory is all pervading. It 
turns up everywhere. But if one understands Darwin 


) aright, it is a principle that inevitably tends to destroy 
| its own proofs. 


As a consequence, it is a faith—a 
scientific faith, and possibly may for ever so remain. 

It might be supposed that this reasoning would 
admit the Trinity, the purchase of man’s salvation by 
the blood of Curist, apostolic succession, and other 
fictions of sacerdotalism, but it must be remembered 
that these dogmas come legitimately within the opera- 
tion of the intellect. They either contradict themselves 
or are contradicted by what we know of the Divine 
government as exhibited in nature and man. It 
might be said that the existence of evil disproves the 
existence of Gop in the same way. Some philosophers 
deny the existence of evil; but, taking the usual view 
of it, a vast preponderance is due to man’s mistakes 
or neglect, and the little left that is due to nature is 


| accompanied by such a large measure of compensation 


that far less pure evil remains than is commonly 
supposed. ‘That little, as a practical matter, is a 
vanishing quantity compared to the vast amount of 
good in the world. As a difficulty of speculation it 
will serve the philosophers to wrangle over; but its 
importance as an intellectual obstacle to the belief in 
the existence of Gon is vastly overrated. When fairly 
looked in the face, it shrinks to a small exception to a 
general rule that cannot be gainsaid. 


Faith may be legitimately exercised in another 
direction. ‘There are a number of facts that will bear 
widely different interpretations equally well. The 
existence of evil may either be taken to indicate that 
the universe is governed by blind force which takes no 
account of man, or as showing that Gop’s plans are 
beyond our understanding. The existence of matter 
even is susceptible of the same double meaning—some 
maintaining there is no matter, and others as stoutly 
maintaining there is nothing else. Now, in cases of 
this kind, one can see no harm in preferring the more 
agreeable conclusion. In society men are largely 
at the mercy of each other. Their substance, their 
reputation, their happiness are in the hands of those 
about them, and there is no certainty that anyone 
will act right. Under these circumstances men can 
either be miserable from doubt or made happy by con 
fidence. In such cases, it is better for ourselves, it 
improves immeasurably the quality of human inter-’ 
course, and we are more in harmony with the facts 
of life, when we generously rely on our fellow men; 
when, in other words, out of a number ‘of possible 
faiths equally well grounded, we select the one best 
calculated to elevate man. 

Men must have faith. The limitations of-their logic 
leave them no alternative. The only matter left under 
our control is whether our faith shall be a degrading 
or an elevating one. If we prefer a. faith that leaves 
the world an empty shell, and deprives man of Gop, 
we are justly open to be’ reproached with the worst 
form of infidelity, gratuitously betraying man’s highest 
interests for a speculation that shall not only rob him 
of his happiness, but leave upon his hands the heavy 
burden of a hopeless life and a godless universe. 

J. B. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 
SERIOUS OPPOSITION. 
THERE is little reason to expect that Lord Chancellor 
Cairns’ Bill for the settlement of the Irish University 
Question will meet with general acceptance, even if 
the House of Lords should pass it. Writing to the 
Times, Mr. EpMuNp DrasrE, member for Queen’s 
County, declares that the Bill cannot be accepted as a 
settlement of the question. He says :— Without an 
endowment, either in the form of a Roman Catholic 
University College on exactly the same footing as the 
Queen’s Colleges—in which Presbyterians and Secu- 
larists possess all they demand, Protestants being pro- 
vided for in Trinity College—or the establishment of 
a university on the principle laid down in The 
O’Conor Don’s Bill, no possible settlement of the 
University Question in Ireland will have been arrived 
at.” 
attention to the fact that Ministers are fixedly opposed 
to denominational endowment in any form, and have 
made up their minds not to allow the Irish Church 
surplus to be touched for any sectarian purpose. That 
Irish opinion is adverse to the measure is clear. The 


Dublin correspondent of the Zimes, whose Conservya- | ladi 


But on this point the /7ish Times calls pointed. 


tive leanings are notorious, writing on Saturday,. 
declares that ‘‘ The fate of the new scheme for settling 
the University Question is now understood to be 
sealed by the condemnation of its inadequacy which 
has been generally pronounced by the organs of 
Roman Catholic opinion, endorsed and ratified as it 
has been by a formal resolution of the bishops. The 
suspicion is openly expressed, says the same writer, 
that it is only a lurch to catch votes, and the National 
Press calls upon the country to reject it. One of the 
most pronounced of the popular organs suggests that 
it may be a mere ‘trick for the hustings,’ and advises 
that if a measure of University education more in 
harmony with the wishes of the clergy be promised in 
order to gain support on trust, the design should be 
frustrated. The JVa¢ion counsels its friends to treat it 
with scorn, as a mockery of the claims of the country.. 
This is the general drift of the comments which have- 
been made upon it in the National journals. On the 
other hand the graduates of the Queen’s University 
look upon the scheme with the utmost disfavour, ‘as. 
one calculated to lower the standard of education.” 


Miss Susan Hancock, of Wlarrenpoint, 


Miss HANCOCK, whose decease we recorded last week,. 
was the fourth daughter of the late William Hancock, 
a successful and highly respected merchant, of Sugar 
Island, Newry, Ireland. Mr, Hancock was for many 
years Elder of the Old Presbyterian Congregation, of 
High-street, under the ministries of the Revs. Dr. 
Malcolm and John Mitchell. He was identified with 
the movement for Religious Liberty, which led to the 
withdrawal of seventeen congregations from the then 
Synod of Ulster, and always zealous for the freedom 
and purity of Gospel truth ; ever willing to extend to 
others the liberty which he claimed for himself, for he 
was never known to refuse a subscription towards the 
building of a House for the worship of God. In 
conjunction with the Rey. A. J. Malcolm, he was 
instrumental in getting up a Lancasterian School in 
Newry. ‘The establishment of the Savings’ Bank and 
also of the Fever Hospital was largely due to his 
zealous exertions. ‘There was, in fact, nothing that 
had for its object the amelioration of human misery 
or the welfare and happiness of society to which he 
was not a liberal and cheerful contributor. In 1789 
he was enrolled a member of the Merchants’ Corps of 
Volunteers ; and when, in 1840, he was summoned to 
his eternal rest and reward, every sect and party of the 
community bewailed the loss ; the general feeling was 
that a wise and kind friend and an active promoter of 
their happiness had been removed from their midst. 
Miss Hancock, the subject of this brief notice, is 
the last but one of a large family who, like their 


parents, were zealous and active in every work. 
Of this excellent lady, whose recent de so many 
of those who knew her affectionately deplore, the 
writer feels he could say much, but, kn s he 


does that she would desire no panegyric, he refrains 
from all such attempts. In her nahais and the 
needy have lost a true friend ; benevolent and active 
through a long life, a veritable ‘ Dorcas,” always 
unostentatiously striving to promote the comfort and 
well being of others. In the faith which we, as the 
truest representatives of the first Christians, hold, our 
departed sister was a firm believer. This faith was to 
her in the final hour of her departure (as it has been 
to myriads of others) an anchor sure and stedfast, 
entering into that within the veil. As she lived, so 
she died. ‘ Her end was peace.” 

Her mortal remains were interred in the family 
vault of the ancient burying ground of St. Patrick’s 
Church—the scene of the labours of the celebrated 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor of pious memory. On Sunday 
last an impressive funeral discourse was red in 
the church at Warrenpoint (of which Miss Hancock 
was a member) by the resident minister, the Rey. J. 
F. Kennard. : 


MALTON: ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, — 
So “ 


THE anniversary of this chapel (the interior of 
once one of the most uncomfortable and forbid 
which is now one of the most beautiful in the te 
celebrated on Sunday and Monday, June 22nd ani 
On Sunday there were speci n wi 
Rey. Joseph Lee, of Barnard Castle, and } ‘ 
York, too pesainent parts. In the morning ft 
ve an address to a fair number of hear 
lace; in the afternoon Mr, Bell p 
congregation in the chapel ; ‘in 
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some time, was held in the Temperance Hall, the stalls 
being presided over by Mrs. Spiegelhalter, Mrs. Hudson, 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, Mrs. Lucas, Miss Severs, and Miss Spaven. 
A public tea was afterwards held in the Temperance Hall, 
the tables being presided over by the following ladies: 
Mrs. T. Read, Mrs. R. Calvert, Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. Wilson, 
Miss Spaven, Mrs. T. Hudson, Mrs. Sutcliffe, Miss A. 
Wilson, Miss L. A. Spaven, and Miss Hall. 

In the evening a public meeting, which was well 
attended, was held in the chapel. 
borough, presided, and on 


ork), Rey. J. Lee (Barnard Castle), and Rev. J. Sutcliffe 
Malton). 
a few remarks, and then 

Alderman MATHERS said he did not know that he 
could strike out anything new in respect to the Unitarian 
body, who were of all people professing to be religious 
noted for their individuality, and although some people 
thought that a peculiarity of savage life, savages they 
were content to remain in that respect. As they were 
aware, Unitarianism embraced many classes—ranging 
from the Conservative to the heterodox, but they should 
keep before the world the fact that they had liberty in 
the broadest and highest sense. It was necessary for 
those who had been awakened in their theological minds 
that they should have in veritable truth absolute freedom 
theologically and intellectually speaking. They were told 
that some of the orthodox bodies had this liberty. They 
had liberty, but not a straightforward, downright, earnest, 
consistent liberty. They might have liberty, but it was 
inconsistent liberty. Sadly too much was made of the 
differences in their body. If they would let these matters 
drop, they would be far more united, but the extent. to 
which this feeling was carried against the advanced school 
made the breach wider. They might just as well try to 
dam up the waters of Niagara as to stop intellectual 
research. They should try to find the points on which 
they could be at one, and then there would be an under- 
current of common sense, heart, feeling, and religion, 
which would be sufficiently strong to flow through all our 
large cities and smaller towns, to cleanse some of the 
worst of our social and religious evils. The sooner the 
world was roused to a thorough belief that it was not by 
trying to induce all to think alike on theological matters, 
but that it was in our acting shoulder to shoulder and 
heart to heart that the great regeneration of the world 

° would have to come, the better would it be. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. LEE was the next speaker, and he took for 
his subject, “ How to build up a Christian Church.” He 
expressed his pleasure at the earnestness and unity 
exhibited amongst the members here, and said he felt at 
home in Malton on being introduced to that beautiful 
place of worship. In conclusion, Mr. Lee spoke of the 
need he at first thought they had for an organ or har- 
monium, and he thought they would ultimately get one, 
but at present they did not seem to need one, as a choir 
like theirs gave music of the right sort. It was a great 
mistake to think the preacher was everything, for music 
had a great deal to do with their success. 

, The Rey. DENDY AGATE, B.A., next spoke on “The 
importance of definiteness in religious teaching.” It was 
often said that Unitarians did not know what they believed. 
It was very desirable to make up their minds pretty 
distinctly, and not be afraid to tell other people what they 
think, and to consider whether an outspoken expression 
of their own opinions might not often be of service to 
others. They ought all to aim at definiteness and straight- 
forwardness. if they had a conference or something of 
that sort to govern them they might be afraid to speak 
out their opinions, but those who had so much religious 
liberty could surely speak for themselves. Definiteness 
in their teaching was very important to the young people 
in their families and in their schools, and on this point he 
spoke with great effect. 

The Rev. C. WELLBELOVED gave an address on “ What 
are the foundation doctrines of the Christian religion?” 
There was a great difference, he said, between principles 
and doctrines, though people often confused them. A 
rinciple was a thing eternally true ; but a doctrine was a 
va statement or apprehension of some underlying 
. truth, and was therefore essentially transient and subject 
to fluctuations with the degrees of intelligence. There 
were certain principles fundamental, not only to Christi- 
anity, but to all religions. Each church believed its own 
creed, or ritual, or organisation to be fundamental, and so 


le were perplexed. They must come to those under- 
ore truths which were not affected by the outward 
expression. A Churchman thought episcopacy -funda- 
mental, and so it was to an Episcopal Church, but not to 
| religion. So baptism was fundamental to a Baptist 
Church, but not to religion; and a divine order of the 
iesthood was fundamental to any church that claimed a 
ial and divine appointment for its ministers. Christ’s 
j¢ct was not to organize a church or a creed, but he 
‘up and gave an impetus to that great divine scheme 
ished for its object the sanctification and purification 
ae human race, bringing men nearer to God. The 
lamental principles of religion were—God, duty, and 
aortality. Truth had visible exponents in the churches 
. in religious literature, but these were merely agencies, 
must be ada to suit the changing circumstances 
conditions of mankind. Our doctrine was our state- 
ighest conviction of the truth. 
: ___ The Rey. J. SurcLirre then spoke on the “Unsettled 
i state of thought at the present time, and the 
of the liberal Chri ministry in reference thereto.” 
unsettledness, he said, was showing itself in almost 
sy ler apron g There was scarcely a minister in connec- 
— tion any body of people but had a latent feeling that 
something was on underneath, 
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Mr. PADLEY, of Scar- , 
e platform were also the , 
following gentlemen: Alderman Mathers (Leeds), Rev. | 
Dendy Agate, B.A. (Scarborough), Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved | 


After an opening hymn the CHAIRMAN made | 


THE RECENT EXAMINATIONS. 
MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
AT the meeting of the general committee the following 
report of the examination sub-committee was presented 

and adopted :— ° 

The results of the recent examination, held on April | 
7th, 8th, and 9th, 1879, have already appeared in the 
Unitarian Herald, and have been reprinted in a sheet for 
circulation among the associated schools. These results | 
may be conveniently summarised in the following table: 


Pass Division. 


RALD. 


Subject. | No. Pre-| i & rst end / 
Group. Grade. | sented, || & Q | Class. | Class. | Failed. | 
ES ; —— s ys Bi 
Advanced | 46 || 8 II 20 7 
L 
Elementary | 159 2r 47 54 37 
Advanced 35 9 15 8 3 
II, 
Elementary | 139 18 39 43 39 
Advanced 24 3 10 5 6 
III. 
Elementary 92 T4 39 32 7 
Advanced 105 20 36 33 16 
Total 
Elementary | 390 53 | 125 | 129 83 
Grnd Total] Both 495 73 | 161 | 162 99 
P t 8 } : 
— age 14. 32.5" | 32.7 20 
Total Passed 396=80 per cent, 
Total Passed 1878, 348 62 93 | 135 58 
Percentage 17.8 | 26°7 | 38°8 | 16°7 
Weegee 


_——<—<< 
Total Passed 290=83°3 per cent 


This gives the total number presented as 495, of whom 
396 satisfied the examiners and passed; 73 in the honours 
division, 161 in the first class, and 162 in the second class 
of the pass division. The numbers last year were 348 
presented, 290 passed ; 62 in the honours division, 93 in 
the first class, and 135 in the second class of the pass 
division. 

As to the quality of the answers, some of the examiners 
have expressed themselves as very agreeably surprised, 
finding them much better than they had expected, and in 
several cases the papers have been remarkably good. 


It is a matter for great regret that it has been found 
necessary to reject 13 candidates, in two different subjects 
but from the same school, on account of their having 
copied their answers from one another. It is earnestly 
hoped that the mention of this fact will prevent the recur- 
rence of any such cases in the future, but it has been 
thought desirable to introduce into the regulations for the 
next examinations a condition as to the distance by which 
the candidates shall be separated from one another during 
the examination. 


The permission allowed to the schools to select their 
own subjects and books for examination in place of those 
proposed by the Association has been so largely used as 
to cause much additional labour in the preparation of 
papers and the conduct of the examination. Without 
any desire to restrain the schools in their choice of sub- 
jects and books, it may here be mentioned that the list 
proposed by the Association is very carefully revised 
from year to year, and much care is taken that the most 
suitable subjects and books shall be placed upon it. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that in making their selection 
teachers will give due consideration to the recommenda- 
tions thus made by the Association. 

In a few cases it has happened that when papers of 
questions have been prepared at the request of particular 
schools, no candidates presented themselves at the 
examination, Though in most of these cases the cause of 
the mistake has been satisfactorily explained, it is hoped 
that the schools will endeavour to co-operate in reducing 
the labour and cost of these examinations to a minimum. 

In conclusion, the thanks of the Association are due to 
the following ladies and gentlemen who have kindly acted 
as examiners :—Mrs, Dowson, Miss F. E. Cooke, Miss C. 
A. Martineau ; Revs. J. Freeston, R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 
C. T. Poynting, B.A., Dendy Agate, B.A., C. D. Bad- 
land, M.A., A. Chalmers, G. H. Vance, B.D., J. T. 
Marriott; and Messrs. E. Clodd, F.R.A.S., J. H. Poynting, 
M.A., B.Sc., S. Beeley, and J. Reynolds. 


BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER CHURCH,—The floral service 
was held here on Sunday last. An abundance of greens and 
flowers tastfully arranged made the place bright and sweet. 
Although the weather was very wet, the church was quite full, 
the children occupying the centre. The Rev, J. J. Wright spoke 
specially to the children, 

NoTrinGHaM: Curist CHURCH.—Great encouragement has 
been given to the teachers at Christ Church by the fine congrega- 
tions and the substantial collection of £13. 11s. 5%d., which 
marked their anniversary on the 22nd of June. e Rev, J. 
Page Hopps was the preacher, and his services and addresses 


were of a nature to inspire his hearers with renewed zeal and 
hope. In the afternoon Mr, Goodacre addressed a good muster 
of scholars and parents. 
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MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT: THE MODEL TRUS1 
DEED. 
THE Rev. J. C. LUNN, after thanking the members of the 
Conference for electing him to the presidency, said :— 
In one of the laws of this Conference it is stated that your 
president should, in his inaugural address, notice some of 
the signs that make for theological and religious advance- 
ment and declension, and allude to means and methods 
which may throw glimmerings of light upon the ways of 


| the toilers on rough and stony roads. The late discussion 


on the freedom of our pulpits has so many issues, it must 
do something towards modifying the assumptions of 
ministers and the assurance of congregations. As our 
ministers are neither priests, nor under the rule of State 
decrees and Ecclesiastical assemblies, they are free to 
decide what spiritual aliment they will take and give. No 
law, civic or divine, sets a limit to theological inguiry. 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther” is for the inner 
consciousness and capacity to settle. Still, congregations 
have their rights and privileges, and in their sense of the 
fitness of things, may determine what is and what is not 
good and proper for their souls. The pulpit is not a 
rostrum, and the chapel is not a public platform, therefore 
some affinity must exist between the preacher and the 
people. Mental controversies between them will not 
stimulate to pure and righteous living. Spiritual worship 
is not consistent with antagonisms. Conflicting emotions 
in religious services must hinder the souls of the 
worshippers from ascending into the region of light and 
love, where they would fain live with the Holy One.. A 
trust has been imposed and accepted which ought to be 
more binding than legal subscriptions. If, therefore, 
certain great fundamental religious principles, certain 
pre-conceived views concerning God and man, no longer 
exist between the spirits of those who assume to be 
leading, and those who profess to be led, honour impera- 
tively demands that a change be made. Congregational 
communion with God is of higher and vaster moment 
than personal dignity or personal freedom. 

The Model Trust Deed is one of our open questions, 
It is certain that one generation cannot extenuate or 
curtail for another, in points of belief or action. A draft 
deel must be simply suggestive. In this matter some 
one of the ancient classic mottoes may be our type. The 
coming generations will decide for themselves, and we 
may as well leave some little stroke of wisdom behind us, 
something for respect and instigation, instead of bewilder- 
ment and litigation. 

Something as useful to our churches might be given as 
this draft deed. An architectural model—a design in 
accordance with the fixed laws of light, of sound, and ‘of 
beauty—would be of as much worth. Modifications of 
plans would, of course, be left to the means of congrega 
tions requiring new churches, but, whether grandeur 
elegance, or simple utility be desired, whether columns 
spires, decorated roofs, ornamental arches, and rich 
adornment, or a plain simplicity be ordered, we would 
have a building suitable for the worship of God and the 
service of. man, instead of the barns, railway arches, 
caverns and crypts, which are by courtesy called churches 
and chapels, with their unwholesome exhalations and 
their mysterious echoes, stifling atmospheres, or currents 
of air laden with bitter winds. We do not say that “God 
speaks through abler voices, as He dwells in statelier 
shrines,” but true principles of design, harmony of propor- 
tion, some grace of colour and form, a pervading tone of 
beauty, light and solemnity, stimulate the soul to thoughts 
and feelings more akin to the glorious influences of the 
great source of every good. God meant the soul to have 
these aids. He helps it by the splendour and grace of 
his visible creation, and we cannot without injury to our 
highest religious life have our sense of harmony and 
beauty and pleasant impulses put aside by the conditions 
now so common in some of our places of public worship. 


AN OUTLOOK AT THE TIMES. 

The signs of the times seem to warrant hope that light 
is breaking over the mountain tops of Ecclesiastical 
worlds. The sermons preached by advanced clergymen 
and ministers, and the articles written by leading laymen 
of Established and Nonconformist Churches, tend to a 
more liberal and intelligent state of religious thought, 
which must make our own missionary work more successful 
in the future. In his University sermon, on the essentials 
of Christianity, at Oxford, by the Master of Balliol, the 
preacher paid but little regard to the Creeds of Councils 
and to Ecclesiastical Articles, declaring that the essentials 
of religion are ever the same, that the religion of Jesus 
Christ was in his life. “God is a spirit,” quotes the 
Professor, “and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” “ Love the Lord thy God.” “Do 
as ye would that men should do to you.” Church Con- 
gresses have been in controversy about a revision of the 
Bible. Even in the Established Church itself the Prayer 
Book has become a subject for partisanship. Subjects 
long deemed inviolable are now open to criticism, and 
religious light may be observed stealing into the obscurity 
of the confessions and creeds of scholastic theologies, so 
that many may read them as they truly are, mistaken 
outbursts of fanaticism, priestly devices, safety valves, 
perhaps, for arrogancy and folly. One ray of the light, 
which is for every man’s enlightenment, once falling on 
these things, its quickening power must be felt, and we 
are thankful to know that good work will be made easier 
and more abundant by this regenerating ray. The 
statue of the Laocoon suggests the struggle that once 
took place between the manhood of our race and the 
serpent-like evil of ecclesiastical domination. Now an 
ancient prophecy is being fulfilled, and this sepent’s head 
is being bruised. We will, with God’s help, haye it so. 
From Scotland and Ireland, aye, even from Rome itself, 
there are a sign and a voice crying for personal liberty 
to be, and to do, and to utter, as the better part of man 
shall feel to be righteous. In “the city of the soul,” 
where glory is not altogether a thing of the past, where 
a5, ae cent churches and rare libraries and glorious 
galleries appeal so strongly and so strangely to the inner 
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sense, a Protestant may utter his simple word of truth and 
wisdom, and we may be assured that such a word will be 
a help in the work we have to do. nF 

Let any who need assurance that the spirit of the world 
has changed for the better, visit Geneva, and compare her 
past with her present. “Burnt at Geneva to the honour 
and glory of God,” says the inscription under the portrait 
of the martyred Servetus. What profound reverence this 
inscription records for the man who was condemned to 
die! This Spaniard’s death to add to the honour and 
glory of God! Now from that Cathedral pulpit where 
Calvin—the stern, inflexible, invincible persecutor—stood, 
denouncing and condemning all who differed from him- 
self, whose will was law to the consciences, and death to 
the bodies—and, perhaps, destruction to the souls—of so 
many in the civilised world, a word of gentle, Christian 
love and life may be heard almost any week. Where 
Voltaire could raise a church, and endow it with his 
shameless egoism—‘“ Voltaire has built this to God;” 
where, avowing his scepticism and libertinism, he could 
drive Rousseau into exile, and have his works burned by 
the hangman; where statecraft, priestcraft, and hatecraft 
ruled for man’s degradation and misery, right loyal 
labourers have been working, and Geneva, one of the 
freest and most enlightened of cities, is truly represented 
by its arms and motto—an eagle, with a key, soaring 
towards the sun, inscribed by its verified monogram: 
“Light after Darkness.” 


TRUTH IN ALL CHURCHES. 


In our missionary work we hope to prove that it is not 
in any spirit of antagonism that we enter upon this 
seemingly imperative labour. We have no desire to deny 
the good that is in any church.* We feel that there is 
more truth than error, more purity and divineness than 
can be shadowed by erroneous doctrine, in every form of 
Christian belief; yet, thinking that we have a word of 
more righteous import than any other church, we strive to 
justify our conviction by our work amongst others. We 

ve to show that the greater churches do violence to 
common sense sometimes, when trying to bear witness to 
Christianity—that their definitions are, as Max Miiller 
once illustrated, as if they said “a stone is a stone, yet 
not quite a stone.” In taking a cursory view of some of 
the leading doctrines of the popular sects, it is only right 
and fair to see how they combine truth and good with 
error and evil, otherwise we may run the risk of idealists, 
and preach vainly to a world knowing better than we 
know where God abides. 


In the total depravity theory, while perceiving inherent 
mistakes, we must see that when crying out of the depths 
of their darkness and despair to a God dwelling in light 
and holiness, men were so painfully conscious of their 
own vanity and error, they could not feel otherwise than 
abased and shocked. “Out of the deeps I cry unto thee, 
O Lord,” must be followed by the stlll more bitter cry, 
“My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” Often, even to the 
saints—perhaps, indeed, oftenest to them—the contrast 
between human weakness and God-like strength, between 
human folly and sinfulness and divine wisdom and holi- 
ness, must be so strong it could not be otherwise than 
that the confession should be abject, and the repentance 
overpowering as remorse and dread.. We should find our 
work issue as a dead letter without our penitential psalms. 
We may not dismiss this theory of a natural tendency to 
evil as a phantom of a disordered mind. It has its roots 
deep down in man’s experience. The false growths can 
only be exterminated by a knowledge of human nature 
and its needs. : 

Out of this doctrine that of the Atonement took its rise 
by a natural sequence of cause and effect. Means outside 
this baleful humanity could alone cleanse from evil and 
renew the religious life. Here, also, we must acknowledge 
a truth before we can convict of error. God is most 
hidden and most manifest as the human spirit is darkened 
by wickedness or enlightened by goodness. If the works 
of nature were mediators, as we believe, between the 
strife and agony of men’s souls, and God’s peace and 
blessedness, then was there a certainty that one who was 
pure and righteous would bring reconciliation between 
the wicked children of men and the gracious Lord of 
earth and heaven, by lifting the degraded out of his 
iniquity and leading into the divine light and love, where 
the all holy One abides. And so there is a truth in the 
at-one-ment theory, thougn its grave mistakes, which led 
to fatal evils, were the relinquishing of human freedom 
and human responsibility. 

Other doctrines, such as election and predestination, 
are branches from the same root, and will fall if it can be 
shown that man has power to be master over himself, and 
to be a servant of the Most High.t Here, then, our 
work is evident. It will perhaps be tedious, but it will be 
beautiful and good for ourselves, for it will be a tender 
refraining charity, and an enlightened freedom of thought 
and action. Little by little only can the couched eyes 
bear the newly-restored glories of sight—forced and 
strained, the latter state may be worse than the former. 
If in place of the old errors we can once show the light 
and peace of divine thoughts, the soul will, by its inherent 
tendency, ascend towards the purer and higher; and, 
perceiving the infinite love, rest only on the supreme 
righteousness. Thus thinking, we see how light may be 
let into the doctrines of the popular churchés, 


BAPTISMAL, CONFIRMATION, AND COMMUNION SERVICES. 


In our missionary work we will look for spiritual help in 
special services used by the great churches of Christen- 
dom. While putting aside the notion that the Baptismal 
service carries with it a power of regeneration, we need 
not disavow the fact that it is suggestive of purity, and 
even of holy life. Prompted by high motives, and con- 
ducted in a religious and simple manner, we do not know 
what divine impulses may not bejanswered. There are 
mysteries still in God’s world, and it will be a dark and 

* The axiom: ‘The whole is greater than its part,” is not more evident 


than that there are some truth and worth in every theological theory, and 
every wide practice, which have influenced the great churches of Christendom. 


+ Even the doctrine of everlasting, eternal punishment, which has blurred 
it. 


the escutcheon of ecclesiastics and theologians, has an element of 
For ever and ever sin carries with it its evil consequences, 


evil day for us, if ever we think we can reduce to sense 
services, all that is for the universe of spirits. This rite 
will surely help to make the home sacred and the church 
more at one with the sanctities of human hearts. 
The pure,water may not be more than a symbol, and to us 
itis only this; but suggesting that the child is pure, it may 
incite an ardent desire to live purely for its sake, and to 
strive to retain its purity. Itisa fine religious feeling 
which prompts the father and mother of the infant to ex- 
press this desire, that their little one may be brought into 
relation with their church and grow into strength and 
grace with the community of the faithful to religious con- 
victions and personal freedom. ‘Thought and feeling are 
lifted up into the higher region of love and light; and no 
wave of pure Christian desire can pass over the life 
without leaving rich results behind. 

So also the Confirmation service has a place of tair 
meaning for religious consciousness. It has had its 
cavillers. But every divine privilege and every devout 
duty that men have taken up with enthusiasm] have been 
denounced as worthless by some persons. That only 
shows that some people do not look into the great deeps 
of human life. It is a grand and solemn thing for young 
men and young women to take upon themselves, before 
the eyes of the world, the responsibilities of their lives; to 
avow their determination to go forth as well armed as 
may be for the battle that is before them, resolved to do 
their best as Christian men and women. We have not 
too much heroic utterance of this kind, and we must be 
unwisely bold and arrogant if we strive to make good our 
cause as Christian teachers, by setting a black mark 
against these truly beautiful and sanctifying rites, when 
we give them our own interpretation. 

The Communion service is now a subject for contro- 
versy. Whatever views there may be concerning it 
amongst us, some congregations think they can attain 
their ideal of life and its obligations without this observ- 
ance. Strange work, indeed, some ofthe sects have made 
of this rite; but why should anyone seize upon the most 
material, or the most extravagant of its aspects to raise a 
controversy. Some may object to the symbols and the 
use made of them, but such objections only point to the 
fact that men’s minds are too ready to rest upon the 
material, and that their souls are not yet winged by 
the purer desires and affections which are the things 
signified. Many who would gladly commemorate ina 
public way the life or death of Socrates or Shakspeare, of 
Washington or Cromwell, of Galileo or Milton, of Faraday 
or Stephenson, object to join in this service, which recalls 
the grandest heroism and the truest and most universal 
devotion. He who feels secure on a high, bleak, and un- 
buttressed point, may yet reel and fall; and though he 
may take pride in showing how bold and unsupported he 
may be, how self-sufficient and self-defiant, he must not 
look too far or too proudly about him, least of all must he 
presume to lead others to his perilous, isolated peak. 

These services seem, with others, that are cavilled at, to 
have lost some of their original significance, and much of 
their power; but as they have been blessings to the religious 
world, we should be vain to act as if we were independent 
of their best help andmeaning. Seeing that they are still 
vital for good, we offer a plea for their careful and reverent 
consideration. 

As we look on human organisations and speculations 
that are laden with changes, let us ask God for the graces 
of His renewing spirit that we may strive after the ever- 
lasting and eternal faith and love, for faith is everlasting, 
as it is of the Infinite Lord, and love is eternal, as it is the 
bloom of all that is best, and then that worship, which is 
the sacred relation between the soul and its divine source, 
will be vital and never ending. 
new hopes, new life, and a never ending, holy joy. 


After lunch in the lecture room of the Memorial Hall, 
the Rev. J. C. LUNN again took the chair, and a question 
which had been raised for discussion at the morning’s 
meeting came up for consideration, as to the wisdom of 
opening, under the auspices of the Conference, a place for 
Unitarian worship at Bradford, a suburb of Manchester. 
Some were of opinion that the movement at Barrow-in- 
Furness ought to have beena success, and that Blackburn 
ought to be provided with a mission room as well as 
Douglas in the Isle of Man. 

UNITARIAN SERVICE AT BRADFORD, MANCHESTER. 


As to Bradford the secretary reported that a room could 
be got for under £8 a year, and on the motion of the 
Rev. J. T. MARRIOTT, seconded by the Rev. JOSEPH 
FREESTON, it was resolved that the report on the subject 
be approved, and that the committee be empowered to 
commence the work at Bradford. Some of the friends 
thought that hard working Unitarians should have atten- 
tion before holiday making ones. 


UNITARIAN SERVICES FOR DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 


It was also resolved, on the motion of the Rev. J. 
FREESTON, seconded by the Rev. T. B. BROADRICK, 
that it be an instruction to the committee to make in- 
quiries as to the desirability of undertaking missionary 
work at Douglas in the Isleof Man. In the course of the 
discussion Mr. Freeston urged that it was exceedingly 
desirable that Unitarian services should be held at all the 
watering places. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


The Rev. H. WILLIAMSON appealed for an increased 
circulation of Young Days. This raised the question as 
to the suitability of that publication for the children of our 
Sunday schools. Some thought the writing in that publi; 
cation was hardly adapted for young people, while others 
warmly approved of it, and supported Mr. Williamson’s 
appeal. ‘This terminated the business part of the Confer- 
ence, when it adjourned ill Friday. 

READING OF PAPERS. 


On Friday the members of the Conference assembled 
at ten o’clock, when the Rev. iB C. LUNN again took the 
chair. There were present—Revs. W. Agar, E. Allen, 
J. Black, M.A., T. B. i Chalmers, W. G. 
fet 65 C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., G. Fox, J. Freeston, 
Noah Green, E. W. Hopkinson, David Matts, W. 


Thus we shall ever find . 


Mellor, J. T. Marriott, W. Matthews, W. Mitchell, J. 
McDowell, J. Moore, C. H. Osler, R. Pilcher, B.A. J. 
Pollard, H. W. Perris, G. Ride, A. Rushton, J. Russell, 
H. Rylett, J. G. Slater, W. S. Smith, R. C. Smith, W. 
R. Smythe, S. A. Steinthal, H. Thomas, E. Turland, W. 
J, Taylor, ‘H. Williamson, J. J. Wright, and Mr. John 
Phillips. 

The proceedings having been opened by prayer by Rev. 
W. Agar, the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON read a paper on 
“The Religious Value of a Study of Nature,” which we 
reserve for a future number. An earnest discussion 
followed in which the Revs. Andrew Chalmers, Richd. 
Pilcher, Wm. Mitchell, H. W. Perris, and C. C. Coe took 
part. This paper was followed by one on 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK 


by the Rev. J. T. Marriotr. He said—My them 
around which I have hastily grouped a few cherishe 
ideas is, that the central principle of public religion, if I 
may use such a phrase, is active philanthropy, and that 
the philanthropic-side of our activities needs much more 
attention and support than it is receiving. I sometimes 
ask what is the use of all our preaching, what should 
be the guiding inspiration of it, and to what end do our 
words go out into Christendom, Sunday after Sunday? 
And I can only find one answer. It is not to keep a 
merely conventional church alive as a subscription to the 
sum of social good manners; it is not to explain the 
scientific hypothesis of God to persons who have got 
doubt and knowledge on the brain; it is not to indulge 
the people in brilliant nothings about another world, except 
as that world sheds its comfort and light and help on this; 
it is to save men’s souls, if we may retain the old phrase, 
by arousing moral and spiritual enthusiasms. We have 
nothing really to preach but the life, the spirit out of 
which spring works of faith and love. All things else are 
so many aids to this one thing needful. The raison d’étre 
of our position is the twofold desire of a higher soul in 
ourselves and of service of others in their need. And the 
higher soul in ourselves will be best attained not by direct 
quest, but by the deeper consecration of our lives to the 
good of the world. So that, like the bishop who had no 
time to think of saving himself, so much were his neigh- 
bour’s ills pressing on him to be thought of, we might 
wisely sum up our whole business as the furthering of 
practical sympathy for human life around us. In other 
words, we are nothing if we are not philanthropists in 
some form. If the world in its sins and sorrows is not 
our first remembrance, and helpfulness of word and life our 
first study, we do not possess the key to the noblest 
activities in the kingdom of heaven. When the rich man 
came to Christ and asked what he should do to inherit 
life eternal, the answer significantly was that, over and 
above keeping the commandments, the choicest will of 
heaven consisted in this: that he should sell all he had 
and give unto the poor, and follew Christ in his going 
about and doing good. é 
By philanthropy, however, I do not mean a literal 
fulfilling of Christ’s injunction to the rich man. There 
were local reasons at the moment for putting the love of 
others in such a way; and the bidding perhaps does not 
aprly word for word in this Hall to-day, first because we 
may not belong to the class who have riches, and secondly, 
because the world has other needs than those of ministry 
to the poor. Plainly the rich man in the story, despite 
many good qualities, was one of those who lean upon the 
selfish satisfactions of wealth. He that led a life of 
honourable obedience to the Mosaic commandments, and 
that was a good deal. But the Master saw how the 
besetting sin lurked in him—the besetting sin of not bein 
ready to communicate with a generous hand the outwa’ 
blessings which had been showered upon him by what 
often looks like the freak of Providence if such a contra- 
diction of terms may be allowed. Therefore was the 
answer to the rich man’s question the startling entire 
repudiation of wealth for the sake of others who run short 
of daily bread. To us, if we could have asked Christ 
what we in our turn must do to inherit eternal life, the 
reply would not have been quite the same in the words 
thereof ; but it would have been the same essentially ; it 
would have contained the grand philanthropic idea in 
some aspect closely related to our new surroundi and 
in the eternal Spirit ofit. Christ would have the 
love of mankind deeply shed abroad in our hearts, and 
working itself out in deed, as the pre-eminent requisite. 
And, though-I do not superstitiously accept the dictum 
because it is Christ’s, I find the most divine endorsement 
of my definition of the religious life and the church as the 
mission of practical good to men, in that teaching and that 
holy career, which still form the main historical power of 
our preaching. ? 
Now, in our preaching we surely have some influence 
in the direction I am speaking of—more influence than 
we have hitherto exercised. I am aware of the aj 
with.- which preaching is listened to and gs 
acquiesced in by a large proportion of 
women who attend church or chapel. But th 
some, I would fain believe many of our 
do try to make earnest cause of our wi 
who are largely influenced by their tone © 
moved to action and good works under the 
impulse of the pulpit—if we make the pulpit the 
moral and spiritual power, I shall not soon fc 
remark offered to me by one of our lay friends in 


ing of the impression made on his mi 
say on his soul, by the sermons of a U 
now old and honoured after a rich and life-lon 
He said in wee Ras, frome | feel uneasy till y« 
some act of love for man to s 


me such a description in 
Christian work and worship; i 
the preacher’s voice. It seemed to ¢ 
donum of the ers usefulness, 


urge the constarit Appealing same churche 
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vain. But I mean that, in our own souls this thing being 
pre-eminent, the burden of it should lie upon all we say 
the light of its enthusiasm radiate from the whole gist and 
manner of our ministrations, in such a way as to make 
our friends uncomfortable in neglecting the Father's busi- 
ness. I need not remind you that philanthropy, like every 
beautiful thing of God, is a simple religious instinct, a 
heavenly emotion in the heart, before it takes to itself the 
manifold external shapes by which it is commonly recog- 
nised. It is less our work as preachers to arrange the 
details than to awaken the feeling—to keep the fire of life 
and love alive, to make the very atmosphere of the church 
vital to the idea that we who are strong with any gifts, 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. Let our altars 
become the spot on which we vow to be helpers of man- 
kind; let them be consecrated by the custom of receiving 
the sacrifices of our devotion, the righting of wrongs, and 
waging war with darkness and sin and misery. 
_ Further, our public association with Christian agencies 
uman progress, gives us a position amongst the world’s 
benefactors which, but for this, we could not hope to 
possess. As ministers of Christianity peculiar trusts and 
opportunities are placed in own hands. There is a cer- 
tain amount of respect—perhaps artificial respect—given 
to us from the mere accident of our being members of 
the cloth. I do not speak slightingly of this, though I 
have used a slang expression that carries too much truth 
in it. There are good points even in the superstitious 
view of the minister’s being an office quite unique, and 
somewhat removing him from the ordinary plane of 
human kind. In a small town, where everybody knows 
everybody else, it is not difficult on this very ground for 
our minister to become prominent in all the public 
operations of reform and blessing, nor even to start a new 
one where it may seem desirable. Indeed, in the case 
referred to, it is not only easy to be identified with 
such movements, but to some extent, it is almost a neces- 
sity to keep oneself going. There is nothing else outside 
one’s church duties to think about; and soit comes to pass 
that every minister in a small town is, by his very circum- 
Stances, known as a bit of a reformer where the place is 
small enough to be lightened by his little candle. But 
how little a candle he often is; I mean how slow, how 
mechanical and commonplace often is his spirit of human ity. 
Considering the large proportion of powerhehas over public 
affairs, how meagre is his doing, how poor his fame in 
this capacity, The dissenting minister, and still more the 
emancipated Unitarian minister, ought to bear a name 
Synonymous with thoughts of human advancement, 
synonymous with special exertion for assuaging hardship 
and brightening the face of society. How can he read on 
Sunday for his first lesson those holy promises we all 
delight to read, of the highest dream of brotherly love at 
wa fulfilled in the earth; how can he read the sweet, 
awful words of Christ committing evermore to his disciples 
the trust of his Gospel for the halt and lame and blind, 
for his second lesson, and forget the duty laid upon him 
to uplift “the fallen things” of the people, to be a practical 
leader of men to “sweeter manners, purer laws,” and the 
“omen ae of righteousness? In our large towns, like 
chester, where the schemes and labours of benevolence 
are multiplied, it is not so easy to be closely identified 
with any particular operations. It is a touch-and-go 
__ existence; so many things demand our care that no time 
___ and little energy are left for the following of one’s chosen 
__ Ways and special aptitudes; it requires longer apprentice- 
ship, as it were, to learn the trade in the larger establish- 
ment. But, on the other hand, the avenues of usefulness 
are increased, and it is a crying evil if we are not often to 
the fore in movements which have at heart the recovery 
of human life from the spoiling grasp of sin and mis- 
fortune. 
There are dangers, no doubt, in this sort of service. 
__ Many men, burning with benevolent desires, have laid 
__ themselves open to the charge of pauperising people by 
___ what is known as almsgiving. They have taken the 
stranger in, according to the precept, and the stranger— 
putting it profanely—has returned the compliment by 
taking them in, in another fashion. During the recent 
distress in Manchester it was a good speculation for men 
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_ and women to leave their regular employment and impose 
n the charitably disposed. I was myself a victim. 
Almsgiving, no doubt, is a bad fashion; but sympathy, 
the sympathy it implies with the poor, the unfortunate, 
the straylings of life, still remains a beautiful portion of 
the Christian creed. What we have to do is to seek to 
lift men and women out of their degradations, and shed 
on them the light of self-respect; to make them men and 
* women. Money is by no means the hag ire element in 
that process—indeed it might almost be left out of the 
question. Thrift, sobriety, love of home, and such things 
are the ultimate qualities on which human happiness is 
based; and how to clothe these qualities in the most 
practically attractive colours is the chief thing for us to 
mind. Among the institutions that have worn well and 
_ established their indefeasible right to encouragement are, 
_ for the children, Sunday schools and Bands of Hope; 
for the upgrown, such things -as the public museums 
_ and libraries (which should be always open), the savings 
nks, the friendly societies. A late attempt in this 
: is that which has taken shape in the coffee 
taverns, a movement destined to grow in moral usefulness. 
BD ice orienta may originate self-supporting bene- 
_ dictions; more and more should aim at doing so. 
_ I renew my for a deeper consecration to the work 
helping 


men to see God in the common things of 


ves us an advantage in regard to the broad work of 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


At the close of Mr. Marriott’s paper, the Rev. H. 
WILLIAMSON raised a lively discussion by declaring 
that, though he sympathised with the work of Bands of 
Hope, he could not ask little children to take a pledge, 
nor join Good Templars because of their secrecy. 

The Rev. WM. MircHELt also objected to the trini- 
tarianism of the Good Templars. 


Mr. D. Rees defended Bands 
Templars, and 


__ The Rev. J. FREESTON, who had been 40 years engaged 
in temperance movements, thought Mr. Williamson wanted 
more knowledge of them. 


The discussion having been closed, votes of thanks 
were carried to the readers of the papers, to the trustees 
of the Memorial Hall, and to the president of the 
Conference. 


of Hope and Good 


A COLD COLLATION 


at two o’clock was served by Mrs. Jones to the members 
in the committee room, after which good humoured 
speeches were delivered in a brotherly spirit by the Revs. 
J. C. Lunn, J. G. Slater, S. A. Steinthal, A. Chalmers, 
H. Williamson, E. Turland, and Jas. Black, and the 
Conference meetings closed. 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
—salt sonia timate Sapte mee ET eapaed dadataten , ahs 
THE BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


THE annual meeting of the Beard Memorial Union was held on 
Friday evening in the Memorial Hall. There was a large 
attendance. The chair was taken by the Rev. J. BLAcK, who 


explained the absence of the Rey. William Gaskell, president of 


the Union, who had been announced to preside, as being due to 
a slight indisposition, ; 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Union was the only institution 
in Manchester which allowed the gathering together of men 
of all opinions, where all kinds of matters could be discussed and 
social intercourse indulged in, 


Mr. W. C. Bowler (the secretary) read the annual report, 


which congratulated the members on the increasing prosperity of 


the Union. Twenty-one new members had been added to the 
list during the year; and though the severity of the winter 
interfered with the attendence at some of their meetings, yet the 
attendance had been on the whole very encouraging. Since the 
last annual meeting four ordinary meetings had been held, at 
which interesting lectures had been given and discussions had 
taken place. In spite of their progress, the committee still felt 
that the Union did not receive the support which they thouyht it 
merited. It had no sectarian limits whatever; its rules were 


absolutely free from any reference to theological opinion, whether 


heterodox or orthodox; and it was open for the discussion of any 
question—literary, scientific, political, social, religious, or 
philosophical. (Applause.) Arrangements had been made for 
several lectures and social gatherings during the next year, and 
the committee hoped to furnish a successful series of meetings, 
(Hear, hear.) : 
Mr. GOLLAND, the treasurer, said the total expenditure had 
been £17, and there was a deficit in last year’s accounts 
amounting to about £4. 
After the election of officers, the Rev. John Moore, of Swinton, 
being appointed secretary, Mr. E. GOLLAND moved a resolution 


thanking Mr. Bowie for his assiduous attention to the interests of 


the Union during his period of office, and expressing a hope for 
his success as a student of Manchester New College. The 
resolution was passed, and the business proceedings then 
terminated. 


The remainder of the evening was devoted to amusement. 
Mr. B. Brierley gave one of his amusing and touching Lancashire 
recitations. Locke’s music to ‘‘ Macbeth” was very effectively 
rendered by the Cross-street Choral Society, and Mr. William 
Wade and Mr. Harry Golland performed Charles Matthews’s 
“Two o’clock in the Morning” in admirable style. Both music 
and recitation were highly appreciated. 


CARMARTHEN, 
PRIZE DAY AT THE, PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE. 


On Thursday the 3rd inst, the presentation of prizes to the 
successful students took place at the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen. The library where the presentation took place was 
crowded with visitors and old students. 


The proceedings were opened by calling upon Mr. Collier, a 
member of the London Presbyterian Board, to take the chair, 
He said: Ladies and gentlemen, on this, my first visit to 
Carmarthen, I must say I am filled with agreeable impressions, 
as I find that everything is carried on in this College with the 
greatest care and attention, The Board of which Iam a member 
wishes to maintain a high standard of efficiency in every detail 
connected with those colleges where their ministers are trained. 
Certificates are only of value when that high level is secured. 
There is hardly a trust in the kingdom where the funds are so 
thoroughly devoted to their legitimate objects as those of the 
Carmarthen Presbyterian College. 

At the conclusion of this speech the various prizes, in money 
and books, were given to the students, many of them being 
heartily applauded as they went up. 

The Rey. T. L. MARSHALL, one of the examiners, next spoke, 
dealing with the various difficulties of college life, and wishing 
success to those who went” forth from that institution to take 
their place in the world as the religious instructors of their 
fellow-creatures, 


The Rey. J. T. WuITEHEAD, another of the examiners, 
followed with some sound practical advice, delivered with much 
humour. 

The CHAIRMAN then gave a parting word to those who had 
gained no prize that day. It was more satisfactory to deserve a 
prize without receiving it than to receive a prize without deserving 
it. 

The Rev. J. E. MANNING, another of the examiners, followed 
in a speech in which he combated some of the opinions 
advanced by the other examiners. 

Dr. VANCE SMITH then rose to present the Sharpe prizes. He 
said that all students should endeavour to perform satisfactory 
work, as the result of any other course would be disastrous to 
to them in after years, He counselled faithfulness in little things. 

Messrs Howell Lewis, Josiah Jones, and J. T. Davis then 
received the Sharpe prizes of £2. 10s. each, and Messrs Idris 


from Professor Oliver, of Brecon, the 
with prayer, 


Chairman, Messrs. Holt 
and Howcroft, of Ainsworth; and Healey and Holts, of Hey- 
wood. 
of thanks for his interesting and suggesting paper. A hymn and 
short prayer brought a pleasant meeting to a close, 
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AINSWorRTH,—On Sunday last the second meeting of the season 


of the Bury District Sunday School Union was held here, but 
owing to the unpleasant state of the weather the meeting was 
not a very large one, only about 60 persons being present. 


The 
Rev. E. Turland presided. Mr. A Hardman read a paper op 
**Some Defects in Sunday Schools.” A pleasant discussion 
followed, in which the following gentlemen took part:—The 
and Stephenson, of Bury; Greenhalgh 


The essayist replied, after which he was accorded a vote 


_ DITCHLING.—A large congregation, numbering about 200, and 
including friends from Brighton, Lewes, and elsewhere, assembled 


at the picturesque little Unitarian Chapel in this village on Sunday 
morning, when the anniversary service was conducted and sermon 


preached by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. A collec- 
tion was taken at the close, amounting to nearly £5. In 


the afternoon a tea wR | was held, to which 140 sat 
down, and at its conclusion Mr. James Broadbent, of Lewes, 
took the chair and delivered a short address, Various 


anthems were well sung by an augmented choir, and excellent 
speeches were given by the Rey. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., and 
Mr. James Thompson (Brighton School Board.) The Rev. A. 
F, Macdonald, M.A., of Lewes, and the Rey. B. L. Green, of 
Newport, were present during the day. The chapel, which was 
originally General Baptist, was built ‘in 1740, and like many old 
dissenting places of worship it has a burial ground attached. It 
was recently thoroughly repaired internally, and chairs have been 
substituted for the old-fashioned pews, 

LONDON : CARTER LANE MIssion.—The annual excursion 
of this mission came off on July 2nd. The children of the day 
and Sunday schools and the Band of Hope assembled at the 
school, and after receiving, every boy a rosebud, and every girl 
a nosegay, marched in a quiet and orderly manner to Liverpool- 
street Station, where they met the members of the Mothers’ 
Meeting, and where all took train to Buckhurst Hill. A weather 
forecast was procured from the Meteorological Office, in Victoria- 
street, Westminster, which was of a hopeful character, though 
predicting probable showers. The forecast proved wonderfully 
true. The day was fine till about four o’clock, when a shower 
drove all the children into a large tent, where tea was served 
with a plentiful supply of bread and butter and jam and cake 
and fruit. Upwards of 130 children were thus regaled, and 
about 40 adults took tea. Not an incident occurred to mar the 
general happiness, only now and again the sad thought would 
obtrude itself that this was the last occasion these happy groups 
of scholars and teachers would meet in this way. The young 
people of the Sunday school sat down to dinner with the teachers. 
Before rising a collection was made, as usual, which realised 278. 
Before starting for home the children sang several hymns, and 
the Rey. J. Taylor and Mr, Hawkins spoke a few words suitable 
for the occasion. And thus ended the last excursion of the 
Carter Lane Mission, 


OTHERHAM NEW CHURCH. 
Total Cost, £3,250, including £560 for site. 


gh hx the tle 
Rotherham Congregation........ceeeeececces eo ceeeeeeeII3Q J O 
Revs Wry, Blazeny.: HiA:-> Menister ucts aware cdwced de of ack eht 145 0 0 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association..........sseeecceecss 400 0 O 
Sheffield Subscriptions) 6... «0.0040 000000 coeece ve eoee 479 12 6 
Leeds rs wee - 18117 0 
London ” «2 + 203 10 6 
Nottingham _,, ee Secccccecceecsuecces sscdeoss $0 ta 0 
Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, York, Elland, Mansfield, Chester- 
field, Norwich, &c., Subscriptions... ........cseecceeceeceecs 138 4 7 
42,738 3 7 
Towards last £500 as under :— 
MANCHESTER :— 
First list, advertised July qth, in Unitarian Herald .. 0.4... 29 4 6 
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SOUTHPORT -— 
COE VV. Oe WOO Stews ale « windy unlelis axlowvnre one ¢ ansavs oe 
»,, Samuel R. Kearne.. roo 
IANA WR HELOIIE So os xa sch wintgs are Su ved oSie wbieaa be Wawda.a 20 
Mr. H. Crowley........ ‘ 2.9 6 
3, Thomas Unsworth.. ‘ roo 
»,» Henry Ogden...... roo 
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Pile) Betis ROW ie ce kee ck ead an oats wait betel denen va be a roo 
PVE toe Mer AOS cpu. se kn t.citsty un tbe ae eaniied eosaemsnns i O. 0 
The Misses Marsden.... emo 0 
Mrs. McKeand ...... © 10 oO 
Mr. Wm. Ashton . ot 0 
LIVERPOOL :— 
eve Js tia SHOM: vices 100 
Mr. Benson Rathbone .,. 5° 0 
PALER PLONE, 20 eye ee es 5°00 
Mr, Wm, Holt. daséssct 5°00 
vy, Ole EONAR ty eth decor exes wile seeks Bare 
qf) Wee BO, Meade King’ so c.csescecces ‘ F + O10 0 
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Ses, Sos ERGRE ic 05 even sindndent anes stabi dcssedehset Lr @ tr @ 
ag we PPB 5 ,%oncre Sanne - roo 
9, Samuel Thornely 010 0 
fat de PRRs e053 1900 
ea enry Tate... .. 2:0 200 


Canvass as above to July oth, £80. ros. 6d.; leaving £419. gs. 6d. to raise. 
WR The Minister earnestly begs for further kind support on his canvass, 
IBLE REVISION.—As the Revision of the Bible is 


now approaching completion, it has been Seared that it is a fittin 
occasion for the Unitarian Body to make to the REV. DR. VANCE SMIT 
a Pecuniary Gift, by way of a substantial recognition of his services in the 
New Testament Revision. 
Mr. James Hopgood, of Clapham Common, London, S.W., has consented 
to act as Treasurer. . 
The following sums have already been subscribed, and further sums wil 
be acknowledged by the Treasurer and by future advertisement :— 


Amount already advertised.,......4255. 58. 


Amounts since subscribed as follows :— , 
Mr. Wm. Hy. Gair ..... Sekaphoe Winecnnddienesd thasvdde dds cpencs 20 0 0 
EOE SUEY VPMRECRL SUS on Fu Caw Oca cdlv's ddr dn va tgdv hans need svecte 20 0 Oo 
DAN) SIM CUMINEE oh Sy Valen whey eganinde ce moc ce tesa ¥ec<duis cade 20 0 Oo 
The Misses Todd ..... -20 00 
Mr, ‘Wa PF. Price®... 10 09 oO 
Mr. Fk. Schwann, Senr. 10 0 oO 
Mr. John Warren..... 10 0 oO 
DER, FERAS Tag WOON isa eeerveds od iioweute cesscowwectresete 20° QO 
ee CO Oa Lk 
DEW Ke MR arsbokt 52 is fateh Rv eb caiee cee dee ts cose tedetntccses 210° O'S 
DEE. DIRGRG Os 6h, dx Coe CTR eNO keee Verh oe idivctccesa’y Go 
Miss Bischoff... .. ..svsvsssevsuece $5 °° 
Mr. C. F, Pearson . 500 
Mr. Arthur Greg .... 500 
Mr. Wm. Spiller 5 5 0 
Mr. Fredk. Collier ... 5 °° 
BEM Theos Coders. veicvie Wives owurvv'ce ve ones «a § gre 
My, ‘Thos, Ciatieild Clarken vc. ceicvisesevveteuncacccetvovcsseve 3 9 © 
BOO BAG Bg Wg WO OUI ia dain Gavi WW 0 0 e006 tetas edecee § OO 
Fite Wl, La MAOBGS Oi 6 wv ers CUR eN VENT Cute ss xsi Swertedsaeteeve = §-O @ 
es Seer VOPR <u de eile ab ace 00 gale Galee Putdedcech cvecweee) BE TO 

4185 17 © 

Nore.—The Treasurer will be glad to receive all unpaid Subscriptions. 
Clapham Common, S.W., 

‘and July, 1878. 
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ERRATUM.—In our report of Manchester New 
College, last week, one of the candidates admitted was 
named Mr. R. Travers, instead of Mr. R. Travers 
Herford, who is now preparing for his degree at Owens 
College, not Cambridge. 


“COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK: Wuirriecp-street, Hype Roap.—On 
Sunday, annual sermons, in Longsight Mechanics’ 
Institute. Rev. Wm. Mitchell, at 10 45 and 6 30; 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell at 3. 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
will preach. 

CHOWBENT.—On Sunday, annual sermons, by the 
Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A., at 10 30 and 3. 

LIVERPOOL: Hamitton Roap.—On sorry U morn- 
ing and evening, Sunday School Sermons, by Rev. 
T. Holland, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, at 10 30, 
Childrens’ Service. Address by Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 
SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 

Rey. Dendy Agate will preach. 

WALMSLEY.—On Sunday, annual sermons, at 3 and 6, 

by Rev. C. C. Coe. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL.— 

CHILDRENS’ SERVICE, Sunday, July 13th. 

‘The Address will be given by the Rev. S. A. STEIN. 
THAL. Service at 10 30 a.m. 


LACK POOL.—The Rev. A. B. CAMM 

next Sunday. Morning (to 45),. ‘‘ Home Education 
in the Light of a Liberal Faith.” Evening (6 39), ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Operations and War.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHU RCH.—On Sunday next, July 13th, the Rev. 
DENDY AGATE, B.A. Morning (20 45), “ Redis- 
covbeed Truths.” Evening (7), ‘Guilty Concerning our 
rother.” 


ALMSLEY. UNITARIAN 

CHAPEL.—ANNUAL SERMONS, Sunday, 

July 13th, 1879, by the Rey. C. C. COE, of Bolton. 

Afternoon at Three o'clock, evening at Six. ‘Busses will 
leave Holden's Yard at 2 and 5 30 p.m. 


IVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next quly 13th, the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached b 
the Rev. I. HOLLAND, B.A., of Southport, Col- 
lections in aid of the School Funds morning and evening. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m, 


HOWBENT: SCHOOL SERMONS. 

On Sunday, July 1% the ANNUAL SERMONS 

on behalf of the Sunday Schools belonging to the Uni- 

tarian Seep owbent, and in aid of the Funds 

of the British Day School (held in the same schoolrooms), 

will be preached by the Rev, RICHARD PILCHER, 
BA., of Warrington. Morning, 10 30; afternoon, 3. 


RDWICK: WHITFIELD STREET 
(HYDE ROAD) FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SERMONS will be 
reached in the LONGSIGHT MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTE, on Sunday, July. 13th,.1879. Morning: Rev. 
WM. MITCHELL (Minister), at 10 45, on *‘God our 
Father;” and evening, at 6 30, on ‘‘ Love to Christ on 
Unitarian Principles.” Afternoon, at 3, Rev.. WM. 
GASKELL, M.A., on‘ Sympathy of Spirit the True 
Bond of Christian’ Union.” . Collections in aid of the 
Church Funds. 


EV. CHAS.  WICKSTEED, B.A, 
will Preach on Sunday Evening, i zoth, in 
AVONDALE ROAD CHAPEL PEC HAM left 
hand side of Avondale Road, Choumert Road, Rye 
Lane, Peckham). 


WAPRAS PARSONAGE FUND. 


It is proposed to Build a Dwelling-house for the 
Minister of the Chapel at Madras, on the plot of ground 
on which thé chapel stands, and which is thie property of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. ‘The 
Rev. W. Roberts, the present Minister, who fulfils the 
duties of a Missionary not only in Madras, but throughout 
the surrounding district, will be placed in occupation of 
the house so long as his useful labours continue. - It will 
be to himself a great relief and comfort, and, by improving 
his position, will render service to the cause to which he 
has for many years earnestly and faithfully devoted 
himself. Besides the amount of the legacy (£50) recently 
received for the Indian Mission, which is to . used for 
this purpose, the sum further required for building a 
respectable parsonage house is about £100, according to 
an official estimate which has been laid before the com- 
mittee. Subscriptions towards the building will be gladly 
received by the Rev. Henry lerson, 37; Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London. 


WANTED, a Lady, about 25 to 30, as 

GOVERNESS to Five Children: thorough 

English, French, Music, and Drawing.—Address A, E 

Box 6, Stalybridge. 

ANTED, in Didsbury, early in August, 

an Experienced GENERAL SERVANT, able 

to cook, wash, and iron: family of three persons: good 
wages.—Address L, H., Herald Office. 


\ \ JANTED, a Situation as Daily or 

Resident GOVERNESS, by a Lady holding a 
First-Class Honour Certificate (Cambridge Examination 
for Women), and who has had considerable experience 
in teaching.—Address E. B., 6, Penrhyn Terrace; Old 
Trafford, Manchester. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD,— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN 
DAVIES,.M.A,, Receives a few BOARDERS for 
Edueation : Two Vacancies,— For terms apply as above. 


JT ANCASTER.—The Rev. D: DAVIS, 
i B.A:, will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Aug. 1s. 


= 


TZDUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 


. FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoveri , RECEIVES 
afew YOUNG LADIES ie EDUCATE, who enjoy the 
first-class teaching 


gomforts of family life, pontine. vy 
and_kind superyision.. French and German are alternately 
spoken Uatwersity Professors attend, and pupils are 
i ito n little quiet ROMY, if wished An escort in 
June. clerences to parents o! us.-—F or 
address Fri, Capelle, t. Sohions Shepen, tewien 
Sy. QeHOE Ok China ek LA 
.— Pupils for th 
pom ayy YA ng if desired. —For peng 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale.. The next fear ne will begin rons I 


eee oa 
©. Heaviside, B.A., Sor providing a! Mawes Ba A aden i 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds : gymnasium ; own cow kept ; building specially 


Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations at 
C. Coz, Minister of Bank-street C 


and Rawson 89, Market-street. London: British and 


and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


C. Kecan Paut & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 


the first of every month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events ny oy fe: the development of 
religious life and liberty in the 

number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. 
Threepence.—London : Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate, ; 


bury. Beds from rs. 6d. 


A. B., 1, Matlock Villa, 


“PuE SOWER, excellent for distribution, . OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 
post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d, | continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
¢ Soon Office, 29, Chatham-street, | HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 

| their Origmal YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 


— — ———— ; property, of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
N Immediate OFFER WANTED for | 37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 
about 4oo Small and roo Large HYMN BOOKS, | 


compiled by the late Dr. Beard and the Rev. J-C:) WWirtrayy Morris « Co 
9 


Street.—Address L. S., Herald Office. 
F PRINC OUIS HOSIERS, & eae ee 
HE DEATH OF PRINCE L : URS, é 
NAPOLEON, AND THE WAR IN SOUTH _, 16, ST. ANN STREET. 
AFRICA. ‘Twopence. By the Rev. J. M. Dixon, | Ladies’ and Children’s Underlinen, Trousseaux, and 
Hull. London: E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane; or 2'¢d., Layettes. Outfits carefully attended to. 
post free, from the author. —_—_—— ete 


| NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD, 
OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 


Penny.—“ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


r dozen copies.— 
tockport. 


ESTABLISHED 1772. 


S. H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. | 

One oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. ; 


R. H., BrockeELBANK, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


Price rd.; in covers, 2d. 24pp. 


HE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 


Idham, June xoth, 1879. By Cuas, 
apel, Bolton. 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 


Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street ; Smart 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 


Now Ready. The Imperial Pheton undex 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
D A N “i he E Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 
8,,CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF 
alt SEAM GRO 1a OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER. 


REV..P..H; WICKSTEED,. M.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. . 


Ree ache oc ths 


HOUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 


EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
or Town or Country. 


References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


BRoeKS DANDELION COFFEE 

Is THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 

Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three pipes the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 15., 15. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER, 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as WorTHLESS 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


DMUND.. THOM P'S:‘OW;, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham. t 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action, Wire Blinds Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years girs 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS, 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


E RIVET SL eva 

« All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


Locke & Son. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING, 


LOCKE. & .S ON; 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


BE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited My the 
Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 


ristian Church. Every 


Price 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
lain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 3d 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 


without Board: very eee fae oat area 
alrne. oad. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central position: near chapel.—i2, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which, face sea).—MISS WOOD. 


LACKPOOL.—Miss. DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore. 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. Terms on application. 


Bracxpoot—Cuanninc ee 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprizrress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send~ 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD, 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 


do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 


CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE, 


PTCHELL AND C8 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 
FisH1nG TACKLE, LAwn TENNIS, AND CRICKETING 
WAREHOUSE. 50, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 

Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 

All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices. 
66, ORPO TION STREET, MANCHESTER. 

‘And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


Harry W ILLIAMSON, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PHT) iene? 3) O'S On RMSTRONG AND. RICHARDS 
R. BOOT & SH MAKER, zt St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS an 
73, DEANSGATE. GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 


A Large and Varied SFOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


ROU SERS well made from Stylish 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to hie per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET,’ 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


HOSIERY in great variety. 


ALMSTRONG AND. RICHARDS, 

- St. ar Eipee, eres ay barney sh of 
superior quality, 48s. for a-dozen to order 
Veuttehec’ Bone Sbittesy pele, “f 


J M. TIMMIS & CO. are now ‘dere 
RU 


one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 


Ried = ic oe yt Te 2 eee rR NKS. ¢ 
BIEMIN GHAM—15, BULLSTREET. THE “DREADNOUGHT.” ‘4 
. ’ rin,  20in, 22in,. 24in,  26in. 28in 
; oh wc a sae respect- 8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- s16/- 
ully solicits an inspection tock, which is now | Ajso “ » . 
2 ete with the best and Choicest Goods for the Season. pectin Ra ge rec Ms a ened aeery 
+ necal aieare has been given fs the Boys’ = oith eain evin sein 
ouths’ Department, eve arment being thoroug . x : 
tested Mies | being pct ts tobe, and Sngeined tb 1a/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 


stand the test of hard wear. 
15, BULL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. LATE Myers & Co. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. ies and lemen’s 
Hand Bags, &e. 


“-MAUDE 
x22, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s ee 
N.B.—Orpers AnD Repairs Promptty ExecuTep. 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 


oun GEDDES icultural and Horticultural 
WIR WORKERS. Sanchar of Game and 
Poultry Per i 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for rs. extra. 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Pokr 
fine 

brilliant 


recommend it for GENERAL 
bottled INVAL 


Netting, Poultry Fencing, 

Wire and Iron Fencing, Arcnes, 

Greenhouse Fittings, Tree flee Rak 

ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron we 
Wire Window Blinds.—4, CA’ "TON 


Flower Pot 5 ONE GUINEA per Month TILL PAID 
STREET. MANCHESTER nenastons 6. 


FOR.—MOLINEUX & SONS’ new Terms 
Fo Hiring PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS 
Lists Gratis. 37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOTHA™M AND CO., 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, 

Illustrations and Prices on application. Also i 
and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
a7, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP, 


OWARD’S' PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on tvo years’ s 
HOWARD & CO,, Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


M ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from we 
month, Instruments taken in exchange and full 
allowed, Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address : 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


TRUSS. 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Bel Chest 
i for round shoulders, &c., 26, Jd Millgate, 

anchester. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest Sale, at moderate prices, Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Bcrpgrs, DecoraTions, GOLD MouLpINGs, PAINTERS 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Rey. Brooke Herford arrived on Friday last by 
the Guion s.s. “Wisconsin.” The following list of his 
engagements for the Sundays of his stay in England 
will be of interest to our friends in the respective 
localities:—July 20, Strangeways Free Church 3 July 
27, Styal; August 3, Scarborough; August to, New- 
church (morning) and Padiham (evening); August 17, 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield; August 24, Mill Hill, Leeds; 
August 31, Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, and 
September 7, Cross-street, Manchester (morning), and 
Pendleton (evening). As Mr. Herford has promised 
to be back with his people in Chicago by the last 
Sunday in September (28th), he will have to leave by 
the steamer of Saturday, September 13. 


= 


The Duke of Bedford has added to the many acts 
of thorough liberality which have distinguished the 
family of Russell, by setting apart a cemetery for the 
town of Tavistock with only one chapel for funeral 
‘services, thereby ignoring all distinction between 
Church and Dissent. c 


» 

__ “Infanticide in China.” the first article in the Afonth, 

_ oes to show that this crime is, in relation to the 

_ eecasions which offer themselves for it, “as common a 
crime as drunkenness in England.” The article is 

_ curious; but if this fact be so, we marvel much at the 
population in that country. 


The Leeds Mercury reports the following incident as 
having occurred at the Kilburn show :—Lord Beacons- 
_ field met Mr. Clare S. Read, M.P., and said to him, 

“Oh, Mr. Read, what shall I do to meet this agricul- 
_ tural depression?” “My Lord,” replied Mr. Read, 
“you must pray earnestly and sincerely that there may 
be fine weather for three weeks.” 


_ Good Words for July has a very curious notice of 
“The Clif-dwellers of the Far West” in America. 
Readers of this paper may to some extent realise the 
Stone age of the Aztecs, which has left such extensive 
and minute records of its existence. The marks of their 


their mortar are as clean as the impression 


of a fine seal in clay. 
__ The Vicar of Stillingfleet, who has the supreme 
_ happiness to live in Dr. Wordsworth’s diocese, (Lincoln) 
has been directed to refuse the sacrament to one of his 


gen 


is, On the ground that in marrying the 
his deceased wife he had “broken the law of 
nt 2d by the authority of the Church.” 
ope or Archdeacon Dension himself could 

ore dogmatic. 


erpre' 


ere ‘is one in 800 in Scotland 


hone, 


oe S el | 
eral motions were submitted in the Upper House 
anterbury ocation for reducing the number 
vhich the Athanasian Creed should be read 
id fe minister to omit it 


unfair deduction when it arrives as what is often termed 
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doubt that a reputation for bravery and fortitude has 
often been the reward of physical insensibility, and the 
reproach of cowardice and timidity has, as frequently, 
brought unmerited contempt on an acutely sensitive 
organisation.” 


the Bishop of London saying’ that it grated on the 
conscience of some of the clergy and many of the laity, 
the Bishop of Exeter that the reading of it was a real 
grievance, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells that it 
was no part of the ordinary service of the Church; 
these motions were all negatived. 


The Bishop of Peterborough was not present at the 
Canterbury Convocation when a rubric was adopted 
declaring that “the damnatory clauses of the Athan- 
asian Creed do not go beyond the language of Holy 
Scripture. The Bishop, writing to the Zimes, wishes 
to free himself from all complicity as regards the 
adoption of this rubric and says :—“I hold myself 
perfectly free to resist elsewhere, in the interests of 
truth and of liberty—I will even add in the interest of 
grammar, logic, and common sense—this attempt at 
narrowing our existing terms of comprehension by 
arbitrarily imposing upon the clergy a new doctrinal 
test undér the guise of an explanatory rubric.” 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in writing of Wordsworth in 
Macmillan, says that “ probably it is true that Words- 
worth has never, either before or since, been so 
accepted and so popular, so established in possession 
of.the minds of all who profess to care for poetry, as he 
was between the years 1830 and 1840, and at Cam- 
bridge.” He adds that the diminution of his popu- 
larity in England was visible in 1852, and has con- 
tinued, and that “on the Continent he is almost 
unknown.” He thinks that not twenty people in the 
present French Academy have “ever heard of Words- 
worth’s name.” Nevertheless, he considers that he has 
left behind him a body of poetical work which wears, — 
and will wear, better, on the whole, than the per- 
formance of many well known German, French, and 
Italian poets whom he enumerates. Lovers of 
Wordsworth among whom we reckon ourselves, will 
feel gratified to Mr. Arnold for his vindication of 
Wordsworth’s rank, which he puts after Shakspeare, 
Molitre, Milton, and Goethe, but before all besides. 
The paper is an admirable piece of critical writing. 


There is a valuable article in the Contemporary on 
“Compulsory Providence as a Cure for Pauperism.” 
The author is Mr. Blackley, who, it.will be remembered, 
contributed the article on “National Insurance” to 
the LVineteenth (Century in November last, which has 
resulted in an organisation for the carrying out of the 
author’s views. ‘This article, in the current number of 
the Contemporary, deserves the most earnest considera- 
tion. Mr. Blackley feels “that no rational being can 
prove it to be as just to compel a thrifty man to provide 
for his thriftless neighbour, as to compel the thriftless 
neighbour, if able, to provide for himself.” Hence 
the lucid utterance of the paper. ‘The whole article 
should be carefully read. 


It is not only ecclesiastical anti-Ritualists who fee! 
strongly the danger of Ritualism. Take, for instance, 
the writer on “The Old School,” in “Club Cameos” in 
London Society. We should like to quote the whole 
but cannot. This, however, will illustrate :-— 

We are so wealthy that we wish our religion, like our houses 
and other appointments, to be in keeping. The robes of ovr 
clergy must be splendid; and our clergy, who are now for the 
most part literates instead of graduates, have no objection that 
the cope should hide the want of the University hood; our 
churches must be ornate and artistic; we must have music, flowers, 
banners, elaborate altar-cloths, and everything that fascinates the 
eye and inspires the senses. The old-fashioned faith of our fathers 
has gone to its rest, and save in some obscure village, where 
people go to worship and not to perform, is hard to be met with. 
Sentimental pietism is now religion; an adherence to a host of 
silly ceremonial observances stands in the place of duty; and faith 
is now only another word for a belief in the “priest.” It is idle 
to talk to Englishmen of the devotion of the Anglican priest, the 
purity of the Anglican nun, and the zeal of the Anglican*monk 
now working within our midst. Innovations are always zealous 
and devoted till their system is established. But we have had 
the system before; and we know, 300 hundred years ago, what 
the priesthood, the nunnery, and the monastic order resulted 
in. History is apt to repeat itself; we have no wish to see those 
scenes repeated. 


—o 


During a debate in the Upper House of the Can- 
terbury Convocation on the much-discussed relations 
of the Bishops of the Church of England to the move- 
ment of Pere Hyacinthe in Paris, it came out that the 
Bishop of Lincoln had induced the celebrated Catholic 
reformer not to preach in Westminster Abbey. The 
Bishop said that great pessure was put upon M. Loyson 
to preach there. “ He communicated this to me, and 
said, ‘I am told that I shall have all before me if I 
preached there.’ . I said if he preached there he would 
injure us and himself” This is a sample of how some 
Bishops maintain catholicity of the Chureh of England. 
Dean Stanley cannot always put his theory into the 
concrete, 


A sermon on “The Death of Prince Louis 
Napoleon,” by the Rev. J. M. Dixon, of Hull, expresses 
sentiments—in which we trust all our readers will 
concur—of sincere compassion for the bereaved 
Empress as one of many mothers who have to mourn 
over sons’ lives thrown away—of indignation against 
the authorities who failed to afford the young Prince 
better guidance, and of keen regret that military 
distinction should be considered a fitting initiation 
into life for a Christian Prince. 


A deepened feeling that the life is more than the 
creed, and that religion is a thing of the spirit and of 
practical power seems to pervade many of the American 
churches. Dr. Shaw, of Rochester, New York, a 
Presbyterian, recently preaching on the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of his settlement, gave his anticipa- 
tions of the Church of the Future, and thus charac- 
terised it:—The Church of the Future will make more 
of the substance and soul of Christianity than of its 
form. By-and-by no other credentials will be 
required but faith, love, charity. The man who is 
like his Master will find himself welcome everywhere. 
“It will Iay more stress on the life than on the creed.” 
The Zndependent, commenting on the sermon, says:— 
“We are glad that Dr. Shaw stands so strong in the 
Church that no heresy-hunter dare accuse him of 
theological laxity.” 


Perhaps the best utterance on the subject of the 
Prince’s deplorable fate was that of Father Belaney, 
in his funeral sermon, preached at St. Peter's Roman 
Catholic Church, Woolwich, where Prince Louis 
Napoleon often worshipped. Father Belaney said :— 
The sympathy which -poured in on the Empress 
from all quarters of the kingdom, from the Court down- 
wards, would have its soothing power; but the only 
balm that could afford her true joy would be the blessed 
hope that her son had found acceptance with his God 
and Saviour. It would add nothing to assuage her 
sorrow that her son died, as a soldier should be proud 
to die. To her his life, which was as precious and 
necessary as her own, had been utterly thrown away— 
productive of nu good, promotive of no end, except 
that of killing a few uncivilized savages fighting for their 
homes, as we in former times often fought for ours. 
We all deplored the sacrifice he had made of himself. 
It was a sacrifice he as a Frenchman was not called on 
tomake. What justified English soldiers in killing the 
Zulus under the Queen’s responsibility, did not on 
military, patriotic, and national grounds justify him in 
doing so. It was the duty of those who had the 
direction of the amiable Prince to have put this before 


him. It haye. saved, him an untimely end and 
his, anaes world of grief, 


Dr. Yeo asks, in the Contemporary, “Why is Pain a 
Mystery?” It is hard to say ; but it is of importance 
to remember the fact that the inequality of its incidence 
is mysterious. It causes injustice to be done when 
officially inflicted on man or beast, and it also leads to 


“a visitation of Providence.” “A little pauper girl 
presented herself one morning in the surgery of a 
country doctor and.lisped out a request to have a 
decayed tooth extracted. The tooth, which for a 
child was large and firmly fixed, was taken out without 
the smallest expression of suffering on the part of the 
child, and a penny was given her for being so brave. 
The next morning the little thing re-appeared and 

have another tooth out, this time pointing to 
a perfectly sound one, and it seems probable that she 
would have consented to the forcible extraction of the 
whole set at a penny per tooth. ‘There can be no 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


LITTLE TYRANT. 


Let every sound be dead! 
Baby sleeps. 

The Emperor softly tread! 
Baby sleeps. 

Let Mozart’s Music stop! 

Let Phidias’ chisel drop! 
Baby sleeps. 

Demosthenes be dumb! 

Our tyrant’s hour has come! 
Baby sleeps. 

— Selected, 


THE MOTHER AND THE'LITTLE BOYS.* 
It. 
BY MRS. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Fourthly, I would place Pasriotism. A mother can 
do much to train her boy to be a good citizen. How 
can a boy have an inborn love of his country, if his 
father and mother show no interest and no enthusiasm 
about its history, and its laws, and its good government? 
I think that if the mother has it in her heart to make 
her boy some day faithfully do his part for his city or 
his country, she will begin in good time, teaching him 
all she can about it, making him love and respect the 
names of its best public men who have served it well 
in times past; taking an interest herself, and teaching 
him to take interest, in the events of the day. What 
better way of carrying out the lessons of unselfishness 
in the home to unselfishness applied to patriotism? 
We read of older times when mothers inspired their 
sons, even when quite little boys, with the ambition to 
save their country from its foes; the boy longing for 
.the time when he should be able to bear arms with his 
elders. Has our country no longer need of young 
men fired with as holy a zeal for her welfare, even 
though it has to be shown in more commonplace ways? 
Shall mothers no longer be ambitious that their sons 
wherrthey grow up shall manfully put their hands to 
the work that is still to be done by true, honest, and 
fearless citizens? If some of the women who write 
and lecture, pleading for woman’s suffrage, would only 
spend the same time in teaching their sons the duties 
and responsibilities of citizens, and their daughters by 
precept and example to do the same for the next 
generation of boys, it-would not be long before our 
cities were Letter places than they are; even in politi- 
cal matters, the earliest influence is the strongest! I 
met the other day with an earnest, high-principled 
Republican. I found he was one of a family of eight 
sons; his father had been a Democrat, his mother a 
Republican. I asked with curiosity how many of the 
sons grew up Democrats? Only one out of the eight! 
Children begin very early indeed to take party sides. 
As soon as they do /¢ha#, they can be trained to look 
at-the matter from a higher standard. Of course they 
will at first be likely to feel that the side their parents 
take is the right one, but do all you can to help them 
to look from the point of principle and not of party. 
Here the father’s help will come in, in teaching and 
interesting them, and simplifying to them what is 
interesting him in city politics or the affairs of the 
world, and explaining this new scheme and that new 
enterprise or expedition. I have seen a father bring 
out a surprising store of geographical and historical 
knowledge when sitting, on a Sunday afternoon, with 
a good illustrated weekly paper, and two or three little 
lads hanging on the arm of his chair and on his knee. 
Now it was the launching of some great ship, now 
some wonderful new piece of machinery that was 
illustrated. Now it was some hunting scene in India, 
or an incident in a war going on in Europe, or the 
history of the changes in governments and exchanges 
of territory. This father was not a professional man, 
had not the slightest pretensions to being a great reader; 
but he brought out and simplified to his boys the 
newspaper reading of the day’s events all ‘over the 
world, and such knowledge of its past history as came 
within his own memory. He did not attempt to go 
far back into the past, but forty or fifty years even of 
his knowledge was very ancient and very useful history 
for his little boys, All this was an education in itself,— 
an education in unselfish interest in the life of peoples 
and countries, and altogether in the life and work of 
others. I have not seen this family of little boys 
since they became young men; but I feel pretty certain 
that when I do come across them, Ishall find them 
working for ‘their city and never shirking public duty, 
some of them perhaps, in time, members of parliament 
or magistrates,—and this not for the sake of office or 
pay. ; 

Important, however, as all these qualities I have 
spoken of are, I cannot regard a mother as having 
fulfilled her ‘part unless she has. done something to 
bring out that which is the crowning element in 
character,—I mean Religion. 

Here again we have to go back, as in self-control, 
to that idea that she herself must guide at first, and so 
gradually develop in the child’ the power of sedf- 
guidance, At first the child cannot conceive of any 
power or care greater than its parents. He does not 


——_—_-—  —————— 
"A Paper prepared by request for the Chicago Woman's Club, 


see the necessity of asking for the care of a Heavenly 


but no man had hired them, and. they took the first 
work that was offered, and did not stop to higgle 
about the wages. 

The Lord seems to have a great liking for busy 
men. We should have to look long before we could 
find an elegant “gentleman of leisure” on the staff of 
the captain of our salvation. Paul, to be sure, was 
an educated man, but he was also a tent-maker, and 
he was full of restless energy, persecuting the saints 
even to strange cities, when the Lord called him to 
his work. 

Pray much, but work with all your might. “Trust 
in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily shou shalt be fed.” —The Christian. 


Father. 

It is not dependence that is first taught, but wonder 
and reverence. This is the most natural order of 
development. ‘The child-mind seems peculiarly fitted 
to receive and enjoy impressions of wonder and 
reverence. Without set lessons or taxing the memory, 
gradually the mind is led on from the wonder and 
beauty in Nature, in the stars and flowers and insects, 
in sunshine and storms,—on to something greater 
than these, to something gréater and more powerful | 
than father or mother, some being on whom /Aey in 
turn depend. ‘There is something in the very nature | 
of children that readily receives the belief in a very | 
real relation between a Supreme Being and themselves, 
long before they can have any set instruction from the 
Bible.. The religious nature, which I believe to | 
be as natural as any other element of mind, may | Rygry parent who has been in the habit of i 
and should be developed at first without Bible | talking to the little ones after they are safe in 
or Testament. Afterwards all the helps from | hed, will bear witness to the value of this mode of 
devout, religious, God-loving men and women in all| influence. With the laying off of the clothes, the 
ages, and even of all nations, will be recognised and | angers, worries and discontents of the day subside. 
valued, But the whole, to be firm and permanent, | With the brief season of prayer, they still Ay further 
must be based upon an mward, gradually developed | into the background. And when the little form rests 
consciousness, which will be independent of creeds, | in jts bed, they seem to vanish out of sight. The 
or doctrines, or evidences, and which, if once it is body is at rest. The heart is plastic to the touch of a 
naturally brought out, cannot be utterly swept away by | joying father or mother. 
the tempest of scepticism and unbelief by which it! Now is the time to ‘exert a moulding power. At 
will at all times be assailed. So much a mother owes | this hour the little ones listen with hushed attention to 
to her child, so much I believe its nature demands | what is read to them. Hymns, the Scriptures, Bible 
and is adapted to receive. I should not like to close, | stories, are heard with close attention, until the reader's 
however, without a word about teaching little children | yojce is stilled, or the hearers sink into gentle sleep. 
to pray. I think it is a good thing for the mother to | Or conversation may take the place of reading. ‘The 
write a simple little prayer for her children to learn by | will that was in a state of resistance an hour ago is 
heart; not, however, as something to be kept rigidly to: | now relaxed. The anger that blinded moral discern- 
the child should be encouraged himself to add some-| ment has passed away. With open heart, the child 
thing to it in his own way, on special occasions of | utters its confessions, and gladly receives the forgiving 
thankfulness or trouble. And, especially with boys, I | ;jcg. 7 Os 


would do everything I could to help and encourage | —_pjans for the morrow can be discussed and-duty can 


them to overcome their dislike to kneeling down | phe made to put on an attractive form. ions can 
be looked at quietly, and admonitions mite. 


before getting into bed when amongst strange boys 

or when away from home. I do not believe that boys | may be dropped with soothing efficacy into the listen- 
are naturally less religious than girls,ebut I do think ing ear. And then how delightful the embrace with 
that they are more afraid of being laughed at; and, | which the young arms clasp your neck, the intense, 
more than all, they fear being thought soft or emo-| «dear father,” “dear mother,” with which the “good 
tional, and they think it looks so if they say their | night” is said. Parénts, if you have not thus parted 
prayers regularly as little bays and girls do at home. | from your birdlings at the evening hour, you have 
Teach them that this fear is a weakness in itself, and something yet to learn of hopeful pi gpl 


shows a lack of the highest courage that a man can experience of love’s delights.—Seleded, = 
wish for—moral courage. In this, however, as in all |. . ry 


other matters I have spoken of, I do not attempt to| sgouTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
lay down any detailed rules, but only to show the - ais 
spirit and direction of these early efforts, which rest eds bald at 
so entirely upon the mother, and which really give ‘from South 
the bias to the whole after-education. wke 

I cannot better close what I have to say than in the 
following wise words of .John Locke :—“ The business 
of education, in respect of knowledge, is not to perfect 
a learner in all or any one of the sciences, but to give 
his mind that disposition, and those habits, that may 
enable him to attain any part of knowledge he shall 
stand in need of in the future course of his life.” 


THE CHILDREN AT BEDTIME. 


or 


THE annual meeting of this Association 
Poole on Thursday, July roth, when friends 
ampton, Portsmouth, Bournemouth, and Cr 1 
present. The proceedings opened with a religious 
held in the Unitarian Chapel, Hill-street, at 12 

noon. : There was a fair congregation, and the p: 
was the Rev. A. CHALMERS, of Cambridge, wh 
for the subject of his discourse, - é 


me 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY AS A MEANS OF NATIONAL 


ELEVATION. » ‘a aes 

He took his text from Proverbs xxix, 18, “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” He 
English society presented some singular a 

contrasts, one of the most remarkable of which 
found in comparing the outward a lisa 
with the inner life of a large section ~ the f 


PROVIDENCE AND THE. POTATOES. 


It is a blessed thing to trust in the good providence 
of God, but those who trust the most implicitly also 
work the most faithfully. God giveth the increase ; 
but Paul must not leave off planting, nor Apollos 
watering on that account; they can do all this, and 
then have plenty left to trust in God for. 

The man who trusts in God to do what the Lord 
has /old him to do himself, will find that there is some 
misunderstanding about matters somewhere. Faith 
and works should ever go together, and he who does 
his best is quite as trustful, as he who is less faithful 
over the few things committed to him. 

It is related that the celebrated Welsh preacher, 
Christmas Evans, was once discussing the potato 
question with his thrifty, diligent wife, and perhaps in 
a playful, but still in a characteristic way, said to her:— 

“Catherine, you never mind the potatoes; put your 
trust in Providence and all will be well.” 

“T tell you what we'll do, Christmas,” replied 
Catherine; “you go and sit down on the top of Moel- 
y-Gest, awaiting for Providence, and I'll go and hoe the 
potatoes; and we shall see to which of us Providence 
wall come first!” 

Providence has a wonderful amount of interest in 
diligent, willing-hearted workers. Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Gideon, David, Elisha, Daniel, Paul, Peter, 
Matthew, James, John and others whom the Lord | 
chose, honoured, and blessed, were very busy, active 
men, and were, in most instances, called hp the work 
of God when busily engaged in’ secular pursuits;— | 
keeping sheep, threshing wheat, plowing the fields, | our 
guiding the State, receiving taxes, catching fish, mend- | 
ing nets, and such like active and useful oc ns. | 
From the midst of these labours they were called to 
deliver nations, lead armies, utter p: ies, and save | «~~ 
men. The Lord of the yineyard, it is true, employed | the | 
men who were standing in the market place, but | the 1 
they were not idling there,—they came seeking work, | that thei 

‘ 5 < a 


Material advancement had far out-strippe: 
moral progress. Even during the presen 
mercial depression we saw the signs of n 
on every side. No other country poss 
industrial system, or one with such ela’ rate mi 
production and distribution. Our merce tile 
brings into our harbours the treasures « Fall: 
and our commerce circulates with the tides 
round the globe. In art and science airly holc 
own with other nations, and in literature we stanc 
surpassed. Inventions for lightening human labou 
adding to human comfort follow one anothe1 hs 
rapidity, Human ingenuity is constantly 
line of industry to maintain our commercia 
and add to our wealth. The im 
the multiplication of schools, the inc 
rooms and recreation grounds, are onl) 
tokens of progress. But when th 
outward to the inner life of society they 
for content or self-congratulation. This 

tion seemed scarcely to have touche larg 
labouring classes, and but few of the tillers 
many of whom had a fair d = of comfo 
reach, but their life was wholly mater 
and hopes of religion have: no place in 
no infinenge on their lives. The beauty 
them un the id 
unknown tongue. 1 
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virtue and the abandonment of their people to low aims 
desires. We have then a duty to perform 

to God and our brethren, and both religion and 
otism summon us to lend a helping hand. The 

) attainable laws and _ institutions, judicious and 
liberal social reforms, comfortable homes, healthy sur- 
roundings, freedom from temptations, access to scenes of 
natural beauty, and to the treasures of art and education, 
such as will make subsequent self-culture a pleasure 
instead of a burden—all this should be seen to, partly by 
the Imperial Government, partly by the local authorities, 
aided by voluntary help and Christian munificence. But 
after all this is done the es would arise, how can 
this material improvement so supplemented as to lift | 
the people into a new birth of character as weil. Three 
distinct remedies have been proposed for this purpose, viz., 
secularism, orthodoxy, and liberal religion. The preacher | 
here defined secularism and showed its inability to solve | 
the problem. Orthodoxy had made some manly attempts 
to perform the work, but had met with slight success. 
Here the superiority of Free Christianity is at once 
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terious God-man, bending under the accumulated sins of 
a fallen race. But it took just three centuries to transform 
the simple Unitarianism of Christianity into the Trini- 
tarianism of the Council of Nice. The Jew transformed 
Christ simply into his Messiah, and afterwards the subtle 
and refined Greek intellect, in the schools of Alexandria 
and Ephesus, by a metaphysical subtlety, transformed him 
into the /ogos, and Christ was made a kind of God incar- 
nate and co-equal with God, What it took three centuries 
to do, it might take three centuries to undo. It was now 
little more than too years since the first Unitarian Church 
was established in England, where there were now about 
300 churches. In Germany, however, Unitarianism was 
represented by a great movement. It was also the case 
in Switzerland, where the Protestant churches stood firmly 
on our side.” Then there was a large Liberal party in the 
Protestant Church of France, and in Scandinavia, and he 
had only recently received a pamphlet from the place 
where the great Linnzeus lived, expressing the same 
religious ideas and longings for which they contended 
there that day. In America the great movement was 


evident, for it aims at the fullest development of all the 
nobler elements of man’s nature, and seeks to lift society 
to a higher level than has yet been attained. The 
national glory towards which it points is grander far than 
that which is gained by the sword, more satisfying than 
the homage paid to unbroken success, and more enduring 
than the influence secured by wealth or wide-spread 
dominion. This liberal faith would elevate men’s tastes 
and thoughts and aims, and stimulate their self-respect 
and hope. It seeks to nourish the divine element which 
lies deep in the inner life of man, and to kindle anew the 
fire of devotion on the altar of the heart. But the religion 
of which he spoke in such terms is not Unitarianism as it 
has been, but as it may be and ought to be. The 

Unitarian heart has as yet beat too feebly to spare much 

vigour for the promotion of great and national reforms 

: Its past work has-been to serve as a standing protest 

ainst infidelity in religion, and along with this to set the 
Christian Church aright in its doctrinal relations. If it is 

to live, it must take a new departure. It must ally itself 
more and more with the great fruitful ideas ‘of the 

my: and the lips of its preachers must be touched with 
| the fire of religious enthusiasm and religious patriotism. 

: We must proclaim, not merely a doctrinal system, but an 

ideal Christianity that will serve as the efflorescence of 

the life of this new era. In carrying out this new line of 
thought and effort we may utilise the highest knowledge 
and finest culture of the past and present, and animate 
and glorify all with the living power of this pure Christ- 

i _ This only will aid in clearing away the ominous 

ids of social discontent and national danger which 
over us so threateningly, and cause this island home 

this cradle of a noble race, to become a centre of 
tand sacred influence to less favoured lands, until a 
day has dawned, when even the dark places of the 

earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. 

_ _ At two o'clock in the afternoon luncheon was served in 
the adjoining schoolroom, at which about 70 persons sat 
down. The business of the Association followed, when 
the chair was taken by Mr. R. PINNOCK. 


A PUBLIC MEETING : 
held in the chapel, at half-past seven. There was a 
attendance. The Mayor of Poole (Mr. W. N. 
fern) ided, being supported on the platform by 
icil or Balston, the Revs. H. Ierson, M.A., and 
\ all (deputation from London), the Revs. 
\; Chalmers, D. Amos, W. Agar (minister of the chapel), 
_ and other gentlemen. 
__ After an appropriate anthem had been sung, 
Z og epee said he had been requested to occupy 
the chair on that occasion, and he had consented with a 
_ great deal of eee as it gave him the opportunity of 
showing ow-townsmen and friends that he was not 
_ ashamed of the cause of truth. He was sorry to say 
there were some persons in Poole who, though they had 
= oh eri Unitarians, were ashamed to attend 
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pa e knew of a person who was a Unitarian 
a iple, but who said he could not afford to attend the 
Chapel. That was not his (the speaker’s) position. He 
remem many years ago, hearing a sermon on civil 
t liberty, which made such a great impressic.n 
that he began to inquire and read on the 
ect, and from that time to the present, as far as his 
abilities would allow him, he had resolved to do 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
not 5: jaar Unitarianism was the best religion in 
id. He would be very sorry to condemn all other 
is. All he said was that he believed it to be the 
sure and the best, and that was the reason why he 
ne there that evening. He remembered, many 
o, in his Struggles in early life to obtain a business, 
nm asked him why he went to the Unitarian 

_ He replied: “Why don’t you come with us?” 
znd told him he would never get on in business if 
there, and he replied that if he could not get on 
e world without ee pects he would not get 
all. . (Applause.) He had, however, been pretty 
essful in business, and he said with some one 
secupied the highest position in which the town 

place him, he was a Unitarian. (Applause.) 
ssent were Unitarians and did not attend 
ealed to them to speak out and do 
at the ered in, and then they 
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re S| their fellow townsmen. 


= course of an eloquent 


ofa t struggle 
ST iinaadiertonscic 
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spreading, and even in Westminister Abbey the very 
doctrines for which their ‘fathers contended a century ago 
were preached. He appealed to outsiders who believed in 
Unitarian doctrine to join in the good work, and said that 
whether Unitarians had to fight their battle in isolation, 
or were to be cheered by others joining them, they must 
hold their post in dignity and patience “until the day 
dawn and the shadows flee away.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. COLFox, of Bridport, expressed the gratification he 
felt at being present as the representative of the friends at 
the other end of the county. He hoped the spirit which 
prompted the erection of that chapel would be cherished, 
and that the building would be used and valued by many 
generations, 

The Rev. H. IERSON, in the course of a lengthy address, 
said they did not wish to stand apart from other Christians, 
in a sectarian spirit, which was foreign to their nature. 
They claimed.to have the right to think for themselves 
and to proclaim that right. The so-called orthodox 
churches said Unitarianism had not a gospel to preach 
which would come home to the people, and which would 
save them from their sins and the terrors which those sins 
brought with them. Their answer to this charge was 
that the terrors, as a remedy for which the Gospel is 
alleged to have been provided, do not exist, and that they 
are founded upon a misapprehension of the nature and 
attributes of the Almighty, People were prevented from 
attending Unitarian chapels by a certain conventionality 
and a fear that they would be marked by society if they 
did so. But he had never known any man suffer in the 
long run for his open avowal of Unitarianism, unless he 
were a weak and vacillating man. They were not Uni- 
tarians because they stood head and shoulders above 
other people, but simply because in consequence of their 
convictions they could not help it. They claimed to think 
devoutly and they resolutely contended in the face of their 
fellow men that they had a right to be unmolested and 
perfectly free in the exercise of their rights. Mr. Ierson 
expressed his thanks for the kindness with which the 
visitors from London had been received that day, and the 
hope that the cause at Poole would not be allowed to go 
down. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. PINNOCK remarked that Unitarians had always 
been foremost in promoting the great work of education 
in the country. He thought the Established Church was 
not doing its part in attempting to get rid of the evils 
pointed out by Mr. Chalmers in the morning. Convoca- 
tion had recently met, and instead of discussing some 
remedy for those evils, their time was principally occupied 
in discussing what clothes the clergy should wear in the 
pulpit, and what should be done with the Athanasian 
Creed. (Laughter.) They came to no decision as to the. 
clothes, but in reference to the Creed they decided that as 
it was all derived from Scripture it must be retained. 
They also decided that to use the Creed on five days in 
the year would not be sufficient, but that it must be used 
fourteen times. He mentioned the proceedings of Con- 
vocation merely to show that the Established Church 
was not doing more to Christianise the world than the 
Unitarians were. He advised them on no account to let 
any of their congregations, however small, die out, if they 
could possibly help it, but to render all the help they 
could wherever there was need. They should keep their 
chapels open, because they were leavening the people 
around them. It was something for Unitarianism in 
Poole to be able to say that no less than three gentlemen 
who had filled the highest office in the town belonged to 
the denomination. 

The Rey. T. L. MARSHALL also addressed the meeting. 
He expressed his thankfulness for the great work which 
had been done in connection with the chapel by Mr. 
Balston, who had exercised as great an influence in the 
town as any of the ministers. As to Mr. Agar, they knew 
that he was the right man to enter into the labours of his 
honoured predecessor, and to carry those labours even to 
a greater degree of success. 

The CHAIRMAN said Mr. Balston was a long and tried 
friend in the cause of Unitarianism at Poole, and like 
himself had always tried to carry out the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. He could not but say that the 
cause would almost have died out in Podle if it had not 
been for Mr. Balston. He was very thankful to that 
gentleman for what he had done, and he knew there were 
many who had cause to be glad that he had returned to 
Poole. He hoped Mr. Balston would long remain 
amongst them, and that they would not lose such good 
and tried men, who were wanted everywhere. He then 
called upon Mr. Balston to address the meeting. 

Mr. Councillor BALSTON said he had not the remotest 
thought that he would be called upon to speak. A few of 
them, believing that their principles were true, had 
ed on as well as they possibly could. He was 
obli, compliment which had been 


to them for he 
d him, but he felt that he did not at all deserve it. 
Pane Rev. Mr, N, of Crewkerne, having briefly 
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Rev. W. AGAR, minister of the church, said he 
to express his gratification and thankfulness to 
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m London to speak 


those gentlemen who had come fro 
to them and to give them some encouragement in their 
work at Poole. He was also thankful to those who had 
| come from other churches to help them in their work, and 
especially to his dear friends at Ringwood, who were 
always ready with their help. He was very glad to hear 
the Mayor say he was not ashamed of Unitarianism, 
because he knew that Many were not so courageous as 
they ought to be, and did not take that interest in their 
own denomination which they extended to others. Of 
course it was their duty to be kind to all, but they ought 
first of all to be true to those of their own household and 
to that which they held dearest in life—the principles of 
their religion.» The days of persecution were not over yet, 
for he could tell them of a thousand petty ways in which 
that spirit was manifested towards Unitarians in Poole. 
If a man met him in open discussion, he would know what 
to do with him; but if he sneered at and threw contempt 
upon all he believed to be most precious, it was impossible 
to meet him. That was the kind of thing which some- 
times made one inclined to feel despondent. He did not 
ask those attached to any other creed to change their 
opinions, but only to be honest and just towards those 
who differed from them. Not only for the sake of his own 
church, but in the interests of freedom, he asked those 
present to endeavour to destroy that scandal and rumour 
which was so damaging to their cause, and which so 
upset them. They often heard peoplesay that Unitarianism 
could not be true because so few professed it; but if such 
a principle had always been carried out it would have 
prevented every great reform that had ever been accom- 
plished. Christianity itself had but a very small beginning, 
and had often been spoken against and persecuted. The 
great curse of society was that kind of rumour which was 
without any foundation, and he asked them all to set their 
faces steadfastly against it. He would say to opponents, 
if you believe our religion to-be wrong oppose it, but do 
not oppose anything that you have not taken the trouble 
to inquire into, and to form a proper conviction upon. 
He would like them to try to do some useful work outside 
their own church, for by so doing they would make them- 
selves a power and would live, whereas if they got into a 
desponding state they would die, and would deserve to 
die. (Applause.) 

The Rev. D. Amos proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor for presiding.—The Rey. H. IERSON seconded the 
motion, which was carried by acclamation. 

Cordial votes of thanks were also passed'to Mr. White- 
head Smith, organist of Wimborne Minster, for the able 
manner in which he had presided at the organ; to the 
choir for their services; and to the Revs. T. L. Marshall 
and H. Ierson for their attendance on the occasion. 

_—— oo 


UNITARIANISM AT WASHINGTON AND 
MONTREAL, 


Mr. W. LANT CarPENTER, who is enjoying a time of rest and 
change on the other side of the Atlantic writes in the Zezzn’s 
Mead Calendar thus :—‘‘I was much pleased to find at Washing- 
ton that the Unitarian congregation there, which had been 
divided on the slavery question, and disorganised by the war, 
was now very flourishing. I saw their fine new church, most 
complete in all its details and adjuncts, such as minister’s study, 
schoolrooms, room for. ‘sociables,’ &c., and residence for the 
care-taker. The church is seated on the new plan, common 
here, of seats arranged ina curve, often a semi-circle, and ona 
floor sloping upwards and backwards. In this way, every one 
can see the minister, who usually has a chair on a platform , 
behind which, facing the congregation also, are organ and choir. 
The'ten services are in use here. Our first Sunday we spent at 
Philadelphia. The Unitarian chapel there is very old, with a 
handsome Doric front. I met Mrs. Furness, but Dr. F. was away 
preaching—though so old, he preaches eight months in the year. 
His successor in this pulpit, Mr. May (son of Rey. S. J. May, 
whose visit to Bristol many remember) preached, and the hymn 
book used is Dr. Martineau’s ‘Hymns of Praise and Prayer,’ the 
copies of which were presented by Dr. Furness to the congrega- 
tion! Our second Sunday was spent “at Montreal, where we 
have a handsome church, in a good part of the town. It is one 
of three close together, which were all burnt down on Sunday 
morning, a few years ago, from a fire used to dry the organ in 
one of them. In every town where I have yet been, I have 
found no difficulty by consulting the directories and lists in hotels, 
in discovering our church. In Montreal, however, the list of 
‘Protestant Churches’ had no mention of the Unitarian, I 
therefore inquired why, after service, and was told that this list 
was prepared and issued by the Montreal Young Men’s Christian(?) 
Association, and that they had declined to insert ‘The Church of 
the Messiah’ (so it is called) in their list. Feeling strongly on 
the point, I wrote a studiously polite letter to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to know if this were really so, at the same 
time entering a mild protest. I received a short cold reply, 
which I sent to my Montreal friends, and there at present the 
matter rests. My most remarkable Sunday experience, however, 
was here, yesterday, where I worshipped with the ‘Reformed 
Presbyterians’ (of Scotland.) I entered a splendid Church, the 
same in style as, but much larger than, ours at Washington, only 
two months open, the old one having been burnt in the fire of . 
1877, which destroyed a third of the town. The preacher took 
as his text, ‘The law of the Lord is perfect,’ (Ps. xix. 7.).and, 
to my utter astonishment, proceeded to treat the subject according 
to the rationalistic doctrines current amongst scientific men, and 
generally accepted, I think, in our own body. God worked 
through, or according to eternal and unchangeable law; and the 
whole doctrine of special Providences and Divine interpositions 
was utterly wrong. The human element in these things must be 
rectipnised. He instanced Moody’s work, and the so-called 
sudden conversions, for which there had been really months of 
preparation prior to his visits. The supposed answers to special 
prayers were not so really. It was said that Miiller’s Orphan 
Asylum at Bristol was supported by prayer, but did they think 
that any amount of praying would feed the orphans if all the 
aoe except the orphans were swept off the face of the earth. 

he practical application to religion was that it was no use to 
wait in expectation of a sudden conversion, I got introduced 
to, and into conversation with, the preacher afterwards. He is 
about 45, educated at Toronto University, and came here just in 
time to be burnt out! He has read Renan, and all the ‘heretical’ 
books, and lost no opportunity when in London last year, of 
hearing Stopford Brooke. 

CHOWBENT.—On Sunday July 13th, the annual sermons on 
behalf of the schools belonging to the Unitarian Chapel Chowbent, 
were preached by the Rev, Richard Pilcher, B.A., of Warrington, 
an‘ collections were made amounting to above £52. 
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CREED OF THE BELLS.* 
I, 


Ilow sweet the chime of the Sabbath bells; 
Each one its creed in music tells, 

In tones that float upon the air, 

As soft as song and pure as prayer, 

And I will put in simple rhyme 

The language of the golden chime. 

My happy heart with rapture swells 
Responsive to the Sabbath bells. 


i; 


**In deeds of love excel—excel !” 
Chimed out from ivied towers a bell: 

** This is the Church not built on sands, 
Emblem of one not built with hands; 
Its form and sacred rights revere, 

Come worship here, come worship here, 
In ritual and faith excel !” 

Chimed out the Episcopalian bell. 


Ill, 


** Oh, heed the ancient landmarks well,” 
Ma solemn tones exclaimed a bell : 

** No progress made by mortal man 

Can change the just, eternal plan ; 

Do not awake the avenging rod, 

Come here and learn the way of God; 
Say to the world farewell! farewell!” 
Pealed out the Presbyterian bell. 


IV, 
**Oh swell, ye cleansing waters swell,” 
In mellow tones rang out a bell: 
‘*Though faith alone in Christ can save, 
Man must be plunged beneath the wave 
To show the world unfaltering faith, 
Is what the sacred Scripture saith ; 
Oh swell, ye rising waters, swell,” 
Pealed out the clear-toned Baptist bell. 


Dey 
‘To all the truth we tell, we tell,” 
Shouted in ecstacies a bell: 
**Come all ye weary wanderers, see 
Our Lord has made salvation free ; 
Repent, believe, have faith, and then 
Be saved, and praise the Lord. Amen. 
Salvation’s free we tell, we tell,” 
Shouted the Methodistic bell. 


VI. 
**Tn after life there is no hell,” 
In rapture rang a cheerful bell: 
**Look up to Heaven this holy day, 
Where angels wait to lead the way, 
There are no fires, no fiends to blight 
The future life; be just and right; 
No hell—no hell—no hell—no hell !” 
Kang out the Universalist belt. 


VII. 
** Not faith alone, but work as well, 
Must test the soul,” said a soft bell : 
**Come here and cast aside your load, 
And work your way along the road, 
With faith in God, and faith in man, 
And hope in Christ where hope began ; 
Do well—do well—do well—do well !” 
Pealed forth the Unitarian bell. 


Che Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, JULY “33; ".1876. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 


zs power. 
Witrram Evvery CHANNING 


“ CHRIST 


THE REVEALER.” f 


‘Yo the clear prophetic vision of the author of these 
sermons, the existence of God, and of real communion 
with Him, seem self-evident truths which require no 
proof. God is known to reveal Himself direct to the 
human soul, and to speak in tones whose origin cannot 
be mistaken. But it is very different with regard to a 
full comprehension of the divine character. ‘That may 
only too easily be misunderstood on reading its mani- 
festations in outward nature; and our own inner 
natures are far too imperfect and distorted to enable 
“us to form, without further aid, anything approaching 
an adequate conception of the character of God. 
Hence the need of a revelation, such as has been 
given to the world in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in 
a perfect life which manifests, on the scale of our 
humanity, the character and being of a heavenly 
Father. But the revelation that was then given does 
more than this; the life of Jesus also manifests what 
is the nature of man, what is fully, perfectly developed, 
human character. We.have a revelation alike of God 
and man in Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man. 
To help us to realise the life which is to give 
us this two-fold revelation, Mr. Thom treats, under 
seven heads, the temptations to which Jesus was 
exposed, and out of which he came victorious. ‘This 
victory might all be summed up as yielding to the will 
of God, suffering himself to be led by the spirit of 


‘See Unitarian Llerald of the 4th inst., p. 2io. 


+ Six sermons preached in Renshaw-street ae Liverpool; with two 
} says on the doctrine of an Eternal Son and on rayer, By John Hamilt 
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God ; but it helps us to realise his life more vividly if 
we notice in addition how he avoided just the very 
faults into which ordinary workers for God are most 
liable to fall. There was in Jestts perfect humility, 
all honour and glory were given to God. He 
could forgive, and under circumstances of such provoca- 
tion as we may never have realised till we read Mr. 
Thom’s vivid but most tenderly reverential description 
of them. Yet this was at the cost of no indifference 
to sin, no laxity of moral judgment. He spent his life 
among the sinful and degraded, and met with little 


real sympathy and appreciation even in quarters where | 


he had most right to expect it, and yet never yielded 
to despondency. 
depreciation, and triumphed over all the dangers 
attendant on feelings of physical weariness and 
depression. 

If, then, there was a man who was thus tempted, 
and who thus overcame temptation, this is the glory 
which human nature is capable of receiving. Not 
that any one of us can hope to attain to it all at once, 
but this is what we may consider our za/¢ura/ state, 
that to which only development is needed to lead us. 

“The doctrine of the Humanity of Christ is con- 
tained in these three statements :—1st. ‘That obedience 
and not sin, that faith and not distrust, are according 
to the law of our nature, according to the working of 
God’s spirit in man: 2nd. That the Father did once, 
for the purposes of His grace to us-men, so com- 
municate Himself to a human soul, and the human 
soul was so led to consent to the Father’s purpose, to 
surrender itself to the Father’s will, that in that human 
being the law of his nature was kept, and the develop- 
ment of his Father's spirit in him unbroken by 
disobedience : and 3rd. ‘That the character which then 
was manifested is the real standard of human nature, 
the living root and living outline of its spiritual 
symmetry, the will and spirit of God reflected in the 
will and spirit of man,—the containing principle and 


‘essence of all the beauty and perfectness of being that 


can be unfolded out of man through the progressions 
of the earthly ages.” 

And then Mr. Thom asks, in reference to the 
prevalence of religious and theological controversy : 
“Ts not a religion the intercourse of God with a 
human soul? ‘Tell me, would there be any difficulty 
but the difficulty of obedience; would not the difficulty 
be transferred from the cobwebs, the fine-spinning of 
the brain. to the devotion of the spirit and the sur- 
render of the will, if we took it for our. religion to 
have Christ formed within us, to stand more and more 
in A7srelations to the Father, receptive and consenting, — 
to weave into the inmost frame of our being those 
lineaments of God—to have for our central life, the 
germinal parts of us, the roots of love from which 
that image grows? Is it not the religion of Christ, to 
have with us God’s strength when we are tempted, 
God’s gentleness when we are provoked, God’s for- 
giveness when we are injured, God’s peace, the quiet 
and elevation of His child, the essential glory of His 
love and righteousness, when we are humiliated—His 
grace at all times, and His mighty help in the hours 
of our need? Is it not the faith of Christ to know 
that we are the heirs of all our Father has, and that 
He knows the ways by which He can best prepare us 
to receive, and open to us the inexhaustible inheri- 
tance ? , Why turn away from the one great 
difficulty, the one blessed work, of conforming our 
life and soul to his, when after all, say what we will, 
this is the only entrance through which divine light 
can pass? Are we to be told that this is to make the 
Son of Man only an example? What! did the world 
know before the character of God and the divine 
glory of man? Was this our Lord’s distinction, was 
this his essential difference, that he succeeded in 
reducing to practice what a/ready all men knew, in 
accomplishing what, wé¢hout him, the world already 
had. discerned as ‘the way, the truth, and the life?’ 
An example indeed; but an example without whom 
no such divine call would ever have reached our 
souls: he not only accomplished the task, he brought 
it into existence, revealed its conditions, and lifted 
the eyes of men so high—an example without whom 
the veil would have been still on the face of God, the 
shadow of the unintelligible mystery, of his unknown 
calling, upon the face of man.” 


‘The above abstract and quotations will, we hope, 
enable our readers to understand the essential features 
of the revelation here ascribed to Christ, and send 
them to the book itself to feed the springs of devotion 
and aspiration upon its exquisite thoughts and reverent 
feeling. In the next two sermons Mr. ‘Thom shows 
how religion is something intensely personal, how the 
Christian religion is the personal conscious communiow 
between a child and its Heavenly Father, how the 
Christian Church exists to spread this filial relation- 
ship, how, while this is the real aim of all Christian 
churches, our own free churches are the only ones 
which treat this aim as the sole essential, and allow 
perfect liberty as to the choice and adoption of all 
means. He brings forcibly home to us the feeling of 
how our theology ouzg/? to feed our devotion ; there 
can never be any confusion of persons in holding 


So, too, he avoided undue self. | 


communion with one God, the Father; the nature of 
Christ involves no incomprehensible mystery, but 
simply reveals what we may all become; we are free to 
follow the Spirit which bloweth whithersoever it listeth. 
Why, then, so much coldness, or at any rate the 
appearance of it, in our Faith? It is not the fault of 
the faith, for we have all the elements of Faith which 
appeared in the prayers of Christ. No doubt it is 
easy to exaggerate our deficiency, for the absence of 
expression does not always mean the absence of 
emotion, the deeper the feeling the less will it be 
likely to parade its existence on common occasions ; 
but, making all due allowance for this, we must recog- 
nise and deplore a lack of real affection towards God, 
of readiness to look for the leading of His Spirit, of 
anxiety to do His will. 


The next sermon shows how utterly inadequate are 


any evidences of religion to reveal the character of 


God, especially to show in symmetry and harmony, in 
a perfect unity, all the moral attributes which nature 
impels man to ascribe to Deity. How are all the 
conflicting manifestations to be reconciled and accepted 
as coming from One All-perfect Being? This is 
where Christ becomes to us the Revealer. 

“We could not mould ourselves after a Perfection 
that we had not conceived ; and who, even now, long 
as Christ has been with us, who, looking upon the 
disorders of his own heart, and the disorders of the 
world, and the mixed aspects of nature, and the 
difficulties, the seeming contradictions of Providence 
itself, will be bold enough to say that man could for 
himself have found the law of harmony in these 
conflicting elements, and risen to the conception of 
the one perfect God who is in them and presides over 
them, and of the one Image of Himself that He is- 
ever seeking to develop in us His children? . . ~ 
Are we sure, were it not for Christ, that even now, we- 
could believe that it is the same God, who to-night 
sends the tempest, and to-morrow smiles from the 
calm heavens upon the calm waters that hide a 
measureless sum of love and agony? Can we be 
surprised that even now, in Christendom itself, except 
with those whom God is one Spirit in one Person, the. 
world is Manicheean—an evil spirit, the spirit of the 
air, having an invisible access to men’s 5, and a 
monarch’s power over their thoughts, independent of 
the Will of the Father? We wanted, then, wh: 
in Christ has given ts, a Spirit that, itself 
through the most awful experiences, could 
one living character all the lineaments of 
are in us, and so hold before us the Divine In 
the full power of its attraction that we could 
see to what we are called, and that the call, i 
hear it, is not less but more divine when God 
to hide His face. We wanted a Spirit that could 
this, though touched with a feeling of our in 
tempted as we are, subject to our conditions 
line, to our provocations and embarrassmen 
all the earthly clouds that are on our spit 
We wanted a Spirit that could do this for us, 
bring us into subjection to no other Spirit 
Spirit of God Himself. That would be a 
Spirit, to show us the Father, and be our 
truth, our life, on all this dim and perilous sea. 

This is what Christ has done for us; but ri 
ianism, ascribing different attributes and 
three Persons in the God-head," unable to— 
Justice, Mercy, and Forgiveness are to be m 
in one Divine Father, has wholly failed to 
the revelation, and has raised itself but little ab 
mythologies of Polytheism. ‘ Who will deny th. 
something of the old polytheistic difficulty _ 
ciling zz one spirit all the moral attribut 
perfect justice with unstinted grace, inviolat 
unmeasured mercy and forgiveness—which h 
into requisition the hypothesis of three Persor 
to form one God?” The gross inferiority o 
belief as a spiritual faith and as a moral i 
set forth in most impressive language; and t 
Thom asks: “ And if Christ’ cou/d exhibit in 
nature this great spiritual reconciliation—all | 
all gracious attributes meeting together and 
unison—not limiting or straitening, but en| 
glorifying one another—then how 
the Infinite God may reconcile /77s att 
perfect spirit; or why since He 
Father, assign to Him a tri-personal of 
surely ours can never be the image? Whoey 
into the face of Christ and saw there the ex] 
of any conflict of attributes?” + — eee 

Of the sixth sermon, on “ Inspiration 
we have only space to say that i 
impress the inward, personal character | 
Spiritual things can be only spiritual 
ward signs and wonders are no evi 
want the inner feeling. The ess. 
of an Eternal Son” is a magnificent 
spiritual superiority of our own fa 
deve c 
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ooo 
ing him to understand how great and holy a thing is 
the privilege of direct communion with God, why 
those who worship must worship in spirit and in truth, 
and what it is to be in the spiritual frame of mind 
to which alone prayer is possible. 

We can only add an expression of the joy we felt 
as, on reading these sermons, we gradually’ realised 
how very little their position would have to be 
modified to meet all the requirements of modern 
criticism. Take away the dogmatic affirmation of the 
perfect sinlessness of Christ; put the date of the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel as late as the middle 
of the second century; accept all the results of 
sound critical inquiry into the Synoptics, and there 
still remains a Jesus Christ whose life and character 
have only to be studied with loving appreciation 
and they will afford us just the same revelation of 
God and Man as Mr. Thom here ascribes to “Christ 
the Revealer.” H, &.&. 


Mr. J. Wi. Dowson, of Morwich, 


We deeply regret to announce the decease of Mr. 
John Withers Dowson, which took place at his residence, 
Prince of Wales’ Road, Norwich, on Saturday morning 
last about eleven o’clock. Twelve weeks ago he was 
struck with paralysis, from which he never recovered. 
He was 79 years of age. 

John Withers Dowson, son of Benjamin Dowson, a 
well-known merchant, was born in 1800, at Geldeston, 
near Beccles. He was educated at Norwich Grammar 
School by Dr. Valpy. Embracing the law as a pro- 
fession, he was articled to a London firm of solicitors. 
When he had served his articles and had been admitted, 
he came to Norwich to establish a practice. At this 
early period of his career, Mr. Dowson associated 
himself with every movement that was calculated to 
strengthen the moral and intellectual calibre of the 
young men of Norwich. The name of John Withers 
Dowson frequently occurs in old Norwich newspapers 
in connection with matters pertaining to education. 
He was secretary to the Mechanics’ Institute which 
was started in 1823, and then manifested that zeal in 
the spread of mental culture among those who were 
anxious to acquire knowledge which characterised him 

to the close of his career. In connection with this 
p institution he established and actively supported the 
debating class which was famous 43 years ago, and 
where men, who afterwards became prominent, got 
their first practice in public speaking. A Unitarian 
in religious belief, he was naturally allied in politics 
with the friends of civil and religious liberty, the full 
benefits of which that body were almost the last to 
receive. But while faithful to his principles he was 
never a partisan. His broad sympathies and _ his 
belief in the latent virtues of man led him to show a 
conciliatory and gentle disposition to those who were 
professedly hostile to his religious and political views, 
which he never obtruded upon his fellow-citizens. He 
became a member of the Corporation, and was for 
many years the representative of the Seventh Ward. 
¥or a long period he was a member of the Board of 
: Guardians, and throughout his connection with that 
body he paid the greatest attention to the conduct of 
the administration of the Poor Law. He was one of 
the Charity Trustees (General List). But it is as a 
devoted friend of the young, as the helper of those 
_ who helped themselves, that Mr. Dowson’s memory 
‘will long be cherished. He neglected to push his way 
in the law in order to promote education, not only 
through the medium of public schools, but also by his 
own exertions. The excellent schools connected with 

} the Octagon Chapel always had his watchful solicitude, 
_ and never was there held any meeting of scholars, 
young or old, without its being cheered by his genial 
presence and kindly counsel. Physical as well as 
_ mental training engaged his attention. Nothing 
delighted him more than to take out a troop of young 
people for a long country ramble, sometimes extending 
over days, when he would strive to draw out 
their faculty of observation, and to foster in them a 
love for the beautiful in nature. At early morning 
Mr. Dowson was accustomed to gather round him in 
his office, which had more the semblance of a school- 
‘room, as it was fitted up with school desks, numbers of 
young men and women, and instruct them in French, 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Not a few owe much 
f that higher culture they have attained to the 
thising help of John Withers Dowson. Through 

ance derived from these classes young men 
e€ ascended to responsible and even distinguished 
ions in society. It was in recognition of his 
terest in educational work, that a large 
citizens elected him to the first School 
_ During the last few years he has retired from 
public life. His interest in education, however, 
d unabated. On his 7oth birthday the old 
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- scholars of the Octagon presented him with his portrait 
wh h nos ‘hangs in the schoolroom in Calvert-street, 
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gathering that he was seized with a paralytic siroke 
which has terminated an eminently useful though 
unobtrusive life. 


The public will look for such details as we have 


been able hastily to collect in reference to our deceased 


fellow-citizen, but we cannot close this notice without 
recording emphatically our high appreciation of his 
moral worth and unswerving conscientiousness. Few 
men have in our time been privileged to do more good 
in this city and neighbourhood, and none have laboured 
for this end with more devotedness and self-denial. 
He sacrificed the emoluments of a lucrative profession 
and subordinated all his worldly interests to the 
beneficent ideas which possessed his generous heart. 
Early and late he gave himself to the great purpose of 
his life. Numbers among our fellow-citizens not to be 
counted have received encouragement and almost an 
inspiration from his kindly words and sympathy. In 
honouring his name and recording his sterling merit, 
we present an example worthy of imitation to all who 
desire to live in the esteem of their fellow-men, and 
at their departure to be enshrined in the memory of 
survivors. To the relatives of the deceased, and 
particularly to his widow, so much respected by all, 
we tender in the name of the public an expression of 
deepest sympathy.—Leastern Daily Press. 


Mer. Hohn Hainton, of Southsea. 


ON Sunday last a funeral sermon was preached in the 
General Baptist Chapel, Portsmouth, by the Rey. John 
Ellis, minister. The chapel was well filled. The 
preacher took his text from Psalm xcii., 12 :— The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm tree,” and said, 
T shall not preach a sermon on death, judgment, and 
immortality. I have done that often lately. I.would 
speak to you as a brother man, who has lost a friend, 
whom he hopes soon to meet again, who desires to 
agree to differ where we cannot be alike, and embrace 
every opportunity to help all 
To run the heavenly race 
And put a cheerful courage on. 
John Bainton was four years of age when I came into 
this world, and though our birthplaces were far apart 
they bore the same name—Bradford. We did not 
meet each other until a quarter of a century ago, and 
knew little of each other until eight years ago. When 
we did meet we soon found many points of agreement 
and resemblance, especially in religious sentiment. 
Our experiences in the battle of life for more than 60 
years were similar in reality, though differing in detail. 
We were both trained in the same religious school, as 
Calvinistic Baptists, and were familiar with the effects 
produced by gloomy orthodox dogmas upon young 
sensitive minds. At the age of seven John Bainton 
was sent to work in a weaver’s shop—a very unhealthy 
employment. At 11 he was apprenticed to a turner 
and spinning jenny maker; at 16 his master failed, 
and he was turned over to a carpenter and joiner, and 
at 18 he came to Portsmouth as a joiner, was sent to 
work in the New Forest, and on his return employed as 
a mould maker in the building of All Saints’ Church. 
He took a little shop in High-street, made a lathe 
with his own hands, worked in a cellar, and did well. 
After a time he took a house where this chapel stands, 
and worked in a shop next door but one to John 
Pounds. While there he built ahouse in Middle-street, 
where he lived many years, and converted a small house 
in St. Mary-street into a workshop; began the steam 
sawing business with a half-horse power engine, and 
toiled on until he got a two-horse power and then an 
eight-horse power, and that he took to Southsea. His 
business grew, and his family grewup. Men had faith 
in him, and he prospered and accumulated property. 
When I came here eight years ago, he had retired 
from active work; he was a widower and afflicted, and 
we often talked of times gone by. He was absent from 
us a year or two, and when he returned he brought 
with him a devoted wife, and took up his residence in 
Southsea, and spent his leisure hour in cultivating the 
vine. ‘Iwelve months ago a fire broke out and byrnt 
his saw mills to the ground, and threatened utter ruin; 
but the spontaneous sympathy of friends who knew 
him,at once subscribed from £400 to £500, which 
they presented to him, and gave him heart to rebuild 
the waste. ‘That work was done: again he had settled 
into quiet life. At the anniversary of the fire he pre- 
sided at the organ for the last time. On the Sunday 
morning, two days after, he was struck down with 
apoplexy and paralysis, and on Sunday last he 
breathed his last, being 71 years of age. When he 
came to Portsmouth, 53 years ago, he attended this 
chapel, and after listening to the simple gospel preached 
by John Brent, the minister, he found out that he was 
a Unitarian, and joined the church. He was appointed 
one of the chapel trustees in 1833. He played the 
organ for many years, and as representative of the 
church attended the meeting in London at Whitsun- 
tide, when Unitarians of both Baptist and Presby- 
terian descent hold their yearly festival. 
es acting trustee he continued until the day of his 
eath, f 
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WELCOME TO THE MISSIONARIES. 


A MEETING combining the double object ofan anniversary 
celebration and a welcome to the new Missionary, the 
Rev. F. Summers, late of Liverpool, was held at the 
Mission station, George’s Row, St. Luke’s on Monday 
week. EDWARD ENFIELD, Esq., was called to the chair, 
| and several of the steady supporters of the Mission were 
present—Mr. Philip Worsley, Mr. Edward Wright, Mr. 
Welling, and others. The large room used as a chapel 
was well filled, and the choir enlivened the meeting at 
intervals with well selected music. 
| The CHAIRMAN, after gently touching on the loss of 
their late valuable missionary, Mr. Heywood, and allud- 
ing to the successful work carried by Mr. Summers, in 
Liverpool, said he had no doubt that an ample field for 
the continuation of those zealous labours would be found 
in the neighbourhood of their present meeting, and from 
what he had observed of the way in which Mr. Summers 
| had already begun to make himself acquainted with the 
operations of the Mission he had every confidence that 
minister and people would find themselves in thorough 
| sympathy in their mutual efforts for the promotion of ‘ts 
highest objects. The very first day Mr. Summers had 
arrived in London he employed the short interval between 
that and the dinner hour in visiting the school and calling 
on one or two of the parents. Some of the operations of 
the Mission needed strengthening, but from the steady 
way in which the congregation and the Sunday school 
had been kept together during the last five or six months 
he was sure that Mr. Summers would feel that he was 
| entering upon ground not altogether unprepared for his 
labours. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALD, one of the oldest members, 
offered a cordial welcome to their new missionary on the 
part of the congregation, which was supported by Mr. 
MONTFORD, another member of the congregation and 
also a former scholar. 

Mr. W. BREBNER, by whose zealous exertions, faith- 
fully seconded by Mr. Noakes and Mr. Wade, the Sun- 
day school and other branches of the Mission had been 
carried on during the illness and since the loss of their 
late missionary, gave a welcome to Mr. Summers on 
behalf of the teachers, and assured him of their hearty 
co-operation in what he felt convinced would be his very: 
best efforts to extend the moral and religious influence of 
the Mission to all who could in any way be brought 
within the sphere of its operations. He desired also to 
extend the same cordial greeting to Mrs. Summers, who, 
he had been glad to learn, was almost as good a mis- 
sionary as her husband; and now, having been forced by 
circumstances to take an active lead in the affairs of the 
mission, he should be happy to retire modestly into his 
shell again. 

Mr. ALFRED PRESTON, on behalf of the committee of 
the Mission, said he was also glad to believe that the 
object they all had so great a desire to further would in 
no way suffer at the hands of the gentleman who had 
been appointed to succeed their greatly respected friend 
Mr. Heywood, whose loss had been such a source of 
regret to all who were interested in the work of the 
Mission. He trusted that the inculcation of morality in 
its highest as well as most practical form would ever be 
one of the main objects of the Mission, and believed that 
too much attention could not be given to efforts that would 
help to make our population an honest, honourable, and 
truth-loving community. 

The Rey. JEFFERY WORTHINGTON said he was sure 
that Mr. Summers would always find in the committee 
the readiest disposition to aid him in his arduous under- 
taking, and to extend to him the largest amount of liberty 
consistent with the objects they all had in view. He 
assured him of the sympathy of his brother ministers, who 
he knew would be glad to see him at their periodical 
meetings. 

The Rev. F. SUMMERS, who was received with the 
greatest cordiality, thanked the meeting for the generous 
welcome accorded to himself and his wife. He had 
experienced nothing but kindness since he had come 
amongst them, and it was with a feeling of the fullest 
confidence and reliance on their sympathy and help that 
he was entering upon his new duties. He had been 
greatly pleased with much that he had seen; there 
seemed to be the materials for a great and good work to 
be done, and he did not fear that with God’s help he 
should be able to accomplish some at least of the high 
objects of the Mission. He earnestly asked of his new 
friends their zealous co-operation in his efforts to promote 
the purposes of the Mission, and trusted that they would 
always find in him one who could sympathise in their 
joys and their sorrows, and strive his utmost to further 
their best Christian interests. 

Mr. I. M. WADE said that this was about the thirty- 
third or thirty-fourth annual meeting of this branch of the 
Mission that he had attended, and it was impossible for 
him to avoid feeling a tinge of sadness as he thought of 
the many good men and true that he had stood side by 
side with on their old ground at Chapel-street, but whom 
the hand of death had removed from their midst. He 
recalled the faithful and successful services rendered to 
their cause by the Rev. William Vidler, and related some 
instances of his rare courage and devotion to duty under 
the most trying, repulsive, and dangerous circumstances. 
Of the great improvements that had taken place in the 
sanitary and social condition of the people since then he 
should altogether fail to convey an accurate impression. 
Some, however, who were then present would remember 
them, for once seen they were never to be forgotten. 
Their present building was as a palace, and the courts 
| and alleys of the metropolis were “sweetness and lint” 


in comparison with what the workers at the Miss. 1 iad 

then to labour amongst. He had every confidence from 
the manly and hopeful way in which Mr. Summers had 
| spoken to them this evening, and still more so from the 
way in which he had instantly set about the work of the 
Mission, that he would be able to continue what had been 
so well begun years ago, and carry it on to still higher 
points of religious and moral excellence. Mr. Wade then 
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<laimed a welcome and expression of their best wishes for 
the success of the Rev. A. W. Pope, who they were glad 
to have present amongst them that evening, and who had 
also just entered on his new labours at the Spicer-street 
branch of the Mission. It was a singular coincidence 
that both their new missionaries should commence their 
work on exactly the same day. He was present at an 
impressive little gathering of the teachers and elder 
scholars at Spicer-street yesterday, and heard his friend 
Mr. Corkran give a short and effective address upon 
abdicating his functions as missionary, and enrolling 
himself amongst the band of teachers, introducing to 
them Mr. Pope and promising him his best ‘service and 
readiest help for the future? 
responded in the same simple and effective manner, 
trusting that he should not only secure their earnest 
co-operation, but that he should always strive to deserve, 
as he was sure he would ever value, their kind sympathy 
and help. 

Mr. CORKRAN said he was glad Mr. Wade had touched 
upon the character of the men who had laboured so well 
and faithfully in years past at the Mission ; he bore glad 
testimony to their worth, for he had himself taught at 
Chapel-street before he went to Spicer-street ; especially 
he had in remembrance the courage and fidelity of Mr. 
Vidler in the midst of what was in many respects the most 
eventful period of the Mission’s history. Their meeting 
on the previous day, to which Mr. Wade had referred, 
though not so large as that of this evening, and not 
intended to be a public one, was a very pleasant gathering, 
and augured well for the cordial and united exertions of 
all concerned in furthering the highest interests of the 
Spicer-street branch of the Mission in future. He should 
strive his utmost in rendering to Mr. Pope all the best 
help bis long experience had given him, and should sink 

-at onee into the subordinate position of those who are 
commanded and know how to obey. 

The Rev. W. A. POPE briefly acknowledged the 
‘welcome accorded to him, and said, like his brother 
Missionary, that it was with the best hopes and highest 
trust that he was entering upon his new labours, and the 
kindly reception he had received, and the ready offers of 
help promised him, made him look forward with cheerful 
‘confidence to the work that lay before him. 

After speeches of encouragement from Mr. HOLDING 
and Mr. Ropr, JACKSON, and a few more earnest words 
from the CHAIRMAN, who at intervals interposed the 
Kindest and most encouraging expressions of counsel and 
hope, the meeting, which was a most successful one in 
every way, ended by the singing of “ Holiest breathe an 
evening blessing,” and by according a unanimous and 
hearty vote to Mr. Enfield for presiding. Mr. ENPrreup, 
in response, said it was one of the pleasantest meetings 
he had ever attended. 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
SPECIAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


AY a meeting of Trustees of this College, held in London, on 
the 2ath of June, 1875, the following resolution was passed :— 
“That the committee be requested to consider the present 
pecuniary condition of the College, and its ‘practical efficiency 
im relation to lay students, as well as to students for the ministry, 
with especial regard to the duty, in these respects, of Manchester 
New College at the Aigo day.” 

In consequence the committee, having held many meetings, 
and having more than once asked information and advice from 
the professors, now make a general statement of the case ‘as it 
has presented itself to their minds. 7 

After passing in review the various matters named in the reso- 
lution, viz., the pecuniary condition of the College, its practical 
efficiency in relation to lay students ‘as well as to students for the 
ministry, the committee report on the proposal for the removal 
of the College as follows :— 


LOCALITY OF THE COLLEGE. 


The question of the locality of the College—a subject to which 
the committee have given much attention—may now be dis- 
cussed. Three propositions have presented themselves—rst, 
That the College should remain in London; 2nd, That it should 
be removed to Oxford or Cambridge; 3rd, That it should be 
removed to Manchester, with or without a possible amalgamation 
with the Unitarian Home Missionary Board. 

The experiment of removal to London, after 25 years’ trial, 
can hardly be pronouneed a signal success; though at the same 
time it should be noted that the average number of divinity 
students during these years has not been smaller than at previous 
periods of its existence at York and at Manchester. But while 
the College was brought up to London that it might be in close 
connection with University Hall and University College, the 
general current of young men seeking the highest instruction has 
been rather away from than towards those institutions. If the 
change recommended above, namely, requiring the degree of 
B.A., or a special examination, as a condition of admission to 
the College, were carried out, the last necessary link with 
University College would be broken, and Manchester New 
College would be free of all local commection. 

Some of the committee are of opinion that the London life of 
the students, as at present organised, is not favourable to the 
successful pursuit of the object for which they are brought 
together. Scattered in lodgings which, from the pecuniary 
necessities of the case, are not of the best kind, they are too 
much left to themselves, both as to the formation of habits of 

work, and as to indulgence in the various intellectual dissipations 
offered by a large city; while at the same time they have no 

pportumity of entering into good private society exctpt such as 
their own personal connections may provide, Phe College 
course of some students might have been less unsuccessful than 
it was, if a steadier supervision over their habits and ways of 
work had been exercised than is possible under the lodging 
system. Should it, therefore, be decided to keep the College in 
London, the question of bringing the students under one roof, 
and giving them.at once the restraints and the advantages of a 
common life might be considered ;—a measure which might have 
the effect of raising the tone of feeling among. the students, not 
nly by placing them under wise and kindly oversight, but by 
\ffording the stronger a better opportunity of influencing the 
veaker men, : 

It must not be forgotten that London, with its numerous 
congregations, Domestic Missions, Sund 
addition, its unbounded scope for philanthr 
work among the poor, isa favourable locality 
‘muning of the students on which the committee lay-great stress, 
i: js also in easy railway communication with many places, 
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which afford the elder students the opportunity of Sunday 
practice in the conduct of public worship and preaching. 

A proposal has been laid before the committee for the removal 
of the College to'Oxford or Cambridge. - In either case it could 
not, of course, become an integral part of the University, but 
must stand outside of it, with no other connection than that of 
local contiguity, and a common interest in academical studies. 
This would involve the erection of lecture rooms, a chapel, and 
possibly a Principal’s house, on some convenient site. The 
students would all be graduates, (or of similar standing) living in 
lodgings in the town; a mode of life at present adopted by some 
hundreds of students at either University, and which is under 
strict regulation by College and University authorities. They 

| would be conducted, as at present, through a regular course of 

theological instruction in lectures, which would be thrown open 
also, on payment of fees, to any other students who wished to 

| avail themselves of them. There would, as at other Colleges, 

| be daily prayers at the College Chapel, which they would be 
required to attend, It is also proposed that a Sunday service 
should be held in the chapel, at which the best preachers, of any 
denomination, willing to take their place in a perfectly free 
pulpit, should be invited, in conjunction with the Professors of 

| the College, to officiate. If this scheme, or one resembling it 

| in its chief features, were carried out, the committee have reason 
to believe that substantial assistance would be given them by the 
Hibbert Trustees, probably to the extent of providing, for a term 
of years, the salary of an additional Professor. 


The chief advantages of this course are stated to be the 
following :—Although the future theological students of the 
College, whether supported by external scholarships or otherwise, 
might then, as at present, be educated at any University, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the fact that the College was 
placed at Oxford or Cambridge would attract them to its own 
neighbourhood, where they would enter a College in the ordinary 
way, and mingle with students intended for all professions. 
They would, in a word, be in precisely the same position as 
students, intending to enter the Church, who first take a degree 
at one of the older Universities, and then go to a Diocesan 
College for their theological training. It might also be hoped 
that the parents of young laymen, of the class who were formerly 
sent to York, might choose for them, for obvious reasons, the 
University of the place at which Manchester New College was 
situated, and that in the ordinary intercourse of College life, 
laymen and future theological students, both in their under- 
graduate years, might naturally be brought together. The 
chances of such companionship might not be great, but such 
personal connections cannot be furthered by any more formal 
arrangement than is involved in throwing young men together, 
and allowing them to meet upon equal terms. And it could 
hardly be otherwise than beneficial to the divinity students of 
Manchester New College, whether graduates or undergraduates, 
to be rescued from the isolation in which they now appear to 
live in Londen, and to be placed at least in sight of the great 
national current of academical life and comradeship. 


The advocates of this plan lay great stress on the free College 
Chapel, which, if not carried out at Oxford and Cambridge, they 
would like to see tried in London, should the College remain’ 
there. The undenominational position of the College seems to 
give it peculiar advantages for practically demonstrating that 
there is a religious, as distinguished from a theological ground, 
on which common worship and teaching are possible. In either 
University, however, there is good reason for believing that the 
preaching at such a chapel would attract much attention among 
undergraduates, and be an important means of diffusing the 
general principles of religious faith and theological research, 
which it is the object of the College to promote. 


A further object, which the promoters of this scheme have 
in view, is to set ina more vivid light, and in a position of 
greater publicity, the characteristic principle of the College, 
namely, that theology, like other sciences, can be taught by 
teachers who are not fettered by, previously imposed tests, to 
students whose sole object is the attainment of truth, This prin- 
ciple, upon which the College was founded in 1786, has already 
been recognised by the older universities, in the case of every 
other science: but its application to theology is still a’ matter of 
the future. In London, with its numerous and overwhelming 
metropolitan interests, the College is lost in the crowd, and its 
very existence is unknown, except to those who are personally 
concerned in it: whilst probably.no means could be adopted, so 
sure to bring it under the notice of the educated classes, and to 
force its characteristic principle upon their attention, as to set it 
down at Oxford or Cambridge, at. the centre of academical life. 
No doubt there would be some difficulty in preventing it from 
being looked upon as a denominational college. But that is 
quite as much the case now, with far less opportunity of demon- 
strating that is not so. 

Whether this change of locality would lead to an increase in 
the number of students, it impossible to predict. There is no 
reason to believe that it would lessen it. The advocates of the 
change contend that it would only be an advantage to the 
College to place it within reach of many hundreds of young men 
studying for the Christian ministry, many of whom are deterred 
from ultimately entering the church from a sense of the difficulty 
of reconciling its creeds and articles with modern thought and 
knowledge, though they might gladly embrace the opportunity of 
study and service in connection with freer communities, 


It is feared by some that the air of the national universities 
would prove unfavourable io the nonconformity of the students. 
But it cannot be desirable to withdraw divines from dangers of 
this kind, to which the laymen, to whom they are to minister, 
are freely exposed. Whether, in the general, the air is condu- 
cive to religious thought and earnestness is another question, to 
which allusion may be made when the comparative claims of 
Oxford and Cambridge come under discussion. 

The chief objection, as it appears to the committee, to either 
university town, as a place of permanent settlement of the 
College, lies in the comparative want of opportunities of prac- 
tical training of the students. In Oxford and Cambridge the 
number of willing workers in the University is greater in propor- 
tion than the work to be done: and it would be difficult either to 
establish a Sunday school, or to ‘take part in any other kind of 
effort for the benefit of the ignorant and the poor. For preach- 
ing work (with any other kind of service that may be associated 
with it) Cambridge, from its proximity to the Eastern Counties 
would probably be a better centre than Oxford. 

So far as the committee can ascertain, the theological air of 
Oxford is much more stirred by various and often 
currents of thought and feeling than that of ; 
is much more salto interest in one: a calmer neutrality in the 
other, At Oxford, the College andits work would excite atten- 
tion, and probably call forth most opposition; at the 


students would run much less danger of drawn ‘into | 

extremes of religious belief or unbelief. ) shave | 
schools, and, in | reason to believe that more Oxford tutor | be glad 
and religious | to see the College established and would more or 
that practical | less active sympathy and bh nothing of the can be 
looked for at Cambridge. is, perhaps, more chance of 


usefulness at the one, and less risk to be run at the other, 
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Should it be decided to move the College to a University at all, 
these things will need to be carefully investigated and considered, 
The proposal that the College should return to Manchester, is 
chiefly based upon the assumed desirability of its more or less 
close association with the Home Missionary Board. It may be 
taken for granted that Manchester is not so superior to London 
as a place of practical training, as to make the removal justifiable 
upon that ground alone; nor if the College is in future to 
its doors to graduates only, is there any reason why the 
bourhood of University, should be exchanged for that of Owens 
College. But it is often urged, that the existence ‘a 
institutions, the practical object of which is to supply m 
to the same group ofcharches, with a double staff of professors, a 
double committee, and a double subscription list, isa business 
solecism which calls for remedy. Before discussing whether 
anything like union be possible, with due regard to the funda- 
mental principles of either institution, it may be rem { 
the separate existence of the two institutions would not be 
rendered easier of defence by their being placed side by side in 
the same city. 

It must, however, be carefully noted, that if the bje 
and spirit of the two institutions be not dissi , the raw 
material on which they have to work is very The 
committee are informed that the standard of attainments 
for admission to the Unitarian Home Missionary Board of 
late been considerably raised; but it is still separated by years of 
hard study—especially for self-educated men—from the level of 
knowledge which is indicated by matriculation at the University 
of London. Should the classes of Manchester New ge 
hereafter consist of men of the standing of graduates only, 
interval would be further indefinitely increased; and it would be 
impossible for the same professors either to do double work in 
going over the same subjects, both for the more and the less 
educated students, or so to lecture as to adapt their pent 
to men of very various attainments“in the same class. 
teaching in Manchester New College is at present given on the 
supposition that the men are more or less familiar with Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and either German or French, and haye besides 
received a good general education. It is needless to say that in 
the case of students of the Unitarian Home Missi ' 
this condition would be far from being fulfilled; and the 
would be reduced to the alternative of either knowingly le 
over the heads of half his class, or of adapting his te r to 
their wants, to the neglect and detriment of those who are able : 
receive a more scientific training. Pier 

A scheme for the co-operation of the two mie ot eg 
distinct from their amalgamation, has, however, foe 
your committee, according to which the Unit , 
Missionary Board would chiefly confine its efforts to pre 
students to enter the theological courses of Manchi 
College., According to this scheme, Manchester } 
would be open either to graduates only, or to such 
had passed the alternative examination already preseri 
regulations. Its. professors would also lecture t 
students as they now do; though the College 
accept any responsibility for such students, nor 
certificate. The Unitarian Home Missi 


theological private tutor might assist the stuc 


years. The length of the combined course 
bably six years,—three at Owens, and three at! 
College. . . 


The promoters of this scheme regard it as 
Manchester New College should be remoy M 
though your committee are of opinion that such an ap 
of the two institutions as might amount to p 
does not necessarily involve local conti guity 
committee any knowledge as to how far th 
before them by well-known supporters and frient , arian 
Home Missionary Board, would meet with the app of the — 
managers of that institution. er Ree ye 

In connection with this part of the subject, it is ecessary to — 
point out that whatever may be the practical cone piper ret tet 

a 


objects of the two institutions, their theoretical ba 
There is nothing in the regulations of the Co 
connexiom.in which a student, when he has com 
when one of its beneficiaries declines the offic 
eeary to every copy of the annual x 
Unitarians, among the people.” Every applicatior a of i act . 
Rule XI. that at the end of each term the od 
tone of nind and general demeanour, with an 
committee entirely disclaim the wish to eri 
facts. They are such as seem to render ai 
that even the co- tion of 
and free learning in theology, wh 


One is a Theological College, entirely witho 
limitations; the other is the Unitarian Home Missionary 
method and spirit of its working, to determine he de 
shall work; and the only case in which the 
itself-entitled to express disappointment or 
in any Christian communion. But it is said in the 
of the objects of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
ept in view is, to send out men able and willing” 
lives to the task of spreading the religion of Chi 
date for admission ‘‘ must be accompanied by certif icates: 
least two Unitarian ministers or laymen;” 
written report to the committee, “* 
diligence, regularity, and proficiency of eac 
fitness for the office of a Unitarian Homi 
and regulations of another institution; but in 
that has been made to them, they to poin 
Manchester New College and the Unitarian Hom 
Board, as at present constituted, inadmissib ¥ 
carefully guarded. For it is hardly n@ce 
increase in the cease: Aes ee 
College for even a partial 
honourable distinction to have maintained 
a hundred y ; 
The 
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given within its walls, nor encumber it with any denominational In addition to these certificates each scholar was presented with 


. . And in the present movement and turmoil of religious 
thought, when the lines of old sectarian separation are being 
broken up, and men are everywhere seeking a home of the soul 
where knowledge shall live at peace with faith, the committee 
think that any steps which can be taken to bring the Colle 
and its principle under the general attention of the nation, will 
not only be theoretically right, but practically wise. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
NoTice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 


send thetr news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 


ArpwIck.—On Sunday last the annual sermons were preached 

in the Longsight Mechanics’ Institute in the morning and even- 

by the Rev. Wm. Mitchell, and in the afternoon by the Rev. 

m. Gaskell, M.A. The congregations were good, The 
collections, and donations amounted to £18. 18s, 6d. 


ABERDARE.—The Rev. J. Joseph George, minister of the 
English Unitarian congregation in this town, has just filled an 
interesting position, A local ‘society and its treasurer had some 
points of difference about the use of the funds of the society. 
The case was entered-in the county court, and solicitors engaged 
on each side. At length the parties, under the advice of the 
solicitors, decided to refer the dispute to arbitration, under the 
jurisdiction of the court, the decision of the arbiter to be binding, 
Mr. gi was selected as being likely to be an impartial 
person. is case was opened, and the decision given in the 
court on Tuesday, and the dispute brought completcly to an end. 
Each party expressed its complete faith in the arbiter’s im- 
partiality. 

BriIsTOL.—On the 2oth of last month a letter was despatched 
signed ‘‘Anna Worsley,” along with a new pulpit gown and hood 
from the ladies of Lewin’s Mead congregation, to: the Rey. A. 
N. Blatchford, B.A., asking his acceptance of the same as a 
mark of their regard and esteem, and expressing their best wishes 
that he might have health and strength to fill his accustomed 
place in the pulpit of the Old Meeting House. There being a 
surplus from the fund for providing this present, it was spent in 
buying a travelling bag for Mrs, Blatchford for use on her holiday 
tour.—The teachers of the Lewin’s Mead Sunday schools, accom- 
panied by Mr. Herbert Thomas and the Revs. A. N. Blachford 
and W. Hi ve, enjoyed their annual excursion on Wednesday, 
july oth. intern Abbey was the place selected. Leaving 

istol by train, and crossing the Severn, the journey’s end was 
reached about half-past three o’clock, soon after which tea was 
provided in the grounds of ‘‘The Ship,” at Tintern. In the 
name of the teachers, Mr. Blatchford briefly and heartily thanked 
Mr. Herbert Thomas for his generous hospitality to the teachers 
on that occasion, as well as for his abiding interest in the school, 
and its welfare; and Mr. Thomas happily acknowledged the 
thanks accorded to him. After a most enjoyable stroll in the 
midst of the beautiful ruins, and the truly lovely scenery, the 
friends returned to Bristol after a teachers’ outing which will long 
be mcs‘ pleasantly remembered. 


KIDDERMINSTER: NEW MEETING SuNDAy ScHoors.—On 
Saturday, 5th inst., the annual treat was held at Arely, a 
eer village on the north bank of the Severn, six miles 

. The whole party numbered about 280, who were con- 
veyed hither by train. Tea was served up under a large tent 
specially provided. The grounds of Arely Castle were thrown 

1 to the party, various games were engaged in, and on the 

whole a very t afternoon was spent. On the following 
Saturday, 12th inst., the children who were unable to be present 
at the party were entertained at the schools, 32 in number. On 
Sunday, 13th inst., the annual flower service and usual children’s 
i service was held in the chapel. The Rev. W. E. 
ellone delivered a short address, after which the superintendents 
distributed the usual quarterly reward-of-merit cards for punctu- 


ality and good cunduct. This system.secures a better attendance. 
The scholars’ average for the last quarter, ending June 29th, was 
66°79 per cent. ; 38.out of 209 on the register made the full 


attendance during the quarter. About 100 bouquets were 
collected and taken to the infirmary for the benefit of the 
inmates. 


LonpDON: STAMFORD-STREET.—The service of song, entitled 
Ce Sep erg here on the rgth ult. Solos, selected 
from Mendelsshon’s oratorio of that name, were very well 
rendered by Mr. Bond, and one of the scholars in the Sunday 
school and Miss Twiddy sang ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” 
— in a very pleasing manner, which was much admired. 
‘ church choir was assisted by voices selected from the Sunday 
schools; and the chorus singing was so much appreciated that 
pieces had to be repeated. Mr. Frederick Noakes, one 
elder scholars, who has developed a marked ability in 
music, accompanied on the organ; and the whole was produced 
under careful training of Mr. George Callow, the superin- 
_tendent of the school, to whom the success of the music is entirely 
The readings, selected from the Bible Story, which give 
the connecting thread to the narrative, were read by the clergy- 
man, the Rev. T, riikerley, M.A., in a manner which brought 
the scenes vividedly before the minds of the large audience, and 
contributed much to an interesting and pleasant evening. The 

of the collection, amounting to £3. 9s. 2d., were 

( to the Sunday school funds.—On Wednesday the 9th 
inst., | of 200 of the Sunday school children of Stamford- 
street were taken to Petersham Park for their annual 


excursion. The teachers of the Sunday school at Avondale 
Road 


Peckham, also joined with a party of about two dozen 
rs. There tot showers of rain during the morning, 
npropitious state of the weather did not seriously inter 
: pageant of the day’s trip, In the afternoon tea 
ded 275 children, teachers, and friends, under a 
in the Towards evening the children were all 


<r rae in their classes to sing a hymn 
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| a chapel hymn book, given by the Sunday school. 


NorrinGHaM,—On Sunday, June 22nd, the Rev. C. C. Coe 
preached the school sermons at the High Pavement, when the 
collections amounted to £30. 3s. od. A special report has been 
issued by the managers of the school in reference to the scholar- 
ships of ten pounds each, for which this school is becoming so 
distinguished. The regulations for these scholarships are as 
follows:—The scholar must be a student of the industrial 
class, as defined in §xxxviii., Science Directory, and be between 
12 and 16 years of age. ‘He must continue regularly to attend a 
day school, and obtain at least a second class in the elementary 
stage in some one or more branches of science at the close of 
each year of holding the scholarship, after which the Department 
grant of £5 will be paid. 

PADIHAM.—On Sunday afternoon, June 29th, in the Nazareth 
Schoolroom, Padiham, a presentation was made to Mr. Joseph 
Anderton, prior to his leaving for Liverpool, where he has now 
entered on his duties as a missionary of the Beaufort-street 
Domestic Mission, The presentation consisted of a beautiful 
ebony writing desk, inlaid with pearl, a choice selection of books, 
and an illuminated address, as a token of respect, and in recog- 
nition of his services as superintendent of the Sunday school for 
a period of over 15 years. The presentation was made by Mr. 
T. Holland, on behalf of the school. Mr. Anderton then 
responded, thanking them for the substantial way in which they 
had shown their respect for him, and urged all present to keep to 
the Sunday school.. The Rev. C. J. Street, the future minister, 
who was over on a visit, gave a suitable address, 

TAvistocK,—On Sunday, July 6th, the anniversary services 
of the Sunday school were held, the sermons being preached by 
the Rey. Lindsey T. Badcock. The subject in the morning was 
“*The Hebrew proverb—Sour Grapes;” in the evening, ‘‘The 
Parent’s Joy.” The chapel was adorned with groups of ferns 
and flowers in excellent taste, having a very pretty effect round 
the base of the pulpit and on the communion table. The central 
window at the side of the chapel was also much admired. The 
hymns were sung by the children to tunes taken from the 
American Sunday School Tune Book, in a most excellent and 
satisfactory manner, amply compensating for the time and care 
bestowed on their practice. There was a large congregation in 
the evening, which nearly filled the chapel, and the amount 
collected was considerably in advance of former years. 

WAKEFIELD SunDAY ScHoots.—On Sunday last special 
services were held at the Westgate Chapel, and collections made 
on behalf of the Sunday school. The chapel was altogether 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and the table was splendidly 
covered with a large bank of them. The children sang a choice 
series of their school hymns, and the choir gave a very fine 
anthem. Besides the usual morning and evening services, a 
liturgy service was held in the afternoon, and an address given by 
the minister. The chapel was filled with children and their 
parents, and good congregations appreciated the services. 

WALMSLEY.—The annual sermons were preached on Sunday 
last by the Rev. C. C. Coe, to large congregations, and the 
collections amounted to £50. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study, 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. 


‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel” 
A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvr. 
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3RD ADVERTISEMENT. 


As the Revision of the Bible is now approaching completion, it has been 
suggested that it is a fitting occasion for the Unitarian body to make to the 
REV. DR. VANCE SMITH a Pecuniary Gift, by way of a substantial 
5 ig of his services in the New Testament Revision. 

r. JAMES Hopcoop, of Clapham Common, London, S.W., has consented 
to act as Treasurer. 

The following sums have been already subscribed :— 


Amount advertised in 1st advertisement ....£255. 55. 
eg pe 2n «+ +e 4185, 17S. 

Amounts since subscribed as follows :— 4 Sete 
Mr. Joshua Fielden, M.P...........00s0008 3/20), 0-0 
Miss Mary Taylor ........ 10 0 Oo 
Mr. Thomas Ashton 10 0 Oo 
»» J.B. Smith Eee Io 0 oO 
#) Chas? Cochrarie .4..0005005 sy 5... o 
(9h Mele Seemed, oes i ctnihexenseeevs Seo. os 
ps bs Ein St ae ee a peter 5 0 O 
We leaeh eat Meirchtcae ee cade ering te Noheaeegee wa By O: 
RT PINE a He see Pete ee kar vel Athy. Keeaings dere So” Of 8 
eh CR vans FE oie) sk Ses res 5 xe auld Pte da op viene Sees rex © 
Wises POP CMBNT FACHMCGE” 02's og aca cat NG ctw aetiis ees a ee 
Mr. Samuel Charlesworth (of Sheffield) .......eevcceeeeeeeseree 1 TO 
Erie eye ADE EBON sc sic ease scanasis ROP Te hCvary Teer Nee eee Sr LO 

473 11 0 


Notr.—Further amounts will be acknowledged by the Treasurer, and also 


in a future advertisement, when also a date will be fixed for closi 
the subscriptions. The Treasurer will be glad to receive all pee 
subscriptions. 

Clapham Common, S.W., 


16th July, 1879. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


At the ANNUAL EXAMINATION MEETING OF TRUSTEES, 
held in University Hall, London, on Thursday, the 26th day of June, 1879, 
EDWD. ENFIELD, Esq. (President), in the chair, the Special Report 
(and Scheme) of the Committee on the Enquiry ordered 24th June, 1875, 
was read, and the following Resolution was passed, on the motion of Josrru 
Lupton, Fsq., seconded by the Rey. J. Epwin Opcers, M.A., viz.:—., 

“That a te Meeting of Trustees be summoned to be held at Man- 
chester, on Thursday, the 3oth day of October next, and that the Special 

xt and Scheme communicated to the Trustees previously, and be laid 
ore the meeting for discussion. 

Whereupon—R. TD. Darbishire, Esq., on behalf of himself and co-signa- 
tories, gave the notice, of which a copy is appended, relating to Scheme II. 
(Oxford). 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in conformity with the above 
Resolution, a SPECIAL MEETING of the TRUSTEES will be held 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday, the 30th day of October, 
1879, at. 12 o'clock, noon, at which your presence is requested.. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A, ; 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A.” pSeeretaries. 


APPENDIX. 
SCHEME OF THE COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 
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ripe for giving practical effect to the recommendation in the last para- 
graph of p. 5 of the Report, as to the relations of the College ot 
undergr 


uates, 


3- That the system of External Scholarships be, subject to the accustomed 
discretion of the Trustees and Committee of Management, retained 
on its present footing, the Committee being authorised to grant one 
or two additional Scholarships in any given year, should qualified 
candidates present themselves, 


4. That, in conformity with the recommendations on p. 6 of the Draft 
Report, greater attention be paid in future to the practical maining 
of the students, to their exercise in Sunday School Teaching and 
other benevolent work, and to the cultivation of the power of extem- 

rary speaking. That the practical aspects of the Christian Ministry 
‘orm the subject of a course of lectures to be given to the students im 
the last year of their Theological course. 


5. That arrangements be made for gathering all the students under one roof, 
where they may be boarded and lodged under efficient superintendence- 

6. That accommodation for lay students be offered by the College in its new 
premises ; and they be encouraged to attend the College Lectures, 


MR. DARBISHIRE’S NOTICE. 

The undersigned give Notice that, in order that the question may be effic- 
tively brought before the Trustees, when the Scheme reported by the 
Committee is received, they will propose that the following Scheme 
(subject of course to revision as to details, if its principle is approved) 
be adopted instead of the3Scheme appended to the Special Report, 
namely i— 

ScuemeE II. (Oxrorp), 

1. The College shall remove to{Oxford as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are complete, and shall be established there in such a form as to 
provide forthe natural intercourse of lay students and students for the 
ministry, upon terms of friendly association, with a common zeal for 


learning, and a common reverence for the highest sanctions of study 
and devotion. 


2. This establishment shall include the provision of a building furnished with 
the needful lecture-rooms and library for the Philosophical and Theolo- 
gical studies which the College especially pursues; also a College 
chapel, and accommodation for the residence of divinity students and 
for such lay students as may seek their education at Oxford under 
its charge. 

Students of the College will seek, under proper regulations such 
teaching as the University may afford, and its own special courses will 
be on a any other students than its own who may be disposed to 
attend them. 


The College chapel, with services conducted by its representatives, 
and by such friends asthey may from time to time invite to officiate, 
will secure to its studentsspecial means of religious culture in harmony 
with their family habit, and to others the opportunity of seeing 
reasonable faith, unaffected piety, and unwavering principle nurtured 
in Truth and Religion by Liberty. 

It is recommended that the College should expend with prudent 
liberality upon the requisite land and buildings, aad should appeal also 
to friends for contributions. 

3- The College will be organised under the Principal, who, in addition to his 
customary functions, will, so far as may be found convenient, have 
general charge over all the students with regard to their several 
studies, and (with the necessary limitations) to their personal conduct. 

Daily religious service will be maintained in addition to that of 
Sunday, and these observances will be recommened to all students. 

Diyinity students, before or after pos on the theological course, 
will be expected to reside in the College, but may be allowed under 
similar regulations to lodge elsewhere. 

Lay students (as_‘‘ unattached students”) will be admitted om matri- 
culation in the University, and students who prefer to lodge in other 
Colleges may be attached to the College under suitable regulations. 

4. Divinity students will be admitted to the three years’ theological conrse 
only after graduation at Oxford or some other British or Irish 
University, or after special examination. 

They will be encouraged during that period to concentrate their 
attention upon the specific work of the theological course, and the 
necessary practice in composition and in speaking. 

5- Subject to its accustomed discretion in all respects, the College will con- 
tinue and perhaps develope the present op of undergraduate scholar- 
ships and other grants in aid of those who intend later to enter on the 
theological course, and also the grants"to divinity students after 
graduation. 

If desired, the College will undertake to continue his bursary to any 
divinity student, who shall have conducted himself satisfactorily 
throughout his course, for one year after leaving the College, on 
condition of his placing himself—though still attached to the College — 
as an Assistant under the direction of an established minister selected 
by the College. 

6. The present curriculum and scheme of studies will be modified by the 

constitution of a new Professorship of the Hebrew language and 

literature and Old Testament criticism, and the development of the 
departments of Ecclesiastical History and Comparative Theology. 

For assistance in carrying out this arrangement the College will 
rely on the proffered aid of the Hibbert ‘Trustees. 

addition to the specific and advanced courses for divinity students 

in their theological years, the College will provide also courses on 

Philosophy, Economy, and the nature and history of Theology and 

Religion for undergraduate and lay students, 

All the lectures of the College will be open to others than students 
of the College on the usual terms, and its Religious Services to the 


ublic, 

~ R. D. DARBISHIRE, H. R. GREG, 
DAVID AINSWORTH, S. A. STEINTHAL, 
THOMAS ASHTON, P. H. WICKSTEED. 
W, P. PRICE, 
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Rothexbars Congregation... <0 cass es vp naccsncsncccondecnacasl§@. 2 © 
Rev, Wm. Blazeby, B.A., Minister ..., 145 0 © 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 400 © 0 
Sheffield Subscriptions .......+scseveeves 479 12 € 
Leeds “ Ts cab esky \eas Pun ie Uo bene esis TEE. © 
London ‘“ Cin ect iaincdtess acassdcneseialeaseans S00. O 
Nottingham _,, Pea Gienn to SUR oes ain es te akin kde Se Se 
Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, York, Elland, Mansfield, Chester- 
field, Norwich, Gec., SUDSCIIPtIONS 5. ve'ssss ceccescsseen scenes 298.4 
£2,738 3 7 
Towards last £500 as under :— 
MANCHESTER :— } 
First list, advertised July 4th, in Unitarian Herald........ 29 4 6 
TNs RIAN FLOR GG on. ik ohice's so se ae on ns neds sun dunk akiKs 20 ¢ 
ae AME MII, oA Wes Lies Cc n oho cLAE TA <nna cotKeEs aa om 2 °° 
PR a eo Fe ere re re Bees cose so 0 
BOLTON :— 
Pa See SOUND Meek ans dh cincs ate tiak sn tnencterae ae ane 55 0 
SOUTHPORT — 
Be Oe I oe Ti ik a Onin cae vile gad kd er ee i a 
yy, Samuel R. Kearne ered Acleuastesardensm stesestee 3 0 O 
Miss Warburton., .. 2% © 
Mr Hz. Crowley.... . “ 2 © © 
»» Thomas Unsworth Sideteasscetaretiues cosneasedase 4 An @ © 
OEY CEN <a vane Ue vecs olistnbasccas tanakaes 1 © © 
», George Ashworth ........... 7 eee ten 2° 0 
ee Oe eee MONON. Ca RE ct ods. tans of roo 
Rev. Thos. Holland, B.A. .......c.csccccsascccsesescsvess, @20 0 
USE CUNT on aeiak oy nna kinnneg O40 sab <p nee roo 
. Sedat SON cMCSEEOE fa oe cua cad cadachacechshvarageas ts OL. © 
The Misses Marsden,....+.+..ssceccsecneeeeceeeene ow © 
MEtOy PACH BODG: ack oie n'y ag cons so'saac cd vnc. sapee’ or © 
Mr. Wm. Ashton ........ ; er oe 
LIVERPOOL :— 
Sens. Then roe 2° o 
eaten RORMOORE cass 6c ans Jesters oe es <pnttanednps ee a> 3° °¢ 
Miss Holt eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 5s v @ 
Lag Rene = apg ¢ey Perce 5 °° 
UP RROMIE Fifa foe Ce va 06 05 60 hp cond dceune Casas anes 10° © 
Salt. MURMURS GS ieiliciccae ee ele 
Sh ee i RBC ong kn dns cyseen sess th Wig Ae irenres & OG 
xy “Eel. Paga...... o190 © 
te Fri ae te) byes toc 
py SUN ey i ie ss fe ae vee ss 8 * om © 
Py Plarr ies abate dad ch das toquss tavdpetaccsocecssscs « 31 & @ 
POON on bhiend bend sqpaics nb <heoetnsi sdee ed Uaes ss z2e @& 


Micenas tis obtve fF qth) te c0nv6i.¢ lewviews 447. 9% Od. toenlbe. 
4@ The Minister earnestly begs for further kind support on his canvess 
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ErxratumM.—lIn the report of the Manchester 


Sunday School Union meeting last week, in the 
Chairman's speech for “the Sunday school would 
never lose its identity with the day school,” read 
"in the day school.” 

W. L.—Nent week. 

J. W. H.—Thanks, We have no convenience for sale 


such as you imagine 


COMING WEEK. 
BLACK POOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. Silas Farrington 
will preach. 
LONDON : Pecknam.—On Sunday evening, the Rev. 
Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., will preach. 
MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, at 
to 30 and 6 30, the Rev. Brooke Herford will preach. 
SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev. M. S. Dunbar will preach. 


] LACKPOOL,.—Next Sunday, the Rev. 

SILAS FARRINGTON will preach. Morning 
(so 45), “‘ Resisting the Devil.” Evening (6 30), ‘‘ Scat- 
tering Forces.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHU RCH.—On Sunday next, July 2oth, the Rev. 
M. S. DUNBAR, M.A.,, of Hunslet, Leeds. Morning 
(10 4), “God and the Individual.” Evening (7), 
* Eternal Punishment Opposed to the Divine Harmony. ’ 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—The Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, of Chicago, will preach on Sunday next, 
the 2oth inst., morning and evening. Services, 10 30 
and 6 30. All Seats Free. The Offertory. 

The ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL PICNIC 
will be held on Saturday, the 26th inst., at STYAL. 
Omnibuses will leave the Church at Half-past One o'clock. 
‘Tickets, 3s. each. By the kind permission of E. H. 
Gregg, Esq., the beautiful grounds of Norcliffe will be 
open to the visitors, and Mr. and Mrs. Brooke Herford 
swe expected to be present. 


EV. CHAS. WICKSTEED,. B.A., 

will Preach on Sunday Evening, Jy zoth, in 

AVONDALE ROAD CHAPEL, PECKHAM (4/# 

hand side of Avondale Road, Choumert Road, Rye 
‘Lane, Peckham). 


N ORCLIEFE »CHAPEL, STYAL— 
ANNUAL SERMONS, by the Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, on July 27th. Services: morning, 11; 
eyening, 6. Collections for the Sunday Schools. Tea 
(6d. each) at Five o'clock. Trains from London Road 
for Handforth at 9 20 and 2 30; return at 3 37 and 8 28. 


i EADING: UNITARIAN FREE, 

CHURCH.—ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, 
Sunday, Juty-27th, ee Morning, at 11 15, the Rev. 
R. RODOLPH SUFFIELD. Evening, at 6 30, the 
Rev. CHAS. VOYSEY, B.A. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
STANLEY STREET, COLNE. 

The above Place of Worship will be OPENED on 
Saturday, August 2nd, 1879. The Dedicatory Prayer 
will be offered by the Rey. C. C. COE, F.R.G.S., of 
Bolton. The Devotional Services will be conducted by 
the Rev. W. C. SQUIER, of Stand, and the Sermon 
preached by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., of 
Live ' 

On Sunday, Aug. 3rd, the Rev. C. C. COE, F.R.G.S. 
will preach—morning ro 30, evening 6 o'clock. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 6th, the Rev. C. HARGROVE, 
M.A., of Leeds, will preach, Service at 7 p.m. 

On Sunday, August roth, the Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS, of iverpool, will preach—morning 10 30, 
evening 6 o'clock, 

A Collection will be made at the close of each Service 
in aid of the Building Fund. 

On Saturday, August 2nd, after the Opening Service, 
‘TEA will be provided in the Schoolroom. ‘Tickets 1s. 
each, to be had at the door. After tea a MEETING 
will be held. Chair to be taken at 6 30 by JOHN 
GRUNDY, Esg., of Summerseat. ‘The following 
gentlemen are expected to take part in the meeting :— 
The Revs. Chas. Beard, B.A., C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., 
H. S. Solly, M.A., S. Fletcher Williams, W. C. Squier, 
'T. Leyland, W..Matthews, John Duckworth, Esq., of 
Bury, and other friends. C. J. G. Eiloart, Esq., will 
attend as a deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

A Collection will be made at the close of the Meeting 
in aid of the Building Fund. 


y 


Maras PARSONAGE FUND 


It is proposed to Build a Dwelling-house for the 
Minister of the Chapel at Madras, on the plot of ground 
on which the chapel stands, and which is the property of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. ‘The 
Rev. W. Roberts, the present Minister, who fulfils the 
duties of a Missionary not only in Madras, but throughout 
the surrounding district, will be placed in occupation of 
tiie houSe so long as his useful labours continue. It will 
be to himself a great relief and comfort, and, by improving 
his position, will render service to the cause to which he 
has for many years earnestly and’ faithfully devoted 
himself. Besides the amount of the legacy (£50) recently 
réceived for the Indian Mission; which is to be used for 
this purpose, the sum further required for building a 
respectable parsonage house is about £100, according to 
an official estimate which has been laid before the com- 
mittee. Subseriptions towards the building will be gladly 
received by the Rey. Henry IErson, or. Morkidk-seeth, 
Strand, London. pee ae ae 


\ i 7ANTED, early in August, a Steady, 
Respectable, OUSEMAID-WAITRESS,— 
Apply to Mrs. E. Hyde, Dukinfield. 
WANTED, a Respectable Person, to 
hs Attend to an INVALID LADY: must be a 
good seWer and dressmaker, and do a little housework,— 
Address F. B., Post Office, Sale. 


y te oe Me eet dh 
WVANTED, a_ Situation. as Daily or 

Resident GOVERNESS, by a Lady holding a 
First-Class Honour Certificate (Cambridge Examination 
for Women), and who: has had considerable experience 
in teaching.—Address E. B., 6, Penrhyn Terrace, Old 
‘lvafford, chester, 


BROCE HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank Snawcxoss, Principal. 


RIDPOR’T.—The Rev. JOHN 
DAVIES, M.A, Receives a few BOARDERS for 
Education: Two Vacancies.—For terms apply as above. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
—~_B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Aug. 15. 


S GGr0ob FOR GIRLS be AR TAN 

US.— i red for th 
Cambrid “xaminations if POEs pad manag gg 
apply to Miss Cu Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale, The next quarter will begin Aug. rth. 
CE OGRUIIE LFF Ea A he AES PR a Co a Pe 


STOKE 
H COVENPRY.—Founded in’ 1865, by. the Rev. 
- py pos Pure — 


at a air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium; own cow kept : ing specially 
adapted, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 

post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 

pe dozen copies.—Sewer Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
Stockport. 


QOSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—“‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


Price 5s. Cloth. 


HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 

and Rawson, Contents—1. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 

and Providence. _ 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration. 

6. Revelation. 7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9. Sin, 
to. Immortality. 11. Salvation. 12. Christianity. 


Price 1d.; in covers, 2d. 24pp. 


HE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations at Oldham, June 19th, 1879. By Cuas. 
C. Cor, Minister of Bank-street Chapel, Bohon. 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 
and Rawson 89, Market-street. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street ; Smart 
and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


Now Ready. 


D A N r Hy, 3 
SIX SERMONS 
BY THE 


REV. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


C. Kecan Paut & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 


Pettis AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


HAVE UNITARIANS A GOSPEL TO 
PREACH? The Annual Sermon preached before the 
Association, June 4th, by Rev. Jonn Wricut, B.A. 

N.B.—The price is 1d., or sent by post, 14d., but as 
the Sermon is considered especially suitable for distribu- 
tion and otherwise, 25 copies will be forwarded for 2s.» 

50 copies for iy’ 100 copies for 5s., carriage free.—Please 

a Mr. H. Y. BRACE, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 

ondon, 


In the Press, and will shortly be published. 
WHAT’S THE MATTER? The 


Conference Paper, by Rey. Cas. WickstTeEEp, B.A. 


GUNPAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


37, NorFOLK-strREET, Strand, Lonpon, WC. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Sixth and last Volume of this important Work, 
with copious Index, and Table of Scriptural Passages 
for the six vols., is now ready, and may be had on the 
following terms :— 

To Non-Subscribers .. 
To Subscribers .. ae 5: he 
The whole Work, to Non-Subscribers 
The whole Work, to Subscribers .. 


“* 


The other Volumes may be had ee at the 
following prices :— To Subs. ‘o Non-Subs. 
vole? 1, 8,5 oes OS eee" RS. ay 
Wel SLE. 5.3 er BS OGs)) wh » Ssrads 
Vol. III. t . 4s. 6d ‘ 6s. od, 
Vol. IV. os gs. od 


Until Thursday, August r4th, 1879, any one forwarding 
P.O.0. may have the whole Work, or any separate Vol., 
at Subscribers’ prices. P.O.O. must be made payable at 
the East Strand Office, to I. M. Wane. . 


ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central position: near chapel.—r12, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea).—MISS WOOD. 


UXT ON.—Comfortable. Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. ‘Terms Moderate. 


BLACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore, 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore, Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. Terms on appl 


ication, 


Bracerdo.— Gauanne Plows 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application, |. 


Fok DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 
eT Bee aa ee 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 
FisuinG Tackie, LAwn TENNIS, AND CRICKETING 
WarEHOUSE. 50, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 
psaac NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includesthe Early English Designs 
All Styles su “TY. as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices, 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


Harry W ILLIAMSON,| 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 
R. PHILLIPS & son, 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER 
dite odie Wt ee 
aot Children BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 


TROUSERS well 
Materials, 


LONGFORD BU rat We 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post, 


H. 
| 33, FENNELL 


made from Stylish 


M OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
pronesy, of the Hirer without any further payments,— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET, 


BISMINGHAM=15, BULL STREET. 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier, respect- 
fully solicits an inspection of his Stock, which is now 
replete with the best and Choicest Goods for the Season. 

Special attention has been given to the Boys’ and 
Youths’ Department, every garment being thoroughly 
tested before being placed in Stock, and Safaned 
stand the test of Saal Peak 

15, BULL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. LATE Myers & Co. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS 


SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, | 


Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 


Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 
WwW 


Mt AT D EB, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s ean 
N.B.—Orbers anD REparrs Prompt_y ExrcuTep, 


LeD dy pI ID es le NWicA ay . 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May 
1st to the 31st October, 1879. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 


ROOKES aAnpD CO. (Successors to 
Joun Grpprs), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER. = EstasLisuep 1769. 


Wiuam Morris & Co, 


HOSIERS, & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S 
OUTFITTERS, 
265,51. AN NUSTRELT: 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underlinen, Trousseaux, and 
Layettes. Outfits carefully attended to. 


Derby, April, 1879. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Esrastisuep 1772. 


= ; H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
: AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
OnE oF THE LarGEsT STOCKS IN THE Kiycpom. 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. H. Brocxe sank, 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaton undez 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


48, CLIFFORD STREET (TWO DOORS OFF 
OXFORD ROAD), MANCHESTER, 


R..: £y = EqT; 


* OUSE AND CHURCH 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, PAPERHANGER 
SIGN WRITER, AND GILDER. 
EsTIMATES GIVEN AND WoRKMEN SENT TO ANY PART 
or Town or Country. 
References permitted to Rev. Silas Farrington, Miss 
Armstrong, &c., &c. 


rte ayes & (Or 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully Invite Inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers; 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, as. 3d., 3s. 3d., 45., 68.,-75., 
8s., 12s., 248, and gos. per pair; WASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands, 
ro}4d., 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s. 3d:, and as. 6d. each; ROOM 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 


“FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 


GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. each.to £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


BROOk'S DANDELION COFFEE 
> 1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold.. The above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing three led the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., ts., 1s. 9d., BY ALI. GROCERS. 
In_Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 


N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Sdn, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 
« —_ ° 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK’S, as Worti 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Com 
Ce: een ee ee 
rh t - 7 
with each Instrumenst from SIXTEEN GUINEAS 
WYNDHAM & CO., Manvura Sy 

ST. (close to - 


E aE | 
ar All the Newest Impro 
FRENCH AND ENGLI 

THE LARGEST STOCK, T 


* 
Owen’ 


wy 


UINEA per Month TIL 
R. MOLINE SSONE as 


to 


July 18, 1879. 


ki OMUND THOMPSON, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
néar Victoria Stations MANCHESTER. Works: 

ross-street, Park-street; Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and ired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


ts OCKE LS ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOCKE «& -$/08me 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT, DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


A&® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order - 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. ‘ 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sellin 
ae a of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 


rf i. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” « 


x8in.  20in. 22ins 2qin. 26in,  28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/-, = r4/- 16/- 
Also a better one, the ‘‘ DEFIANCE,” oak 


strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted t 
2rin. 24in. 27in. goin. 
12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to . 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. - of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port e is pre 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose by 
price, however high. Bi Res: 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. 3 bis 
ine . 
Manche ee 


JAMES SMITH & Co. 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st. 


26, Market-street, 


= “NATIONAL” Convertible 
S TDEBOTHAM A. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE | 
Illustrations and Prices on application. 
and Estimates for Church Fittings, 
27, BLACKFRIARS ST T, MAN 


OWARD’S PATENT 

ORGANS, for Home and Schoo 
equalled, Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee 
coupler, ro guineas. School Or, fro 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., pote be 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


ESSRS. WM. BOG¢ 
B Saas to 2 ame ‘ORTE 
rgans, Harmoniums, Music Stoo! &e., 
monthly system of purchase. Pee 
Organs from 15s. per month, 
month. Instruments taken in exch 
allowed. Tuners sent to all 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 
UPTURES.—Exhibition 
1862, was awarded to R. WES 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE 
TRUSS. , 4 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Sup 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 
Manchester. 


PAPERNANGINGS: 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have 
Stock an extensive variety of the 


choicest desi, at moderate pr 
buyers liberally treated. Small ot: 


- for single rooms, at greatly 
———s 

WHOLESALE War 

93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, 


—s a: 
Berpvers, Decorations, Gotp Moutpnn 
VarnisuEs, &c,, &e. 


i 


sa° 4 


Eprs's  Grycertne Jususes.— C 
—— - agreeable confections 
> others, however, 
at substitution; we ther ore d 
the public that they can only b 
and 1s., labelled ‘James E 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-stree 
ndon.” 


BURGESS.—On the 8: 
the late Mr. Herbert E 


HILL.—On the and inst., at 
ford, Mrs, Rowland Hill, of a 


_ Mar 


Ohe Qhitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


Colonel Stanley, speaking in the “Cats” debate, with 
-a charming zaiveté declined to go into the sentimental 
question, “ because, although it had been said that the 
punishment was barbarous, still he believed it would 
be generally accepted that war itself was also barbarous,” 
Supposing, however, it were to be argued that war 
was an eminently gentlemanly profession—how then? 


It must not be supposed, said Mr. Samuel Morley, 

M.P., recently, that neglect of public worship was 

confined to the working classes. There were numbers 

_ of men.of high standing and great intellectual power 

who did not attend religious services. In a long road, 

in London, occupied by genteel residences letting at 

about 470 per annum, the number of those who left 

their houses between 1o and 11 o'clock on Sunday 

morning was counted, and it was found to be a mere 
fraction of the entire number of occupants. 


Many Nonconformist congregations in London 
‘ suffer from the migration of the classes which formed 
__ their bulk and their strength, to the country. In some 
neighbourhoods, moreover, the places once occupied 
by these classes are now occupied by Jews. Stepney 
‘Green, for example, says the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, is 
already as much Jewish as Christian, and if the next 
ten years produce as much change, and in the same 
direction, as the last ten, the Christians in Stepney 
Green will find themselves as strangers in the land of 
Israel. 


' The July Fortnightly contains a warm and eloquent 
eulogy of Cardinal Newman, by W. S. Silly. It is a 
| striking instance of the fairness and impartiality of the 
| journalism of the present day that such an article 
_ should find a place in such a magazine. At the same 
time we cannot help feeling that the sudden outburst 
of praise which has been poured upon Cardinal New- 
man has reached its limit. More than has been said 
_ would become fulsome adulation, and might be 
interpreted as due to his opinions as well as to his 
character. We yield to none in our high appreciation 
of the latter, while we regard the former as destructive 
of individual liberty and of social progress. 


The language of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen in his 

} answer to the question, “Am I an inspired 
prophet,” seemed to Mr. Voysey and others to imply 
that he believed he had had visible intercourse with 
John Baptist, Jesus, and Paul. The Jndian Mirror 
corrects this misapprehension, and declares that as a 
true Theist Babu K. C. Sen has no faith in visions, 


“a treats them as delusions. “All that he 
aa he had, while reading the Gospel, 


‘spinal ntceou with three living characters 
; Not the dead letter, but the living 


it of 
rords of fite which thrilled him.” 
“ 


Contemporary Life and Thought in Turkey.” by 
n Eastern Statesman, in the Contemporary, is very 
ddening:—“TI have before me now a report from 
nia, covering some thirty pages of foolscap, 

outrages committed in a single town and its 

villages, mostly committed within two months; 
a place which the English Embassy 
which has a very resnectahle 
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Governor, and has just been visited by an Imperial 
Commissioner, sent to redress the wrongs of the 
people, both Christian and Mohammedan. It is 
practically under the control of wealthy Turkish Beys, 
who are protected by the Vali of the province, and no 
doubt share their plunder with him; the former have 
also at their bidding many thousand wild Kurds, who 
are protected, but not controlled, by Government.” 

Information from St. Petersburg states that the 
large body of Dissenters from the Orthodox Church 
who are known as Old Believers, hitherto not recog- 
nised, and practising religious rites under official ban, 
are to have entire liberty of worship and to be allowed 
to build churches, become members of city guilds, and 
engage in industrial and commercial pursuits, hitherto 
forbidden. These reforms will not be conceded to 
other ancient sects, as the Skoptys, who practice self- 
mutilation, and the Rhystys, who adopt doctrines and 
practices revolting to social order and public morality, 
By these reforms 12,000,000 of Russian subjects will 
be relieved from their disabilities. 


The Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, rector of St. Martin’s, the 
mother-church of Birmingham, and one of the largest 
and wealthiest congregations in the town, recently 
proposed to hand the Church schools over to the 
School Board, on condition that he had the use of the 
schools for a certain time every morning, in order to 
give religious instruction. ‘The church members of the 
Board regarded the step as one of deep humiliation to 
to the Churchmen of the town, and deplored the action 
of the rector. It was ultimately resolved, by eight 
votes to five, to accept the offer and to open the school 
as a penny School Board school. The Guardian 
“fears the example may be contagious, and little help 
for it.” In London a demand is made that the 
revenues of all such schools as St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, 
Dulwich, and Christ’s Hospital should be utilised to 
save the rates and establish free schools. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s directions for the 
use of the prayer for fine weather have called forth 
some very suggestive letters in the Guardian. Asa 
specimen the Rey. C. G. Steward, vicar of St. Peter's, 
Southampton, thus writes :— 

We read (Deuteronomy iii. 26) how, concerning a certain 
subject, ‘‘the Lord said unto Moses, Let it suffice thee; speak 
no more to Me of this matter.” The weather forecasts, published 
daily in our newspapers, betoken a growing insight into the 
sequences of atmospheric changes, pointing to the conclusion 
that they are as invariable as those of tides or eclipses. There 
are ears which seem to hear in this disclosure of the principles of 
the physical order of the universe the utterance of the Divine 
Voice again—‘‘Speak no more to Me of this matter.” Is it so 
that to our ‘‘masters in Israel” this seems faithless and un- 
Christian? or why last week were both Houses of Convocation 
utterly silent upon such a view, of the prevalence of which their 
members must be well aware? 


“Praying for fine weather” was the subject of a 
discourse by the Rey. Charles Williams, at Cannon- 
street Baptist Chapel, Accrington, on Sunday -evening 
week. Mr. Williams said there were only two assump- 
tions on which by any possibility they could practise 
praying for the weather. The first of those assumptions 
was that the weather was penal in its character, a 
punishment for our sins asa nation; and the other 
was that the weather, not being penal, might be better 
than it was, and-so they went to God to ask Him to 
mend His own work, and to give to them that which 
would be more suitable for their need and for the 
protection of the prosperity they desired. Could they 
accept either assumption? Was the long-continued 
rain they had had penal in its character? Was God 
thereby punishing the English people for their sins? 
If so, it was time they all began to inquire what sin it 
was for which God was punishing them. He did not, 
however, believe for a moment that the long-continued 
rains were a punishment for our sins either as individuals 
or anation. With reference to the second assumption, 
the preacher pointed out the absurdity of man making 
himself wiser than God, and quoted from the Lancet 
to show that the great moisture of the atmosphere in 
England and Europe had stopped the progress of 
the black plague. Only in May there were people 
predicting there would be no water for carrying on 
manufacturing purposes, and scarcely sufficient for 
domestic purposes; and now, when God had sent rain 
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Says the /ndian Mirror:—The Hindu idea of hell 
is interesting, and, we think it is perfectly harmless 
when compared with the terrible hell-fire of the Christ 
ians. One writer has taken the trouble to ransack the 
national literature on the subject, and found out in 
the penal code of heaven the different punishments 
adjudged against offenders ofall classes, The following 
table enumerates the offences and their punishments:— 


Drvaikarda caver tiara otk To be Frogs. 
Dissenters: Gan. A ee »» Snakes, 
Backbiters” 5, 4h. FE0 TOR, xy Tortoises, 
Misers:... 5000. GER RE REL OF », Cranes. 
Debtors 1.7: ch soe eis ee LR 9+ Bullocks. 
Thieves. Stenod Mitss ae Se A :, Deaf people. 


Flesh-eaters », Eagles, &c. 

“ There is no offence,” the AZirror adds, “in being 
candid. Weare dissenters, and we are not vegetarians. 
£rgo, according to the table given above, we shall be 
both snakes and eagles. A terrible lot!” 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, 
in his truly excellent address before the Ohio Press 
Association, thus prophesies concerning the newspaper 
of the future :— 


We shall not have cheaper newspapers. They are the cheapest 
thing sold now, considering the cost of making them. We shall 
not have more news. The world is ransacked for it now. 
Earth, sea, and air carry it to us from every capital, from every 
people, from every continent and from every island. We shall 
not have bigger newspapers ; they are bigger now than a busy 
people can read. We shall have better newspapers ; the story 
better told; better brains employed in the telling; briefer papers; 
papers deaiing with the more important of current matters in 
such style and with such fascination that they will command the 
widest interest. There will be more care and ability in selecting 
out of the myriad of things you might tell, the things that the 
better people want to be told, or ought to be told. There will 
be greater skill in putting these things before them in the most 
convenient and attractive shape. Judgment in selecting the 
news, genius in telling,—that is the goal for the highest journal- 
istic effort of the future. In making a newspaper, the heaviest 
item of expense used to be the white paper. Now it is news. 
By-and-by, let us hope, it will be the brains. 


The Rey. I. W. Trow, writing from Cookham Dean 
Vicarage, has a smart and amusing letter in the 
Guardian on the recent action of the Convocation of 
Canterbury in regard to the Ornaments Rubric and the 
Athanasian Creed. Jnteralia Mr. Trow says:— 


Any addition to, or subtraction from the Prayer-book as it 
stood when I subscribed to it at my ordination is an unwarrant- 
able act towards me personally on the part of the adders or 
subtractors, whoever they may be. I am as much interested in 
the Prayer-book as the Archbisop of Canterbury is, but I regard 
it from a different point of view to what he does. I have a 
simple horror of anything like a Presbyterian interpretation: 
because the Archbishop bamboozles Convocation into adopting 
private fancies of his own, am I to be told that the opinion of 
such a fool as I is not worth even consideration, and that my 
cards must be played for me as though I were a dummy at whist? 
Tome, personally, the vestmentsarea matter of not theslightest con- 
sequence, but I will never accept the Archbishop’s (called Convoca- 
tion’s )new rubric, I require no explanatory note to the Athanasian 
Creed, and I never will submit to use a Prayer-book which has 
a clause in it authorising the withdrawal of non-communicants 
after the Nicene Creed, or at any other time in the Communion 
office. Convocation” (7.¢., the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) has recommended these things for adoption as law. I can 
only hope our ‘‘Christian” Parliament will settle the matter 
speedily, so that, in case they become law, I, who will have been 
completely sold and taken in, may have time to make my plans 
before the winter comes on. If one’s convictions are not to be 
considered, I ask that one’s com/ort may. 


In connection with the promulgation of the new 
Educational Law in Belguim, all the Clerical journals 
appear in mourning. They call the law a national 
misfortune. Large sums are being collected for the 
establishment of Catholic primary schools. In so far 
as the number of existing schools will therefore be 
largely increased, the new law will prove rather a 
national boon. The Catholic prison chaplains have 
been forbidden to visit non-Catholic prisoners in their 
cells. This gives occasion to the Courrier de Bruxells 
to complain that the godless State prohibits the conver- 
sion of sinners to the only true religion. The language 
of the Clerical journals has become so violent, and 
their incitements to resistance by all means to the new 
school law so provoking, that it is impossible to go 
farther. The force of Clericalism will, therefore, be 
finally tested. If these provocations do not produce 
popular uprisings, which they are evidently calculated 
to do, the force of Clericalism may be pronounced to 
be extinct in Belgium. M. Paul Bert’s speech in the 
French Chamber is being distributed, there in many 
thousands of copies among the people, and produces 
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‘“FIRESIDE READINGS. 


ALL THE CHILDREN. 

I suppose if all the children 

Who have lived through the ages long 
Were collected and inspected, 

They would make a wondrous throng. 
O the babble of the Babel ! 

O the flutter and the fuss ! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


‘3s 


Think of all the men and women 
Who are now and who have been, — 
Every nation since creation 
That this world of ours has seen ! 
And of all uf them, not any 
But was once a baby small; 
While of children, Oh how many 
Haye not grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet; 
And, indeed, I wonder whether, 
If we reckon every birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth. 


Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 
Who will dress them and caress them ? 
Who will darn their little socks ? 
Where are arms enough to hold them ? 
Hands to pat each shining head ? 
Who will praise them? Who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed ? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children, too, 
In all stages, of all ages, 
That our planet ever knew; 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint— 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 
Such a motley crowd would make, 
And the clatter of their chatter, 
And the things that they would break ! 
O the babble of the Babel ! 
O the flutter and the fuss ! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 
And to finish off with us. 
—Selected, 


GEORGE STEPHENSON’S ESTIMATE OF A 
FOP. 


J. H., who had been the private secretary of George 
Stephenson, at Tapton House, Chesterfield, thus writes 
to Mr. Francis H. Grundy, in his Pictures of the Past, 
of himself :—“T have mentioned George Stephenson’s 
dislike of all foppery, and I was always careful not to 
offend in that particular when in his presence ; but of 
all times and places where I felt it safe to indulge my 
natural propensity for dress, the most safe I thought 
to be the fashionable West at fashionable hours. There, 
however, he once put me to the greatest shame.. One 
afternoon I was ‘doing’ Regent-street, with a couple 
of especial swells from Great George-street, one on 
either side. We were dressed, I suppose, somewhat 
alike ; and this was the costume of the period : patent 
leather boots, the smallest wherein we could ‘crowd’ 
our feet ; white or very light-coloured trousers, cut 
over and under the boot to its very tip, and strapped 
under it with a broad strap of the same material (this 
was, as the tailors have it, a ‘really elegant trouser’ 
when well made, and had for swells the extreme 
advantage that it was expensive, and could hardly be 
worn twice without washing). For the dress of the 
time, see Dickens’, ‘Lord Frederick Verisopht,’ and 
‘Sir Mulberry Hawk,’—say that picture where Nicholas 
waits in the tavern and Verisopht is adjusting his 
his collar at the glass. A tightly-buttoned coat, or 
fine cloth blue surtout, with roll collar; delicately 
white wrist-bands turned back some six inches over 
the coat—another cleanly and expensive style ; just a 
line of white waistcoat, with perhaps a soft pink shade 
under it; black satin scarf, with double diamond 
breast-pins connected by a few links of Trichinopoly 
chain ; gloves of some light colour, fitting as perfectly 
as can be managed; a very shiny silk hat—then almost 
a novelty—and a short cane made up the attire of the 
young gentleman of that day! Thus we sauntered 
on, when lo! to the dismay of all, but especially to 
my horror, approached us George Stephenson. “He 
seemed about as much surprised as we did. We could 
not ‘cut’ the old gentleman, and could not disappear 
underground! He would not (how we wished he 
would!) cut us, I say ‘us,’ but he singled out 
‘me unhappy,’ and taking me gently by the button, 
held me, whilst my faithless friends pushed on at a 
speed altogether inconsistent with their late languor. 
There we stood, he examining me very slowly from 
top to toe, from toe to top, turning me slowly round 
the while, showing me off to the passers-by—appealing 
to them, as it were, as to the meaning of such an 
unexpected appearance! At last he released me, 
smiling a compound smile of .sarcasm, pity, and 
amusement. Me still continued to gaze at me, 


however! We had a small crowd round us now. 
Anywhere but in Recent-ctrast atin F0* a4 = 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
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which occurred first to the mind of the designer; and it was tor 
Probabty Biegpeopee | the sake of this work that the machine was made. Hence the 
work done is the final cause of the machine. And not only so, 
the machine may have been contrived to co-operate with other 
machines, and this thought s out a vista of final causes. 
Then the human designer has his motive sometimes for the con- 
trivance which he plans, and it is obvious that the spirit of the 
man and the perfection or otherwise of his work are very different 
things. Now, we do not propose to use this argument in order « 
to ascertain the moral character of God; we do not intend he 
dogmatise upon the mutual use and common service wrought 
emer te of Nature; but. we do mean to say that when the 
machines of Nature produce a result we are justified by our 
experience in assuming that this result was contemplated as an 
end in the thought of an intelligent Contriver. _This is the 
argument known as the Design Argument; the doctrine of Final 
Causes; Teleology, or the science which attempts ey a that 
the results of Nature’s machines are ends designed by 


Mr. Coe next proceeds to deal with the objections 
which have been urged against this conclusion. Let 
us give an instance or two of the effective way in 
which he disposes of them :— 

First of all we are-told that there are cases in which there is 
no result. Dr. Mozley informs us that there is in Nature “an 
elaborate order which answers no end.” ‘The squares and 


pyramids of crystallisation end with themselves, and there is 
nothing beyond their squareness and their conicalness.” 


The answer to this is complete :— 

Crystallisation is a process by which Nature brings. together 
particles of a similar kind, There are six different systems of 
crystals, each system having not only geometrical properties, but 
special relations to light, heat, and electricity, incommon. The 
diamond is a crystal, and yet with the diamond we cut glass and 
bore mountains. Salt is a crystal, and yet salt is the savour of 
our daily bread. Ice is a crystal, and yet it wears away moun- 
tains and disintegrates cliffs. Iceland spar is a crystal, and yet 
it has been largely instrumental in enabling modern science to 
achieve ‘‘the magical analysis of polarised light.” The squares 
and cones of crystals do therefore produce their effects. n 


One other instance will suffice to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of our author’s power of reply:— 
It is said that the human spleen is of no use. It is a good 


test of usefulness to ask whether any organ or n can be 
dispensed with. ‘‘The man has never been toes Caanneinnae be 
done without.” And yet, note this: when the spleen is removed 
from the body it frequently happens that secondary ‘are 
formed, or else lymphatic glands act vicariously for the spleen. 
The spleen is a highly-complicated organ; the b hich 
leaves it has six times the amount of fibrine that the which 
entered it had. Moreover, it seems to act as a} se of 
nutritive material. Some of us could not make out a much 
better case for our own usefulness. == 
Against the often urged argument that Nature is 
given to the development of rudimentary organs that 
seem of no use to the creatures posse! 
pits the generally accepted theory of Ey 
adduces the statement from so competent an 
as Dr. Paget, in his Hunterian lectures be 
College of Surgeons, that they are “nece: 
withdraw from the blood some element of 
which, if retained in it, would be positivel 
like a retained excretion.” 
He then proceeds to deal with a n 
instances, and thus he settles with one wh 
made a great deal of lately, namely, that 
of Nature are sometimes not only i 
positively badly made :— 
Helmholtz, speakin AYS: 
wanted to sell or i Seen wiih ‘hall 1 these de 
should think myself quite justified in blaming his carelessne 
the strongest terms, and giving him his in 
These words, coming from such an authority, ¢ 
themselves, fall with crushing effect. They carry 
of the strongest points of the Design Argumen 
came to be quoted thus, by what ignorance, 7 
ness, or by what wicked misrepresentation, it is not fe 
pronounce at this time. Suffice it to say that in the 
which this sentence occurs there are two voices, an¢ 
appeal from Helmholtz to Helmholtz; from } 
bent on proving that the eye is not instrumen 
Helmholtz the genial and admiring critic of the 
which he pronounces so practically perfect that 
in it, according to him, but what “the wisest Wi 
devised beforehand.” 5 
From this point our preacher passes on to 
specially with the objections that have bee: 
forth by the doctrine of Evolution, which 
mation of some thinkers has banished | 
Nature for all wise observers. ‘The extrem 
Evolution is that which only allows one 
beginning to our world. Out of hydro 
chemical combinations have been forme 
these external circumstances have caused 
modifications of life to arise by birth wher 
arose a living germ or cell. With reg: 
sition from the inorganic to the o , he. 
eek denial against the assertion of Dr. B 
which proves at least that science has not ye 
on either the mode or the nature of the p 
which such a fact has been brought ; 1D : ut, ¢ 
it is granted, Mr. Coe still contends a ‘a 
: ition is still possi 00 
‘mises post Oats wast foe ls ae 
ial mind q fan 
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it would have been a large one. 
thought me one of the swell mob, or a prodigal son, 
and waited expectantly. 

“Presently, with his strongest Northumbrian accent, 
put on intentionally, I suppose, he rolled out: 
“y H——, you lived years.at my house, but 
I never knew I was harbouring an American Jack- 
adam !’—-some local northern phrase, I suppose, 
indicative of contempt, which, thank goodness, neither 
the crowd nor myself could understand. 

“ As he slowly moved away after this outburst, the 
crowd moved away also, and I was left to recover my 
presence of mind as I best might. Certainly never 
before or since have I felt so particularly small as 
then. 

“Qld George’ never referred to this incident, and 
although I was, of course, very savage at first, I soon 
forgave the author of my ordeal, but I had a bitter 
quarrel with my companions in the billiard-room in 
the evening, 

“Time progressed, however, and the almanac 
marked 1843. I was married, and my experiences in 
Old England approached their end. I had determined 
to try Australia, and after a few weeks in London, 
chiefly passed with George Robert Stephenson and 
some of his friends, I sailed. 

“Thus closed my acquaintance with George and 
Robert Stephenson, for both had long been dead when 
next I trod Old England’s shores. ‘The world would 
be a better place to live in if there were more George 
Stephensons in it.” 
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Nor very long ago it was all but universally the fashion 
to pooh pooh the Design Argument. In some circles 
itis so still. But in spite of the superior persons who 
imagine it to be their right to give law to human 
thought, and “teach the thinker what to think,” it has 
again vindicated the relevancy and force which it has 
had from the time of Socrates to Paley and from 
Paley’s time to ours—that is to say with people who 
do not claim to be very superior persons indeed. It 
has done more: it has compelled the new power which 
was supposed to have affected its final overthrow to 
pay it tribute. For Evolution has turned out to be 
not mere accretion by fortunate accidents which could 
not be anticipated even by the largest minds made 
wise by experience, but,an orderly process along a 
calculable, therefore a rational line of development. 
Thus is reason seen to be the ruling power of the 
universe. At least if it is not rational, science has 
nothing to do with it; and if it is, theology, the queen 
of sciences, has a legitimate right to tribute. All this 
is a proof that men cannot for a long time together 
blind themselves to the fact that the works of nature 
are the works of God, and that its harmonies are of 
His ordering. And where this is denied we contend 
that it is not from want of knowledge in our day 
that men, able intellectually, do not discern God in 
nature, but from want of spiritual insight; their mental 
powers not being developed in unison with, but 
at the expense of their religious faculties. 

Mr. Coe begins his sermon by showing that men 
see in nature only what they have eyes to see; and 
then he goes on to ask and answer the question, Can 
we find a logical road leading through nature to God? 
It used,to be a plain highway, but latterly a notice 
board has been put up: “No thoroughfare: this way 
to God is closed. By order.” But what is the use of 
a signboard, put up without legal authority, when the 
road lies distinctly before those who have eyes to see? 
At least Mr. Coe is not to be stopped by any such 
notice, however largely writ, and walks right along the 
path, with the determined air of a friend of ours who. 
on being told there was no road the way he was goin 
answered that it was once a road, and the shortest way 
to such a village; it was’nt his fault if it had’nt been 
used lately; but he was going to make it a road again. 
And he kept his word. Mr. Coe, then, in spite of the 
loud calls to stop and not waste his time in going that 
way, knowing better, having walked it before, under- 
takes to guide, and note some helps and many of the 
impediments with which he has met. He tells us 
there are two main branches on this road. But to. 
abandon metaphor, and come to Mr, Coe’s own 
position. 

He first takes up the argument of resemblance, 
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tainly does not countenance the idea of things happening 
according to necessity. 


He adduces the evidences of able Naturalists to 
prove that 


Development is consistent with faith in God is seen from the 
declaration of avowed Sra onists. Dana declares that the 
motecular law is the profou dest expression of the Divine will. 
** Natural evolution,” says Prof. Owen, ‘‘by means of slow 
physical and organic operations through long ages, is not the less 
clearly recognisable as an act of an adaptive mind, because we 
have abandoned the old error of supposing it to be the result of a 
primary, direct, and sudden act of creational construction.” ‘I 
cannot, says Prof. Stanley Jevons, ‘‘ for a moment admit that 
the theory of evolution will alter our theological ideas. I donot, 
any less than Paley, believe that the eye was gradually developed; 
but the ultimate result must have been contained in the aggre- 
gate of causes; and these, so far as we can see, were subject to 
the arbitrary choice of the Creator,” 


We think we have quoted enough to show this dis- 
‘course to be worthy the serious attention and study of 
our readers; logic, humour, and pathos mingle together 
in its pages so as to make it as interesting to the reader 
as it was to those who listened to it on its delivery. 
Most heartily do we recommend it for perusal, and 
most assuredly we expect it to run through more than 
-one edition. W. M. 


The Theological Review. July, 18709. 
Williams and Norgate. 
Mr. ALEXANDER Gorvon’s study of the life of 
the elder of the Sozzini—Lelio Sozini (for so the 
name is here spelt, according to Lelio himself)— 
has for its special aim to correct prevalent misappre- 
hensions as to the place which Sozini occupied among 
the inquirers of his time, while noting also some 
inaccuracies in Wallace’s memoir in the second volume 
of the Axntitrinitarian Biography. The essay is as 
erudite in matter, graphic in description, and 
thoroughly reasoned in argument as readers of the 
Theological have learned to expect from Mr, Gordon's 
pen. In the second paper, Mr. Herbert New dis- 
cusses the subject of the “Temptation of Christ,” 
with a reverent endeavour to unfold its universal 
Significance as a genuine experience of moral and 
Spiritual conflict “of the same kind as that which 
besets every man.” ‘The error in Milton’s treatment 
of the third temptation, in which the words “Tempt 
not the Lord thy God” are applied to Satan tempting 
Christ, is here shown as completely reversing the 


London: 


meaning of the passage of the Gospels, and some of 


the picturesque additions of Farmer and other com- 
mentators, are exhibited in their true character as 
: undiless and misleading. “Berkeley and Positivism,” 
° y Mr. St. George Stock is a first instalment, in which 
; a good deal of the great Idealist’s reasoning is 
made out to be sheological rather than Jogical. We are 
4 to haye a second instalment, however, which will go 
__ Some way towards rehabilitating the good bishop, for 
_ there are still presumptions to be offered, “that his 
account of things, or something like it, is the true one.” 
_ Berkeley, it is held by the essayist, would have been 
the father of Positivism had he not run off into the 
theological groove. Perhaps the next essay will show 
how his system, when rescued from that digression, 
is at one with that of the Positivist. Professor Drum- 
mond gives an account of Engelhardt’s “Justin 
Martyr.” Mr. Beard has a not unduly severe critique 
of Havet’s “Origins of Christianity;” which Mr. 
Philip Wicksteed follows with a slashing review of 
Moncure Conway’s “Demonology and Devil-lore,” 
with interesting notices of earlier “Histories of the 
Devil.” The estimate of Mr. Conway’s work is thus 
given—not unfairly either: “We sometimes find it 
difficult to believe that Mr. Conway is in earnest, and 
can hardly do better than quote one of the many 
_ admirable stories which are scattered through his 
book. ‘Othello,’ he tells us, was once performed in 
a certain district of California:— 


clambering over the 
you!” The manager met emergency by erying, “Don’t 
was wrote by Bill Shakespear; he’s 


” This Play 
an old C , and it’s all in fun!” 
Perhaps Mr. Conway is an old Californian, and his 
book all in fun, in which case we have been swearing 
im rather too seriously. At any rate, there are 
d things in the book—the wonderful drama 
for instance, and Mr. Call’s fine 
( omas Aquinas’s supposed prayer for the 
i[{—and if we could wish to see more signs of 
» at 2 there are ample signs of work in it.” 
a ” ~— : ; 
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_ the preceding series, 
| and disposition need to be made clear to teachers and 


given. The word “selected,” at all evenis, should 
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Mr. Solly in his comments on the closing scenes of 
Christ’s life, but the view which he takes is consistent 
throughout, and he draws out the moral and spiritual 
truths in what seems to us a natural and effective way. 
The Jesus of whom he speaks is a real intelligible 
human being, worthy of the affection and reverence of 
his fellows. Miss Gertrude Martineau contributes 
another thirteen “Lessons on some points of Practical 
Morals,” the sections being headed as follows :— 
Cowardice, Courage and Bravery, Procrastination, ) 
Compassion, Purity, Jealousy, Ambition, Hypocrisy, 
Envy, Vanity, Anger, Revenge, Liberty. These . 
lessons, it will be seen, deal more with faults and vices 
than with virtues, many of which were discussed in 
Both sides of human character 


scholars. Miss Martineau is very earnest and direct 
in her teaching, her illustrations are quite to the point, 
and even when she is obliged to speak of mean and 
destructive vices she does so largely by making us | 
feel the greater nobility and intrinsic beauty of what is 
good. Here and there we cannot help wishing that 
some of the hints for illustration which she gives had 
been more fully worked out in the notes themselves ; 
but this is only saying that of such good things as she 
provides we cannot have too many. We hope that 
Miss Martineau may be a contributor again before 
long, and meanwhile we shall look with interest for 
the October issue, which will open the third year of 
publication. 


Christ's View of Children. A Sermon by the Rey. 
William Gaskell, M.A. Published by request. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


This sermon is a clear and noble defence of the 
innocence of childhood—its loving nature, its readi- 
ness to forgive, its fulness of faith, its docility and its 
love of truth while yet it is unmarred by the ways of 
men. Coming from a ripened experience we may 
well trust its conclusions. We would ask all our 
friends to procure it, regretting we have only room for 
one quotation ;— 


Our great Master did not, like orthodox teachers, see in child- 
hood a germ of sin to be crushed and destroyed, but a tender 
principle of moral and spiritual life, which might be corrupted, 
but which contained a power of goodness on which he could 
gaze with complacency, and to the imitation of which he could 
direct the attention of degenerate men, while he gave it his 
blessing and said ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heayen.” Oh 
why for the sake of their wretched creeds will Christians go on, 
as they do, flying in the very face of their Master’s teaching, and’ 
pouring contempt on God's handiwork! To read the descriptions 
they sometimes give of it, one might verily suppose that it was 
not His but a devil’s creation. Yet in reality what is there so 
fair? As a distinguished Frenchman (Montalembert) says: 
“Neither the first fires of the dawn, nor the spring in its first 
freshness, nor the rose in its first fragrance, nor the first song of 
the nightingale on an April or May night—no ! nothing, nothing 
at all.in nature or in art, equals the beauty, the purity, the peer- 
less grace of the child. And nothing even in religion itself 
reveals God like the faith and candour of the child, like its 
heart, its voice, its look—that heart so guileless and so eager, 
which wants to get everything because it gives its whole self, 
and to know everything because it has nothing to hide—that 
voice so full of sweet and artless music, which speaks to man as 
man should always speak to God—that calm, mild, bright and 
open look, which dives without an effort into the secrets of 
heaven!” Tell me, as one of the Thirty-nine Articles does, 
that these belong to a creature ‘‘deserving God’s wrath and 
damnation!” Why, there is nothing which I could not, and 
nothing which I would not, sooner believe than that. 


The Sower. Stockport: 29, Chatham-street. 
Tuis is a little sheet of four pages, containing a few 
well-chosen passages from Dr. Channing’s sermon on 
“Love to Christ.” Classical extracts from our best 
authors, presenting religion in the full light and warmth 
of their inspired moments, will make a series of tracts 
to supply a desideratum better than anything else we 
can imagine. Of course everything depends on the 
selection made ; for out of our best modern writers as 
well as out of the Bible itself one might prove almost 
anything. The Sower promises well; it is in good 
type and very cheap. We cannot penetrate to the 
reason why the author’s name should not have been 


have been appended. 


Pictures of the Past: Memories of Men I have Met 
and Places I have seen. By Francis.H, Grundy, 
C.E. London: Griffith and Farran. 

THis is a pleasant book,—pleasantly written, though 

with some nr touches and ipti from 

which readers will dissent. The author is the son 
of the Rev. ne Grundy, a former minister of 

Cross-street C 


; with his rough-cut 
hair, low broad forehead, and 


branch of the 
and prayer, 


He taught me to think; 
I followed his flowing periods, flowery eloquence, and 
close reasoning with an appreciation, veneration, and 
attention I never felt for man since ; for he fascinated 
my expanding intellect because he had not only a 
great brain but a great Aeart, I have lived a useless 
life since, but at least have never forgotten that prince 
among men.” ‘The book is full of graphic pictures, 
not the least interesting being that part devoted to the 
railway mania and associations with George Stephenson. 
Leigh Hunt and his family are appreciatively sketched, 
and Mr. Grundy takes the opportunity of narrating his 
acquaintance with Patrick Bramwell Bronté, and of 
setting forth his faults and his virtues. The last part 
of the book is devoted to a sketch of his own life in 
Australia. From time to time we hope to give a few 
extracts from this interesting volume. This week in 
our Fireside Column we reprint “George Stephenson’s 
Estimate of a Fop.” 


CREED OR NO CREED. 


Last Sunday evening the Rev. W. Stoddart, B.A., 
preached a sermon on “The Creeds of the Churches” in 
the church at Stockton-on-Tees, taking for his text the 
words of Paul, “For we know in part and we prophesy 
(preach) in part; but when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.” In the 
course of his remarks he said:—* Truth is infinite, and we 
have a finite quantity. Truth is universal, and we have a 
particular portion. We do not proclaim that we have the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. We know only in 
part. , No professor of science is worthy of being 
a teacher of young men, who is not himself a learner—an 
investigator of nature—so that he may bring out of the 
treasury of knowledge things new and old. ‘Truth learnt 
out of books is of little value; we must receive it first-hand 
from Nature and God. Truth isthe inspiration of the 
Spirit of Wisdom; from that fountain let us drink our 
supplies of knowledge. Truth needs no bolstering up 
with rotten planks called creeds. The spirit of truth 
bloweth where it listeth. God is truth, therefore truth 
shall abide for ever and is in no danger of being 
lost. Scientific men are not afraid that the discoveries of 
science will be lost; they do sometimes get overlaid for 
ages, but some new prophet brings them to light again and 
converts them into use. So in religious science, it was 
known ages ago that man had a soul and various spiritual 
faculties, which were cultivated by the Hebrew prophets; 
but this fact has been lost to the world, and is now being 
re-discovered and utilised. That “man has a soul” is a 
fact of religious science; but that fact will be of no service 
if it is merely put into a creed. Let the spiritual faculties 
of the soul be cultivated, and there will be no need to write 
it in a creed. It is only what men are uncertain about 
that they insert in creeds. If you would show your zeal 
for the truth, seek to propagate it. A plant which is pro- 
pagated will not die out. Let us have living plants rather 
than dried and pressed specimens of obsolete ideas. Let 
us scatter the seeds of truth broadcast, and thus multiply 
copies of our creed in the lives of men. Let us spend 
time and money in spreading our principles; but do not 
let our zeal for what we believe to be truth degenerate 
into dogmatism. Let us get truth, but abstain from 
fossilising it into creeds; and especially let us keep our 
minds open for the reception of new and higher truth. 
The Fountain of Wisdom is far from being exhausted. 
There are realms of knowledge yet untrodden by the foot 
of the pioneer of science. Every new discovery is vaster 
and more incredible than the last. We cannot believe it 
until the fact is brought home to our minds by the irre- 
sistible logic of infallible proof. Christianity has not 
exhausted God’s truth; ’tis but a drop in the bucket. 
Science has only just. begun her search after truth. Let 
us then be truthseekers, ever striving after a more perfect 
knowledge of the ways of God, for we know in part, and 
we preach in part; but when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.” The 
second lesson of the evening was an extract from 
Channing on “Creeds,” in which he says: “ My aversion 
to human creeds as bonds of Christian union, as condi- 
tions of Christian fellowship, as means of fastening chains 
on men’s minds, constantly gains strength.” “I cannot 
but look on human creeds with feelings approaching 
contempt.” 


_ Oo __ 


BELFAST : HOPETON-STREET.—The first half-yearly soirée of 
the Band of Hope was celebrated on Tuesday evening, the 15th 
inst., when about 100 persons purtook of tea, after which the 
meeting was thrown open to the public free, the audience then 
numbering 200, The tea tables and platform. were tastefully 
decorated with flowers, &c., by the ladies. The Rev. J. Cc. 
Street presided. The opening hymn, ‘Again Revolving 
Seasons,” having been’sung, a statement was read by the Rev. 
D. Thompson (hon, sec.), giving a brief outline of the operations 
since the establishment of the society in December last. Seventy- 
one pledges and several at 1d. each had been signed, 21 persons 
had bien members, 110 illustrated sheet almanacs, &c., had 
been sold, 25 weekly and five monthly meetings had been held, 
and altogether the society was making steady progress. Addresses 
were given by the president cage J~ Wright), Messrs. C, J. 
Street, M.A., J. M. Darbishire, T, M‘Clelland, C. H. Ward 
(M.N.C.), and B. T. Herring (Agent of the Irish Temperance 

), all of whom received applause for their instructive and 
amusing remarks in support of the movement. The pr 
were varied thro the kindness of Mr. R. C. Wagner and a 
few members of the Ormean Road Methodist Band of Hope 
choir, with a choice selection of choruses, glees, songs, &c,, and 
several recitations by members and friends, which were thoroughly 
appreciated by the large audience. On the 4thinst., the Teachers 
Quarterly Social Meeting was held, at which there were a few 
friends present who manifested great interest in the work at 
Hopeton-street School and Church. After tea the « was 
occupied by the Rev. D. Pigmgere. A very interesting report 
of the es oe by = sec, 
(Mr, E. David), which showed a marked improvement in every 
work, The proceedings terminated with hymn 
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SHALL WE NOT PRAISE THE GOD OF LOVE? 


SHALL we not praise the God of love, 
The God in whom we live and move, 
Lift up a joyful trusting voice 

To him in whom our souls rejoice? 


Is there a blade upon the sod 

That does not lift its glance to God ? y 
Is there a bird that sings at dawn 

But thanks Him for the coming morn? 


And shall not we to whom is given 

A thought of God, a hope of heaven, 
Thus raise our eyes to seek His face, 
Thus thank Him for His tender grace? 


We thank Him for the air we breathe, 
For daily blessings we receive; 
And for the quickening help he sends 
In holy lives, in loving friends, 

Sut most we thank Him for the thought 
His shadowing presence oft has brought; 
That when our life on earth has gone 
A purer life will still shine on, 


O, Father, take the praise we bring 

To Thee our Master and our King; 

May we as little children be, 

And following Christ come close to Thee. 


Che Unitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1879. 
A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 


bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
its power. 


7 
Wittram Eviery CHANNING 


eee 
BROOKE HERFORD IN MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Brooke Herrorp had an oyation in the Town 
Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday last, when the Mayor— 
his old friend Mr. Alderman Grunpy—gathered 
together a large circle of friends to meet him and 
Mrs. Herrorp. Not much change, we should say 
no change at all, had come over the appearance of 
either Mr. or Mrs. HERForD, who were both looking as 
well as possible. It was observed that in the services 
on Sunday only two Americanisms escaped to show 
that our brother was not altogether unaffected by his 
sojourn in a new world; at the Town Hall there were 
more than two. But Mr. Herrorp brought us one 
or two good things from the Western home which we 
shall treasure up. Without discouraging our English 
amour propre he told us that we had something to 
learn from our transatlantic cousins. We are steadfast 
and plodding, but sadly wanting in push and ready 
adaptation to new circumstances. The advice, more 
especially, to little Nonconformist congregations, 
that they should neyer lose the old English patience, 
but hold on with unfailing hope until the tide turned 
for them, was a‘ word in season amid our depressing 
circumstances. Truly we have need of patience—for 
one thing—if we are to be inheritors of the promises, 
But there is need of more than patience. Under the 
light of Mr. Herrorp’s remarks it strikes us that we 
may be that very patient man who tied up his one 
talent in a napkin, and so had his reward—from the 
like of which heaven preserve us! We thank our 
adviser heartily for his timely warning, and wish him a 
pleasant tour among the friends whose hands and 
hearts are open to greet him. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


WE hope the appearance of Rules and Subjects for 
the Examinations in April next in connection with 
the Manchester District Association, will not be made 
the occasion of another controversy on the propriety 
or impropriety of examinations in Sunday schools. 
‘The question may well be allowed to rest until we 
have a little more experience to go upon. FY¥en those 
who think that an examination is so obviously bad a 
thing that it should not be tried, need not try it. 
They can try what they consider to be the better 
method, and, by showing us their success, can help us 
effectively to a right decision in the end. In dealing 
with children there js nothing like “diversity of 
operations,” if any one kind of operation is held to 
long enough to have its due influence. While 
prolonged debates have been going on about these 
matters, we have sometimes indulged _in a fancy 
how much good work might have been done with all 
{he steam that was blowing off with such a noise. 
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Suppose the meeting had then and there betaken 
itself to whitewashing the walls; scrubbing and saw- 
dusting the floor—that sawdust should be always rather 
thickly spread on a school floor we need not say ; 
re-covering books; preparing pictures for the walls; 
or even the common-place work of preparing the lessons 
which are to be taught next Sunday; what a difference 


next Sunday would show in the appearance and in the | 


spirit of everything! We are pretty well tired of 
| controversy, and dirt, and noise-with-feet, and idle talk 
| and careless reading. Last of all we are tired of 
complaining about these things. Let us see the 
examinations taken up heartily by the teachers who 
love systematic teaching and who believe that children, 
like men, run in the race of life all the more joyously 
as Well as faster and more determinately when they 
have a reward in view. Let others who prefer it, 
gather the children around them for a pleasant and 
profitable Sunday chat, making the classroom into a 
home scene, and touching the hearts of scholars with 
the recital of examples, as the bards waked up the 
minds of their hearers in the days before school 
education. Let the preachful teacher who wants to 
address the scholars as the minister addresses the 
congregation, betake himself to the rostrum. Let us 
have anything at all except dulness, which SypNEy 
SMITH so well called the sin against the Hoty Guost. 


Mir. George Gadsby. 


LINcoLn has lost an old and valued citizen, and the 
Unitarian cause a warmly attached friendand supporter, 
in the death of Mr. George Gadsby. At one time he 
took an active part in public affairs, being for some 
years a member of the Lincoln Board of Guardians. 
He was one of the trustees ofthe Unitarian chapel, 
and while health and strength permitted, gave much 
time and attention to the management of its affairs; 
was very regular in his attendance at the services, and 
up to the last was a very liberal contributor to its funds. 
Mr. Gadsby was naturally ofa frank andsocial disposition, 
and it was delightful to witness how he grew and 
ripened into something of heavenly sweetness and 
beauty. When he felt his earthly end approaching he 
met it with the utmost composure. On the r1th inst., 
he passed away at the “good old age” of 81 years. 
His remains were interred at the general cemetery, the 
service being conducted by the Rev. F. Revitt, who 
preached a funeral sermon in the Unitarian chapel last 
Sunday morning, 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE following are the subjects and rules for the examina- 

tions in April next :— 


SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

1, The Association will conduct examinations in such 
subjects as are suitable for instruction in Sunday schools. 
These subjects will be divided into three groups: 

I. The Natural Science group. 
II. The Moral, Biographical, and Historical group. 
III. The Theological and Biblical group. 

The examinations in each group will be of two grades— 

Elementary and Advanced. 


2. Subjects in which scholars can be examined will be 
announced by the Association at least nine months before 
the day of examination, and there will be one subject at 
least announced in both grades (elementary and advanced) 
of each of the three groups. 

3. Any Sunday school, however, may offer any subject 
falling under these three groups as an alternative for its 
scholars to be examined in, provided— 

(a) That the subject or subjects proposed be submitted for 


approval to the secretaries of the Association not later 
than the rst of October in each year. 


(4) That the subjects proposed be equivalent in the amount 
of preparation required to the subjects announced by 
the Association, 

Under these conditions schools may select their own 
subjects of examination, and scholars who pass in such 
subjects will receive the same certificate as those examined 
in the subjects announced by the Association. 


RULES FOR CONDUCTING THE EXAMINATIONS, 
4. The examinations will be held annually and simul- 
taneously in all Sunday schools of the district which wish 


to have them. Such examinations will be conducted 


entirely by means of papers of questions, to which written 
answers must be given by the scholars, : 
5. Every school desiring to present scholars for these 
annual examinations must send in an application) to the 
secretaries of the Association on or before the 1st of 
February in each year, statng— = 
(a) The names of at least two persons who will undertake 
to personally conduet and be responsivile for due order 
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in the examinations, and ensure that all the regulations 
are strictly complied with. 


(¢) The number of scholars to be presented, and the sub- 
jects and grades in which they will be presented. 

6. The persons appointed under Rule 5 must select one: 
of their number to receive the papers of questions, which. 
will be forwarded (sealed) a few days before the exami- 
nation. 


(a) The packets containing the questions are to be opened 
in the examination room, in the presence of the scholars.. 
No paper of questions is to be taken out of the exami- 
nation room until an hour after the examination has. 
commenced; nor shall any scholar be admitted to 
examination after a paper has been taken from the: 
room, 


(6) The examination shall begin and end punctually at the 
time appointed by the Association, 


(c) No assistance whatever from books, notes, candidates, 
or other persons shall be allowed. The candidates. 
must sit at least three feet apart, and those taking the 
same subject at least six feet apart. It is desirable as 
far as possible to place between any two candidates. 
taking the same subject a candidate taking a different. 
subject. 


(@) The answers shall be collected immediately at the close~ 
of the examination, and sealed up in the same room in 
which the examination has been held, and forwarded 
as soon as possible to the secretaries of the Association ; 
and a form signed by at least two of the persons 
appointed must accompany the answers, stating that 
they have been personally present the whole time of 
the examination, and that all these regulations have 
been strictly complied with, 

7. As soon as possible after the examinations the 
Association will publish a list of those scholars who have- 
passed. There will be lists published in each grade 
(elementary and advanced), in each group of subjects, 
arranged in two divisions, an honours and pass, and there 
will be two classes in the pass division. The names of 
the candidates will be published, arranged alphabetically, 
in each division and class. In determining the merit of 
a candidate, no account will be taken of writing, spelling, 
or composition, but credit will be given for the correct 
spelling of technical terms, such as scientific terms in the 
Natural Science subjects, and proper names in History 
and Geography. A certificate, signed by the president 
of the Association, will be given to each successful. 
candidate. th 

8. Candidates may enter for one or more subjects im ~ 
either grade, and a certificate will be given for each 
subject in which the candidate passes. Only one subject 
in each group, however, can be taken in the same year,. 
as the examinations in all the subjects of each group are. 
simultaneous. A 

9. No scholar is to be presented for examination in x. 
subject in which he or she has not—during six months. 
previous to the examination—been instructed in the. 
Sunday school ; and no scholar is to be presented whose 
name has not been on the books of one of the schools. 
in connection with the Association for at least six months. 
previous to the date fixed for the examinations. : 

1o, Any school unconnected with any local association. 
shall be allowed to present scholars for examination im. 
any of the subjects proposed by this Association, on. 
payment of a small donation towards the expenses of 
the examination.  ¢ ee 


SPECIAL ADVANCED GRADE EXAMINATION, — 
Any candidates who have passed in the first division, or. 
have taken honours, in any of the following subjects in- 
the advanced grade, may offer themselves the next year. 
for a higher examination in the same subject, Any regular 
teacher in an associated school shall also be admissible to. 
this examination. Where special text books are not. 
mentioned, the range of the examination will be pretty 
much the same as that of Macmillan’s “Science Text. 
Book” on the subject. The limitation in rule 9 will no 
apply to candidates for this examination, 
SUBJECTS: past 
Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Physiology, Political. - 
Economy; Green’s “Short History of the People” (hal 
the book); Brooke Herford’s “ Story of Religion i 
land ;” “ The Bible for Young People” (any one 


Lat £ 
SUBJECTS PROPOSED FOR 1880, — 

I. Natural Science Subjects: Any one of the ow 
ing subjects :— Aerie 
Advanced Grade: Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Phy. 
siology, Health. The questions will bt. such as can t 
answered from Macmillan’s “Science Primer and M. 
Buckton’s “ Health in the House.”* 
. Elementary Grade: Astronomy, Physical 
Botany, Physiology, Health. The questions w 
as can be answered from Macmillan’s “ Science 
and Berner’s “ First Lessons on Health?* © Al 

Gift of Life,” “ Dwellers in our Gardens 
Nature, “ Water and Air,” “Chapters on. 
Lessons from Common Things” (7% 
1878, and January, 1879.) 
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11.—Moral, Historical, and Biographical Subjects: Any 
one of the following subjects:— 

Advanced Grade: “Short History of English People;” 
one of the following divisions, chapters i. and ii., iii., and 
iv., Vv. and iv,, vii. viii, ix. or x. One of the “ Epochs of 
English ,History,” edited by Rev. M. Creighton. Mrs. 
Armitage’s “ Childhood of the English Nation,” chapters 
i,—ix. or x.—xv. Brooke Herford’s “ Story of Religion in 
England,” chapters i.—xvi., xviii.—xxix., or xxx.—xxxviii. 
Seebohm’s “Era of the Protestant Revolution.” Clodd’s 
“Childhood of Religions,” i.—vi. or vii. to end. Political 
Economy, or Logic in Macmillan’s “ Science Primers.” 

Elementary Grade: “ Little Arthur’s History of Eng- 
land” (either half), Clodd’s “Childhood of the World” 
(either part). “ Footprints.” “A Book of Golden Deeds” 
(school edition). “Lesson on Duty” (Zeachers’ Notes, 
April, 1878). Primer of Political Economy. 

III. Theological and Biblical Subjects: Any one of the 
following subjects :— 

Advanced Grade: “ Life of Jesus,” in the Synoptical 
Gospels, or in the Zeachers’ Notes (January, April, and 
July, 1879). Lessons on the Title Page and Table of 
Contents of an English Bible (Zvachers’ Notes, April, 
July, and October, 1878). Introduction of the New 
Testament (Zeachers’ Notes, October, 1877, and January, 
2878). Epistles to the Thessalonians, or Galatians, or 
with notes in Teachers’ Manual. “ Passages from St. 
Paul.” “The Great Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration” 
(Isaiah xl.—Ixvi., with notes by M. Arnold). Knappert’s 
“Religion of Israel.” ; 

Elementary Grade: Life of Jesus, in the Gospel of 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke, or in Hopps’s “ Life of Jesus.” 
Lessons on the Sermon on the Mount Zeachers’ Notes, 
April and July, 1878). Lessons in Religion (Zvachers’ 
‘Votes, October, 1877, and January, 1878). 


The examinations will,commence on the first Monday 
in April in each year, except when this day is Easter 
Monday; in that case the examinations will commence 
in the preceding week. 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE STUDY 
OF NATURE* 
BR THE REV. JOSEPH FREESTON. 


IN this paper we have nothing to do with the design 
argument. We shall suppose that either by reason, 
intuition, or revelation, we have come to a belief in God; 
therefore the works of nature are the works of God, and 
in those works we have a manifestation of the will and 
attributes of the Creator. There is a religious value in 
ahe study of nature. It is possible, by a study of His 
works, to feel God very near to us. Take for instance a 
seed, say the seed of an apple tree. That the tree should 
~ produce a seed in order to perpetuate the species for ages 
‘and ages to come; the mysterious little germ or embryo, 
the nourishment provided for it until it can support itself 
‘by its own roots and leaves; the fact that this nourish- 
‘ment is chiefly an insoluble starch while it remains out of 
the ground, but becomes a soluble sugar when acted upon 
by the warmth and moisture of the soil; the beautiful 
way in which the whole seed is protected while ripening, 
and allowed to escape and become scattered when quite 
ready, all make the soul feel that God has bestowed great 
care upon so small a thing as a seed. 

I have often been led to think of God, and have been 
struck with wonder and admiration by the chemical com- 
position and three conditions of a drop of water. The 
two gases being of such different and such opposite 
qualities to the water itself; the circumstances under which 
ahe liquid becomes vapour, the vapour liquid and the 
Tiquid solid, the law of latent heat; the fact that at a 

certain point water is an exception to the law that cold 
_ coptracts bodies; the vast importance of these changes in 
_ the .economy of nature, Hf all brought about by such 
sep means, are truths the appreciation of which often 
] the mind to a contemplation of the power and 
wisdom of God 
_ Have we never felt the soul aroused, not only to a 
feeling, ‘but to an actual ee of gratitude, by the 
«way in which God has provided, not only for our higher, 
fut for our more ordinary gratifications? We will not 
«well upon the adaptation of the eye to the reception and 
€ ion of rays of light, and to the formation of a 
pi 


cture upon ¢he retina, but think only of the abundant 
ision in nature for our love of the sublime and 
. Wewill not describe the wonderful phenomena 


a 
| of the sense of hearing, the vibrating object, the medium, 
the contrivance for collecting and transmitting the sound 
wes to the brain, but we will think only of the music of 
___ Mature im all its varieties, and we maintain that a study of 
‘nature will snake it evident that in this department of His 
i od juas provided an intense pleasure for every 
ul. The more we study all the facts of nature 
fragrance, to music, to beauty, and to sub- 
~ « 


see that there is almost 
exercise of our religious emotions, 
ions brings usinto communion 
that the alarm which 
, and the so-called atheistic 
ot been caused bad new 
ture has brought to light, but 
few scientific men. It is our 
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appearing less wonderful than formerly, I do not know a | plishment of great and beneficent purposes which so 
single discovery of recent times that does not make the | clearly prove the wisdom of the Creator. 


works of God appear more extensive and more beautiful 
than ever. It is said by scientific men that 
universe is governed by law. But what is law but a 
constant mode of action? As soon as we have come to 
a firm belief in God, then every natural law is an 
expression of God’s will and a manifestation of His 
attributes. I never could see why government by law 
necessarily takes God further from us. Does it not rather 
make His presence a felt reality? Every man, every 
object, is a centre of law and force, and as these laws 
and this force are only the will of God in action, so God 
must be within and around us, and His ever living presence | 
a grand and glorious fact. 

What is the spiritual meaning of the grand discovery | 
of the correlation of the physical forces or the absolute 
unity of law? Many manifestations but only one force. 
This teaches the grand fact that in the whole universe 
there is one power, one governor, one God who is through 
all, above all, and in all; one universal Father to whom 
all homage and worship should be addressed. 


And so of another great scientific discovery of our own 
day—the continuity of force. It was formerly believed 
that the great changes which have evidently taken place 
in the crust of the earth were caused by sudden convul- 


sions or special interferences. It is now known that these 
changes have been brought about by the gradual and 
constant operation of forces now, and everywhere, in 
action. How conclusively this proves that God does not 
act by fits and starts, is not a power acting convulsively 
upon nature, but is rather that mysterious and incompre- 
hensible force acting within nature and giving vitality, 
certainty, and reliableness to all things. And this doctrine 
should be applied to higher things. There was a time 
when it was believed that God’s inspiration was confined 
to a particular age and nation of the world, but the 
doctrine of continuity would teach that God’s inspiration 
upon the human soul is not fitful and uncertain, not partial 
and capricious, not confined to any age or nation, but is 
universal and for all, is a spiritual influence around and 
above us, ever ready to flow in whenever the soul is in 
the attitude to receive it. 


And so, again, shall we discover a deep spiritual signi- 
ficance if we study nature as made known to us by the 
doctrine of evolution. There is nothing in that doctrine 
contrary to religion or to the highest conceptions of the 
Deity. ~ A tree is a more beautiful thing than a house. 
Growth and evolution are more mysterious and wonderful 
than a building. What a display of wisdom and power 
that the countless objects of nature, their vast variety, the 
mighty and the minute, have all been caused by a mere 
touch of the divine hand. This grand thought enables us 
to see how the government of a whole universe by the 
same being is possible. It also teaches the 
encouraging doctrine of progress. - 

All the objects of nature are the gifts of the Creator to 


A few weeks ago a little incident led me to see the 


the | intense pleasure derived by a group of children in the 


contemplation of a root of primroses, and the thought 
occurred to me, if so much pleasure was caused by a single 
flower, what must be the sum total of human happiness 
produced by the countless number of objects of beauty 
provided for us by our Creator. Surely God is good. 

The proofs of God’s wisdom and goodness awaken 
within us a desire to co-operate with Him in two ways—We 
desire to further the same beneficent ends, and, seeing 
there is a margin for improvement and development in 
the various objects of nature, man is encouraged to the 
exercise of ingenuity and industry, with the certainty that 
he will be rewarded for his skill and perseverence, and 
for knowledge of the real facts of nature. 

The study of nature ought to be to us an unbounded 
source of happiness and religious improvement. The im- 
mensity and ceaseless activity of God’s works, their great 
utility, their vast variety, their beauty and sublimity, 
regularity and certainty, are all calculated to draw forth 
our wonder, admiration, and love. Less time spent in 
speculation, theological controversy, and the mere criticism 
of words, and a more earnest and reverent study of God 
as manifest in His works, would tend to an increase of 
power, of happiness, and of a devotional spirit. Science 
is not antagonistic to, but is the handmaid of religion, and 
the sooner our ministers earnestly take up the study of 
nature, meet its difficulties, interpret its laws, and submit 
themselves to its full inspiration, the better it will be for 
the people. 


THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD 
IN MANCHESTER. 


On Sunday morning last, wet and uncomfortable as it 
was, there was a congregation of at least 500 to welcome 
the Rey. Brooke Herford on his visit to his old pulpit at 
Strangeways Unitarian Free Church, The baptismal 
font which stands before the reading-desk was filled with 
flowers, and the communion tab!e completely covered 
with them. Old friends from Sheffield and Todmorden 
were among the congregation, including Mr. C. Woollen, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Padley—and many from neigh- 
bouring congregations. The introductory part of the 
service was conducted by the Rev. J. T. Marriott, and 
the first lesson was read by Mr. Herford from Deuteronomy, 
chap. vi. It seemed as if it were but the other day that 
we heard the same well-remembered voice read the same 
lesson from the same place. This was especially so, too, 
with the second lesson, from St. John, chap xv. The 
hymns also had the ring in them of former times, such as 
Mr. Herford delighted to read out to the congregation— 
with one exception, and that was a new one adapted to 


grand and | the subject by the Rev. J. T. Marriott, from the recently 


adopted Strangeways Psalter. The text was taken from 
the 16th verse of the last lesson, Christ’s words to the 


us, are the presents of a father to his children, and disciples—“ You have not chosen me, but I have chosen 


should be received as such. 


you.” The singing throughout was good. Mr, Thomas 


All really scientific men who make known to us the | Rawson presided at the organ. 


facts of nature, whatever their own speculations, are 


In the evening there would be over 600 people present, 


prophets, are true revealers of God, and bring us nearer | forms being placed down the aisles. The subject was the 


to Him. 


How the study of astronomy reveals to us the | Counterpart of that in the morning—“Man’s part in 


immensity, the absolute infinity of space. How the study | Evolution,” the text being from 1 Cor., iii, 9, “For we 


of geology makes known to us the immensity, the absolute | are labourers together with God.” 


infinity of time ; and how the combined sciences show us 


The singing of the 
ast hymn, “Abide with me,” was exceedingly effective, 


that through this boundless space, and during this endless | and it was very pleasant to see the hearty greetings of 
time, the Eternal Mind has been in operation, and is the | Old friends at the close of the service, 


controling and sustaining spirit of all that is. In nature 
we see God in action, and “actions speak louder than 
words.” The laws of nature being the will of God in 
action, it is a positive religious duty to gain a knowledge 
of, and live up to those laws, and it is a positive sin either 
to be ignorant of, or to live contrary to them. We should 
study the laws of nature that we may know the will of 
God just as we should study the will and testament of a 
friend that we may know the intentions of that friend 
concerning us. 


We know that if we act in opposition to God’s laws we 
are punished. This punishment is an expression of God’s 
displeasure of our wrong doing, and is a warning to us 
not to persevere in an evil course. This punishment is 
wise and merciful. And then how beautiful, what an ex- 
pression of God’s forgiveness we have in the restorative 
laws! There is a wonderful amount of healing and restor- 
ing power in the laws of nature. The independent action 
of the natural laws isa fact full of moral and religious in- 
struction. It shows us how God estimates each thing at its 
own value. It shows us that we shall not be saved from the 
punishment of rebelling against one law because we have 
obeyed another. Each law has its own sphere of opera- 
tion, and this fact proves to us that God intends us to be 
intelligent, virtuous, and obedient to his will. 


THE RECEPTION AND CONVERSAZIONE 


at the New Town Hall, Albert Square, were a magnificent 
welcome to our old friend. At seven o’clock on Tuesday 
evening about 500 guests, invited by the Mayor of Man- 
chester (Alderman C. S. Grundy) and Mrs. Grundy, began 
to arrive, and were received by the Mayor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herford, and the Rev. J. T. Marriott. The whole of the 
state apartments were thrown open, and a more splendid 
suite of rooms is not to be found in Old England. No 
expense had been spared to make the welcome everything 
that could be desired. The staircases were lined on 
either side with greenhouse plants, which also found a 
place here and there with effect in the flower gallery and 
elsewhere, the large hall and the state apartments being 
brilliantly lighted up. What pleasant chat took place and 
delightful social intercourse! In the lower part of the 
hall Higham’s band discoursed some excellent music till 
the hour for refreshments, and then one of the most 
superb displays—and an abundance of good things—met 
the eyes of the visitors. And heartily was all enjoyed. 
Among the company we noticed the Revs. William 
Gaskell, M.A., G. H. Wells, M.A., James Harwood, B.A., 
D. Walmsley, B.A., James Black, M.A., S. A. Steinthal, 
P. M. Higginson, M.A., A. B. Camm, Halliwell Thomas, 


Dr. Channing tellsus that when rambling onthesea beach | Charles T. Poynting, B.A., James McConnochie, Thos. 
of his native island, and giving way to the influence of ocean | Carter, Joseph Freeston, William Blazeby, B.A., Silas 
and mountain scenery, the deeper feelings of his soul were | Farrington, John McDowell, James Harrop, William 
aroused and he was brought into real communion with | Mitchell, William Harrison, Benjamin Walker, J. K. 
God. Miss Martineau, even after she seemed to have lost | Smith, D. Thompson; Aldermen R. T. Heape, Richard 
faith in a personal God, as if she felt an inward necessity | Harwood; Councillor I. Bowes; Messrs. Benjn. nae 
of worshipping something, used every clear night to spend | G. T. Cooke, Joseph Lupton, George Padley, G. W 
a considerable time alone in the contemplation of the | Rayner Wood, W. H. Talbot, E. Winser, John Phillips, 


starry heavens, 


It was a love of wild flowers and a/| John Kendall, B.A., John Dendy, Junr., John Thomas, 


delight in natural scenery that first restrained from habits | W. E. A. Axon, John Duncan, Wm. Hough, E. Herford 


of intemperance and aroused the action of the poetic | (coroner), 


fire of Ebenezer Elliott. 


C. J. Herford, W. H. Herford, B.A., George 


And in like manner the more | Smith; Edward Taylor, John Dyson, Lambert Jackson, 


intensely religious emotions are awakened and strengthened | Charles Ashley, Jesse Pilcher, Smith Golland, Thomas 
whenever we give way to the impressions produced by a | Diggles, J. Blyton, H. T. Simister, James Odgers, 
careful study of nature; and whenever these emotions are | Archibald Winterbottom, James Wilde, James Bennett, 
awakened, the healthy and delightful thing is to give | Royston Oliver, John Thornely (Flowery Field), Francis 


mae to them in acts of adoration and worship. 


Nicholson, R. D. Darbishire, B.A., R. Webb, S. B. Worth- 


ere is a religious value in the study of nature because | ington, Dr. Shepherd Fletcher, Dr. Harrison. 


no other means can we form the faintest conception of 
¢ immensity of the universe and the power of God, 
System after system, firmament after firmament 


After refreshments the company adjourned to the large 
hail, and the mural painting by Mr. F. Madox Brown, 


pro- | representing the “Baptism of Edwin,” having been com- 


the omnipotence of the Deity, It is only by astudy | pleted, was for the first time thrown open for inspection, 


wu, | of nature that we get an insight into a few of.those endless | printed descriptive sketches of the 


contrivances and beautiful arrangements for the accom 


el bein 


presented 
our Mr. 


to the friends. Then for half an . Kendrick 


Pyne played a selection of music on the large organ, 
which was a great treat to our friends. At the close of 


the performance, 

The Mayor said :—My friends,—I wish to avail myself 
of the interval to say two words ; and the first is to deliver 
a message to you from my good wife. It is a matter of 
great disappointment and sorrow to her that she is unable 
this evening to receive her guests insperson. But for the 


state of her health she would have been with us to night; | 


her thoughts are with us, and as I am sure our sympathies 
will be extended to her in her sickness. 
The other word I wish to say is to offer to youin her name, 
and in my own, one word of cordial welcome, and to add 
how pleased we are that our invitations have been so 
numerously responded to. (Applause.) It has long been 
my wish to give my friends an opportunity of meeting 
together in this hali during my mayorality—(applause)— 
and I thought I saw in the visit of our dear old friends, Mr. 


and Mrs, Herford, the wished for opportunity. (Applause.) | 
And now, therefore, I wish in your name to say to them | 


that our thoughts have often been with them across the 
Atlantic and how glad we are to offer to them on their 
visit to the old country the most hearty welcome that 
words can express. (Applause.) And 1am sure we do 
most heartly congratulate both of them. (Applause.) We 
are glad | am sure to see Mr. Herford in such excellent 
health, and sincerely hope that the great cause weall have 
at heart will be benefitted by his sojourn here. (Loud 
Applause.) I have said so much in the way of a. speech 
just by way of calling upon our old friend that we may 
hear a few words from him on this occasion. (Applause.) 


The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, after acknowledging the 
great kindness of the Mayor, and making tender reference 
to some dear friends who had passed away since he left 
England— Dr. Beard, Rev. T. E. Poynting, Rev. F. Ashton, 
and Mr. Armstrong—said that he might as well begin by 
answering one or two questions which he was continually 
being asked. The first was—how he liked being in 
America? He liked it very well. He had found warm, 
kind friends there, and work of singular interest. The 
second was—was he going to stay in America always? 
He could only reply to this that he didn’t know. He had 
given up planning. He thought it was a poor thing to be 
constantly looking over one’s shoulders for possible 
changes. . He had gone to America not for any mere 
visit, but for a solid space of work, for at least six years, 
and, while there, liked to feel as if he was there for ever. 
But one thing he especially wished to say, that his liking 
for America had not lessened his liking for Old England. 
Of course he had seen the faults of England pointed out 
in America as he had never seen them before, and about 
once a fortnight the Chigaco papers declared that England 
was declining, her power waning, her commerce passing 
away, and the old place generally going to the dogs. 
(Laughter.) So it was a relief to come back to this worn- 
out Old England, and even though it is staggering under 
hard times, to feel impressed as he had felt, with its 
stability and strength and reserved power. He knew that 
some put a worse interpretation upon the national condi- 
tion. To some foreign critics it looked like mere brutish 
insensibility. Such a one wrote not long ago to an 
American paper that the condition of England might be 
summed up as “a materialised upper class, a vulgarised 
middle class, and a brutalised lower class.” It is true 
that these epithets are Matthew Arnold’s, but then Mr. 
Arnold used them very differently ; what he had said was 
that there were certain elements in our English social 
state which end to materialise the upper class and 
vulgarise the middle class and brutalise the lower. That 
is true.enough, but the other thing he (the speaker) did 
not think was true; he believed there was no people in 
the world of whom it was less true. He ‘knew the English 
labouring class, knew them as they are in the hillside 
cottages of Todmorden, and in Sheffield, and in the 
courts and alleys of Manchester. He had gone in and 
out among their homes through those terrible four years 
of the cotton famine, and their quietness and patience, 
through suffering a tithe of which would have brought 
the populace of any large American city battering at the 
gates of the municipality—and the municipality truckling 
to them and giving them whatever they asked for—was 
not the quietness and patience of men who were too 
stolidly brutalised to rise. It was something of the same 
quality which at Waterloo did not know when it was 
beaten, and which fought on through that long November 
day at Inkerman, even though the officers had all been 
killed off. It was the patience of men who knew that 
those hard times came of a struggle which ‘had to be, 
and through which their sympathies were true to theright 
side. And yet while this was true, there was another 
side to it. If England was to hold her own she needed 
something more than this mere patient power. And if he 
had any special word for'the people of his old Manchester 
home, it must be to urge them to try and learn of America 
a littie more of her elasticity and go-a-head spirit, and 
quickness to adopt every new and better method. He 
was struck on every hand with the unreadiness of England 
for change and improvement, as compared with the new 
country, How many telephones had they in Man- 
chester? He was afraid that a hundred would be over the 
mark. But in Chicago they had over two thousand, 
It was something the same in the world of thought. 
He did not think there was more religiousness in 
America than in moat but oe was less Con- 
servatism, less conventionality of opinion, more open- 
ness to new thought, freer foinechanine of fellowship 
among men of different opinions. Men were not so 
afraid of speaking out their truest thought as many 
seemed to be in England. The attitude of many of the 
Broad Churchmen of different bodies here always re- 
minded him of the name of a certain Sioux chief, who 
was called “ Young-man-afraid-of-his-horses.” (Laughter.) 
‘There was less of that kind of thing over the water. So 
he wished that meena could have a little American 
experience. He wis he could persuade every 
man, whether in business or a profession, not to saree 
his training as complete until he had spent six months or 

. year in America in the same work he was looking 


(Hear hear.) | 
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forward to here. They would not be there a week before 
they saw things which would strike them as new and 
better than they were accustomed to. No! If England 
would only learn a little more of that readiness and elas- 
ticity, her future would be safe. Things did look dark, 
but he remembered how they struck Emerson when he 
was over in England in the panic time of 1847. “I see 
England,” said Mr. Emerson, speaking in this very 
Manchester, “not dispirited nor weak, but well remem- 
bering that she has seen dark days before; indeed with 
a kind of instinct that she sees a little better in a cloudy 
day, and that in storm of battle and calamity she has a 
secret vigour and a pulse like a cannon.” Let England 
hold by that old steadfastness of hers, that steadfastness 
in battle which had so often borne up against heavy odds, 
that steadfastness in religion which kept many a little 
Nonconformist congregation together through twenty 


|years of such discouragement as would Scatter most 


American church to the winds, and add to it a little more 
of the spirit of progress and readiness for new ideas and 
ways, and she would stand, and grow, and still work out a 
history that men would be proud of for ever. (Applause.) 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
BUSINESS. MEETING. 


By some oversight, last week, the business part of the 
meeting of this Association did not come to hand. We 
now supply the omission. The chair was occupied by 
R. Pinnock, Esq., of Newport, Isle of Wight. After 
lunch the SECRETARY (Rev. D. Amos, of Southampton,) 
said he had received letters from the Rev. T. R. Dobson, 
of Brighton, and the Rev. J. Hill, of Chichester, who were 
unable to be present. 

The CHAIRMAN said before he called upon the secretary 
to read the report he should like to say a few words in 
reference to the Association. It was known, perhaps, to 
some of them that early in the present century two Uni- 
tarian Associations were formed in the south of England ; 
one was the Unitarian Fund Society and the other the 
Unitarian Book Society. He believed the former society 
was formed as early as 1802, when the Rev. R. Aspland 
was the minister at Newport. It had among its preachers 
at the anniversary meeting some of the most eminent 
preachers of the day, including on one if not two occasions 
the Rev. Johnson Fox. About 1813 was formed the Society 
for the Promotion of Virtue by the Distribution of Books, 
and these two societies went on side by side for many 
years, the Rev. Edmund Kell, of Southampton, being one 
of the secretaries, and taking great interest in» both 
societies, and the Rev. Henry Hawkes, of Portsmouth, 
who was still living, was secretary of the other society. 
These societies did a good work, but it was felt the time 
was come when they could add to the strength of both if 
an amalgamation took place, and this was effected about 
eighteen months ago. This was really the first anniversary 
meeting of the amalgamated societies, which were now 
termed the Southern Unitarian Association. He should 
like to impress on those present the importance of having, 
in that district especially, an association of this kind. It 
was his good fortune two or three weeks ago to be in 
Manchester at the time of the gathering of the Provincial 
Assembly. He believed sixty or seventy ministers were 
present, and a great many ladies and gentlemen belonging 
to various congregations around there, and it was a very 
delightful meeting, not so much for the business done, 
but as affording ministers anct congregations an oppor- 
tunity of meeting once a year and strengthening one 
another in their work. If this was necessary in a district 
like Manchester, where Unitarians were counted by 
thousands instead of hundreds, how much more was it 
necessary in the south of England, where they had 
scattered congregations and needed all encouragement. 
Another very important work was that these societies, 
little in themselves, could be made useful by the support 
they received from the parent society, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, (Applause.) That Asso- 
ciation had been doing a great work during the last few 
years, but their work had very much increased, and now 
they were more frequently making use of such district 
associations as this, and making them the means of 
spending money which was collected in London and all 
parts of the county. When meetings such as this had 
been held the central association had lately very generally 
acceded to the request to send down delegates. 

The Rev. T. L. MARSHALL, deputation from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Society, then expressed his thanks 
for the kind way in which Mr. Ierson and himself had 
been received. He stated that the parent society was 
always desirous of imparting some of its life and help to 
the younger and poorer churches in the country. He 
could not say that many of the churches in the south of 
England were in a very prosperous state—few perhaps so 
prosperous as the interesting church at Poole, in which, 
as the Mayor knew, he had for many years taken deep 
interest. (Applause.) Whatever might become of some 
of the scattered churches in the country, he felt no dismay 
or doubt as to the progress of their principles, for he 
knew that what was true and good would prosper and 

revail. He felt, however, shame and humiliation when 

€ saw so many of our young people leaving our churches 
from no real change of conviction, but from what appeared 
to him to be fashion, love of the world, or other unworthy 
motives. 

The Rey. H. IERSON, also a deputation from the 
er society, said it was in this neighbourhood that Mr. 

. J. Fox came out from the Congregational body, and 
it was before this Association that he made his first 
Unitarian speech. Mr. Ierson made some further remarks 
of an encouraging nature. 

The Rey. D. AMos,.secretary, then read the following 
report :— 


During the past committee made for 
te delivery of a curse of lectures on the subject eam, 
Christianity, embracing towns 0 ewport, 
Southampton, Poole, and Chichester, ‘Thittes the rest by the | 
in A . 
ministers of the county. Unfavourable weather, and other 
unavoidable circumstances, helped on three or four occasions to 
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) thin our number, but the majority of the lectures were given in 
| the hearing of good audiences. And while we cannot trace any 


permanent and tangible results to the delivery of these lectures, 
yet we are confident that they stirred up a spirit of thoughtfulness 
which must ultimately tend to the strength of our Free Churches. 
There has been opened during the past year a book-room at the 
Church of the Saviour, Southampton, for the special sale of our 
denominational literature. While this may be considered as the 
effort of the congregation at Southampton, having originated 
with one of its most active and earnest workers, it is nevertheless 
an associational effort, since it seeks to carry on one express aim 
of the Association, viz., the spreading of its literature, and has 
been greatly aided by its funds. In your last annual report a 
hope was expressed that we may be able this year to report 
favourably of this capital undertaking, We are pleased to say 
that we are'in a position to do so. From the opening of the 
book-room in the month of November last to the present time 
no less than from 1,300 to 1,400 books and periodicals of the 
value of £50 have been sold, Two branch establishments have 
also “been opened, one in connection with Newport and the other 
at Poole. So sound and healthy do we deem this piece of church 
work that we do not for a moment doubt but that every church 
in this association will take it up before the close of next year, 
The written word carries its message as effectively as the spoken; 
far more penetrative is its influence since it finds a way and a 
resting place which are denied to the spoken utterances of the 
minister, 

Your committee are pleased also to report that they have not 
forgotten the needy places, nor the closed churches in the county. 
By their repeated efforts they are glad to say that the prospects 
both at Wareham and Chichester are somewhat more hopeful. 
“Measures are in progress which, it is hoped, will secure the 
re-opening shortly of one of the chapels ” at Chichester; and we 
anticipate that it will be a matter of consideration with your new 
committee what are the best practical nieans to take, and take 
at once, with regard to Wareham, While these more favourable 
agencies remain inactive, the further extension of your work in 
places yet unrepresented cannot scarcely be thought of. But the 
large and increasing population at Bournemouth has suggested 
itself as a hopeful mission sphere. And for an earnest, enter- 
prising man, with pluck and wisdom, doubtless there is a 
following to be secured. But the question is, ‘‘ Are we sufficient 
for these things?” A communication was made respecti 
Bournemouth to your vice-president, A, Balston, Esq., who sent 
back the sad reply, ‘*I cannot think we have the needful vitality 
for attempting such a place.” _Is it a question of “vitality”— 
or is ita question of ‘‘means?” There is one thing to be said, 
even if we had the vitality, we have not the money to make it 
felt. We will soon get up the fire, if you will give us the money 
to buy the fuel with. I am quite sure the churches would be 
willing to lend their ministers to break the ground at Bourne- 
mouth or anywhere else, if they could only see their way to carry 
the work on. But it is a source of weakness to us to in to 
build, and then have to stop when the foundation is laid for the 
want of funds. In the present state, then, of your finances, it 
was deemed advisable not to attempt any aggressive work at 
present. But we trust the time will come when the ery “Come 
over and help us” will be practically responded to, 


A departure from .the ordinary routine of your committee 
meetings has been attempted in the past year, and which bids 
fair to strengthen the zeal and unite in closer bonds the sympa- 
thies of your churches. Before this attempt was made 
committee invariably met at Southampton, but at th 
of the Rey. J. Ellis, of Portsmouth, it was proposed a 
mously adopted that in future, where practicable, your commit 
should meet in other places in connection with your churches, 
and that a public meeting be held in the evening for the promos 
tion of Liberal Christianity. The first meeting of this character 
was held at Portsmouth in the month of March, in St. Thomas- 
street Church, and a most pleasant and profitable. meeting 
experienced. The following minute was adopted "The 
committee have very great pleasure in recording their satisfaction 
at the generous manner in which the friends at St. Thomas- 
street Church, Portsmouth, carried out the eo oge a 4 
public tea and meeting in relation to the visit of the committee 
of the Southern Unitarian Association, and th express the hope | 
that this first attempt to utilise their quarterly eeting 
may meet with cordial acceptance by all the churches, and - 
equal success.” oy 

One other thing your committee have to record, and they do 
it with considerable pleasure; it is the ready and earnest manner 
in which the churches have taken up the suggestion of an annual 
collection on behalf of the funds of the Association. By this 
means a considerable increase is made to your funds, since it 
embraces a large number not included in the list of your regular 
subscribers, + ¢99Mlebxd 

This leads us to make one remark in closing; the great want 
of the Association is money. Not a willingness to do, fe ot 
spirit of zeal and enterprise, not a deep strong desire to ext 
its work, not ready workers, but money. We the motive — 
power to set all these agencies in active operation. How best 


can we secure this? There is one way which we would s 
and that is by increasing the number of annual 
Portsmouth, we believe, takes the lead in this matter, as 
the number of subscribers, and that is owing to the ea 
of the Rev. T. Timmins. But if there were in connection with 
every church an active energetic treasurer who would take 


In a community like ours, which, we hesitate not to 
green and healthy spot in the corporate body of the h, ever 
member of our churches ought to consider it his and her duty 
contribute something yearly towards the maintenance 
Association. The strength, the zeal, the heart, tl 
time and talents of your ministers are yours ; they 
expend them in the cause of truth and of God so long 

“i? OS S90, 


is not lacking a liberal hand. 
In closing this annual report your committee wish to 
and sympathy 
to. 


their appreciation of the cordial support 

they have received in the past, and in giving back 

trust which was committed to them twelve months 
ress their hope and their confidence that the, caus 

trian Christianity in the south of England will néver 

that are true and that are willing to extend and « 

brightening influence. Rae ve 
The report 
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when MER Pinnock was elected chair: 
ciation for the next year, and Mr. W 
vice-president. Rev. Amos 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. i 2 re Pots of musk were shown by many of the younger | (not at all degrading, but too much for the mother of a family to 

we ren, — of — contributed bouquets made of wild | do), how can such a man be aé good as he might be under 

os : ; : owers, tea the chair was taked by James H. Brooks, | brighter circumstances? We need reformation in many ways, 

Notice, Our friends would oblige of they would kindly Esq., who distributed the prizes. Mr. Leo Grindon, the well- | and not least in our ministers’ salaries. Neg 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than | botani i > i 

: nown botanist, was present, and spoke of the pleasure which Pardon me for troubling you with what may seem somewhat 

Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them | flowers always gave, and of the beauties to be found even in away from the subject, but I felt impelled to say a few words, as 

down. such insignificant wild flowers as the children had used I have long felt that something ought to be done to enable our 


¥ for their bouquets, Mr. Grindon was heartily thanked for thers i ; » effectively. V ' 
MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS.—The Rev. John Trist has | his interestin address, and said he hoped to come to next year’s inti co tate eae a4 R 


resigned the pulpit at Diss, and the Rev, William Stoddart, B.A., | show. Thanks were also given to the chairman, to the members 
that at Stockton-on-Tees. of the Monton Church choir, who kindly sang several part songs, 


BRADFORD: LAISTERDYKE UNITARIAN Brancw Sunpay | 2d to Mr. Hugh Broadbent, the secretary, to whose exertions 
ScHOOL.—On Sunday, July 20th, 1879, the first annual services | the success of the Society is mainly due. 
in connection-with the above Sunday school were held, when NORTHAMPTON.—On Tuesday evening last a hearty welcome 
Sermons were preached, in the afternoon by the Rey. Dr. R. | was given to the Rev. E. R, Grant on his settlement as the 
Laird Collier, and in the evening by the Rev. Geo. Wooller, of | minister of the Unitarian Chapel, in King-street. We reserve a 
Keighley; -~ notwithstanding that we weather was most un- | report of the proceedings till next week, 
vourable, large congregations assembled, the room being well NoRTHAMPTON.—On Sunday week two large congregations 
filled at both services, Special hymns had been printed for the | assembled in the Unitarian Christian Church. Rinotreet, to 
occasion, and were sung by the scholars with much spirit. The celebrate the anniversary of the Sunday school. The services 
room was tastefully decorated with flowers, ferns, &c., and the | were conducted by the Rev. E. R. Grant (minister), who in the 
really pretty appearance which it presented reflected great credit | morning delivered a sermon on education, from the text, ‘Take 
on the teachers and elder scholars, who for a week past had been | fast hold of instruction, let her not go; keep her, for she is thy 
busily engaged in making ready. The collections for the day | life.” In the evening the church was filled in every part, and 
amounted to £4. 3s. the preacher taking for his text the words, ‘Unto us a Child is 
CAMBRIDGE.—A congregational meeting of the Free Christian | born, and the government shall be upon his shoulder, and his 
Church took place on July 16, in the Committee Room of the | name shall be called Wonderful,” touched upon the possibilities 
Corn Exchange, in order to meet Mr. Ierson, the secretary of the | of greatness in the life of every child, and dwelt at length upon 
British and a Unitarian Association, and Mr. Steinthal, | the value of a religious training, as imparting a living vitalizing 
the treasurer of the Cambridge Mission Fund, and to ¢onsider principle to the dry facts of knowledge taught in the day schools, 
the best methods of se pe | and developing the movement. | and contended that this religious training is the special work of 
The chair was taken by Sir Roland Wilson, Bart. The above- | the Sunday school. The decoration of the church with plants 
named gentlemen addressed the meeting in a hopeful and | and flowers was much more elaborately executed than on any 
encouraging tone, as did also Mr. Courtney Kenny, who, speaking | previous occasion. This work was conducted by the teachers 
rather as a sympathiser from outside than as an actual member of | assisted by Miss Higgins, the Misses Law, and several of the 
the congregation, insisted on the stimulating effect exercised by | elder scholars. Special bouquets for the pulpit were given by 
such a church as this on the minds of many who did not ultimately | Mr. H. Smith and Mr. T. Watts.—On Tuesday afternoon tea 
join the body, especially on university students whose connection | was provided for the scholars in the lower schoolroom. After 
with it must in any case be temporary. The discussion which | tea a procession was formed, with the Northampton Rifle Band 
. ensued, and in which several Jocal snpporters of the movement | at its head, and all proceeded to the Militia’ Store grounds, kindly 
took part, ranged over a variety of topics, the only definite result | lent by Mr. Colledge, of Sheep-street. Fortunately the day was 
being a resolution proposed by Mr, Steinthal, to the effect that | fine, and all the various games and devices set afloat for the 
“‘the meeting requests the Rev. A, Chalmers to invite gentlemen | amusement of the children were freely indulged in without 
to deliver week evening lectures during the winter season.” A | interruption by the weather, 


s ion by Mr, Kenny, that discussion should be invited after RoTHERHAM.—On June 29th, the Rev. Silas Farrington, of 

oor tere, drew from Mr. Steinthal the observation that, | Manchester, preached ihe ‘Sisscey school anniversary me Ay 
according to the experience of himself and other munisters, it | when the attendances were large and the collections very good; 

was found more convenient for the lecturer to encourage friendly | the latter amounting to £16. 11s.—The Rev, Thos. Holland, B.A., 

and conversation. at the close of his address, without | of Southport, preached on the following Sunday to good congrega- 

‘ hired Seer, ie oe ee ee tions, and addressed the parents and children 
d , ae as SwWINToN.—On Saturday last, teachers and scholars to the 

+ hemp mesa felt to be rather a question for the committee and number of 40, drove out by omnibus to Hale. After rambling 


manner. Th vin paca gg ceedings Sareea in the usual along the Bollin Valley to Castle Mill the party returned through 


: the wood, meadow, and corn field, to Hale Sunday School 

_, Espw VALE: PRESENTATION TO A STAND GRAMMAR | where, thanks to Hale friends, they had tea. Notwithstanding 

, aon ae ea have much | ¢ in stating that the large hall | a shower on the outward journey, all thoroughly enjoyed them- 
of th rary and Scienti AaB  rercepa at Ebbw Vale, was, | selves and reached home again soon after 10 o’clock. 

jo es tad alt 8 4 sy Nada ah carey me which van THe Rev. HERMAN BIsBer.—The Boston Journal of July 6, 

: iat Gaetan yi to Mr - re Hilton @E © | announces the sudden death from apoplexy of the Rev. Herman 

span ope Stand G at School: aM, Hilton had Bisbee. He had hardly finally corrected the proof of an article 


| 

9 wee he “Spiritual Life,” when h ized with il 

been a teacher in the Sunday school during the ministry of the on the pirit fe, when he was seized with illness. Mr. 
Rev. 


peo ea ae ee 
THE MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY SCHEME. 

To the Editors.—I wish to say a few words on this subject, 
My amendment met an untimely end, and as you state I was 
found the only one against the motion, it might be well to state 
that the meeting had thinned very much before the vote was 
taken, and that out of abont 36 present, all did not vote. I still 
feel sure no harm could have come to the scheme by meeting my 
wish. I am sure a question of this kind cannot be too widely 
discussed. Your Sunday School Column might have been used 
with advantage in circulating a copy of the proposed scheme. I 
give the promoters the credit of having the desire to submit an 
excellent scheme, and the result of their labour shows that their 
zeal has been great. Still the scheme cannot be made a success 
by the promoters, and I feel that it is too elaborate and under- 
takes too much by providing annuities. I am told it cannot be 
simplified, and that to provide annuities for persons of 65 years 
of age is a better plan than allowing persons of such an age to 
remain eligible for sick pay. In.reply, if the scheme cannot be 
simplified the base of operations should be extended to make the 
success more certain. The scheme might be submitted to the 
Manchester District Sunday School Association for their accept- 
ance. The objection which I urged on the score of probable 
migration would thus to a great extent be met. As to the 
question of annuities, the experiment, in my opinion, ought not 
to be tried bya small society. I agree in the main with the 
objects of Friendly Societies. The critical period which various 
Mutual Societies have passed through of late should make us 
exceedingly cautious in launching of new projects. If I have 
felt a little less sanguine than the promoters, I am not on that 
account the less grateful to them. Would it not, however, be 
the wiser plan to satisfy the less sanguine in order to prove that 
it may be possible for the future of the scheme to meet the 
highest aspirations of its advocates?—Faithfully yours, 

5, June-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Wm, Lorp. 

Manchester. 


Tae” "SOWER.. 


To the Editors.—I was shown, the other day, the first of an 
issue of little tracts consisting of four printed pages, which 
promises. well as a pioneer of religious thoughts and aspirations. 
Each pamphlet, I understand, will consist of a connective 
extract from the works of some one of several religious writers, 
selected with care and due regard to its being of a purely religious 
nature, 


Many tracts, both Unitarian and orthodox, serve no other 
purpose than as stumbling blocks in the way of Christian 
missionary endeavour, being either theological or controversial, 
or both. This class of tracts is particularly distasteful to the 
generality of receivers. They are either taken up and read 
languidly, or are carefully put away “thigh and dry” until the 
next distribution day. “In the latter case the distributor experi- 
ences no anxiety that the tract will not be kept clean. In fact 
tract distributors are intuitively conscious of the existence of such 
a state of things; and I believe the general repugnance to tract 
distributing may be wholly attributed to this feeling. There is 
no doubt as to the good that may be achieved by the dissemina- 
tion of controversial and theological tracts to inquirers after 
truth, or in connection with a system of propagandism ;~ but as 
to missionary purposes I think they are decidedly useless. Now, 
with respect to tracts of the ‘‘Sower” class there are several 
advantages; they are short, concise, neat, and cheap (1s. 6d. 
per 100, or 3d. per dozen), as free from theology as it is 

ossible for them to be, and can be easily distributed without the 
imconvenience of having to change them, as the recipients could 
have them gratuitously. They could also be utilised for good in 
Sunday schools, when a distribution club might be organised 
composed of elder scholars, or teachers and scholars, and I am 
convinced that the benefit which would accrue from such a 
work would not be less in degree than that undertaken by regular 
tract distributors with the same materials. {£ would earnestly 
submit this to the consideration of ministers, teachers, and those 
engaged in the work of visiting and tract distributing.—I am, 
yours, &c., Poe 4 


= 


: : ‘ E Bisbee will be: remembered in this country where, about six 
. John Cropper. tng faa ine Sow dng helps Eni Sa years ago, he for a short time occupied one of our pulpits. 
-ngineer to ‘ ey Iron Company. Mr. Hiltona fortnight WAKEFIELD: SCHOOL Frast.—On Wednesday the 16th inst., 
-_ ago terminate an engagement under the Ebbw Vale Company the summer feast of the teachers and scholars of the Sunday 
‘t ing engineer, which he had held with the greatest satis- | School of Westgate Chapel was held as usual. The day was 
on for a period of five years, during which | ¢xceptionally fine. In the afternoon the chapel was crowded by 
nate geniality and good-heartedness threw him unreservedly the scholars, teachers, and parents, and a liturgical service was 
ery good movement for the welfare of the inhabitants | COmducted and an address delivered by the Rev. Goodwyn 
ay Yearé tor tittie sprung into existence. The hall was | Barmby. The tea meeting followed at the Back Lane Schools, 
__ Upon the platform were Dr. Sheehy, chairman of the | 224 afterward the scholars went in due order to the cricket field 
ial committee, who ided. On his right sat. Mr, | belonging to the school, where cricket and other games diversi- 
1 on the left Mr. Edwin Grove, of Newport and Ebbw | fied the evening’s amusements, and the event was concluded by 
Asa Jenkins, Mr. Jabez Wall, &c., &c, | the singing of hymns, The meeting altogether was a truly } 
¢ sbrsing Fn spayed — Which consisted of a | Successful one. 
oh timepiece (by Benson, 0 ndon), bearing a suitable | = , 
‘inscription, recording the date and circumstance of the gift, a 
purse of gold, and, nae nee 47 bie peally engrossed CORRESPONDENCE. 
md and 2 s . . NS 
external and internal embellishments in the highest civic of te | THE MISSION MOVEMENT AT BRADFORD. 
okbinder’s art—were placed on a table in front of the chairman 


‘ ‘inspection ience, and . To the Editors.—I see by your last week’s issue that the Mis- 
ame ee ee 2 and they were greatly admired. sionary Conference purpose commencing operations here; I there- 


ool: Hamrrton Roan Cnurcu.—The annual | fy. weld ; 
‘yp Foe cee aes e to say that in my very humble way I shall do what I 
Sree ne wok place on Wednesday week, T6th | can for the aglvancement of such amovement. I hail the coming 
July. The py Shay t ange eleven o'clock in| mission with a pleasure that [have not felt upon any subject 
2 oe at Prescot for half ‘an hour, visiting the | jefore, I ama Unitarian in feeling and thought, and wish to 


in Atherton-street, and having their organist be so in speech and action. It has been a wish of mine for 


Jones) with them, he kindly played to the itari hej : 
of all at rma hardier itenek da the three years to see a Unitarian movement ere nem = 


_ peautiful new organ, The party then proceeded on their way to 85, Ashton New Road, Bradford, Manchester 
a 


‘7 
* = - 

If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘“‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street. —ADVT. 


‘Highly recomniended,” -Bradford’s new patent ‘ Vowel ” 


which they reached about 2 30, and 
heir rambles along the lanes to the hills to view the ruins July 21st, 1879. 
i ancient B 


Beacon Light, where a magnificent view of the 


was obtained. Afterwards a substantial THE MOTHER AND THE LITTLE BOYS. A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
jartaken of at the Stork Hotel, in which every one of space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 108s., carriage 
s took an acti free, a trial free. . Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silvcr 


ve and. entrgetic part without any press-| 74 rhe Aditors,—Will you kindly allow mie a few lines in your 
hills having the appetites of all | paper suggested by reading Mrs. B. Herford’s admirable papers 
at 6 30 the party arrived safely at | 6n «The Mother and the Little Boys.” I have read them all 

ted and invigorated | with much pleasure, and entirely agree with her as to the 
which was new to most of | «influence and training of a mother,” but was pained to think 
to be a good selection, and the arrange- | that counsel and advice so good could not be more generally 
sae made by the secretary of the church, | acted upon. I grant that more might be done than there is by 
: F our mothers, even in poor circumstances, towards training their 
LES Domestic Misston, Rocupate Roap.— | children in the good and true; but still, I think Mrs, Herford’s 
th inst., the Sunday scholars met for the first time in | advice applies more specially to the mothers whose circumstances 
mises, n bstituted for the well-known chaj el in | enable them to have efficient help in their domestic work, and 
ad. In he, evening the first meeting there = therefore -— bei to devote to the training of their dear 
the an opening truly | children; an playing, reading, and talking, interest, amuse, 

of the Mission. The | and therefore prevent sane Seuctehe and growth of bad tempers. 


But how can many a mother of six or seven children, with all 


medals, New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—_ApvrT. 


HITCHURCH, SALOP.—FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
NEW SCHOOLROOM AND CLASSROOMS. 
ESTIMATED COST, £330. 

The School numbers r30 scholars and 13 teachers, and has hitherto bee~ 
taught in the Church. Room will be used for Night-school purposc=, 
for Social Meetings, and on Sunday, when not in use for other pu S, as 
a Reading-room. The site, in proximity to the Church, has been 
granted by Mr. John Gresty, the Treasurer of the Congregation. 

The Whitchurch Congregation have promised to raise among themselves 


The following subscriptions have been promised towards the remaining 


the ing, and mending to do for her famil Lit 

Nt eit pher children?. And this is not a-solitary | ‘Thé Rev. F. B. Milkon-and Friends, Halifax......... Ss te 

case, but app cable to most of ‘our ministers’ wives.” Generally et Secon, JF, pends «tava Siohehninbbete i eid ono : . . 

speaking, our ministers are not pes satiate Sen TW Magthes, Lara cn ee tentl gos 

assistance. I know several intellectual women who delight | I.’R. Mott, ir me nn. hy BRE SEP ‘oe 

make sacrifi ames Booth, Notti Ps CTY ee ° 3 

husbands, i vane tan The Rev. Johanad Mee, Kobberds; Chehicahis : 8 

late at night, scarcely able to run over the | ‘The Rey. W.M, Ainsworth and iiriends, ‘Laveaster 70 2 ¢ 

current events of the and as to reading ro wed BD oa gn rk RASS on Odo ks va 22% 

« FP. Greenwa: un. teeeee de ee cewetencasecnees 2 2 @ 

book w enjoy as much as | Oe" Wood Convey? wey nega -°-e Sr ere ee 

Nee ~ ; ace pd wine gare «Fe Clarks, Liverpool ieee Teoh pe ind BL 
reo ap tion got from usband eng, ham, per J. we : et 
7 ‘ebileas Bete to ee on as et eee eee eee eee eee eee errr os bs 26 


“~ q s 
ie Ry EE 5a soln X dete! J ) c of such 
> ‘ e pS ) < 


é S. ees tres 
to make both ends meet, and seeing - Farther contributions will he thankfully received by the Rev. W, Carey 
to do the drudgery of the family | Watrers, Rargate, Whitchurch, Slop. 
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~ COMING WEEK. 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A. 


will preach. 


B, Camm 


LONDON.—On Sunday, aggregate meeting of schools 


at 3, at South Place, Finsbury. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Saturday, 
picnic to Norcliffe. 

READING.—On Sunday, anniversary services. Morning 
at 1) 15, Rev. Rodolph Suffield; evening at 6 30, Rev, 
Chas. Voysey, B.A. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 1a 45 and 7, the 
Rev. Dendy Agate will preach. 

STYAL.—On Sunday, annual sermons by the Rev. 
Brooke Herford. Morning at 11, evening at 6. 


BELACKEOOL~Next Sunday, the Rev. 
A. B. CAMM will preach. Morning (10 45), 


“ The Religion of Jesus: its Relation to Ancient Faiths.” 
Evening (6 30), ‘‘ The Living Dog and the Dead Lion.” 


Mr. Camm desires, on behalf of the Blackpool congre- 
gation, to thank friends who subscribed towards a new 
musical instrument, and to state that an Organ has been 
purchased, leaving a deficiency of only £10. 


ORCLIFFE CHAPEL, STYAL.— 
ANNUAL SERMONS, by the Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, on July 27th. Services: morning, 11; 
evening, 6. Collections for the Sunday Schools. Tea 
(6d. each) at Five o'clock. Trains from London Road 
for Handforth at 9 20 and 2 30; return at 3 37 and 8 28. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, July 27th, the 
Rev. DENDY AGATE, B.A., will preach Miocniog 
(10 45), ‘‘Indifference and Isolation.” Evening (7), 
* Praying against the Weather.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, of 

‘Chicago, will preach the ANNIVERSARY SERMONS 
on Sunday, August 3rd. Morning, 10 45; evening, 7. 


ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The AGGREGATE MEETING of Schools will be 
held at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, on Sunday next 
27th), at Three o'clock. Mr. C. L. CORKRAN will 
give the Address, 


LD CHAPEL, BRADWELL.—The 
above Chapel having been closed for repairs, will 
be RE-OPENED on Sunday, August 3rd, 1879, when 
TWO SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. G. 
KNIGHT, of Sheffield. Service to commence at Half- 
past Two o'clock in the afternoon, and Half-past Six in 
the evening. A Collection will be made at the close of 
each service towards the cost. 
Donations from friends not able to be present will be 
thankfully received by Mr. Thos. Broadbent, treasurer, 
Bradwell, vid Sheffield. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
STANLEY STREET, COLNE. 

The above Place of Worship will be OPENED on 
Saturday, August end, 1879, at Three o'clock. The 
Dedicatory Prayer will be offered by the Rev. C. C. 
COE, F.R.G.S., of Bolton. The Devotional Service 
will be conducted by the Rev. W. C. SQUIER, of 
Stand, and the Sermon preached by the Rev. CHAS. 
BEARD, B.A., of Liverpool. 

On Sunday, Aug. 3rd, the Rev, C. C. COE, F.R.G.S. 
will preach—morning ro 30, evening 6 o'clock. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 6th, the Rev. C. HARGROVE, 
M.A., of Leeds, will preach, Service at 7 p.m. 

On Sunday, August roth, the Rev. g FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS, of iverpool, will preach—morning 10 30, 
evening 6 o'clock. 

A. Collection will be made at the close of each Service 
in aid of the Building Fund. 

On Saturday, August end, after the Opening Service, 
TEA will be provided in the Schoolroom. Tickets 1s. 
each, to be had at the door. After tea a MEETING 
will be held. Chair to be taken at 6 30 by JOHN 
GRUNDY, Esq., of Summerseat. The following 
gentlemen are expected to take part in the meeting :— 
‘The Revs. Chas. Beard, B.A., C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., 
H. S. Solly, M.A., S. Fletcher Williams, W. C. Squier, 
T. Leyland, W. Matthews, John Duckworth, Esq., of 
Bury, and other friends. C. J. G. Eiloart, Esq., will 
attend as a deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

A Collection will be made at the close of the Meeting 
in aid of the Building Fund. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


_ ‘The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
The Reports containing the revised regulations and 
subjects for the Examinations commencing April 26th, 
1880, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application 
to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 


W ANTED, about the middle of August, 
a SITUATION as Housemaid or Nurse: good 

references.—Address M. B., Herald Office. 
WANTED, by a GERMAN TUTOR, 
age 26, a HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.— 


Address R. A., care of Professor Morley, University 


College, London. 

\ ANTED, a Lady, about 25 to 30, as 
GOVERNESS to Five Children: thorough 

English, French, Music, and Drawing.—Address A. E 

Box 6, Stalybridge. 


”? 
W ANTED, Second-Hand Copies of 
MARTINEAU'S HYMNS for CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND HOME.—State price and quantity to 

the Rev. J. H. Matthews, Mantwich. 
A Holiday Engagement in a priyate 
family desired, or as CHAPERONE, by a Lady, 


aged 39. Acquirements: French, German, usic, and 
Singing.—Address BL B., 32, Springfield Road, Brighton. 


A® ENGLISH LADY now in London, 

but returniig in October to Leipsic, where she 
resides with a German friend, Directress of a First-class 
School, would be glad to hew of one or two PUPILS 
wishing for educational advantages in Germany. Only 
four boarders are received, but there are 4o da’ pupils, 
all German.—Address Miss Ellen Hodgetts, be Car- 
penter, 56, Regents Park Road, London, N.W. 


M USIC.—Mr. THOMAS RAWSON 
_ (Organist of Strangeways Free Church) will 
RESUME his INSTRUCTIONS on PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, and in SINGING, on and after Monday, the 
o8th inst.—Address: York Place, Higher Broughton. 
= ————_—_— ST 
] ROOK jIiQUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOAKDLN(, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mes, Fraxk Swawcross, Principal. 
SHCROFY HOUSE, GAINS- 
BOROUGH.—The Duties of the Rev. W. Ww. 
ROBINSON'S SCHOOL will RE-COMMENCE on 
Tuesday, Auguet Classical and Mathematical 
Coll., Cambridge. 


sth. 
Tator: J. RUSSELL, Esq., Trin. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN 
DAVIES, M.A., Receives a few BOARDERS for 
Education: Two Vacancies. —For terms apply as above. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
B.A, will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Aug. 15. 


ONK BRIDGE HOUSE, YORK. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG 

LADIES, conducted by the Misses Drummond and 
Powell. Next term commences September oth, 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
peecty ay Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. The next quarter will begin Aug. 12th. 


LGH.35 CHODL STORE 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. f 


tT HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 


post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 
r dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—“‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


Just Published, Price 2d. 
HRIST’S VIEW OF CHILDREN: 
A Sermon preached in Cross-street Chapel, Man- 
chester, May 18th, 1879. By WILLIAM GASKELL, 
M.A. Published by request. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


Price ss. Cloth. 


HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 

and Rawson. Contents—r. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 

and Providence. 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration. 

6. Revelation. 7, Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9. Sin. 
1o. Immortality. 11. Salvation. 12. Christianity. 


Price 1d.; in covers, 2d. 24pp. 


HE DESIGN, ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 
Assembly of stor rae and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations at Oldham, June xgth, 1879. By Cuas. 
C. Cog, Minister of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton. 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 
and Rawson 89, Market-street. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street ; Smart 
and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, No. 44, for August. 
O° Nt, G ents aes 
Price One Penny, Numerously [llustrated. 

Contents—A Bear in the Nursery; Three Words of 
Strength; Millie Dale, or, who was the thief; Advice; 
Our Explorers—No. 3, Sir John Franklin; The Boy who 
Prevented a Railway Collision; The Bee; A Tongue in 
Every Leaf; Puzzle Bag; The Sun and the Light. 


Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


eee SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


37, NoORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W C. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Sixth and last Volume of this important Work, 
with copious Index, and Table of Scriptural Passages 
for the six vols., is now ready, and may be had on the 
followin terms :— 


To Non-Subscribers .. ho 60 
To Subscribers .. a me ee o 4 6 
The whole Work, to Non-Subscribers 1 11 0 
The whole Work, to Subscribers Pre 6 


The other Volumes may be had separately, at the 


following prices :— To Subs. ‘lo Non-Subs. 
NGls as Us R 3s. od, 4s. od. 
Vol 11. 35. od. 5s. od. 
Vol. III. 4s. 6d. 6s. od. 
Vol. IV. 38. od. 4s. od. 
VoL.:*/V.. 4s. 6d, 6s. od. 


The Postage of Vols. I. and IV. is 3!4d., and of the 
other Vols. sd. each. 

Until Thursday, August r4th, 1879, any one forwarding 
P.O.O. may have the whole Work, or any separate Vol., 
at Subscribers’ prices. P.O.O. must be made payable at 
the East Strand Office, to I..M. WApe. 


JT ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central position: near chapel.12, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea).—MISS WOOD. 


U X TO N.—Comfortable Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore, 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 

Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 

Apartments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 
Baths on the premises. Terms on application. 


Braceroor Gasca Hotes 


39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


‘DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 


are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not ae ee the eyes, In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 

CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 
MLICHRELL AN D.: (G8 
CUTLERS AND LRONMONGERS. 
Fisninc Tackie, Lawn Tennis, anv CricKETING 
Warenouse. so, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. — 
[s4ac NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles su 
OR TION STREET, MANCHESTER, 


lied as usual at the Lowest Casn Prices. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL, 


-Harry W rrriamson, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


M OLINEUX anpd SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
pore the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 
je 

. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73,5 DEANSGATE, 
A Lames and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 


and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


‘TROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per &", at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM—15, BULL STREET. 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier, respect- 
fully solicits an inspection of his Stock, which is now 
~ ete with the best and Choicest Goods for the Season. 

Special attention has been given to the Boys’ and 
Youths’ Department, every garment being thoroughly 
tested before being placed in Stock, and warranted to 
stand the test of hard wear. 

15, BULL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. LATE Myers & Co. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 
WwW. MAA D we, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) : 

N.B.—Orpbers AND Repairs Promprty ExrcuTEp. 


Bel Llddepass & “5 ON, 


} DL ALN Dine Bel Wiki Xs 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May 
1st to the 31st October, 1879. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


a 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 


ROOKES aAnp CO. (Successors to 

oun Geppgs), Agricultural and Horticultural 

WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 

Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 

Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 

Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 

Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 

ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 

tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET. MANCHESTER. — EstapiisHEeD 1769. 


Wiutam Morris & Co.,, 


HOSIERS, & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, 
r6y.6T. ANN SER ESR 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underlinen, Trousseaux, and 
Layettes. Outfits carefully attended to. 


Derby, April, 1879. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Estastisuep 1772. 


ne H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
. AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LarGest Stocks IN THE Kincpom. 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. 5e BrockeELBANK, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
¢ MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 ewt. Drawings on application. 


Ne Se ae ee er er 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers; 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, 2s. 3d., 35. 3d., 45., 65., 75 
Bs., 128., 248, and 30s. per pair; WASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protetdhig the walls behind washstands, 
1oM%4d., 1s., 18. 1d., 1s. 3d., and as. 6d. each; ROOM 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
GIL® CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from ass. each to £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


ROOK’S DANDELION COFFEE 


1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 


being sold. “Ihe above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medici 


beverage, containing three times the strength of ordinary 


coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 18. 9d., BY ALL. GROCERS. 


In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 


N. Gould & 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J, Woolley & Sons, &c. ri 
76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorrTHtess 


Qvatities ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted | 


keys: superior tone.—G 


uarantee for Five iuuak' es ‘amar 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. — 
CO a ee ed fe 
to ral), Manc ‘TE 
7 on 


H. WYNDHAM & 
33, FENNELL ST. (close 


 ) 
HE; All the Newest | : 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSE’ 


TNE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. — 
257, Oxronn-s'. (opposite Owen's College), 


cA 
o as 


te 


Fo Hiring PIXNOFORTES and HARMONIL 


bn ¥i.« 
a ee 


ee NS Sale 8 


NE CURA Be Bah TILL EATD 


Lists Gratis. 37, JOHN DALTON STREET. | 


} He OCKE & S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. | 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


L O0.C.K E, .& 5 OM, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


AR MSTRONG AND RICHARD. 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS 
GLOVERS, & Children’s des¢ NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


DMUND THOM? 

VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Sross-street, Park-street, Cheetham - 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent 
Common Action. _ Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and” 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of eyery description made _ 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to 4 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St. Ann's Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 
superior quality, sie for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. . 


if M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sellin 


one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLING 
4RUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.”  ~. 


r8in,  20in, 22in, agin.  26in, 28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- 
Also a better one, the ‘‘ DEFIANCE,” i oak 


strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout 


atin. @ 24in. 27in. 3o0in. 
12/- x4/- 16/6 19/6 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra, 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to ; 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM.  ~— 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. vo 
fine lity, thoroughly matured in 
brilliant conmelans and with no loss by ee 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in nce to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom t Wine is j 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at ay 
pies, however hi >. ee aan 


xcellent Wines at 245. and ge Hees pn : =! 
i 7 ri 7 


OS. 
JAMES SMITH & CoO., 
26, Market-street, M 


9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Bin 
“NATJONAL” Convertible DI 
IDEBO 


SD bred tiie 


Illustrations and Prices on application. 
and Estimates for Church Fitts £ ; 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MA 


s 


OWARD’S PATENT CA 
: ORGANS, for Home and School 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee s' 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on th 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers” 


Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


monthly system of pu 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmonium 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and 
allowed, Tuners sent to all — 

45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition P 
1862, was awarded to R. WES 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPT! 
TRUSS. 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Sup 
Expanders for round shoulders, & 
Manchester. 


PAPERHANGINGS, — 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have 
Stock an extensive variety of the n 
choicest desi, at moderate prices 
buyers liberally treated. Small lot 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MA 


Bcrpers, Decorations, GoLp Movuvpines, 
: ; VAnnrseinti, Rete, Be 


“Eprs's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL—CoMFORT 
thorough knowledge of t 


he 

th lous of Semana nut 
ali bo ie vat 
cately Havoured beverage hich m: 
doctors’ bills. It is by jud 
in ie ate utic beg 
strong o resist every ten 
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EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
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The business of the Annual Assembly of the Metho- 
-dist Free Churches was commenced at Sunderland on 
“Tuesday, and the Rey. T. W. Townend was elected 
president. 


The Wesleyan Conference at Birmingham on Tues- 

-day received a deputation from the Conference of the 

Methodist New Connexion, this being the first occasion 

of such a deputation being sent by the oldest offshoot 

_ of the parent body. Speeches were made, in which 

there were references to an ultimate union of the 
Methodist churches. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury called attention in 
ithe House of Lords on Tuesday to the registration 
of the “floating population” under the Canal Boats 
‘Act. The Duke of Richmond stated that in 62 out 
of the 99 districts included in the operation of the 
Act the number of boats registered was nearly 5,000, 
and the people on board 22,206. Steps had been 
taken to ensure some amount of education for every 
child living in a canal boat. 


ro 


Our friends throughout the country will rejoice with 
us that the oldchapel at Llwyn-rhyd-owen has again been 
thrown open to the congregation, as will be seen from 

-a report in another column. Mr. Lloyd’s sister (Mrs. 
Massey) having succeeded to the property, on Thursday 
week visited the neighbourhood. ‘The carriage con- 
taining herself and husband was drawn by a crowd of 
people, and several bands were brought into requisition. 
When the carriage reached the ancient chapel of 
Liwyn-thyd-owen, Mrs. Massey alighted, and with her 
own hands threw open the gate and the chapel door. 


a 
j 
1 
: 
| The results of the summer matriculation, or entrance 
_ €xamination, at the University of London, show that 
1 the women candidates have completely beaten those 
_ +f the rougher sex. While, out of nearly 900 male 
_ «andidates, there were 40 per cent of failures, only 15 
. per cent of the women were unsuccessful, 56 out of 
the total 67, who offered themselves as candidates 
having succeeded in passing. But not only have the 
women beaten the men in the relative proportion of 
passes, they have also surpassed them in a higher 
tage of merit shown in the contest. Out of the 
6 successful ladies no fewer than 27 passed with 
_ honours—that is more than 48 per cent—while of the 
_ successful male students only about 25 per cent 
‘succeeded in getting their names in the honours 
ion. After this it will behove the “lords of 
ation” to look to their laurels. They have been 
y beaten this year by the women in a fair fight. 
ee’ 


the Gourock heresy case is settled. The 
_ United Presbyterian Synod, at a special sitting, and 
rig ve majority of 288 to 29, has declared the 
G David Macrae no longer a minister of the United 

?resbyterian Church in consequence of his views on 
al pi The Rev. Fergus Ferguson 
ade a vigorous appeal for Mr. Macrae. He earnestly 
nudiated the assumption that evil was eternal—an idea 
ed contrary both to the Scriptures and the 
in the Confession. He 
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% 
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Ler under the reign of terror. 


would live no longer under the reign of truth, but 
Mr. Ferguson’s speech, 
however, failed to avert, or apparently to lessen, the 
overwhelming condemnation of the accused. After 
the decision Mr. Macrae said that though he would 
not live to see the day, there were those present, he 
hoped, who would live to see the reform which he 
had sought for given effect to by the Church; then 
God’s great name would be vindicated, and Scotland 
delivered from a dark, dreadful, and debasing supersti- 
tion. 


The elders and managers of Mr. Macrae’s congrega- 
tion at Gourock came to the conclusion on Saturday, 
that it was their duty to shut the church on Sunday. 
A deputation waited on the Rev. Mr. Boyd, of 
Skelmorlie, who had been appointed tu announce the 
Synod’s decision, and informed him of this resolution. 
On Sunday, however, Mr. Boyd appeared to fulfil his 
duty, and was refused admission to the church. He 
protested, and read the decision in front of the edifice, 
and in response a disseni, protest, and appeal were 
entered on behalf of the elders, managers, and con- 
gregation. Mr. Boyd retired to the house of Mr. 
Miller, and shortly afterwards conducted a short 
service in front of the house. Watch was kept over 
the church doors till midnight, but no further attempt 
was made to obtain possession. Of course the Synod 
will now have to deal with the rebellious Church. 
This will keep the question open, which is the thing 
above everything else to be desired. Mr. Macrae has 
nobly done his duty. We feel assured his people will 
no less nobly do theirs. A candle has been lighted 
among the Orthodox Scotch that will not soon be put 
out. 


Relative to the course taken by Convocation in 
respect to the Athanasian Creed, Canon Perowne says 
in the Zymes ; 


Convocation is very careful to protect those whose consciences 
lead them to defy authority; it has no consideration for those 
who object in the public service to pronounce anathemas against 
all who are unable to accept the elaborate metaphysical statements 
of anunknown author dealing with some of the most abstruse 
points of the faith. To think that such persons will be satisfied 
with an ‘‘Explanatory Note” is the most extravagant of supposi- 
tions. You cannot make people believe that words do not mean 
what they obviously do mean by telling them that they mean 
something else. This is adding insult to injury, Those who 
object to the Creed, and especially to its damnatory clauses, are 
quite as good judges of the force of words as those who so kindly 
undertake to relieve their consciences. I do not admit, no one 
who objects to that document will admit, that it says nothing 
more than is to be found in Holy Scripture. But, besides this, I 
protest in the strongest language I can employ against the licence 
thus given to non-natural interpretation. Surely the clergy, 
above all men, ought most jealously to guard against this playing 
fast and loose with words. I can conceive of nothing more 
perilous, nothing more likely to bring contempt upon us on the 
part of all high-minded and honourable men. The difficulty is 
felt, and no explanation of ours will remove it. When a large 
number of young laymen in the University of Cambridge—the 
very flower of the University—have expressed their belief in an 
address to their Divinity Professors that the use of the Athanasian 
Creed in the service is an obstacle which prevents many men of 
high culture and promise from taking Holy Orders, it is idle to 
suppose that their consciences will be appeased and their scruples 
removed because Convocation tells them that words do not mean 
what they and all the common-sense of the world believe that 
they do mean, 


In his Bampton lecture on Zechariah, the Rev. 
C. H. H. Wright has adopted “the form Jahaveh (to 
be pronounced Yahaveh) for the sacred name instead 
of Jehovah, though the latter is almost consecrated by 
use in this country. The latter form has been indeed 
recently defended by Hoelemann, but is certainly 
erroneous. The form Jahaveh is better suited to the 
rhythm than Jahve, adopted by Ewald and most 
German scholars.’ Had this work been designed for 
the masses, I would scarcely have ventured on this 
change, which will be regarded as an innovation in 
England. But as the work is intended for an intelligent 
class of Biblical students, I do so with less reluctance.” 
On this a reviewer in the Vonconformist writes :— 

The question we would raise is not whether Jahve and Jahaveh 
may not be a more exact reproduction or representation of the 
original Hebrew than Jehovah, but whether it is necessary in a 
translation to reproduce or represent exactly the original form or 
sound of a proper name. The gee of a language, and, ina 
case like this, use and wont, and, still more, sacred association, 
have to be consulted. We do not copy literally the Greek 
forms of Paul, Peter, James, and John, and a multitude besides, 
Every language of Europe, and, indeed, of the world, modities | 
these and other names to adapt them to its own structure. We | 


do not consider it necessary to retain in English the Hebrew 
word ‘‘EI,” or ‘‘ Elohim,” or the Greek word ‘‘ Theos,” but 
freely translate it ‘‘God.” And ‘* Adonai” we translate 
“Lord.” So let critics tell us that Jahve or Jahaveh is the 
more exact literal rendering of the original Hebrew, but let us 
retain Jehovah as the English /rans/ation of it. This, of course, 
is very much a matter of sentiment. But the sentiment which 
demands the retention of this old form is very strong and sacred. 
And there is no sufficient reason why we should do it violence. 
We cannot imagine any class of ‘‘ Biblical students,” however 
‘‘intelligent,” reading, without something like pain, such words 
as these—‘‘Jahaveh was angry with your fathers. Say unto 
them, Thus saith Jahaveh of hosts, return unto me (’tis) the 
utterance of Jahaveh of hosts, that I may return unto you, saith 
Jahaveh of hosts.” 


The Rev. Richard Roberts has just been paying a 
visit to his friends at Derby, and on Sunday week dis- 
coursed in the Wesleyan Chapel, King-street. His 
text was, “ They crucified to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to open shame” (Heb. vi. 6). 
After referring to the cruel death of crucifixion, 
examples were given of moral cowardice, of hypocrites 
who profess what they do not possess, of backsliders. 
All these “crucified the Son of God afresh, and put 
him,to an open shame.” There were many in modern 
times, he said, who denied the divinity of Christ, 
notably the Unitarians. We could not deny to those 
persons the place they had chosen among the crucifiers 
of our Lord. They admit that of men he was the best 
they had ever known, but they stripped him of his 
divinity. They would say that of all martyrs he was 
the most noble and courageous, yet they would not 
allow his divinity, thus leaving him a good man, but 
onlyaman. Such men join in “crucifying the Son 
of God afresh, and putting him to an open shame.” 
Then followed the story of Mr, Knapton’s secession 
at Bradford, and of his inability, as a Unitarian, to 
offer to a murderer a Saviour. We submit to Mr. 
Roberts that he might learn much by an earnest and 
impartial study of his text and its context, and of the 
New Testament generally, and that such a study might 
show him another side of the shield of truth, and help 
him to see that there is such a thing as crucifying the 
Scriptures for doctrinal purposes. 


The arrangements for the Hungarian Synod and 
Ter-centenary Meetings, so far as the English visitors 
are concerned, are now complete, and appear to give 
much satisfaction to our Transylvanian friends. We 
are informed that at the late meeting of the Consistory 
the announcement that they are to have two guests 
from England was received with loud cheers, and last 
week some of the Hungarian papers alluded to this in 
a way which shows much kindly feeling towards this 
country. The gentlemen who are to attend will be 
able to act on the judicious plan of a division of labour. 
The Rey. Alexander Gordon, of Belfast, will more 
directly represent the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, a task for which his extensive acquaintance 
with Unitarian history and literature pre-eminently 
qualifies him. The Rev, Andrew Chalmers, of Cam- 
bridge, who has received an invitation from Bishop 
Ferencz, in the name of the Consistory, and who is 
also included in the official letter of the British and 
Foreign Association, will deliver an address at the 
Synod, and preach on the following Sunday in the 
large church at Klausenberg. The subject of his 
address will be, “The Higher Path of National Progress,” 
a very appropriate theme in the present state of Con- 
tinental Europe, and one which Mr. Chalmers’s careful 
investigation of modern religious and social movements 
will enable him to deal with successfully. As a large 
proportion of the people understand German, this 
address and the Sunday’s discourse will be delivered in 
that language. - We are glad that Mr. Gordonand Mr. 
Chalmers are to turn their holidays to such good 
account, for it is most desirable that our co-religionists 
in Hungary should have ample proof of the existence 
of fraternal feeling and sympathy on our part towards 
them. They have conquered many difficulties, and 
displayed a noble Christian fidelity, and to-day their 
Free Churches form an oasis in the dreary religious 
wastes of Eastern Europe. We heartily wish that the 
forthcoming meetings may be crowned with all success, 
and that our English Unitarian Churches may profit by 
the example set before them of Hungarian zeal and 
energy, and unwaveri 1g devotion to a great and sacred 
cause. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


A DREAM OF HOME. 


I dreamt I was in a well-known place 
(To enter which now I have no hope) 

I looked again on my mother’s face, 
And smelt the old perfume of heliotrope. 


For the window with flowers was all aglow 
As I trod again the familiar stairs; 

(It seemed such a little time ago 
Since I went up them all free from cares !) 


But the shadow of grief was then on the place, 
My heart was full of a yearning vain, 
And even the sight of that much-loved face 
Brought me no comfort or joy again. 


I wakened up with the morning light, 
“*O the smell of the sweet home flowers,” I said, 
How strange I should dream of those flowers last night 
When she who loved them has long been dead. 


‘ How strange I should dream of my home again,” 
The home I have left for so many years; 

My heart was full of a yearning pain— 
My eyes brimmed over with burning tears. 


For, O, my life was dark! 
Shone on my path from the star of hope, 

For home-joy has faded as fades a dream 
Recalled by the perfume of heliotrope. 


Whalley Range. 


No gleam 


Kate TAYLOR, 


KILLING THEMSELVES WITH WORK. 


—— 


Many a husband has said, “Don’t ask my wife to do 
anything for the church, or missionary society, or 
temperance cause, she has enough to do at home— 
she is killing herself with work as it is;” and he tells 
the truth. 

But if the husband would look a little closer into 
matters he would find that his wife was killing herself 
oyer work that was ruining his children, cursing the 
world and blighting the church; that she was sacrificing 
her all to fashion and show. 

Month after month and year after year the worldly 
women of-the church toil on for the personal adorn- 
ment of themselves and their children till heart and 
flesh fail, and an untimely grave covers them out of 
our sight. “Martyrs to fashion,” would be the most 
truthful and fitting epitaph that could be put upon their 
tombstones. 

Many a professedly Christian mother has wrapped 
her enfeebled infant in embroidered muslin and flannels, 
into which her child’s life-blood had been stitched. 

In many a professedly Christian home the first 
lesson a child learns is how to dress in the prevailing 
style. It leaves its cradle admiring its fine clothes, 
and suffers hours of torture with curling papers and 
crimping pins, before it has learned to say, “Now I 
lay me down to sleep.” It is not surprising that the 
tender twig bent world-ward from the very first should 
turn from the church to the opera, the theatre and the 
ball-room. 

When we look about we are grieved to find that so 
few of the young men and women reared in the church 
are loving, working Christians. But it is not surprising. 
If from infancy they are taught to feel that the world 
and its favours are better than the church and its 
privileges—more to be desired than spiritual riches, 
we ought not to expect anything else than a lack of 
interest and confidence on their part. If you want 
your child to be a Christian, make the beauty and 
power of your Christianity felt at home in the daily 
life. Those who are killing themselves in their scramble 
after the world and its follies, are indeed killing them- 
selves for time and eternity.— Christian Woman. 


A LOVER OF FLOWERS AND BOTANY. 


No doubt there is a sympathetic connection between 
love of all kinds,,and Parker seems to have instinc- 
tively had the fe cling in all its ramifications. With 
him knowledge was surmounted by love. Not more 
did he surpass most men in his knowledge of flowers 
than in his love for them. The late George Dawson 
loved flowers but hated botany: Parker loved both. 
In the country, in the city, in the pulpit, on shipboard, 

everywhere he had the delightful companionship of 
flowers, and found the deepest joy in considering these 
beautiful emblems of the love and care of God. Even 
faded flowers, with their drooping or shrivelled petals 
falling off to give place to the seed-vessel, had their 
lesson of Providence to relate, as had those unfolding 
and ripening into beauty. His discovery that the 
hepatica grows out of the dead leaves of the past year 
made it a favourite with him ever after. When he 
preached, a vase of flowers always stood on his desk— 
the wild flowers when they could be had, cultivated 
ones always. Frequently their beauty and fragrance 
were referred to in his prayer or sermon, and after 
being thus used in the service of the morning, they 
were always carried to the chambers of the sick or 
sorrowing—the materials of another divine service—in 
the afternoon. But while loving all flowers, wild ones 
were his especial delight. He knew where to find all 
the lowly beauties of the New England woods and 
meadows, watched for their annual return, and would 
go to fetch them on the very day of their blooming. 
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'the streets were covered with snow, and the city 
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to wade through professionally, much to the weariness 
of the flesh, and which proves but flat, stale, and 
unprofitable after all. 

The method of the book is purely scientific ; that is 
to say, he assumes nothing but what is fully warranted 
by observation and experience, from the facts of which 
he draws his conclusions. Thus he states his mode of 
procedure on page 30: “In all science we depend not 
more on the information we obtain by looking around 
than on the deductions thence drawn by powers within. 
We take as indubitable and unquestionable the laws of 
logic, the axioms and deductions of mathematics, the 
conclusions of reason; in other words, we depend on 
ourselves, some of our own powers, parts of our own 
nature. Thus, and thus only, can we know. In the 
same way, then, let us proceed in reference to the 
question of the being of God—first observe, then 
reflect; only in this reflection we must be guided by 
the laws of our minds, be prepared to take for granted 
the conclusions which are natural, instinctive, and 
therefore necessary.” 

In accordance with these principles he states. the 
fundamental elements of man’s nature—its instincts 
and intuitions; and describes the way in which they 
work. The chapters that follow are the deductions he 
draws from these sure and satisfactory premisses. Of 
course Mr. Wright is aware that the Agnostic insists 
that it is presumptuous in man to attempt to argue 
from the human to the divine, and the following is the 
manner in which he dealswith theobjection: ‘No other 
method is possible. Its application needs limit and cau- 
tion, butitcannot beescapedfrom. All whoreasonabout 
religion adopt it actually, if not avowedly. For when 
we speak of the Divine attributes—of God’s power, 
wisdom, and love—the words have no meaning to us 
unless we remember our own experience in the use of 
the will, the exercise of the intellect, and the throbbings 
of affection. Forbid us this appeal, and you at once 
and for ever forbid us to have anything like religion” 
(p. 9). But instead of quoting any further we will advise 
our readers to peruse what follows these w and 
they will find it demonstrated that it would lead us also 
to abandon science and morality as well as reli 
Mathematics, logic, depend on the intuitions of the 
human mind, and the fundamental facts of 
science, are accepted from the impressions of the senses. 
The knowledge on which we act consists of the 
deductions from these. And it is the same in religion, 
Our author, after dealing with these points, 
with the formidable arguments of J. S. Mill, as ains 
in his Zssay on Nature some time ago, 
alarmed many good people who ought to have oon. 
better than to have given way to such alarms. _ It will 
be remembered that Mr. Mill pointed out heb he 
considered to be facts of such a kind that the 
amounted to either an indictment against the c ote 
of God, or a disproof of His omnipotence, or, in our 
opinion, of His existence. Mr. Mill asserted that the 
force, the effects of which we see often in such — i 
trous forms, “has the attributes of a thing eternal and 


The journal frequently contains hints to this effect— 
this for example :—‘“ I found the wild rose in blossom 
to-day for the first time this season, and the white 
azalea, and sent them off to a friend whom I love, to 
consecrate the first flower of each pretty kind that I 
gather, and have done so for many a year.” To go 
yearly to Lexington and gather the earliest violets upon 
his mother’s grave was with him a religious exercise. 
So fearful was he of injuring the growth of wild flowers 
that he was careful never to cull too many, would 
always give this advice to his friends, and to those 
whom he doubted he would not make known the 
haunts of the scarcest kinds. 


Thus kindly “ considering the lilies of the field,” he 
was also led to “ consider the fowls of the air.” When 


pigeons could no longer find food therein, he provided 
a little corn-crib in his exalted study, and fed them at 
his window-sill. He soon had a crowd of them daily, 
and it was a rich enjoyment to him to hear them 
cooing, quarrelling, and hustling each other, while 
they ate his welcome grain. One time he was at a 
boarding-house and heard a mother tell how pleased 
her little boy was in the kitchen with a grasshopper 
which she had fastened to the table for him, and 
which was making frantic struggles to escape. Indig- 
nant at this thoughtless cruelty, he at once went into 
the kitchen, unloosed the insect, and delightfully 
watched it skip over the grass away. He was a 
minister even to insects aud other dumb creatures. 

The following extracts from the journal will bear out 
what we are saying, and also show how all this 
ultimated in a profounder love for human beings :— 
‘What a place the city is for outward action! But it 
is.no place for thought, least of all for poetic, creative 
thought. This summer I hope to fill up my little 
cistern by intercourse with nature. How I long to sit 
down in the woods on my favourite rock, to gather 
the Zady’s slippers and polygalla—to get a forget-me-not, 
and to swim. Oh, the apple trees, they are in blossom 
now! How grateful I feel for them! I hardly dare 
think how happy I am with them. But there is one 
thing which affects me more—a blossoming soul, 
especially a young woman, a girl. I thank God that 
one dear friend has children, and I can play with the 
little rogues. I love to have them call me Mr. Parkie 
—a tender diminutive, which does my dry heart good.” 
“Spring in Boston—May 19th.—It has been one of 
the beautiful days we sometimes have in May: it is 
summer come in without singing at the door. The 
thermometer says go degrees in the shade, yet all the 
morning the weather was perfect. Oh, how bright the 
sky was, and so deep the blue. Then the grass on the 
common was so green, the children so happy, and the 
dogs so delighted with their swim in the frog-pond. 
It did me good to see such a day; I feel in love with 
all creatures, and such as I love most I feel quite 
tender to. I long for their presence; for when I have 
anything so good as existence to-day I want to share 
it with one I love.”——Léfe of Theodore Parker, y Peter 
Dean. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Grounds and Principles of Religion. By John 
Wright, B.A. Williams and Norgate, London ; 
Johnson and Rawson, Manchester. 


We cannot conceive any thoughtful person reading 
this book without being struck by certain qualities 
which characterise it. We mean its candour, its clear- 
ness, and its forcible argument. The perfect candour 
in all the questions he deals with proves that the 
author’s faith is so settled and sincere that in the very 
clearness of mind these conduce to he is enabled to 
see difficulties that many other writers ignore, or deal 
with in-a very different spirit, either sliding over the 
surface of them or turning in a brow-beating manner 
upon those who point them out. But our author's 
deeper faith enables him to grapple with these difficul- 
ties in a way that will bea help to many a hard-pressed 
thinker struggling with them in the very flush and 
freshness of a first acquaintance with them, and there- 
fore the less able to resist them. A great part of the 
book is devoted to a consideration and a removal of 
the difficulties in the way of a religious belief ; and so 
is a word addressed specially to the ear and under- 
standing of our much-enquiring and distracted time. 
These problems, so much pondered in our day, are 
dealt with in a way that will hide from the eyes of his 
readers the power and the profundity of the author’s 
thought and reasoning, so clear is his style, and so 
natural are his illustrations ; so clear and convincing, 
indeed, that we are almost "tempted tS cry, with the 
person ‘whom we once heard exclaim, at the close of 
a lecture which had dealt in a wonderfully simple 
manner with recondite things, “ Why, that’s what I 
have been thinking all my life, only I did not know 
how to express it so well. I confess I was not aware 
it was so simple a matter!” Nay, we may as 

confess while we are at it, that the breadth of our 
author’s sympathies and the elevation of his ideas, 
have been positively refreshing to us as we have read 
his book, it is such a contrast to a great deal we have 
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uncreated, ” and therefore does not require an Eternal 
Will to create it, though it might possibly” require a_ 
will to set itin motion. Mr. Wright replies “I a 
not say that force is created by the will. aa 
rather that it is that will, and to call it 
uncreated, turns out to be very much the same 
attributing it to the Eternal Being,” p. 39. 
sentence is a gleam of light that at once vise! 
darkness Mr. Mill had thrown over the iene If. 
power and, will, as manifested in nature, are the same 
in essence, as will i is a strictly personal attribute, we 
have full warrant for addressing God in prayer as 
“Our Father,” for thus nature is seen to be the : 
festation of a personal Being. But Scho 
his disciples talk about an anconsciet ian ae 
universe which is ever struggling for expression, 
so some people are driven to the conclusion sop tha 
can be no analogy between the human will 
which is seen operating in nature. Shall we 
down as stupid if we confess to an inability to. 
any meaning in the conjunction of terms, “unconscic 
will?” . We think we have a clear idea o 
“unconscious force” means; but will is fo 
something more, and that is the reason we 4 i 
them by different names. Will, as we un¢ 
meaning of the term, is intelligent power ; 
the manifest design in nature testifies, force ¢ 
pose are united in the Creator and Fonda 
universe. 

But there comes another charge against 
from Mr. Mill, the cruelties practised b 
calls certain results of uniform law, and 
to man consequent thereon. We ae @ 
enlarge on this subject, but the are 
and we must be content with referrin; 
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the love of God as manifested in nature, and as en- 
joyed in the experience of man; as shown in the 
inspiration by which He quickens the human heart 
and mind, and in the revelation by which He enlightens 
the reason. And it is significant that he finds the 
proof of man’s immortality in the ever growing intellect, 
the ever expanding affections, and in the increasing 
clearness of the consciousness of God, which each 
individual, as a spiritual being, may experience, not 
in outward anthority of any kind. 

Our author’s view of Christianity is equally spiritual. 
On page 157 he defines it as “a moral and spiritual 
influence springing from the life, example, and teaching 
of Jesus, based on the great principles he insisted on, 
and vivified by the love he manifested, and the love 
he arouses in the hearts of all who truly know 
| ree 


him to the high position he holds among the religious 
teachers of the world. He soentirely believed in, and 
realised and felt the love of God, that he could give 
himself up to the divine disposal with perfect faith. 
Thus he teaches his followers to think of God asa 
true Father, to know that the Father Himself loveth 
them, to have in their hearts a love of God from which 
nothing can separate them.” Thus fine in his spiritual 
ardour, and thoroughly Christian, is our author seen 
to be, with sympathies as wide as the world, and a 
mind open on all sides for the incoming of truth from 
every point of the compass. For he knows that, 
coming through whatever channel it may, its ultimate 
source is God. 

In concluding we cannot but refer to a matter 
which we hold to be of the greatest importance just 
now. Mr, Wright urges on all men the duty of form- 
ing clear and decided opinions on religion, and 
when formed to boldly and openly avow them; for 
concealment is very near akin to deceit.” In our 
day, alas! there is much equivocation and conceal- 
ment. The heart of our nation is being eaten out by 
it; its moral stamina is suffering from selfish hypocrisy, 
and a morbid timidity. Well might there be indeci- 
sion and yacillation in high places—and even some- 
thing far worse, when there is not enough conviction 
in the mind to give firmness to will and clearness to 
‘conscience. Our present wretched condition has its 
spring head in prevalent moral indefiniteness, and 
thence branches out into commercial evil, social dis- 
content, and political dishonesty and disaster; and we 
greatly fear that not till the moral nature of the 
nation has been braced by the tonic of suffering, can 
we or ought we to rise above it: This may seem apart 
from the book we are noticing, but we are only apply- 
ing its lofty principles to practical purposes. We urge 
our readers to obtain the book and read it for them- 

selves, and we believe they will thank us for drawing 
their attention to it. W. M. 
ee eee eee 
_  LLWY-NRHY-DOWEN: RESTORATION OF 
| THE OLD CHAPEL. 
‘THERE has recently appeared in the public papers a 
report of a remarkable will case—“Allen v. Massey ”— 
out of the circumstances of which our friends at Llandyssul 
have some painful recollections. Our readers will remem- 
ber that for two assigned reasons the ground landlord, 
John Davies Lloyd, took the chapel from them, ist, 
because there had not been kept up a properly appointed 
succession of trustees, and, 2nd, because he said they had 
used the chapel for political purposes. The lease had 
_ only a few years to run, and our friends, though they 
thought their case was a good one, would not enter into 
__ any contentious litigation. It was, however, a sad blow 
to them, for in the graveyard attached lay the remains of 
_ friends and relatives. After their expulsion they held a 
most painful open-air service near the old chapel. The 
cause of all this misery is now apparent. It was the 
erratic, though determined and misguided, will of a young 
man with an income of £4,500 a-year, who had given 
himself up to self-indulgence. At twenty-eight he had 
wasted his own life, which came to an end by death 
through hard drinking, having disinherited his own sister, 
Massey, and given the bulk of his property to 
m in blood. This will has now been set 
i for a lump sum of £5,000 the alien has 
f claim. What misery it is in the power 
hy citizen to create! Never since the eviction 
has the Rev. William Thomas been able to go through 
his or duties. We this week announce his retire- 
_ment, and the appointment of a successor. A new chapel 
has been erected, but the feelings of a whole people have 
h sorely woundes ni however, now gives 
th that might have been useful to 
at Mr, Lloyd’s sister 
in making, as will be seen from the following:— 
THE CHAPEL THROWN OPEN AGAIN. 
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could make she has lost 


The great power of his religion is | 
found in his life, in the moral heroism, the all-embrac- | 
ing love, the all-pervading religiousness, which raise | 
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Alltyrodyn, and it was arranged to give them an appro- 
priate welcome. The time was very short, but young and 
old, rich and poor, threw themselves heart and soul into 
the work of decoration. Festoons were hung in great 
numbers from the station to the top of the village, and on 
theroadleadingto Alltyrodyn, adistance of nearly five miles. 
From these were suspended banners with appropriate 
mottoes. We give a few of the leading one:—“* Welcome 


| to Mr. and Mrs. Massey;” “ God speed the right;” “ Let 


justice and right prevail;’ “ England’s justice crowns the 
land;” near the temporary wooden chapel of the evicted 


| congregation, “ Our house of refuge in the hour of need;” 


above the gate of the closed burial ground of Llwyn- 
rhyd-owen, “ Reverence the dust of the dead;” by the 
chapel, “ Our dear deserted shrine;” and on the other side, 
“The door of the House of God was closed against us;” 


above Alltyrodyn entrance gate, ‘ Welcome home;” over | 


the front entrance, “The hall of your fathers enter in 
peace,” &c. Banners floated from almost every house in 
the village. Not one was willing to be without some 
mark of grateful pleasure, and where means were wanting 


to supply banners, gay handkerchiefs, children’s Sunday | 


necties, and streamers of gay wall paper were made to do 
service. The united brass bands of Llandyssul and 
Llysnewydd struck up joyfully “See the conquering hero 
come” as the train entered the station. Carpet was laid 
across to the carriage door, lined on each side by young 
ladies, who strewed flowers in the path of the welcome 
heiress to Alltyrodyn. Mrs. Massey was presented 
with a bouquet. An address prepared on vellum and 
mounted in a gilt frame, was read by Mr. John Jones, 
solicitor. Mr. Massey replied in a brief but most aprro- 
priate speech, which was greeted with applause from the 
thousands of spectators. Then the welcome visitors 
entered the open carriage, which was drawn by the tenants 
and friends. A gay and cheerful procession was formed, 
headed by the National and Board Schools of Llandyssul, 
and the Board School of Tregos, accompanied by their 
drum and fife band, and all proceeded to the family man- 
sion. In passing the old chapel of Llwyn-rhyd-owen, 
closed in 1876, the South Wales Daily News says: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Massey alighted, and this noble woman, with a large, 
loving, British womanly-heart, with her own hands threw 
open the gate of the grave-yard, and the door of the 
church. It is no exaggeration to say that thousands 
blessed her, and will bless her, for this graceful crowning 
action of the day. By it she has opened more loving, 
honest hearts than she is yet aware of, but we are assured 
that her manner is proof that in her estimation 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

The new chapel at Lwynrhydowen is nearly ready, and 
will soon be opened, and in it public worship will be 
conducted. But as the old chapel has been so graciously 
thrown open, it is proposed that the Sunday school and 
various kinds of social gatherings be held in it. In point 
of numbers and enthusiasm, such a crowd has never been 
witnessed in this district, and it is a strong proof how 
deep and fervent is the sense of justice and right in the 
heart of the Cardiganshire people.” 


READING UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


THE second anniversary of this church was celebrated on 
Sunday and Monday, The Sunday morning service was 
conducted by the Rev. R. Rodolph Suffield, and in the 
evening the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., preached to a 
large congregation. Before commencing his sermon, 
Mr. Voysey said it was now four years since, in a private 
room in Reading, and by a few brave and earnest souls, 
the great and good task of establishing a religious service 
free from orthodox dogmas was commenced. It was not 
long after that that the noble effort was crowned with 
success, and the foundation stone of that church was laid, 
an ornament to Reading and a still fairer symbol of their 
own devotion and sincerity. By no means the smallest 
element in the satisfaction afforded him by his visit that 
day was his finding there as their minister one who was 
so thoroughly to be depended upon for the maintenance 
of those sacred principles which they had _ hitherto 
cherished and defended, at much personal sacrifice. His 
very esteemed friend, Mr. Suffield, having traversed the 
widest fields of scientific and theological thought remained 
to that hour a deeply and truly religious man—one who 
knew and loved God and who would never lead them, as 
some would have done, into the dismal regions of meta- 
physical speculation, and a thinly disguised Atheism ; or 
on the other hand, would never allure them by the subtle 
artifices of an idolatrous or semi-idolatrous regard for 
Jesus Christ. With his whole heart he commended to the 
strangers present the pure and simple and reasonable 
religion taught in that place, and if perchance they were 
not yet fully convinced of its priceless value, be beseeched 
them to give to it their most earnest and devout inquiry 
that it might not pass out of their reach without the fullest 
investigation. r, Voysey then proceeded with his 
sermon, taking as his text Matthew iii, 1o—“ Now the 
axe is laid unto the root of the trees.” 

On Monday evening a social gathering of the members 
and friends of the church was held in Victoria Hall. 
After the company had partaken of tea they adjourned to 
the room upstairs, where the Rev. R. Rodolph Suffield 
presided, and opened a conference on “ Religious Ration- 
alism—its dangers, blessing, and development.” By the 
development of Religious Rationalism, he meant its 
legitimate growth, which to be sound must be gradual, 
progressive, and in accordance with laws wise, beneficient, 
and recognised. Religious services, public lectures, 
distribution of books, tracts, and Gertodienie conversations 
a their acquaintance, informing others of the joy 
and glory of their position—such were divine and human 
modes of growth. Religious Rationalism signified the 
supremacy of a cultured reasonable conscientious judg- 
ment ; it signified such a principle followed by those who 

pped God. It might be objected that all intelligent 
believers in any form of orthodox, authoritative mythology 
were Religious Rationalists—that a man like John Henry 
Newman used his reason like a rushlight to bring him to 


the effulgence of the light of Papal Infallibility ; he dis- 
pensed with the feebler light whilst possessing the fuller 
light obtained through the agency of his reason. He 
(Mr. Suffield) replied that he was not a Rationalist now, 
unless he still used his reason and conscience wherewith 
to judge the Papal teachings. If he did so he ceased to 
be a Roman Catholic. A similar line of argument applied 
to anyone who, guided by his reason, had submitted him- 
self to any infallibility, whether of Bible, of Prophet, or of 
Deified Man. They, as Religious Rationalists, proclaimed, 
in obedience to God’s creation and ordinances, the absolute 
judicial supremacy of reason and conscience, of common 
sense, of the sense of right and wrong, They said that 
such must preside not only over their ordinary life, but 
over their religious and moral life. They considered 
that their brethren in the popular English mythology, 
appealed to a false conception of God, if the conscience 
given to them by God could be relied on; to a false 
conception of man, if the facts of life could be relied on; 
to a false legend of the world, if science could be relied 
on: to a book falsely called infallible, if criticism, history 
and common sense could be relied on. There were 
doubtless, dangers peculiar to so truthful and beneficent a 
position; and there were dangers peculiar to railway 
travelling, yet to avoid them they did not seek a draycart. 
A similar remark applied to the electric telegraph, 
steam navigation, and bad books and papers. Religious 
Rationalism had its dangers, but they need not dethrone 
God’s Providence to escape them. All authoritative 
religions happily possessed portions and rays of the 
Rationalistic spirit, with the blessings thereof and also 
with its dangers. Out of church common sense, 
rationalism more or less reigned supreme in every mind, 
and in moving up and down among their friends they were 
often compelled almost to forget that there was anything 
else but Religious Rationalism. He need not speak to 
most of those present on the joy and the blessings of 
of Religious Rationalism, nor of the wretchedness they 
would feel at having to abandon their grand conception 
of God, as the Father of the Universe and of all mankind 
and not the God ofsome particular nation or church, for the 
orthodox faith, which would compel them, anathematised 
eleven-twelvths of the human race. As Rationalists their 
sect, their church, was mankind. Short of that they 
knew no other. They united for religious worship in a 
way that was in harmony with their convictions, just as 
they might unite for a scientific or social purpose; but 
their church was humanity, and God was the High Priest 
of it all. (Applause.) He regarded it as a cause for 
satisfaction to the Religious Rationalist that Reading 
should have returned to Parliament two representatives 
—Sir F. Goldsmid and Mr. Geo. Palmer—who were 
unbaptized, because with such noble examples of philan- 
thropy before them it was impossible for people to 
condemn the unbaptized as the enemies of mankind, when 
they were the chief benefactors of theirrace. (Applause.) 
If Jesus of Nazareth were here to-day, on whose side 
would his burning words be heard—he who shed tears, 
but never caused tears, except to those who loved him, 
when he suffered and when he died? Would he defend 
organised shams, and bloody wars, and the pomp of power, 
and the idolatry, or ritual, of sect and of creed? Or 
would he be on the side of the people; the maintenance 
of a pure Theism, and a simple, unsacerdotal worship? 
Would he maintain the fraternity of man, or the domina- 
tion of a sect? Would he not weep again his tears of 
bitterness to see the Invisible God dominated over by 
those who dreaded the knowledge of His Works, lest the 
result should damage the credit of their ecclesiastical 
faction? In conclusion he urged them, in the name of 
God and of the people to advance more ardently than 
ever their holy crusade to promote the simple worship of 
God, and the benign service of mankind, to encourage 
truth, science, liberty, charity, and righteousness. 

The Rev. W. CLARKE followed with a paper on the best 
means of promoting Religious Rationalism, in the course 
of which he earnestly advised a frank, manly, courageous 
avowal of their position without the slightest fear or 
reserve, and a perfect loyalty and thorough devoutedness 
to their cause. 

The Rey. C. VOYSEY remarked that there were two kinds 
of fear which kept religious people form joining them— 
one being the fear of everlasting torments, and the other 
a dread of offending God. The fear of another section 
was that they should suffer in their business, and these 
undoubtedly needed great moral courage to risk the 
self-sacrifice which that assertion of their conscientous 
convictions might involve. 

Other speakers followed, and the proceedings, which 
had been pleasantly varied with pianoforte selections, 
closed with the usual votes of thanks. 

—_ oO 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—The annual sermons on behalf of 
the chapel funds were preached on the 27th ult., by the Rev. W. 
Mellor, of Crewe. The chapel was well filled at each service, 
and the collections were over £2 in advance of any year since 
the re-opening in 1876, Bills were posted throughout the dis- 
trict, from Longton to Tunstall, announcing the services, giving 
a short statement in reference to the old chapel, and a summary 
of Unitarian teachings in the form of Scripture references. In 
addition to the posters 1,000 handbills were distributed, and 
another 4,000, omitting the announcement of the anniversary, 
but retaining historical references to the chapel, and the summary 
of belief, are ready for general distribution. Altogether the old 
place is giving signs of present and future life and activity. 


NOTTAGE: GENERAL Baptist CHAPEL.—On Thursday, 
{ay 17th, the Sunday school children had their summer treat, 
n addition to the teachers and scholars, a great many friends 
were also present. Soon after three o’clock an excellent tea was 
seryed, The walls of the schoolroom looked very bright and 
pretty, ornamented with mottoes bordered with ivy and various 
flowers. The bouquets for the tables were brought by the 
children, and were made up chiefly of roses, geraniums, and 
water lilies. Shortly after five o’clock the children and their 
friends walked down to the sea-side, which is not far off, and 
there ye were indulged in until nearly nine o’clock, when all 
started from home, singing hymns by the way. The weather 
was beautifully fine, be pleasant evening was i by old and 
og We are glad to state that the Sunday school is flourish- 
ing, the present number of scholars being over 80. 
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THE EVIL RETORT, 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON,* 


“ Ye will surely say unto me.”—Luke iy. 23. 

Nor so, O Master; not a word of shame 

Shall shallow lips like ours to thee reply. 

O great and good Physician, who didst die 
To kindle in our hearts the living flame 
Of love like thine for God and man, and tame 

The wild unrest and passions that defy 

Our wisest skill,—on thee our souls rely 
For succour, strength, and prace; we trust thy name; 
We look to thee, and once again we see 

Thee stand,—snow-white, transfigured in our sight. 
With thee the world’s profoundest epee be, 

To show in clearer sheen thy higher light: 


The moon that rides in glory all above, 
While stars may shine, reflects thy ie love! 


Herald, 


1879, 


Gnitarian 
AUGUST 


The 
FRIDAY, 


I, 

A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 


its power. 
Wittram Ettery CHANNING 


WHAT IS THE USE OF PRAYING? 


In the Book of Job the question is asked, “What profit 
should we have if we pray unto Him?” We believe 
that prayer is the bringer of profit—not of physical, 
material profit, but of deep and helpful inward strength. 
We believe that prayer is not a wasting of words, not a 
cry into space with a return only of echo, but a power 
in life. On the strength of that conviction men of all 
religions and in all stages of civilisation have prayed. 
It has been said that races of men have been found 
without raiment, without houses, without manufactures, 
but never without prayers, no more than without speech, 
human faculties, or human passions. The problem of 
life involves prayer. Fed by our wants, rooted in our 
souls, it has attended man’s history from the beginning, 
in all climes, under all forms of religion, in all grades 
of civilisation. There must be reality of some kind— 
a precious reality which humanity will not let go—in 
what has thus a universal and permanent hold on 
mankind. 

What shall we do with this momentous fact of 
history? We meet with it in the pagan’s idea of 
devotion. Grossly as he misunderstands it, with what- 
ever superstitions he surrounds it, with whatever 
idolatrous accompaniments he practises it, whatever 
unnatural and impossible consequences he expects to 
flow from it, he steadfastly cleaves to his unwavering 
faith in prayer as a source of strength. Grovelling as 
his notion of it is, he means it, believes in it, and 
resorts to it as an instrument of power. Equally with 
the pagan all the greatest men of the world, even when 
indifferent to forms of worship, have lifted their hearts 
to the hill whence cometh our help. Prayer is breathed 
in the words of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Richter, and 
in those of all great souls. In the centre of human 
life prayer is lodged as a power. It does come to pass 
that the heart of man cries out for the living God. It 
is a moral law as fixed as any physical law that man in 
his darkness will want to find the light; and in his 
weakness will want to lean upon an arm stronger than 
his own ; and in his struggles out of pride and passion 
and sin will want to come into strengthening presence 
with a spirit purer than his own. Asa fact man by 
structural necessity prays. It is as much the law of 
his nature to pray as is the beating of his pulse or the 
throbbing of his heart. 

We admit the impossibility of solving the much- 
discussed problem of law and prayer. We will make 
no attempt to solve it. All argumentation leaves it 
unsettled. We land, at last, in insuperable difficulties 
of logic. But above and beyond all argumentation 
and logic is human nature, which, because it has other 
elements than the intellect, will never be confined 
within the most perfect and unassailable intellectual 
proposition ; and this human nature, so refusing to be 
shut up by or within our faultless syllogisms, always 
has prayed, and will continue to do so until the end 
of time. We do not attempt to weigh tears, nor have 
we invented a thermometer by which we can guage the 
fervour of that human love and friendship which many 
waters cannot quench. We say, nay, we know, they 


Xn: 


* An old student of the Home Missionary Board. 


| are catia and we do not wish to cast doubt on their 
' moral value by insisting on a purely scientific explana- 
‘tion. We have no almanacs to tabulate the results 
of either human or divine compassion; but for all the 

interminglings of the Spirit of Gop with the spirit of 
man, as for those of the spirits of men with each other, 


they include mysteries too high for any of us to scale, 
and too deep for any of us to look into without 


that the speculative and argumentative difficulties 
about prayer are not to be answered— 
read no attempted answer but leaves them where 


we bring sympathy and reverence, though in each case | 


becoming dizzy. Hence while it is honest to confess | 


at least, we have | 


they were—it is equally honest to confess that prayer. 


is inwoven into the human soul. 
human nature from the beginning is too serious a fact 
to be dismissed with the assertion that it exists there 
only for delusion. We believe that it is as vital a 
power in the realm of spirit as gravitation, light, and 
electricity are real powers in the realm of matter. 

But here be it clearly noted that, in our conception 
of it, prayer is not a power which changes, or in any 
way influences, the laws of the material world. By 
fixed and unswerving methods of operation is the world 
carried on. Its processes are the same now as they 
have ever been, and to no entreaties of man will they 
bend. From age to age they go on unbrokenly, and 
know no variableness or shadow of turning. Whether 
men pray or not, whether men glorify Gop or blas- 
pheme Him, they execute their ‘course, come what 
may of apparent weal or woe to individual lives. Prayer 
cannot touch them. Place your hand in the fire, and 
no supplication that you can offer will save it from 
being burned. Fall into the devouring sea, and no 
petition you can present will deliver you out of its 
enwrapping whirl. Become entangled in revolving 
machinery, and no entreaty you can imploringly send 
forth will preserve your entrapped limbs from being 
crushed. — Let the merciless pestilence grip you with 
its awful power, and no cry that may be wrung from 
you, though it be a cry of great agony that wrings the 
heart, will liberate you from its grasp. Scatter the 
corn seed in the furrows of the ground, but no 
beseeching request that you can put forth will control 
“the ordinances of heaven” to gather or disperse 
“abundance of waters,” to intensify or diminish over 
your little area of earth the quantity of the sun’s heat. 
Alterations, interferences, suspensions of the laws of 
nature no prayer of the most devout man can accom- 
plish. Who that realises what the reverence of the 
Lorp implies would wish such breaks and changes 
and irregularities to be within the compass of human 
asking ? Who, too, that considers the absolute 
necessity of the uniformity of law to the ordinary 
operations of life, or that looks from the present 
inconvenience and loss to the ultimate and universal 
result, will not admit that the unfailing steadfastness 
of the laws by which the world is governed 
is the best thing for us? The more we come to 
understand nature ihe more we find that unchanging 
laws work out, in the end, good and not evil for the 
human race. Regarded on a wide scale and over 
reaches of time beyond the present hour they are seen 
to be, on the whole, bearers of blessings and not 
executioners of curses on mankind. Individuals 
suffer from them, for a time, and grievously suffer ; 
but, at last, Gop’s great family benefits, and what we, 
in our selfishness, Elindness, and impatience call 
plagues, visitations, and judgments come to be seen, 
after the event, as the operations of Infinite Goodness 
for the welfare of the whole human race. 


From time to time cholera comes to visit us. Typhus 
fever is always somewhere amongst us. Surely they 
teach us the necessity and the virtue of cleanliness 
alike in our abodes and our persons. Does it require 
any wisdom to see that we need these sharp lessons 
and many of them? The truth is that, in spite of 
them, there his hardly any thing harder in this civilised 
nation of England than to persuade either private 
individuals to believe in the gospel of soap and 
and water, or men in authority in our municipalities 
to remove the causes of those diseases, which never 
come without a cause. Genuine religious faith joins 
with an intelligent understanding of the laws of nature 
in assuring us that it isa kindly and beneficent operation 


of the eternal laws of God that fire always burns, that | Surely any other feeling is irr 


Its presence in | 
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water always drowns, that whirling machinery always 
crushes, that death always walks in the pestilent 
miasma in the summer’s heat, that into the midst of 
uncleanness cholera marches with its quick, noiseless, 
resistless step, that upon badly-drained homes fever 
make its deadly inroads. We way sometimes incline 
to think that it seems like harshness and cruelty in 
God when the laws by which He works are so stern, 
unrelenting, unswerving; but do you think it would 
be kindness to disturb and reverse the order of things 
for our individual comfort in answer to our prayers/?” 
Nay, in the very fact that these laws eventuate in the: 
good of the whole human family we see it to be 
supreme goodness that no prayer of man can interrupt 
their solemn, undeviating course. It is Beneficence- 
that keeps them yesterday, to-day, and forever the 
same, 

Prayer, then, is not a power that affects the pur- 
poses and ordinations of God in the physical world. 
True, that is a common idea of it. Hence on the 
one hand the presumptuous prayers, the profane petiti-_ 
tions, that Gop would take some different course 
with His world and its relation to us than 
the course He does adopt. What are we that 
we should pray against what is done by Infinite 
Wisdom, and should ask for the laws of nature 
to be so adjusted as to come into harmony with 
our personal benefit or our private ends? And yet 
that is the kind of prayer with which many good. 
people vex the still heavens to no purpose. Hence 
the reaction in men of scientific thought and philo-. 
sophical enquiry, who propose statistical inquiries in 
order to ascertain whether it can be proved that Gop. 
has ever effected certain results at the entreaty of mam 
independently of natural agencies and processes. “ Al 
such prayers and the inquiries which they naturally 
suggest are beside the mark: prayer does not alter the 


course of nature in relation to individual human life. - 


Our faith in prayer is-this—that it is a power which. 
moves us and lifts us God ward. It influences us to 
realise and to alter our relation towards Him, not His. 
relation to us. It is not an entreaty to the Infinite 
that he would interfere with His method of govern- 
ment, but a breathing of the heart that He would help. 
us to realise the wisdom and the goodness of His. 
method of government, and to raise our lives into the- 
beauty and the health of obedience to His laws. Such 
is our conception of the use and value of prayer. It 
may be an erroneous conception, but to us it is a. 
reality; it may be an inadequate conception, but to us. 
it fills prayer with virtue and power. We will not be 
so profane as to beseech God to in anywise use the 
forces of the heavens and the earth to suit our. personal 
gain; but we will bend low at His footstool with a: 
yearning we care not to put into words, but whicit, 
means, “O our Father, help us to understand Thy 
laws, help us to obey them; and, if we diso 
us always, in whatever Thou dost purpose and fulfil by 
them, to say, and mean it too, ‘Thy will be done.’” 
It is of no avail to pray that the cholera may not come,, 
or that it may miraculously depart on our mere asking ; 
but it is of avail to pray that we may have the will, and 
the courage,‘and the unfearing heart to go into the 
stricken districts and help in removing the impurities. 
that have brought the terrible destroyer. It is of no 
avail to pray that the burning fire may not consume ;. 
but it is of avail to pray that our hearts may be brave 
and strong to impel our hands to put it out. It is. 
of no avail to pray for salvation from shipwreck when. 
the sea, “mounting to the welkin’s cheek,” das 
brave vessel on the rocks; but it is of avail 
that one may meet one’s fate with a calm 
may stand to one’s post of duty to the last, wil 
thought of one’s own personal safety, and then : 


internal transaction, ora spiritual attitude, a dispo: 
a habit of mind such as puts us into har 
divine laws. Instead of béing a power te 
Gop to change His perfect purpose at i d 
other words a power to induce Him 
universe subservient to our colossal s 
power to lead us into the spirit of entire 
His purpose and order. “ Not my 
be done.” “Our wills are ours to ma c 


® 
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help. 
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It may be said that this conception of the reflex | disciples its moral heroism died away, and was succeeded 
influence of prayer—the conception that its beneficent | by the formalism and Servility which the dependance of 
‘ ‘ religion upon State-aid almost invariably produces. 
operation is upon the offerer of prayer—reduces it to a | These causes have undoubtedly contributed to lessen 
process of selfmagnetising. The objection is a cari-| our interest in French Protestantism; but, beyond all 
% : . . these, and lying at their bases, has been a mistrust of 
cature of prayer, Were it valid here, it would be the French character—a supposed inaptitude to receive 
equally valid against the glories of nature, against | deep religious impressions, or to contend earnestly for 
Poemy, music psinting statuary—agninst any one and | litious, truths, Reasoning from the present tothe pas 
ali of the kundred influences by which man, whose essential to religious reform have been little known among 
soul is 'teuched in many and subtle ways, becomes | the light-hearted people of France. 
enriched with the Spirit of Gop, and inspired to ascend | 
out ‘of ‘the low level of his ordinary life to mounts of 
transfiguration. Religious worship, for example, makes 
nowhange in God; but it helps to change man—it 
‘aids him to “suffer and be strong,” it gives him 
‘stoutness and bravery of heart, it inspires him te hold 
fast by the hand of Gop in all experiences of life, it 
‘makes him lie down in green pastures and leads him 
beside still waters. The use of prayer is exactly there 
too. Is ita delusion? Why, somehow, it isa law of 
man’s being that he is irradiated and strengthened by 
it. A delusion? Ofno use and power? We think 
of the martyrs who died rejoicing in tribulation. We 
think of old men who bowed their grey heads beneath 
the scaffold, or vaulted like conquerors into their 
chariots of fire, with their hearts filled with an uncon- 
querable faith in God. We think of gentle maidens, 
once the pride and joy of happy homes, kissing the 
burning stake to which their delicate frames were 
roughly tied, while their eyes were lifted to the heavens 
with a light as of celestial glory; or standing fixed to 
a stake on the sea sands, and watching with a smile 
that seemed born of eternal ‘joy the fatal approach 
of the tide, and the smile brightening as the waters 
folded round the form, and the lips calmly praying as 
the waves closed over them for ever. We think of 
men who went to the furnace and the faggot 
in the persecutions of the early Christian eras—of 
- mothers who sang melodies as they with their infants 
-were dashed down the rocks of Piedmont—of 
_ Wveurrre and Luruer, of Mitton and Bunyan, of 
SERVETUS and Bippwe, of Latimer and CRANMER, of 
Weswey and Wuitrretp, of the wrestling Covenanters 
of Scotland, whose unwearied mountain-orisons 
took heaven by violence. We see—we see P—nay, 
. we share all the worth and blessing that have come of 
« their mighty fortitude and faithfulness. And when we 
_ ask them the secret of the power that made them faith- 
ful unto death, their answer is, “ Prayer,” which gave 
_ gave to their souls the strength of Gop’s almightiness 
_ and the repose of Gon’s own eternal peace. 


to Germany as almost the solitary ground on the Continent 
of Europe on which the integrity and heroism of the 
Christian character have been exhibited. This is a great 
mistake, deeply to be regretted on many 
mainly, that it has prevented our duly realising 
adaptation of religious truth to 


the 
all varieties of human 


individual temperament. 


The story about to be narrated will perhaps help us to 
do justice to the Protestantism of France, as well as to 
mark the spirit of Romanism yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever the same. It will be seen that in France, as in 
Germany and England, there have been displayed the 
highest qualities of the Christian character. It will be 
seen that the Protestants of France have been inferior to 
those of no country in heroic devotion to their principles, 
and that their struggles are below none in dramatic 
interest. It will be seen that, while in other countries 
persecution has been as cruel, in no country has it been 
of such long continuance as in France. And it will be 
seen—this is especially the lesson for our age—that the 
persecution arose out of the doctrine that the mind is not 
free, but that the Church has the right to come and must 
come between the Soul and God—a doctrine which is as 
vital a creed of Romanism to-day as it was three hundred 
years ago, with this important addition, that it is now 
being circulated throughout England by ministers of a 
so-called Protestant church who scoff at the Reformation, 
who villify the Reformers, who boast that it is their object 
to undo the work of the great Protestant movement, and 
whose teaching of the essential tenets of Romanism has 
been sanctioned by the authorised interpreters of the laws 
of the land. 


The doctrines of the Reformation were early broached 
in France. The movement of Luther sent forth an ener- 
gising influence beyond the limits of Germany. The 
spectacle of a solitary monk, standing up against the 


the Papacy, was the inspiration and vitalisation of Europe. 
It was in 1521 when Luther appeared before the Diet at 
Worms. It was in 1521 that the Reformed doctrines 
were first publicly preached in France—in Meaux, a city 
twenty-five miles from Paris, on the way to Strasburg. 
The leaders of the movement were Lefevre and Farel, 
both eminent for their learning and piety; and in 
Brigonnet, Bishop of Meaux, they had an important ally. 
This nobleman had been the Ambassador of Francis 1 
to the Court of the Holy See; and, disgusted with what 
he saw there of the Papacy, had endeavoured, on his 
return, to reduce his diocese to order, and to enforce the 
residence of the clergy. Their reply was a law-suit 
against him before the Metropolitan. He then collected 
around him the most eminent of the Reformed, and each 
in their turn preached the new ideas. Wishing to base 
their teachings on the sole authority to which the Reforma- 
tion appealed, they published the Four Gospels in French. 
The effect was at once prodigious ; everybody took to 
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RA reading them, and there followed a marked improvement 
IN FRANCE. in daily life ancl a reformation in manners. From 
REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. the cathedral and churches of the diocese of Meaux the 


I 


~ PERHAPS our estimate of the French character is not 
faultless. Sceptically, with an undertone of scorn, the 

_ question was asked of old: “Can any good thing come 
"out of Nazareth?” Something of the same sort of feeling 
of incredulity may be provoked by attributing to the 
French people moral earnestness, solidity, heroism. 
Where there is so much that is light, evanescent, and 
changeful, we have deemed it hopeless to look for spiritual 
intensity, fortitude, and endurance. Those are not the 
moulds in which the national life is cast. The Parisian 
renchman, who is accepted as the typical Frenchman, 
is wide awake. He rubs his faculties with talk, bright, 
‘witty, sparkling, brilliant, epigrammatic, until they are 
turally sharp; he pursues amusement as a 

: mess with wearying ardour; he reads novels such 
‘aS ae not written by even the least scrupulous of English 
Noxélists; he marries, finds that there is a great gulf 

. his own tastes and ideas and those of his wife, 
and goes away with the knowledge that he will be able to 
console himself elsewhere; he always doubts and nearly 
_ always denies with levity on all the great questions of life. 
It is from this Parisian Frenchman that we generally 
form our ideas of French character. Hence we have 
little interest in the history of French Protestantism. 
We have in.consequence done more justice to the religious 
element of Germany than to that of France. We are 
much better acquainted with the proceedings of Luther 
__ and of the Elector of Saxony than with those of Calvin 
og os Oa causes have undoubtedly operated 

fn the on of this fact. Luther's voice was first 
heard among the nations of Europe. He stirred with 
’ er the public mind of the civilised world. 
larger sphere. He was the recognised 

a new spirit which substituted inquiry 
Passive i ce and brute force. 
the of a distinct organisation, 
least survive to this day. French 
as its name ma 

Narrower area: it was national. Fora 
» it sustained a terrible conflict. At one season it 
( . But its hopes were 

5 martyrs are counted 
the extermination of its earlier 


movement was carried all over France :— 

Roussel taught the new doctrines in the extreme south-west, 
as Bishop of Oleron, until he was murdered by a fanatic in the 
very pulpit. Farel, the most fiery of the Reformers, preached in 
Dauphiny; Caturce taught in Toulouse ; Michel d’ Arande at 
Macon; Maigret at Lyons; Melchior Wolman at Orleans. 
Everywhere the common people, especially those who had 
learned to read and possessed the Gospels, followed the new 
teaching. Meaux was full of the reformed; the priests were 
deserted. One district of Normandy grew to be so full of 
heretics that it was called Little Germany. To all observers it 
seemed that the logical mind of France was seizing on the 
doctrine of these new preachers. * 


_ 
NORTHAMPTON: WELCOME MEETING TO 
THE REV. E. R. GRANT. 


A MEETING of the Unitarian congregation and their 
friends was held in the church on Tuesday evening week 
for the purpose of welcoming the newly-appointed minister, 
the Rev. E. R. Grant. The meeting was preceded by a 
public tea in the schoolroom, to which a large number sat 
down. In the evening the chair was occupied by Mr. G. 
HEAP, who was supported by Mr. M. P. Manfield, the 
Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, the Rev. H. lerson, 


¥, 
; § 
4 and prayer the CHAIRMAN, in a few introductory remarks, 


expressed the pleasure it gave him to join with the con- 
gregation in welcoming their new minister. 


difficulties, and bear to them, in times of deep affliction, 
words of consolation and love. But his duty would not 
end here. It was not for him (the speaker) to attempt to 


= 


their minister, 


he could content himself with saying a few words similar 
to what the chairman 
heartily and wishing him God speed 


in his mission. But 


"Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter Besant, M.A., pp. 21 22. 
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accounts ; and | 


character, however influenced by national peculiarities or 


| the town he had left. 
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ing Mr. Grant into the midst of their congregation and to 
assure Mr. Grant that they would supporthim. That was 
a very important matter fora congregation. (Hear, hear.) 
They might have the best minister in the world, but unless 
he were heartily snpported by the congregation, it would 
be little encouragement for him to work, and it would be 
no wonder if he failed. He did not believe Mr. Grant 
wou'd fail; at all events, they would take heart, and would 
not give away to despondency. He was not a new or 
untried man. He came from a place where he had 
laboured successfully and well, and they could only. say, 


We have, therefore, | while they regretted that his congregation should have 
avoided this section of Protestant history, and have looked | lost him, still they rejoiced to have been able to obtain his 
| Services, and they trusted that his ministry would not only 
| be for the benefit of the congregation as a whole, but for 


individual members of the congregation. Mr. Grant came 
amongst them and found them a united and attached body, 
not as Mr. Birks found them, separated and disunited. 
He trusted the bonds of love and unity which bound them 
together would be strengthened under the ministry of Mr. 
Grant, and in the name of the congregation he begged 
to give hirh a hearty welcome, trusting that his labours 
would be as successful in this town as they had been in 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. J. PAGE Hopps, after expressing the pleasure 
which it always gave him to come to Northampton, and 
assuring them that on this occasion his pleasure was 
greatly increased by the fact that he had come to join with 
them in welcoming their new pastor, endorsed the remarks 
of Mr. Manfield, and then went on to say that he wished 
for a short time to speak of one or two of the things with 
which they had to deal as a Christian people, and as a 
Unitarian people in particular. There was, for instance, 
that ancient question, their relation as individuals, and as 
a Church, and the relation of their faith to the great 
question of the being and character and providence of 
God. The Unitarians were seekers after God. There 
were many people around them who denied that there 
could be any such thing as search after God. God, they 
said, had revealed Himself and there was “no need to seek 
after Him.” The longer he lived, the more he thought, 
the more he read, the more he observed, the more he was 
convinced that this was one of the great dividing lines 


immense force, the then almost omnipotent hierarchy of 


lay down any long list of what would be the duties of | 2& : L 
SS MRIEN \hbk. eas acetone and difficult, | the march of his being; he ho 
an¢ he had almost said a dangerous task, and he wished | if no worse place than he ha 


between themselves and other people. There was a great 
difference on this question, the question of the being and 
personality and character of God. Was it true that, in 
any book, God had once and for ever fully revealed Him- 
self to His creatures? If it was, all they had to do was to 
believe the book, and stand and walk by it. If it were 
not true, then the Unitarians were seekers after God. He 
was one of those who believed thoroughly that they were 
seekers after God, and it was just in proportion as mankind 
increased in their love of the 


around them. The speaker then read selections from a 
sermon by Dr. Talmage, entitled “Is there a hell,” in 
which the doctor maintained in his own peculiar style that 
there certainly was. Dr. Talmage was preaching this 
sermon over and over again, and this was the thing that 
was preached and believed in by people all round them. 
It was no use trying to believe that the majority of people 
thought the doctor’s utterances horrible blasphemy ; or 
that they were too sensible to believe in them. They 
were not. He approached the people and talked to them 
in their homes, but he found that until he could break 
down the superstition that the Bible was the sole authority 
on religious matters, until he could get to their human 
reason, and their human hearts, he might talk to them for 
ever; he could make no impression. If the Bible did 
teach what Dr. Talmage said it did, the eternity of hell 
and the wrath of God, all he had to say was, so much the 
worse for the Bible. (Applause.) He should only 
mention one other point with regard to the attitude of 
their church and faith with reference to other churches, 
and that was their doctrine in relation to man and to 
human life. Here again, he said, in the third place, there 
was not only a dividing line, but a dividing gulf, between 
them and other churches. He didn’t want to make that 
gulf an inch narrower than it was; it was a tremendous 
gulf between them and what was called orthodoxy. Their 
conception of man in the human life was entirely different. 
What was man according to the old creed? Man was a 


M.A., of London, the Rey. E. R. Grant, &c.—After singing | Child of perdition from his birth; man was born in sin 


and shapen in iniquity. What was man to the Unitarian? 
He was a human creature in this world, with a future life 
before him. This earth was only one stage in his 


Mr. M. P. MANFIELD said they had met to welcome the | development. As he (the speaker) come into this town 
entry into their midst of one who was to sympathise with | h¢ saw posted up a marvellous inscription, which he dare 
them in their trouble, to help them in their trials and | 88Y they had seen, “Where will you spend Eternity? 


That was a very important question, and the answer came 
to his mind at once. Where should he spend eternity? 
He hoped with God ; wherever he could go, God would 
He hoped the next world would be another stage in 
ed he should spend eternity 
looked upon in this earth; 
he hoped and believed he should spend eternity where the 


had said, welcoming their friend good and wise God ordered him to spend it, and finally 


he should answer, he believed he should spend eternity 


he was told that on him rested the responsibility of welcom- somewhere that would be to him the next and advancing 


stage in his education and discipline. He believed the 
Unitarians, instead of falling into a state of religious 
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languor and religious carelessness, were entering upon a 
state of intense religious anxiety. Although he had said 
so much about theology, and though it was their duty to 
teach these theological ideas to the people, he wished to 
say emphatically that he thought their Sunday worship 
should be more and more devoted to spiritual worship, 
worship pure and simple, apart from theological ideas. 
There were plenty of opportunities of bringing these things 
before the public; and he should like the Unitarian 
churches to be less like theological arenas than they were. 
He should like the sermons to be beautiful, poetical, and 
spiritual, and, in the highest and deepest sense of the 
word, really religious. In conclusion, the speaker gave 
Mr. Grant a hearty welcome into the district, and assured 
him that at all times he would endeavour to make his stay 
as happy and profitable as possible. (Applause.) 

The Rev. E. R. GRANT was received with applause. 
He said he had, first of all, to thank them very earnestly 
for the reception they had given him to-day. He had 
only one regret connected with his presence here to-night, | 
and that was that he could not be also with his old friends 
whom he had just left. He had not quite got over 
the separation from them. They were very kind and 
thoughtful, in every way, to him, and they had certainly 
found a place in his heart for ever. He had come here, | 
aher pulling up his roots there, to root down again here 
and try to do a good deal of good honest work, and if he 
did not root down so speedily as he could wish, it would 
not be through any want of dampness in the atmosphere, 
or from any want of kindness on their part. Wherever 
he had been as yet, and whoever he had spoken to, he 
had found but kindness on every hand, and he had no 
doubt he should find that support of which Mr. Manfield 
had spoken. (Hear, hear.) He had come to do some 
real good work, He was not merely a theological, specu- 
lative preacher, although he was fond of theology and 
speculation, but he liked practical work better, and he 
thought that was what they wanted here. He held that 
every man and every woman should do some little to 
diminish that darkness and misery and sorrow that was 
about us, and to increase the joy and happiness and music 
of the world, and to do it with all earnestness and all 
heartiness. He had come there to ask them to join him 
in doing some of that work. He had a real Gospel to 
preach, but not a Gospel of condemnation. His Uni- 
tarianism, of which he was proud, was very broad. Its 
centre was-very strong—God and his mercy—that anchor 
never slipped, and he built round that grand idea until he 
came to the glorious circumference, the unity of all good 
men in all good work. He didn’t know what was in the 
other world if Dr. Talmage did. He knew there was a 
great deal of wrong in this world that he wanted to try to 
put right, and he wanted them to join with him in real 
practical work, that they might do something to make 
things a little better here than now, trusting to their good 
Father to make them all right hereafter. Of course, in 
carrying out his work, he should have to have a great 
deal to do with theology. He, personally, was proud of 
his flag, because it had been borne by some of the bravest 
and truest men that had ever trod this world; because it 
had inscribed upon it some of the brightest thoughts that 
ever flowed through the heart or mind of man. He 
should ever strive to keep those colours bright, and he 
trusted the congregation would help him to do so. He 
should not set about trying to tear everybody else’s flag 
to pieces. The time would come when people would see 
the meaning of those flags of death and darkness, and 
when they had seen it he didn’t think they would march 
much longer under them. He would show them the 
brightness of his own flag, and then they would walk with 
him. It had been said the Unitarian religion was a 
religion of negatives. He didn’t believe, however, he had 
said one thing which he did not believe in since he had 
been here. If he said he.did not believe in the Bible it was 
because he believed in God so much; and if he used a 
negation, it was because he wished to dwell with greater 
emphasis. on some particular truth. He should have to 
deal not only with theology, but with real practical religion. 
Those last words of Mr. Hopps were, after all, the words 
they wanted. If they could only rise up to that kind of 
thing they would have no fault to find with their work, and 
there would be no question as to their success. There 
was another matter he would have to deal with, and that 
was the matter of science. Mr. Hopps had spoken about 
the Bible not being appealed to as an authority, and he 
quite agreed with him. There were other authorities, and 
among these he should give science no grudging welcome. 
He knew it had been said that science was the handmaid 
of religion. People were beginning to recognise science 
more than before, and some were coldly holding out two 
little fingers by way of welcome. He should not welcome 
science inthat manner. Far from science being the hand- 
maid of religion, he believed she was her twin sister. 
They both came from God; they might not have the same 
complexion, or the same features, but he accepted them 
both from the great Father, who was ever revealing 
Himself to us. (Applause.) Then again he was not only 
their minister but he hoped also, after he had rooted down, 
he should be somewhat of a feliow-townsman. It was a 
great and glorious thing to be a free minister of a free 
church, but he also wanted to feel that he belonged to the 
town. There was such a thing as politics, and as he 
should have to pay rates, he should be obligéd also to 
have a word about politics as they applied to their common 
life. Burke said that “politics were simply the application 
of morals on a grand scale.” If that definition were at all 
true, and he thought it was, within the limits of the 
definition he should always be found on the side of 
freedom, and progress, and religious equality. ‘There was 
one thing he had been struck with in this town, and that 
was the School Board schools. They were a real credit 
to the place, and spoke well for the public spirit of the 
people living here. He believed that education for us, as 
a nation, was doing a great and glorious work. He 
should wateh anxiously and earnestly the quality of the 
education given to the boys and girls, as well as its 
quantity. (Applause) In conclusion, Mr. Grant said of 
course, as Mr. Manfield said, they would have difficulties 
to meet. He was quite alive to those difficulties, and 
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should not run away from them, He heartly thanked 
them for their welcome. (Loud applause.) 

The Rey. H. IeRsON humorously alluded to the pecu- 
liarity of the meeting and to the fact that neither Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Hopps, nor himself had been born Unitarians, 
so that they presented a trinity in unity. (Laughter and 
applause.) He never came to a meeting in Northampton 
without a thrill of interest, from the fact of his having 
been born againhere. He alluded to his former connection 
with the Baptists, when he was the minister of Princes- 
street Baptist Chapel; and not having, when he became 
a Baptist minister, been called upon to subscribe to a 
creed he was surprised that his inquiries after truth 
occasioned his separation from that body. 
know that he was excommunicated; he knew he had 
been prayed for times without number and it no doubt 
did him a great deal of good—(laughter)—but his name 
was quietly dropped out of the lists. Having been 
majoritised, so to speak, out of the old chapel, he called 
to mind the sacred associations connected with the meet- 
ings he and his friends held in an upper room; and he 
expressed his thankfulness for the faithful few who gathered 
about him. That was 33 or 34 years ago, and the 
Unitarian body was not where it is now. The Unitarian 
body had gone forward; and he saw a grand future before 
it. Continuing the strain of Mr. Hopps’ speech as to the 
position occupied by Unitarians, he said he didn’t know 
whether in his earnest desire to deprecate the superstitious 
belief in the Bible Mr. Hopps might not have expressed 
himself more one-sidedly than he would have done had he 
had more time to go into it, but he thought no man valued 
the Bible more than he did, taking it naturally and simply 
as they believed God meant them to take it. For himself 
the more thoroughly he entered into the spiritual sense of 
the Scriptures the more impressed was he with the real 
value of the book, and the more convinced he was that it 
would be in the future the guiding book of the world. He 
believed that Divine Providence, which had taught man 
hitherto, would teach men in the future through that book. 
But they did hope to get beyond that period when the 
Bible was made responsible for all sorts of villanies, and 
that the Almighty should be held responsible for its being 
set forth as His final revelation to the world. He spoke 
of the unbelief which was made by the orthodox mis- 
interpretations of the Bible, deprecated the eternal quarrel 
about opinions, and urged the value of the culture of true 
religious feeling. He urged, with Mr. Samuel Morley, that 
they should strive to make Christians and not sectaries, 
But they must get rid of the idea that outside this or that 
orthodoxy there was no salvation. The address was 
listened to with the greatest interest, and Mr. Ierson 
resumed his seat amid loud applause. 

After a few words from Mr. PAGE Hopps, a vote of 
thanks to the visiting ministers, on the motion of Mr. 
HENRY SMITH, and a similar compliment to the chairman, 
on the motion of the Rev. E. R. GRANT, the proceedings 
were concluded with a hymn and the benediction. 


THE AGGREGATE MEETING OF THE 
LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
ON Sunday last nearly a thousand children and teachers 
held their annual gathering at South Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, Which was kindly lent for the occasion by the 
committee of the chapel. Every portion of the building 
was crowded, and the stairs on both sides of the platform 
having been appropriated as seats, many of the children 
had to find standing-room on the platform itself. The 
schools present were Avondale Road (Peckham), those of 
the three Domestic Missions (viz., Carter Lane, George’s 
Row, and Spicer-street), Clarence Road (Kentish Town), 
Hackney, Hampstead, Newington Green, Stepney Green, 
Stamford-street, West Ham Lane (Stratford), and Worship- 
street. There were over 200 children and teachers of the 


Stepney Green school present. Mr. C. L. Cockran con- 
ducted the service, and gave an excellent and most 
practical address, enforcing the virtues of clean-minded- 
ness, sobriety, and truthfulness, interweaving his remarks 
with apt and homely illustrations; and finishing with some 
touching allusions to the efforts of the late Mr. John 
Withers Dowson to promote the growth, in every form, 
of Christian goodness in all the children and youth of 
Norwich that he could bring within his influence, till at 
last, after over fifty years of faithful service spent in cease- 
lessly doing good, he had just been called to his rest ina 
green old age, “respected by every man and beloved by 
every boy in the city,” as the public papers have recorded 
of him, each and all of them bearing eager testimony to 
his worth. The service last Sunday was interspersed with 
plenty of singing, there being no less than six hymns, all 
chosen from the “smaller Hymn-book” of the Sunday- 
school Association, and carrying with them the favourite 
tunes of the children. Mr. W. J. Noel presided at the 
organ, and the children responded to his firm lead with 
admirable precision, and a melodious heartiness that was 
most pleasant to hear. Milk was provided for the children, 
and a contribution in aid of the expenses was made at 
the door by the few friends present. It is impossible to 
believe that this fund would not be largely increased if 
some of the very zealous friends of Sunday-school educa- 
tion knew that their help was needed in promoting a 
gathering and service of this kind, which could have given 
but unalloyed pleasure, and have imparted nothing but a 
pure influence to so many young people: 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr, Aronsberg, 
tician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 


pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and 
remedies;” post" free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, 
street, —ADVT. 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Wm. James, B.A., 
Old Meeting House, Aberdare, has resigned his present charge 
and accepted a very pressing and unanimous invitation to become 
minister of the congregations worshipping at Llwyn-rhyd-owen, 
Bwlch, and Llandyssul. These churches have been without a 
settled minister since the retirement of the Rev. William Thomas, 
M.A,, whose continued ill-health we regret to say has caused the 
appointment of a successor. Mr, James will leave Aberdare for 
Cardiganshire at the end of September next in order to com- 
mence his ministry immediately after the opening of the new 
chapel built for the evicted congregation at Llwyn-rhyd-owen. 


AccrincTon Disrricr SuNDAY-scHooL Union,—The 
annual scholars’ service of the above union was held at New- 
chureh, on Sunday last, when an address to the teachers, scholars, 
and friends was delivered by Mr. Orlando E. Heys, of Stockport, 
who took for his text the words in Ecclesiastes, chap. 10, 
‘« Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” A 
selection of hymns, taken from the fifth series of Hymns and 
Choral Songs, was heartily joined in by all present, but especially 
by the children. 

BIRMINGHAM: NEWHALL Hi_~ Scuoors.—The annual 
summer excursion of these schools took place on Tuesday, 
the 22nd ult., when the scholars, accompanied by teachers 
and friends, went to Arley, There was a very good attend- 
ance of teachers and scholars, but owing to the threatenin, 
state of the weather the attendance of the congregation “an 
friends was small; in all about 500 took part in the gather- 
ing. In the morning athletic sports were held for the elder 
scholars, The prizes, which consisted of several silver cups, a 
glass jug of exceedingly chaste and beautiful workmanship, a 
pollard-oak box, and several silver medals, were distributed in 
the afternoon by the Rev. John Cuckson, the minister. The day 
proved, on the whole, fine, though wet underfoot, and a capital 
and enjoyable time was spent. -The party returned home t 
eight o'clock, the youngsters especially delighted with the prizes 
they had obtained. 

BELFAST UNITARIAN. MIssIONARY AssSOCIATION. — The 
annual sermons on behalf of the Missionary Association were 
preached in the Church of the Second Congregation, Rosemary- 
street, on Sunday, July 27th, by the Rev. Charles ve, 
M.A., of Leeds. A collection in aid of the funds of the Associa- 
tion was made after each service. The annual meeting of the 
members and friends of the Association took place on Mon- 
day, July 28th, in the Rosemary-street Scooolrooms, at ; 
seven o'clock, when the report of the committee and the 
treasurer’s statement & pars were presented, ee 
ensuing year appointed, and other business tra , ’ t 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association an 
reduced by one-half, and notice given of its entire withdrawal at 
the end of the current year, the committee are in 
placed in unexpected difficulties, and appealed then 
support of those who desire the continuance of the good work of 
the Mission, The treasurer had in hand 413. Ios. 3d. = 
reports were adopted, and on the motion of the Rey. - 
Street, seconded by Mr. John Ritchie, the following Sind 0 
was passed unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting regrets to learn 
that by the action of the British and Foreign Unitarian Assoc 
tion in reducing the amount to this Association from £90 to £45 
and intimating the discontinuance of any grant whatever 
close of the present year, the committee have been compe! 
give notice to their valued missionary to terminate his labo 
the 31st December, and this meeting requests the comn 
appointed to take any steps they may deem expedient for 
on such portions of the work of the Mission as may be consis 
with the means at their disposal.” A report of the meeting we 
hope to give next week. : 


EDINBURGH: ST. MaRK’s SUNDAY ScHooL.—The tenth — a" 
annual excursion of this school took place on Saturday, 19th 


ult. Notwithstanding the wet morning, 90 scholars > al 
teachers and parents took train to the vill of , where, : 
fortunately, the Board Schoolhouse was obtained for eir use, 


Here they found a pleasant shelter and ample a odati 
for the serving of dinner. In the afternoon the sun 


meadow behind the famous. Roslin Chapel, a 


sports, while others amused themselves by ba 
the field bedecked with flowers and gathering large ab gee a ae 
five o’clock they went to the schoolhouse for tea, 4 
more games in the play-ground, the party returned to Edinb “a 
much delighted with hi ove: 

G.ossop.—F lower services were held here last ay, when 
the chapel was adorned with flowers, and special 
reference to flowers were sung. All the scholars and 
provided themselves with small bouquets, which hac 
pretty effect. The Rev, W. Harrison preached in the a 
and the Rev. Joseph Freeston in the evening. p< 
amounted to £4 6s. 8d. 


Hv.vi.—The scholars, teachers, and friends of B 
Chapel Sunday-school, in number over 200, had the 
excursion on Thursday, July 24th, to Hornsea, a ple 
ing-place on the north-east coast, a few miles from 
was provided for the scholars in a large marquee, » 
were enjoyed, and the happy returned to Hull a’ 
eight o'clock in the evening. Tuesday evening, July 25th 
the Rey. J. Me Dstaentaress the annual oe rvice at Sutton, a 
village near 2 service 1S occupants of the 
Chamberlain Alms-houses, but a number of friends fror 
Hull, including the choir of Bowlalley Lane C! 
sent. The room was crowded, and several person 
pet in. The sermon was from the words, * I have be 
his 


oe) 


now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsa 
seed ing bread” (Psalm xxxvii, 25). The wh 
Our Hull friends always 1 


pier nge heceniean  i 
KENDAL, Thu 


easure. . 
. 
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is not that of power, or love, or of a sound mind, but of 
fear, He then pointed out that the religion which is born of 
fear must of necessity always be deficient, because its motives are 
low and selfish. Fear destroys power in the person who is acted 
upon by it, and the vulgar revivalism acts by fear. He then 
spoke of true religion as a spirit of power enabling a man to 
control his natural passions and keep them in subjection to the 
spirit, as God evidently intended them to be when he gave them 
tous, As a spirit of power it has its two sides—the passive and 
the active. power to bear, as in the case of persecution and 
martyrdom, instances of which were adduced from the Protestants, 
Puritans, Covenanters, Quakers, and the Nonconformists, from 


the power of whose spirit of endurance we are reaping the harvest 
of religious liberty. In poverty, sickness, and bereavement, the 
same power is 


valoy and will now be enjoyed by the truly 
religious man, while the active tate enables him to do more 
than the man without religion. ese points were fully gone 
into, and the truth of the text made clear to all who heard that in 
religion ‘‘ God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” In the afternoon the 
discourse was on ‘The Permanent Character of Christianity.” 
It was remarked that there are some who think that Christianity 
is not that which should come; like the text (Matt. xi., 3), 
represented John as doubting in his own mind whether Christ 
was he that should come, and for the purpose of deciding this 
question of the on Character of Christianity, we must 
inquire what is Christianity? To do this we must go to Christ’s 
teaching and life. Churches are not reliable guides, neither are 
their creeds. Christ taught the Unity of God, as instanced by 
many p which were read, although there was no occasion 
for him either to insist on or defend this as it was so generally 
believed among the Jews where he taught. He also taught the 
brotherhood of man, and these two beliefs demand the divine life 
which he lived, and which all who desire to be religious will 
find demanded of them likewise. This Christianity will abide 
for ever, though much that is called by the name will, and ought, 
to pass away. The services were moderately well attended, and 
a few strangers were present who can but have been pleased with 
the manner in which the subject was placed before them. 

SouTH SHIELDs.—On Sunday last the Rev. R. Cowley Smith 
preached his first anniversary sermons. In his morning discourse, 
which was a special address to church members, founded on 
Tsaiah lx., 22, reference was made to the year’s progress. It 
was found that 21 seatholders had been added to the congregation, 
and that during the 26 weeks of 1879 an increase in the attend- 
ance of 788 persons had been made over the corresponding 26 
weeks of 1878. Open air meetings had been instituted and 
carried out with much encouragement, while the Sunday school 
had largely increased. The usual open air service was held 
pes to the evening service, in the main thoroughfare of 

estoe Lane, and the evening service in the church, which 
was a» continuation of the year’s reflections, and based upon 
Nehemiah vi., 3, was the means of drawing together a much 
larger number than used to be present at the services. A new 
chant-book was introduced for the first time on Sunday morning, 
Master F, C. Smith presiding at the harmonium. 


SryaL.—The sermons on behalf of this Sunday-school were 
in Norcliffe Chapel, on Sunday last, by the Rey. 

ke Herford, to large congregations, morning and evening, 

In the afternoon many friends were present from Manchester, 
Stockport, Macclesfield, Altrincham, Hale, and Dean Row. 
Tea was aecvided in the school-room, andj about 90 partook of 


it. Thechapel was crammed by six tage forms being arranged 
down the aisle and in the porch, while others, unable to get in, 


listened outside under the windows. 
to £21 6s. 44%d., a much larger sum than ever before received. 
The had been tastefully decorated with flowers by the 
Misses Greg, and during the day many of the visitors inspected 
___ the recently-erected tablets in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs, 
Greg, of Norcliffe, and of the Rey. John Colston. 
_-Tavistock.—The children belonging to the Sunday school had 
annual treat on Wednesday, the 23rd ult., at Caseytown, 
residence of Mrs. Cunliffe. After the children had been 
duly ; -d with an abundant supply of good things, a large 
‘number of the visitors partook of an excellent tea, which well 
Eve the high reputation of visitation teas at Tavistock, 
‘The weather was brilliantly fine, and the tables were placed on 
beneath the lage Y branches of the fine trees which 
much to the beauty of the place. Among the visitors 
Rey. A. Hood, who is staying in the neighbourhood for 
of his health, — Mrs. Hood; rat a a Jones, 
Devonport. During the evening several hundred persons 
were present, and the proceedings of thie day were much enlivened 
by the e: oa music of a band under the direction of Mr. H. 
4 t ae - 
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| MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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the Editors.—When I proposed, at the meeting of the special 
ttee of the College, which was held to consider the draft 
prepared for the purpose by its sub-committee, to substitute 
ne which was appended to that draft the Scheme II. 
I made it a part of my suggestion that there should be 
the report some special considerations in support of this 


"a are nia 


‘report was adopted by the committee, and has 
amongst the trustees of the College, 
ed. But asI think an erroneous impression will be 
the following fact is also understood, I venture to 

; t, to the effect that the draft report be 
J along with the special considerations and Scheme II., 
rejected only by the casting vote of chairman, one-half (6) of 
her membe: of the committee having voted for the recon- 


paper is still only m wate draft 
s the tna: all 
_ R. D. Darsisutre. 


nittee 


and such, of course, if not plainly declared to be sufficient, is at 
any rate accompanied by no really earnest charge upon young 
men to occupy themselves on collateral subjects, and least of 
all upon genuine training and solid learning with regard to the 
highest branches of human culture—philosophy and religion. 

Nevertheless, the is one of restless activity of research and 
speculations in these directions. On every side men of large and 
small accomplishments, thoughtful and superficial men of business 
and of letters, questioning lawyers, theologians more or less 
learned, and preachers of every type are pouring forth the results 
of study and of thought, their questions, their paradoxes, their 
smpeals i while, to add to the confusion, all these obtain a wider 

ublication than the world has ever seen, and are promiscuously 
aid in floods before not only those whose cultivation may be 
supposed to render them able to examine such matters with fully 
qualified attention, but before a public wide-spread anxiety to 
know, of eager impatience to question, and of singular incompe- 
tence to form any really sound judgment. 

In every school of thought the truth is being sought for with 
passionate and too often obviously untrained energy. In every 
church the old antagonism of authority and free thought is renew- 
ing itself with conscientious or licentious earnestness, with equal 
mpenehy outraging on the one hand liberty and on the other 
order, 

These questions of philosophy and religion are, of all with 
which education and culture concern themselves, unquestionably 
the most important. They lie at the bottom of all real advance 
in mental, moral, and spiritual development, and affect the very 
life of every individual and the future of every community. 

The committee are painfully conscious of the pressing need at 
the present day of more systematic information and of better dis- 
ciplined thought than commonly prevail, not only for the divines 
of the new generation who have to aid the aspiration of less 
specialised inquirers, but for the laymen, whose more active and 
varied experience and daily increasing range of interests con- 
tinually tend to make them less humble followers of such guides. 

The want affects with peculiar urgency the students for the 
ministry and the rising laymen of a community which on prin- 
ciple abstains from directing the opinions of men, but which is 
distinctly and most gravely unfaithful alike to principle and to 
duty if it does not spend itself in furnishing them with the qualifi- 
cations and the means for cultivated private judgment. The 
committee believe that they do not overstate the case against 
those who loyally support the devotion of the College to the cause 
of free learning and free teaching, when they charge the pre- 
sent generation, at least, of them with too great laxity in 
attention to the duty they have just defined. There is too much 
reason for owning that, from various causes, the younger lay- 
men of the community which supports the College are now left 
to a degree (which it would be hard to defend from a stigma 
of disgrace) unfurnished and unfortified for or against the science 
or sciolism of the day. It is not the least of the evils to which 
they allude that the intercourse of the laymen who go to college 
with the students who are preparing to devote themselves to the 
self-denying ordinances of the ministry should have been allowed 
to fall into disuse. It is questionable, whether ground so lost 
can now be recovered; but it is at least the duty of the College 
to do what it can to seek to regain it. The committee conceive 
that the College will gravely err if it attempts to confine its 
energy to the function of training professional ministers, and it 
will in fact confess its failure if, now that the opportunity of a 
new departure seems to be laid before it, it consents formally 
to contract its work, and deliberately abandons the responsibility, 
which its great powers and large means of intellectual, moral, 
and religious culture lay upon it. The deliberate refusal of 
University College to admit any theological or religious subjects 
within its scheme of education is not only in itself a grave offence 
against true education in its higher sense; but, supplying, as 
that institution does, an ostentation of completeness without them, 
that exclusion actually habituates its youth to be content with, to 
exult in a training singularly unequal to the demands of perfect 
manhood. On the other hand the allurements of the older 
universities tempt many parents to send their sons where they 
know they must be exposed at once to the earnestness of a dis- 
trusted and unacceptable form of theological and religious influ- 
ence, and to the more subtle temptations of the scepticism, the 
agnosticism, or the influence of the dissatisfied and unregulated 
revolt against orthodoxies of the cleverer or stupider of their new 
asssciates, 

The college has before its eyes men, whom it ought to help, 
misled into indifference at London, or abandoned to neglect or 
seduction at Oxford or Cambridge. So much for its own flock. 

But at the present day the committee believe that the very 
character of the College lays upon it another and most weighty 
responsibility. While every other educational body in the 
country has to deal with free inquiry and private judgment as 
seditious or revolutionary, or at least to recognise them as here- 
tical and dangerous, the College alone can encourage the study 
of philosophy, theology, and religion as the highest duty of the 
student, and the cultivation of conscientious "private opinion as 
the crown of university accomplishment. While other bodies 
are denying or at best irregularly striving after emancipation, 
Manchester New College, which is free, can at once offer for 
guidance its habitual pursuit of truth, its upright recognition of 
honest independence. At London its lessons and its aims are 
ignored and discredited. At the older universities the national 
thoroughness and conscience has in theory, at least, and toa 
great extent in practice, maintained the nobler view of the 
teachers’ obligation and the students’ development, As. long as 
those institutions were still {under the sole influence of the 
national Church their ideal of education, however narrow, was a 
true one, The clergy were trained there, and with them the 
men amongst whom they were to live and work in after life, 
whilst these were subjected toa suitable religious influence in asso- 
ciation with the young divines. However seriously the incon- 
sistency of uniformity with culture and freedom has rendered the 
scheme practically inoperative, the University conception of 
theological and religious training as a necessary part of a con- 
sistent and worthy preparation of the duties of fatherhood, and 
citizenship, and association as members of the Church of God, 
was and remains for those, who have eyes to see, the highest 
sanction of University life. 

Of late fyears the conscience of the nation, awakened in no 
small degree by the very effort to which the College has pledged 
itself, has forced the Universities to declare a nobler freedom, and 
to open their class-rooms to all who care to enter, though the 
| eg ofa reed ears is yet too strong to let them carry out 
t e : . 


eanwhile, while the University was learning to its gates, 
Bf arena, While th 


_on the other hand the public has also opened its e 

national seats of learning are no longer exclusive, solitary and 

ap is no shut out from det ration asit 

able ing to . Ifthe Universities are not yet ready 

ee committee believe that the College can afford the 

ion toa » The is open for it to move 

on to the where b= Eso the country is 

every more eagerly, 
Boy oy beak enti is at the present day the duty of the 
life ; College to lay students as well as to students for the ministry, 
a 4 Pr 

ar al i i » ° 


within and without its own circle, boldly to go where it may 
deliver its lesson in the face of the nation, where the nation can 
best learn it, 

In their judgment the College will commit the sin of the 
unfaithful servant, if it determines to bury its talent in any 
napkin, and will deserve to lose the glory of its one possession, 
“va see il given to others who have not been afraid to do their 

st. 

Of the two Universities, that of Oxford appears to be charac- 
terised by a larger reverence and a quicker enthusiasm, and it is 
probable that there the proceedings of the College would call 
_ forth most interest, and more of a quickening opposition, 
| The committee therefore offer with confidence to the Trustees, 

who have for so many years faithfully maintained the dignity of 
_ free teaching and free learning, the following scheme for a new 
| exertion on their behalf. 

If the arrangements can be completed within the next few 
| years the committee can think of no nobler celebration of the 
| College centenary than that it should have ventured its existence 

for its cause. 
| 10th June, 1879. 


THE THEOLOGY OF GOOD TEMPLARISM., 


To the Editors.—As my statement at the late Missionary 
Conference, that Good Templarism is pledged to Trinitarianism, 
was vehemently denied, will you be good enough to allow 
space for the following short extract from the letter of a friend o 
mine who was a worker in the movement till he was driven from 
it by the introduction of the rule referred to? 

“*T saw in the Unitarian Herald your summarised remarks 
anent the orthodoxy of Good Templarism. You are undoubtedly 
right, as the following quotation from the new Ritual (1877) 
under the heading of general rules clearly proves:—‘ The order 
recognises the supreme divinity of Christ, and offers prayer in 
his name.’ (paragraph 3rd).” 

It seems to me this should settle who is right in this matter,— 
Yours, &c, WILLIAM MITCHELL. 

Northfield Villas, North Road, West Gorton, 

Manchester, July 23, 1879. 


‘*THE MOTHER AND THE LITTLE BOYS.” 


To the Lditors.—The readers of the Herald owe you their 
best thanks for having made them acquainted with Mrs. B. 
Herford’s valuable paper, which have been read and appreciated 
also by mothers of a more orthodox faith; yet it was with a 
feeling of disappointment and hesitation that I gave to these the 
last paper on ‘‘ Patriotism.” For, after urging on mothers the 
duty of themselves taking a lively interest in the politics of their 
country, and of seeking to infuse their patriotic enthusiasm into 
the souls of their young sons, she adds, ‘‘If some of the women 
who write and lecture, pleading for women’s suffrage, would 
only spend the same time in teaching their sons the duties and 
responsibilities of citizens, and their daughters, by precept and 
example, to do the same for the next generation of boys, it would 
not be long before our cilies were better places than they are ; 
even in political matters, the earliest influence is the strongest.” 
There seems to me in this paragraph an inconsistency, a narrow- 
ness of spirit, and a want of charity so opposed to all that I have 
heard and known of the writer, that I cannot but think it was 
written hastily. Mrs, B. Herford must herself ow be classed 
among ‘‘the women who write and lecture,” and according to 
her own inference she would also be placed among those who 
‘* fail to teach their sons and daughters their duties as citizens,” 
Yet we know that she unites in herself the realisation of a good 
mother and a good lecturer, Why, then, has she assumed that 
other women who write and lecture, even if the subject be 
‘‘Women’s Suffrage,” are neglecting maternal duties? In the 
first place, many of the women in England and America, fore- 
most in urging their countrywomen to fulfil their fo/itical duties, 
have not been blessed with the duties of maternity; that they 
would not neglect such, their fidelity to their convictions of 
present duty is the best guarantee. And, probably, in the long 
published list of names of women members of the ‘‘ Women’s 
Suffrage Union,” the majority are those of women who, like the 
late honoured President Lady, Anna Gore Langton, are mothers 
of sons and daughters whom they have vo¢ neglected. I deeply 
regret that Mrs. B. Herford should have added the weight of her 
influence to disparage the efforts of the high-minded women and 
men who are striving to arouse women to asense of their national 
responsibilities as citizens. The term ‘ Rights” is a misnomer. 
The ‘*Women’s Duties Movements” -would be more correct. 
When a woman, by the death of husband or father, inherits 
property, she should feel that she inherits also a// the duties 
Entailed on that ownership, and its first duty is that of the 
suffrage—of voting for the good government of her country— 
the suffrage qualification being one of property only. The 
recognition of this duty seems to me to be the natural: outcome 
of that study and discussion of political history which Mrs. Her- 
ford urges. When my husband, before our marriage, told me 
that he must set aside an engagement with me in order to vote 
at an election, and, on my demurring, added that he regarded 
his duty to his country as coming before his duty to his wife, 
I felt chagrined and mortified; now that his responsibilities have 
fallen on myself, without, however, the legal fower to use that 
of voting for a Government representative, I see that he was 
right. Mrs. Herford’s married life should have educated her to 
encourage women left alone, with or without sons, to bear 
bravely the burden of labour or wealth, even the most difficult 
burden of voting wisely. —Yours, &c., A Wipow, 

Another lady writes :—Even granting that mothers are to be 
found amongst the advocates of women’s suffrage, may there not 
be occasions in the history of a nation in which it becomes the 
duty of mothers especially to say what they think, even though it 
involves the writing a paper or giving a lecture? And bre “a 
the doing this may cause some temporary interruption of the 
ordinary domestic routine, yet, ifthe object be kept clearly in 
view, a practical lesson in patriotism may be taught to the 
children by encouraging them to co-operate with the mother in 
thus icing for the moment individual convenience for the 
good of the community. ——_ i 

It is worthy of notice that amongst the objections which we 
find to women being excluded from the parliamentary franchise 
is that they are thus deprived of a stimulus to patriotism. Having 
neither part nor lot in the matter they have no inducement to 
take any interestin the ‘‘ events of the day,” and hence but com- 
patos few women take the trouble to acquire sound politica 

nowledge, and those who do might almost as well }e without 
for any increase of influence the knowledge will give them. He 
would be a brave boy who, amongst his fellows, would venture 
to quote his mother’s opinion ona political question. In nine 
cases out of ten he would be laughed to scorn for his credulity. 

Permit me to conclude by expressing entire agreement with 
most of the other points in the paper; there is so much in it 
that is thoughtful, ve, and practical, that no one can have 
read it without being tted.—Yours, &c., M. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
W.S.S.; G. H.; R. T. H., Received. 


E-xrata.—In our report last week of Hopeton- 
street, Belfast, for ‘‘ Ward” read “ Waid ;" and the 
Rev. J.C, Street was the president, not the Rev. J. J. 
Wright. 


COMING WEEK, 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. James Black, 
M.A., will preach. 

BRADWELL: Dereysuire.—On Sunday, re-opening 
services of the chapel, by the Rev. Geo. Knight, at 
2 °0 and 6 30, 

LACKLEY.—On Sunday morning, discourse on “‘ The 
Life of Dante,” by the Rev. J. Freeston. 

COLNE.— On Saturday, opening. of the new chapel, at 
3, preacher, the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A. On Sun- 
day, at 10 30 and 6, the Rev. C C. Coe. 

DUDLEY.—On Thursday, re-opening service, at 7 30, 
preacher, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-streetT.—On Sunday even- 
ing, lecture, at 6 30, by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, on 
** Thy Will be Done.” 

MIDDLETON.—On Sunday, school sermons, preacher 
at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. J. G. Slater; afternoon, at 
2 30, the Key. Joseph Freeston, 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev. Brooke Herford will preach. 


LACKPOOL.—Next Sunday, the Rev. 


Sunday Evening LECTURES, on “‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer,” by the Rev.S. A. STEINTHAL. August 3rd, 
“* Thy Will be Done.” Service at 6 30. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—On Sunday next, August 3rd, the 

Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, of Chicago, will preach 
the ANNIVERSARY SERMONS. Morning (10 45), 
** Man's Part in Evolution ;” Evening, (7.0), “* Christ's 
Help tothe Religion of the Present.” Special collections. 


IDDLETON.:..OLD--ROAD 


CHAPEL, 

The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
preached on Sunda Se ge 3rd, 1879. Morning at 
10 45, Rev. J. G. SLATER, minister elect, will address 
the scholars, nts, and friends; afternoon, at 2 30, 
Rev. JOSEP FREESTON, of Blackley; evening, at 
6 30, Rev. J. G. SLATER. Collections will be made at 
the close of each service in aid of the School Fund. 


LACKLEY: a a FREE 
H 2H 


URCH. 
Subjects ot the Rev. J. FREESTON'’S Discourses:— 
August 3rd.—Morning, “ The Life of Dante.” 
F roth.— Morning, ‘‘ The Inferno.” 
a 24th.—Morning, ‘‘ Purgatory and Paradise.” 
Service at rr. All seats free. The offertory. 


REE CHRISTIAN. CHURCH: 
STANLEY STREET, COLNE. 
OPENING SERVICES CONTINUED. 
On Sunday, Aug. 3rd, the Rey. C. C. COE, F.R.G.S. 
will preach—-morning 10 a evening 6 o'clock. 
On Wednesday, Aug. 6th, the Rev. . HARGROVE, 
M.A., of Leeds, will preach, Service at 
On Sunday, August roth, the Rev. 
WILLIAMS, of 
evening 6 o'clock. 
A Collection will be made at the close of each Service 
in aid of the Building Fund. 


UDLEY: OLD MEETING HOUSE. 
RE-OPENING SERVICES.— On Thursday, 
August 7th, a SERMON will be preached by the Rev. 
H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.S., of Birmingham. Service 
at 7 30 p.m. 

n Sunday, August roth, TWO SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. GEORGE KNIGHT, of Sheffield. 
Service at 11a.m. and 6 30 p.m. Collections will be 
mate in aid of the Improvement Fund. 


M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The Reports containing the revised regulations and 
subjects for the Examination$ commencing April 26th, 
1830, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application 
to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


7 p.m. 
S. FLETCHER 
iverpool, will preach—morning 10 30, 


\ K JANTED, for a kindly, trustworthy 
Young Woman, aged 20, a situation as UNDER 
NURSE in a Unitarian family : the neighbourhood of 
Edgbaston preferred.—Apply to Miss E. Gittins, Church 
Gate, Leicester. 
Bice any Lady recommend fora Situation 
as LAUNDRY MAID a very good Washer and 
ironer, who would be willing to assist in the house.— 
Address, stating age, wages, &c., C. D., Box 6, Staly- 
bridge. 
ANTED, for a Ereparatory Day 
School, a Trained TEACHER for thorough 
English: home and colonial school system preferred-— 
Address, Mrs. Petty, 5, Upper Talbot street, Nottingham. 
ANTED, in September, a Resident 
GOVERNESS who could teach German, French, 


Latin, Music, and Drawing : pupils under twelve : good 
perceens required.—Apply to Mrs. Dowson, Gee Cross, 
anchester. : ‘ 


tt 

WANTED, ao A a GERMAN TUTOR, 
age 26, a OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.— 

Address R. A., care of Professor Morley, 

College, London. 

O JEWELLERS.—A SITUATION 

Wanted by a Young Man : good practical working 


reek face, J. Gordon, 35, Lansdowne place, 
righton. 


University 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 


without Board: very moderate terms.—Address 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. rsd 


USIC.—Mr. THOMAS RAWSON 
(Organist of Stran eways Free Church) will 
RESUME his INSTRUCTIONS on PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, and in SINGING, on and after Monday, the 
28th inst,—Address: York Place, Higher Broughton, 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank Swawcross, Principal. 
NUTSFORD,.—Miss Ardern’s School 
will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, on 
Monday, September st. 


gee 
ASHCROFT HOUSE, GAINS. 
BOROUGH,—The Duties of the Rev. W. W. 
ROBINSON'S SCHOOL will RE-COMMENCE on 
i Mathematical 


‘Twestlay, A th. Classical end 
‘Lue: J. ROSSELL, Esq. Trin, Coll, Cambridge. 


RIDPORT.—The Rev. JOHN 
DAVIES, M.A., Receives afew BOARDERS for 
Education: Two Vacancies.—For terms apply as above. 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Aug. 15. 
ONK BRIDGE HOUSE, YORK. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, conducted by the Misses Drummond and 
Powell. Next term commences September gth. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. ‘The next quarter will begin Aug. 12th. 


IGH SCHOOL,’ STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, By the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds ; gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. 


MB: JEFFERY receives as Boarders 


Girls attending the Bath High School. Three of 
the Pupils have passed First Class in the recent Matri- 
culation Examination of the London University. The 
School will Re-open September 16th. 9, Norfolk Cres- 
cent, Bath, 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM .—Established 1864. 


Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. H. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 


Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities and for 
Businesses, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation, The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 

SCHOOL Ri-OPENS on Monday, Sept. 22nd, 1879. 


HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 


post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 
per dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport, 


Positive RELIGION.—Price One 

Penny.—‘“‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


HAT’S THE MATTER? The Paper 

read at the Conference in Essex-street Chapel, 

London, June sth, by Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A. Price 

gd., or three copies for 2s. Sent, post free, by order to 
Mr. H. Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


Prlez ss. Cloth. 


HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 

and Rawson. Contents—z. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 

and Providence. 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration. 

6. Revelation, 7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. g. Sin. 
to. Immortality. 11, Salvation. 12. Christianity. 


Price-1d.; in covers, 2d. 24pp. 


HE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations at Oldham, June roth, 1879. By Cuas. 
C, Cor, Minister of Bank-street hated, Holton: 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 
and Rawson 89, Market-street. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street; Smart 
and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, No. 44, for August. 
OM See 1) nk ee 
Price One Penny, Numerously Illustrated. 

Contents—A Bear in the Nursery; Three Words of 
Nahie he Millie Dale, or, who was the thief; Advice; 
Our Explorers—No. 3, Sir John Franklin; The Boy who 
Prevented a Railway Collision; The Bee; A Tongue in 
Every Leaf; Puzzle Bag; The Sun and the Light. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


Edited by J. PAGE HOPPS, 
‘THE TRUTHSEEKER, for August, 


contains Discourses, Lectures, Essays, &c., on 
‘Christianity and Paganism,” by Professor Upton ; 
“Satan; or, the Tragedy and Comedy‘of Superstition ;” 
“Rest for the Weary,” by the Editor; ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Murderer; or, the Second Abraham;” ‘“ Dr. 
Talmage ;” ‘‘ Our State Church, and what it is doing in 
our name ;” and on other subjects of present and per- 
manent interest. 
London: Williams and Norgate, and all booksellers. 
Theepence, monthly. ; 


Just published, Vol. VI., New Testament, II., cloth, 6s. 


HE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Drs. OORT, and HOOYKAAS, with the 

assistance of Dr. A. KUENEN. Translated from the 

Dutch with the sanction and assistance of the Authors, 

by Puirip H. Wicksterb, M.A. Vol. VI., The 
Narratives of the New Testament, I]. With Map. 


The Comptete Work in 6 Vols. cloth, 31s. 


*.* Purchasers of the early Volumes are requested to 
complete their sets without loss of time, as few copies 
remain of some of the Volumes. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Gardens, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


LONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
' central ition: near chapel.—12, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea).—MISS WOOD. 


U XTON.—Comfortable Furnished 


APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore. 


LACKPOOL.—Mrs. WOOD, Fern 


Villa, Alexandra Road, South Shore. Comfortable 
partments for Visitors. Hot, Cold, and Sea Water 


Baths on the premises. Terms on 


De ee 
Bracxpoot—Cuanninc Hovss 


ea SQUARE, 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors 
Snead sea Tariff sent on icati 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS 
“NOISES IN THE HEAD, Su 


cate Serene + 


yi elineux AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments,— 
37> JOHN DALTON STREET, 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851. 


W. Tayror, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in sold Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco, 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 
are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 
do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 
CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


ITCH ELL Ad ieee 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 

FisuinG Tackie, Lawn TENNIS, AND CRICKETING 
WAREHOUSE. 50, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS. 


SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includesthe Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casu Prices, 
66, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And at NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


Harry W ILLIAMSON, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR, 
24, KENNEDY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


R Poel Tea eter Oe ah le ag 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


4 | *“ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM—1 5, BULL STREET. 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier, respect- 
fully solicits an inspection of his Stock, which is now 
replete with the best and Choicest Goods for the Season. 

Special attention has been given to the Boys’ and 
Youths’ Department, every garment being thoroughly 
tested before being placed in Stock, and warranted to 
stand the test of hard wear. - 

15, BULL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. LATE Myers & Co. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 
W. MAUDE, 
12z, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 

N.B.—ORpDERS AND REparrs PromptLy Executen. 


ROOKES anv CO. (Successors to 
Joun Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Omamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER.  EstastisHEp 1769. 


Wautam Morris «. Co, 


*HOSIERS, & LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS, 
£65. ,2.,4.N.N, 8.0 RES os 
Ladies’ and Children’s. Underlinen, ‘Trousseaux, and 
Layettes. Outfits carefully attended to. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstastisuHep 1772. 


a Hi OLDSWORTH &. Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KinGpoM, 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. Fay BrockeELBANK, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Weggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 ewt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 ewt. Drawings on application. 


BORe mywh ae ite 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, - 


Spee eee = Pei Badge’ wba of a stainers ; 
A sE » 28. 3d., 35. 3d., 4s., 6s., 7S. 
oe 128., 245, and 30s, per a WaAStisTAXD 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstand 
toled., 15., 1s. 1d., 1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. each; ROO 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German ; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. — tw» 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldi attern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


PIANOFORTES !—Fullest C 


ompass, of | 


BROOKS DANDELION COFFEE 
1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing three Fg the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 
SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 
In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 
76, HANOVER ST,, CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorTHLEss 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


17 O hE: S Om, 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System, 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOCKE '& [sag 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
‘34 anp 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. . 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 

St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 

GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


Fo 2MiN D THOM FPS OWN 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING. BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired tc 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, , 
St. it 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now 
« one of the Best and Cheapest TRA 


RUNKS., ve eis 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 
x8in. —20in. 22in, d 
8/6 9/6 10/6 


Also a better one, the “ DEFIAN 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivet 


ain.» —2gin. 
1a/- 14/- 
Any box can be sent, 


We -aré Celebrited for SRERNE 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices so 0 ananean 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOz 


fine quality, Megs 4 matured — 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by 
recommend it for GENERAL USE 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to wh 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for 
“= eg he ted 
xcellent Wines at 24s. ani per 
JAMES SMITH & CO. Wi 
26, Market-street, Man 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool; and 28, H 


“NATIONAL” Convertible 
IDEBOTHAM A 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MA 
Illustrations and Prices on application, 
and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, } 


H OWARD’S PATENT — 
a Re oe Home erg 
e led. Cottage Or; 2 stops, knee 
pee 10 ate “School Organs fi 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


WEsses. WM. BOGG 
continue to Let PIANOFORTE 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stoo! +) OF 
monthly system of purchase. ys 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmo: 
month. Instruments taken in exch 
allowed. Tuners’sent to all -—M 

45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize | 
1862, was awarded to R, WEST 4 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEP 
TRUSS. , cee 
Deformity Instruments, ificial Lim 
ee an ae, ~ 
xpanders for round shoulders, 
Manchester. - 


Rael 


a 


Ie 


Eprs’s GLyceRInE Juyues 
Chemists ; by 


at substi 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: fret: aa tromnl 
keys: superior t Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manvuractur®é 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), Macnee 


E Re Bet 


All the Newest 


wre oo. 
Scar eed 


j Improvements 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSE rS, | = 


Obe Ghitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S, FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


Vol. XIX.—984. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1879. 


Price 1d. 


cowl. ows 3, 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


We understand that the late Silas Leigh Esq., of 
Monton, has left a legacy of £500 to the Unitarian 
‘Home Missionary Board. 


The Government bill to provide for university 
education in Ireland has passed through Committee 
without practical alteration. The Irish members have 
shown the utmost eagerness in assisting it through, and 
‘it is worthy of note that Cardinal Manning was 
conspicuous in the lobby on Wednesday. The chief 
question of debate has been that of result fees. 


_ Curiously enough, Dr. Bushnell, the American divine, 
who is very eulogistically pourtrayed in the Contem- 
_ porary by the Rey, G. S. Drew, forms the subject also 
- _ of an article in the Catholic Presbyterian; but the 
author of this paper is less encomiastic, and severely 
questions what he calls Bushnellism—the theory of 
Atonement associated with the name of the American 
____ theologian. It is an interesting piece of controversy. 


—— 


___ M. Emile Laveleye, writing to thank the Rev. Mr. 

| ‘Sciarelli for a copy the latter had sent him of the 
_ Life of Wesley, says: “My firm conviction, as you 
___ know, is that Italy can only escape the clutches of the 
heoeracy by accepting a creed harmonising better than 

_ Catholicism with liberty of conscience. To preach 
Protestantism is to do for Italy the most patriotic work 
that can be done, and I cannot but applaud your idea 
f putting into the hands of your fellow-countrymen a 


} good biography of John Wesley.” 


_ Professor Von Schulte gives in the Contemporary 
Review a very searching and discouraging view of 
religion in Germany. Probably there is more of an 
-average in these matters as respects the comparative 
Spiritual condition of different nations than is generally 
supposed; but individual observations and reports by 

competent men are always of value in such inquiries. 

It would seem from Professor Von Schulte’s article that 
_ indifferentism is spreading among Protestants, and 
_ gross superstition among Catholics. 


wid 


ee : 

; The Cambridge Independent Press reports that among 
2 statues agreed upon by the Commissioners for the 
iversity of Cambridge, and revised by some of the 
is one “most remarkable proposal for the 
f a new official in every college to be called 
sligious Instructor,” the office being preferably 
et from that of dean or chaplain. ‘The person 
d to the office of religious instructor is to be 
entitled to election to a fellowship on the first vancancy 
after his appointment. He is to retain the fellowship 

> long as holds the office of religious instructor, 
al een years’ service will be entitled to retain 
for life, even although he may cease to 


Casetie, sin leading articles on the 
ial retrenchment in India, urges the 
expenditure on the maintenance of 
in that country. . “It is as 
e most pronounced Imperial- 
professed epiitialt of 
iment, no 


Cis. at 


Replying to a deputation of clergymen who had 
memorialised him for the discontinuance of his sanction 
to the performance by regimental bands of sacred 
music on Southsea Pier on Sunday evenings, his Serene 
Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, General 
Commanding the Southern District, states—“That the 
religious convictions of any portion of the inhabitants 
should be violated by my decision is much regretted 
by me; but, unless these convictions are shown to be 
founded on something more substantial than prejudice 
or custom, it is hardly to be expected that I should 
interfere in what I conscientiously believe to be an 
innocent and rational manner of enjoying the summer 
Sabbath evenings by those whose avocations do not 
admit of their frequenting the pier on other occasions.” 
The deputation, in an answer they have transmitted, 
dated from St. Jude’s Vicarage, Southsea, express 
profound grief that his Serene Highness “should 
continue to give permission to a course which we are 
conscientiously convinced is wrong in itself, contrary 
to the Word of God, and fraught with the gravest peril 
to the best interests of the community.” 


The Bishop of Peterborough, referring to a letter of 
Bishop Piers Claughton on the subject of the “Note” 
which the Southern Convocation have proposed to 
annex to the Athanasian Creed, writes to the Z7mes:— 


Judging from the communications I am daily receiving since 
the publication of my letter, the number of those who feel as I 
do in this matter, and their position in the Church of England, 
are quite considerable enough to entitle their feelings to some 
consideration, if, indeed, numbers have anything to do with the 
decision of a question of conscience. One of these—a clergyman 
whose orthodoxy and learning Bishop Claughton would, I am 
sure, be the first to recognise—writes to say ‘‘ihat should this 
rubric ever become law he would be forced to consider whether 
he could remain in the ministry of our Church.” I must say 
that it seems to me rather hard that such men as the writer of 
the above sentence should be expelled from the Church of 
England, not because they refuse to subscribe or to repeat their 
subscription to the Athanasian Creed and the Eighth Article, 
but because they are unable to accept the brand-new interpretation 
of these which happens to approve itself to the dominant party 
in Convocation for the time being. Those who are thus attempt- 
ing to thrust their interpretation of a Creed down the throats of their 
brethren might do well to remember that this process of explaining 
away Creeds by explanatory rubrics—which themselves stand 
sorely in need of explanation—may have hereafter applications of 
which they little think. There are clauses in the Athanasian Creed 
more precious than the damnatory ones, and there are other parties 
in the church than that which now has the upper hand. The 
time may come—no one would deplore it more than I should— 
when those who are now so eager to append //ez7 interpretation 
clause to a Creed may have reason to exclaim— 

Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam. 


The Convocation of York gave up a whole day last 
week to a discussion on what is to be done with the 
Athanasian Creed. The Rev. C. P. Peach brought 
forward a motion declaring that no explanatory note 
was required, and that no action of Convocation ought 
to diminish the frequency of the use of the creed. No 
inclination was shown to support the motion, and it 
was withdrawn. The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Light- 
foot) then moved a resolution in favour of rendering 
optional the recital of this formula in public. worship. 
The Dean of Chester and the Bishop of Manchester 
thought the simplest plan would be to expunge 
altogether the rubric preceding the Creed, and _ pro- 
posed an amendment to that effect. ‘The Archbishop 
of York also spoke in favour of a modification of the 
existing use of the creed. Ultimately the Bishop of 
Durham’s motion was cayried in the Upper House by 
3 votes to 2, and rejected in the Lower by 34 to 8; 
whilst the Dean of Chester’s amendment was also 
carried in the Upper House by 3 to 2, and rejected in 
the Lower by 30 to 13, The Upper House, therefore, 
carried both resolution and amendment, while the 
Lower House would have nothing to do with either. 
In this curious condition of things a member of the 
Lower House asked the position of the debate, and 
the President replied, amidst much laughter, “ At 
present we have passed nothing. We have only the 
word ‘ That.’” 


The Rey. Dr. Rigg, ex-president of the Wesleyan 
Conference this-week, has untaken to expound the 
Wesleyan idea of salvation to a Birmingham Congrega 
tion. He said—“Some of them had held that the only 


way by which anything could be known about salvation 


was by what they called a certain assurance, a peculiar, 


special and preternatural assurance given to man that 
his name would be found in the ‘Book of Life.’ It 
was not a consciousness that God was stirring in his 
soul, not a consciousness that he had the Holy Ghost 
within him, and that the fruits of the.spirit were 
blossoming forth in his life; not a consciousness that 
held up every operation of this life, and every circum- 
stance of his being with a heavenly illumination; but 
it was a preternatural private assurance which the man 
thought had come to himself that his name would be 
in the Book of Life at last. Now that was a doctrine 
which had been imputed to Methodists, but they said 
that salvation was a present blessing, a present life. 
They believed it was God’s life in man’s soul felt 
exercised, and manifesting itself This was the 
doctrine which corresponded with the Methodist 
economy, and it was this conscious salvation which 
influenced them in their class meetings and various 
gatherings.” What will the Rev. Richard Roberts, after 
his utterance in the Wesleyan Chapel at Derby, about 
crucifying Christ because we deny his divinity and 
regard him as a very good man, have to say to this? 
Goodness of life—‘“God’s life in man’s soul felt 
exercised and manifesting itself’—in opposition to 
“‘preternatural assurance” sounds very much like the 
Unitarian idea of salvation. Is Methodistic Theology 
progressive after all? 


The Jenny Geddes Incident and its Lessons were 
thus referred to by Dean Stanley in a recent sermon in 
Westminster Abbey on the Prayer Book :— 


On this the seventh Sunday after Trinity, an extraordinary 
scene once took place in the chief church of the city of Edinburgh, 
which makes the day and the sefvice for ever famous. On the 
seventh Sunday after Trinity, in the month of July, 1637, the 
English liturgy was read for the first and last time in the National 
Church of Scotland. It had been forced upon the Scottish 
people by the imprudence and the haste of England, and its 
prayers were received as the symbol of an alien church and a 
superstitious religion, and the congregation became more and 
more excited as the service proceeded, and at last, as the Dean 
of Edinburgh read the collect, in which we joined to-day, ‘‘ Lord 
of all power and might,” an old woman threw a stool at his 
head, the church became the scene of general uproar, and from 
that day to this the English liturgy has never been read in the 
National Church of Scotland—not even in the time of Charles IT. 
The incident is worthy of reflection. It shows the folly of 
thrusting upon a reluctant people forms of worship, however 
excellent, with which they are not familiar. It shows, also, how 
greatly these fierce asperities are softened by time, for although 
the English Prayer-book has never been adopted by the Church 
of Scotland since that day, hostility towards it has almost passed 
away, and I myself have read again and again in Scottish 
churches the very collect which almost cost the Dean of Edinburgh 
his life. The Dean then proceeded to show how many useful 
improvements could be introduced into the Prayer-book, con- 
demning the rule which prevented the burial service being read 
over ‘‘the most saintly member of the Society of Friends or the 
most innocent child of a Baptist.” 


“How and Why God Punishes” was the subject of 
a sermon preached in Glasgow Cathedral on Sunday 
last by the Rey. Dr. Story, of Roseneath. Dr. Story 
said :— 


The fear of hell has in reality little force. If it had living 
power it would conquer sin, as it does not. The only power that 
does that is the love of God—the only power that can quicken 
to love and to goed works. The fear of hell never made a man 
charitable, gentle, forbearing, pure in heart, unselfish, and self- 
sacrificing, and it never will. These who look to it as a motive 
for the Christian life do not understand wherein that life consists. 
Now, as regards this question of the everlastingness of sin’s 
punishment, it seems after all a strange one to push into the fore- 
front of religious discussion. It is one that cannot have a 
primary interest for a mind possessed with a living faith in God, 
“*Sball not the Judge of all the earth do right?” Is it not our 
first business to strive against sin as best we may, and leave the 
matter of its punishment to Him in whose righteousness we trust? 
It will get what it deserves—no more, no less. It will get what 
is best fitted to quell and quench it. God’s heart can never 
change towards the sinner or towards his sin. He must always 
love the one and hate the .other, and deal with the sin he hates 
so as to do good to the sinner he loves. If sin’s punishment is to 
be eternal it only means that sin is to be eternal—that it is to be 
possible for a human soul so as to harden itself against the love 
of God as never to be softened, never to be won over from 
enmity to love, from estrangement to reconciliation, Whether 
that is possible or not God knoweth. He has not revealed it to 
us. But what he has revealed is His eternal purpose of goodwill 
towards men—the reality of that eternal righteousness which 
is neither indulgent nor revengeful, but which follows all 
transgression with its proper penalty and discipline—the reality 
of that eternal love which is not, like human love, content with 
something short of the highest good and blessedness of the 
object loved, and which can therefore never rest here or hereafter 
from its labour of love until that supreme end be reached. If we 
walk in the light of these truths of the Gospel of Christ we shall 
neither misunderstand our Father's character nor through fear of 
this wrath be ‘‘all our lifetime suliject to bondage.” 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
MY NEIGHBOUR’S BABY. 


Across in my neighbour’s window, 
With its drapings of satin and lace, 
I see, ’neath its flowing ringlets, 
A baby’s innocent face. 
His feet in crimson slippers, 
Are tapping the polished glass, 
And the crowd in the street look upward, 
And nod and smile as they pass. 


Just here in my cottage window, 

~ Catching flies in the sun, 

With a patched and faded apron, 
Stands my own little one. 

His face is as pure and handsome 
As the baby’s over the way, 

And he keeps my heart from breaking 
At my toiling, every day. 


Sometimes when the day is ended, 
And I sit in the dusk to rest, 

With the face of my sleeping darling 
Hugged close to my lonely breast, 

I pray that my neighbour’s baby 
May not catch heaven’s roses all, 

But that some may crown the forehead 
Of my loved one, as they fall. 


And when I draw the stockings 
From his little weary feet, 

And kiss the rosy dimples 
In his limbs, so round and sweet, 

I think of the dainty garments 
Some little children wear, 

And that my God withholds them 
From mine so pure and fair. 


May God forgive my envy,— 
I know not what I said; 
My heart is crushed and troubled,— 
My neighbour’s boy is dead! 
I saw the little coffin 
As they carried it out to-day ;— 
A mother’s heart is breaking 
In the mansion over the way. 


The light is fdir in my window; 
The flowers bloom at my door; 
My boy is chasing the sunbeams 
That dance on the cottage floor. 
The roses of health are blooming 
On my darling’s cheek to-day, 
But the baby is gone from the window 


Of the mansion over the way. 
—Selected, 


THE PARSON’S HOLIDAY. 


Att Oldtown has been in a condition of feverish 
excitement to know whether Parson Lawrence would 
come home at the time appointed. “ His holiday was 
only for the month of August,” Deacon Suttler said, at 
the village store; “ but heaven knows but he'll stretch 
it another week, leavin’ us to pay the supply on Sunday. 
The old man’s got a bee in his bunnet, an’ ther’s no 
knowin’ where it’ll lead him.” 

Smith, the grocer, nodded emphatically as he tied 
up a pound of sugar for the Widow Potts. ‘“ It was 
your doings, deacon. City ways, city ways! Our 
pastor must be off like the others, to rest after his hard 
work. We'll have stained glass and choir boys next. 
Rest, indeed! Writing two bits of sermons a week! 
If he’d stood behind the counter shovelling out coffee 
and sugar the year round!” ‘The Widow Potts said 
nothing, but she thought of her year of drudgery over 
the sewing machine, and the parson’s work seemed 
very light to her indeed. She “could have stood up 
and talked for an hour twice a week if she had had 
the college edication,” she said at home. “ Talkin’ of 
the laws of the Jews, and the old Romans and pro- 
phecies! There’s mighty small amount of food for my 
soul in such talk, anyhow.” There were many more 
of the congregation who, when they saw the parson’s 
grey head among the passengers in the old red coach, 
remembered it was Saturday night, and wondered when 
he meant to write his next day’s sermon. He always 
took half the week to write one. 

When the parson went away in the red coach his 
heart was heavy within him. The other passengers 
kept aloof from the gloomy old man with his meek 
eyes and sharp, tired voice. He had not been oui of 
the Oldtown circuit for ten years. It was the new 
member, Porter, who had given him the money for 
this holiday. “Go find some grist for the mill,” he 
said, “otherwise it will grind nothing but dust.” 
Grist? It occurred to the old man for the first time 
in his life that something more was needed for his 
work than earnest endeavour and prayers. His salary 
was too small for him to buy books or curfént litera- 
ture. His reading was confined to a small theological 
library which he had owned for years, and a weekly 
religious newspaper. Year in an] year out he talked 
with the half-dozen brethren and sisters of his own 
church, and the dozen families outside. He knew 
every crook and cranny of their characters, as they 
did his ; they were exaggerated in each other’s eyes as 
bugs in a microscope. They shaped and measured all 
the great Christian graces ty their own inch rule. 
Charity was represented by the annual fair in the 
lecture-room for the cause of missions, and Faith by 
the vigour with which they sent all the world outside 
of their own sect to perdition. Vague rumours reached 
them of great movements in this religious body and 


| he said. 
| it will do me good to be a boy again.” 


that, but Sister Potts and Brother Suttler only shook 
their heads and talked of the unregenerate. The 
Evil Spirit was typified to the village by drunken old 
Drum, who was a very unhopeful case it is true, but 
still human. 

There was a good deal of discussion as to where 
the parson should go for his holiday. Many of the 
brethren wished that he should improve it by making 
a collecting tour, begging money for a new steeple; 
others recommended some of the large religious 
gatherings at the seashore or mountains; but the | 
parson, once awakened by the word “grist,” took the | 
matter into his own hand. “I am going a-fishing,” 
*T used to go fishing when I was a boy, and | 
So he went 
fishing, tramped over the mountains, stood to the waist 
in water, forgot his trout as he looked up to the great 
heights, or listened to the thunder among them. The | 
petty gossip and carking, mouldy cares of the village 
slipped away from his mind, and left it fresh and free. 
It seemed to him that he could hear now, in the 
thunder in the solemn height, in the movement of the 
little wind-flower in the grass, the words of his 
gracious Master, “Be not afraid; it is 1” He 
never had heard them in the mouldy books or 
weekly newspaper. He tied up his rod and line, and 
went to a little seaside watering-place. There were 
not more people there than in his own village, but 
they were of many different kinds. There were Jews, 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Friends. He threw him- 
self into all their fun and work, and, as far as he could, 
into their thoughts. It was a genial, jolly time. He 
discovered some good, gracious woman, some clever 
fellow, every day. He awoke every morning with fresh 
astonishment that there were so many good people in 
the world. Some of them, whose names were akin to 
Atheism in his creed, were devout, God-fearing men 
and women, with their ideas of Him and their brother 
men based on broader, more liberal ground than he 
had ever known. 

There was a terrible accident during his stay—a 
man drowned, his wife and children left helpless ; and 
in the sudden surge of feeling which laid bare every 
heart about him in the tenderness, the humanity, the 
Christ-like pity and help which came to the widow 
and orphans, he began to understand the meaning of 
the word brother as his Master used it, not as it was 
bandied about in Oldtown. 

The parson is glad, however, to be at home again. 
He springs down from the old red stage with his eyes 
sparkling and his face so full of laughter and happiness 
that Oldtown is startled—even shocked. Oldtown is 
of a funereal turn of mind. He has so much to say— 
his heart so burns within him, that the Sabbath day 
seems all too short. ‘There is not a word of theology 
or the old Jews in it either. It is the homeliest sort 
of talk. But when they come out of church everybody 
stops to shake hands and exchange a hearty greeting. 
It is as if they had been somewhere with the fresh 
wind blowing, and the sun shining, and God Himself 
near at hand. : 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

Dante: Six Sermons. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1, Paternoster 
Square. 1879. 


Tuts book, pulsing with living thought on every page, 
is called a volume of sermons. Sermons, quotha! 
What does the author mean in using such a term in 
such a connection? Where’ is the text of Scripture 
which ought to be prefixed to each discourse? Above 
all, where is the necessary dullness to be found in this 
volume so often associated with that style of com- 
position? The author has packed his pages as full of 
thought as if his deliverances had been the result of 
long and close study; and yet his sentences breathe 
and burn with life, as if they had come from the pas- 
sionate eagerness of expression which had not had time 
to cool before they were uttered. In short, we may 
say that the book combines the good qualities of the 
sermon (a speaking), the lecture (a reading), and the 
oration (an elaborate discourse), in the old and root 
meanings of those words. As he proceeds, the author 
kindles into real eloquence; and by the classic beauty 
of his language and the poetic figures with which he 
illustrates his meaning, he shows that he has not only 
been keeping Company with a rare soul, but that he is 
also like one who has been in contact with flowers, for 
their aroma has perfumed his style; and he proves that 
he has life in himself, as well as life from his author. 
We shall be surprised if this volume does not become 
the common possession of the lovers and students of 
Dante’s immortal Comedia, 

Mr. Wicksteed divides his book into five parts. The 
first part, which takes two sermons to deal with, is a 
statement of the events and circumstances in Dante’s 
life out of which the poem arose; and in this way he 
shows us what kind of a man he was whose e i 
soul he deals with, The next three-parts deal with 
the Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven of the three-fold 
poem; and the fifth a is a sermon under the heading 
of “‘Appendix,” in which the author gives utterance to 


thoughts that are well worth pondering. In short he 
helps the reader by a wide, comprehensive view, in 
which the bewildering mass of details fall harmoniously 
into their places, just as the painter of a fine landscape 
makes an attractive whole in spite of the numerous 
objects that fill his canvass. He claims for Dante a 
high place among the poets of the world, and declares 
he is “aglow with a poet’s passionate conviction, an 
apostle’s zeal;” that he “is guided by a philosopher’s 


_ breadth and clearness of principle, a poet’s unfailing 


sense of beauty and command of emotions,” united to 
“a social reformer’s definite and practical aims, and a 
mystic peace of religious communion” (p. 4), This is 
lofty praise, and makes us wonder why Savage Landor 
should denominate him “the great master of the dis- 
gusting,” as he does in his Pextemoron, as he spells the 
word, while allowing his wonderful originality, 

The inspiration of the soul of Dante, out of which 
this marvellous poem came, was the grandest passion 
that can kindle a man’s nature—the tender, all-possess- 
ing love of a pure-hearted woman (pp. 14, 45-6); 
but it really was the love of a grand ideal which clothed 
itself in the form of Beatrice Portini to his imagination. 
That it did not partake of the nature of the passion 
that leads a man to make the woman he most highly 
honours his wife, is proved by the fact that he married 
another, and that she became the wife of another man. 
Beatrice died young, and was fixed in the sky of Dante’s 
imagination as ever fresh, fair, and pure, shining as his 
chief guiding light in the long, gloomy night of his mis- 
fortunes ; for, like our own Milton, he had fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues. Dante had a double 
sorrow at his heart—the loss of Beatrice, and his 
country’s woes. At that time Italy was filled with 
tumult and violence. It was not only that town fought 
against town, but party also fought against party in the 
same town. Montecchi and Capelleti, Bianchi and 
Veri, Monaldi and Trillippeschi, filled the fair land 
with continual strife. Dante loved his country with the 
patriot’s fervent affection, and its dissensions and 
sufferings tore at his vitals like the cruel talons of a 
wild beast. So out of the gloom of his life sprang the 
splendid poem that has made his name immortal, and 
which has been a teacher and inspirer of men for six 
long centuries. a 

In reading Mr. Wicksteed’s sermons, and turni 
again to the poem, intdé-which we had not looke 
some time, there are several things presented to us 
that are remarkable when we consider that it was 
written in the two first decades of the fou 
century. He was the precursor of the noble band of 
men who have in our own day given 


Italy its 
and so made it a nation—Mazzini, G: 


=a 7. 
Cavour. Mr. Wicksteed has a passage on 

which eloquently describes the patriotic passion whic! 
animated the heart of the poet. He says: “ He stroy 
to teach his brothers that their true bliss lay in the 
exercise of virtue here, and the blessed vision of God 
hereafter. And as a step towards this, and an essential 
part of its realisation, he strove to make Italy one in 
heart and tongue, to raise her out of the sea of pe 
jealousies into which she was plunged; in a word, to 
erect her into a free, united country, with a 1 ; 
mother tongue.” 


Dante has been called the soul of the Middle Ages, 
and his poem the quintessence of Catholicism, but say 
our author “ not in its shame, but in its 1,” tor “at 
the touch of Dante’s staff the flintest of meta- 
physical dogma yields the water of life.” Yet it must, 
we think, be acknowledged, that if its ’ 
Christian, the body of the church was pagan, as 
in its modes of worship, in its hierarchy, and its multi- 
tude of superstitious dogmas. But it must also be 
acknowledged that there is really a contrast between old 
Catholicism and modern Romanism which has given 

of the 


all power in heaven and on earth into the hand 
Pontiff, as not only supreme but also infallibl 
has left itself without appeal from his individual wi! 
At least there was room for personal and individual ce 
science in the church of the Middle Ages, which th 

is not in the church of our day. For instan 
not only places several popes in Purgatory, 
not being able to. shield from- punishment: a 
who held it; but also he describes “how he stood 
round hole in one of the circles of hell in y 3 
Nicholas III. was thrust head foremost, an¢ 
a confessor hearing the assassin’s final wor 
What modern Romanist dare to imagine 
these, even in the silent depths of his m 
confessional would drag his fatal. secret fre 
punish him accordi With Dante p 


could not shield others from the consequence 


suffers for sin from wiih, 
while in other 
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is true an allegory is an artificial production, but it 
may be so only as to its form; it may be real enough 
in its substance, and the truth of which it is made the 
channel may be the highest. Dante himself tells us 
what the subject of his poem is—“ literally it is ‘the 
state of souls after death; allegorically, ‘man as 
rendering himself liable to rewarding or punishing 
justice, by good or ill desert, in the exercise of his 
free will.’” (p. 149.) 

The reader who wishes to understand the moral 
and spiritual principles involved in the poem should 
read the last sermon first, which is given under the 
curious heading ‘“ Appendix.” Mr. Wicksteed finds 
much glorious meaning in the three-fold poem, and 
expresses what he believes to be the essence of the 
whole in a brief sentence—“Allegorically it deals 
with man, first as impenitently sinful; second, as 
penitent; last, as purified and holy. It shows us the 
requirement of divine justice with regard to these 
three states; and whether we regard them as permanent 
or transitory, as severed by sharp lines one from 
the other, or as melting imperceptibly into each other, 
as existing on earth or beyond the grave, in any case 
Dante teaches us what sentence justice must pro- 
nounce on impenitence, on penitence, and on 
sanctity.” (p. 150). 

Our space has run out, or we had much more to 
say; but we must conclude by heartily recommending 
all who wish to enjoy a really good and suggestive 
book—one pervaded by real religious principles and a 
Christian spirit—to procure and read it for themselves, 
We trust that in future editions—which we anticipate 
will be called for—there will be a good index added for 
the sake of ready reference to the contents. W. M. 


PLYMOUTH: RE-OPENING OF THE 
UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 
AFTER undergoing a thorough restoration, the Unitarian 
Chapel, Treville-street, Plymouth, was re-opened for divine 
worship on Sunday. The interior of the edifice has, for a 
considerable time past, presented anything but a pleasing 
and inviting aspect, and the Chapel Committee did not 
decide a day too soon to have the place put into a thorough 
State of repair. For this purpose it was closed several 
weeks since, and meanwhile service has been conducted 
at the adjoining Congregational Hall. On Sunday the 
work was ht to a successful termination, the chapel 
having undergone quite a transformation. The whole of 
the interior has been repaired and painted, the seats, 
: fronts, and pulpit re-varnished, and the decoration 


of the and gallery supports, although not of a very 
elaborate cter, is very pleasing. The work has been 
excellently done by Messrs. G. Widger, Son, and Co., 


painters, Tavistock. The cost will be defrayed by sub- 


Rey. William Sharman conducted the service both 
4 g and evening, and at the former preached an 
\ p te sermon from Hebrews x., 23, 25, “Let us hold 
ft ian st the profession of our faith without wavering, and let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love and good 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together,” 
_ &c. He observed, in the progress of his discourse, that 
€ were some persons who made the Word of Goda 
tradition, who made Sunday a bondage, religion a 
thing of vestments, and worship a form. There were also 
those who, in excess of reaction, would surrender the 
noble uses which Bible, Sunday, and Church had yet in 
____ their power to confer. That day he would speak only of 
; ; 
the service to human souls there was in the custom of 
public worship—the assembling of themselves together. 
They met that morning in a chapel renovated, cleansed, 
and beautified—in a chapel made in some degree fitter to 
___ lend its silent help to raise the tone of their devotions and 
make more effective their endeavours to gain instruction 
for the performance of their daily duty. By their care for 
that place of worship they seemed ‘to say that they were 
‘not unmindful of its services; that they were not untouched 


__ by its memories; that 
In heaven are kept their eee yows, 


ok "Their dast endears the 
at capt | » ‘ 
Such memories, the memories of the men, who laid, two 
_ hundred years ago, in faithful suffering and brave and 
tancy, the foundations of their church, and of 
the men who, following them, bore the brunt of the fight 
for right and equal laws in evil days, and of the men who, 
later still, in more peaceful and happy days, lived fair and 
honourable lives, doing gre and witnessing for truth, 
ig a short time with civic virtues and blessing with 
ure affections holy homes—these memories told them 
gre than words could of the worth of assembling 
uer as they were wont to do. _ For it was there in 
irs of instruction, meditation, and worship, that 
t the | which made them wise in 
then wisdom was needed—that th 
‘ation that made them brave to bear all 
nd hatred of an evil age. 
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amid the perils of the sea repeated a prayer whose words 
he learnt in that building, but whose meaning he dis- 
covered only then while winds were howling and waves 
breaking. Better still they would learn how the lessons 
of that place had saved the merchant from dishonour, had 
made civic life just and true. For two hundred years 
men had met within the walls of which these were the 
successors, and the outcome of their meeting had been 
grace, mercy, and peace. Did they think they, too, 
could live that life. without use of the means that 
matured and fed it? If they could, it was because holy | 
habits and noble impulses had, because of the true life of 
generations gone before, become part of their very nature. 
That might be enough for them, though he asked leave to 
doubt it. Yet, if it was so with them, the world would 
not end with them, and the generations to follow would 
need the means they would neglect. They assembled at 
that place of worship for a twofold purpose, first, to receive 
instruction, and secondly, to unite in worship. In common 
with the majority of Protestant Dissenters they attached, 
he feared, chief importance to the first purpose, and they 
were also rather apt to think that the instruction should 
be of a definite theological character. It was plainly | 
necessary that the great facts of religious history should . 
be frankly spoken of—that no fact should be hidden or | 
shunned. But so long as the facts were fairly stated very | 
wide liberty should be accorded to any view taken of them, | 
They had, he thought all along while protesting against 
Sectarianism been themselves too sectarian. So long as 
he had full liberty to receive or to accept, he cared only 
that his teacher was a good teacher. Far more important 
than their theological differences was the instruction they 
should receive in those great principles of practical religion 
they held in unison with every section of the Church of 
Christ. Their service of worship was a very simple 
and noble one—one calculated to give expression to 
Catholic religious thought, and to prove uplifting to 
aspiring souls. Psalms, poems, and prayers had done 
more for the world than any teaching.» If they did not 
know these things, he invited them to make experiment of 
them. Doing so they would find how the “assembling of 
ourselves together” would provoke to love and to good 
works and help them to hold fast the profession of their 
faith without wavering. 


THE HUGUENOTS: THE REFORMATION 
IN FRANCE. 
REY. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
Il. 


But the new spirit of inquiry was strenuously opposed. 
The Court and the College of the Sorbonne used their great 
influence to arrest and destroy it. The clergy were so cor- 
rupted that for them religion had no restraints; they were so 
illiterate that they could not defend their principles; they 
were so debased that they appealed to the worst passions 
of the people, and implored the magistracy and the Court 
to suppress what they deemed heresy and what they had 
not the ability or the knowledge to prove untrue. ‘They 
adopted the favourite weapon of ecclesiastics, who have 
always appealed to the civil power to make up by the 
sword what they themselves lacked in moral and intellec- 
tual power against a dreaded faith. The sovereign, 
Francis I., the princes, the nobles, and the clergy, 
were all of one mind in favour of fire and slaughter. 
In Francis I., a profligate prince who has obtained among 
historians more favour than he deserves, the Reformers 
found their most determined and most barbarous enemy. 
He forbade the printing of their books; he confiscated their 
property; he caused many of them to be burnt alive. The 
Bishop of Meaux yielded to the first storm, though it is 
not known how far he abjured. In 1533 Calvin was com- 
pelled to fly from Paris to escape martyrdom. In 1 540 
appeared the famous edict of Fontainbleau, which ordered 
the vigorous hunting-down of heretics. This was followed 
two years later by letters-patent, commanding every 
authority in the kingdom to execute prompt judgment, so 
that the new heresy might be destroyed root and branch. 
The victims of these persecutions were not a few. The 
last years of the King’s life were given up to barbarity. 
Three years before he died—namely, in 1544—he entered 
into a compact with Charles of Spain to root out heresy 
within their respective dominions; and the diabolical 
bargain was solemnly drawn out and ratified as a formal 
treaty. Upon the Vaudois of Provence, who had become 
subjects of Francis I. by conquest, was opened a merciless 
crusade. Their winsome meekness and simplicity, their 
quiet and peaceful piety, and their remarkable industry, 
might have spared them; but their tenets inflamed the 
anger and their prosperity excited the cupidity of the 
priests, through whose influence an edict of extermina- 
tion was passed against them by the Parliament of 
Aix; and after some delay the King, in an evil 
hour, consented to its execution. They addressed a 
petition to him, but he replied that he did not burn 
Lutherans throughout his whole kingdom of France to 
keep a preserve of them among the Alps; and he advised 
the Government to make them conform to the Romish 
Church or punish them for their contumacy. The 
sword of fanaticism was soon unsheathed. Twenty-two 
villages were burned and their inhabitants massacred. 
Houses were razed, woods cut down, gardens destroyed, 
and a beautiful and fruitful country everywhere desolated 
and ruined. 

The heart sickens at the recital of the cruelties inflicted 
upon this gee" wr At the village of Mérindol 
every person was killed except a poor idiot, who gave a 
soldier two crowns to save his life; but the General of the 
army flung the money to his captor, and then shot the 
lad with his own hand. At Chabriéres the men surrendered 
on promise of their lives being spared, and then were 
murdered as they came out unarmed. The women were 
confined in a barn, the barn was set on fire, and as the 

creatures ran out they were thrust back into the 
at the poi 


| the Huguenots. 
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Protestant sermon. Some of the number were sentenced 
to Imprisonment for life; fourteen of them were tortured, 
and then burned in the market-place; and a celebrated 


preacher of the time declared that it was necessary to 
believe that these fourteen helpless beings, for the crime 
of hearing a discourse on the doctrines of Calvin, were 
suffering in endless perdition; and that if an angel came 


from heaven to affirm that it was not so, he must not be 
listened to, “for God would not be God if he did not damn 
them eternally.” 

Francis I. was succeeded by his son, Henry II. Good- 
natured, lively, and courageous, Henry, without inheriting 
either the talents or the dignity of his father, resembled him 
in many points, and, like him, was one of the handsomest 
men of his time. He was married to Catherine, daughter 
of the famous Lorenzo de Medici—a talented, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous woman,-who had as yet displayed none 
of those evil qualities which were destined afterwards to 
raise up for her so detestable a reputation. She could 
not, however, have a better stimulus for the development 
of those qualities than the conduct of her husband. 
Henry continued his father’s policy of severity towards 
It was in his time that the Edict of 
Chateaubriand gave cognisance of the crime of heresy to 
the civil and ecclesiastical judges, so that, in violation of 
all justice, the accused, though acquitted by one tribunal, 
might be condemned by the other. It expressly forbade 
anyone to intercede in their behalf; it cut off the right of 
appeal against the judgment; it gave one third of the 
property of the accused to the informer; it confiscated to 
the King the estates of all who had fled from France; it 
absolutely prohibited the sending to the fugitives of both 
money and letters ; and finally, it imposed on all suspected 
persons the obligation of producing a certificate of Catholic 
orthodoxy. 

What was the purpose of this atrocious piece of legisla- 
tion? Henry II., who had resigned himself in his body 
and soul, in his politics and his religion, not to his wife 
but to the beautiful and fascinating Diana of Poitiers, was 
incapable of religious earnestness. The grand object of 
his intolerant legislation was not so much the suppression 
of the doctrines as the securing of the property of the 
Protestants. The priests stuck at nothing to obtain the 
goods of their prosperous neighbours. Ecclesiastics have 
always greedily clutched at property. They have educated 
themselves out of all “scruples of conscience” as to the 
means of getting it; they have freely used the doctrine of 
the devil and of a material eternal hell to extract it from 
the weak and the dying; they have promised a safe 
passage to heaven to win it; and when by such means 
they have gained it, they have solemnly averred that it 
was a voluntary gift of pious souls, and held it fast in 
their hands to the last. But the Edict of Chateaubriand 
was not enough. It was demanded by the then Pope, 
Paul IV., that the Inquisition be established in France ; 
and with a mean servility which has been the only quality 
of many kings, Henry consented. In 1557 the Pope sent 
a Bull, and Henry confirmed it with an Edict. But, to 
their eternal honour, the Parliament of Paris stood firm. 
In vain did the King insist upon it ; all his violence was 
spent to no purpose. A large party in the Parliament 
affirmed that there were both injustice and impolicy in the 
persecution of the Protestants. 

There was impolicy, for the numbers of the Reformed 
were rapidly increasing. The measures of persecution 
promoted by Francis I, and Henry II., though severe and 
general, failed to check—they rather accelerated—the 
progress of the new faith. Men of all classes, the noble, 
the peasant, men of letters, lawyers, soldiers, even priests, 
were won over by the zeal and energy, the fidelity and’ 
fortitude of the Reformed. Several large provinces, and 
the most considerable cities in the kingdom—Bourges, 
Orleans, Rouen, Lyons, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, 
and La Rochelle—were peopled with the Huguenots 
during the reign of Henry. It has been calculated that 
they then amounted “to nearly one-sixth of the population, 
and the very ¢/ite of it, too.” The people of the Z¥ers 
Etat who were best instructed, and the most intelligent 
artisans, joined their ranks. “Especially,” with great 
naiveté says a historian devoted to the Catholic side, 
“painters, watchmakers, goldsmiths, booksellers, printers, 
and others who, in their craft, have any nobleness of 
mind, were easily surprised.” Others only joined the 
Calvinists-in secret, but were recognised in public by their 
modest demeanour. It was considered, says the historian 
Dr. Félice, “the most flourishing and the purest era of 
the French Reformation.”* Some idea of the area of 
Protestantism may be gathered from Beza’s declaration 
that the King must destroy entire cities or make some 
concession to the reformed faith. Some idea of the purity 
and nobility of the lives of the Protestants is afforded by 
Catherine, Henry’s wife, who sarcastically declared that 
she had “a mind to turn to the new religion to pass fora 
pious woman and a prude.” 

These facts impressed upon a large party in the Par- 
liament of Paris that persecution was bad policy, if not 
something worse; and instead of yielding to the Pa 
Bull and the royal Edict for the institution in France of that 
infernal machine, the Inquisition, they demanded from 
Henry a National Council to settle the religious differ- 
ences. “It is no small matter,” said Dubourg, the head of 
the Liberal party “to condemn those who, from the flames, 
call on the name of Jesus.” The King was infuriated at 
this spirit of tolerance. Dubourg was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to be burnt. One Catholic writer, Mézeray, 
says that “his execution inspired many with the per- 
suasion that the faith for which so upright and intelligent 
aman could go to the scaffold could not be a bad one.” 
Another Catholic author, Florimand de Remond, then a 
student in the University of Paris, “owns that everybody 
in the colleges was melted to tears, that they pleaded his 
cause after his death, and that his pile did more harm 
than a hundred Protestant ministers could have done 
with their sermons.” The King declared that he would 
see Dubourg burn with his own eyes; but before that day 
came Henry II., in the year 1559, died from a wound in 
the eye inflicted at a tournament. 


My eel the Protestants of France. By G. De Félice, D.D. 
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= WHEN IT RAINS. 


MRS, S. M. B, PIATT. 


Do?—like the things in the garden; oh, 
Just keep quiet a while and grow, 


It shuts its wings ; 
Do you hear? It sings. 


Do?—like the lilies. Let it beat, 
Nestle below it, and be sweet. 


Do?—like the bird. 
And waits for the sun. 


The WUnitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 


tis power. 
Wittram Evitery CHANNING 


THE MESSAGE OF THE SPIRIT TO THE 
CHURCH.* 
This is the title of a discourse preached before “the 
Association of the Irish Non-subscribing Presbyterians 
and other Free Christians,” in June last, in the York- 
street Church, Belfast, by the Rev. Davin THomPson, 
of Dromore; and we wish we could persuade all 
those to whom it was specially addressed to cherish 
its spirit and to follow out its confessions in all rela- 
tions of their organisation, internal and external. 
It is a timély and really temperate setting forth 
of the principles of religious freedom and fellow- 
ship from a platform that has of late years been 
the arena of distressing contention; and it is at 
the same time a judicious and wise plea for “a 
little more love in the heart and less talk about 
it”—more work, and more of the Master’s spirit in 
our working. ‘ What,” said the preacher,“ shall put 
away the petty feuds and strifes, the personal rivalries 
and jealousies, that mar our peace and prosperity, and 
make the dividing lines so sharp and distinct? I 
know not anything that will do it save a deeper and 
fuller spiritual life. While we talk of allegiance and 
love to Curist, do we cherish and exhibit the spirit 
of Curist—while we boast of our free thought, is it 
only’ to think unkindly and uncharitably of one 
another—while we label one another as old school and 
new school, Conservative and Liberal, do we not 
‘sometimes forget that underneath all these outward 
manifestations, the real religious spirit is the prime 
concern, and-if we have it not, vain, indeed, is our 
boasting?” With earnestness we would ask the 
members of the Association, and of all our Irish 
societies to listen to this plea for “work 
together” in the promotion of a holy cause. Mr. 
‘THompson adds:—“I think our churches have not 
lost, and will not lose, their allegiance to CHRIST. 
‘There may,be temporary backsliding or estrangement, 
here and there individuals may be found who use ex- 
pressions to which many of us are unaccustomed, and 
who place Jesus in a line with the other great religious 
teachers of the past. It is often only a difference of 
phraseology. In the great underlying sentiments I do 
not think there is, after all, so much difference among 
us. The vast maajority still look reverently to Curist, 
and regard Him as ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life’-—the Spiritual Guide and Leader of their souls.” 
We have noticed of late years here and there in 
this country a disposition to introduce a discordant 
spirit into our church life, on theological grounds. 
‘The responsibility of a course like this is very great, 
but we doubt not that our English ministers and 
laity will be wise enough to preserve the traditions of 
Free Churches, and say firmly and unmistakably sis 
shall not be. If we toy with the spirit of evil counsel it 
will in the end recoil upon us. Mr. THOMPSON says :— 
“I suppose we all believe in the divine Father- 


hood, and what necessarily flows from it, human: 


brotherhood. I suppose we all accept the spiritual 
leadership of Curist, whatever our individual views of 
his nature and character may be; and that he shows 
us better than any other the way of duty here and the 
way to heaven hereafter. We all regard him with 
affection and reverence, and gratefully acknowledge 
disciplieship to him, and look to him as our leader, 
guide, and saviour. And so with regard to human 
nature, the Bible, salvation, immortality. We may 


“A discourse published by M‘Caw, Stevenson, and Orr, Belfast. 
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have different ways of expressing ourselves. Our 
phraseology may be diverse, but underneath, behind 
differing forms and sounds, in the great deeps, there is 
substantial unity. And so I agree with those who hold 
it is possible to have religious communion with per- 
sons whose doctrinal views we do not accept. Why, 
it may be asked, should personal feeling be at times so 
intense and so bitter? Why should brethren fall out 
by the way when they are aiming at the same end, 
and tending towards the same goal, though the ways 
and means may be diverse? Our ‘broken lights’ 
come from the one great source of light, and we trust 
they will guide us one and all nearer to the perfect 
light. Our freedom is an idle and empty boast if it 
begets in us only or mainly exclusiveness and in- 
dividualism, and a censorious and pharisaic spirit. A 
little more of the kindly, self-forgetting, Curist-like 
spirit would draw us closer together in our churches 
and our homes.” Mr. THompson then goes on to 
show how mnch need there is for unity and fellowship 
in work. “The Spirit tells us,one and all to be more 
earnest, more devoted, more faithful in our work ;” 
and he instances the subjects of National Education, 
Ministerial Education, Sunday-schools, Bands of Hope, 
temperance organisations, and, lastly, the Theological 
Library. ‘‘ When,” he remarks, ‘the movement for 
its formation was begun there were not a few who 
fondly hoped it would be most helpful and valuable, 
and turned to good account. If the number of sub- 
scribers may be taken as a fair indication of the interest 
felt in the library, it must be confessed that it is but 
small, I fear there are some among us who scarcely 
know of its existence. May I venture to recommend 
this department of our work to the notice of the Associ- 
ation, and, at the same time, urge that the library be 
rendered more serviceable than it has been?” We 
may supplement this last remark by observing that this 
is the first time we have heard of the existence of this 
Theological Library, and that we should be delighted 
to hear of its including representative works of all 
phases of liberal religion, and of its then being exten- 
sively used. 


We recommend the entire tone and most of the 
counsels of this sensible discourse, the effect of which, 
we trust, will be manifested in the future movements 
of the Association. It does not solve all difficulties 
arising out of the position of the non-subscribing 
Association; but we are not at all desirous to raise 
them here. The surest way out of the dissension is 
to rise above it. In real esteem for our brethren, and 
hearty co-operation, the victory of truth will be won, 
not so much éy us as 7 us, or even, we may say, 
over Us. 


COLNE: OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL. 


ON Saturday last a new, pretty, and substantial stone 
chapel was opened in Stanley-street, Colne, by the Rev. 
Charles Beard, B.A., as a Free Christian Church. The 
day was fine, and there was a large congregation, among 
whom were the Revs. William Matthews, pastor of 
the chapel; H. S. Solly, M.A.; C. C. Coe; W. C. Squier; 
Thomas Leyland; Mr. John Grundy, of Summerseat, and 
Mrs. Grundy; Mr. Harrison, of Padiham; and Mr. Farrar, 
of Stand. Colne stands on the side of a hill, the houses 
and cottages sloping down to the river Calder. It is 
about 34 miles north of Manchester, and fully eight miles 
beyond Padiham, so that the new cause started by the 
Rev. H. S. Solly and others, under the auspices of the 
East and North Lancashire Missionary Association, in 
1876, will have to draw very much upon its own energies 
for warmth and encouragement. The town is about the 
size of Padiham, and cotton is now largely manufactured 
in it; but there is still a number of mixed cotton and 
woollen goods made, as was largely the case before Brad- 
ford absorbed the bulk of the trade. It is an old market 
town, and the wonder is that we have not before this had 
a Free Christian Church there. It has two Episcopalian 
Churches, the old one being quaint enough in appearance; 
a large Wesleyan Chapel; a new Congregational Chapel, 
beautiful in design and substantial in structure; and there 
is, or formerly was, a body of Christians in the town under 
the name of Inghamites. 

The new building is in the geometric style, and is a sub- 
stantial-looking structure two storeys high, the lower one 
being the school, the entrance to the chapel being by a 
flight of stone steps and a handsome porch in Bond-street. 
The interior dimensions of the chapel are 5oft. by 32ft., 
and the seats are all of pitch-pine, and will accommodate 
about 300 people. There is a spacious chancel, and on 
the left side of it an organ chamber, and seats for the 
choir. The pulpit stands at the opposite but front corner 
of the chancel, and rests upon an octagonal pillar, being, 
like the pews, made of pitch-pine. In the chanson! there 
is a neat three-light traceried window, and a similar one 
at the opposite end in Bond-street, with a smaller one at 
each side. On the right-hand side of the chancel there is 
a commodious vestry, and between it and the chancel a 


flight of pitch-pine stairs down into the school-room below, 
which is exactly of the same size as the chapel above 
Under the chancel end there is convenience for three 
class-rooms, and every accommodation for tea parties.. 
The school-room is 14ft. in height, and well lighted cn 
every side, the entrance being in Stanley-street. The 
whole of the premises are well ventilated, and heated with 
hot water, the apparatus having been supplied by Messrs.. 
Varley and Son, of Colne; and the following persons have 
been employed upon the structure: Messrs. William Stan- 
worth and Thomas Heap and Sons, Burnley; Mr. Josiah. 
Waters, Mr. James Hudson, and Mr. J. H. Slater, Colne; 
Mr. Nicholas Bridge, Padiham. The architect is Mr 
Virgil Anderton, of Padiham. The total cost of the buildin 
and fitting up is £2,250, of which about £750 is still 
required. 

Divine service was held at three o’clock. The devotional 
part was conducted by the Rev. W. C. Squier, and the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by the Rev. C. C. Coe; and 
just before the sermon, which was preached by the Rey.. 
Charles Beard, the choir effectively gave as the anthem 
the following: “Teach me, O Lord, the-way of thy statutes, . 
and I shall keep it unto the end. Thy word isa lamp: 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path. O praise the- 
Lord, all ye nations; for his merciful kindness is great 
toward his people, and the truth of the Lord endureth for 
ever and ever. O praise ye the Lord.” The text was. 
from St. John iv., 23-24: “But the hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in. 
spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship. 
him. God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Mr. Beard said they 
themselves, by their very appropriate service, had fitly 
dedicated their house of prayer to the worship of God;. 
and the opening ceremony seemed to be complete without. 
any words from him. He then commended religion as 
Christ taught it, love to God and love to man; and after 
combating Comte’s dethronement of God and the erection 
of the religion of humanity, urged that Christianity in- 
cluded all that Comte had that was good, and something: 
more. He then rapidly sketched the intellectual attitude 
of the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the various Nonconformist Churches, all of which had 
a dogmatic basis, and urged the need of that new church 
in the interests of all that was good in religion, combined. 
with intellectual freedom. An offertory was then taken and. 
realised upwards of £17. At the close of the service 
upwards of 200 persons took tea together in the school- 
room below the church, and afterwards e” 


THE EVENING MEETING 


was held in the church, at which there was a good attend- 
ance, Mr. John Grundy presiding. ¥ 

The CHAIRMAN said*that when he had’ the® great 
pleasure in the month of July last year of laying the- 
memorial stone of that successful chapel, their worthy 
minister, Mr. Matthews, in a few graceful words expresse 
the wish, in handing him the trowel, that he (the Chair- 


man) might be spared to lay similar memorial stones im 


all the towns in East Lancashire havin a 
equal to that of Colne. At the time he felt the In 

of Mr. Matthews’ wish, and he could assure the friends. 
present that he had very gladly responded to heat) He 


to preside over the meeting that night. (Hear, h pte 
felt well satisfied at the sight of that chapel, their 
commodious school arrangements, and the provision the 
had made for public worship. The East Lanes 
Mission had already been the means of establishing - 
gregations at Accrington, Burnley, and Over Darwen, but 
as far as he could judge the chapel erected at Colne was the 
most perfect of them all, and he sincerely hoped that 
those who projected the Mission might not be disappointed 
in the future. (Applause.) The possession of that. . 
of worship by the congregation brought with it to them 
great responsibilities. He was happy to learn from Mr.. 
Matthews that he was satisfied with his position— lis 
congregation treated him with kindness—(hear, hear.)— 
and that they were all zealous in the cause. He trusted 
they would continue in so good a course. It was a 
satisfaction that Mr. Matthews had the hearts of his. 
people with him, for they might depend upon it that it 
was a hard duty for a minister to preach to a cold-hearted. 
unsympathising people. (Hear, hear.) Ifa minister was. 
to do something more than mere routine work, he required 
the geniality, sympathy, and warm affection of his people. 
(Hear, hear.) “He trusted Mr. Matthews would continue 
to have these extended to him. 

one thing he wished to mention, and it was this, that 
Unitarians were generally so well satisfied With their views. 
of God, Christ, and religion, that they forgot that it was- 
necessary to be fervent, and were apt even to neglect 
regular attendance at — worship. Now he wish . 
say that it was a sad thing for a minister to loo 
Sunday at empty pews, and to find that those who s 
fill them are absent, perhaps from some idle exc 
did hope that in that town of Colne they would be 
in attendance in their places Sunday by Sunday, 
they would show to Mr. Matthews the inte 
that place of worship. Then again they mi; 
of this, that unless they were hearty and warm in 
the institutions that should cluster around a C! 
Church would decay and die. He would advise th 
pay attention to their Sunday school, for it was we 
truly said that the school is the nursery of the c 
and in this free land where every aspect of the 
Christ can be preached, without the dread of: 
sequences, their worth as a Christian comm 


neg] 


measured by the work they did in the spirit 
He urged them therefore to pay attention to 
school as the aig of their chapel must 
work they did in it. (Hear, hear, 


noticed that they called their church 
Church, and a beautiful name it is. 
Unitarian to the backbone he 

be so because 


(Applause.) There was. 


to 
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byteries, synods, or conferences, as to what they 
ould think; men who had a strong desire to pro- 
mote the Gospel of Christ, yet still desiring to be free, 
and anxious to declare the message as it came from God, 
to such he hoped it would be a religious home. That 
Free Christian Church was the only home such men in 
Coine could have, and he hoped, therefore, the Colne 
friends would facilitate their joining it, and that such men 
would join it and help to stréngthen the cause of a pure, 
warm, practical Christianity. But while he desired that 
they should have entire freedom in theological matters, 
he did trust that the worship of that church would continue 
in the line of Christianity. He had been much touched 
that afternoon by Mr. Beard’s grand discourse. The 
longer he lived the more he felt the need of their becoming 
Christ-like in their lives, and he did therefore hope that 
their church would not only be Christian in name, but 
would become a warm living church of Christ. By 
Christianity he understood—apart from the war of creeds 
and dogmas by which it had been obscured—love to God 
and love to man, and the great principle of self-sacrifice. 
He knew of no outcome of modern thought that so bore 
upon the lives of men and women, or that should induce 
them to put away the need of working, praying, and 
suffering for the benefit of their fellowmen. His strong 
word to them, therefore, was to keep to the name of 
Christian, and if they did so he was sure they would 
justify the erection of that church by its becoming a 
blessing to the community by which it was surrounded. 
He had said that that day’s proceedings placed upon 
them great responsibilities. ‘They hada debt upon it, but 
that he felt assured they could waft away as a feather. 
He knew something of the Unitarian laity, and he was 
satisfied that they would not allow the effort at Colne to 
be paralysed for want of help. They must have the debt 
cleared off. (Applause.) They who had something to 
give must help them—(hear, hear)—for he held that each 
of them was bound to help his own household of faith. 
(Applause.) Circulars could be sent with great ease, and 
he knew well how many such as himself received, but 
they must go and visit their friends. No Unitarian 
gentleman, he felt assured, would put aside the appeal of 
an autograph letter. He might not feel bound to respond 
to every circular sent to him, but they must put on a 
little pressure by a visit. He felt sure an effort backed 
by such men as Mr. Beard, Mr. Solly, or Mr. Coe would 
be certain to meet with a response. He could only now 
express his gratification at the success of their effort. To 
him it seemed that they ought to have had all the land 
extending from their chapel to the parish church. 
(Applause.) On such a plot on some future day they 
could have erected a grand church that would hold a 
sufficient number of working people to support a minister 
well, and then that new building could have been turned 
into good schools. A small church could not support 
itself. (Hear, hear.) What could they do with a small 
~ chapel filled with working men struggling with trade and 
limited means? (Hear, hear.) They wanted a big chapel 
and large numbers to bridge over the difficulty. 
Applause.) However, he congratulated them upon their 
’ success up to the present time, and trusted that their 
- church would be a blessing to the neighbourhood. 


The Rev. W. MATTHEWS said he wished to express the 

- gayende of the friends at Colne to those who had helped 
wh! to erect their new temple, which they that day 
_ dedicated to the service of the one living and true God, 
and he thought their principles would make them better 
‘men and women—holier and happier—if only they would 
tet them take possession of their hearts and lives. The 
_ Rev. Charles Beard in his sermon had alluded to the 
Methodists ; his grandfather was for 60 years a member 

of that body, among whom he himself was brought up, 

__ and though now his mind could not be satisfied with their 

\ dogmas, yet he loved the spirit of that church, and should 
ever respect it. He felt that there was something beautiful 
and grand in the ihn of free Christianity which was 
not contained in the others, and he therefore rejoiced that 
he had had the opportunity of helping that congregation 
to erect that temple, where they would try for years to 
come to worship the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
7 that spirit and in that sincerity and truth with which 
: Christ himself worshipped the one true and living God. 

_ They wouid never have been able to erect that temple if it 
had not been for the generosity of the members of the East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission, the British and Foreign 
- Unitarian Association, and such friends as Mr. Grundy. 
‘Mr. Matthews then stated that in his canvas he was 
received most kindly—all wished him God-speed. They 
“hed: received in all £1,512 16s. The cost of their new 
urch complete would be £2,250. They wantsd, there- 
about £738, which he felt sure their friends, in their 

/p canvas, would help them to obtain. (Hear, 

} If trade revived a little the Unitarian public would 
, ‘ low them to have the burden of a chapel debt upon 
_ their.shoulders. What they had to do was to take part 
earnestly, faithfully and well, to promote the real love and 
sympathy and kindness which the religion of Jesus Christ 
wa Gian} to produce in every heart and mind. 
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ev. H. S. SOLLY, M.A., described the chapel as 
nost beautiful and convenient structures lately 
part of England. He, however, cautioned 
rust too much to the building, because that 
2 fell into at Padiham. He urged them to 
> get the place filled with snares an. ders 
NG particula Impres. upon them the 
: “bard in this direction during the 
occur an ey sie 
yer occur again in the history o 
n of Me. JAMES HARTLEY, seconded by 
oy a of thanks was accorded 
for the admirable sermon 
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Mr. C. J. G. EILOART, deputation from the British and 
Foreign Association, said it was always a great pleasure 
to the committee of the Association to send deputations 
to the opening of new chapels. He had been looking into 

| a narrative of the origin of Colne Church, and he found 
| that in March, 1876, three men from Padiham entered the 
town one Sunday to see if Unitarian services could be 
| established, and the result was, in so short a space, the 
| opening of that new building in a period of three years. 
It was not, however, unlikely that this would be one of 
the last chapels that could be assisted, as the funds were 
| not far from being exhausted. It was a great pleasure for 
| the Association to assist prosperous causes, and to assist 
those anxious and willing to help themselves. He strongly 
urged them to get rid of their debt as soon as possible. 
| (Applause.) 
| Other speeches were delivered, and at the close of the 
| meeting a collection was made, which realised, with that 
| made in the morning, and a donation of £3, the sum of 
£23 Is. tod. 

On Sunday the opening services were continued, when 
the Rev. C. C. COE was the preacher, and the collections, 
witha donation of £2 Ios., realised £17 13s. 5%d., making 
altogether the sum of £40 15s. 34d. 


THE BELFAST UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


ON Monday week the annual meeting of the members 
and friends of the Association was held in the schoolroom 
connected with the Second Unitarian Congregation, 
RoSemary-street—Mr. James M. Darbishire in the chair. 
There were present :—The Revs. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
Leeds ; James C. Street; Harold Rylett, Moneyrea; James 
Cooper, J. J. Wright, Christopher J. Street, M. A.; David 
Thompson ; Messrs. Thomas M‘Clelland, Hugh Hyndman, 
LL.B.; John R. Neill, George Fisher, E. G. David, John 
Ritchie, J. E. Gsborne, Henry Hunter, William Galloway, 
John Lees, James G. Dobbin, James Hamilton, W. R. 
Stitt, David Fulton, W. W. Coleman, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, in stating the object of the meeting, 
regretted the smallness of the attendance at the services 
on the previous day, but this was owing, no doubt, to the 
disagreeable nature of the weather, and not from any lack 
of interest in the Association. He was sorry that the 
British and Foreign Association had withdrawn their 
grant, but he hoped the local association would continue 
to prosper. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. C. STREET then read the report of the 
committee, from which we extract as follows :— 


The committee had, at the close of last year, made a three 
months’ engagement with the Rey. A. Buckley, of Elland, to take 
charge of the mission until a new missionary were appointed. 
The committee gladly bear testimony to the earnestness and 
fidelity of Mr. Buckley. He did his work with great con- 
scientiousness, and most favourably impressed your committee 
by his kindly, devout, and affectionate nature. But your com- 
mittee felt it to be necessary to take steps for securing the per- 
manent services ofa missionary. They were brought into corre- 
spondence with Mr. David Thompson, of Manchester, whose 
credentials from leading and trusted Unitarians, ministers and 
laymen, were of a most satisfactory character; and, after a visit 
from him, they unanimously appointed him a missionary to 
the Association, with the approval of the British and Foreign 
Association; and Mr. Thompson entered upon his duties on 
November Ist, 1878. But your committee have the painful duty 
to report that immediately following the appointment of-Mr, 
Thompson the British and Foreign Committee, without any 
notice beforehand, reduced the grant to your Association from 
490 to £45, and further intimated that at the close of the year 
1879 no further grant would be made. The reasons assigned for 
this action were the financial difficulties of the British and Foreign 
Association itself, and the belief that Belfast, if united, could 
well support the Missionary Association itself, without aid from 
London. Your committee have corresponded with the British 
and Foreign Association, and the only result of that correspond- 
ence has been to learn that the London committee do not see 
their way to depart from the decision at which they had arrived. 
Some information having reached your committee that letters 
from persons not members of your Association, and ignorant of 
its work, had been sent to London, your secretary attended the 
Council of the British and Foreign Association on 23rd of June, 
and brought the matter of the grant to Belfast before that body. 
It was unanimously agreed by the Council to recommend the 
executive committee to reconsider the decision at which they had 
arrived; but no information has since that time been received by 
your committee. In the present aspect of financial matters your 
committee have reluctantly come to the conclusion to dispense 
with the services of a missionary at the end of the present year. 
They deeply regret being obliged to take this course, but no 
other course seems possible. 


Mr. THOS. CLELLAND submitted’ the treasurer’s report, 
which showed a balance in hand of £13 Ios. 3d. 

The Rev. DAvID THOMPSON (missionary) then read his 
report, which stated that the roll-book in Hopeton-street 
School showed a register of 150 children, with an average 
attendance of 75 per Sunday for the last eight months, 
with 13 teachers and two superintendents. The morning 
Sunday-school was commenced on the 2nd of February, 
1879, and, under the fostering care of Miss J. E. Bruce as 
lady superior and the small band of seven teachers, augurs 
well to be a success, a settled institution, and one long 
felt necessary to complete the Sunday work. There were 
65 scholars on the roll, with an average attendance of 30. 
Forty-three cottage services have been held, with an 
average of 16 persons at each; and three out-door services, 
with an average attendance of from go to 100 persons. 
The services had been conducted by the Rev. J. C. Street, 
Mr. B, ede (agent of the Irish Temperance League), 
and the Rev. D. Thompson. 

Mr. HUGH HYNDMAN moved the adoption of the report, 
which was seconded by the Rev. JAMES COOPER, sup- 
ported by Mr. J. R. NEILL, and passed unanimously. 

Mr. J. R. NEILL proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
C. Hargrove for his services on the previous day. ° 

Mr. M‘CLELLAND seconded the motion, which was sup- 
ported by Mr. FISHER, the Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, and the 
CHAIRMAN, and passed unanimously. 


The Rev, C, HARGROVE, in reply, said how great a 


pleasure it had been to him to visit them, and how 
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earnestly he sympathised with their cause. He had not 
the least right to speak on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, but he thought he would not be 
wrong in saying that the grant to their Mission had been 
withdrawn not from any want of sympathy towards them, 
or out of sympathy with the opposite party, but simply 
that the committee did not understand why Irish Uni- 
tarians could not agree at least as well as English 
Unitarians did. And yet there were not wanting very 
clear signs of division in England too, though as yet those 
who more and more openly advocated a schism in the 
body were not successful. He did not think that at 
present any pulpit would be closed against himself, and 
certainly he could say that his own pulpit was open to all 
ministers of our churches, whether of the old school or the 
new. But even if there should be division, whether 
declared or only virtual, why might not charity yet subsist 
between them? Orthodox Trinitarians excommunicated 
all who did not believe in the divinity of Jesus. Surely 
orthodox Unitarians need not imitate an example which 
they continually deprecate, and excommunicate—put out 
of their communion—all who cannot believe with them 
respecting the divine mission of Jesus. He then went on 
to speak of what his idea was of the special work which 
lay before, and was committed to the Free Churches. 
Hitherto religion, or at least the Christian religion, had 
been indissolubly allied with history and philosophy. 
Certain theories of being, certain records of the past mus¢ 
be accepted as the a friori conditions of a relizious life. 
But it requires much learning and much leisure to discuss 
fairly all that is urged for and against these systems and 
narratives. Is the Supreme Being Three in One, or 
Many in One, or One only? Did Jesus work real miracles 
and rise from the dead eighteen hundred years ago? If 
so, did he thereby prove himself to be God, as so 


many think, or did he only prove his mission to be a 
true one and approved of God? And again, is such a 
mission absolute, complete, final, or only one great stage 
in the revelation of God? Numerous are the questions 
which arise,-and if it be necessary to true religion that 
each man should have his answer to them, it is difficult 
to see how other course is open to the great multitude 
but that of authority, to accept what they are taught, 
and believe because of the teacher, And where this 
leads, do we not all know? But is religion human and 
divine, eternal therefore as God, and universal as 
humanity ; is it really dependent on time, facts, and 
abstruse theorems? To him it seemed that our work is to 
free religion from both one and the other. Not to concern 
ourselves primarily with either proving or disproving 
miracles and resurrection, with the natures of Christ and 
the persons of God, but to discover what it is that is 
essential to religion, and common consequently.to all real 
religions, and above doubt and disputation. Surely such 
a universal faith there is, which will commend itself to 
every man’s reason and conscience. It need exclude 
no other, no additional faith. It will include all others. 
Such, it seemed to him, is our work, among learned and 
unlearned, rich and poor, a work eminently constructive, 
though the favourite charge against us is of negative 
teaching and destructive criticism. For these, too, there 
is a place and a time, but they should ever be subordinate 
to the higher and positive work. 


The committee for the coming year was then appointed, 
on the motion of the Rev. C. J. STREET, M.A., seconded 
by Mr. HIRAM GALLOWAY. 


The Rev. J. C. STREET then proposed the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting regrets to learn that by the action of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in reducing the 
amount to this Association from £90 to £45, and intimating 
the discontinuance of any grant whatever at the close of the 
present year, the committee have been compelled to give 
notice to their valued missionary to terminate his labours on 
the 31st December, and this meeting requests the committee first 
appointed to take any steps they may deem expedient for carrying 
on such portions of the work of the Mission as may be consistent 
with the means at their disposal. 

Mr. JOHN RITCHIE seconded the proposal, which was 
supported by the Rev. H. RYLETT and Mr. J. R. NEILL, 
and passed unanimously, 

The second chair having been taken by Mr. George 
Fisher, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chair- 
man on the motion of Mr. E. G. DAVID, seconded by Mr. 
T. E. OSBORNE; and the proceedings were brought to a 
close by the Rev. J.C. STREET pronouncing the benediction. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


OuR Newcastle friends have circulated the following 
hand-bill:—The Unitarian Meeting House is the oldest 
Nonconformist place of worship in this district. Its 
founders were amongst the pioneers of religion, liberated 
from State patronage and control. It stands alone in this 
locality as a link between past sufferings for, and present 
enjoyment of, religious freedom, and thus has a claim upon 
the love and sympathy of all who desire to see religion 
emancipated from State bondage. 
WHAT UNITARIANS TEACH 

concerning God, Creation, Jesus, Man, Religion, Worship,- 
Conduct, Responsibility, Death, The Future State:— 

God,—That ‘*The Lord our God is One Lord.” —Deut. vi., 4, 

Creation.—That ‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” —Genesis i., 1. 

Jesus.—That Jesus ‘‘ Was a teacher come from God.”— 
John iii., 2.—‘‘ A man approved of God.”—Acts ii., 22,—He 
has left us ‘‘an example” that we should ‘‘ follow his footsteps.” 
John kiii., 15; 1 Peter ii., 21. 

Mae.—That ‘God created man in His own image, in the 
i of God created He him.” ‘And breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a Living Soul,” — 
Geny.1.,.273 ii., 7. 

Religion.—That ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the ffatherless and widows in theic 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted [from the world,”— 
James 1., 27. 
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Worship. —That ‘* Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” —Matt. iv., ro. 

Conduct,—That ‘* At ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise.” —Luke vi., 31. 

Responsibility —That “* Every one of us shall give account of 
himself before God.”"—Romans xiv., 12.—That God ‘*‘ will 
render to every man according to his deeds.”—Romans ii., 6, 

Death.—That ‘If our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God—a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”—1st Corinthians v., 1. 


The Futtire State.—That ‘He that doeth the will of God, 
abideth for ever.” —‘' This is the promise that He hath proinised 
us, even Eternal Life.”—1st John ii., 17 and 25, 


Notice.—Our friends world oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday. morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 

ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA.—This church, on June 8th, was 
re-opened, when the Rev, J. C. Woods preached, morning and 
evening, suitable discourses, Full choral services were admir- 
ably rendered. A private letter, recently received from a 
gentleman connected with the Unitarian Church in the above 
city, contains the following, which may be of interest to our 
readers. Under the date June 13, our correspondent writes :— 
**We have lately had our chtirch repaired, te-decorated, 
varnished, painted, &c. It looks now really elegant. It was 
re-opened last Sunday to packed congregations. Our music was 
very good. We have hada Canadian priest who has 
turned Protestant lecturing here. When he went away several 
of his admirers who wished to have his signature asked him for 
his oleograph., At a recent theological controversy in Adelaide 
one speaker said to another, ‘‘ I will say to you, in the words of 
a celebrated author, ‘much learning hath made thee mad;’” 
and, on being called on to name the author, said he believed it 
was Shakspeare. Much learning was not likely to make him 
mad. We may add to the above, that in a history of South 
Australia, ablished by authority of the Government, in 1876, 
the remark is made, in the chapter headed ‘‘ Religions”— 
“* Amongst the smaller denominations the Unitarians; who have 
a pretty little church in the city, occupy a prominent position for 
their intelligence and social influence.” From the statistical 
tables appended to the same work we gather that we have one 
church with sitting accommodation for 300; and one preaching 
room holding 100; while, according to the census of 1871, the 
Unitarians in the colony numbered 662, forming ‘36 per cent of 
the population. 

BANBRYpeGE.—On the 27th ult., the Rev. H. T. Basford 
delivered a special discourse in reply to statements made on a 
ublic occasion by the Rev. James Wilson, of Ballydown, in the 
Second Unitarian Meeting House on the 27th ult. The object 
of the discourse was to correct Mr. Wilson’s misstatements as 
to what the socinian holds, and also as to the effect of Christ’s 
death an the supposition that he was only a man. We shall 
give a report in a future number, 


BIRMINGHAM: HURST-STREET DOMESTIC MIsst1ON.—On the 
29th ult., the annual floral services were held in the afternoon 
and evening, and were attended by large congregations. By the 
kindness of a few friends a very beautiful display of cut flowers 
and greenhouse plants was made, which were much adinired. 
Many of the scholars and congregation brought with them 
bouquets, which were collected at the close of the afternoon 
service, and divided between three of the hospitals. An appropri- 
priate address in the afternoon, and the sermon at night, were 
delivered by the Rev. B. Wright, and at the close of each service 
an offertory was taken, which amounted to £2. 8s. 5d.—On the 
following Tuesday the scholars, teachers, and congregation, 
numbering nearly 600 altogether, had their annual excursion, 
and went by rail to Shustoke, a picturesque village about 12 
miles from town. <A brass band accompanied the party, and a 
large tent was provided under which the scholars were supplied 
with a good tea. The day, though cloudy and gloomy, was not 
wet, and all, both old and young, appeared to enjoy themselves 
most thoroughly. 


BIRMINGHAM : NEWHALL Hitit.—On Sunday morning last 
the annual distribution of prizes to the scholars was made by 
Mrs. H. F. Dean, who delivered an excellent and suitable 
address for the occasion. In the girls’ school 44 were rewarded, 
including ro special prizes given by Councillor Paton to girls 
who have not been late or absent the whole of the year. In the 
boys’ school 54 were rewarded for punctuality and good conduct. 
In addition, the Rey. J. Cuckson gives two prizes annually for 
the pupil of each school who has been longest on the books. In 
the afternoon the teachers of both schools held their annual 
meeting, Mr, J. S. Jennens presiding, when the reports of the 
work done during the year were read, and the officers for the 
ensuing year elected. The following are a few extracts from the 
reports :—The number of pupils on the books is 148 girls, an 
increase of 23, and 236 boys, in addition to 26 probationary 
pupils, making a total of 262, an increase of 29. The average 
attendance during the year in the boys’ school was 84. per cent, 
the highest monthly average being 8714 per cent, and the lowest 
75 pe cent. In the savings’ club the girls deposited £72: os, 2d. 
and the boys £125. 7s. 244d., making a total of £197. 7s. 444d. 
The amount withdrawn was, by the girls, 476. 16s, 3d., and 
boys, £118. 19s. 2d.; total, £195. 15s. 5d., the treasurer’s 
report showing a balance in hand of £75. 7s. 3d. The number 
of teachers in the girls’ school is 16, and two superintendents, 
who have made an average attendance of 86 per cent, and in the 
boys’ school 47, eight of whom have leave of absence, leaving 39 
actually engaged in teaching; of these 12 have been regular the 
whole of the year, three have been late once, and five have been 
absent once. The average attendance was 90 per cent. During 
the year the teachers have made 457 visits to the parents of boys 
that have been absent from school on the previous Sunday. The 
Rey. J. Cuckson has conducted a class of the elder girls on 
Sunday mornings, and two week evening classes for-girls have 
been conducted by several of the lady teachers. A religious 
service has been held quarterly for the scholars, conducted by 
the Rev. J. Cuckson, and the school is opened morning and 
afternoon with a short religious service conducted by teachers 
who are appointed monthly by the superintendents. The library 
has been well patronised and many new works added. The 
whole of the reports presented «vere exceedingly satisfactory. 
Votes of thanks were unanimously given to the various officers 
for their services. The superintendents were re-elected, viz. :— 
Messrs. W. H. Derrington and W. J. Cross, for the boys’ school, 
ind G, Davis and Thos. F. Derrifigton, the girls’, Go Wea: 
Cross, who had been previously appointed, then delivered the 
annual address to the teachers on ‘‘ What a teacher should 
endeavour to do.” <A hearty vote of thanks was moved the 
Rev, J. Cuckson, and seconded by Mr. H. H> eodie fiw 
wiven to kim for his admirable and excellent address, The 
annual Christmas party for the scholars was held oie and 
the summer party at Arley, both being well attend 


DERBY: FRIARGATE CHAPEL.—On Sunday evening a very 
pleasant and instructive flower service was held at this place. 
The order of service included voluntaries upon the organ, hymns 
by the choir, selections from ‘‘The Creation,” ‘‘ Elijah,” and 
“St, Paul,” interspersed with congregational hymns, and appro- 
priate addresses from the minister, Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A. 
The chapel was beautifully and profusely decorated with plants, 
gems, ivy, and flowers in season, and a most enjoyable service 
was joined in by a large and attentive congregation. The flowers 
hy, afterwards sent to the Infirmary for distribution among the | 
sick. 


KEIGHLEY.—Through the kindness of Samuel Sharpe, Esq., 
of London, the Rev. Geo. Wooller, of Keighley, has been 
enabled to advertise lectures in the open air in Keighley and | 
Bingley. At the latter town two have already been delivered in | 
Myrtle Place, on ‘‘ Hebrew, History, Religion, and Literature,” 
to 100 and 150 respectively. Tracts obtained from the British 
and Foreign Association were distributed. On Tuesday last, 
although the evening was wet, about 100 people listened to a | 
lecture in the Market Place, Keighly, on ‘‘Jesus Christ a | 
Unitarian.” 


LyDGATE.—The Sunday school anniversary was held August | 
3rd, notwithstanding that the day was exceedingly unfavourable, 
we had three good congregations, and collections quite equal to 
the average. The childrens’ service in the morning was coducted 
by the Rev. B, Glover, and sermons were preached in the after- 
noon and evening by the Rev. Alfred Payne, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The ven is was beautifully decorated with flowers, which 
were presented on the following day to the Huddersfield 
Infirmary, 


LIVERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET,—The annual treat of the Day 
and Sunday-schools in connection with this mission took place 
on Tuesday, the 29th July. Through the kindness of Mr, and 
Mrs. George Holt, of Sandfield Park, West Derby, a very 
pleasant day was spent. Two fields in the grounds were given 
up to the children, and were filled with a merry crowd, who 
enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content in various games. A 
bountiful tea was provided, which was thoroughly appreciated. 
Before leaving, the children were all arranged in line, four deep, 
and advanced in ‘‘ review order” towards the héuse. They were 
then addressed in a few words by the Rev. H..S. Solly, who 
expressed their gratitude to their host and hostess for their 
great kindness. The children endorsed Mr. Solly’s speech with 
hearty cheering. A very large crowd assembled near the Mission’ 
to welcome the children home. The weather was all that could 
be desired. 


MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS.—The members of this church, 
taking advantage of the Rev. Brooke Herford and Mrs. Herford 
being in England, held their annual pic-nic on Saturday, July 26, 
when they left Bridge-street about 1 30, in five omnibuses. The 
morning was very wet, but the company had a most enjoyable 
ride to Styal, outside seats being at a premium, the rain having 
cleared off. Through the kindness of E. H. Greg, Esq., the 
beautiful grounds of Norcliffe were thrown open, and everyone 
appeared to enjoy the ramble. A substantial tea was provided 
in the school-room, when over 200 sat down, the arrangements 
being ably carried out by Mrs. Blyton and Mrs. Winser, other 
ladies and gentlemen rendering efficient service. The success of 
the pic-nic was greatly enhanced by the very kind and energetic 
assistance given by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, who had placed 
his services at their disposal a week beforehand. After tea there. 
was music, singing, and dancing. A vote of thanks to Mr, Greg 
and the Rev. P. M. Higginson was proposed by Mr. Blyton, the 
warden of the church, who took the opportunity of expressing 
the pleasure felt by all at the presence of Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Mary Herford. Mr. Herford, in his oo spoke of Bridge- 
street and its present minister, the Rev. J. T. Marriott, and said 
how pleased he had been to make his acquaintance, and how 
glad he had felt, on the previous Stinday, to see so many young 
people still among the congregation; and he trusted that as the 
members of the church had unanimously invited Mr. Marriott to | 
become their minister, they would loyally support him in his 
ministrations, and not allow anything to interfere with their 
regular attendance at the services, or lessen their interest in the 
well-being of the congregation or the support of the institutions in 
connection with it. Mr. Higginson, in acknowledging the vote of | 
thanks to Mr. Greg and himself, alluded with pride and pleasure 
to the fact that, by the generosity of the Messrs. Greg, their 
beautiful little church had been placed in the hands of trustees | 
ona free and open trust, and that it would now take its place 
among the other free and open churches of the district; and he 
looked forward with hope to the future. Mr. Marriott expressed 
the great pleasure with which he had listened to Mr. Herford’s | 
kind acknowledgement of him, and his connection with Bridge- 
street; and he trusted the words in: season spoken would be of 
benefit to all, minister as well as congregation, The weather 
was fine on the return journey, and the party reached home about 
eleven o’clock, everyone expressing themselves highly delighted 
with the trip. 


Preston.—On Saturday last the teachers, scholars, and 
friends, about 136 in number, were driven in waggonettes to a 
field on Mr. Redmayner’s farm, Lower Brockholes. A number 
of games were indulged in, and after tea several hymns for 
festive occasions were sung under the direction of Mr. Stewart, 
and prizes were given to the children by Messrs. Stewart, 
Williamson, Barnes, and J. Williamson. . The thanks of the 
committee are due to Miss Busby and Miss Williamson for going - 
down early in the day to make all necessary preparations, also to 
Mr. Buck for taking down the hampers containing the provisions, 
toys, &c. The weather was fine, and the good things provided 
were thoroughly enjoyed. Amongst the party were the Rev. | 
J. G. Evans; Messrs Chadderton, Elliott, Crook, McKay, and 
Jackson. 


RAWTENSTALL.—On Saturday, the 2nd inst., the annual 
pic-nic in connection with the Sunday school was held in the 
Co-operative Hall, when about 200 scholars, teachers, and. 
friends regaled themselves with coffee and buns, after which the 
company amused themselves with games, songs, dances, and 
addresses from the teachers, the Rev, Henry Hill taking part in 
the proceedings. A vote of thanks to the musicians, and the 
singing of the doxology, brought the meeting to a close. 


ScarBnorouGcH.—On Sunday last, August 3rd, the anniversary 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Brooke Herford to large 
congregations. The offertory amounted to £13. 5s. 


Swinton.—On ge! Hee the annual floral services were 
bed. The church was fe yes with a and aa we 
owers, generous’ iends, amongst whom 
named Mr. Hemy Lei , Mr. John Dendy, Mr. Thonae Digg, 
Mr, James Brooks, Mzs. John Booth, and Mr, Alderman Far- 
wood. Mr. Henry Ermen also sent a choice collection of flowers, 
and bunches were received ee yon A Swinton 
Church, and also from members of other inations. Con- 
siderable pains must have been to render the church as 
attractive as it appeared, appropriate to the 


| for service of the kind. ithout 
| thought for and service of others, students ar 


occasion, were sung. In the afternoon the preacher was the Rev. 
James Harwood, B.A., of Monton, who preached from the words, 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field” (Matt. vi., 28). . In the even- 
ing the service was conducted by the Rev. John Moore, pastor of 
the church, whose sermon we shall give in another number. 
The offertory realised was £5 17s. | After the services the 
flowers were distributed among the sick. 


~~ GORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 

The writer of every letter must append his name and address, not necessarily 
for ‘publication. Ni o letter mead be more than half a column, 


Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage they 
wish us to notice 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (OXFORD.) 


“ He who freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, and fears 
declare as freely what might be done _ better, fires the best COveRERRER EI 
fidelity; and that his loyalest affection and his hopes wait on your pro- 
ceedings.” —Areopagitica. 


To the Editors.—As it happens that I am able to give the 
words with which I ventured to urge the College committee to 
consider the Oxford scheme, I will beg you to publish this matter 
also. 

I have omitted some introductory remarks of no interest to the 
public, and two or three phrases, which I find to have been 
seriously misapprehended. 

For the rest, the speech was hastily written out (on account of 
my difficulty in speaking) just before the meeting, and is, I 
know, crude and imperfect; but it was, and is, an earnest appeal, 
from conscience to conscience.—Yours, &c. 

R. D. Darsisnirg, 


We sitting here as a special committee, appointed, according 
to the custom of the College, to investigate the citcumstances 


under consideration, to discuss all questions bearing upon them, 
and, as our frequent practice is, to prepare for communications to 
the trustees an augumentative, administrative recommendation, 
We found that in our large body it was difficult to define a pre- 
cise subject matter, or, without one, to conduct any discussion 
profitably, and we therefore appointed a small sub-committee 
with instructions to prepare a draft report for our considerati 

That body has prepared and handed in the Draft Report and 


Scheme (I) now before us. To my own astonishment,—and I 
venture to say to that of others,—that report was -d for 
presentation to the trustees, not only without any dis but 


without any argument whatever, even without the for 
perusal, to say nothing of revision. No one spoke in exp 
of the suggestion proposed by the sub-committee, and ’ 
one-half of the special committee were of opinion that fi r 
consideration was desirable, the report was adopted as it stood; 
and but for the hurry at the close of a prolonged mee } 
bably the scheme would have been carried with the - 
patient determination,—a scheme which (except that Mr. Thor 
has declared his preference for the continuance of the ¢ 
London) has not only not even once been mentioned in th 
mittee, much less expounded and justified, but it is ac 
patched revival of a plan which our committee have agre 
declare undesirable. I ask you as a committee specially entrus 
by the trustees with the inquiry for their guidance, whether 
the way to deal with questions affecting the future of the College 
for another gencration, and all its internal energy and its external 
efficiency? I do not say that if this London scheme real 

appear to meet the greatest needs of the College, to i 
best efforts, to promise a successful future, the con 
entitled to recommend it; but, as a special committe 
chief duty to show that this is the case before they 
I ask you whether this report does present any sufficient arg 
ment, or any argument at all, for the adoption of this schen 
more than any other. So far from it, I of 
friends, if it really has any who care to defend it, whether 
scheme is not distinctly smaller, and narrower, and meat 
the suggestions of the closing paragraph even of 


Are we all, or the majority of us, nay, are any planeta 


that to stay in London will renew the life of the institu. 
tion? Dowe believe that to organise a more complete isola 


tion of the College, and an elaborate segregation of pi or 
and students within the limits of a merely ministerial fanetior 
will be to secure its efficiency even for its newly—and 10W 0 
the first time in the history of the College—defined obje t 
providing ministers for Unitarian churches? If it L o tha 
it would be our duty to the College to-oppose sof 
tion; but we are the more bound to oppose this sc 
it will not do even so much ! «al 
In the first place I address myself to the most c 
feature (§ 4) of this scheme,—which is called pra 
and its introduction in the College scheme on the 
attending lectures and examinations. a3 
God forbid that I should refuse to any youn; 
of such talent, the employment of such leisure 
I know well how, 


I 


selfish and indolent. I know well how much of | 
done, and done at high pressure, at Manchester, 
practice bore fruit in the lives of Mr. Phillip Ca 
Travers Madge, and of others who still live amo 
‘was the concentration of their three years o! 
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years of young manhood will be as well devoted to their peculiar 
acquisition, if they are subjected to organised distraction in the 
mission and the Sunday school, and the temptations of the com- 
mittee work and district visiting ? 

What do we mean, what does the college mean by educating 
ministers? Alas, we hear in these degenerate days very much less 
about the need of a learned ministry than we of this College used 
todo, There is superficial information everywhere, and half 
education everywhere, till solid learning and systematic thought 

unendurable burdens, and the cry is for ministers who 
will content themselves with a more palpable activity, such as 
anybody may see and everybody can understand. But here in 
the administration of this College the complete furnishing of the 
future teacher is our one ideal. Woe be to us, and to our sons 
and daughters, if we divert the effort, if we dissipate this peculiar 
energy! We, here, have not yet unlearned the principle that 
those speak most effectually for guidance, for elevation, for con- 
solation, for salvation, who are best disciplined in regular study, 
who are best stored with the varied endowments of the ages. 
These things do not exclude loye and service, but nourish them, 
ennoble them. There is always more wanting than leisure, or 
even direction, when a man, and especially a young aspirant to 
the ministry, cannot find, or make, the opportunity for doing 
ood. Is it not true that half-trained men, however good, 
owever devoted to ministration, do but lower the tone of the 
community, and that not intellectually alone? 

And shall we here, the guardians of our palladium, be content 
with less—now, when the most is more required than ever in 
this world’s history before? Shall we, of all people, compound 
for full culture by a deliberate and most specious substitution for 
it of organised prematurity of practice and experience, of un- 
wholesome and corrupting -precocity of public service, a. moral 
athleticism, a real waste of strength? Verily, the substitution 
may produce an easier-made and a sooner-seen article, and one 
that the unthinking can comprehend with transient excitement 
and little exertion, but it will be one of less endurance, of less 
development, of less importance, and of incomparably Jess real, 
permanent value and influence. It is only men of special genius 
that will be Brooke Herfords, and they will find their own way 
and their own growth. The spirit of the professors will kindle 
the spirit in students far more effectuallyand nobly than any amount 
of nursing them to and from chapel or school, and this, I maintain, 
is not the business of the College. Jor the College, and for us, 
the first and sole duty is scholarship and loyal devotion to the work 
of the hour, which at the College ts study, the highest enthusiasm 
of culture, and the solemn consecration of the soul and of life that 
comes of a sacred retirement before the work of the ministry engages 
the man. 

Are we to yield this wise, this profound aim, because this ten 
years or that ten years has failed (if it has failed) to bring forward 

~ men of scholarly aptitudes; because this generation is weak with 
superficial dissipations; and to lose faith in the good part because 
serving tables is easy, and busy, and obvious? In an age of over- 
whelining distractions, of bewildering talk, it is for the College, 
us, the trustees of its inherited insight, its cherished aspira- 
ons, to maintain its standard of perfect manhood, and to wait 
in assured patience for the return of a more intense, a more self- 
respecti spirit. And I venture, here and now, to urge on you, 
its’ tors, the special duty of developing its peculiar, its 
. most noble function, the Education of Divines, and a firm stand 
against the pular demand, however simple and honest, for 
what the ialtitede can comprehend better than the College ideal. 
, Wc to God some worthier voice, some stronger soul would 
defend this right! 
= The College has failed in London. It is a question of great 
' = > gel say why. I believe the real cause of the disappoint 


eplore has been the breakdown of the hopes that were 
_ built upon its association with University College, with its soul- 
less acquisition of the learning of this world. So strong is my 
this point, that although, as I think, the absence 
College has led to the development of an unfortunate sub- 
and a real lowering of the standard of this district, -yet, if 
lege could not do better, I repeat that it would be better 
bring it back amongst our busy earnestness than keep 


ext feature of the London scheme is that for the collection 
of e students in one house. I do not doubt the advantages 
of such association in various directions, but I do gravely doubt 
__ whether, in London, such segregation will not develop evils of 
its own. Our young ministers need free life amongst other men, 
older and younger, and not the unhealthy contraction of their 
intercourse within the special limitations of the cloister, and that, 
_ I fear, will be the result of the London house. The zeal and 
r ce of a new régime may do much, but it will, I contend, 
a disadvan' in London. ‘ 
ad second clause the scheme distinctly aims at increasing all 
the diffi ~ ich IT allude, It proposes to take youths to 
nD ia he professional groove before they have formed their 
a and characters. If pe is to be a London house, its only 
chance of efficiency is that it should house maturer students only. 
__ Lastly, the scheme offers what it calls ‘‘ accommodation ” for 
Tay students, and ement to them to frequent its courses. 
_ . is the experience of those who understand best what the 
| University claims are as to the effect of its vast demands 
‘ of the student? What the demoralization for less 
‘prof studies of the labours for a degree such as task a good 
~ student’s who rgy? And how many of our young laymen 


stu energy? 
a € home go there? They can graduate at London 
7... her al ceaeaee tax eauetastion. Will they 
goto the Divinity Chambers? I think not. Certainly not in 
mbers, or from more influential families. 
much for this London scheme in detail. Aut 7 maintain 
at and most grievous, not jency, but error, is that its 
ts to seclude and contract the College itself. It ignores 
y the relations which the new life of the country and the age 
fore our Institution, the duties, the responsibilities which 
sonditions of learning, of research, of publication, lay 
ae because nb «Shes yet 
ons, its t it, 
C draw in Seg se ome for 
we mix of set purpose freely wi 
are ox tit without waiting 
e without regard to narrower 
the refusal to associate, from 
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discouragements, have worked our way very near the door, be that I am obstinate to put forward.” It is only that I dare not, 
now found wanting? Sleeping, or unfurnished? Shall we | since no one else will say these things, leave them unsaid. You 
stumble about, half awake, improvident, irresolute,—fools,— | all know how little I deprecate criticism ; but I do entreat your 
while others, whose lamps, we think, no better than our own, loyal sympathy in the effort to discover some better, some truc 
whose oil is not more pure, go in before us? Shall we not | way; an I pray God to guide our earnest counsels. 

deserve to be shut out ? 

The world is now open before us, and for us. And the heart 
of it, for our present purpose, is at the national universities. It 
is there that our most influential youths are going, and will go, 
It is there that the other youth of our country go. It is there 
that the enthusiasm of the generation crowds. It is there that 
all questions of learning and of life are keenly discussed by 
finished scholars as no where else, by eager young ones as no 
where else, There alone can we cherish personal intimacy with 
the continuous history of our noblest national life, with its 
boldest and most influential impulses. There alone can we 

row in culture, in strength, in sympathy, as no where else, free 
rom the cares of this world, and learn, as no where else, to 
despise and defy them and their muddled turmoil. And all this 
lies open, as it never was before, to us and to our noblest effort, 
our grandest service, to our College. Shall we not go? If we 
do not go when we may, we shall dose our opportunity,—and our 
power to doso, For our own sakes the way and the call are 
there, Woe be to us if we do not see and hear ! 

But there is another call ringing in our ears. If we have any 
message to mankind it is that of the College, free learning and 
free teaching in theology, free spirit in religion, free labour, free 
service, and all these are the very habit and law of our lives, 
With us freedom is not protest, but our impulse. Are we to put 
our light under our paltry little bushel, or to seek a stick and let 
it light all it can? Have we no lesson to give—no overwhelming 
duty to give it—where men are crying for the Truth, and 
painfully labouring for the liberty that is our most precious 
inheritance ? 

I do not expect, I do not think that we shall possess the arena. 
We are few. and have one talent, when many crowd with more, 
but when the reckoning comes we shall stand ill before the 
Judge, if we have not done what we might have done, slothful, 
and that is wicked, that we were ! 


To return to the College, and its particular prospects at—y 
say, at once—Oxford. Will our divinity-students have less of 
their work, less of their professors’ interest and influence there ? 
Will they not gain unknown aids from the noble associations of 
the place? Shall we not give them these, now that we may? 
Will they not find some stimulus, some. new life, amongst the 
hundreds of youths, who in spite of the worldly, the athletic, 
the other transitory fashions of the day, do go to Oxford to 
learn? Will they not hear preaching such as they cannot hear in 
London, or in after life? Will not the professors in these new 
days glean some unconceived blessings of intercourse and 
excitement ? 


And how will our students suffer? If the College is at first 
misapprehended, will they not all learn the healthy invigoration 
of testifying? If some find more congenial homes in some other 
mansion of the Lord’s House, may we not rely on affording to a 
few of the restless or weary seekers shelter, light, and peace? 
May we not save some from bewilderment and despair? I do 
not know. But I say go forth. Go in faith, and if we are in 
heart and truth the Lord’s, He will help us as He knows best. 

He will not unless we help ourselves. 


And there we shall find our own young laymen. In charge of 
our selected ministers, they will find peaceful religious homes,— 
not “‘accommodation.” At college they will learn, as at Oxford 
men do, to disregard the differences of wealth, and to respect 
power. They will recognise the earnestness and the devotion of 
the future ministers, to the advantage of both. And, it may be 
that, in the piety and sobriety of the College, may be nurtured a 
new impulse for our people, a new alliance within and without 
our hitherto secluded circles, a new consecration of life, for all 
of us. 

There is more in this challenge to a wider experience, and a 
more intimate association of ministers and laymen, than at first 
appears. Is it not true that the last few years have seen a 
relaxation of the intercourse between these two classes? Are 
the laymen as unaffectedly attached to the more solemn views of 
life and duty as formerly? As they ought to be? ‘Are the 
ministers,—I speak in the presence of ministers,—are they not 
conscious of this? Of a failure of influence such as should 
accompany their sacred office? Are they not grouping them- 
selves as a caste apart? Are they not habitually striving to 
stimulate themselves, discovering their weakness, inventing new 
modes of operation—must I say of occupation? What are the 
conferences to which they alone go, expressly for confession and 
counsel, but avowals of this new difficulty ? 

Gentlemen, the secret of influence is familiar knowledge and 
living sympathy. Not, on the one hand, smattering pretension 
to Sates, or superficial review-impertinence in theology, 
nor on the other, more or less imperfect occasional talk of 
politics and markets, of theatres and exhibitions, but a living 
and lifelong contact, a self-respecting and respected devotion to 
and avowal of the quieter, the holier, the profounder sympathies 
of life and its true realities. These cannot be assumed. or 
bespoken, but must grow up in mutual association, founded on 
early friendships and shared enthusiasms, in matured confidence 


THEOLOGY OF GOOD TEMPLARY. 


To the Editors.—Your correspondent is most undoubtedly 
wrong in his account of the theology of the I1.0.G.T. Ihave 
been connected with the Order since 1869; have held the offices 
of G.W.V.T., G.W.C., R.W.G.C. of the Supreme Court of the 
Order, and am at present G.W.C.T. of the English Grand 
Lodge, and W.G.T. of Britain and the Isles. I have passed 
through every degree in the Order, including also the Temple 
of Honour; and so I presume, I may be qualified to testify 
as to this matter. Well, then, I have never taken any 
obligation upon me, or gone through any ceremony which a 
Unitarian might not do. I have never had any test put to me 
as to the divinity of Christ. The testimony of ‘The Friend” is, 
I fear, a false testimony. He speaks of a new Ritual of 1877 ! 
Who made it? Not the R.W.G. Lodge of our order. We have 
no new ritual. This is an imposition upon the public. The 
‘* Friend,” I venture to say, is not a Templar at all, and cannot 
give me the pass-word of the Order. He is a member, 
doubtless of the dogus order, which, on fraudulent pretences, has 
taken as much of our name as they dare; imitated our trade- 
mark, I,0.G.T,—but the ‘‘I” means not ‘‘ Independent,” but 
‘* International,” with the appropriate addition too—‘‘ of the 
World !” That dogus order of secessionists—led by Mr. Joseph 
Malins—has adopted the narrow platform of theology, because 
it best suits the intolerant spirit and purposes of that body; but 
the ‘‘Good” Templars have no such test.—Yours, &c. 

F. R. LEEs. 

Meanwood Lodge, Leeds, Aug., 1879. 


P.S, Since I wrote this I haye seen the secession Watchword 
(July 30) and find my impressions borne out. The order will not 
admit the ‘‘equality” of thought. To believe in ‘*God, or 
Right,” is not enough; you must belieye exactly as they believe, 
and two curious motions were put on record at the late meeting 
of the order, both showing what a farce the whole thing is, 
Revs, Gladstone and Yeams, and “Right Reverend Bishop 
Hilary” (a negro pastor from California) moved that the Divinity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is a fundamental principle of the order!” 
A brother Thom from India, moved that ‘if Jew and Hindoo 
are to be excluded, the name should be narrowed down to ‘The 
Right W.G. Lodge of the Christian World!” But to be con- 
sistent (since they exclude persons of your creed, and bar you 
out from the name ‘ Christian,” it should be ‘The R.W.G.L. 
of the Trinitarian World!” After all, the term ** Jingo,” I 
think, would suit best. 


THE DESIGN ARGUMENT. 


To the Editors.—Your reviewer of Mr. Coe’s sermon speaks 
ironically of those who doubt the validity of the Design Argument 
as “ superior persons who imagine it to be their right to give law 
to human thought, and ‘teach the thinker what to think.’” I 
cannot imagine why such a tone should be indulged in towards 
those who happen to find their way to Theistic faith by a different 
path from that followed by your contributor. One of the ‘‘ superior 
persons” referred to is Immanuel Kant, who, in his famous 
Critique, under the section ‘‘ Of the Impossibility of a Physico- 
Theological Proof,” exhibits the weakness of the argument for 
the divine existence from design. Those who wish to enter more 
fully into the subject will find an admirable criticism of Kant’s 
position in the 16th and 18th chapters of A Critical Account of 
the Philosophy of Kant, by Professor Caird, who makes some 
valuable suggestions as to a more excellent way of establishing a 
philosophical Theism. I write merely in order to remind your 
readers that those who dissent from the Design Argument are not 
moved by any fancied ‘‘right to give law to human thought,” 
but by an honest conviction of its insufficiency, and also to guard 
against the conclusion, which your reviewer implies, that those 
who cannot reach God by the category of causality have no means 
of establishing spiritual faith.k—Yours, &c. 

Glasgow, 28th July, 1879. FRANK W, WALTERS. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies ;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADVT. 


‘*Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel ” 
A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvT. 
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and knitted alliances. For these I plead, when I say to the | Rotherham ee ee Ee Federe a ae 
College, our widest and our noblest communion, go for your own Subscriptions from various congregations and British and Foreign 
sake, go for your neighbour’s sake, go for God’s sake ! Me, eg me ARTE OL Re saad epee a 1453 ~ 7 
‘« As for-you, the generous founders, patrons, and friends of | B2!ance now being canv sai eager Dm Sap eget iba cat acan S. 
this Academy, your views are patriotic and noble. Whatever be 43:250 0 © 
its fate, you have acted from the worthiest and purest motives, | Liverroor—Advertised, £24 10s.; SovTHPORT—{12 115........ 37 1 © 
It is not for you to command success. But let us be thankful eg? 2g Fy ma teen te nese ewan es ae 4 3 6 
that success is not necessary to the reward of well-doing. The Mn elie Wadiants no checeas eet Figs 
righteous Judge of men looks to the heart alone, and He will Mr. Archibald Winterbottom . r 0 o—4o 3 6 
approve, and He will reward, the good intention, even though it | Borron—Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S.. 5 5 0 
il of accomplishing its purpose. In His hand are all eyents. : ey 
From His favour alone cometh success. Duty is ours; events eh “a 
belong to God ; and let us indulge the sanguine hope, that views I 0 0 
so liberal, and objects so important to the great interests of te 
mankind, will be honoured with His approbation and blessing. atte Ud 
You are erecting a temple,°on the front of which you will roo 
inscribe no name of an distinguished human leader, either in 724 
science or theology. > will dedicate it ‘to Truth! to Liberty! Stee 
to Religion!’ You will pray that it may flourish with increasing © 5 Ojo © 
honour to many future generations. Nor will you confine your tteeeese 2 2 © 
good wishes to this '; you will also pray that the sacred : 7 
cause to which it is deyoted, may extend its influence abroad net eae 5 eo 
i i oly light of truth, of reason, 5 to 
alte nations of 38 
4 i e: i 
of anc an 786" Is fo ee hake 
le our . . ++ Tro 
Seen D8 We SET AE WIE DES ee Werenls oe eS 
ire done Or are our hearts Messrs. J Cartwright, J- Burrow, Robert Kay, == 
; * A MNO, vis paw ok doh sau dects Cane 
1, I have ventured to sketch, n but with ace) ee io, Bie Neal eek sina aed 
: are OTL Ne the op Oey Ireland, 25. 6d. ......... - fama anette a 17 Gest 3 6 
tly. Tvl only sy that it isnot any plan of mine hates Aebis ean” 
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BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A. B. Camm 


will preach. 
BLACKLEY.—On Sunday morning, discourse on “ The 
Inferno,” by the Rev. J. Freeston, 


COLNE.—On Sunday, continuation of opening services, 
at ro 30 and 6, Preacher, Rey. S. Fletcher Williams 
DUDLEY.—On Sunday, re-opening service, at 11 and 

630. Preacher, Rev, Geo, Knight. 
MANCHESTER: Cross-street,—On Sunday even- 

ing, lecture, at 6 30, by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, on 

* Give us Each Day our Daily Bread.” 
MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday, morn- 


ing and evening, the Rev, J. IT. Marriott will preach. | the Pupils have passe 
NEWCHURCH.—On Saturday, a sociable, to receive | culation Examination of the London University. 
the Rev. Brooke Herford, who will preach on Supday | School will Re-open September 16th. 


morning at 10 30. 
SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev, Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


WARRINGTON.—On Wednesday, unveiling the mural 
tablet in memory of Dr, Philip Carpenter. 


EWCHURCH: UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL.—On Saturday, Aug. 9, a SOCIABLE 
will be held to receive a visit from the Rev, BROOKE 
HERFORD. Tea at 4 30; chair 6 o'clock. Addresses 
will be delivered by the Revs. Brooke Herford, Lindsey 
‘Taplin, M.A., H. Hill, A Lazenby, and Mr, Geo. Holt. 
Tickets for Tea, 6d. each. 
On Sunday morning, the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD 
will preach in the above chapel. Service at 10 30, All 
seats free. -No collection. 


ROSS-STREET CHAPEL— 
Sunday Evening LECTURES, on “ The Lord's 
Prayer,” by the Rev. 5. A. STEINTHAL. August roth, 
** Give us Each Day our Daily Bread,” Service at 6 30. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—On Sunday next the Rev. 
J.T. MAKRIOTT will preach. Morning, ‘ Believing 
in God through Christ;’ Communion Service of the 
Lord’s Su . Evening, ‘Man a Judge of his Neigh- 
bour.” All seats free. 


CHURCH.—Sunday, Aug. 10, the Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning, ‘The Victory of Faith ;” 
evening, ‘‘A Recent Volume of Church of England 
Sermons.” 


LACKPOOL.—Next Sunday, the Rey. 

A. B. CAMM will preach. Morning, 10 45, 

**Realists and Idealists;” Evening, 6 30, “‘ Spirit-ruling 
better than City-taking.” 


ere ger Tae RE at) Sn Tee ee ae 
JA REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
STANLEY STREET, COLNE. 
OPENING SERVICES CONTINUED. 

On Sunday; August roth, the Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS, of iverpool, will preach—morning 10 30, 
evening 6 o'clock. 

A Collection will be made at the close of each Service 
in aid of the Building Fund. 


UDLEY: OLD MEETING HOUSE. 
RE-OPENING SERVICES. 
On Sunday, August roth, TWO SERMONS will be 
reached by the Rev. GEORGE KNIGHT, of Sheffield. 
Corvin at tram. and 6 30 p.m. Collections will be 
made in aid of the Improvement Fund. 


WARRINGTON: CAIRO-STREET 

CHAPEL.—On Wednesday, August 13th, the 
Ceremony of UNVEILING THE MURAL TABLET 
erected to the memory of Dr, Philip Carpenter, will be 
performed by W. H. Herford, Esq., B.A., at 7 o'clock. 


[MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


_ “The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
‘The Reports containing the revised regulations and 
subjects for the Examinations commencing April 26th, 
1080, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application 
to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


WANTED, Working HOUSEKEPER, 
; in a temperance tradesman’s family,—Apply to 
W.Slatter, Hove, stating age, wages, and good references, 


WANTE D, for a kindly, trustworthy 

Young Woman, aged 20, a situation as UNDER 
NURSE in a Unitarian family: the neighbourhood of 
Edgbaston preferred.—Apply to Miss £, Gittins, Church 
Gate, Leicester. 


W4 NTED, for a Preparatory Day 

School, a Trained TEACHER for thorough 
English: home and colonial school system preferred-— 
Address, Mrs. Petty, 5, Upper Talbot street, Nottingham. 


Vy ANTED, a respectable, cheerful Per- 
son as MAID to a lady out of health: must be a 
Fred sewer and dressmaker, and be used to children; 
Snitariap preferred.—Address, “A. B.,” Mr. Grantham, 
Dunham Road, Altrincham. 


WAN! ED, an educated and respectable 
PERSON, not under 25, to take the entire charge 
of three children, aged 9, 8, and 4 years, and undertake 
sewing: an abstainer preferred.—Apply by letter, 115, 
Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
N English Lady, now in London, but 
returning in October to Leipsic, where she resides 

with a German friend, directress of first-class school, 
would be glad to hear of One or ‘Two PUPILS wishing 
for educational advantages in Germany: only four boarders 
are received, but there are 40 day pupils, all German,— 

Tr. 


Address, ** Miss Ellen gh EH Carpenter, 50, 


vei 


moderate’ terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fai 


eld Road. 


ROOK .HOUSE, KNUTSFORD,.— 
BOARDLNG SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Frank SHaAwcross, Principal. 


if NU TSFORD.—Miss Ardern’s School 
will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, on 
Monday, September 1st, 


Bripror T.—The Rev. JOHN 
DAVIES, M.A., Recpives afew BOARDERS for 
Education :.. Two Vacancies,— Por terms apply as above, 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
Le B.A, will RE-OPEN School.on Friday, Aug. 15. 


NV ONK BRIDGE HOUSE, YORK. 

ROARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, conducted by the Muses Drummond and 
Powell. Next term commences September 


GFA SIDE EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS, 


Dysart H Clevedon.— Miss E, 
Martin's PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Thursday, 


September 18th, 1879. 


CG OUTHPORT.—Miss Lawford and Miss 
J Lewin will RE-OPEN their School vg hes ahs 
Thursday, September r5th.—Bingfield, Albert ly 
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S OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if desired.—For terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale, The next quarter will begin Aug. 12th. 


IGH SCHOOL, STORE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air; extensive 
grounds: gymnasium; own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. 


M&:: JEFFERY receives as Boarders 
Girls attending the Bath High School, Three of 
First Class in the recent Matri- 
i The 
9, Norfolk Cres- 


cent, Bath, 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM —Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the wet of Science, One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Soolieeinane Examination of the Royal 
ollege of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Benith: asses will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. 
prospectus sunt? the Head Master, 
SCHOOL RE- 


For 


IN MEMORAM: JOHN WITHERS 
DOWSON, Norwich. Price 3d. 
Fletcher & Son, Norwich, ee tee 


‘TRE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 
post free to any address at rs. 6d. per too or 3d, 

sa dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—“‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


\W HAT’S THE MATTER? The Paper 
read at the Conference in Essex-street Chapel, 
London, June sth, by Rey. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A, Price 
d., or three copies for 2s, Sent, post free, by order to 
Ir. H. Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


Price ss. Cloth, 


HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 

and Rawson, Contents—r. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 

and Providence. 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration. 

6. Revelation. 7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9. Sin. 
ro. Immortality. x1. Salvation, 12. Christianity. 


IN THE PRESS. SECOND EDITION. 
Price 1d.; in covers, 2d. 24p + 

: | ‘HE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations at Oldham, June roth, 7879. By Cuas. 

C. Cor, Minister of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton. 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 
and Rawson 89, Market-street. London: British and 


Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street ; Smart 
and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Pain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central position: near chapel,—1z2, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea).—MISS WOOD. 


UXTON.—Comfortable Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


"DLACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 
Villas, Wellington Road, South§Shore. 


Bracxroor—C HANNING H OUSE 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 

Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 

find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


FoR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 
54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851. 


W. Tayior, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 


A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


DWARD BRYAN’S SPECTACLES 

are the best: they suit the sight, fit the face, and 

do not fatigue the eyes. In gold or steel frames, with 
Brazilian Pebbles. 

CROSS STREET, NEAR EXCHANGE. 


Wet ee A NiDietC Ony 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS, 

Fisuinc Tackie, LAwn Tennis, AND CRICKETING 
WarEnousE. 50, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 


MAGNIFICENT PAPER HANGINGS, 
] SAAC NEWTON GRUNDY’S 
Celebrated STOCK includes the Early English Designs 
All Styles supplied as usual at the Lowest Casn Prices. 
66, ORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
_~ Andat NORTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


PHIL DL'S &}'S DANA 
: BOOT & SHOE MAKER 
73, DEANSGATE. 


A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


ROUSERS well made from Stylish 

Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit nteed, 

from tos. 6d. to 258. per pair, at W. T. YNOR’'S, 

LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post 


is Se 


Youths’ pepetnen hens garment 
pe = 

stand the test of wear, 

15, BULL-STREET, BixMinGHAM. LATE Myers & Co. 


a7" 


Mi OLINEUx AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
alge! of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases, Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, i &e. 


- MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s a. 
N.B.—Orpvers anv Rerairs Promptty Executep, 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 

oun Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 

WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 

Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 

Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 

Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 

Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Ratl- 

ing, &c. - Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 

tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CA TEATON 
STREET. MANCHESTER, EstTasiiSHep 1769. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsTastisHep 1772. 


S, H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One or THE LarGestT STocks IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. H. Brocxe sank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaton under 4 cwt., and Patent Hea 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


Died wid cit cent? Bon A os 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers ; 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, 2s, 3d., 3. ad 48.5 05.) 75.5 
8s., 128., 245, and 30s. +? pair; SHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands 
rol4d., 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s, 3d., and as. 6d. each; ROO 
MOULDINGS (roo,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from ass. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


PiAN OFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys :, superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years il. 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manuracrurers, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


E Ri RO Apply Sr ae 

+ All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, Oxrorp-st. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


‘BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE 


1s THE 
BEST AND. THE- CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three times the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 

SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL. GROCERS. 

In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 


N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 
CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK’S, as WorTuixss 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. ~ 


P4APERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHoLesALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berprrs, Decorations, Go.p Mouupines, P ain1 ERs 
i Varnisnrs, &c., &e. 


Locke & Son... 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System.” 
Repairs AND TUNING. . 


LOCKE & SiO Nee. 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTUR, | 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 

Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


“ARMSTRONG AND RICHAR 


PERS 8 sete | a ane 


GLOVERS, & : 


HOSIERY in great variety. 
MESSRS. WM. 


* 


| After the first ten Jines 


er oft of tel 


August 8, 1879. 


Roxx THOMPSON, 
VENF-S3AN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
ross-street, Park-street, tham , 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet ‘Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. ire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c, The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repzxired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to ovder. 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
DEBOTHAM AND CO., 


I 
S PATENTEES AND SOLE MA 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. 7 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP 
RMSTRONG AND RICHARD 
St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS — 


superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


J. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are n 
one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVE. 


TRUNKS. . ane 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” wre 
x8in. 20in, 22in. 24in. 26in. = 28h. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- x4/- 16/- 


Also a better one, the “ DEFIANCE,” oak 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, riv 
arin, 24in. 27in. Pi 

12/- x4/- 16/6 an a6 , 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s, extra. 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to © * ; 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


IDLAND. RAGE WAY - 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May 


1st to the 31st October, 1879. : 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. ae 
JAMES ALLPORT, — 
Derby, April, 1879. General 
ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
. fine quality, thoroughly matured in wood, ia 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by ot. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE, to 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to w 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their pu on 
price, however high, 2 . 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. en, 
JAMES SMITH & CO. : 


26, Market-street, Maneh 


9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., 3 


OWARD’S PATEN 
. Figaro ode oe Home and 
equalled. ttage Or; » 2 Sto; 
coupler, to gfiineas, Schook Or 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, ae 
HOWARD & CO., Man 
Rochdale Road, Manchester, _ 


UPTURES.—Exhibi 
1862, was awarded to-R. WE 

and sole maker ofthe IMPERCEP 
TRUSS. | cS gud 
eformity Instruments, Artificial L. 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ orti 
Expanders for round shoulders, 
Manchester. 


Erps's Cocoa.—GRATEFU 
thorough knowledge of the natura 
the operations of digestion and n 
ae of the fine p: 
Mr. Epps has provided our b 
cately davoured bever: whi nay Sa’ 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious u 
of diet that a constitution may be gi 
strong enough to resist every ten 
dreds of subtle maladies are floa 
attack ig ey Bo aa weak 
many a fatal s eeping: 
with pure blood and a probeely, nour: 
Service Gazette.—JAMES Erps AND Co 
Chemists, London : he 


NOTICE, 
The UNITARIAN HERALD 7 

‘post from the Office, to all 

Kingdom, at the following 


Three Months .........- 
Six MoGihs. 15.5) tio eae 


Twelve Months ...... ee 
Ditto paid in advance — 


The WERALD is registered as : 
transmission abroad, and can be sent tos 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and t) 
States, for 8s, 8d. per annum, ————~ 

Any of our friends who reside 
way places can easily get the 


the office, . 


__ CHARGE FOR ADVERTISE: 
Ten lines ang under s.+.....s. 402040: 


sone te eeee 


For 6 consecutive 
Half column’ aA. e 
For all ions 
uniform charg: 


Obe Ghitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 
REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A,, & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


Price 1d. 


Vol. XIX.—985. 


CONTENTS. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 18, 1879. 


the close of his article Mr. Lecky has a very useful 
PAGE. | passage, in which he urges and endeavours to exhibit, 


Divinity School proper, the American Episcopal Church has no 
institution to compare with the Union Theological Seminary of 


MEETS Gb Whi sie sigs nsins Salle Cpin de veins cope esice vege es ce, 957 Z 7 New York. The high encomium S r De ; y 

BCtas : : veal : 7 ce £ passed by Dean Stanley upon 
‘Fireside Readings—The Little Boy’s Watch ........................-. 258 | Dut not with entire Success, the inconsistency of the the late eminent Presbyterian scholar and divine, Dr. Robinson, 

: The Origin of “Home, sweet Home.” ..........., 258 | Sacerdotal theory with the actual constitution and | who was, I believe, the especial glory of this seminary—its 
Books and Authors—“ What's the Matter?” ............ese¢.++.s00e+ 258 | Character of the Church ‘of England. crowning product—was, doubtless, richly merited. Certainly the 
ite ame Conpremational Union 2 55...5 6... e cece ce cc ccc ccceccssce 258 American Church can show no such example of unwearied 
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The British and Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
RT a eres, iio oj seater . 264 


English statesmen should, even in the nineteenth 
century, fall so ignominiously below its elevated and 
patriotic tone. Milton writes :— 


They disclaim all intention of joining in the Liberationist cry, 
but they are still more decided in their objection to the defence 
of the Establishment being made an essential feature in the Con- 


servative programme. I have several times referred to the 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


; ment question in and out of season. 
Mr. Alderman Baker has accepted his nomination as 

‘the next Mayor of Manchester. Manchester will thus 

have three mayors in succession who are Unitarians. 


question in the front for the purpose of fomenting disunion. 


section of their own friends. 


+ Amonument to Rabelais is to be erected at Chinon. 
M. About states that a Rabelais club has just been 
started in England, and that it desires to be affiliated 
to the French committee. Similar committees have 
likewise been formed in Belgium, Germany, Sweden, 
and Russia. M. Viollet le Duc is to be charged with 
the execution of the monument, and M. Paul Lacroix 
(Bibliophile Jacob) has published what must very 

nearly be his last work in the form of a pamphlet for 
‘the purpose of popularising the great satirist’s name. 


’Tis correct to be religious—so everyone declares— 

But I wish there were no Sunday, no service, and no prayers, 
I am tired of pious people, and like some fun, you know ; 

I am weary of the chapel. To church I wish to go. 


I was ever for good taste, for we ouyht to be genteel, 

They tell me I am getting fast. I cannot solemn feel. 

Our deacons look so grave and good, our pastor is so slow, 
Our chapel folks are out of form. To church I want to go, 


The Pope has issued an encyclical for the regulation 
of philosophical studies in schools, which fills ten 
columns of the Osservatore Romano, and declares that 

“the sole remedy for the evils of our age is the due 

__ feligious instruction of the young.” His Holiness 

deplores that scholastic philosophy has been abandoned, 

_ and that various and opposed systems have prevailed 

: instead, which have given rise to great inconstancy of 

doctrine; and he exhorts all bishops and teachers, 

whilst prizing all truth by whomsoever taught, to seek 

to diffuse “the golden teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” . 


How stylish are the gentry folks who at the church are seen, 
And what a lovely tenor voice the curate has, I ween. 


toe, 


Must have the right religion. To church I’ll try to go, 


For him I could be pious, and district visits pay, 
And talk of hymns and heaven, and give charity away ; 
And do church decoration in nave and portico, 
And all that’s right and proper. To church I mean to go. 
J. SPARKLEs, 


_— 


existence of a considerable section of Liberals which is annoyed 
by the persistence of another section in pressing the disestablish- 
The Conservatives have 
adopted the natural and quite legitimate tactics of keeping that 


now appears that, by doing so, they are alienating an influential 


The following jew d’esprit on the Boarding-school 
Miss has been sent to the /veeman “by a brother, 
whose card bears the name attached :”— nu 


One with such polished manners, so well dressed from head to 


CHS. G.,” writing in the Guardian on the subject 
of Prayer for Fine Weather, quotes a story from 
Mr. S. Baring Gould’s Post Medieval Preachers as 


Whatever literary advance I have made I owe to steady intimacy 
with the writings of the old Athenians, from my youth upwards. 


Were there in me such a power of pleading that I could rouse 


our armies and fleets for the deliverance of Greece—the land of 
eloquence—from her Ottoman oppressor, to which mighty act 
you seem almost to implore our aid, truly there is nothing I could 
more desire todo. For what did even the bravest men of old, or 
the most eloquent, consider more glorious, or more worthy of them 
than by pleading or bravely acting to make the Greeks free, or 
self-governing? There is, however, something else to be tried, 
and in my judgment far the most important—namely, that some 
one should arouse and rekindle in the minds of the Greeks, by 
the relation of that old story, the old Greek valour itself, the old 
industry, the old patience of labour. Could some one do ¢haé, 
. then, I am confident, neither would the Greeks be want- 
ing to themselves, nor any other nation wanting to the Greeks. 


The annual statement of the Education Department, 
made by Lord George Hamilton, shows a steady 
increase in all directions. The increase of school 
accommodation over last year is 8 per cent; the 
increase of names on the books and in average 
attendance is, curiously enough, the same in both 
cases—namely, 11 per cent; while the increase in the 
number “presented” is as much as 17 per cent. How 
many of these passed in the three indispensable 
subjects, Lord G. Hamilton does not tell us, but he 
adds that here, too, there has been a “considerable 
increase.” Of course these figures imply’a correspond- 
ing increase in expenditure, and the grant voted for the 
ensuing year is £ 2,481,168, being £334,804 more 
than was wanted for the last. ‘This is the result of a 
comparison of two successive years. But if we want 
to understand the really enormous work which has 


having a bearing on the discussion :— 


There was once a hermit in the Egyptain desert, who planted 
an olive tree near his cave, and, thinking it might want water, 
he prayed to God for rain; so rain came and watered his olive 
tree. Then he thought that some warm sun, to swell its buds, 
would be advisable; so"he prayed, and the sun shone out. Now 
the nursling looked feeble, and the old man deemed it would be 
well for the tree if frost wexe to come and brace it. He prayed 
for the frost, and hoar frost’settled that night on bar and beam, 
Next, he believed a hot, southerly wind would suit his tree, and, 
after prayer, the south wind blew upon his olive tree, and—it 
died. Some little while after the hermit visited a brother-hermit, 
and lo! by his cell-door stood a flourishing olive tree. 

“*How came that goodly plant there, brother?” asked the un- 
successful hermit. 

**T planted it, and God blessed it, and it grew.” 

“Ah, brother, I, too, planted an olive, and when I thought it 
wanted water I asked God to give it rain, and the rain came, &c. 
‘God gave me all that I demanded for my tree, as I saw fit. Yet 
it is dead.” 

‘*And I, brother,” replied the other—‘‘/ left my tree in God’s 
hands, for He knew what it wanted better than I,” 


been lately done in the matter of education, we must 
take a longer interval. The year 1870, in which the 
Education Act was passed, supplies a natural point of 
departure for this purpose. At that time the average 
number of children in school attendance was 1,225,000. 
The average now is 2,560,000, so that in eight years 
the attendance has more than doubled. Zy%en the 
total expenditure from all sources connected with the 
maintenance of schools was £1,525,000, now it is 
4:45354,000. This increase of expenditure is not, 
however, dueonly to an increase in numbers ; something 
must be set down also to an improvement in the 
quality of teaching, and something, perhaps, also to 
the general rise of prices. For we find that, while the 
cost per head of education was 25s. in 1870, it is now 
35s. But the most striking increase of all is, as might 
be expected, in school building. ‘That was the primary 
necessity for education, and it has now been amply 
met, The increase under this head during the last ten 
years has been actually at the rate of 95 per cent; that 
is to say, the school accommodation throughout the 
kingdom has within the decade been nearly doubled. 
In this matter, indeed, our work is done. There is 
room enough, and more than enough, in our schools 
for all the children that ought to be educated in them. 
We have in this respect overtaken our arrears, and 
have now only to keep pate with the steady growth of 
population. ‘The calculation is that 3,400,000 children 
ought to be at present in our elementary schools. We 
can actually accommodate 3,950,000. Still, all our 
children do not as yet avail themselves of their 
opportunities. ‘There is still an interval of 700,000 
between the number actually on the books and the 
number that ought to be on them. But this interval 
is steadily diminishing, as compulsory by-laws spread 
from point to point; and Lord G, Hamilton is quite 
right in preferring the slower process of the gradual 
conversion of local opinion to the tempting complete- 
ness of a general law. 


A visitor to the Strangers’ Gallery, in the Council 
Chamber (Manchester), reports a pleasant illustration 
: of the “retort courteous” by our friend the Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Grundy), on a point theological. The 
___ debate arose on'‘certain propositions for the better 
: administration of the Hulme Trust; about which there 


is just now some degree of interest in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester. Mr. Councillor Birch, in allusion 
to the phrase “ Christian faith,” said he interpreted it 
to mean “the religion of Christ; but,” he added, “a 
Unitarian would, I presume, decline to accept that 
definition.” Whereupon the Mayor happily interjected 
the- remark, “Za/s exactly what a Unitarian would 


ccept!” 


The other week the Bishop of Manchester had a 
word to say at Accrington on distinctions in grave- 


e cemetery ground, and delivered a brief address 
ding the rite from being a superstitous practice, 
king that it was a rational and reverent ceremony, 


The American correspondent of the Guardian writes 
that the prospects of the Church there have been a 
subject of thought since the publication of the Dean 
of Westminster’s paper on the “ Historical Aspect of 
the American Churches.” The one weakness of the 
American Episcopal Church, as compared with the 
religious bodies around it, is its deficiency in men of 
high scholarship :— 

The Unitarians have in Harvard University a powerful support 
to their form of opinion, The Congregationalists—Independents 
as you would call them—have in Yale a great bulwark to their 
system, and the Presbyterians have in Princeton an institution 
of rapidl growi weight and influence. Under the presidency 
of Dr. rf Cosh this latter college has made extraordinary pro- 

; money has flowed in u it in great sums, immense 
ildings have been added, and the course of study has been 
much extended. Trinity College, of Hartford, Connecticut, is 
almost the only college of a high grade connected with the 
Church. Under the general headship or direction of the now 
venerable Bishop W. this is a very promising institution, 
but it has much to do before it can claim to rank in any way 
with the great schools previously mentioned. Then, as a 


me’s paper in the British 
be ly owned that the 


Opole 
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“FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE LITTLE BOY'S WATCH. 


Deak little Dick, curled up by the fire, 
Sat watching the shadows come and go, 

As the dancing flames leaped higher and higher, 
Flooding the room with a mellow glow. 


His chubby hand on his side was pressed, 

And he turned for a moment a listening ear; 
‘*Mother!” he cried, ‘‘I’ve got a watch! 

I can feel it ticking right under here!” 


“Ves, Dick; ’tis a watch that God has made, 
To mark your hours as they fly away ; 

He holds the key in His mighty hand, 
And keeps it in order night and day. 


**Should He put aside the mystic key, 
Or lay His Sanaa on the tiny spring, 

The wheels would stop and your watch run down, 
And lie in your bosom a lifeless thing.” 


He crept to my side and whispered soft, 

While his baby voice had an awe-struck sound, 
**T wish you would ask Him, mother dear, 

To be siire and remember to keep it wound,” 


— Selected, 


THE ORIGIN OF “HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


Tue following is the history of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
as Mr. Reed says the author related it to him in Tunis. 
Mr. Payne had written several pieces for the stage that 
had met with considerable favour, and had been sent 
for to Paris to look after the introduction of one 
of them in one of the theatres of that city. It was 
the afternoon before Christmas, and although in winter, 
the day was bright and pleasant. After strdlling about 
for a time, he seated himself in the Garden of the 
Tuileries, and became a quiet observer of the life and 
galcty of that brilliant promenade. While sitting there 

e thought of the pleasure his acquaintances had told 
him they expected to have the next day, and reflected 
that, although in the midst of this gay throng, he was 
without a home and friends, and was really the most 
lonely person in the world. All through the day he 
had been humming to himself an air, which pleased 
him very much, that he had heard ina theatre the 
previous evening, when he had listened to an opera by 
Donizetti, called “Ann Boleyn,” in which the air of 
“Home, Sweet Home” occurs. After a little he began 
to arrange these reflections into verse, adapting it to 
this air, and before leaving his seat a song that has 
since touched the tenderest chord of millions of hearts 
had its origin. He then went to his room and wrote 
out the song, and on showing it to some of his 
acquaintances they advised him to have it published. 
He did so, and the next time he went to London it 
was sung for the first time in public, and immediately 
became very popular. 
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What's the Matter? A paper read before the British 
and Foreign Association, at their Annual Con- 
ference, June 5, 1878. By the Rev. Charles Wick- 
steed, B.A. 


Mr. Wicksteed takes 51 pages to tell us “ What’s the 
Matter?” and yet he does not exhaust his subject. 
There are ten questions with which he deals—rst, 
Freedom; znd, Organisation; 3rd, The wish for a 
Unitarian orthodoxy; 4th, The fear that some of our 
ministers and congregations are giving up Christianity ; 
sth, The supposed want of a definite Profession of 
Faith ;” 6th, The assertion that we are not an increasing 
body; 7th, The supposed want of fidelity to the 
Unitarian name; 8th, The way in which our worship 
is conducted and our spiritual weal provided for; 9th, 
The falling through of some of our old chapels and 
endowments; and, roth, That some of our congregations 
are not so numerous as they ought to be. Each of 
these topics might find occasion for lengthy treatment ; 
but Mr. Wicksteed, in his necessarily brief review of 
them severally, has been fairly successful. 

Our author is not prepared to give up anything of 
our freedom, for he says if there be one point on which 
we are all agreed it is the retention of our freedom all 
round. At every significant movement of the Unitarian 
body that he can remember, when this principle was 
imperilled, an overwhelming majority of ministers and 
the laity have rallied to the rescue. We are free, he 
says, in order that we may exist in the neblest, truest, 
happiest way permitted to us by God; "So that “if 
there be one point on which we are all agreed it is our 
freedom.” 

Then, as to organisation, he thinks organisation is a 
very natural desire, but he sets it down as an axiom— 


That the more the duty of obedience, and of subordination on 
the part of individual preference and opinion ,to that duty, are 
inculeated, the sore perfect will .be the organisation; and the 
more the right of each individual to his individual opinion is 
insisted on, the dess perfect will be the faerie ion. It ensues, 
therefore, as a necessary consequence, that if freedom is your 
strongest point, organisation will be your weakest ; and if organisa- 


tion be your strongest point, freedom will be your weakest. need, Zhey do not think This is not 

So deep-rooted is this principle of congregational and indi- | fear we must confess the fact, t cannot, asan Association 
viduel freedom among us, that neither these nor any other real | at ‘supply them nuIC e. Where are they, ix 

of supposed efforts to interfere with it ever bave been, or, 1} to of rest n th of Eng! 
think I may say, ever will be, successful, Our congregations | It is rent with serious int nc the Indep 
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and their officers, lay or ministerial, are as independent of each 
other as our various corporations or municipalities, and are 
subject only to their own self-appointed arrangements and the 
law of the land, 

Complaints have often been made, by those who ask 
for authorised statements of doctrine by way of defining 
Unitarian Christianity, that ministers do not always 
attach the same meaning to the phrase, and hence 
various and differing teaching from the same pulpit is 
the consequence. But how is this, with a free pulpit, 
to be otherwise? Mr. Wicksteed observes :— 

We can have no guided or rational action in life without 
opinions ; we can have no mental being without them, As long 
as I am a thinking creature, then, I must have ofzmtons ; as long 
as I am a truth-loving being, I must wish those opinions to be 
right ones; and so long as I love my fellow-creatures, and desire 


their welfare and their happiness, I must desire the spread of 


those opinions among them, especially of such as are on the most 
momentous of subjects. |My own case, then, is perfectly clear. 
I aim at attaming an orthodoxy (in its true sense), and I aim at 
spreading it. But how am I to convey these right opinions to 
another ? RH by the same or a similar process to that by 
means of which I myself attained them. I must teach them to 
him ; I must convince him of their truth. Do I therefore give 
him my orthodoxy? No! I only give him his own. My 
orthodoxy, while everythieg to me, is nothing to him till it 
becomes /zs ; when it becomes his it ceases to be mine to him, 
and becomes his own to himself. Therefore the spread of your 
orthodoxy is a duty, while the ¢fosition of it is a crime. 
Because the imposition of it is not the spread, is sometimes 
exactly the reverse, and involves an assumption you. have no 
right'to make, or it infers that you not only know and believe 
for yourself, but for other people too, and have a right to do so ; 
that you are delegated with authority to prescribe to them, to 
insist on their taking the same view of their duty that you .do, 
and before you have made it theirs. In this sense, there exists 
but one orthodoxy—the Orthodoxy of God, 

The idea, then, of any one among us having an orthodoxy for 
others beyond himself is inadmissible. He may hold it, and he 
may try to prove it, and he may, and ought, to try to produce it 
in others ; but he cannot impose himself, his own conviction 
cannot be the test of truth to others. Least of all should we 
tolerate any idea ot this kind if it were accompanied by any form 
of persecution—any injury to name and fame and happiness ; for 
in the matter of persecution we must remember that a mere 
diminution in the form and weight of the intended punishment 
does not alter the nature of the act. 

An attempt has been made to throw descredit on 
the British and Foreign Association because it refuses 
to define the words “ Unitarian Christianity.” On 
this subject Mr. Wicksteed says :— 

This Association is a definite association for a definite object. 
I know it is; and that object is the promotion of the principles 
of Unitarian Christianity. It is exactly so. In those precise 
words our object is stated, and in those precise words the state- 
ment will have to remain. We are at liberty to explain the 
meaning of the words each for himself, but certainly no one for 
us all. I enrolled myself in the ranks of this Association between 
forty and fifty years ago, and am proud to belong to it still; and 
I interpret its objects to be the promotion of a belief in one God, 
and the spread of Christianity in our own hearts and the world ; 
and therefore I look on it as an agency for truth, righteousness, 
freedom, knowledge, and happiness. This is for myself. If 
any other member chooses to interpret the words, Unitarian 
Christianity, differently, asserting that itis Unitarian Christianity, 
secundum Priestley, secundum Belsham, secundum Channing, 
secundum Parker—very well, he is at liberty todo so. But he 
has no right to impose his interpretations upon me, nor I mine 
on him, 

Mr. Wicksteed does not think those grumblers in 
our body who have taken up their abode in the Cave 
of Adullum are right in saying that some .of our 
ministers and some of our congregations are giving up 
Christianity. The conclusion is, he says, to hima most 
gratuitous and unjustifiable conclusion; and adds :— 

Achange of tone has, however, no doubt, I think, come over 
alarge portion of English society, and over many of our churches 
and ministers (as part of it), in their modes of estimating and 
speaking of the Bible and the work and special function of Jesus 
Christ. But this is certainly not to be met by any timid, 
alarmist spirit, watching and waylaying every deviation from 
received traditional modes of expression and estimate, still less 
by mere querulous, jaundiced suspicions, but by an endeayour to 
understand the causes in which it @figinates, and the purposes 
which it must ultimately serve. 

Difficulties of this kind require good-nature and 
fair treatment. Most of us would endorse Mr. John 
Grundy’s views, uttered at Colne—and certainly the 
movement there is no evidence of decay—and express 
a hope that our ministers and congregations might 
continue to march on Christian lines—love to God 
and love to man, and the law of self-sacrifice as taught 
by Christ—but they would not desire anything .at the 
cost of trnth. We fear that those who insist that we 
are a divided body are exhibiting the fact, that the 
“wish is father to the thought,” and have no right to 
speak for more than themselves; for if among any 
body of Christians a respect for individual liberty and 
the spirit of truth has been learned, it is among 
Unitarians, as shown at every test-meeting they have 
held; and we are assured that all effort “to educate” 
them into orthodox lines must fail. 

And what about a Unitarian Confession of Faith? 
Many people, it is said, would join us, but they want 
to know what our faith is. ‘This is Mr. Wicksteed’s 
answer :— ‘ 

Some of us think that in a few roo 
catalogued, but say, ‘* Belief ina Father 
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and Baptist Churches? They are changing every day, In the 
Roman Catholic Church? Perhaps so. But then it isa rest 
purchased by the sacrifice of the right to think for yourself, and 
is only a deep slumber of the mind. As long as you sleep, there 
may be rest; but should you awake, there will be none. No; 
the individual may reach and enjoy settled opinions; but I fear 
it is quite out of our province to try to settle for each what his 
settled opinions shall be. Wemust leave him at last to select 
for himself the readiug and the worship that come nearest to his 
convictions, and meet most nearly his spiritual requirements. 
For—and there is no use denying it—we ave a moving camp, and 
shall continue to be so, Our specialty is to inquire to 
declare. Our distinctive function in the theological world is to 
keep ourselves open to the possibility of new light, and to be the 
pioneer band, or even, if necessary, to be the forlorn hope 
defends that position. We must give up fixity or 

we must beware of fostering inconsistent expectations, 


Dealing with the assertion that we don’t in 
Mr. Wicksteed declares that the main truths of U, 
tarianism have spread with electric rapidity; and he 
adds :— 


People who believe in the unity of law, the unity of mam the 
the unity of goodness, and the unity of God? me 5 people who 
disbelieve in the incurability and eternity of sin, in ane 

hell, in the substitutional and vicarious character of righteousness 
and punishment? and people who read the Scriptures with some 
discrimination and with increasing knowledge? Don’t they 
increase in numbers? Why, their number increases every day. 
3ut Unitarians themselves, as a dody, don’t increase. In 
portion to the increase of population, and to what might haye 
been expected from the more favourable and consentaneons state 
of public opinion, I suppose they do not. “But I am sure of one 
thing: they have increased, like ofher bodies, in zeal and 
earnestness, and philanthropy and liberality of giving, And if 
they have not increased in equal proportions, in n the 
fault lies, I suppose, chiefly with themselves. 


Now and then some of our very best friends run 
a-tilt.at the word Unitarian. Mr. Wicksteed does not 
believe in this. He says:— 


This fight about names has accompanied me from my birth. 
I hope it will not accompany me to my death. In the olden 
time, I remember, we fought earnestly and pe i to be 
called ‘‘ Unitarians,” and not to be cicenbel eee 
But the Orthodox said they could not grant us this title, because 
it seemed as if we alone were entitled to it, and that they were 
Unitarians as well as we. However, we continued the conten- 
tion till we obtained a virtual victory, and till it became a piec 
of bad ‘ecclesiastical manners to call us Socinians; and we 
rejoiced at being designated thorough and co t believe 
and asserters of the greatest truth in the theolo r 
I for one am not going now to turn round 
giving us the name we had so persistently asked thei 

And again :— ; - 

To change an old name wnder'the idea of bett 
with the public seems to me a folly, for the 
consequence is not the name, but the ch 
get the name to bear. To change a name 
getting rid of some supposed limitations of the 
it, is scarcely more wise ; for, practically, whateve 
take, your congregation or your minister or a 
marked by some specialties of thought, or belie! 
which will at once classify you, and to which’ 
some distinct name, if you don’t. ' 


On the way in which our worship is cc 
some of our old chapels and endowme 
through, and some of our congregation 
Wicksteed has some very sensible remarks, 1 
strongly recommend for careful perusal. 
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IRELAND: ,THE .FREE CON I’. 
UNION. 1; toa 


THE twelfth conference ofthe Free Congregatio 
was held on Monday, August 4th, at Moneyrea. _ 
those present were* the Revs. J. C. Street, H. 
‘Thompson, J. Cooper, J. J. Wright, C. J. Stree 
and Messrs. John R. Neill, George Fi r! p 
E. G, David, H. Magill, James Lamont, and D.M 
together with many ladies. “The chair was taken 
president, Mr. Neill, at three o’clock, and aft 
ceedings had been opened in the usual mai 
minutes of the previous meeting had been 
firmed, the reports on preaching and Sund 
made, and were of a satisfactory char 
that. a Sunday-school had been started at Bal 
as an auxiliary to Moneyrea, and was succee 
Mr. J. M. Darbishire, unable to attend the me 
nished a report in reference to the Hopeton-stree 
schools, in which he expressed his satisfacti 
provement in the demeanour of the chil 
former visit. The report on cottage s 
satisfactory. There had~beem fifteen su 
connection with Hopeton-street, and the 
some outdoor services in the same nei 
there had been one “out” service at Ballyknot 
nection with Moneyrea. A i Icom 
extended to the visitors, the Revs. Ja 
Wright, and C. J. Street, M.A., who» 
sponded. -It was decided to hold the 


Ch 


page” 


and visitors 
Mr. 4 
the busines 


with Him, in conscience, and in immortality,” men would find, |--,- 


want—in other words, a simple C 


included and evolvable, all the resulting traths they indi 
the only rest that would be -sati to 
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siderable discussion. The Rev. H. Rylett then moved, 
and the Rev. C, J, Street seconded, the following resolution: 
* That we as representing the Free Congregational Union 
(Ireland) ‘desire to express our cordial and fraternal 
sympathy with the Unitarians of Hungary, who are about 
to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the death of their 
first noble Bishop, David Ferencz; that we convey to them 
our most earnest and good wishes and congratulations on 
the progress and usefulness of their churches, and that the 
secretary be instructed to draw up and transmit to the 
consistory through our friend Rev. Geo. Boros, a letter 
‘embodying this resolution, and expressing our heartiest 
geod will to our brethren abroad.” 
meeting was concluded by the Rev. J. C. Street pronounc- 
ing the benediction. 


BRADWELL: RE-OPENING OF 
CHAPEL, 


ON Sunday the 3rd inst., the Old Presbyterian Chapel at 
Bradwell, which has been closed for repairs, was re-opened 
for public worship. The Rev. George Knight of the 
Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheffield, was the preacher. The 
services both afternoon and evening were a great success, 
The little chapel was crowded with people, large numbers 
being unable to obtain admittance. ‘Mr. Knight gave 
two excellent sermons, that in the afternoon from 
Hebrews xii., 23; and that in the evening from Matthew 
Iv.,9. The Stannington congregation having closed their 
chapel in honour of the occasion, came over to Bradwellin a 
body, accompanied by their minister, the Rey, Edward 
C. Towne, B.A. The member of the Stannington choir 
sang special hymns and anthems,. Mr. Hatfield presiding 
at the harmonium. A considerable number of friends 
from Sheffield, were also present at both service. The 
collections amounted to the unexpectedly large sum of 
£14. 1s. tod. No inconsiderable portion of this. was con- 
tributed by residents at Bradwell and attendants on the 
ordinary services, When the scantiness of work and the 
badness of trade in the village at the present time are 
taken into account, the above amount speaks well for the 
interest felt in the event by those in the neighbourhood. 
The bustle of the arrival and departure of the many vistors 
in their several conveyance caused quite a sensation in this 
secluded mountain village—the “ Brada” lads and lasses 
Unitarian Wakes.” The 
st in the replacing of the 
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ts. The contractor is Mr. Darnley, of 
work being done by Mr. Thomas Broad- 


well, and who, hi 
resided at the latter 


epee oe Mr. Shenton has consented 
_to give a discourse on Sun ay 


anf LE ee? A eee 


already obtained from the North Midland Associa. 
tion and various friends, will go a considerable way 
( ds the ense; indeed we believe the larger accounts 
paid. What) more is required will, we trust, 

ind its way into the hand of the Rev. H. Webb 

he Parsonage, Great _Hucklow, Sheffield, as a 
‘mean aa pe maintain our undogmatic theology 
_ and free: spiri faith in these village churches of the 

High Peak of Derbyshire. rn ; 


* THE HUGUENOTS: THE REFORMATION 


a, IN FRANCE, 
REY, S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
’ Ill. 


~ A pri ‘ is 

eed 
Francis II, was ruled by his wife; and she, in her turn, 
cards for her uncles, the. Duke of Guise and. 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine. Those 
feudal who prided themselves on being the 
) the: Catholic party, aiming at the exaltation of 
of Lorraine the exti ion of. the Pro- 
rcised all Se functions of aac bE rr as 
ostentation eir power, soon drew upon their 
the odium that attends authority unsanctioned 
ws and public opinion, Several of the great 
hor n the ascendancy of the Guises had thrown 
le, banded them 
om. 


§ against the favourites ; 

ssaryito cover their political ambition 
pretext, and as they were Protestants and 
Was Catholic, they made common 
iherents of the Protestant faith 
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A_most enjoyable | 


conspiracy of Amboise, 
| by insult, and by calumny. 
| Guises, the Bourbons and the 
a to expel the Princes of Lorraine, and restore the 
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to the faction of the Guises, and lent his aid in exterminat- 
ing the members of the new faith. 
Here we may get a view of the leaders on both sides. 
On the Catholic side were Francis, Duke of Guise, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and the Constable de Montmorenci. | 
The Duke was distinguished for all those qualities which 
combine to constitute a first-rate commander. To a mili- 
tary genius of the first order he united indefatigable industry 
and unceasing watchfulness. To these qualities, again, | 
“were added,” says Brantéme, “an eloquence non point 
contraint et fardée, mats naive et militaire, not elaborate 
and artificial, but simple and manlike. A figure lofty and | 
commanding, a countenance noble and intelligent, to | 
) which a large scar upon the cheek, from the wound of a. 
/ lance which had passed entirely through the head, added | 
grace rather than deformity, and from which he obtained, | 
as did his son from a similar cause, the title of Ze dalafré, 
complete the picture of this illustrious man.” In his early 
military career, and during the foreign wars, distinguished 
for the courtesy, gentleness, and humanity of his temper, | 
but of unbridled ambition, Guise, in the latter days of his 
career, became a fanatic in religion, and suffered himself 
to be hurried by the influence of the Cardinal of Lorraine 
into acts of violence, treachery, and duplicity, which excite 
our almost unmitigated abhorrence.* The Constable de 
| Montmorenci, though he had a great reputation, seems to 
have been but an ordinary man, remarkable neither for 
eminent wisdom nor eminent virtue. He was, however, 
brave, active, and indefatigable, but with a harsh and 
violent temper, a narrow and bigoted understanding; he 
Was vain, pompous, and proud. In the first years of 
Henry IJ. he was notorious for punishing disturbances in 
the southern provinces of France by the most rigorous 
measures and most barbarous inflictions, hanging men for 
sedition with “burning crowns of iron round their heads.” 
Brantéme says of the harsh and superstitious old man: 


Cardinal of Lorraine was fierce with revenge, and caused 
twelve hundred Protestants to be put to death at Amboise. 
Investigation was forbidden. No form of trial was 
allowed. The executioners could not get through their 
ghastly work with sufficient speed for the temper of the 
vindictive prelate; and to satis y his choking fury hundreds 
of the prisoners, tied hand and foot, were flung into the 
Loire. 


Still the expectations of the sanguinary Guises were 
disappointed. Coligny plainly told the Queen-mother, 
in a private audience, “that the Huguenots had so 
increased in number, and were so exasperated, that they 
could not be induced to return to their duty, unless the per- 
secutions and violent measures of the administration were 
suspended.” Despite wholesale slaughter the cause kept 
gaining ground; the very year of the conspiracy of 
Amboise (1560) saw the establishment of public wor- 
ship by them; whilst in the Assembly of the 
Notables held at Fontainebleau, Coligny presented to the 
King a petition from their party, and undertook to get 
fifty thousand signatures to it from the province of 
Normandy alone. To settle the questions in dispute, 
the States General, at the demand of all parties, were con- 
voked at Orleans. . Thither went the Bourbon Princes, 
Antony of Navarre and the Prince de Condé, induced by 
the treacherous persuasions of their foes, who had devised 
a simpler method than discussion for terminating the 
existing differences. Immediately upon their arrival, 
they proceeded to pay their respects to the royal 
party, and_ were arrested by the emissaries of the 
Duke of Guise on their way to the King’s presence, 
It was proposed to murder them in the King’s cham- 
ber, and then to put to death or to banish every 
Frenchman who refused to sign a creed drawn up 
by the Cardinal—a creed jocosely termed by its author 


a : ; : agodee the Huguenots Rat Trap—a creed, says Jean, de Serres, 
He never failed in his devotions or in his prayers; he | that xo man of the Religion would have either approved or 


never missed his Paternosters, whether in the house, on 
horseback, in the fields, or with the armies, in which 
armies it was a common saying, ‘Dieu nous guide des 
paternostres de M. le Connétable? For while he said 
and muttered them, as occasions presented or disorders 
might chance to arise, he would keep crying out, “4d/ez 
mot pendre un tel? ‘Attachez mot celui d& un arbre? 
‘Pass such an one through the pikes!’ ‘Cut him to pieces 
before my eyes! ‘Fire at these: rascals who presume: to 
resist the King! ‘Burn me such a village’ ‘Ravage me 
such a district! and such-like words of justice and fine 
policy of war used he, all without debauching himself from 
‘his paters till they were finished, thinking it a great sin 
to omit them on any occasion at the proper hour—¢anz 7/ 
Etait consciencieux?” 

On the Protestant side were Antony of Navarre, Louis 
de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, and Admiral Coligny. 
Antony of Navarre, a man not without talents of a certain 
order, a military commander of some reputation; but 
utterly without strength of character or unity of purpose; 
described by Tavannes as.a man of a light and thoroughly 
irresolute temper, taking one side, then suddenly changing 
to another; fluctuating in religion, as in other things, 
neither a good Catholic nor a genuine Lutheran: his 
mind seeming to want power to fix itself. Louis de 
Bourbon, the Prince of Condé, was as spirited and 
generous as Antony was timid and calculating; of great 
talents, of a kind and affectionate disposition, of marvellous 
courage and energy, and of a ready and eloquent power 
of speech; small and slender, but for all that, strong, active, 
vert et vigoreux, accostable, Lgréable, amiable; so that the 
Italians used to say, Dio me guarda del bel gigneto del 
Principe de Condé, et del animo et stecco del Amirra rgto.t 
Admiral. Coligny, the true hero of the [Protestant move- 
ment, was the ablest and most upright man in Frarice. 
He was one of those rare characters who fill the pages of 
history without a stain; great and good in all the relations 
of life; unequalled as a soldier, a statesman, and a man; 
an incessant student of the Bible and of other religious 
books, whence he acquired those deep and unshaken con- 
victions which exercised so powerful an influence over his 
life; the husband of a noble-hearted woman, Charlotte de 
Laval, who exhorted him, in the face of all the inevitable 
danger, to be loyal to his faith, and whose counsel he 
followed unswervingly until the hour when his tragical 
end crowned the horrors of St. Bartholomew. 

Between the two parties was Catherine de Medicis, the: 
Queen-mother, who hitherto had acted a subordinate part, 
but who now in the rivalry of the two great parties found 
the opportunity for beginning that policy which seems to 
justify the name so often applied to her, of the “ Modern 
Brunehault and Fredegonde.” As represented by Bran- 
tome she had a_ beautiful, rich, and majestic figure, 
remarkable for its symmetry; a countenance sweet and 
agreeable; a complexion most fair and delicate; a voice 
clear and musical; a manner of excellent grace which 
fascinated all who came within her influence. In her 

ublic character she was talented, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
insatiable in her thirst for power, yet little capable of 
exercising it, having neither comprehensiveness of view 
nor constancy of object. In her private relations she was 
vain, domineering, and unamiable; in her own habits 
vicious and an encourager of vice in others. 

Catherine, with admirable policy, with true “Italian 
wiliness, /inessed between the two parties, trying to balance 
the power of each, avoiding the extreme opinions of both, 
striving only to mount to sovereign authority by a show of 
agreement with each of them in turn. But her vacillation 
was brought to a sudden crisis by the discovery of the 

of i » goaded by persecution, 
exasperated against the 
Protestants had entered into 


signed for a thousand lives. Catherine was deeply agitated, 
the Guises urging her to put both these schemes into 
execution. In the midst of the terrible suspense the a 
was taken ill. An abscess had formed in his head, an 
it became evident, after the lapse of a few days, that he 
must die. The supreme power reverted into the hands of 
the Queen-mother. The Guises continued appealing to 
her to put.to death Antony of Navarre and Condé. She 
must now be firm one way or the other. She hesitates, 
and at length resolves to save them, but not without com. 
pensation for her lenity. She says, in effect, “Antony of 
Navarre and Condé shall not die; but in return for my 
clemency Antony shall renounce all claim to the regency, 
and then, when he has formally conceded to me the 
sovereign authority, I will cast in my lot decisively with 
the Catholic party.” The die is cast, the agreement 
signed. The King expires on the sth of December, 1560, 
unwept and unhonoured; and as no one cared for his 
funeral in the eager pursuit of their own interest, a blind 
Bishop and two aged domestics were all that followed 
him to the tomb. 


SS 
WARRINGTON. DR. PHILIP CARPENTER. 


ON Wednesday evening Cairo-street Chapel was the scene 
of a very interesting ceremony—the unveiling of a mural 
tablet to the memory of Dr. Philip Carpenter, a former 
minister. There was a good gathering. On the com- 
munion table there was a beautiful group of white lilies. 
Divine service began at 7 o'clock, the devotional part 
being conducted by the Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A., pastor 
of the church. The Rev. H. W. Perris read appropriate 
Scripture lessons—Luke x., 2 5-37, and 1 Cor. xiii. The 
whole service was deemed to be a fitting introduction 
and accompaniment to the admirable address of W. H. 
Herford, Esq., which we shall give next week. 


nee 


Lonpon: GEorGr’s Row.—On Tuesday, July 29th, the 
excursion to Epping Forest was held, when there was a very 
pleasant gathering of teachers, parents, and scholars, The day 
was gloriouslyfine and there was a good attendance. Before 
starting back to the railway station the Rev. F. Summers, in the 
name of those present, thanked Mr, Brabner for the very capital 
arrangements which he had made for them, 


Lrewes.—The annual treat to the children attending the West- 
gate Unitarian Chapel Sunday-school took place on Wednesday, 
the 6th inst., and, notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, 
proved a very enjoyable event. The children, numbering about 30, 
assembled at three o’clock in the field in which Mr. J. Shelley’s 
mill is situated, and amused themselves in various ways until 
half-past four, when a substantial meal was provided them in the 
basement of the mill. The wants of the juveniles having been 
attended to, the teachers and other adult members of the cons 
gregation partook of tea. In the evening the weather considere 
ably improved, and races for small prizes took place. A number 
of dolls and other toys, given by various friends, were distributed; , 
and Miss Miriam Duplock and Messrs. Henry and James Broad-« 
bent were particularly zealous in promoting the happiness of the 
children. Later on in the evening, after the departure of the 
scholars, the teachers and their friends held a pleasant party in 
the mill, and amused themselves with vocal and instrumental 
music, recitations, and dancing, 


BALLYMENA.—The annual soirée and entertainment in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church, were held on Monday, the 
4th inst., when a large number of the congregation and friends 
were present. An excellent tea was provided in the schoolroom, 
afier which an adjournment to the church was made. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. D, Matts, who spoke on the applica- 
tion of music 'to their services, and its cultivation in the home 
circle. He expressed his satisfaction at the tendency which was 
more and more evident towards the improvement of church 

mody in this country, and felt assured that, could the 
Services| be attended by more careful regard to this 


to their King. But the scheme was. 
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IS LOVE. 


GOD 
HERE rest, my once distracted heart; 

Rest in ‘‘ Our Father’s” changeless love; 
No more the Bigot’s fiery threat 

Of quenchless hell, my fears shall move, 


Above the centuries dark and hoarse 
With bitter theologic strife, 

I hear the Loving Master’s voice 
Proclaiming words of Truth and Life. 


Hush! babblement of callous tongues: 
Glib prophets of relentless doom, 

Come not between me and the Christ, 
Room! for the Teacher, Jesus, room. 


Great Messenger of Love Divine; 
God’s lamp of Truth within thee lit, 
Tis blessed at thy holy feet, 
In calm discipleship to sit, 
Like one who feels a mother’s kiss 
Of comfort on his tear-worn cheek, 
My heart rejoices as I hear 
The words of Mercy thou dost speak, 


So rest, my soul! no longer torn 
With dread of unrelenting wrath, 
God is thy Father! God is Love! 
Here rest in sweet, unanxious faith, 
Let brawlers preach of vengeance hot; 
Let furious zealots fiercely rave; 
Thy refuge is the Almighty Love; 
And Love alone hath power to save. 


Stoke-on-Trent, J. C. WILLIAMS, 


Herald, 


1879, 


he Wnitarian 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 

A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 
its power. 


Witit1aAm ELLery be geornniay 


KNOWLEDGE “AND RELIGION, 


Tne Christian Churches for at least fifteen hundred 
years have rested their strongest appeals on the senti- 
ment of fear—the fear of God as the final judge and 
avenger of sin. All the love they have had to offer 
has been bestowed upon the person of Jesus. Gop the 
Father has been the personation of severe, inflexible, 
vindictive Retribution. Jesus has been the tender 
mother-heart in the bosom of the Trinity. He is the 
beloved one, the pitying, the compassionate, the 
sympathetic, the pleading intercessor, the sacrificing 
redeemer, the dear friend of humanity. 

It is not humanly possible to love such a Gop as 
CALVIN, JONATHAN Epwarps, the Puritan divines, the 
Westminster theologians pourtrayed. Fear him we 
might and must; but loving a Gop who could doom 
every infant to eternal perdition for ADAm’s sin, who 
could plunge into a lake of fire nine-tenths of the 
human race, who could pave the floor of the pit with 
infants unbaptised, is as impossible as loving a demon. 
Reading Mr. Lecxy’s History of Rationalism in Europe, 
we see how the doctrine of future endless misery in a 
literal lake of fire was elaborated by the Medizval 
Church, and stamped upon the minds of man as an 
undoubted fact. We see how art lent her brush to 
paint, in the most ghastly colours and the most lurid 
light, the torments of the lost, until they were realised 
with an intensity of conviction happily inconceivable 
in this age. We see how the flames of the infernal 
region leaped into heaven itself, and the smoke that 
curled upwards from ‘the bottomless pit” shadowed 
till it hid completely in darkness the features of the 
heavenly Father which were revealed in the face of 
Jesus Curist. Thus for centuries the only lovable 
person in the Godhead was Jesus; and one strong 
objection to the theology still prevalent is that it has 
set forth Gop as a merciless being, resolved on the 
destruction of the human race, and Jesus as the 
embodiment of tenderness, the compassionate deliverer 
of man, to whom, therefore, and not to~ God, the 
gratitude, the love, the confidence of mankind are due. 

Through a variety of liberal and rational influ- 
ences the idea of a Gop of fear is being ‘removed 
from our minds. Even in orthodox churches ideas of 
Gop have materially changed within the last twenty 
years. Why do we not fear Him as our forefathers 
did? It cannot be that He has changed. It must be 
that man has changed, But how has man changed, 
and what has changed him? We must look for so 
veneral a result in a general cause. We find it in the 
fact that during the present century man has progressed 
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wonderfully in a knowledge of law, in searching out the 
secrets of nature, and meeting God face to face in His 
workshop—the universe. We have found. that ignor- 
ance is the mother of fear: the moment that you 
begin to let in the light of knowledge fear, like the 
bats, flies away. 


The savage has been for ages afraid of Gop because | 


He was hid in darkness, just as the timid child in a 
dark room trembles at the faintest sound. The savage | 
in this world is like a child in a dark room. He} 
knows almost nothing of the laws and forces of nature, 


Everything is wrapped in a dense cloud of mystery | 


which he dare not penetrate. He trembles at the sight 
of his shadow on the wall. 
not the secret chain of causes and effects that links all 
phenomena together. Everything extraordinary seems 
to him produced by an arbitrary and capricious power. 
He looks up at the storm-cloud, where “leaps the live 
thunder,” and his fancy sees in it the Great Spirit 
foaming with rage, and rattling and storming through 
the sky. When subterranean forces shake the ribs of 
the earth he imagines that the Almighty is uttering 
threats of vengeance and slaughter against the children 
of men; and when pestilence and famine desolate the 


‘land the ignorant, knowing nothing of the causes of 


disease and drought, regard it with alarm as a judg- 
ment of the Creator for some neglect of sacrifice or 
ceremony; and straightway they slaughter their fattest 
sheep, or a bull without blemish, or a brace of turtle- 
doves, if they are poor, to appease the offended 
Powers. 

Nor is such a conception as this confined to 
the ignorant. A few years ago the clergy offered 
prayers in the churches in order to arrest the cattle 
plague, which was described as a divine chastisement 
of the nation for its shortcomings. Similarly, during 
the prolonged rains of the present summer, when 
agricultural operations have been suspended, when 
acres of fields have been deluged, when the crops from 
end to end of the country have been damaged and to 
some extent destroyed, when the nation thus suffers loss 
or inconvenience or both, the downpour is looked 
upon by high authorities as a divine judgment; and it 
is determined by our spiritual teachers that the clergy 
should propitiate the Almighty, asking Him to stay 
what they tell Him is “Thy plague of immoderate 
rain and waters.” We remember that a certain bishop 
stated that the rain which came down in California 
after a season of drought was; without doubt, “sent in 
answer to the prayers of Christians.” Superstition in 
religion is by no means confined to black or copper- 
coloured races. It flows in Saxon blood; and the 
Kaffir juggler in South Africa who professes to bind 
or loose the rain by incantations has his representatives 
among Christian ministers in England. Each fancies 
himself a rain-maker or suspender; each believes he 
can show Gop how to amend the operations and laws 
of nature. 

But we are learning to master the forces of nature 
and control them to our service. We do not flee 
before the pestilence as if it were the scourge of an 
angry Gop; we study the laws of health, and try to 
fortify ourselves against it. We now say to the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter: “Come down out of the 
clouds; here, run along this wire and carry a message, 
will you?” Just as soon as not,” replies the 
lightning, ‘I will carry it in no time;” and before we 
can think of it, it has done it. Earthquakes, how they 
terrified men when they thought that Gop in his 
wrath had seized the poles of earth and was shaking 
man’s impiety out of him! Now the north winds do 
not alarm us, when coal glows in the stove and furs 
wrap us in. We have caught the fickle winds and 
made them turn our mills. We have compelled fire, 
so fearful when unrestrained, yet so docile when caged 
ina boiler and well bitted, to pull trains of palaces 
from land to land. We have taken the wings of steam, 
and crossed the chasms of mountains. We have 
bridged the sea with ships, made gardens of deserts, 
and drained the soil of pestilence and disease. So far 
from being the weak and cowering slaves of those 
multiform forces which once so terrified man with 
fear of Gop, we have learned our power and now rule 
them as a master. It is knowledge, and knowledge 
alone that has banished fear, and shall not that same 
knowledge bring love ? 


He sees not and knows | 


August 18, 1879 


We believe it will. We believe that as fear in 
religion was begotten of man’s ignorance and helpless- 
ness, so this knowledge and power which man is 
attaining, and which dispel fear, are to produce a 
religion of trust, of confidence, of hope, of enthusiastic 
devotion and love. If man has knelt and worshipped 
in blind faith when he did not 4vow, but only dimly 
Epedd the great powers above him, shall he not worship 
_all the more when he sees the Power in all the majesty 
_and beneficence of its mighty action? The form of. 
| his worship may change, but its substance shall surely 
survive unchangeable. So far from knowledge weaken- 
ing religion, it is to be religion’s strengthener. To say- 
that science is hostile to religion is to confess either 
| that the truths of nature and the truths of human. 
consciousness are not in harmony, or that our religion . 
is a superstition that cannot endure. We look to see- 
the religion of the future disconnected utterly from the 
sentiment of fear and wedded more closely to the- 
sentiment of love; which shall infuse its warmth and ‘ 
its quickening spirit into all the channels of human life. 

We do not and cannot believe that the more we 
learn of nature the less we shall love nature’s Gop. 
If the stars are beautiful to the savage who fancies 
them nothing but bright specks stuck on the dome of 
this small earth-cathedral, how much more beautiful, 
how much more suggestive of an Infinite Power, how 
much more inspiring to adoration, reverence, gratitude, 
trust and love are they, when we learn that those little 
specks of light are really mighty suns, millions of miles 
away, each of them, probably, with its brood of worlds © 
circling round it, and each of those worlds, it may be, 
inhabited by countless millions of living creatures !° 
Does this grand thought destroy your love of Gop? 
Does it not rather expand it and kindle within you a - 
deeper awe and adoration? Do you cease to love - 
Gop because you have found that this earth was not 
made in six short days, but that Gop has been 
fashioning it millions of -years and the seventh day of 
rest has not yet come? Do you feel your love grow 
cold when you learn that man has not fallen from a 
state of perfection, and is not under sentence of con-- 
demnation for Adam’s sin, but was created imperfect, 
and has been rising towards perfection ever since, with . 
the law of eternal progress written on his forehead > 


Shall the child see Gop in the flowers, and shall not ~ 


the botanist much more, who analyses and classifies. 
them and gives them a habitation and a name? Shall 
we cease to think of Him in the sunshine because the 
philosopher has decomposed the ray of light and. 
untwisted its triple skein? Shall we declare that Gop 
is not in the wind or the whirlwind because the _ 
meteorologist predicts the storm and signals the ship- 
to furl her sails and keep to the harbour? No! The 
more we know of nature the more we find to raise and 
ennoble our wonder, to develop our reverence and. 
love. The more we search out the laws of Gop the- 
more we learn to love the Great Lawgiver—we find. 
law everywhere, and everywhere love is woven in with 
it. It seems to us that every science is to man an. 
usher introducing him to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Deity. As we draw the worlds down to us~ 
through the telescope, or lift them up to us through: 
the microscope, we are approaching step by step nearer 
the Power and Presence that is “in all, through all, 
and over all.” Every study that brings us into deeper 
sympathy with nature brings us into nearer communion. 
with Gop. We rejoice, then, in all that science has 
done to open the Bible of nature to us, ‘We are 
thankful that in botany we may walk in a see 
garden of Eden; that in astronomy we 

with Job to a thousand brilliant worlds t 

Arabian poet never dreamed of; and that in 

we may sing with the-psalmist, “He layeth the beams: 
of his chambers in the waters ; he maketh the louds. 
his chariot ; he walketh upon the wings of the wind 
hie laid the toetriiadions OF the earth, that it sho 
be,removed for ever. Thou coveredst it 
as with a garment ; the waters stood abo 
tains; the mountains rose; the valleys 
the place which thou didst appoi 
And those words of the psalmist geology 
true in a grander sense than he meant, no 
it is from the study of geology that 
greater exodus than that of Israel flyit 
We see how Gop, ‘through untold 


, 
} 


August 15, 1879. 
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leading men, through wanderings in deserts and forests 
and wildernesses, through Red seas of trials and over 
mountainous obstacles, to. the civilisation of the 
present day. He has led them by pillars of cloud 
by day and of fire by night, out of a bondage 
worse than Egyptian, a bondage to ignorance, super- 
stition, and fear into lands where there are a free press, 
free government, free religion, free men. Our part is 
to build up, in our own hearts and in our communities, 
a religion as free as our country is free; a religion of 
love that casts out fear; a religion of reason that 
banishes superstition; a religion of life that measures 
men by their character, not by their creed; a religion 
of faith and good works hand in hand. Such a religion 
will come in time, and produce a nobler type of man- 
hood and womanhood— 


One royal brotherhood, one church made free 
By love, which is the law of liberty. 


Hiv. Foseph Chiff, of Wortley, Reeds. 


Mr, JosepH CLirr, whose death we announced last 
week, was born August 13, 1806, near to the works 
which were the scene of his life-long labours. We 
take the following account from the Leeds Mercury:— 


“He was the principal partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Joseph Cliff and Sons, of the Sanitary Tube Works, 
Wortley. He was also the proprietor of the Froding- 
ham Ironworks, in Lincolnshire, in which county he 
was one of the first to enter into the manufacture of 
pig iron; of Micklefield Colliery, where he had been 
opening out a large coalfield; and of fire-brick works 
at Laisterdyke, near Bradford. Mr. Cliff was a 
magistrate for the borough of Leeds, having been put 
on the commission in the year 1848, and with the 
exception of Mr. Ald. Luccock he was, at the time of 
his death, the senior magistrate on the borough bench. 
He was a director of the Leeds and County Bank. 
Mr. Cliff was liberal in his gifts to all objects designed 
to promote the welfare of the town, as well as to those 
connected with the Unitarian Church, of which he 
was long an active member. In every relationship he 
was highly respected, being alike honourable and 
enterprising in business, and faithful in attention to 
duty, public or private. In politics, in which for many 
years he took a prominent part as a zealous though 
unselfish and unobtrusive worker, he was a thorough 
liberal. In his younger days he represented his native 
village for several years in the Leeds Town Council; 
and in most of the parliamentary contests for the 
borough he took an active share. He rarely spoke in 
public, but when induced to overcome his natural 
modesty, did so with vigour and great effect. Objects 


- which he believed to be for the welfare of his fellow- 


townsmen had at all times his warm and intelligent 
sup After the Assize Courts adjourned the bell 
of the Town Hall was tolled, and the flag was placed 
at half-mast.” 

An old scholar of Mr. Cliffs writes to us to say that 
50 years ago he was his teacher in an Independent 
Sunday school. He was a most exemplary young 
man, and ever since has taken great interest in Sunday 
schools and in religious movements generally. He 
adds that Mr. Cliff was led to join the Unitarian body 
from reading the works of Channing. 

The remains were interred on the 6th inst., at Upper 
Wortley Cemetery. The funeral was attended by 
several hundreds of persons on foot and in carriages. 
The deceased has left 10 children, 37 grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren, and of these all his 
children and children-in-law, as well as a large number 
of his grandchildren, followed his remains to the grave. 


The Mayor, many of his brother magistrates, and of. 


his old friends, one of the members of the borough, 
and a large number of acquaintances and work-people 
attended. The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rey. Charles Wicksteed, from whose address on the 
occasion we give the following extract:—“Our dear 
friend had qualities that could not die—that are living 
now in many a young life, in many a remembered word, 


_in many a remembered deed. When I first became 
acquainted with him—now more than thirty years ago— 
the was working his way through a great spiritual 


_An earnest student of the Scriptures, he 

Tooke troeh all creeds and systems, up to them. 
Y found a difference between the two, he had 
mo hesitation which to prefer. While conscientiously 
for the services of the little orthodox 

ist community with which he was then in this 
connected, and whose -head he was, 

he found himself, in following the finger of Scripture 
and the teaching of Jesus, passing away, point after 
peer oe many things that had been most surely 
i Rac: _ There was but one course that 


circumstances could pursue. 


{ societies. 


| thing but kindness of them, and he was perfectly | 
joyous and satisfied with the glad light that now filled | 
/ his heart; and it is among the happiest recollections of | 
my ministerial life that, while tossing in the billows of | 
that up-heaval of his thoughts, he found a brother’s | 
hand to help, and a sympathising heart to understand | 
that struggle of his soul, and to sail with him into the 
haven of a great peace. With qualities that I should 
have supposed would have eminently qualified him for 
usefulness and distinction in public life, he seems, as a 
rule, to have preferred a comparative privacy, coming | 
forth only when duty to his convictions and to his | 
country clearly required it, and otherwise confining 
himself to his family, social, business, and religious 
life, and acting as a magistrate only as a part of his | 
duty as a citizen. He continued to be a reader and a 
thinker to the last, and to preserve hisinterest in theolo- 
gical,scientific,and social subjects,even underthechanged 
forms of the present times, though his soundness and 
caution always made him hesitate to give up his old 
moorings till he felt sure he had got some better. He 
had, on the whole, and with the exception of some 
trials and disappointments, such as God seems to 
mingle more or less with every human lot, a singularly 
happy .domestic life, forgiving, affectionate, and gene- 
rous, celebrating the jubilee of his marriage—his golden 
wedding-day—more then a year ago, and being tenderly 
watched to the last moment by her who had been the 
faithful partner of his joys and sorrows all that time. 
Though not quite seventy-three years of age when he 
died, his life must be considered to have been a very 
long one, because a very full one, beginning, as it were, 
early, and crowded with work and thought and enter- 
prize to the last. He will be a great loss everywhere, 
to his family, his friends, to his town and neighbour- 
hood, to the Church and community to which he had 
attached himself, to all of which he was ever helpful 
and liberal, and bringing also with his help honour, 
from his truth and integrity, his piety and benevolence; 
and let none of his descendants ever forget that the 
best inheritance, after all, he will have left them will 
be the memory of, and the succession to, his ‘virtues,’” 


On Sunday morning last the Rev. W. Hargrove 
preached a funeral sermon in Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
from 1 Peter ii., r6—“ As free . but as servants 
of God.” He said—I have chosen this text to-day 
because it seemed to me that no more appropriate 
motto could be found for the life of him whose loss 
we all mourn to-day. Free he was in a singular degree— 
born in an atmosphere of freedom and inheriting its 
traditions, not confined and cramped as so many 
are in mind and body by the stern control of poverty, 
often the hardest of task masters. Free by his very 
constitution and bodily frame, knowing nothing of the 
restraints of weakness and ill health. Upright, sturdy, 
firm, the very ideal of a free man in his whole bearing. 
In politics ever on the side of the people and progress, 
a man to be relied upon in every fight, sure to stand 
firm to the side on which freedom was enlisted. But 
most of all did he vindicate his freedom in the matter 
of religion. Bound by old associations, by family ties, 
by love and respect for a father not unlike himself, by 
long years of active work to the cause of orthodox 
dissent, he broke with them all, denied what had 
been the very fundamentals of his faith, left his own 
people to join others in religion strangers to him and 
aliens. To him the only question was that of 
truth or falsehood, nor did he lightly determine it, 
or content himself with the arguments of another. 
At the close of his discourse Mr. Hargrove said:—To 
such men as this must our cause—the cause of faith 
and free thought, of piety and progress—trust itself. 
Men who love Truth for Truth’s sake, and Right 
because it is right; who fear to tamper with it, and dread 
evil and error as slavery; who do not ask themselves 
how much wrong they may be permitted, how much 
complicity with venerable belief they do not believe, 
but rather what possible thing they can do to further 
the knowledge of God and the kingdom of his 
righteousness. Oh, would to God, that while the 
elders pass from among us they could leave behind 
them an Elijah or Elisha—a double portion of their 
spirit—that the strong earnest voice which one loved to 
hear joyfully joining in our song might not be lost from 
us utterly, but others with the years before them take 
up the hymn and sing the more bravely, with voice and 
soul, to take on earth the place of him whose song is 
now silenced from among us but heard of God. 

Se 

NEWCHURCH,—On Saturday August 9th a sociable was held 
for the purpose of receiving a visit from the Rev. Brooke 
Herford. A large number assembled for tea, and the meeting 
afterwards was crowded. The Rev. A. Lazenby presided, and 
after a short speech from the Rev. Lindsey Taplin, Mr. Herford 
delivered a very interesting address, in which he gave his impres- 
sions of America, and drew comparisons between the American and 
English life and character. Brief addresses were afterwards 
given by the Rev. H, Hill, and Mr. Geo. Holt.—On Sunday 
morning Mr. Herford preached in the Newchurch pulpit, taking 
for his subject ‘‘Life under Authority.” There was a large 
and crowded ¢ ion, there bei ives from 
Todmorden, Rocbiake Bury, Bolton, Rawtenstall, and Burnley, 
and from al} the nei uring orthagox churches, and secularist 

Mr. ford’s wisit has gives quite an impetus to the 
work at Newchurch, 


BELFAST: HOPETON-STREET. 
PRESENTATION TO THE REV. C. J. STREET, M.A. 
A VERY happy meeting was held on Tuesday evening, in 
the Reading Room of the Second Congregation, Rosemary- 
street. The Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., was the honoured 
guest. A number of friends and old fellow teachers had 
gathered themselves together to bid him farewell on his 
departure from Belfast, and to wish him and Miss Annie 
Lipsey every joy and God-speed in their approaching 
marriage, their new home, and their new work at Padiham. 
After tea, which was served at seven o’clock, and of which 


| many partook, 


J. M. DARBISHIRE,‘Esq., presided. He said they had 
had many meetings in that place, but never had they met 
together on an occasion which gave them sincerer and 
deeper pleasure than the present one. It was to do 
honour, due honour to his young, earnest friend on his 
right. He might tell the Rev. C. J. Street that, some- 
what numerous as this gathering was, it did not in any 
way fully represent the feeling which would have been 
shown had it been another season of the year. Many 
friends who were away from town had expressed their 
regret at being unable to be there. The chairman went 
on to say that they had known Christopher J. Street since 
he was a boy. He had grown and worked among them, 
and everywhere we had traces of his work. More 
especially he might point to the mission place in Hopeton- 
street, where the Rev. D. Thompson now so faithfully and 
successfully laboured. Mr. C. J. Street started that place 
about four years ago. He visited the people in their 
homes, week by week, and day by day; he conducted 
cottage services, he gathered a number of children 
together, and formed a Sunday school; he was superin- 
tendent and teacher, besides having to preach there every 
Sunday to a congregation of from 50 to 100 people. And 
he (the chairman) was particularly pleased to find that the 
presentation to be made that evening had emanated from 
Hopeton-street. 


Mr. JOHN RITCHIE, as a representative of the Second 
Congregation, was glad to join in all the good wishes 
expressed to the Rev. C. J. Street. He had watched him 
for a number of years, in that church and elsewhere, and 
had always found in him an earnest, noble young worker. 


Mr. THOMAS M‘CLELLAND felt inclined to rebuke Mr. 
C. J. Street for taking out of their church one of the most 
active and most useful young ladies. However, he would 
forgive him, as they would have need of one another in 
their new home at Padiham. 


The Rev. J. J. WRIGHT then described the church at 
Padiham, and the way in which the young people especially 
had, after working hours, gone up and taken off their 
coats night after night to actually build up that beautiful 
church. The young people in Ireland might take the 
hint; and he should be glad if at Mountpottinger they 
would set to work and make as lovely a place of it, either 
in the shape of a garden or otherwise, as they had done 
around the church at Padiham. 

Mr. J. R. NEILL, President of the Free Congregational 
Union, begged also to add his word of congratulation. 

Mr. GREENFIELD, on behalf of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Class, of which C. J. Street was the founder, wished 
him all happiness and success. 

The Rev. D. THOMPSON, personally, and as represent- 
ing Hopeton-street, was glad to give testimony to the 
worth of their friend. One thing Mr. Street might be 
assured of, he had made a mark at Hopeton-street, and 
had done good work there. Many friends were there that 
night from Hopeton-street to show their appreciation of 
Mr. Street’s past services to them. 

A few words of advice were then said by Mr. George 
Fisher, after which Mr. G. David, as a teacher in Hope- 
ton-street Sunday-school, and other speakers, representing 
Sait oat eae choir, also joined to bid Mr. Street God- 
speed. 

The Chairman then, on behalf of Hopeton-street, 
Carrickfergus, and other friends, presented to the Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., and through him to his future wife, a 
beautiful silver-mounted writing stand and a purse of 
sovereigns, 

The Rey, C. J. STREET thanked the friends for himself 
and future wife, for the beautiful token of their kindness. 
After alluding to his father and his home, and those he 
loved, he begged to be excused from speaking any further 
about those matters which he felt most deeply and 
acutely. One thing above all others delighted him to- 
night, and that was to hear from the Chairman that this 
beautiful present emanated from Hopeton-street. Nothing 
could have more pleased him. His heart was with 
Hopeton-street, although that Mission just now was under 
a cloud, caused by the reduction of the grant, and the 
notice of complete withdrawal of the grant at the end of 
the year by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He had heard something the other day which 
should show the committee of the British and Foreign 
that such a mission was worthy of their continued aid. It 
was this. The friends at Hopeton-street found out, by the 
report of the Belfast Missionary Association, that, just at 
a time when the work is so prosperous, through the failure 
of the British and Foreign grant, the committee had been 
compelled to give their valued missionary notice to leave 
at the end of the year. This had stirred the independent 
life of Hopeton-street. On the very first Sunday evening 
the congregation spontaneously held a meeting after the * 
service. It was then resolved to beg the Belfast Mis- 
sionary Association by all means to retain the Rev. D. 
Thompson if possible; and it was also resolved that the 
members of Hopeton-street should themselves become 
seat-holders, each paying a quarterly subscription, and so 
the mission might become a church. Here then was life 
and hope. He saw many of his Hopeton-street friends 
there that night, and he earnestly urged them to go on, as 
he believed they would find help forthcoming. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET, who was me moved, having 
spoken a very few words, the Rev. David Thompson 
pronounced the benediction. 
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REV. H. T. BASFORD ON UNITARIANISM. 


On Sunday evening, the 27th ult., a special sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Basford, in the Unitarian 
Meeting House, Banbridge, in reply to statements made 
-on a public occasion by the Rev. James Wilson, of Bally- 
down. There was a large and attentive congregation. 
Taking the text :—‘‘ We have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son, to be the Saviour of the world,” 
1 Jobniv., 14. Mr. Basford said: As a portion of the 
sermon which was preached in the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, July 6th, by the Rev. James Wilson, of Bally- 
down, is calculated to some extent to mislead those who 
are unacquainted with the fundamental principles, of 
Unitarianism, I consider that I should be disloyal to my 
ministry if I were to let the statement. pass without com- 
ment. What Mr. Wilson says in his.own Meeting House 
concerns him and his congregation only; but when he 
stands on the public platform of the Town Hall, and 
claims the right to condemn my religious views, he must 
not be surprised to find that one of those who holds the 
views which he condemns feels that he has an equal right 
toreply. I ask you to notice that I am not speaking for 
my commitiee and congregation in this matter. I have 
neither sought nor received their sanction to deliver this 
discourse ; and, although I shall use the plural form, I 
ask you also to notice that I shall speak.as an individual. 
Mr. Wilson says—* The Socinian holds and teaches that 
he (Jesus) is simply a man.” Here are two mistakes. 
The Socinians held various views about the person of 
Christ. Some of the followers of Faustus Socinus, who, 
in 1570, reorganised the Unitarian party in Poland, prayed 
to jesus, and recommended others to do likewise. Many 
followed the example of ministers of that school, but 
-others, regarding Jesus as a glorified man, prayed to God 
in the name of Jesus. In the early days of the Lutheran 
Reformation, the Polish brethren expressly adopted. the 
mame of Unitarians. Socinianism never existed as a 
separate sect in Great Britain and Ireland. It does not 
now exist anywhere in connection with Unitarianism. 
The opinions of Faustus Socinus were the opinions of a 
small and extinct school of Unitarians, never those of the 
whole body. The name Socinian is too frequently mis- 
used for Unitarian. The name itself was given to Uni- 
tarians, as it continues to be given, asa delicious morsel 
of reproach, I do not. know what weight the name carries 
in this country, but I do know that in England, through 
the untruthful statements of many orthodox ministers, it 
means the same thing as the word infidel. That is, no 
doubt, the reason why it is used, although as a form of 
religion it has long ceased to exist. We take no party 
name, follow no leader but Christ, and own no creed. but 
the pages of the Word of God. We call ourselves 
Christians, but as Trinitarian sects claim the same name, 
we also call ourselves Unitarians. Wedoso because we 
do not wish to sail under false colours. The great point 
in Mr. Wilson’s sermon was that the preacher rested a// 
on the death of Christ. He said that on the assumption 
that Jesus is simply man, there is» no salvation, no 
atonement, no reconciliation, Mow, could or did 
God die? and tf only the suunan nature of Christ 
died, is it not true that those who hope for salvation: 
through the death of Christ, rest thetr salvation upon the 
death of a creature? Can the God who made space 
be confined to space? Can GodJay aside His God-head? 
Can the Infinite lay. aside His infinitude? God cannot 
become man unless. he can do these things, neither can 
He take upon Himself the naturesof man, for man is finite, 
weak, capable of sin; and what an awful thing it is to sup- 
pose that the All Pure can take upon Himself these quali- 
ties! The divine and human. mind cannot be joined 
‘together so as to form one person; but they can be 
brought into close: communion—God’s soul and. Christ’s 
touched.. The mind of God. so-acted upon the) mind of 
Christ as to make it the instrument of His: power; but to 
maintain that the divine and human natures can be:united 
together, that is, that unlimited power and limited power, 
the knowledge of all things and imperfect knowledge, can 
exist together, is utterly. opposed to. reason and Scripture; 
therefore, we have no hesitation. in saying) that: our hope 
of salvation is in the waz Christ Religion was made for 
man, and not man for religion. The Saviour, therefore; 
that we require, is a s#a7t, one who would) guide-and not 
perplex our nature with distinctions which we) cannot 
understand, We look for a Saviour by whom we should 
receive the truth of God and Heaven) to oursouls. We 
need to see the possibilities, the duties, and the destinies 
of mankind, in one who is) perfectly, but) yet simply; a 
man. Our joys, our griefs, amd, our darkness; weregard 
as but so many reasons why our blessed. redeemer should 
be a Son of Man, as well as the Son of God, We require 
one, who, by his own. example, would show us: the: possi- 
bility of communion, with the, eternal God. We require 
one who would correct our faults, and yet lead us into the 
way of everlasting life. We require one who» could 
sympathise with. our weakness, We require one who 
would show us of what human nature is. capable, and’ thus: 
point out the guilt of disobedience and the: outrages | 
we commit upon our own nature; or inspire us: with] 
the hope. of advancement in things “ well| pleasing: toy) 
God.” We are. feeble, and. need. a manly examplerof | 
one. tempted like we are tempted, yet without<«i. The 
example of Jesus proves that we have the strength ifwe 
choose to use it, and that the support is. very near every one 
of us, if we choose to grasp it. Upon-our views Christ: is 
properly a Saviour; on those of orthodoxy he is not: 
compounded of Deity, and humanity he is: truly neither. 
It is said that Unitarians do not, believe imJesus. We 
maintain the contrary, We maintain, that Unitarians 


we propose: 


hereafter. After a further expdsitiom of the true 
mantood of Christ, the preacher went on to say~— 


| We do admit that the death of Christ was‘a sacrifice, not 

a substitution, for sin. No substitution was needed. Christ 

| did not come to reconcile God to- man, but to reconcile 

man to God; therefore was his life also a sacrifice. Men 

had wandered away from God—first’one generation and 

then another, till at last God sent his beloved Son to 

reclaim them. Go,” said he, “and save thy brethren.” 

Ere long hate and rebuked sin cried out for the life of the’ 
good and faithful Son. Should he desist from his task? 

No; he hath raised the storm, and let itcome. “The 

prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me.” 

That was true, but that was the reason why the princes of 
this world demanded his life. In his life, then, as well as 

in his death, Jesus was the true High Priest, always at the | 
altar, always in the immediate presence of the Father, and | 
always offering a sacrifice—himself. We only require to | 
look at the New Testament to see how completely Jesus | 
gave up his own will and the whole of his heart and 
services to God. We see there the true nature of his 
sacrifice, Wesee our blessed Master spending himself 
for man, and sacrificing himself every day. He suffered 
himself to be lifted up on the cross, that he might draw 
all men unto him. He told men to live holy lives, and 
died to prove the sustaining power of perfect and complete 
trust in God. By following his example we shall make 
the world better and holier; but by merely believing that 
we owed God a debt which Jesus paid with his life, I do 
not see, if we stop at that, what good we are likely to do 
ourselves or the world. The popular belief, resting on its 
vicarious element, does not come up to the Christian idea 
of sacrifice. The Christian idea places the standard very 
high, but shame would be ours—shame and self-accusation 
—if we lowered it; greater shame than if we kept it in its 
present place and failed sometimes to reach it. No, my 
friends, if Christ had not died on the cross our loving 
Father in Heaven would not have deserted us; if Christ 
had died a natural death his example would have been 
for us, to lead us to heaven. Our heavenly Father has no 
ill-will in His nature. Heisthe unchangeable. Nodeath, 
no sacrifice, no. power can change Him. He is verily a 
just God, but His love keeps pace with His justice. We 
cannot, we will not believe that Christ had any love which 
his Creator had not, or that any throb of forgiving pity 
toward men was felt by him which was not felt in its 
Almighty fulness by the God and Father of men. God 
and Christ—the Father and the Son—both working 
together to reconcile man to God, if you will; but to say 
that the pity of Christ was greater than the pity of God, 
to say that the love of Jesus was greater than the love of 
God, just heaven and humanity forbid us! -When self is 
crucified within, and all the miserable things which cluster 
round it are cast out, then, and only then, will the death 
of Christ be of any value. Only in this way can we dis- 
cern that “the Father sent the) Son to be the Savour of 
the world.” Amen. 

A full report of the sermon, which contained a com- 
pendium view of the teaching of the Scriptures on the 
person of Christ and the salvation of man, is given in the 
Banbridge Chronicle. 


CROYDON FREE CHRISTIAN, CHURCH. 


THE last of the fortnightly social gatherings, of members 
of this congregation, known as the “Circle,” was:held on 
Tuesday, the 15th inst, at the residence of Mr. Jesse 
Fagg, Addiscombe Lodge. The evening was passed as 
usual with conversation, music, and recitation. There 
was an attendance of nearly 100, Towards the’end of 
the evening the following address was read by the 
Minister, the Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A..:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—As this is the last. time we meet 
before next time, if the Hibernianism may be excused, or in other 
words, as this fortnightly parliament is about to enter on ils 
recess, I have been asked to put on paper a few points for us to 
consider during our holiday retirement, affecting the Free 
Christian Church, of which most, of us are members,” while the 
rest of us, I should hope, are in a fair way to. become so, And 
first, Iam told that the question has been asked whether the 
‘* Circle” itself ought to be continued. As. the late Dean; of 
Ripon used to remark whenever he was going to override the 
opinions of everyone else, ‘‘I do not presume: to dictate,” this 
is a question for each and all to consider, and not for me to 
decide, -Nevertheless, speaking for myself, I confess that’ if I 
thought these delightful meetings’ were to be’ dropped I should 
be inclined, like Mr. Pecksniff, to retire into Mr. Fagg’s back 
garden and shed a few tears on my own account as a humble 
individual. (Laughter.). For my own part I'should say that it 
will be quite time enough to drop the ‘‘Cirele’” when the 
** Circle” drops, itself: Attendance is not compulsory, though’ 
very welcome, and:so long as the attendance keeps up, I would: 
suggest that the ‘“Circle” might be kept up. too, and that for 
several reasons. At present the social element in our church 
and congregation is one of its strongest and, I think, one of its 
most, valuable features. Where we should have been without it 
during the past three years, Iam sure I do not know: These 
** Circles,” too,, like. those: private subscription dances. with 
which some of us are familiar, and which are highly valued even 
by those who, like myself, are physically disqualified by age and 
infirmity—(laughter)—from tripping: it! on: the last fantastie toe, 
are, I think, a very wholesome protest against more extravagant 
entertainments. They are cheap but they are not nasty. 
(Laughter and applause.) Again, they give an opportunity of 
meeting and discussing in‘a friendly and’ informal way anything 
and everything relating to church matters, supplying, in’ short, 
just such occasions as that which TI am revising now. Indeed 
we can find, as often as we meet; so very much elseto talk about, 


that I should think the question of our own existence might very | 


well be deferred to the Greek Calends, when perhaps we may 
find time'to-discuss it. 
world of,trouble in the way of pee Sloe 


the da —— ; and every: remotest’ corner’ of the eat 
d China to Peru, but’at any rate from 


introduce a new comer to our 


open church 
‘opening evening” presents iteale at once as the most natural 


fellowship, an | 


solution of the difficulty, and I cannot tell you the sense of 
importance with which I swell when inviting someone to other 
people’s houses. (Laughter.) -And this reflection leads me to 
speak of the second point for our censideration during the next 
few months. There used, I beliéve, to exist a band of gentlemen 
and ladies specially deputed to make up to shy visitors at our 
little iron church, and by those soft seductive arts in which many 
of our members are adepts—(laughter)—draw them into conver- 
sation, and bring them into a closer connection with our cause 
than if left to their own devices they would find it easy to form. 
I have lately heard some talk of reviving this institution, and i 
certainly wants reviving. Again and again have I form 
designs of making a descent upon: some persistent stranger 
who has persistently attended our services, and looks 
exceedingly as if he or she would like to be spoken to, 
but long before I could seize hat and umbrella from the 
vestry and get at them they were “‘ over the hills and far away,” 
Now these things ought not to be. People should not be allowed 
to come Sunday after Sunday to our place without ever 

made to feel at home by some word of welcome and in uiry, 
Let us not be forgetful to entertain strangers, for by 90 ae 
some have entertained angels unawares; and judging from the 
rapidity of flight manifested by some of our occasinaaa Eads 
cannot help suspecting that they are not altogether of this 

and accomplish their precipitate retreat by the aid of celestial 
pinions, (Laughter.) Of course this is a.work in which eve: 
one can help us, commissioned or non-commissioned; but sti 
what is everybody’s duty is likely to become nobody’s, and there- 
fore I would earnestly urge on the Congregation Committee that 
a special staff of officers be told off for the purpose. Tt is not 
much that we shall ask of them. First catch your hare, then 
hold it till I come; the killing and cooking will be matter of 
subsequent arrangement. To decoy the victim to the ‘* Circle” 
would be a step in the right direction. About the “ Circle” 
itself there is one thing that I should iike to say. It isa most 
fertile field for the display of native talent, particularly of the 
musical, dramatic, and elocutionary kind, The naming of names 
is invidious, and.comparisons are ‘‘ odoriferous,” but I think we 
should be ungrateful if, before we part to-night, we did not. 
recognise the services of our accomplished violinists and pianists, 
as well as of our melodious singers, and, last but not of 
various members of the Stratheden Dramatic Society, two of 
whom, like other actors and actresses, have recently concluded 
an alliance by which two most. representative families in our 
midst have become more closely united than ever were 
before. But I have sometimes felt, when revelling in the 
delights they so generously provide us with, that even for 
might be desired ‘‘a. more extended field of usefulness,” I 
know the members of this distinguished fraternity haye given 
most valuable aid to the London Domestic Missio inthe way 
of furnishing evening entertainments. Could we not do some- 
thing, not only as individuals, but as a Church, in affording 
innocent recreation to our poor brethren and sisters, whet 
members or not of our body? Could we not open our 
edifice for something in the way of penny readi 
winter months?) This is another suggestion which ‘ 
your notice during the vacation, if I may be allowed 
The question of establishing a Sunday-school has oc 
cropped up in conversation. On this I pronoun 
but would venture to point out that before anythin 
is undertaken we must distinctly ask ourselves what it is we mean 
todo, Are we'to look for our scholars among our own children, 
who already attend our services, or axe we to go in searcl 
them among the highways and hedges? Then again, as x ; 
writing, and arithmetic are now taught to everyon 
Parliament, what is there Jeft-for us to teach? Scienc 
religion, rational views\of Scripture, are these to b 
of instruction? My own ideal of a Sunday-school, if th 
be one at all, would be a place where every teacher should” 
choose, as the vehicle for his moral and religio 
just that subject in which he or she was special 
Geology, natural history, the Bible, or 
that only nothing was done in a p te 
simply because a Sunday-school on some. co: 
was supposed to be ‘‘the thing.” Some thin! 
children a kinder-garten class might be a good b 
reference to all these points, who would learn ani 
teach ought to be thoroughly discussed, and perh 


an indirect way form the theme for a paper and t 
Socratic Society, or immediately be brought before a meeting 
the:congregation. For myself, I hope, when we me 

in September, to begin a class for the study ofthe Old Testament, 
and perhaps a Greek Testament class, but that would b 
week-day, and is a very different thing indeed from a 
school; at most it might help a Sunday school in ¢ 
kind of teaching. As for the children of our own congreg 
I will say that their attendance and behaviour at ¢ 
Sunday services is something altogether cxcegeaae and 
emplary, and if a Sunday school were to interfere ny 
with that I should very much regret it. I have been ask 
hold a children’s service once a month, and I intend 
Asit is very pleasant to: see so, many. children 
service for adults, so is it very pleasant to. see so-m 
people at the children’s services; but it has been the 
the little ones were trained to sing the hymns, it we 
advantage to all parties. Mr. Keatley Moore, who ce 
the two essential qualifications of being a good musician (I w 
not say how good), and being fond of children (I. will not 
how fond), has kindly undertaken to start a singing cl 
them, from which I make bold to augur yery ha 
(Applause.) -Within:the last few months we have enlarg 
indeed our, borders, but our building by) a: statel 
(laughter)—~and here some enterprising. ladies inte 
a sewing class or working society, which, like 
High Schools is, I believe, to be conducted on 
mercial principles, though they do not conte: 
institution, a dividend of 5 percent, It is also 
alternate weeks*the class. should be * thos 10 
know enough of German to make them desirous of knowing 
more, and who will endeavour to conduct the conversat mm sO 
inseparable from. ladies” work exclusively in that’ language: — 
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beyond the locality by the recéntly-published work of its owner, CORRESPOND EWC EB. 

A Yearin a Lancashire Garden) by Mr..and Mrs. Bright, the | ——— ~~ — —— - — 

Norice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly | host givin oornen, 3 explanations of various flowers. Sub- NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
mud their tus paragraphs so as to arrive never jater than | 5°Wently the children had tea on the lawn, preceded and followed 


by hymns cheerily sung. The adults were entertained by Mr. | betters ; ; Pt 
a ‘ . 4 ° tters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the L nitavrian 
Tuesday morning, ‘otherwise we are compelled to cut them | ang Mrs, Bright at a sumptuous tea in the house. After tea the Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and net to the private 


games were renewed. At leaving the children sang another | addresses of the Editors, 
BIRMINGHAM: NEWHALL Hiii.—On Sunday, August 3rd, hymn, and each scholar was presented by Mrs. and Miss Bright ry writer of every letter must append his name and address, not necessarily 
the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Society was held, After the | With a bouquet andabun. On the motion of Mr. z A. Green, Md aur No letter should be more than half Perege 
reports had been read, Mr. W. J. Cross, the superintendentiof | the superintendent, a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to tay age Pa us Newspapers, please to mark the passage they 
the boys’ school, delivered an ad s, in which be congratulated ‘pemeet saxiihogless Yor thelr kindieweand papphality! ERRATUM —For Newcastle-on-Tyne in our last, read Newcastle- 
the oe on or 50; but urged that there isno time for! L1yprpoor: RENSHAW-STREET CHAPEL,—On Saturday last | under-Lyme. : ’ , . 
~ oe ir ve he ~ ’ ots for gga ine the teachers were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook Gaskell, W. B. (Wolverhampton), and “‘A Sympathiser with the Rougher 
ey. aon C ren Who wow € centres oF 400 uture | Woolten Wood. The party, to the number of 150, left the Sex.’’-—We have.no other information than that furnished by the published 
homes, and he held that they had the reaped of helping to make schools at one o’clock walking in procession, headed by the lists. Apply to the Registrar of the University. It is significant that 
. , ? > 2 > ‘. ° 
them bright and pure. They had to help to make them strong | school banner and carrying several other handsome ones, to the pap a ny Sp perc Fog ‘pended ‘almost, literal ao and that 
in the hour of temptation to sin. He held that they should, as Central Station, whence train was taken to Garston. A convey- gi 8 Se . cept 


teachers, attend with perfect regularity, and make preparations | ance was in waiting for the younger children, the elder ones 


during the week for the Sunday’s work, that when in class they | enjoying the walk through the quiet lanes and fields, Arriving | THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
might use their capacities and talents to the best advantage. | 3+ the grounds, the young people were received by their host and CIATION AND THE BELFAST GRANT, 
They — ey — sympathetic in: manner, and seek to | hostess and Mr. and Mrs. Beard. The day being fine and warm, To the Editors.—In the report of the committee of the 
ee rmest hold on the pupils through the emotions, He | outdoor sports were fully enjoyed by all. Tea was served in the | Belfast Unitarian Missionary Association as given in your last 
urg 4 u ; they must pay to get warmth of soul, and fix in their woods, after which Mr, Gaskell conducted the teachers and elder issue, occurs this passage :—‘‘It was unanimously agreed by the 
thei ae h —_ oe a “ie owe school, weaving into this picture scholars through his celebrated gallery of paintings and sculpture. | Council (of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association) to 
de highest BBC Eran boeity oughts, making it a place for brave Hearty cheers for Mr, and Mrs. Gaskell, Mr, and Mrs. Beard, recommend the Executive Committee to re-consider the decision 
endeavour, high earnestness, genial love, and warm enthusiasm, and the superintendents, Mrs. Langton and Mr. George Eyre | at which they have arrived, but no information has since that 
BELEAST: MOUNTPOPTINGER.—The scholars and friends Evans, brought to a close a day too short for all. Liverpool was | time been received by your committee.” The vote actually 
had an excursion to Larne on Saturday, August 2nd, upwards of safely reached at nine o’clock, passed was as follows:—‘‘That the Executive Committee be 


175 took tickets. The day could not have been finer. Bally- LyNN.—On Sunday, August 10, the Rev, W. A. Pope, late of | requested to consider the case of the Belfast Mission in respect 
macarrett Brass Band led the procession from the church, and Chelmsford, preached the annual sermons for the Free Christian | to any grant for next year,” which will of course be attended to 
at night home again. In the fields on the beach and among’ | Church Sunday-school to a large audience of the children and | at the proper time, when the grants for next year are under 
the boats at Larne, the children and teachers spent an enjoyable | friends. On Monday the usual trip to Hunstanton took place, | consideration.—Yours &e., HENRY IERSON, 
“4 ee ume, ‘. . “ ar with 165 ehibicae ad about 40 of their friends and teachers, Sarre ar ar Seer re 
URY DisTRicr SuNDAY ScHooL Union.—On Sun ay | accompanied by their own fife and drum band, 18 in number. | 4 * . 

last about 60 members of the Union met at Heywood, at After the usual doar ele tea and refreshments were disposed of, THE THEOLOGY OF GOOD TEMPLARISM. 
after tea a meeting was held in the chapel, the numbers being | the return was safely accomplished. The entire party then pro- 
increased to rio persons. The chair was occupied by Mr. S. | ceeded to Tower House, where a day of the purest pleasure and 
Kay, who congratulated the Union-on its success and welcomed, | unalloyed enjoyment was brought to a close by balloon ascents and 
on behalf of himself and the Heywood friends, the members dancing on the lawn. Fortunately the weather was all that 
from the various schools, and friends from neighbouring con- | could be desired. The whole proceedings were superintended by 
gr SOPs, ae ie Acme ae pee had ot, Reamer Mr. | Mr, A, P. Allen. 

- W. St ee nobeper.on .* Why ‘do we'lése’'| (Si rrzon WALDEN CENERAL Bartisr CHAPEL.—The 168th 

. ” . . 

our Elder Scholars.” The essayist attributed the loss of our elder anniversary of the above church was held on the 3rd inst., when 
scholars to the failing of teachers and managers of the Sunday | two sermons were preached by the pastor. Subjects were :— 
School to appreciate the change in their requirements, and in con- morning, “‘ The Everlasting Gospel,” Rev. xiv., 6.; evening, 


To the Editors.—Dr. Lees’s letter in last week’s Unitarian 
Herald manifests a spirit which I trust will not prove infectious, 
lest my pen, if Iallowed it to begin a rejoinder, might run on 
into his style, to which I should prefer being a stranger. I will 
content myself by simply handing to you the letter I received 
from the ‘‘friend ” before referred to, written after reading Dr. 
Lees’s reply. I trust that if Dr. Lees writes again he will do so in 
a spirit more worthy of one who wishes to reform the vicious 
habits of his fellow men.—Yours, &c., 


Sequence the inability to exert that influence over their character | * H Forgetful ad God’s Thouchtfal a caindeixh Kingston Villas, North Road WILLIAM MITCHELL, 
which would keep them to the school. He thought we ought to 14- eos pla Me: Medeaivernes @f the Sunday ata West Gorton, Manchester, "Aug. 12, 1779. 
Provide the very best teachers possible for our adult classes. As was held, the scholars singing special ‘hymns on the occasion, —. 


to the subjects which ought to be taught, he placed physiology 
as pre-eminent; he would also teach political economy and 

History. In the discussion which followed, the subjects 
suggested to be taught were supplemented by natural history, 
botany, more morality and religion, and for the ladies, cookery, 
The taking part in the discussion were Messrs, Holt, 
Roberts, Southern, of Bury; Jas. Holt and Mr. G. Fairbrother, 
superintendent of the Swedenborgian Sunday School, Heywood, 
and Mr. Darbishire and Mr. Jones, of Stand.. The essayist 
fi oie pn after which a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
for his -considered paper. A hymn and prayer closed the 


CoLNe: Tut New Free Curtsrian Cuurcu—A Loca. 
IN OF UNITARIANS.—The special services in connection 

with the opening of the church were continued on Wednesday 
wweek and on Sunday last. On the former date the 

Rev, c €, M.A., of Leeds, preached an eloquent sermon 
on “Faith,” in which he drew a vivid comparison between a 
living and a dead faith, and asserted that in many of the churches 
there were mountains of belief but very little true and living 
faith. On Sunday last the preacher was the Rey. S. Fletcher 
of Liverpool, who in the morning gave a discourse on 
“The Relation of Unitarian Christians to Other Religious Com- 
* founded an the text, Acts xxiv, » 14. The subject of 

ne evening sermon was ‘‘ The Religion of Character,” Matthew 
Xii., 50. total amount realised by the collections at the 
services is £50 15s. 4d. ‘As an instance of the pitiable and 
ignorant prejudice with which Unitarianism is still assailed, it 
may be mentioned that after the close of the opening service on 
Saturday week—a deeply devout, reverent, and inspiring service 
throughout, the sermon especially being in Mr. Beard’s very best 
mood—there were found written on one of the hymn papers left in 
a pew these words: ‘‘I never hearda colder-hearted, more selfish, 
worldly lot than the Unitarians.in my life. I think their God 


Our correspondent writes:—We are credited with having 
the best singing in the town. An able sermon was preached b 
our minister from Luke i., 66—‘* What manner 6f child shail 
this be?” These services were largely attended, the afternoon 
and evening in particular. A great many strangers were present. 
Right glad were we to see our highly esteemed friend S, P. 
Low, Esq., amongst us. The minister was warmly thanked for 
his earnest devotional practical sermons. On entering the chapel 
on Sunday morning we were greatly surprised to see the west 
end metamorphosed. The old pulpit had been removed and a 
handsome new rostrum supplied its place. Its dimensions are 
12 feet by 4 feet.. Height from floor, 2 feet. Stairs ascending 
from each aisle, circular front in panels, central panel is beauti- 
fully carved. Base, rockwork with water lilies. The cross 
surmounts it ; this is relieved with the monogram “I. H, =e 
whilst the top is chastely moulded with parterre of fruit and 
flowers, The balusters are of a choice pattern, supporting a 
massive handrail, polished. The standards are relieved with 
gold. It is constructed of pitch pine, varnished, designed by 
Mr. Brinkworth, and erected by Messrs. Whiffen and Sons, 
Saffron Walden. The workmanship is of the best. During the 
week all the old gas fittings had been removed from the body of 
the chapel, fresh mains laid, and new brackets springing from 
the walls and gallery front fixed in their places. These have 
been made by Messrs. Hulett and Co., High Holborn, London. 
Mr. Brinkworth has very wisely had a pair of these put at the 
back of his rostrum, on the wall, in order that the light may 
come from behind, thereby keeping the. space quite clear between 
himself and the congregation. We noticed that the walls wanted 
colouring and the seats painting, or what would be much better, 
removed and replaced with new ones. Our friends here, how- 
ever, are but poor, and will need help. On August 4th the 
scholars were to have been taken to Debden for their -treat this 
year, but, owing to the uncertain weather, they gathered at the 
chapel, went forth to games, &c., and had a sumptuous tea at 
four o’clock, The parents and friends had a sociable at five 
o’clock, Amusements followed. At dark all collected in the 
chapel, where the pastor briefly addressed them, and then gave 
each scholar a parcel of useful garments, wearing apparel, &c. 
One lady gave them cake, and an elderly one sweets. These 
had been supplied by the congregation, and were given to the 
children as they went home. A more pleasant day we could not 
well spend together. 


PLyMoUTH.—In our notice of the re-opening of the Unitarian 
Chapel, Plymouth, last week, it was mentioned that the painting 
and decorations, which had given so much satisfaction, were 
carried out by the firm of Messrs. George Widger, Son, and Co., 
of Tavistock. It should have read Messrs. G. Widger, Son, 
and Co., of 14, Tavistock-street, Plymouth. 


TAMWORTH.—On Sunday, August 3rd, the Unitarian Chapel, 
which had been closed for six weeks for the purpose of being 
thoroughly renovated and: restored, was re-opened, when two 
4 ‘ sermons were preached by the Rev. R. E. Birks, tor, on 
on are greatly pleased with the “The Religion the Times Demand,” and “ Our Mision asa 


_eenpatl of seed even P dont vi chang bie © | Church.” There were excellent congregations both morning and 
very seer Mr. Gibso d his | ¢Yening, and the collections amounted to about £12. Great 
congratulate the Rey. Mr. Gibson an changes and improvements have been made in the old chapel, - 

ion on the great success of the chapel improvements. pe 


: 7 ; which was built in 1724. A new roof has been put on, the old 
moore a nor irre gh leah doorway (at one corner) has been closed and a new porch erected, 


i making the entrance now in the centre of the chapel, a new wide 
1 August. The weather being very pro- | walk leading to it from the street. The interior has been com- 
00d turnout of scholars, parents, and friends. | pletely transformed, and the antiquated appearance formerly 
was Gil a grenee place only a few presented has given place to the more modern style of open pitch- 
e, th the kindness of Mr. Wm, ¢ seating. A new floor, with thorough ventilation beneath, 
‘put at the disposal of y. Tea was 
ces heartily entered into, 


as been put down, the gallery has been removed, and the pulpit 
¢ well satisfied with 
j 


Dr. F, R. Lee’s letter does not touch this subject at all. It is 
based upon the presumption that the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
represents the Grder referred to as excluding Unitarians. Mr. 
Lees knows very well, as his postcript shows, that I referred to 
what was well known at the time that the new ritual was intro- 
duced, as the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the World. Much 
as I appreciate Dr. Lees’s enthusiam for the Good Templarism of 
his particular Order, I -do not think he is justified in making a 
subject of this kind-a vehicle for putting forth his opinions upon 
the much-vexed ‘‘ Negro Question,” I do not deny that Dr, 
Lees belongs to the original Order of Good Templars; but so far 
as Iam aware, in this country at least, the Grand Lodge of the 
World far surpasses it both in membership and finances. His is 
a sad letter fora man of his ability; and his Order is very in- 
significant, and is not generally recognised as he Order. 

Although Dr, Lees’s letter does not touch the real matter on 
hand, I feel constrained to say a word in regard to some wonder- 
ful assertions contained git. He thinks my testimony is false 
‘because I speak of a neecfitual of 1877. ‘* Who made it?” he 
adds. ‘‘ Not the R.W.G. Lodge of our Order. We have no 
new ritual. This isan imposition upon the public.” I did not 
assert that Dr. Lees’s Order had a new ritual. Dr. Lees knows 
that, and it is ‘*no imposition upon the public.” Mr. to 
Malins was quite justified in seceding from the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge if he considered that it did not recognise the 
equality of the human race. Dr. Lees talks about the “trade 
mark ” of bis Order, ‘I.0.G.T.;” but I have yet to learn that 
Good ‘Templarism is a trade. According to a recent decision in 
a court of law such designations do not come under the Trades 
Marks Act. I must state my conviction that Dr. Lees is rather 
uncharitable towards ‘the other Order of Good Templars, Cannot 
they still work together, under any designation, and encourage 
each other to reform their fellow-men from vicious habits ?— 
Yours, &c., JAMES PATERSON, 

511, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 
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way off. A pack of turncoats and infidels. “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” Clearly that Gospel which proclaims for the essence of 
religion, love o..t ofa pure t, as the end of the commandment, 
is wapted in Colne. 

DupLtry.—The re-opening services at the Old Meeting House 
were conducted by the Revs, H. W. rosskey and George 
Knight, on the 7th and roth inst. There were large congrega- 
tions at the three services, especially on Sunday evening, when 
1 was full, and most interesting and suitable sermons 


To the Editors.—Having been a member of the I. O, G. T. 
since 1872, and connected with the same Lodge, without any 
secession or division, I claim to be in a better position to answer 
the letter of your correspondent, Rey. Wm. Mitchell, than Dr, F. 
Rh. Lees is, because, having left those with whom he formerly 
associated, on account-of the well-known split in the Order on 
the so-called Negro Question, before the new, or revised, Ritual 
(1877) was lana he is of course not supposed to be acquainted 
with it, and so he utterly ignores it, It exists, nevertheless, and 
being acquainted with both the old and the new, with the 
subordinate and the Degree Rituals, which I have now before 
me, I unhesitatingly affirm that no such paragraph as that quoted 
by Mr. W. M. appears therein;and further, that all the prayers are 
addressed to the ‘* Heavenly Father,” or to “ Almighty God,” 
and are as much Unitarian prayers as those in the Ten Services. 
The chaplain is also at tiberty to use extempore prayer. It 
rege to me that as Mr. W. M. has recently come from Scotland, 
the “‘ friend” who wrote to him belongs to the same country, an 
that the brethren in Scotland (which has a Grand Lodge of its 
own) have taken liberties with the Ritual; and, yielding to 
strong orthodox prejudices, have erected an é/ega/ barrier to 
keep out Unitarians. The feeling here is very strong against 
setting up any such credal test, and we feel certain that nothing 
of the sort will ever be legalised by the highest Court in our 
Order, notwithstanding anything that indiscreet zealots may 
propose,—Yours &c., TuHos. F. Ossorne, 

55, Ashley Road, Bristol, Aug. 11, 1879. 


to the collections being made the treasurer, Mr. 

Gi ay, had in hand and promised £32, so that the total 
amount of collections and donations is £82. 4s. 7d. It is 
that the whole expenses je ppm be about £100. 
has been thoroughly repaired, painted, and decorated, 
vement in the interior is very great. Mr. William 
‘a member of the congregation, to whom the work was 
entrusted, has shown excellent taste and skill in the way he has 


. + iu 
beautiful 
ir. 4 


placed at the opposite end to that in which it formerly stood, 
On one side of it isa -sized vestry (new), on the other the 
organ; the organ, oo and vestry being enclosed in three 
i h carved columns, having a very pleasing 

been supplied with cushions of velvet 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg. 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
ao. pena, “*The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 

post free.—12, Victoriasstreet, and 103, Market- 


A pan cornice has a 
and an ornamental ventilator 
been “Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘ Vowel ” 

A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and rages Ground 
ae en. only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s,, carriage 
5 trial free, Paris Exhibition, 18738. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 

| Bradford and Co,, Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—Apvyr, 
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COMING WEEK. 
= = ye 4 | 
BLACKPOOL,—On Sunday, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
will preach. 
MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday even- 
ing, lecture, at 6 30, by the Rev. S, A. Steinthal, on 
* Forgive us our Trespasses,” 
SCARBOROUGH,—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach, 
— = = — a = —==————————>_ | 
ROSS-STREET CHAPEL— 
Sunday Evening LECTURES, on “ The Lord's 
Prayer,” by the Rev.5. A. STEINTHAL. August 17th, 
* Forgive us our Trespasses " Service at 6 30. 


LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 

NORTH SHORE.—Next Sunday the Rev. A. B. 
CAMM will preach. Morning, 10 45, ‘“‘ Freedom Per- 
fected in the Realmof Law; Evening, 6 30, “‘ Revivalism 
and the Evangelisation Propaganda in Blackpool.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH,—Sunday, Aug. 17, the Rev, DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning (ro 45), “ Why a Man gave u 
Religion ;" Evening (7 0), ‘‘A Recent Volume of Churc 
of England Sermons.” 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The Reports containing the revised regulations and 
subjects for the Examinations commencing April 26th, 
1880, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application 
to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 


A Lady Residing in Paris is wishful to 
Meet with Ladies or a Married Couple to board 
and lodge: highly respectable references given and 
expected; no other lodgers and no children: French and 
English spoken.—Address B, at the Unitarian Herald. 


ANTED, a respectable, cheerful Per- 

son as MAID to a lady out of health: must be a 

ood sewer and dressmaker, and be used to children: 

nitariap preferred.—Address, “‘A. B.,” Mr. Grantham, 
Dunham Road, Altrincham. 


\ K 7 ANTED, an educated and responsible 

PERSON, not under 25, to take the entire charge 
of three children, aged 9, 8, and 4 years, and undertake 
sewing: an abstainer eens by letter, 115, 
Hagley Road, Birming! 2 


WANTED, by a Lady, 27, a Situation 

as HOUSEKEEPER, where.a servant is kept, 
or as Companion and Help to a Lady: thoroughly 
domesticated, good needlewoman, and fond of children.— 
Apply, A. E. J., Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon- 
street, Manchester 


and Rawson. 
and Providence. 
6. Revelation. 


bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


MBs: JEFFERY receives as Boarders 
Girls attending the Bath High School. Three of 
the Pupils have passed First Class in the recent Matri- 
culation Examination of the London University, The 
ng os Re-open September 16th. 9, Norfolk Cres- 
cent, Bath, 


I OW READY, in crown, 8vo., price 6d. 
LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By (Macmillan) 
LOUISA POTTER. 


¢ | “HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 

post free to any address at rs. 6d. per 100 or 3d. 

dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—‘“‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


Price ss. Cloth, 


HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 

Contents—1z. Man. 2, God. 3. Nature 

4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration. 

7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9. Sin. 
10. Immortality. 11. Salvation. 12. Christianity. 


NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 
Price 1d.; in covers, 2d. 24p +. 


HE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 


Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congreantions of 


Idham, June roth, 1879. By CHas. 
pe 


on, Minister of Bank-street C 1, Bolton. 


Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson } 
and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 


London: _ British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street; Smart 


and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen's Square, Blooms- 
lain Breakfast or Tea, 1s.°3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 


central position: near chapel.—r12, Lower Rock 


Gardens (which face sea)—MISS WOOD. 
U X TO N.—Comfortable Furnished 


APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


LACKPOOL.—Miss DOVER, South 


Villas, Wellington Road, South Shore. 


Buiacxpoor—Cuanmine Hive 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors wil! 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application: 


ANTED, Warehouse or Offices TO 

CLEAN, by a respectable Person: 17 years’ 

reference.—Address, S. Andrews, 33, Blake-street, Stret- 
ford Road, Manchester. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board : very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


NUTSFORD.—Miss Ardern’s School 
will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, on 
Monday, September 1st, 


ANCASTER.—The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
B.A, will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Aug. 15. 


ONK BRIDGE HOUSE, YORK. 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL OUNG 
LADIES, conducted by the Misses Dru md and 
Powell. Next term commences September gth. 

EA -SIDE .. EDUCATION ~ FOR 


GIRLS, Dysart House, Clevedon.— Miss E, 
Martin’s PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Thursday, 
September 18th, 1879. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin will RE-OPEN their School for Boys on 
Thursday, September t5th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


OUTHPORT.—UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Pupils prepared for the 
Cambridge Examinations if pas, pate terms, &c., 
apply to Miss Curtis, Principal, Westbourne, Grosvenor- 
road, Birkdale. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wies- 
baden, Germany), who has passed the. Prussian State 
Examination, and possesses the experience of several 
first-class English schools, receives a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the 
excellent College of the town, with home assistance. 
Climate very healthy, with mild winter, Hot and other 
mineral a English and German references. For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from 16th August, 
and return with pupils towards end of September.— 
Address 9, Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
bigh place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation, ‘The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special ercdit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for which’ he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be‘continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 
SCHOOL E-OPENS on Monday, Sept. 22nd, 1879. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Wiillmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 


ee eee et 
German .... 4.5, -++4. +e+eeee Praulein Straub. 
Geog., Arithmetic, Algebra ... James Eastwood, > 
Physical Science ..., «004, W.H, Gee. Esq. (Scie! 
Art Department, 
: 7 P South Kensington. 
History, Literature, Classics., Rev, R. Young, M.A., 
a om a 
UNC bs 000 cena ebbends Sepa george unton, ¥ 
Derawink..:. 6 ch keeles de us We eas lar " 
Singing ,......ccseas-eesevee Malle. . “ 
CING 6 es sacessereeescess Miss Nixon, 


‘ls t iearaiey. is 
Antind Scher Es a te ee Anges 
or 
ic tien wenn Sow clan ate Messrs. 


One Stam 
REGEN 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab, 1851. 


20s. worth for 2s. 
Organs, on the Yearly System. Pianofortes let out on 


B ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 


R. H. BrocKkeELsBAnk, 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
ROAD, SALFORD 


W. ‘Tavior, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 


A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


iT C Hae, Lels wAUNeDs aGi0.g 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 


FisHinG Tackie, Lawn TENNIS, AND CRICKETING 


WAREHOUSE. 50, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 
R. PHILLIPS & SON, 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 


and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 


from 1os. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDING 


S, 24, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


USES wMiUiSt Coase DS LG: 
SELLING OFF SURPLUS STOCK in Parcels, 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American 


Hire, Tuned, Repaired, or taken in Exchange.—Messrs. 


TURNER & SON, Deansgate, corner of Blackfriars-st. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING’ BAGS, 


Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, a &e. 


- MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—OrpeErs AND Rerairs Prompt_y ExecuTeb. 


Joun Geppgs), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained’ 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier, Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER. — EsTasisHEp 1769. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstastisHep 1772. 


S: H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, - 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE oF THE LarGEsT Stocks IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash, All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Ienpecial Phahén paler 4 cot’ sad Patan neal 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES i 


American 
H . + 
armoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 


Geseed fon a Harmoniums from 
I 
month, Tnstranicnce tales 1 vi 


is cael 
allowed. Tuners sent to all — Sa 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


i—_ 


THE UNITARIAN 


GILT CORNICES, BRASS COR 


Cards of Room Mouldings, and 


“(List Gratis.) 


HERALD. 


OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


(2h. San ir eee ks a 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH -PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers ; 
APANESE CURTAINS, as. 3d., 35. 3d., 45.) 65., 75+ 
S., 12S., 243, and 30s. per pair; WASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands 
1044d., 1s., rs. 1d,, 1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. each; ROOM 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
ICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 


fo order; DRAFT SCREENS from ass. eacht £6. 6s. 


PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 


keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years re 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS, 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
33, FENNELL SY. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


E RY 6 aed oo, 


All the Newest Improvements in 


x vs 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, 


257, OxForD-sT. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE 


1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, ‘containing three er the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLDIN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 
In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 


N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. , 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorTHLEsS 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SURSTITUTED, 


PAPER HANGINGS: 


F..S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. urge 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient __ 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


BcrpgErs, Decorations, GOLD MouLpincs, PAIn1 ERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. : 


Locker & Son. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LO CAKE iS 1Ory, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GI. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


DM UN‘D© THO MEPIS ON: 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
ae Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 


Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and” 


Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c, The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order, 


“NATIONAL” Convertible DESK. 
IDEBOT:HAM AND C.0-, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, | 
Illustrations and Prices on application. Also Designs 


and Estimates for Church Fittings. 
27, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTEP. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ s 


Rochdale Road, Manchester. mY 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sellin 


1+RUNKS, 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


2oin. 22in. 24in,  26in. 


9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 


r8in. 
8/6 


atin, 24in. 27in. \s 
12/- _14/- 16/6 19/6 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. 
We are Celebrated for 


CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 


brilliant conlition and. with no low, by eddie Ve 

sore” Gatien 
Ww : 

scribed, ee aan wn ae pose 


price, high. 
eens SMITH & CO, 
Market-street 
9, Lord-st., ; and 28, High-st., Birr 
NE GUINEA per Month TILL 


ANOFOREES ox 


ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 


HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 


«one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLING po dab mdf Sora 


TABLE and POCKET | 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. | 

PORT WINE, 36s, PER DOZEN. Of 
fine i matured in wood, _ 


August 18, 1879 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann's Place, Manchester, SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order, 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 

1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 

and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 

TRUSS. C 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 

Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supportin: Belis, Chest 

Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester, . 


STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing health 
is particularly called to one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, known as ‘ 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD OR WINE OF 
PHOSPHATES, 

a nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly recom” 
mended by the most eminent of the Medical probensloss : 
for the cure of Nervous Head and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthmaand Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, 
Weakness and Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness 
of Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises in the 
Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of 
Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and Aches, Wasting Diseases, 
Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all 
other low states of the system indicating the presence of 
disease, which if not attended to in time may become 
serious. 

(Testimonial from Sir Cuartes Locock, 

Physician to the Queen.) 

“T have for some years recommended Liebig’s Chemica 
Food in cases of general ill-health with the most beneficia 
results. I find it to bea very pure preparation, containing 
amongst other things free and unoxydized Phosphorus 
highly diffused, and when persevered with has always 
seemed to give fresh life to the languid and exhausted, 
and health, strength, energy. By its use the dull, the 
sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in the well 
Pe § refreshed, with an appetite for food, and fit for study, 
society or business.” Cuaries Locock, MD 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 
is the true strength giver and health restorer, rp arse 


both body and brain, supplying mental and physi 
power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at like 
medicine, being egg ¢ different to anything ever before 
introduced to the public, and tastes like some balmy 
fragrant and delicious Nectar. 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD ; 
le and soceees the Blood, thereby the nile 
skin clear and transparent, _ sharpens | 
strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the h 'y a 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. | edie’ | 
Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 8s,, and also 335 
and £5 Cases. Any Chemist not having it in St 1 
procure it to order, and there is a great saving i 
the larger sizes. oes 
Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. ye a 
SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. 
To’prevent confusion when you ask fi 
. Cuemicat Foop see that you get” 
Cxmicat Foon isa medicinesold 
bearing the Government Stamp. — 
The public are warned against s 
tions, which are manufactured 


resemble our remedies, and are so 
many Country Chemists, to gu 
we are willing to forward our 
4 ned part upon receipt of Stamps o 
rder, ‘ 4 


—— - « , ‘ : 
LIEBIG & COMM 
719, WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Epps’s GLycerINE JujUBES.— CAU 
effective and agreeable conf are 
Chemists; by others, however, attempts 
at substitution; we therefore deem it nec 
the public that they can only be obtaine 
and 1s., labelled ““Jamrs Eres & Co., H 
Chemists, 48, ‘Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
London.” ‘ ‘ 


NOTICE, % 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be ent, 
post from the Office, to all parts of th e 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— 
"Three Months .....++. or . 

Six Months ......0eeecececscntssesevee 
Twelve Months ......006. 60 ss cae eeueme 
Ditto _— paid in advance .... 
Any of our friends who reside 
way places can easily get the HERA 
the office. And when four or 
together for a postal parcel, 7 
special terms to meet such cases. 


CHARGE FOR ADVER’ 
Ten lines and under «.......... 


opp ag Ss . Harrop, Gi 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The other day we had the pleasure of speaking to 
~one of our friends from Llandyssul, and on inquiring 
from him, if the generous act of Mrs. Massey in 
restoring the old chapel, had been put in legal form so 
as to secure our friends in the future undisputed 
possession and use of it, he was unable to tell us. We 

_ should be glad to learn that this has been done. 


The desire for abbreviating the marriage service 
appears to have reached its ultimate in Milwaukee. 
There is a justice there who performs the service in 
this fashion: “Have ’er?” “Yes.” “Haye im?” 
“Yes.” “Married. Two dollars.” 


A Scotch Christian living in Japan went out to buy 
-ascreen. The merchant told him to come next day, 
for, as it was Sunday, he could not sell then, being a 
Christian. The Scotchman said: “TI felt as if I had 
seen a ghost. I felt so insignificant and so cheap that 
all I could do was to slip out of his shop and start for 
home.” 


_ The Rey. J. Upton Davies, in-a letter to the 
_ #reeman on the Churches in New Zealand, says of 
Dunedin 


—— 
. 


This is a peculiar city for crazes. The present topic is 
Spiritism. The Free Thinkers have brought over a fluent lady 


ecturer, who draws large houses, and excites much correspondence 

‘in the penny papers (we have four dailies), and more talk in 

private circles, This is a curious development in a district 

founded by Scotchmen on Free Church principles, but results in 

part from the habit many immigrants have of stripping their 

minds of all traditional opinion, and starting de nove with nothing 
_ to believe. 


There is a Church and State Guild, which has just 
had a meeting at the rooms of the English Church 
Union, in Wellington-street, Strand. A paper was 
read Ly the Rey. J. E. Vaux." Its chief point was a 
glorification of the ballet. ' Curate after curate made 
“speeches. There were High Churchmen led on by 
Father Stanton, of St. Albans, and Broad Churchmen 
headed by the Rey. Brooke Lambert. ‘There appears 
to be more of the Church than of the Stagegin this 
new movement, which goes by the name of the Oil 
and Water Association. ' Its chief import is that it is 


‘Significant as a sign of the times. 


The Rochdale Observer has the following critique on 
Dr, Talmage in its last Saturday's issue, arising out of 


a discourse of his on the previous Wednesday :—Dr. 


| _Talmag 


reputed better in the pulpit than on the 
ol; We wish he had accepted the invitation 
own out by the Rev. Mr. Booth to preach us a 
mon, and then the public of Rochdale would have 
better able to judge of his powers as a speaker. 
¢ on “The Bright Side of Things” is said to 
ibe better than that delivered on Wednesday, and we 
¢ had not*the better subject to listen to. 
Somparisons are odious, we know, and therefore we 
the lish platform men who more 
our of real eloquence than 
‘ic St orator.” Hjs lecture forcibly re- 
: Macaulay’s famous four ills. It lacked 


Sie 'y finish, it-was marred by anecdotes wron ly 
ributec inartistically “sols: sey it was beakain 
ointed in matter, and was neither brilliant nor 
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appeared in English, from the press of Mr. Eliot Stock, 
translated by the Rev. Dr. Stock, of Huddersfield. 
It looks very much like it when Vincentius says, “In 
Gop there is one substance, but Three Persons; in 
CuRIsT two substances, but One Person; in the Trinity 
there is one person and another (alius atgue alius ), 
not one substance and another (aliud atque aliud); 
in the Saviour there is one substance and another 
(aliud atque aliud), not one person and another (alius 
atgue alius). Nevertheless, the nature of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit is not one and 
another (a/ia ef alia), but one and the same.” The 
time had then passed (a.p. 434) when the note of a 
true Christian was simple love and loyalty to Christ, 
and a willingness to suffer the loss of all things for the 
truths of his Gospel. It was now a question of belief 
in Church creeds beyond the comprehension of the 
human mind. 


A writer in the Jewish World, in reviewing a work 
on natural and revealed religion, refers to Mr. Coe’s 
sermon on the Design Argument. “The first 
chapter,” he says, “is devoted to the subject of ‘the 
existence of a God,’ the proof of which he has rested 
entirely on the argument from Design. To many per- 
sons, no doubt, this would appear a most dangerous 
proceeding in the face of all that modern literature 
contains in antagonism to that argument. But we 
must say that we think the writer has done wisely in 
appealing to this argument from design as the one 
which commends itself most readily to common sense. 
The doctrine, though much modified in form and in 
detail by the progress of thought in our day, neverthe- 
less holds its ground as firmly as ever. .We were read- 
ing only last week a most excellent and powerful re- 
statement of it by the Rev. C. C. Coe, of Bolton, in 
which he showed that the argument from Design not 


only loses nothing of its force from the doctrine of. 


Evolution, but derives from itimmeasurable strength and 
importance. The unfolding of the plan raises indefi- 
nitely our conception of the wisdom of the Designer.” 


The complaint that services in the kirks of Scotland 
are a trifle dull would be extremely unreasonable if 
such scenes as those which took place in Gourock 
Church on Sunday were at all common. As is well 
known, Mr. Macrae has been suspended by the U.P. 
Synod for asking his Church to rectify her position in 
regard to eternal punishment—upon which subject she 
has already made concessions in the case of heathens 
and dead children. The rev. gentleman and his con- 
gregation believe the decision of the Synod to be 
entirely illegal, and on Sunday Mr. Macrae conducted 
services as usual in the Gourock U.P. Church. A 
livelier scene was probably never witnessed in a Scotch 
place of worship. The kirk was crowded with strangers, 
and when Mr. Macrae entered the pulpit there was 
“a slight manifestation of applause.” Between the 
singing of two Psalms, the rev. gentleman briefly, but 
emphatically, defended his occupancy of the pulpit, 
and his statement was frequently applauded, the cheers, 
however, being invariably followed by horrified exclama- 
tions of “ Hush.” It is only right to add that there 
were no such demonstrations during the sermon. But 
the fact that a minister has been applauded in a kirk 
on Sunday will no doubt intensify the desire of orthodox 
Scotland for a day of humiliation. 


The Belfast people pride themselves upon being 
a pious people, although their own countryman, 
Thomas Moore, assures us that many a man thinks 
himself pious when he is only _bilious. They 
keep the Sabbath-day holy, but they object to 
soap and water on that day. They have built 
and opened Baths for the people where “the great 
un-washed” may wash and be clean. But godli- 
ness is before cleanliness, though some of us think that 
no one can be very godly who is habitually dirty. It 
was wisely decided by the Town Council that the 
Baths should be open six days in the week, and just 
two hours and a half on Sunday mornings for the sake 
of those who are kept at work until late on Saturday 
evening. But, alas! quick clerical eyes saw in this 
“the thin edge of the wedge.” The Sabbath-day was 
in danger. A solemn petition was drawn up and 
signed. The Town Council received the awful warn- 
ings of the Presbyterian divines; and the thing was 
done for.” The Council has closed “the Baths on 


Price id. 


Sunday, A dirty man, who is so desirous, must not 
wash and be clean on the Sabbath-day : it would break 
the Fourth Commandment. We wonder whether the 
Presbyterian divine takes his bath on Sunday morning. 
If he does he commits sin, or causes sin to be com- 
mitted; and if he does not, it would be well if he did. 
It might make his body more healthy, his soul more 
holy, his views of religion more wholesome. Oh for a 
voice to preach the “Gospel” (not of dirt) but of Soap 
and Water? 


Mr. E. M. Clissold has given in the Daily News x 
curious version of Bible history by a Maori theologian. 
Mr. Clissold reports that he was travelling through the 
North Island of New Zealand about three years ago, 
and whilst visiting the district of Haweua, situated in 
a fertile plain, at the base of Mount Egmont, he came 
across a Maori settlement and held a conversation 
with a “ wise” man :— 


The white settlers in the neighbourhood told me that this man 
was looked upon with immense respect by the natives. His 
views of theology were singular, even in these liberal days. The 
Bible, he told me through an interpreter, was a book from 
Heaven which treated of the New Zealand Natives under figura- 
tive language. The Old Testament, in particular, was all about 
New Zealand. The various people, such as the Hivites and 
Hittites, found their representatives in the English, German, and 
Irish people, who had wrongly possessed themselves of the soil. 
The natives were the true Israel, Auckland was Jerusalem. 
The Messiah was a Maori, living quietly amongst his people, 
until the given voice from Heaven should be heard to rouse the 
nation to recover their rights, destroy their enemies, and rule 
over a united people from Auckland. © In a few words, this was 
the idea of the ‘‘ wise” man whom I interviewed. There are 
doubtless other ‘‘ wise” men whose interpretations of the Bible 
may differ; but I heard quite enough in my tour through the 
North Island to satisfy me that the Maoris interpreted the Bible 
in a sense highly favourable to themselves as a nation. In the 
last news from New Zealand, I see from the papers that, in the 
neighbourhood of Haweua, there is considerable excitement 
among the natives about the land question, and that some trouble 
is expected. I am not surprised at it, Although my Maori wise 
man did not convert me to his views, yet he did make me think 
more seriously than I had done before how dangerous a practice 
it is to sow Bibles broadcast amongst savages, and to expect a 
harvest of peace and order, 


To Mr, Clissold’s comment on this yersion of the 
Bible, and to his opinion that it isa dangerous practice 
to sow Bibles broadcast among savages, Mr. W. A. 
Hills, of Ramsgate, replies :—“Now, if we are bagging 
people’s land unjustly it is no doubt a very foolish 
thing to let them know what the Bible says about such 
proceedings, but I think Mr. Clissold must have 
forgotten how many other books must be kept out of 
their hands. We must be very careful not to let them 
study the History of England.” 


Now that the Irish University Bill has become law— 
an Act of Parliament—it is well to note that all that it at 
present does is to provide for the abolition of 


the Queen’s University, and for furnishing the 


scheme of another in its place. We must. wait 
till the scheme appears with what patience we 
can summon. ‘The constitution of the Senate, the 
subjects in which students will be examined, the prin- 
ciples which will determine the position and character 
of the new University, the payments to be provided, 
and the sources of these payments, will afford scope for 
much discussion both in out of Parliament in 1880. 
Meanwhilé the friends of religious equality should 
resolve to hold their own, and to resist any and every 
attempt to go back on the old lines of State Churchism 
which were abandoned in 1869. That such resistance 
will be needed is evident from the Weekly Register and 
Catholic Standard, which foreshadows the sort of 
Senate’ the Ultramontanes are determined to exact 
from their Tory allies. It is declared to be “ out of 
the question that the Government should listen to the 
absurd demands of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Courtney, 
that the Senate of the Queen’s University should form 
the Senate of the new University. The Queen’s 
University, destroyed by this Bill, will, no doubt, be 
represented on the new Senate Arofortionately with its 
merits” —as regarded from the priests’ standpoint — 
“but it will be the imperative duty of the Irish 
members to see that the Senate, as a whole, shall be 
a body to which the Catholics of Ireland can look 
with confidence, and with whom the demands of the 
majority of the people for educational equality will be 
the first and paramount consideration.” After the 
tricksy policy of the Cabinet in the late Session, it 
would hopeless to trust to the Tory party for any 
effectual resistance to priestly demands. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
A VAIN PETITION. 


Love me still a little longer— 
Ah, a little longer, sweet ! 
While our hands may clasp each other 
And our lips in kisses meet; 
Death may part us; life may sever; 
Though we vowed to love for ever. 


Love me still a little longer— 
Ah, a little longer, sweet ! 
Do not be in haste to leave me , 
For perchance you ne’er may meet 
One to love you as I’ve loved— 
To prove trué as / have proved. 


Do not be so eager, darling— 
Though the Future seems so fair; 

J can tell of rocks and quicksands, 
Storms and tempests hidden there; 

While to-day is free from sorrow, 

Long not thus to greet to-morrow. 


Ah, thus ever youth, my darling, 
Grows impatient with its lot; 

Pants for newer joys and pleasures— 
Longs for that which it hath not; 

Aged eyes look back most sadly 

On the path youth trod so gladly. 


Yet a little longer love me 
With those soft arms clinging close; 
Only known to thee life’s gladness, 
While my heart its sorrows knows. 
See the bitter tears are starting 
At the very thought of parting. 


Nay, in vain the fond petition— 
Go then, wilful as thou art! 
Seek a fonder hand to guide thee— 
Seek to find a truer heart. 
Mine the grief xow; thine the pain 
When thou finds’t thy search in vain. 


Whalley Range. KaTE TAYLOR. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


‘JOHN JEFFERY was now just old enough to go to work, 

and though so young he was a brave and patient 
looking boy, with an open countenance, and a steady, 
hopeful eye, His clothes were undoubtedly old, and 
evidently had not been made for him; but, neyerthe- 
less, the practised eye might detect that there was 
some sort ofan appearance of “ mourning” about them. 
All this, indeed, had been the thought of a good, kind 
lady who knew something about the school where he 
had been attending, for John, poor lad, was now an 
orphan boy. Mother and father—in their time they 
had both been kind to him—alike were dead. What 
therefore was he now todo? That day, however, had 
settled that question, for he had been searching about 
for work with which to gain a livelihood, as others 
around him had seemed to do, and had been fortunate 
enough to succeed. On Monday next his task was to 
begin, and in the meantime the good, kind lady had 
ascertained that he was to stay with an old grandfather 
whose days for work—for he was over seventy years of 
age—were evidently now drawing to a rapid close. 

On the Monday morning the boy was up betimes, 
and seven o’clock found him at the mill gates, where 
he was to make his start in independent life. N othing 
beyond a-place by his side in the night could his 
grandfather give him; but, luckily for John, his 
patroness did not in any way misunderstand the 
circumstances of the case and so provided—in her 
good, kind, natural way—for all the rest, 

To John everything was strange and new. Never 
had he seen such great flying wheels, or such black 
boys and still blacker men. He himself too, he 
noticed, had strangely altered in appearance ; indeed, 
it took but the one week to make ‘the old but 
somewhat clean clothes into garments older and 
unmistakably dirtier and greasier than before. When, 
on Saturday afternoon, with his first wages in 
his pocket—happy yet dangerous time for John—he 
gave a glance at his clothes, and in a shop mirror 
caught a glimpse of his black and grimy face a certain 
feeling of disappointment, not to say dismay, came 
into his mind. His respectability he thought had now 
gone; nor did this feeling at all lessen when, not many 
minutes after, he met his old schoolfellow and play- 
mate, William Worth, whose parents were still living, 
and who had only that very week—the same in which 
John had started work—begun business in a lawyer’s 
office, and, what was more, who had on now, though 
it was “everyday,” his best new Sunday clothes. 
William, too, John could see, noticed the difference, 
and evidently felt that he could not now walk through 
the streets with his old previously esteemed companion 
and friend. Ina sort of awkward way, therefore— 
luckily untruths are not, generally speaking, natural 
and easy to boys of William’s age—the little budding 
lawyer blurted out something about “having to go 
down here”—pointing to a street at the corner of 
which they were standing—“upon particular business,” 
and then, with a sort of ‘half shudder, and without 
waiting another moment, started quickly off. .To 
John, boy as he was, all this was perfectly plain, and 
it cut him to the “ quick,” “for they had been constant 
playmates and boon companions. With a-sad and 
vexed heart, therefore, the little factory hand pursued 
his way to the poor room where his grandfather lived. 
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In a manly sort of way, however, boy though he was, 
he bought his simple, homely food, and as much as he 
could afford for the old man, in whose room he was 
now permitted to live. Thus in one sense John was 
now, he felt, “quite a man,” and this certainly helped to 
relieve the lacerated state of mind in which, through 
William’s noticeable slight, he had just been. Indeed, 
was it not now quite a new experience for him, and 
was he not independent of the world, and, if so, indeed, 
why need he care for William Worth or any such boys 
as he? Perhaps all this was wrong, but was it not 
the proud, radical spirit of a previous John Jeffrey, 
now dead and gone, which yet reigned in and possessed 
him? 
To-morrow was Sunday and he must go to his 
Sunday school, and must thank his good, kind friend 


_who had cared so much for him, and who taught his | 


| class on the Sabbath day. 
| _ “Why, how dirty and greasy your clothes are,” said 
John’s grandfather. 

“Yes, it’s very dirty work at the mill, grandfather.” 

“So I should think,” was the reply; “but what 
shall you do for to-morrow, my lad ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said John. ‘ ; 

And just then it came into his head how clean all 
the scholars, as they always were, would be, how chaste 
and delicate would be the silver-grey silk in which his 
beloved teacher would in all probability be dressed ; 
into what nice, polished seats in chapel he would have 
to go; and, what was-worse still, the spotless William 
Worth, with whom he had always sat, would be there 
as well. 

“Yes, it’s very dirty work at the mill, grandfather,” 
repeated John in a tone of disappointment which was 
not unmixed with anger and pain. 

On the Sunday morning, in good time as usual, 
John started out, not, however, to school. Though 
sorry not to see his good and kind teacher, ‘haf he 
felt he could not do, He, however, went a good long 
walk into the country, the sun shining brightly, the 
flowers opening their gaily tinted petals and giving out 
their sweet perfume in honour of the glorious summer’s 
day. The air, too, if calm and warm, was sweet and 
pure, and made melodious with song and twitter of 
countless happy birds. To John it seemed indeed a 
holy, smiling, Sabbath day. Is it that certain thoughts 
and feelings, like our looks, are hereditary, or was it 
simply as a thoughtful boy that John half felt that, 
with lovely nature all around him, and her sweet, soft 
influence stealing into his heart, he could kneel down 
there as he was and worship God? Only the Searcher 
of all hearts, perhaps, can tell us that. At that moment, 
however, John looked down at his greasy clothes and 
involuntarily said, giving a mournful glance around— 
“ How different am I to all this?” So swiftly doubt 
alternates sometimes with faith. 

When he went back to his dinner no word about 
school was said, and in the afternoon, to keep up the 
delusion, he went out again; and during the week, of 
course, his teacher called. 

“Not at school?” said the astonished father, in 
answer to the lady’s inquiry. ‘Why, he was away 
from home!” And adding, almost without a pause, 
“And in mischief too, I'll be bound.” __ 

With rather a sad -heart the lady, wishing the old 
man good-bye, left a request that for certain John was 
to be at school on the following Sunday. At the end 
of that week, however, if his clothes had been dirty 
and greasy before, what were they now? And so, 
though the Sabbath came again, John, still proud, in 
his heart felt that he could not go to school, and so of 
course refused to go. 


From enquiry, however, the teacher had now found 
out the reason of his absence, and had made up her 
mind to obviate it without delay. She sent a second 
suit of clothes, and in them, as fine now as any boy in 
the school, John, the following Sunday, after two 
week’s absence, made his appearance once more. 
During the lesson nothing special was said, but when 
school-time was over the teachertook him on one side, 
and in the kindest manner possible spoke to him. 
John was perfectly frank and open in his remarks, and 
he told her that in his working clothes, dirty and 
greasy as they were, he could not come, feeling 
ashamed so to do; and that, besides, William Worth, 
who had always been his companion and friend, had 
met him, and because he was dirty, though he could 
not help it, had turned away and had shunned him. 
“And so I felt I could not come,” he said. 

“ John, you are a good boy yet, I see; and I do not 
think you have done anything 
depends what you do in future.” 

“Yes; but I want to do something that will keep me 
from being despised,” he said. 

With one of those looks which only a kind lady can 
give, she answered— 


“ John, my dear boy, as you sow you shall reap. If 


at all times you speak the truth, if Pier show respect, | 


if-you are diligent in your work, and then await God’s 
time, you will not be despised, and some day, ; 
you may be a great man.” J 
ing noble in the look of 


“T hadn’t noticed them before.” | 


and 
diffe 


very wrong; but it all. 


perhaps, | 
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to him the simple confidence of her words was like a 
revelation from above. He never forgot it, and day 
by day, in the strength of those words, he went forth 
to live as she had said; and success—that success 
which mostly attends such qualities as here indicated— 
crowned his days. Workman, foreman, manager, pro- 
prietor, such were the successive steps which he took; 
and now an old man, enjoying rest yet doing good, is 
ready always to say, “I owe it all to her.” 
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Spring SunBeams: Hymns for the Sunday School and 
the Home. Glasgow: Wm. Rankin, 146, Renfield- 
street, 

THE contents of this little book truly bear out its title, 
“Spring Sunbeams.” Every hymn is a gem, and sets 
forth the love and goodness of God with child-like 
simplicity. A variety of appropriate hymns be 
under the following headings :—Opening ef School ; 
Seeking God; Memory of Jesus; Life and Duty ; 
Change and Death; Closing of School; Anniversaries, 
Marching Song for Festivals; Home. Some of the 
hymns are quite familiar to the school-children of our 
own country, but the majority will be new to them. 
The editor, the Rev. Alexander Webster, of Glasgow, 
has made a very judicious selection, and must have 
been put to no small pains in order to produce so 
many hymins specially adapted for children. Sunday 
schools in want of a capital hymn-book ought to 
procure Spring Sunbeams. Jed 


The Greenhouse Favourites. London: Groombridge 
and Sons. 
Parts. II. and III. of this publication quite sustain 
the good reputation, both as to matter and get up, . 
that we described in our notice of Part I, on the 
Camelia. The coloured plates are admirable. ‘The 
Fuchsia, the Passion Flower, and the ‘Tacsonia are ~ 
described, and some useful information is age 
respecting their cultivation. N.S. 


The Rival Captains; or Hastings-onia, Ramble-tonia. 
London: E, W. Allen. 1879, 
Or every book we review we like to say something 
favourable, when-we possibly can. But what cé n Ww 7 
say of this book before us? It is a hodge-podge, 
rambling on in a rumbling way about everything i 
general and nothing in particular that we can { ind ‘out 
and is consistent in nothing but the cynical spirit which 
never lags from beginning to end. We are glad 
one thing. The author confesses that— 
O pray laugh not, I am no poet, net Ol 
A rhymster poor, and I know it! a et ae 
because it betokens a self-knowledge that ‘may at 
some future time lead to improvement, We canno 
make out what the book has been written for. Sti 
there are two good things in it—it condemns ar, 
which in these days is something, though somewhat 
irreverently in this wise— : 
Kings and Czars war now and then, 
Following God’s command to Moses, __ 
Go smash ye other people’s noses! _ 
The other is that the style improves in 
freedom as the narrative proceeds. 


a 


THE HUGUENOTS: THE REFOR) 
IN FRANCE. 


REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. ve 
IV. ig ; 
FRANCIS II. was succeeded by his brother Charl 
only in his eleventh year. The OQueen-mo 
the approval of the Council of State, as 
authority, though not the title, of Regent; 
that time fo the close of her life Catherine continues 
exercise the principal power in the councils. of Fran 
Carrying out her policy of governing both partie: F 
ing one against the other, she silently forced t Guis 
take a lower station, and recalled the leade 
Huguenots to the Council of State. The Re: 
left unmolested in the exercise of their wo) 
time the Protestant influence prevailed, and s 
to be triumphant. But a Court intrigue 
Guises to power, and their return was m: 
Edict of July, 1561, which forbade the pub! 
but sanctioned the private worship, of th 
promised a National Council to adjust 
rences. 
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in September, 15 
Charles 1X 
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electrified the assembly. The excited bishops impetuously ! 
‘sprang from their seats and pronounced it unanswerable. | 
In the confusion which followed Beza rose up, and with | 
his calm, polished manner and quiet dignity requested to 

"be heard at once in reply. The bishops violently objected, 
but the Council, more just than the ecclesiastics—the lay 
mind always is—declared that the request was fair, but 
adjourned the hearing of Beza’s answer to a future dict. 
When the Council re-assembled, Beza’s masterly 
address secured for the Protestants sundry small con- 
cessions. In January, 1562, a royal edict, drawn up by 
the tolerant and wise judge, the Chancellor L’H6pital, 
was published, which permitted them to meet for worship 
outside the walls of any city. 

The temper of the Guises, however, could not endure 
éven this limited privilege. In their eyes such bare toler- 
ance was highly culpable. They set themselves to crush 
out the permission, As a step to this end they implored 
Antony of Navarre to go overto their faction, that they 
might secure the powers which he wielded as Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom. Their pains were rewarded 
with succéss. Seduced by:the prospect of becoming 
King of Scotland, of Sardinia, or of Tunis (all three were 
temptingly suggested), Antony, whose weak disposition 
and vacillating mind have already been described, avowed 
himself a convert to Popery. Renegades are always 
rancorous; and Antony, with the blind fervour and wild 
energy of a convert, joined in a conspiracy to introduce 
forces from Spain for the extirpation of heresy, and even 
volunteered an attack upon the Calvinists of Paris. 

The murderous enterprise begun with the massacre at 
Vassy, in the province of Champagne. The bells are 
summoning the people to their prayers, and some twelve 
hundred assemble in a barn to listen to the preaching of the 
Word. The Duke of Guise is at the time passing through 
Vassy, on his way to Paris, with a force of soldiery. 
“They shall soon Huguenotise in a different manner,” he 
cries. His soldiers draw near the barn, and begin shout- 
ing, “ Huguenots! heretics, dogs, rebels against the King 
and against God!” An attack is made upon the barn. 
The assailants leap off their horses, crying out, “ Kill, 
kill”—with an oath—“kill all these Huguenots!” The 
first person they meet is a poor hawker of wine. “In 
whom do you believe?’ “In Jesus Christ.” One thrust 
of a pike levels him to the ground. The Calvinists 
defend themselves with stones. With one of them the 

' Duke is struck in the face. He loses all self-command, 
becomes furious, shows no pity to sex or age—gives the 
order for a horrible butchery. Some fall on their knees, 
clasp their hands, and beg for mercy in the name of the 
‘ aie Jesus Christ. The reply is, “ You are calling for 
: Christ; where is he now?” Others begin to take off 
; 1¢ roof, and attempt to escape by the walls. They are 
f _ shot down as one would shoot pigeons. The pastor is on 
__ his knees in the pulpit, invoking the God of mercy. He 
4 fired at, and attempts to fly; but when near the door 
stumbles against a dead body, and receives two sabre 
cuts. Believing himself to be mortally wounded, he 
- 


. 


oo 


Pi 


Fe ana “Lord, into thy hands I commend my soul, for 
ou hast redeemed it!” He is carried to the Duke, 
and the Duke says, “Are you the minister here? 
_.Who makes you so bold as to seduce the people?” “I 
am no seducer,” answers the pastor: “I have preached 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.” With his usual oath 
- Duke replies: “Does the Gospel preach sedition ? 
ou art the cause of the death of all these people ;_ thou 
be hung immediately. There, Arevdz, have a gallows 
to hang him on!” Ruffians as the hundreds of 
's are, not one of them will be the hangman; and 
gets off with his two sabre cuts. Sixty 
are left dead on the scene of the butchery ; two 
hundred more, men, women, and children, are stabbed 
and hacked about. The bodies of the dead are plundered; 
_and a few days after the Duke’s lacqueys make a public 
sale of the stolen objects, crying them with a loud voice, 
Says Crespin, as a sergeant does who has seized goods 
under an execution. « 
g the affray the Calvinists’ Bible was carried to 
. aa. handed it to his Be aa as Cardinal 4 
_ Lorraine, who was on the cemetery wall witnessing the 
slaughter. “Look,” he said, “look at the titles of these 
“Hug s’ books!” “There isno harm in this,” replied 
the C ; “it is the Bible.” “The Bible,” he replied, 
_ “how can that be? You say the Bible was made these 
one thousand five hundred years and more, and it is not 
a year since this book was published ; it is good for 


intelligence of this massacre produced, sas was 
n intense sensation throughout the kingdom. 
the crime of a vile populace, led on by a few 
Sriests and abject monks. It was one of 

st nobles of France who, in defiance of the laws, 
the blood of the faithful.” Men began to ask 
Id be safe if such outrages were not instantly 
,and their perpetrators brought to punishment. 
¢ of Guise, however, despised the mutterings of 
‘discontent. Perhaps the worst feature of the 
sity was yet to follow. Persecution blunts all fine 
s in the triumphant persecutors. It kills the moral 
egrades and dehumanises. And so, when the 
s Paris, he enters it in triumph. The servile 
acclamations, and compare him 
It is saddening to witness the 
iman nature can sink. Ministers 
» be the foremost in denouncing 
dest in the praise of 

h the most atrocious 
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and inspired of the Almighty. They have supported a 
wanton and wicked invasion of Afghanistan and the 
murder of inoffending Afghans, as a preparation fur the 
Christian religion, Throughout all history it is written in 
the clearest characters, Trust not in priesis. 

This was in March, 1562, and from that time onward to | 
1570, civil war raged throughout almost every region of | 
France. The Vassy massacre roused the blood of the 
Reformers, who ranged themselves under the Prince of | 
Condé, as being of the blood-royal. Condé made Orleans | 
the head-quarters of his party, and from there issued 
manifestoes to all parts of the kingdom. There the 
Protestants gathered round him, armed, possessing them- 
selves at the same time of several other towns. He 
appealed to England for aid, and received from Elizabeth 
a force of six thousand men. Philip of Spain took part 
with the Guises. Thus began the religious wars of France, 
wars which were destined to last for several years, to 
sever families and friends, to arrest the progress of the 
peaceful arts, and to desolate whole provinces with fire 
and sword. It is said by a French historian that “ if any 
one were to relate all that passed at this time in different 
parts of France—all the taking and re-taking of towns— 
the infinity of little combats, the furies, the massacres, it 
would take up a great many volumes.” The eight years 
between 1562 and 1570 were the darkest period in the 
history of France. All the laws of God and man were 
systematically broken. Atrocities were the constant 
spectacles. Every week had its story of violence and 
murder. Scenes of treachery and of bloodshed succeeded 
each other in frightful monotony at Lyons, Bourges, 
Troyes, Auxerre, Issoudon, Rouen, Amiens, Orleans, and 
other cities, which were strewed with the corpses of 
Huguenots. All sense of shame died out. All regard for 
honour was forgotten. All the sanctity of oaths was 
trampled under foot. All concern for the religious 
principle for which both parties contended was frequently 
lost in political strife and intrigue. Treaties were made and 
broken. Now there was a brief peace, and then a fresh out- 
burst of hostilities. During these encounters the Catholic 
army lost its two leaders: Antony of Navarre received 
his death-wound while leading an assault on the walls of 
Rouen, in 1562; the Duke of Guise was treacherously 
assassinated at the siege of Orleans, in 1563, by a Hugue- 
not gentleman named Poltrot, who shot him with his 
pistol as he was riding in the vicinity of the camp. The 
murderer was tortured, and then executed. The Pro- 
testant army lost the Prince of Condé on the terrible field 
of Jarnac, in March, 1569, where the ruin of the Huguenots 
seemed complete. Condé was thrown from his horse, and 
compelled to yield himself a prisoner. He was laid under 
a tree, where he was murdered in cold blood by a captain 
in the Duke of Anjou’s guards, who came up behind and 
basely shot him dead. The great Protestant hero was at 
this time scarcely thirty-nine years of age, and in him the 
cause of the Reformers lost one of the bravest and noblest 
of its defenders. The Court exulted in its triumph on the 
bloody field of Jarnac, and the Huguenots were almost in 
despair, their position seeming desperate indeed. Yet 
Coligny still survived; and Jeanne d’Albert, the lofty and 
courageous Queen of Navarre, appeared in their camp 
accompanied by her son Henry, Prince of Béarn, the 
future Henry 1V. “I swear,” he cried, “to defend 
religion and persevere in the common cause till we gain 
our long-looked-for victory or death.” He distinguished 
himself at the battle of La Roche-Abeille, where the 
Catholics were defeated, and slaughtered without quarter. 
But this -position was completely reversed on the field of 
Moncontour, where the Huguenots met with the most 
disastrous of their defeats, but eight thousand out of 
twenty-five thousand men escaping, carrying with them 
their leader, covered with wounds. The rest of the year 
1569 passed away in petty sieges and encounters, which 
only served to show both parties the impossibility of ever 
reducing either by the mere force of arms. At length a 
treaty of peace was proposed. Protestants and Catholics 
alike needed repose; and France, bleeding from every 
pore, demanded an interval to bind up her wounds. The 
veteran Coligny, weary of shedding the blood of his 
countrymen, listened gladly to the proposals of the Court; 
and Charles proffered terms of a far more favourable 
and flattering description than the Huguenots had ever 
obtained. They had granted to them liberty of worship 
in all places actually in their possession, besides two 
cities in every province; an amnesty for the past was 
proclaimed; the right of admission to office was conceded; 
permission to reside in any part of the kingdom without 
molestation on the ground of religion was granted; and, as 
a pledge of safety, the four towns of Rochelle, Montauban, 
Cognac, and La Charité were accorded them to fortify 
as they might think proper. The Protestant leaders, 
instead of mistrusting this unheard-of condescension, 
suffered themselves to be deceived; and the treaty 
of peace was concluded at St. Germains, on August 8th, 
1570. In the following year Coligny accepted an invitation 
to Court; and it is said that the King, Charles IX., con- 
ceived a real respect and liking for the veteran warrior. 


FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


THE following is an extract from a letter written to a 
friend in Manchester, by the Rey. R. H. Gibson, B.A.:— 
My son and [arrived at Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, 
after just four months voyage from England, having had a most 
oer but tedious passage of three months and nine days to 
Adelaide, South Australia, where, as well as at Melbourne, 
Victoria, we spent a few days, before coming on to New Zealand. 
We were in Australia during the height of summer (early in 
February) ; the whole country was burned up; immense forests 


on to front, and flower gardens and ‘green Iawns. 
now in flower in the open air, whilst pumpkins, vegetable 


and carrots, appear at table. 


at home, 
with board and lodging; a labourer and his wife £100, and all 
found. Mechanics of all sorts are equally well paid, and are 
in equal demand throughout New Zealand. 
daughter of a farm labourer who came out here 25 years ago— 
he has a farm of his own, well stocked—she was riding a good 
horse, and dressed in a habit. 
for the above classes. Storekeepers, store-assistants, telegra 
clerks, bank clerks, &c., also do well. fac 
health and brains, there is no limit to the means of gaining, by 
usually eight hours easy labour, an independence. ‘ 
however, is the ruin of hundreds out here, and in Australia, 


sete 


with gum trees to the summit; we made our own tea in a camp 
kettle. Another day we walked to see a beautiful waterfall 
buried in a wooded glen, and with tree ferns 40 feet high growing 
on the precipices around, We had a rapid passage via Tasmania 
to the southernmost settlement of New Zealand, called ‘‘ The 
Bluff,” whence we went overland to Dunedin, the capital of 
Otago, where, rejoining the steamer at Port Chalmers, we 
proceeded to Wellington. Here we spent some days with our 


| friends, and came on to this remote spot on the west coast of the 


North Island; I journeying overland, my son proceeding by 
steamer. He was, within four days of our arrival, taken as 
cadet on the farm of our friend, the Hon, Major Atkinson, late 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, at Hurworth, six miles distant 
in the forest, at the foot of Mount Egmont. Here, in return for 
his services, he is to be boarded, lodged, and taught farming. 
He has already learned to ride from 20 to 30 miles -on horse 
back after bullocks, &c.. He is treated completely as one of the 
major’s own sons, and is delighted with the wild, free life in this 


delicious climate, and amid this magnificent scenery. My 
journey overland of 250'miles from Wellington to New Plymouth 
took exactly five days. I strayed through the most wild and lovely 
scenery imaginable, I went up the Hutt Valley, at the head of 
Porte Nicholson, the harbour of Wellington, to a settlement on 
the other side of the mountains, and lying at the foot of the 
Wairarapa Valley, 45 miles, where I spent one night and part of 
next day. The second day I went up the valley, past three or 
four settlements cleared in the immense forest on the lower 
slopes of the Taiaréda mountains, a range of from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet, shutting in the Wairarapa from the Manawatu Valley, in 
the Province of Wellington; then, crossing the Waiohiui River 
by a ford, our road ran for 30 miles through the forest to a tiny 
settlement called Eketatiina, where I slept the second night. 
Rising at three next morning, I rode through 20 miles more of 
forest, crossing four rivers. At the entrance of the forest I came 
to the banks of the river Mengahdéda, where was encamped a 
party of Maoris (natives), who demanded sixpence as ferry 
money, with loud shouts. One fellow came out of his wharé 
(hut) dressed (?) in a sheet and tattoo! In the middle of the 
clamour—for at first I could not imagine what they wanted—the 
chief, being angry with one of his boys, gave him a kick behind, 
and yelled out the well-known British benediction, ‘‘G—d d—n 
you!” It was quite reassuring to recognise one’s native tongue, 
The beauty of these evergreen, impenetrable woods, in the clear 
morning air and cloudless sunshine, no one can describe. Save 
the musical note of the Tui bird, all is silence round; on both 
sides the track, cut by the surveyors, rises.a green wa// of creepers, 
gum trees, totara trees, and ratas with scarlet blossom. The 
rivers—fortunately quite low when I crossed—flow, in clear 
crystal streams, for miles between banks covered with crown 
ferns, tree ferns, cabbage palms, and long waving grass (the téi 
grass). After a second breakfast at a small inn, off the invariable 
chops, steaks, eggs, cold meat, bread, jam, butter, milk, &c., 
I went on through the wonderful gorge called ‘‘The Manawattt 
Gorge,” in the Taiaréda mountains, where the river Manawaté 
flows for six miles between banks rising to 600 and even 800 feet, 
covered with ferns and forest trees to the top. So narrow was 
the road, cut in the face of the precipice, that the ferryman at 
the bottom of the pass stops everyone from coming up, when 
anyone is coming down. I reached at eleven that night a small 
town called Wanganui, on Cook Strait, 130 miles from Wel- 
lington; and here I rested next day (Sunday). A tribe of 1,000 
Maoris were encamped along the bank of the river Wanganii, 
in tents, having a fleet of canoes moored in front. On Sunday 
morning the tribe was calmly washing itself before our hotel 
windows, in batches of a dozen or so, in the innocent costume 
of Adam and Eve; the use of yellow soap was, however, an 
advance on the manners of our first parents. At the pretty little 
wooden church, two only of the Maoris attended, most of the 
tribe being Unitarians. These benighted representations of 
orthodoxy—a man and his wife, dressed simply, he in a hat and 
striped blanket, she in a straw hat and blanket, with a pair of 
man’s elastic side boots on her broad instep—must have been 
greatly edified by the Bishop’s sermon, in which the excellent 
and amiable man wrestled for 25 minutes with some unknown 
German ‘‘sceptic”” who doubted the personality of the devil and 
**the reality” of the temptation! Service over, the two natives 
each struck a pipe, and stalked off majestically, smoking. The 
service was very simply performed. A good organist led a 
voluntary choir of men and women of the congregation; there 
was very fair singing; and the Bishop preached in a black gown. 
Next day I went on}to Patéa, Waitotara, and Hawera, on the 
road past Mount Egmont, to New Plymouth; and the fifth and 
last day, through 30 miles of forest at the foot of this great 
volcanic cone, At New- Plymouth we have several most kind 
friends, and intend settling here in all probability. It is a most 
lovely spot! In front of the tiny, scattered, wooden houses, 
running two miles along the sandy beach, the long rollers of the 
South Pacific break in clouds of white spray. To the south-west 
the beach is bounded by three or four conical islands, rising from 
500 to 800 feet out of the blue sea, called ‘‘ The Sugar Loaves.” 
Behind, distant 17 miles, the south-eastern horizon is formed by 
Mount Egmont, 8,500 feet, the summits covered with snow all 
the year round. The lower slopes are clothed with a dense 
forest, between which. and the shore stretches an undulating 
grassy plain, watered by no less than five or six streamis, the 
largest—the Waiougona-ita—quite a considerable river. The 


houses here are very small, and badly built of inch wood, lined 


merely with canvas, and form a very poor shelter; but externally, 
they look very picturesque—of one storey, with verandahs opening 
Camellias are 


marrows, cucumbers, French beans, immense potatoes, parsnips, 
Fruit is also very abundant, 
Mutton and beef, 3d. to 4d. per lb.; bread about the same as in 
England. Rent, furniture, and clothing, more than double that 
But even a labouring man gets, by the year, £60, 
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For anyone, in fact, with 
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If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 


who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 


remedies;” post free,—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 


the heat was just endurable, and stayed there five or six street. —ADVT. ; s 
nt days, One night the forest was on fire close to our inn, | recommended,” Bradford's new patent “ Vowel 

id, but was rather too hot. The forest, | A I Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground 
( Melbourne ran, was also on fire on ) a aes only 32 inches square. Price £6. 108., carriage 
of us, in three or four but fortunately there ao, and trial free, Paris Exhibition, 1878, Three silver 
e wind, One day we picniced in the at the foot | medals, New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 

‘The Black Spur” mountain, a hill 3,500 feet high, covered | Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADVT, 
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PRESERVATION. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


KEEP my life, that it may be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee, 


Keep my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Keep my hands, that they may move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 


Keep my feet, that they may be 
Swift and *‘beautiful” for Thee. 


Keep my voice, that I may sing 
Always, only, for my King. 

Keep my lips, that they may be 
Filled with messages from Thee. 


Keep my silver and my gold; 
Not a mite would I withhold. 


Keep my intellect, and use 
Every power as Thou shalt choose. 


Take my will, Oh, keep it Thine? 
For it is no longer mine. 


Keep my heart; it 7s Thine own; 
It is now Thy royal throne. 


Keep my love ; my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure-store. 


Keep myself, that I may be 
Ever, on/y, ALL for Thee. 


Yrom Kept for the Master's Use. 


Che Anitarian 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 


Herald, 


Bas TO 70s 
A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 
a's power, 
Witi1am Ex.tery CHANNING 


PRACTICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


Sucu diversity of opinion as is common to-day, and 
such fundamental differences as exist about what is 
truth in religion, are distracting to many minds. Who 
is the inspired prophet of the real word of Gop we are 
eager to learn, and yet such is the nature of all religious 
controversy that we cannot know absolutely who holds 
the perfect truth and who the unmixed error. Whether 
Gop is personal or impersonal, whether Curist is Gop 
or man or both in an unexplained and inexplicable 
union, whether heaven is here or there, are questions 
likely to perplex and trouble us deeply if we do not 
chance to haye a dogmatic turn of mind, and are 
anxious by honest reverent inquiry to get at the truth. 
When we see how men differ about these things, and 
how strenuously entirely differing opinions are ‘held, 
we wonder if any of them can be right, and if all this 
talk is not, after all, about what we do not and 
cannot know except in a very \limited measure. 
What battles are fought over the Bible! How 
differently men read it, when they read it at 
all! Once people believed in it utterly as the 
pure infallible Word of Gop, and read it accordingly. 
They still hold to this theory about its character, but 
they have almost ceased to read it. The Bible is 
becoming an unopened book. Whatever their theories 
their neglect of it isa practical confession that their 
faith in it is not as living as it once was. 

Amidst these perplexities of religion there is a strong 
disposition towards thecultivation of practical righteous- 
ness. ‘The temper of some of the best and devoutest 
minds may be expressed thus :—Let these problems of 
theology be settled as they may, there is no doubt what- 
ever as to the principle of right-living; and that, 
we think, will count as much for us individually, and 
for humanity collectively, in the future, as though our 
creed were very strong and narrow. Our sympathies 
are in accord with this feeling; for we hold that a right 
life, a life of obedience to law, of love, of goodness, 
and of earnest endeavour for every nobler-ideal, is of 
more value than anything else man will get in this 
world. Men may dispute for ever on questions of 
theology, which, in the nature of things, can receive no 
complete and final answer; but if they would turn their 
attention to the inculcation of righteousness, the world 
would be better.in every way. Dishonesty and mean- 
ness are everywhere too often found, crime of every 
sort is by far too common, men are sunk in ignorance, 
vice, and drunkenness; and instead of teaching and 
guiding them any way out of these troubles, we are 
spending our time in the merest child’s play of rattling 


about theological theories, and trying who can make 
the most noise with them. 

It is time that we came to the solid ground of 
living right here, and of seeing that a righteous life 
is a better preparation for the future, and a 
more precious blessing to the world than any creed 
can give. Righteousness—right living—is the great 
religious want of our times. We need a righteousness 
not of theory and presumed sanctity, not that which 


sets up a holyeclass and isolates people from each | 


other, but of that kind which is earnestly concerned 


for the present condition of men, and which will be | 
vigorously helpful in redeeming our race from its | 


oppression, ignorance, and sin. 


DR. CHANNING’S VIEW OF UNITARIAN 
PROGRESS. 
WE invite the attention of those of our friends who seek 
to strengthen Unitarianism as a power for real reli- 
gion, notwithstanding divergencies of thought and ex- 
pression to the following quotations from the Life of Dr. 
Channing :— 
MODIFICATIONS OF OLD UNITARIANISM. 

In a letter dated September toth, 1841, addressed to 
the Rev. James Martineau, Channing writes :— 

Old Unitarianism must undergo important modification or 
developments, This I have felt for years. Though an advance 
on previous systems, and bearing some better fruits, it does not 
work deeply, it does not strike living springs in the soul. This 
is perfectly consistent with the profound piety of individuals of 
the body; but it cannot quicken and regenerate the world. .No 
matter how reasonable it may be if it is without fower. Its 
history is singular. It began as a protest against the rejection of 
reason—against mental slavery. It pledged itself to progress as 
its life and end; but it has gradually grown stationary, and 
now we have a Unitarian Orthodoxy. Perhaps this is not to be 
wondered at or deplored, for all reforming bodies seem doomed 
to stop in order to keep the ground, much or little, which they 
have gained. They become conservative, and out of them must 
spring new reformers, to be persecuted generally by the old. 
With these views, I watch all new movements with great interest. 

UNITARIANISM VALUABLE BECAUSE IT ENCOURAGES 

FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 

In November of the same year he writes to Mr. 
Harland Coultas— 

I value Unitarianism, not because I regard it as in itself a per- 
fect system, but as freed from many great and pernicious errors 
of the older systems, as encouraging freedom of thought, as 
raising us above the despotism of the Church, and as breathing a 
mild and tolerant spirit into all the members of the Christian 
body. Methodism seems to me to have done much good, but I 
apprehend its day is drawing to aclose. It is a system of ecclesi- 
astical oppression. The concentration of power in the Conference 
is intolerable, and I see not how any free spirit can brook it. We 
are to be Christ’s freemen, not.instruments in the hands of our 
fellow-creatures. I owe so much to spiritual, Christian liberty 
myself, that I mourn over every infraction of it, and earnestly 
desire to secure it to all my Christian brethren. 

I wish you the best blessings from on high, the ‘‘ Spirit of 
Truth,” growing light, and growing love, P 

A NARROW SPIRIT OR A BROAD ONE—WHICH? 

If any one was foreign to a narrow sectarian spirit Dr. 
Channing was. Writing to N. L. Frothingham, D.D., 
May 11th, 1842, he remarks— 

Just as I was leaving Boston I was told that there was an 
indisposition to aid ’s Church, on the ground of his peculiar 
views of the Christian ordinance. He believes in the fitness of a 
rite or service commemorating Christ’s death, but wishes to 
omit the outward signs, believing that among us the letter inter- 
feres with the spirit, and that Christ regards the spirit alone. 
That assistance should be withheld on this ground from a church 
which has so many claims as ——’s is a cause of grief to me. . . 
Have we no proof here that the Unitarian body is forsaking 
‘its first love?” Unitarianism was distinguished by its separa- 
tion of the essential from the unessential in Christianity, by its 
clear discernment of the moral, spiritual purpose of this religion, 
and by its liberality and respect for the rights of individual 
judgment. To withhold aid and countenance from a church 
which agrees with us in these fundamentals, on account of its 
difference in a matter of form, and of its zeal, though excessive, 
for the essential and the spiritual in Christianity, is certainly no 
proof of the liberality to which we lay claim. The church in 
question contains within itself all the means of Christian edifica- 
tion, with the single exception, that it dispenses with certain 
symbols in a rite. Is this a difference to be thought of in such a 
case? Must our brethren be taught that on this point they must 
think and practise as we do, or forfeit our sympathy? Is this a 
ground on which to run up a wall of partition? Is this to be 
made a denominational fence by the friends of free inquiry ? 


I can conceive of differences of opinion on the higher truths of 
religion so grave as to occasion us some perplexity as to giving 
aid to an infant church, though even here our error dhotad be on 
the side of liberality, and we should fear to lay fetters on the 
honest inquirer for truth; but in the matter of outward religion, 
where there is so much ground for diversity of judgment, and 
where such diversity touches nothing vital, I do fear that we 
prove ourselves ‘‘ carnal,” outward, earthly, unspiritual, and 
sectarian when for such cause we deny sympathy and aid to 
single-hearted, earnest brethren, who are labouring to ‘‘hold fast 
the light” under great discouragements, amidst the darkness of 
antiquated, intolerant systems of theology. 


| together, 272 ove, all things in Christ, both those wl 


THE DOCTRINE OF AN ANGRY GOD: AND 
AN ETERNAL HELL. 


“ ADELPHOS,” a medical man in London, writes-to us— 
As an instance of the truthfulness of your remarks in 
your leading article, “Knowledge and Religion,” in. 
your issue of the 15th inst., permit me to send you a. 
pamphlet, narrating an incident which occurred in my 
practice, with one of my patients a short time ago, as 
it shows how the doctrine of an angry God and an 
eternal hell, torment good Christians in the prospect of 
death :— 


An elderly lady, suffering from a painful and incurabie } 


en 2 


disease, a few days ago feared she was dying, and sent 
for me in great haste. When | arrived, she inquired 
most anxiously, “ Doctor, am I dying?” On my replying 
“No,” she said, “I would rather die than suffer so much 
pain, but I am terribly afraid to die.” “Why?” inquired 
I. “Because I am not saved, and I dread falling inte. 
the hands of an angry God, and being tormented in an 
eternal hell.” 

“My idea,” said I, “is, that at death we fall into the 
hands, not of ‘an angry God,’ but of a loving Father who. 
‘willeth that all men should be saved ;’ and as for an. 
eternal hell, that I consider to be a mere old world legend, 
a bugbear of theology, conjured up in primitive ages, 
when mankind was ignorant, by priests.” “Dear me!” 
said she, “I wish I could think so, as this would certainly 
comfort me.” 

“Whether you ¢/zz% so or not does not alter the fact 
one iota, for God is unchangeable in all his ways.” 

“But do you not believe that the wicked will be cast 
into hell, and punished hereafter ?” 

“There may be, for aught I know to the contrary, a 
Gehenna in another world, but that that Gehenna will be 
a place of eternal forments, I cannot believe. My con- 
science revolts with unspeakable horror at a thought at 
once so dishonouring to God and so against His attributes 
of Love and Mercy. For the greater part of my life I 
believed firmly in the dogmas of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, but, since I have studied the Scriptures 
exegetically on this subject, I have ceased to believe what 
so many preachers, creeds, catechisms, books, hymns, &c., 
teach respecting an eternal hell. I have thought for 
myself and seen how both the written and unwritten Book 
of God shows that not one atom or molecule, nation or 
people, which he has created, will ever be annihilated or 
given over to hopeless suffering. This is affirmed not 
only in the Scriptures but also in God’s dealings with 
men and nations in all ages as recorded in history, and 
even as exemplified in the great book of near Teles i 
scientific investigations. Change, evolution, growth, are 
cosmical laws by which all the phenomena in re and — 
even in grace are effected, and, as I see it, will 


terminate in universal perfection. re 
O! that I could but — 


“Why this is all new to me. 
believe it.” eee : 
_ There was now, evidently, a gleam of hope matesing ty : 
patient’s mind, a ray from the “Father of Lights,” which 
would, I had no doubt, “shine more and more unto the 
perfect day.” Shag 
The next day she told me that during the night she 
reflected much on what I had said, and I esse 
hope that it had been of some comfort to her, “) 
yes,” was her reply, but, quoting some texts of Sc 
such as, “believing in Christ,” “the fire that shall never 
he quenched,” &c., she added, “In the face of these it 
was difficult to believe that all men would be me ca 
to trust in the universal influence of the mercy and — 
of Dee . ; 3 soe a Sal 
I endeavoured to explain these texts according to the 
present aspect of biblical criticism, and inquired whether 
‘it is not infinitely harder to belies that God would — 
unish, eternally, the vast majority of /77s ows creatures, — 
he to believe that He sr save them? Chri 
ception of God was that of a Father—a God of I 
would, in His own time, in the ages to com 


1.2 age i. 


in the heavens and those which are upon the earth.’ 
“Ah! I never thought of that,” was the reply, ‘ 
ages to come! Then do you really think that | 
hereafter give those who have died unsaved an op; 
of coming to Him?” j 
“T cannot doubt this,” said I, “as I cannot for am 
believe that a merciful and righteous Father has 
the ultimatum of His love to His human fami 
period of our present existence—an existence which, at the 
most, fs very brief and very imperfect, and especially when 
we consider that one-fifth part of all human creatures die — 
in childhood, before the age of five years, No! It 
this life is but the beginning of our Puptlage. z 
badly inst 


are under indifferent masters, themselves 
in the things of God. We are here only learning te 
the alphabet of God’s great wisdom. We are as— 
*. a pita crying : 7 night, ; : 
And with no language but a ery” 
We are destined, in God’s great school, to” 
up, from class to class, ‘ until we all attain | 
of the faith-of the knowledge of the Son of G 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
of Christ.’ 
“ These, dear doctor, are cheery words,” said m 
“ Surely not too cheery for a God of love 
tence,” I answered. . 
A few days after this conversation I percéix 
ideas of an angry God and an eternal hell 
of'their hold on my friend’s mind, and t at sh 
ning to view God as her Father and friend, 
foe. On another occasion she said, “If Ge 
why is it that He permits suffering, 
to dwell among us?” ‘ss 
“These are indeed,” said I, “m 
minds. A vast amount of suffering a1 
arise from our violation of natur 


n overhaste to be. from di 
ing, all of which beng vital 


we 


os 
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selves and to others, Thus far we cannot justly charge 
upon God the responsibility.” 

“A little girl asked her mother ‘why God permitted the 
cholera,’ and was assured ‘that it was the Lord’s pleasure 
that it should come upon us.’ The number of deaths 
having greatly increased during the week following, the 
child, in all innocence, remarked, ‘God has taken His 
pleasure this week, mamma.’ Does not such a conclusion 
as this suggest that the mother’s answer was radically 
false?” . 

On one other occasion I was asked, “Do not all spiritual 
diessings come from believing in Jesus, and, as I do not 
feel that I have that faith, how can I be sure that I am 
saved?” To this my answer was something like the fol- 
lowing: “Faith is a comprehensive term, and even the 
faith of Christians has its different phases, and has split 
up Christianity into many sects and parties, from which 
bitterness of spirit, persecutions, wars, and many other 
evils have arisen.” 

To my mind Christ, in his parable of the Prodigal Son, 
proclaims the gospel of humanity—a gospel which, if un- 
recognised by the conflicting sects of the present day, is 
still that which the great teacher himself proclaimed: In 
the parable no plan of salvation by faith is mapped out or 
suggested, there is no hint of doctrines of atonement, sub- 
stitution, justification, vicarious sacrifice, baptism by. dip- 
ping or sprinkling, or priestly absolution. The prodigal 
believed that he was lost, and acting upon this he said, 
“T will arise, and go to my Father, and will say unto him, 
* Father, I have sinned.’” 

The lady now began to perceive that her views of 
salvation were far too narrow. As Tennyson, in “Harold,” 
says :— 


“ O God! I cannot help it, but at times 
‘They seem to me too narrow. All the faiths 
Of this grown world of ours, whose baby-eye 
Saw them sufficient.” 


DR. PHILIP P. CARPENTER. 


[Aw Address delivered at the unveiling of mural tablet to 
the memory of Dr. Philip Pearsall Carpenter, Warrington, 
August 13th, 1879, by W. H. Herford, Esq., B.A.] 

We remember, I dare say, how. in Shakespeare, 
Anthony begins his speech over the body of great Julius:— 
“T come to bury Czesar, not to praise him! The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is oft interred with 
their bones.” @f the evil this is true, past hoping. 
Whatever ill we did lives on, in spite of the halting 
repentance that strove to overtake it. The evil to which 

’ we bent knee, instead of saying, ‘Get behind me!” the evil, 

whereto we gave, as Old Baxter says, “a helping shove,” 

in place of the firm resistance which means “thus far 
shalt thou go and no further” moves forward, how fast 

~ and how far, rests no more with us. But so, likewise, is 
it with the good that men do. “Their works do follow 
them.” Their good lives after them in sure though unseen 

_ working. But from the minds of men the good too soon is 

hidden, yet perhaps not sooner than the ill. Nor was it 
meant that we should do well, on purpose to be remem- 

_ bered ; or ill, in the security, true enough though it be— 

that whatsoever we did shall soon be forgotten. “Hoping 

for nothing again” is the voice of our highest instincts, 
as surely as it is the command of our Master. 

Let the good deeds of men pass out of memory. They 

_had their passing value ; they were links, steps, stages ; 

_* the end is not yet;” they live by being taken up, carried 

farther, perfected. But that good men should be forgotten, 
isnot well; that the livers of noble lives be no more 
remembered ; that faithful servants of God fall into 
oblivion ; that the mark made by true lovers of mankind 
_ be worn out, is not well. Good and true lives are the 
seed of the kingdom. Your hand and mine is strengthened 
for noble action, by clear vision of a noble character. Our 
insight into faithfulness of soul, resolved maintenance of 
truth, firm resistance to all sin—not spoken in sermons 
but acted in life—helps every one of us in the battle of 
life. “What man has done man may do.” The self 
sacrifice that has heen—for the poor, the weak, the sinful 
—can be again. Thus does each life of a true son of 
man, seen by the mind’s eye, and graven on the “ fleshly 
tables of the heart” repeat itself, like a‘ trumpet note 
among the mountains, though alas! with ever weakening 
~ echoes. : 

Let me then tell you, in all simplicity, the impression 
our friend has lefton me. For no other purpose am I 
good. I was not his pupil, or follower, but his equal in 
age, within a few months, so that I saw him not with the 

rapt upward glance of a disciple—of a young prophet 
looking up to his elder—but with the even, sober sight of 
_a fellow student. Now, fellow students, let me say, are in 
little danger of taking what is unknown for greatness. 
They know all about one another, and they do not by 
any means make heroes of their class mates. They are 
impartial, candid! Still I would not seem harder than I 
* He was my friend, faithful and just to me,” and I 
- loved him. ‘The first impression he made was that of 
singularity, not a “trick of singularity.” No affectation 
_ of gravity, no ascetic avoidance of the few amusements 
____ that belonged to our position as divinity students at York, 
was seeninhim. He was a fair oar on the river, ready 
_ for any fun that offered, specially enjoying and indus- 
ly writing for, our MS. Repository of College 
sense ; nor yet despising the game of innocent and 
ious Whist, which followed the monthly reading 
rations. Still we felt, at eB felt, ae Fs 
e was preparation for a sacred office, while wit 
: of us we hoped it might turn out so, but did not 
_ “He was among us as one that served.” Not 
weached to us ; we should have abhorred such 
urity, 1, I fear, to be “a voice crying 
e wilderness :” but a sense made itself felt that he 
‘or God and man and not for himself. “ Being his 
son,” he would have d he did say so— 

c His r college work 

d ru by ill health, weakness of 

him idle. Whatever he did 
bon bem ’ He threw himself at once upon 
SS y school as on his natural prey, and 
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drew in to help some rather unwilling class fellows, who 
perhaps thought it might be dangerous to their comfort to 
begin “doing good” too soon! In the memoir of Philip 
by his brother—nearest in age and in sympathy of all his 
father’s children—you will find in letters that passed 
between them before Philip left college—abundant proof 
of high aspiration and deep thought about his sacred 
calling : how “all As mind was set serious to learn and 
know, and thence to do what might be public good ;” 
how himself he “thought born to that end, born to 
promote all truth, all righteous things.” Being myself 
then, as now, “little better than one of the wicked,” his | 
best side was too high for me, and I saw much less of it 
than I- might have done, had my own spiritual nature 
been set in a less different key. Still, “there went virtue 
out of him,” and those who had been his friends in youth 
were less surprised at what he became, than some 
prophets’ friends have been. 

Philip left college a year before me, and became minister 
at Stand, near Manchester. Here he threw himself with 
all his heart upon the work of*the Christian ministry. 
Perhaps his definition of a minister would have been “ one 
who does the duty, common to all, which others leave 
undone.” He might have said, as another friend of mine 
did say to me, “ When I see something that wants doing, 
and there’s nobody else to do it, that is to me a ca//.” 
With such a view of his vocation he had enough to do. 
As Bacon said of himself with respect to knowledge, so 
Philip “took all service of man to be his province.” His 
business was, from morning till night, the pastoral service, 
which must take up the lifetime of those who really believe 
that to them is entrusted a “cure of souls.” He was the 
friend of every one in his congregation, and of many more 
outside of it, according as they would let him be so. Of 
course he saw so much of the sin and folly working in 


every age and class, that the fable of an all but almighty 
tempter to evil, “going about like a roaring lion,” and 
making extensive prey everywhere, had impressed him 
as being far more awfully true than if it were real, as it 
does all those who draw their philosophy out of the sheath 
of logic, and try its edge in jhe battle of life. To meet 
and fight, to dodge and checkmate Satan, “that most 
diligent bishop of souls and overseer of the flock,” as 
Latimer names him, was our friend’s calling. Nothing 
was too high, and nothing too low, which would help 
against sin. He taught Sunday-school, and evening 
school; everything that anybody wanted to learn, he 
would help them in. His stores of knowledge, history, 
and science, language or mathematics, all were ready for 
whosoever would use them; and “when tired nature wants 
repose,” as the hymn says—you recollect how fond he was 
of quoting hymns, sometimes with a humourous unfitness— 
he would help to sport and play those to whom innocent 
amusement was almost as great a novelty as study. From 
the first he had thrown his power into the cause of Total 
Abstinence, holding that strong drink is the devil’s best 
weapon against the souls of the humbler class in this day 
and generation. His pulpit services were full of zeal and 
fire; heart spoke to heart. His music was not of the 
tinkling cymbal, with neatly pointed turns and sweetly 
polished phrases, but of earnestness that was ever nearer 
to “strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to 
save” than to the balanced periods and elegant antitheses 
which are welcome to “itching ears.” Meant to help 
those who heard, not to think him a good preacher, but to 
work out their own salvation, his preaching came from his 
life. As Chaucer says of his “ Poor Persoun :’— 
That first he wroughte, and after that he taughte 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caught. 

His love for the young—for little children, for boys, for 
all younger than himself—was the source of much of his 
happiness; and they—true judges, they, and impartial 
critics!—returned his affection, felt the heart and earnest- 
ness that was in his sermons, even when they could, 
perhaps, not understand them. During the Stand life I 
saw him a few times, and when I saw him wondered ever 
at that which time brings us better to understand, though 
it be to admire rather than to copy. I marvelled how he 
could so live for others, and most of them so uninteresting! 
How his work, never felt by him as chosen at all, could so 
fill and satisfy him! I was abroad for three years’ study 
in Germany, and soon after I returned found that he was 
leaving Stand. By having, it was said, “too many irons 
in the fire”—by too much warmth in trying to amend the 
moral and social evils which habit renders comfortable, 
while Christianity and good sense condemns—he had 
made the place too hot to hold him. People of every class 
and sect loved him and missed him, and all had a feeling 
that his error was not any form of selfishness, but an 
inability to see, shared in by all greatly moral souls, that 
there are those who prefer the worse even when they know 
the better. And here, as always, “I only speak right on: 
I tell you that which you yourself do know.” Indeed, you 
know much better than I the life and work which Philip 
and his faithful sister lived and wrought here, at Warring- 
ton, During a severe distress in Warrington, which pre- 
ceded, but had many features in common with the much 
severer cotton famine, I heard only in slight echoes of the 
devoted, judicious, altogether wise as well as good work 
which they did here. It sounded like the work of the old 
missionaries, a Winfried and Walburga, among the wilds 
of Germany. So were the miseries of that time made for 
many an entrance to knowledge, and to the decencies and 
charities of life. When I came for a day to visit him we 
made holiday with college talk and gossip of old friends, 
while his industrious fingers arranged myriads of shells. 
Most difficult was it to drag him away from his work for 
any recreation of his own, nor does one wonder now, when 
one knows better what his work was. In his house were 
youths whom he made his sons, and for whose piety and 
purity he was more anxious than are many fathers. His 
epee 2 press sent forth tracts and fly-leaves which will 

collected and prized when a large proportion of our 
. well-printed literature shall have descended iv the 
imbo of things forgotten, and the nineteenth century be | 


recognised as being on the outer edge of the dark ages, | 


Whence arose, and how, the misunderstanding which 
severed Philip Carpenter from Warrington I have never 
understood. My own fault, doubtless, and the result of 
an unscientific dislike of inquiries which lead to nothing 
but pain, and approach nearer to vivisection than philo- 
sophy. That there were faults on both sides is a tran- 
quilising commonplace “ which nobody can deny.’”’? But 
never minding the cause, we may be permitted to grieve 
over the effect, that one whom his worst enerhies—nay, he 
never had an enemy! let us use Charles Lamb’s beautiful 
euphemism, and say, “those whose sympathies with him 
were most imperfect ”—still held to be a most con 


| scientious and devoted minister of the Gospel, should be 


cut off from the work he loved, and driven from the people 
who loved him—should be divided from the office which 


| was the first love of his soul, to spend the rest of his life 


in teaching boys and arranging shells, work which he 
did admirably, only it was not, we know, the highest 
work that he could do—is enough to make us doubt 
the permanence of the Christian ministry. If one who 
spared no pains, or sacrifice, or self-denial: who cared for 
beliefs only as they fed or strengthened holiness: who 
poured his whole self into purposes most unselfish: and 
withal was so gentle and loving that child and man, saint 
and sinner loved him—if such an one one could not 
satisfy one, two, congregations, “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” Let it be admitted that these prophets 
and martyrs are very disagreeable to the “ natural man.’ 
Blest themselves with uneasy consciences, they make 
others uneasy too.. “Seeing that which is invisible” to 
the_world, they will tell it to those who don’t want to be 
told. Emitting, as it were, a finer ether, they disturb the 
flesh, lift the clay, shift the sand, of them who had been 
else content “to do as other people do.” It is, I maintain, 
quite natural that ordinary people should slay the pro- 
phets and then build their sepulchres. This sequence of 
events, and style of architecture, was not confined to Judea. 
While living they were disliked for their scruples and 
fanaticisms: when dead a world that is always peaceable— 
when not displeased! recollects that they were really well 
meaning, and puts up memorial tablets! 


But “there was a lack of discretion, the right time was 
not always chosen, the best manner sometimes missed.” 
Granted! Will we have form—or substance? Will we 
demand first, in “the things that make for our peace,” 
matter, or manner? Would you choose a rich, full stream 
of human and heavenly love, that sometimes flows a little 
torrent-like, and even washes over its banks upon some 
one’s garden plot of polite susceptibilities, or endangers 
another’s admired conservatory of prejudices; or will you 
have a decorous canal, duly sluiced for irrigation, but apt 
to freeze a little in winter and go dryin summer? Whole, 
single hearted natures like Philip’s, bring that renewing 
which every day life, with its ruts, and stagnant shallows 
doth require. They are the cloven tongues which bring 
in the times of refreshing from the Lord! I said, “ Which 
will we have?” But we cannot choose! ‘This direct 
moral insight, with its accompanying power of action and 
expression, is as much a special gift of God, as Titian’s 
eye for colour, or Mozart’s ear for music: we thank Him 
not so rare! A prophet “is born, not made.” Our 
friend was not a poet, warbling melodious utterances of 
what met his sense of beauty: though he had much of 
the poet’s quickness and intensity of feeling—much of the 
poet’s eye for beauty.. He was no philosopher, as one 
defined himself in old Greece: he was no amused, im- 
partial onlooker while men like children played their games 
or fought their battles before him. He was aman, and 
nothing human was strange to him. Yet he loved truth 
in every form, fearing her in none; and natural science 
became to him a passion, when some other paths of 
human service were closed to him, and he is believed to have 
left work in his department of conchology that will keep his 
place in science, when his place “as one who loved his 
fellow-men” shall be known nomore here below. He was, 
first and chiefly a Christian minister; bearing on his heart, 
ever, those words of his master, “he that is greatest 
among you let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve,” and incorrigibly unable to take as 
a rule or a motive, those words of a Hebrew poet—* Men 
will praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself.” Next; 
he was a teacher of the young—loving and beloved. Third 
he was an indefatigable student of nature. There is an 
earthly triad! Let those who understand, say, whether 
he did not a man’s full work in each of those offices! 
And yet his life looks like a failure! While the main 
army marches steadily on with heavy tread, whither it 
knows not, pioneers are sent forward to clear away an 
obstacle here, hew down there an obstruction, and many a 
one loses life, pay, promotion in this duty. Is that 
failure? It is easy enough to walk along ona beaten 
track, keeping “the way of the world,” which is very flat 
indeed. Do ¢hey nothing?—owe we ¢hem no thanks— 
who start a little from the path, mount a near hill, and tell 
us of better things to come? For the Quixotes of the 
race, the Utopia-makers, and enthusiasts are in fact only 
foretellers of the to be! They say and do, a little too 
soon and too much for the majority, those things which by 
and bye shall be everybody’s common place. And for 
this too soon and too much they are persecuted! 

Yea verily! “They that are godly in this world 
shall suffer persecution!” No doubt of it! It is 
said to be their way of acting that moves hostility, their 
mariners, their method, or lack of method, their want of 
tact. Truth, no doubt, partly: half true that is, ora 
quarter. Perfection is not found in many: human blood 
boils too soon: tongues are like hair-triggers, and go off 
with atouch. The sorest trial of the earnest servant of 
God is, that he injures his Lord’s work by the imperfec- 
tion of his own temper. But the persecution of the godly 
does not spring from their faults. Their faults—rate 
them as high as justice must—are not the cause, they are 
the occasion—the opportunity. The cause is that 
ingrained selfishness of man, called by some original sin, 
which does not like to be exposed. The cause, is the 
corrupt flesh, that winces at the probe. For way hath 


for they treat of matters which establish, by protesting | never yet been found of making God's law pleasant to the 


against, our barbarisms. 
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selfish will of man. Manner hath never been discovered 


whereby the double-edged sword of Truth c 


an “pierce to 


dividing of joints and-marrow” without hurting. The 
method is not known of escaping that dire schism-——“ Are 
you for God, or for yourself?” No tact, not even the 


supreme courtesy of the Apostle who was “all things to all 
nen” can bridge over the chasm between the true servants 
of the Ideal, that is the eternally true and good and beauti- 
ful, and the slaves of that “ wretched reality” in which we 


live and from which we long to be redeemed, but shiver 


it the choice, and dread to pay the price. 
“You all {did love him once—not without cause.” It 
rests with us, with each one of us, to make his life a failure | 


ra success, by taking the spirit which dwelt in him and 
making it our own. He needs not our praise—he never 
“ loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.” 


To us it matters, oncé and for ever, whether we slight or | 


1ccept “this treasure whichis given to us in earthen vessels.” 


We areinformed that a memoirof Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, 
prepared from his letters, by his brother, the Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter, B.A., of Bridport, is in the press, and expected 
to appear before the end of November. 


—__¢—— 


THE MISSION OF FLOWERS,* 


BY THE REV. JOHN MOORE. 
“ Consider the lilies, how they grow.”—Zwuke xii., 27. 

SUMMER has come to us this year softly and silently, with 
laggard steps and slow. She has come to us with such a 
coyness in her manner, with such a coolness in her dispo- 
sition, and so full of gloom and tears, that we have often 
doubted whether the usually bright and cheerful spirit has 
taken up her abode with us or not. But we know she is 
here. Creatures that are more sensitive to her breath 
than we are proclaim her presence. The flowers that 
annually drink of her nectar have put forth their colours 
and their perfumes, the corn has shot into the ear, and 
the meadows and hedgerows are dressed in beauty. On 
hill and in dale, in field and in garden, the glory and the 
praise of summer are sung. And we, to-day, meeting in 
our accustomed place of prayer, and adorning our house 
of God with the sweet harbingers of summer, lift up our 
hearts in praise, and commune with the beautiful and 
_— Fresh flowers these, from house, garden, and field, 
resh out of Nature’s living heart. We lift them tenderly; 
we look at them lovingly, and, whilst we admire, we 
whisper to them, as the German poet Schiller whispered 
to them, 


“Ye foster-children of the sun, 
_Flowers of the meadow gay, 
Favourites of Nature, ever young, 
Her gems of purest ray ! 
How rich your silver-spangled vest ! 
Your graceful forms hath Flora dressed 
In heaven's own colours bright. 


“*In you, mute messengers, combined 
Life, language, soul, and heart, I find, 
Each feeling you disclose, 
And, in your aes of brilliant dye, 
The mightiest divinity, 
Doth silently repose.” 
Christ, in asking his audience to “consider the lilies,” 
“wished them to learn lessons of watchfulness and trust- 
fulness. To Christ the whole field of nature was an open 
book of God, and he desired it to be so to his followers. 
We need to give more than a passing thought to the 
flowers. Weneed toconsider them, to study them. “ This 
world is full of beauties,” we often sing; but we pass through 
it and do not know one quarter of them. We do not 
strive to know, and what is worse, we do not appear to 
care to know. How the wonders of the world would 
increase to our eyes; how the minute and providential 
care of God would grow before us; what joy and gladness 
would fill our hearts if we would but cultivate the faculty 
of observation ; if we would but just go to the objects of 
nature; question them, and examine them. Why, who is 
there knows half the charms of the little daisy, that darling 
of the poets ; the “Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower ” 
of Burns; “the unassuming commonplace of nature, 
with a homely face,” as Wordsworth calls it? It may be 
a revelation to some to be told that its golden centre is 
made up of many pretty yellow flowers. They are all, 
those tiny things, bell-shaped, and each as perfect as a 
beautiful blue-bell or lily of the valley. Yes, as much 
care, as much wonder of creation is seen in the little 
flower that opens its petals to the sun in early morning 
and closes them at sunset, so that it has been called the 
eye of day, the day’s eye—as much wonder of creation is 
seen in that as there is seen in the bright sun itself, that 
is a million times larger than the earth. And yet how 
many are ignorant of its beauties, how many do not even 
know it is a “ crimson-tippéd flower ;” how many are like 
Peter Bell, to whom 
“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
“Yet, into our listening ear, every flower has its own 
marvellous tale to utter; and to our astonished gaze, if we 
only care to look, will open out a world of order, harmony, 
and beauty, all its own. We need to consider more; we 
need to check our wandering minds; we need the power 
of concentrating and the disposition to concentrate our 
intellectual forces on the objects of nature as they come 
before us. We ought not to go on day by day without 
making fresh acquaintances with God as manifested in | 
‘His works. No season ought to go by without bringing | 
to us fuller joys and riper knowledge. No summer should 
pass over us without giving to our lives a simplicity and a 
sweetness that God might smile upon, because increasing 
year by year. Study nature, and your soul will grow in | 
purity and in love, as-your mind will grow in wisdom and | 


in wonder. What delightful companions the flowers are 
in our morning walks and evening meditations, meeting 
us along every path, and in every field! How Suggestive 
and full of pathos is taat one line of Bible story— 
went out into the fields to meditate,” 

inspiration from the trees and flowers; 
with theirs. “Consider the lilies,” 
influence that is alike heartfelt and purifying. “ They 
are,” as some one has said, “an imperfect soul given to 
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| meet the soul of man.” 
the expression of sentiment, and so have become the 
companion of man in the most joyous and memorable 
seasons of his life. They tend to make the old man 
| young again, and cause him to live his life afresh, They 
bring visions to the traveller in distant lands of his early 
home and native fields. Doubtless we have all associa- 
tions hanging round the flowers. | guess there is some 
| flower we love and welcome always. It may be because 
it takes us back to the home of our childhood, to the 
school of our boyhood, and recalls the rambles by the 
river. It may be because it brings to us again the voice 
and face of a dear one who has gone from our side ; gone 
to dwell elsewhere. Those things that take us gently and 
| faithfully back in life we cannot help but love. And so 
whilst we consider the flowers, we love them. Then also 
_ the flowers express our hopes and sympathies as nothing 
| else can. We deck the sleeping places of our loved ones 
with them, and they speak our trust in God, and our hope 
of immortality. We take them to the sick chamber, and 
they tell the affection of our hearts better than language, 
better than tears; and they bring peace and comfort 
there. I know because I have seen it and felt it. Let me 
tellyou. Onecalm Sunday eveninga few weeks ago I visited 
one of our scholars who was very ill, On her pillow besides 
her heavy, weary head, lay two little lilies of the valley, 
sweet and pure. It was not the first time that day I had 
seen those flowers. I had seen them in our Sunday school, 
in the class of the sick scholar, in the possession of one of 
her companions. I wondered, as I sat by the sick bedside, 
what were all the hallowed associations that gathered 
round those flowers, fresh from our Sunday-school, with 
her who could not come amongst us to join in our songs 
of praise. I wondered what happy memories of sweet 
companionship they brought to mind, what depths of love 
they opened out. I wondered, but could not tell. This, 

however, I knew, as I saw the thin hand lift the lilies 

again and again, and watched the pale face light up with 
a soft smile as repeatedly their fragrance was drawn in, 

that human suffering, is lessened and sad weariness 
cheered by the flowers. I considered the lilies, and found 
that evening they were God’s messengers of love and sweet- 
ness. We will love the flowers because those who have 
gone from us loved them, and were comforted by them. 

Another range of thought we have when we come 

to the latter portion of the text—“Consider the lilies, 

how they grow.” We cannot tell that ; itis not for man 

to know how the rose draws its crimson from the dark- 

brown earth, or the lily its shining white. In their growth 

they take hold of God. But still there is something 

suggestive and helpful to us in their growth. Consider: 

You put the dry, withered, onion-looking bulb of a flower 

in the soil of your garden, and there springs from it, as 

the case may be, the pure, modest snowdrop, the flaming 

crocus, the glorious hyacinthe, the graceful lily. Just 

think, you put that bulb of a root in a place bare to the 

sun and the light, and the wind and the rain—a place 

where life has to do battle with darkness and death, and 

where life has to draw from this very darkness and death 

its richest elements of beauty and perfume. As God made 

the flowers grow, so he requires us to grow. Consider 

them, and they will whisper lessons to strengthen the 

spirit. It is out of deadness that we must shoot forth into 

life—from our dead selves that we must rise into more 

glorious beings. It is through the warmth of love that we 

must grow, and from the chills of trial that we must be 

held in check. It is from the smiles and tears that the 

beauty and sweetness of our life are gathered. While love 

warms and animates our souls,’sorrow gives tint and per- 

fume to our being. God meant itso. The erperene of 
the best and holiest of mankind tells us it is wel and good. 

They gained their strength of spirit because they passed 

bravely through the storms of life, rising conquering and 

to conquer. They gained their perfectness through suffer- 

ing; and that is the lesson also of the flowers. They grow 

in storm and in sunshine, in darkness and in light; and 

from deadness comes forth life. Then consider how, 

separately and individually, each puts forth its colour, how 

each lives its life, how. each sends out its own peculiar 

fragrance on the morning and evening air. The world is 

blessed by their variety. We need to consider these 

things. There is so much strife, and envy, and jealousy 

in our human world that it is well for us to turn aside at 

times.and contemplate a world where envy has no place, 

where jealousy does not reign, where sin is not. We have 

such an one in the world of flowers, where each one is 


Content to bloom in native air, 
Although its place be small. 


God clothes the lilies of the field; but we have to help 
God in the clothing of our souls. There is a personal 
element which adds to our greatness and our dignity. 
The flowers are God’s workmanship; they are our ideals 
of purity, strength, and beauty. They grow everywhere, 
on the hard rock and by the sea-shore, in the garden and 
by the wayside, serving God’s most blessed purposes. 
And so they have another lesson for us, to be content to 
grow and to make the best we can of the nature God has 
given us, and of the position in the world which His pro- 
videncehasassignedus. Consideralso that when the flowers 
have ceased to grow they die. Beautiful are they in death. 
They die that the seeds of future life may ripen. And so 
I conclude with Longfellow— 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
d hath written in those stars above: 


But not less in the bright flowrets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 
ritten all over this great world of ours ; 
Making evident our own creation 


In these stars of earth—these golden flowers, 


And the poet, faithful and far-secing, 
Sees al:ke fa stars and flowers a part 
Of the self-same, universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart, 


In all places, and also in all 
“Flowers expand their light and soal-like wings: 
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August 22, 1879 
SHEFFIELD: WELCOME TO THE REV. 
BROOKE HERFORD. 


On Monday evening a meeting of the Upper Chapel 
congregation and friends was held in the Bath Saloon, 
for the purpose of giving a public welcome, upon his visit 
to England, to the Rev. Brooke Herford. Tea was pre- 
| viously partaken of, and there was a very large attendance. 

_ Amongst those present were the Revs. Eli Fay, G. Kni ht, 
R. R. Suffield, B.A., W. Blazeby (Rotherham), H. Ry ett, 
E. C. Towne (Stannington), Messrs. J. Hobson, Herbert — 
Bramley, S. Bacon, W. E. Laycock, J.P., J. Ryalls, R. 
Marsden, M. Hunter, J. S. Birkitt, C. Woollen, H..Fisher, 
J. Sorby, T. Sorby, and J. H. Hunter. 

Mr. Hopson presided, and observed that he was 
glad on that occasion to meet their old friend, Mr. Her- 
ford. (Hear, hear.) Their meeting was entirely of a social 
nature, and intended for the purpose of having a quiet 
talk with their old friend. He gave hima hearty welcome. 
(Applause.) He (the speaker) had been for nearly forty- 
two years connected with Upper Chapel offici y, and 
never had he known it to be in a more prosperous state 
than it was now. They had important business in hand 
connected with the chapel—its funds and pro new 
buildings—which they would shortly be called to 
take their part in, and-they would then be told what was 
being done with the estate of the chapel. 

The Rev. EL! Fay stated that about twenty-five years 
ago the congregation at Upper Chapel invited as their 
minister a young man of great earnestness, and with a 
true heart, but one whose character and influence as a 
preacher and a man were not established. But they 
naturally trusted each other, and from the day he entered 
their pulpit he fulfilled their highest expectations. The 
vigour and efficiency of his preaching increased yearly, 
and he was soon recognised as one of the personal forces 
of the town. Whe? trades-unionism was so rampant and a 
defiant that the community was almost overawed, Mr. | 
Herford was allowed free utterance, and his word had no 
uncertain sound; and when, having retired one night in F 
usual peaceand quietness, the people of Sheffield awoke _ 4 
the next morning to find that, by the breaking of oneof © 
its reservoirs, the destruction of life and. property in one of 
its suburbs had been heartrending, Mr. Herford gave him- 
self so completely and with such rare practical judgment to 
the work of looking up and burying the dead, and pro- 
viding for the necessities of the living, that, after the 
appalling and exhausting labour Was Qver, an acute 
remarked that it was a great pity so clever a man 
business as Mr. Herford should be buried in 
(Laughter and applause.) Thus Mr. Herford 
nine or ten years, to his own and their ec 
last he decided to leave them, and go to M 
And it was doubtful if in all England there 
denomination a minister more beloved by his 
he was by his. (Applause.) In his news 
he had soon a commanding influence. But 
years of work there began to tell upon him, 
to America. Four years ago, as he (the spez . 
the platform of the Music Hall, Boston, on the 
of the American Unitarian Association, he first 
Herford, who represented the British and For 
rian Association. That visit resulted in Mr, 
going to America permanently. He had now cha 
an influential congregation in a city which iv 
ago was an Indian trading port of 2co or 300 
but which now had nearly 500,000 inhabitan 
of buildings equal to anything in Liverpool : 
city which was the first market in the worl 
lumber, and grain. A ~f 

Addresses followed from the Rev. W. 
Knight, and Mr. Bramley (secretary to the ch; 
heartily welcomed Mr. Herford to Sheffield. 

The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, who was r 
much applause, expressed himself as overw. 
the reception they had given to him that | 
for the first two days. He felt a sort of half. 
laughing and crying—(laughter)—so many te: 
had been recalled by the friends who had s 
how could he respond to such a welcome as .t 
him by Mr. Fay? (Laughter.) He owed so 
Sheffield, and to its people who welcomed him 
came to them a raw young man from Todmo: 
he had been labouring just five years. He fel 
influences of Sheffield—its strong, robust, oft 
but always kind and true business life—had n 
what he was. He valued business life, as th 
this was perhaps to be accounted for by the { 
having been brought up for four or five years t 
drudgery. He had often thought that that i 
with the rough side of the world had done more 
than all the quieter training of the college class 1 
He remembered as he went past the old hall wi 
Philosophical Society used to meet, that in t 
which had but little scientific reputation, he me 
or two earnest, scientific students, who admi te 
their fellowship, and taught him to regard ith 1 


appreciation—-with reverence—the scienti! ic tu 
time ; to feel truly fearless about them | ca 
how earnestly, and with a sincere love of tru 
being paren and because he pera: 
would shake many a s cture e 
and even of the facts pi ncligion, they woulc 
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then, do you want protecting for?” (Laughter and 
applause.) It was only fair to say that they took the joke, 
and a good laugh went round the room. (Laughter.) 
The spirit of free trade was gradually spreading in 
America, but only dually. What they said was: 
“ As soon as we get ahead in the manufacturing world we 
will have free trade. You English did not adopt it until 
you were the champions of the commercial world, and we 
shall do the same.” This was how they put it; but he 
believed that, in spite of all their bunkum—(laughter)— 
free trade would come—(cheers)—and he would then 
back England to stand her own ground. (Applause.) 
But they wanted him to say something about his new 
home and his prospects. (Hear, hear.) He went 
on to speak about his impressions of America. He 
was first struck with their enterprise, which English 
people could only dream of. He would urge from his soul 
upon every English manufacturer, or professional man, 
whatever branch of business or profession it might be, 
that he would not consider that his son’s education in 
business was completed until he had visited America. 
He did not mean that they should go over merely to spend 
their time in visiting the Falls of Niagara or the Mammoth 
Cave. (Laughter.) He would like the rising generation 
of England’s merchants and manufacturers to go over there 
and spend a year, or a half-year,-in the heart of the 
business element, and he felt sure that they would not be 
there a week before they would see half-a-dozen different 
things that would strike them as shortening labour and 
Saving time, and altogether making quicker progress in 
everything. (Hear, hear.) The way in which the Americans 
at once seized upon any new invention was also a circum- 
stance that struck him. Anything that seemed likely to 
save labour or to improve the quality and the quantity of 
their business and other work was eagerly adopted. The 
English wanted more of the American go-ahead spirit, but 
they beat them in a esa solidity. He walked along 
English streets and looked at their buildings. The streets 
were narrower than the American ones, but they were well 
paved; the buildings were not so fine or so tall as in 
America, but they had the look of being paid for. (Hear, 
hear, and‘ laughter.) Whereas, in looking at those finer 
buildings across the Atlantic he was constantly haunted 
by the sense that they were built on “tick”—as many of 
them were—and never would be paid for as long as the 
world stood. (Renewed laughter.) One thing that would 
strike a stranger going to America, and never cease to 
strike him with a new awe, was the magnificent self-reliance 
of the people—(hear, hear)—which they seemed to have 
inherited from their ancestors, the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
which has enabled them in such a wonderful manner to 
advance civilisation against all obstacles. This quality 
had made the Americans “every man fér himself,” and 
the hindmost—they knew what became ofhim. (Laughter.) 
It had developed a sort of hard indiviglualism that left 
every man to take care of himself. Mr. Herford alluded 
to the high cost of living in the United States, and then 
asked the question, “Why did I go out to America?” 
Did they think he went to better his propsects? (‘“No, 
- no”) Mr. Fay had told them about his work in 
Manchester, and how he had got a finger into every pie. 


The fact was that other people had got his finger into. 


almost every denominational pie. (Laughter.) For a 
dozen years before he went away he had not been able to 
do any work in the way it should have been done, and, 
eres. he thought the time had come to break off such 
_ a state of things, and clear out of those terrible entangle- 
ments that had got hold of his power. (Hear, hear.) He 
took the opportunity of going to America, and it had 
answered. e had found work which it was a pleasure 
to do, as he had never found previously was the case. 
As to his return to Eapend, that depended entirely 
upon his wife, whom he had promised that if, after six 
years in America she wished to return, he should at once 
_ do so, and sacrifice everything. (Applause.) In conclusion, 
he prayed that God’s blessing might rest upon those 
a and he promised that wherever he should be the 
4 oriés of the congregation at Sheffield would gladden 
his heart, and send him with a new thrill of power to do 
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warm and very tired. The afternoon was principally occupied 
by a stool ball match, between sides chosen by the/Rey. T. R. 
Dobson (minister of the congregation), and the Rev. A. F, 
Macdonald, M.A., of Lewes. At five, an adjournment was 
made to the village Post Office, where, on a lawn in front of the 
house, a capital tea was partaken of. Beautiful summer weather 
favoured the event, and ‘‘all went as merry as a marriage bell.” 


BALLYCLARE.—On Monday evening week a lecture was 
delivered in the Unitarian Meeting-house, by Mr. Speers Orr, on 
**Tntemperance: its results and remedy.” The Rev. John Hall, 
pastor, occupied the chair. At the close of the lecture, a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Orr. A conference was after- 
wards held and a provisional committee appointed to consider the 
advisability of establishing a temperance refreshment-house in 
Ballyclare. 


BLACKPOOL.—There is a good deal of religious excitement in 


Blackpool owing to the constant preaching of revivalists and | 


agents of the Evangelisation Society. The Rev. A. B. Camm 


last week issued handbills stating the direct antitheses of the | 


positions assumed as the basis of the fervid appeals, and on 
Sunday evening preached to a very large congregation on 
‘* Revivalism and the Evangelisation Propaganda in Blackpool.” 
There were a number of ministers present, three of whom be- 
longed to the orthodox, and had known Mr. Camm in former 
days. When the speaker was referring to the fact that some 
liberal ministers no longer regarded the story of Eden as 
historically true, but interpreted it iu a figurative sense, thus 
destroying what was the only logical basis for the superstructure 
of dogma, maintaining all the while a policy of reserve with 
respect to their new views, one of the ministers rose and, in an 
excited state, said as he was leaving the building, ‘‘It is all 
untrue!” Mr. Camm appealed to his excited friend, and said that 
although he would not like to turn the church into an arena for 
discussion, he-would, with the consent of his committee, allow 
the interrupter to speak at the close of the service if he liked to 
remain. When Mr. Camm had done the gentleman thanked 
him for his courtesy, and said he did not wish to cast the slightest 
reflection on his honour or veracity, but from his own point of 
view the discourse had been an entire caricature of the facts of 
the case. He apologised if he had disturbed the harmony of their 
worship. Mr. Camm said his friend had evidently only read 
orthodox books, moved on the old lines, and knew little of the 
larger world of liberal thought in which many of his fellow 
workers had their being. Phrases meant something, and perhaps 
they had heard of ‘‘The’ Policy of Reserve;” besides he, Mr. 
Camm, had been through his friend’s position, and the gentleman 
who had spoken knew nothing of his disillusion and development. 
So great was the interest taken in these subjects that on Monday 
several groups on the promenade earnestly discussed the relative 
merits of Unitarianism and orthodoxy. One of our inland 
friends quite won over some ladies to his side by showing that 
Jesus did not countenance the doetrine of the sin of Adam when 
he said ‘‘Suffer the little ones to come unto me &c,” and when 
a loud-voiced speaker was asking ‘‘What have Unitarians to 
trust in?” he replied ‘‘The mercy of our Heavenly Father,” an 
answer the speaker did not expect. 


BIRMINGHAM : LAWRENCE-STREET SUNDAY AND Day 
ScHoots.—The annual show of plants took place on Thursday 
evening; Mr. Councillor R. F. Martineau, the founder of this 
pleasant meeting, presided. ‘Out of 154 plants distributed ‘on 
May 27th, 86 were shown for prizes. Fourteen prizes were given 
by the chairman. A most interesting and instructive address 
was given by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, of Stockton, near Rugby. 
The address was illustrated by a number of wild flowers. In 
response to a vote of thanks, Mr. Tuckwell invited the company 
to visit him in his garden when tha strawberries were ripe. 
Addresses were also given by the chairman, Mr. Russell, and 
the Rev. John Wilson. A number of the day scholars sang 
several songs under the direction of Miss Nisbet. The Sunday 
school choir also sang several glees under the direction of Mr. 
Joshua Brown. Miss Russell and Miss Martineau also rendered 
useful service. —The Band of Hope: The fourth annual meeting 
of the Benevolent Society was held on Tuesday night. The 
Rey. John Wilson presided. After tea the treasurer, Miss 
Cuttell, read a brief statement of the Society’s aims and opera- 
tions. The cash account showed an income for the year of 
£18. 7s. 11d,, and an expenditure of £11. 4s, 11d.-_ The chair- 
man and Mr. Cuttell then addressed the meeting. The Society 
now includes about 50 members. The annual summer excursion 
of the Band of Hope was recently made to Coleshill. About 
200 members and a few friends were present. The day was fine 
and much enjoyed. Buns and milk were provided for the mem-' 
bers. Mr. Cuttell successfully superintended the arrangements,. 


Briprort.—Last week the ‘‘Three Cups” Coffee Tavern } 


was opened by Mrs. Colfox, under the auspices of the Coffee 


The party, which was a numerous one, was conveyed by the 
North-Eastern Railway to York, and there the day was pleasantly 


spent in visiting the Minster, Guildhall, Exhibition, &e. By 
the kindness of Unitarian friends in the city, the commodious 
rooms recently erected in memory of the Rev. J. Kenrick, M.A., 


were placed at the disposal of the party, and here luncheon and 
tea were provided, Miss Talbot, Miss. F. Passavant, and Mr. W. 
Child (hon. sec.) superintending the arrangements. In the even- 
ing the ancient St. Saviourgate Chapel (opened in 1693) was 
inspected, under the guidance of the minister, the Rev. C. H. 
Wellbeloved, and about 8 p.m. the return journey to Leeds 
was made, every one having spent a really happy day. 

LIVERPOOL: NORTH-END DomEsTIC MissIon.—The Fifth 
Annual Exhibition of Plants in connection with the Window 
Gardening Society was held in the Mission Rooms, Bond-street, 
on Thursday, the 14th inst. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the summer season, the exhibition was an entire success, both in 
the quantity and culture of the plants exhibited. Mr. Kemp, 
gardener toC. P. Melly, Esq., who, asusual, kindly actedas adjudi- 
cator, expressed himself surprised and greatly pleased with the 
display. The prizes were distributed by the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, of the Hamilton Road Church. A _ miscellaneous 
entertainment was given by scholars of the Sunday-school, 
assisted by Miss M‘Leod and Mr, J. Haigh, the former of whom 
pleasingly sang several songs, and the latter recited Tennyson’s 
“Dora” with much feeling and effect. Votes of thanks were 
passed to Mr. Kemp for his services, to Mrs. Melly for 
several plants sent to the exhibition for subsequent distribution 
among the exhibitors, and to the chairman. In the absence of 
the missionary, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, the exhibition was in 
charge of Mr. E.°M. Gabriel. 

SouTH SHIELDs.—On Sunday the Rev. T. Leyland, of 
Burnley, who was the first settled minister, preached two able 
and impressive sermons in Unity Chapel. The congregations. 
were large and appreciative. On Tuesday evening a tea and 
public meeting were held for the purpose of enabling Mr. Ley-9 
land’s old friends to meet him. The Rey. R. C. Smith presideds) 
and the attendance was exceedingly good. A formal welcome, 
coupled with a vote of thanks for his services on Sunday, was 
presented to Mr. Leyland. Mr. Dryden, in moving it, referred" 
to the old times, before this present building was erected; and 
said that although Mr. Leyland was not actually thevarchiteét,. 
yet a large amount of the cost wascollected by him. He referred 
to the sermons, and spoke in most eulogistic terms of the subjects, 
treated, as they were, with philosophic culture of the highest ~ 
order. Mr. Downey seconded the vote, and expressed’the pléa-} 
sure he had experienced at again meeting their old and dear 
friend. Mr. Hornby, sen., also one of the originators of the 
cause, reminded the meeting of the struggles they had undergone 
ten years ago in getting a congregation together. At that time 
itwas hard work to manage to sing a pe Oe they, had, an, 
instrument, a choir, a good comfortable church, and the congre+ 
gations were continually increasing. Mi: . Thomas Hornby did 
not intend saying much, but the presence-of their first. minister 
was alone sufficient to make him sdy a word or two. - He was | 
quite sure Mr. Leyland would be:glad to know that they. were 
now. really making satisfactory progress. In comparing Mr. » 
Leyland’s visit now with that. he made: two years ago, he 
found they had seventy-six more present now ‘than then; and 
that during the last twelve months the attendance had doubled in, , 
number. As their first minister, the one who had established 
them in that church, he was:sure- Mr, Leyland would. be glad to, 
hear this. ~Mr. Palmer and ‘Mr. Cary also~addressed the meet-) 
ing. The chairman, in putting the motion, spoke in tender 
terms of his association, with their guest. The motion was passed 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The Rev. T; Leyland, on rising , 
to respond, was greeted with great cordiality, Ne expressed 
the pleasure it bar to be: present.. Imithe course. of an 
interesting addre$she:referred to the services rendered: by the 
Rey. J. C. Stre¢t;? Dr. Liinge,- and others who had been the 
means of founding the cause in Shields, During the proceed- 
ings selections! 6f music were performed by:some members of Mr. 
Palmer’s sxerlien band, and some glees, songs, &c., sung by a 


party of gen som 9 who kindly-gave their services. 
‘CORRESPONDENCE. 
» THE THEOLOGY OF GOOD TEMPLARISM. 
Hf % the Editors. | ) 


<M Mitchell: and): hié friend >(Miz-Patersoz) 


have \evidently: misled some of your readers as to this matter. 


Mn. Mitchellshas ppparently done so unwittingly, for he seems to 
have" béen*imder| the impression that there was only ove order 
among. the Gy ‘Templars, and» only: ove ritual, from which the 


|.quotation was’ giver” Mr. Paterson, however, from his remarks 


last week, appear$ to, have been perfectly aware that there were 


House Company, Limited. The building is situated on the 
south side of East-street, nearly in the centre of the town, and is. 
three stories in height. Working men and women, apprentices” 
and scholars, requiring tea, coffee, &c., may bring-their-own 
meals and eat them on the premises. Customers bringing their 
jugs or cans will be supplied with large or small quantitiesof>tea’ 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. at 1%. per pint, coffee and cocoa at 1d. per pint. The ‘place is, 


wry ; . open from 5 30 a.m,, till 11 p.m.—The Rev. faa sd 
Novite.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly on Sunday morning week, in a discourse on “A word-spoken ity 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than | due season, how good is it?” remarked that-in -this < town,+} 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them apparently crowded to excess with public -hgyses, .anothér Had. 
down, been opened during the past week, and opened with a prayer for 

God’s blessing. A public house ought)-to ‘be for. thes public 


“4 eee ees — The Rew-R, Ji Jones, M.A., welfare. The principle on which this houseis opened is—libérty.' 
It is on its trial, and with more or Jess.of hope, we await. the 


has a unanimous invitation from the congregation of the 
result. There is no magic remedy for intemperance ‘in providing. 


_ his work. (Loud and continued applause.) 
Songs and music agreeably contributed to the enjoyable 
nature of the gathering. 


‘¢ayorordersin the ¢ountry,,one of which had seceded, and was not 
‘the original-order} and that this seceding order was using a mew 
ritual,’ which recopnised’ the supreme divinity of Christ.— Yours... 
SEO IOS fete A. GRINOLD; 

~ Thorne, hod Taneastexs Aug. 16th. 

a2 of x OI : - — 

We have also-‘received a long letter from Dr. I. R. Lees, who, 
in a‘ postscript, giyes the following:— 

“S\A letter} signed ‘Jos.’ Malins,” appears in the Zirnainghane 
Morning Post-of the 15th, which contains the following: * Sir, 
‘T find in your ravreference to me as presiding over a body of * 
“G6od ‘Templars who' have resolved. to adopt a new religious test 
ofimembership..; The misapprehension arose ‘from a mere notice 
. ofemotion ‘which! has been given.in-our International Court, and 
which may never be rea sa Neither that body nor the Grand, 
Lodge of England has adopted any’ neiy doctrinal test,’”” 


Old ig, Aberdare, to resume the charge from which he was 
to retire in 1872 on account of ill-health. Now that Mr. 


3 : . ae tea and coffee and games. Tempérancé'is not mere*moderation, ‘|’ : 
“pee rt oe, mndently anticipate or even abstinence, as regards intoxicating liquors; it is that wise. _ This correspondence must now cease.—Ep, U, //, 
: ox: r " self-control which forbids all excegs. We areto.do all to the é 


lengthen 
duties on the fourth Sunday in October.—The Rev. J. E. Stead, 
¥v 3 lately concluded his studies at the Home Missionary 
is accepted the invitation of the London District Unita- 
at the unanimous request of the congregation, to 
ister at the West Tam Lane Chapel, Stratford, 


_ ‘s | 
OTHE PRR Ast UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
9 Syisaaa L¥1 |} "” ASSOCIATION: 

| Fothe Editors.—The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tidn, Without any notice, and’ within’ three months after our 


appomtment of a new missionary—an appointment formally sanc, 


lory of God, honouring the «reason ‘and;constience, which (God 
a given us asa rule of life. must; not” be) weary “in well® 
doing. aes A, jotake eshictomel 
Hastincs: “THE PERENNIA 


Sl peygthe 
ciety, 
> = 


: t ‘ > oe : 
VoIck oF THE PsaLms.”’—: 


ce his duties on Sunday, the 24th inst. has, Wi Seek tate att tioned by then suddenly reduced the grant tothe Beles uwciss 
ET th, 3 ee they. that Reva | : £90t0 445, and intimated the etter ge distontinud 
, eS camieg seat ey tk. |. any grant whatever at the close of the presentyear, This step com- 
party eeatoagy pe ienbd ren ee eee ee ‘pelled the Belfast Committee to give notice to the missionary whom 


service was’ very/'simple:and., ngin pod 1, but, perhaps the 
vocal ardour of:ofteor twovof the wtsent mémbers of the choir 
might be somewhat stt sed without: deteriorating the harmony. 

IpLe.—The Unitaria E $ 


they had just appointed,-and- who was doing satisfactory work 
ithe feabtiser € Would-cease-with the grant from the’ British! 
And Foreign Unitarian’ tion. At the Council of the 
i held in represented the state of the facts and 


_competitors. A 
} une, t f 
inful position cur committee were in with regard 


ed for the scholars, 


d the work, anda eats a unanimously 
s quoted by Mr. Ierson last week. Mr. Ierson 


on.in a way which leaves. the British andr» 
bh: ‘ih not re-opening the question of a 


sio 
the 
: Association. until the time when,. | 


tot A 2 j 
jee the t 

4 ite: Vn the' esol 
Farekies Gontmitt blame! 


At ‘to the- Bel 
with 


eh the 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


WANTED, immediatel y, a Clean, Active OLINEUX AnD SON (Unlimited 
be. GIRL, to assist in general ema 5 Sout 18, aAaMGuee Lee ON ee ie =~) 
M ial 1, Albert S: 4 ter. an 
— Pry Semon at here Samer, ness: | their Original YEARLY SWOEEMM, to teceme the 
ANTED, urgently, a Copy of the property. of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
Unitarian Herald, No. 768, Jam 14th, 1876. 


37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 
Any Friend having a copy to spare would oblige by 
ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 


forwarding it to Mr. Phillips, /eradd Office, 20, Cannon- B 
Joun Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 


street, Manchester. 

; — WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guard: Gates, ommend Rail- 
for pro- 


COMING WEEK, 


On Sunday, the Rey. A. B. Camm 


BLACKPOOL. 
will preach. 
MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday even 

ing, lecture, at 6 30, by the Rev. 5S. A. Steinthal, on 
*' Lead us not into Temptation,” 
On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 


SCARBOROUGH. 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach, 
| LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 
NORTH SHORE,—Next Sunday the Rev. A. B. 
CAMM will preach. Morning, 10 45, ‘‘The Puzzled 
Prophet and the Secret of his Vision ;” Evening, 6 30, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


Pega - % ing, &c. O: ntal Wrought Iron Railin 
a he Religion of Jesus versus The Theology of Modern | 4 OTHERHAM NEW UNITARIAN tecting Windows, Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
Revivalism.” I tt, ih CHURCH. STREET, MANCHESTER.  EsTAsiisHEp 1769. 
LRUSS-STREET CHAPEL — Estimated Cost, including £560 for land, £3,250. 


— Sunday Evening LECTURES, on “ The Lord's 
Prayer,” by the Rev.5. A. STEINTHAL. August 24th, 


s.d. | NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Esrastisuep 1772. 


Rotherham congregation, £1,139. 7s.; Minis- 


** Lead us not into Temptation" Service at 6 30. ot £145 par a enacts Wik: 1284 7 0 S. | | OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
— = = ant tis i t : Neves 
CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH | “Association sEfestnre Uae an 400 0 0 CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
CHURCH:—Sunday, Aug. 24, the Rev. DENDY | Subscriptions from various Congregations .. 1052 15 7 AND 

AGATE, B.A. Morning (10 45), ‘Do we require a | Balance now being canvassed for by Minister, GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
Creed ;" Evening (7 0), ‘The Revelation of Life.” BS UUGE So. i600 we ee eeseve to ee te eseece 5 One oF THE LARGEST Stocks IN THE KinGDOM. 

7 NUTS FORD.—Miss Ardern’s School h. All Goods Deli d Carriage Free 
Kk will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, on Liverroo.—£24 r0s.; SouTHPORT—£12 115. Tee es ee ee 


Monday, September 1st. MANCHESTER—£40 3s. 6d 


-3 Borron— 
430 11S. 3 


Gorton—£2 28.3; Bury— 


ONK BRIDGE HOUSE, YORK. 


Ry sae BrocKkELBANK, 


Pe Se ee: rox 3" 6 ¥ 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG | Brrmincuam (First List)— CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
LADIES, conducted by the Misses Drummond and Mr. in hh Chamberlain, M.P. .......... 3.00 MAKER, 
Powell. Next term commences September gth. MriWalats ienrick ;,,s.00:t00820%% aade ch 5 © ©] 25 anp 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
a EA SIDE EDUCATION FOR Mz, Charles Gu Beale... ovc..csepvis: vate 2@oo 
S aso = . - Be hes Mr. Thomas Harrison ..........ss0seees rt 0 Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
le SPURL oil RE nen aa baad E. } + Pee eer ess Shine WS Mie xe stAe 1 I ©] The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
artin’s PUPILS wi : £ on Thursday, r. Jose ‘hi Per fe) tae ee ° y i ication. 
September 18th, 1879. "| Me Rope Whieheld 200 2 2 2 | Landau, 8 ewe, Drawings on application 
> OUTHPORT.—MissLawford and Miss | Mi HowarGo: Smith vceseneeeerteeeee OF FO OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
Lewin will RE-OPEN their School for Boys on Mr. Richard Peyton ...... pers eteee, : 2-x © ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
Thursday, September r5th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. Mr, Willisa® Gliarp v6 .5054% seb cbhon cos r xr o| equalled. Cottage Organ, : tops, Knee swell, and ak 
TreNTDTcrL — TERRE | 7 a DAE WS TMNT eden oi. stb Wi ote ee eus I coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from rq gs. to 60 gs. 
NUTSFORD.—Heathside Kinder- A Ward ations fete ok won ee, : I 3 Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
/&  garten and Elementary School. Principal: Miss Dis. as Chettord. s5 caine eee x xt 0 | HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
WALKER, late of the Kindergarten, Halifax. The Dts). Act SOR ICK fweterene 1 1 © | Rochdale Road, Manchester. 
School will RE-OPEN September 9. Vacancies for two Miss Smith ....... eer “ETT Mes AED EC 
boarders, weekly or resident.—Terms on application. 1" John Coppock . oro 6 ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
A Op pe 7 2 a as 5. . ee ee o 10 6 : = . 2 
~ “ep continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
{ BOVERNESS WANTE D; Se Bee 29th, Bs Hie FOWIREY 3 Sanat tak ONG te Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
“to RE-OPEN Hurst-street Girls’ Elementary Mr. Edward L. Tyndall ... © 10° 6 monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
School:as:a MIDDLE SCHOOL : good disciplinarian : Aa Pe averersers eves eeceans ope, 6 Organs from r5s. per month. Harmoniums from ros. per 
knowledge. of. peynch 5 no Government certificate neces- Mr. Mott 0s. sssseseeese yes © 5 ©] month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
sary. Apply Wi liam Wade, Hurst-street, Birmingham. Mr. Herbert New, jun........ © 5 © | allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.— Manchester Address: 


MontTon, Ecctes— 


H l1GHoeSCHOO L, STOKE, | The Executors of the late Silas Leigh, Esq. 20 0 o | 45 and 475 STOCKPORT ROAD. 
4. COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. Rey. Chas. H. Wellbeloved, York........ oie O 
G, Heayiside, B.A,,:for providing a first-class Education Mr. Henry Fisher, Sheffield. ............ gah Mine fa S Mal So ae oe ( O 
at a reasonable cost., Pure country air: extensive Siasitined bo-xoch tint Si we ce . oe) 
pet tlh ee own cow kept: building specially Leaving £303 os. 11d. to be still canvassed for by the 6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., minister, Respectfully invite inspection of their 
DUCATION IN GERMANY.— N.B.—The remainder is urgently wanted by the end Immense STOCK of 


Miss M, WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wies- 
baden, Germany), ‘who has passed the Prussian State 
Examination, and: possesses thie experience of several 
first-class Fasueh Ecpoolss receivesa limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES for Private Edncation, or to visit the 
exttllent. College of the town, with home assistance. 
Climate véry healthy, With mild witter.. Hot and other 


of September, to open the church clear of debt. 


LONDSH : SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. _ Beds from rs. 6d. Blain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers} 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, as. 3d., 3s. Hadiy 68.5 78+, 
8s., r28., 245, and 30s. per pair; WASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands 


minéral springs. English and German ‘references. For yee = . | rol4d., xs., 18. 1d., 1s. 3d., and 2s. 6d. each; ROOM 
torn a8 Haas rticulars address as above. Gaia ae ee Migs WOOR. eee MOULDINGS 100,000 eet in stock); PICTURE 
155 y “ : ? 


will be in London from 16th August, 
and réturn with pupils towards end” of ‘September.— 
Addvéss o,/ Manor Road, Holloway Road; Ni 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE,LONDON 
: SESSION 1879-80. | 

ThE SESSION of the Faculties of Mediciné, of Arts 
ands Laws, and ‘of Science will begin on October Ist. 
Inatraction is provided for Women imal subjects taught 
inthe Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

The SCHOOL FOR. BOYS between the ages of seven 
antlsixteen will RE-OPEN on September 23rd. 


FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


U XTON.—Comfortable Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


SA ASSMAN SEN Re RAS NY A Omens aT 2 oh 
Bincaroe: = Cawsdned Hoe 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 


Pras d-eopi re! ting ‘ = keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
yf tempat pea Fin maga i eo OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and | with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 
(vahie about £2,000), may be obtained from the College: NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manuracrurers, 


Gowerstreet, WC.” The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exbibitions will be theld on the asth and’ 26th /of Sep- 


tem by ; ; j 
e Gower-street Station of the 


One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab, 1851. 


W. Tavycror, 


“CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A’ Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, (Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco, 


£2 OS BE a a NeD otGin 

CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 
Fisuine ‘TAckux,, LAWN Tennis, AND CRICKETING 
, WAREHOUSE. .50j} MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 
eon iain taionlaos= ARES FRET RISES A Site's 


R Pert | Laovd be eS thc. SO. 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
7 : 73, DEANSGATE. 

‘A Large and Varied, STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
anid Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on handat 
Moderate Prices. dope SS 


33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


E Rise tt ot Lay A eee 

«  Aljl the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND’ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

237, OxForD-sT. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester. 


BROS DANDELION COFFEE 


IS THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three as the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., rs., 18. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 


_In_Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 
75, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK’S, as Worrutess 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SuBstTITUTED. 


trie College is close to th 
Metropolitan Railway, 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
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M OUNTVERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. —Established 1864... 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN ‘SMITH, M.A. (Cond) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON*(Eond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly jeducated for the: Universities. or /for 
Tusiness, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the.study of Science, ‘One pupil of the 
schbof, after fifteeh onthe: preparation, has just taken ‘a 
high (place im the Honours Division'at the Londoji Matri- 
culgon, The same) gentleman had recettly passed with | 
special credit the Preliminary Examinatjon,of the Royal 
Colfége of Surgeons, for which he.iwas also prepared by 
MevrSmith.. Classes svill be contirivedl forthe Oxford 
Logahand the London, Matriculation Dxaininations 'For 
Prospectus apply to the Head Masters. did) dealt fon 
SCHOOL REOPENS on Monday, Sept. 22nd,:1879... 
a Es STs SEPP 
| ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 


EL ee eee et ee 
‘TROUSERS wellsmade from Stylish 

? BOARDING SCHOOL -FOR “GIRLS!{THE Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 

NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Septs 15+ Principal, | from ros. 6d. to 25s. per, pair, at; W. T. RAYNOR’S, 

Mrs, FRANKS SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by, Miss) LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET? 

Willmer, efficient’ goVverniesses, and visiting’ profess | MANCHESTER. Patterns! Free per post 
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Physical Science > <1, snc, W, Hy Que aqetSeizace |: Ws, MATTHEWS.” Manuhethiing” Gléthier and OCKE & ON. 
and RS; De ent, |, Woollen: Warehouseman, is now Showing a new and PIANOFORTES, 
25 South Kensington. |'carefally'selected STOCK of; English, Scotchyand Welsh » 
Tliserity;(Literature, Classics." Rey.) R? vou aig, M.A‘,'| WOOLLEN’ CLOTHS. at strictly, moderate . prices. AMERICAN ORGANS, 
rate , inl, Oxford. ci fi ep} Patterns post free. Any length Sits oe irersdl ; (List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
MURE irae nde caren ont enste ries HOOD fenton, Esa-in of y-CLotHine DerartMrent,—Boys” Suits in all the new 
DARWit. Soe cei te Pe i “harpentict, Esq, ee Boys” Ovexcoats ‘in all shapes and prices. On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ Sytem. 
Singing ...... 0824 Matte. ras qo: 4 pécial preparations have been made) for the: outfit of) 


Rerairs AnD TuNING. 


LOCKE & SON, 


Dancing .... gentlemep, all materials used being 


entlems manufactured |. 
eculiarly strong and durable wools. | nr 
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IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


August 22, 1879. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARD 

St. Ann's Place Manchester, HOSIERS 

GLOVERS, & Children’s des¢ NOTTINGHA 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Selling 
+ one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLING 
fRUNKS. 

THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 
r8in. 20in, 22in. 24in. 26in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- eed + 

Iso a better one, the “ DEFIANCE,” poten 
oar lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout 
arin. 24in. 27in, 30in. 

12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 | 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra, 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


Bn 


4 


28in. 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in in 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by ‘e 


recommend it for GENERAL USE in preference to 

bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 

scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 
dozen. 


price, ene “4 
Yi nt Wines at 24s. and 30s. 
JAMES SMITH & Co. ine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., Birmingham. 
RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 


A St... Ann's Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 
superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


UPTURES.-—-Exhibition Prize Medal, 

1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 

— fon maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
T 


Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Support Chest 


Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old e, 
Manchester. 


M IDLAND. BRAD 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued from May 


t to th t October, 1879. -- 

"For pardiculars, see Time ‘Tables and iiaaanaan 
JAMES ALLPORT, 
General 


articulars, see Time 
issued by the Company. 


Derby, April, 1879. 

‘THE TRUTHSEEKE Edited 
Rey. JOHN PAGE HO and pu 

the first of every month, is a free and unse a 

of all books and events relatin, 


Johnson 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Errs's Cocoa.—GraTEFUL—COME 
thorough knowledge of the natural la 
the operations of digestion and nutriti 
spplicanion of the a properties of we 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us ma 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of s' 
of diet that a constitution may be : 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
dreds of it Ty maladies are floa' around 
attack wherever there is a weak We 
many a fatal shaft by keeping oursel 
with pure blood and a properly nou: 
Service Gazette. James Epps AND Co., | 
Chemists, London. _ 


NOTICE. ; 

The UNITARIAN HERALD will be se 
post from the Office, to all parts of t 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— ie 
seve sa Olas ie i 


seer ee ee seeeseeece , { 


Three Months °....+:s+294» seus 
Six Months Frsvas.s wee 
Twelve Months .... 

Ditto 


tpte rt ee ee eee eee ee oe OS 


paid in advance ....... . 
jw 


Any of our friends who reside in on 
way places can easily get the HERALD di: 
the office. And when four or 
together for a postal parcel, we 4 
special terms to meet such cases. : 


The HERALD ts registered as a 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the 


States, for 8s. 8d. per annum, - 


re 70 “ 
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Bol to Ellen El 
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difed 2 ree Ch 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


At the British Association Sir John Lubbock said he 
thought that Dr. Tylor did not make man old enough. 
He was not content with 20,000 but would rather 
have 200,000 years. Dr. Tylor replied that it was 
better not to startle people by asking them to believe 
aan so very old until we were more certain about it. 


- Sir John Lubbock described at the British Associa- 
tion a septodora species of crustacea found lately in a 
Birmingham reservoir which had previously been 
known to exist only in continental lakes. One of its 
peculiarities was the possession of a transparent body. 
Remarking on this fact, Dr. Ray Lankester gave it as 
his opinion that man had transparent ancestors—a 
_ belief founded on the formation of the eye, which in 
ssome of the lower organisms was found on the skin, 
but in man and the higher mammals formed part of the 


~ 


: ~The Sheffield Independent, in its summary of Satur- 
day’s proceedings of the British Association, reports 
_ that a most interesting discussion followed a paper by 
the Comte de Brazza on the native races of Gaboon 
and Ogowé. Somewhat singular to say, the Comte 
entered upon a defence not exactly of cannibalism, 
but of the cannibal races inhabiting that part of 

_ Africa visited by him. He argued that Du Chaillu, 
_ who had previously explored the same region, had 
_ Spent only one day in a Fan village, and that in giving 
a description of this people he had been too much 

_ influenced by accounts he had received from a tribe at 
_ war withthem. It was not true that quarters of human 
flesh were exposed for sale, or that they sold the bodies 
of their own dead who had died of disease. They, 
howeyer, did eat their prisoners of war, one of their 
_ eligious beliefs being that if they ate the heart of a 
brave man they would receive his valour. Passing 
from the Fans, he described the Akas, a dwarf race, 
who were only from three to four feet high. Major 
Pinto Ps aad even more highly of the cannibal races 

_ than did Comte de Brazza. He characterised them as 
7 brave, loyal, and honourable, and said they were far 
F higher in the social scale than the non-cannibal tribes 
_ by whom they were surrounded. Commander Cameron, 
‘not to be outdone by his fellow travellers in praise of 
_ cannibal races, said he had always regarded cannibalism 
a of the first stages of civilisation, and that man- 
-men and women were found to enjoy a higher 
CL than non-cannibal tribes. The genial 
section, Dr. Tylor, struck with the 
sunts of the bravery, loyalty, and generosity 
al race, humorously remarked that it was 

| whether we should not feel it necessary io 
il, in the hope of sharing in these virtues. 


ae 


Rawson, too, remarked that though we in 
not eat each other, we ea 

1 in another way with less humanity an 
the cannit } 


when eating his enemy. 
der Can amused the section by telling 

of a captain who declared that the most 
sel that could be eaten was the ankle of 


If this pleasant story anent the poet Longfellow and 
Fields the publisher is not true, it deserves to be, and 


| we repeat it:—Longfellow and Fields were making a 


short pedestrian tour some few years ago, when to 
their surprise an angry bull stood in the pathway, 
evidently intending to demolish poet and publisher. 
**T think,” said Fields, “ it will be prudent to give this 
reviewer a wide margin.” ‘By all means,” replied the 
poet, “it appears to be a disputed passage.” 


On Wednesday morning Sir Rowland Hill, the 
originator of the penny postal system, passed away at 
his residence at Hampstead. He was born at Kidder- 
minster in 1795, created a K.C.B. in 1860, and upon 
retiring from an appointment in the Post office in 1864 
he received the first Albert gold medal of the Society 
of Arts and the honorary degree of D.C.L. of Oxford. 
Recently he was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London in a gold casket in recognition of his 
valuable services. In the whole history of modern 
reforms there is perhaps none equal to that of the 
penny postal system. 


The London Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes:—The recent excommunication of 
the Rey. D. Macrae, of Gourock, and his deposition 
from the ministry by the Synod of the United Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, have brought into promin- 
ence the theories which are held as alternative to the 
doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked. 
Against this doctrine many protests have been entered 
from the time of Origen. Of these the one claiming 
most interest is a modern revival of a doctrine which 
seems daily growing in acceptance, that of “conditional 
immortality.” Its adherents have formed themselves 
into a society called. the “Conditional Immortality 
Association,” and this body is about to hold its second 
or third annual conference in London. ‘The pro- 
ceedings are to last for two or three days, and wind up 
with a public meeting at St. George’s Hall. 


The Bishop of Gibraltar, referring to the recent dis- 
cussions in Convocation on the revision of the Prayer 
Book, said to a meeting of Protestants at Kells, diocese 
of Meath, Ireland :— 


We all yalue the Athanasian Creed as a sound and orthodox 
exposition of Christian doctrine, but at the same time many of 
us feel that it is not adapted for use in public worship. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that no one can understand the phrase- 
ology which it contains unless he is intimately acquainted with 
the theological metaphysics of a school long extinct. Now, I 
would ask of those who are most eloquent in upholding the public 
use of this creed, have they studied carefully the theological 
metaphysics of Alexandria? Had that professor, think you, who 
pleaded for the Athanasian Creed on the ground that it threw a 
great light on natural science? Had that clergyman who, the 
other day in the Convocation of York, pleaded for the use of that 
creed on the ground that it was a strong bulwark against the 
Pope—(laughter)—with whom it has about as much to do as with 
the man in the moon? (Laughter.) 


A correspondent of the Guardian thus describes 
what took place in the Old Catholic Cathedral, at 
Berne, on Sunday, August roth :— 


Christian charity and Catholic principle quietly accomplished 
what loud theological discussions Sat again and again signally 
failed in their attempts to effect ; anda breach which has con- 
tinued for centuries, and which, if allowed to remain till some 
more conyenient season should come, might have again become 
hopelessly wide, was bridged over by brotherly love. Providential 
circumstances, concurring with a general desire to meet and 
confer together on matters of common interest, brought together 
here, at the close of last week, without any preconcerted plan, 
the three leaders of Catholic reform on the Continent—Bishop 
Reinkens, Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, and Bishop Herzog. Thus 
the Catholic Christian Churches (I use the term simply to describe 
those that have shaken off the bondage of Rome) of Germany, 
France and Switzerland were represented by their leaders, 
whilst, happily, at the same time there was se at Berne a 
Bishop of the Anglican communion, the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
who, as is well known, has, with the Primus of the Scottish 
Church, taken an active interest in the resuscitation of the 
Gallican Catholic Church. 


The Aatholtk of Berne says that the service betokens 
a most encouraging advance in the history of ecclesi- 
astical union. The church was crowded—naturally 
the greater part were Protestants, for the number of 
Catholics in Berne is* small. M. Hyacinthe Loyson 
preached on the unity of the church, “ He spoke of 
the importance of the festival, of the three Episcopal 
representatives of three churches, and of himself as 


representing the yet small Gallican Church. He! 


* 2 J 


Price 1d. 


dwelt on the three causes of division—between the 
people and the clergy, in the church itself, and in the 
conscience, and concluded with a fine peroration on 
the work of Old Catholicism, which was to establish 
the nobler unity, to abolish the tabernacles which 
Peter would set up, and let none be seen save Jesus 
only.” 


A writer in the /reeman (Baptist) reports that in the 
most fashionable State church of his own neighbour- 
hood, on Sunday week, the preacher told the people 
that the Lord’s Prayer was only for the baptised; he 
instructed the children that unless they had been 
christened they had no right to use it; and further 
asserted that in former times, when the Lord’s Prayer 
was used in church, unbaptised persons had to go 
out, and that it was a pity it was not so now. He did 
not give his authority for this extraordinary piece of 
information. Probably the High Church party are 
bent, not only a change of ritual, but of historical 
belief as well. 


The Brahmo Public Opinion, while thanking Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams for his recent letter in the 
Atheneum on “Indian Theism,” corrects certain 
inaccuracies into which the Professor has fallen. The 
most striking of these seems to be the one of identifying 
the Arya Somaj with the Theistic movement of India. 
No doubt the Arya Somaj under the leadership of 
Pandit Dayananda, is attempting to propagate Mono- 
theism; but this is a Monotheism confined to the four 
corners of the Vedas, beyond which the learned 
Pandit is not prepared to travel. The Arya Somaj 
venerates the Vedas as the Christians do the Bible, 
the Mahomedans the Koran and the Parsis the 
Zendavesta. It believes in the revelation and infallible 
authority of the Vedas which the Indian Theistic 
churches do not admit. Then in matters social, the 
Arya Somaj is far behind the Brahmo Somaj, and is 
not in any respect more advanced than the Hindu 
Somaj. Again, speaking of Ram Mohun Roy, the 
learned Professor says he aimed at bringing his national 
religion “back to the pure Monotheism and Philo- 
sophical Pantheism of the Veda and Vedanta.” Mr. 
Monier Williams does here an unconscious injustice to 
Ram Mohun Roy. Ram Mohun Roy was a Theist 
and not a Pantheist. He certainly believed God was 
present everywhere and in every object, but he did not 
believe that every object was God. He had as vivid 
a faith in a Personal God, the object of our adoration 
and prayer, as any Theist of the present day. 


In the current number of a comic paper there is 
inserted a letter in which the writer professes to be 
anxious about “being a child of God.” He has been 
reading the Prayer Book, and stumbled over the Cate- 
chism. He says: “I cannot make out whether or no 
I was ever baptised. . . . Whatam Itodo? I 
am told that if I have not been baptised by a properly- 
authorised person I am not a child of God at all, nor 
an inheritor of the kingdom of God.” ‘To this the 
editor replies, and the answer, whether in earnest or in 
jest, is significant, as showing how much the irreligion 
of our time is caused by the false light shown by pro- 
fessors of Christianity. None who are well acquainted 
with the scepticism of the masses of our age will 
question the assertion that a vast amount of it has 
been brought about about by the terrible caricature of 
Christ’s truth presented by the Establishment and the 
orthodox churches. It should assuredly suggest some 
very serious considerations. He replies :— 

My dear Orphan,—If you read the Scriptures with your eyes 
open, you will find that the very first lesson you have learnt, if 
it means what it says, is one of the greatest and most monstrous 
of falsehoods. If the Bible is true, God is your Father, and the 
Father of all little children before any parson takes them in hand. 
It is not in the power of any parson either to make them children 
of God or prevent them being children of God. All of us are 
God’s offspring. As for being members of Christ, all who share 
his spirit and try to live good lives, as he lived, are regarded in 
Scripture as members of Christ; as for being an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of heaven, all who love truth and righteousness, and 
try, according to their light, to do God’s will, are inheritors of 
the kingdom of heaven, If the Bible be true, it is not water 
baptism, but holiness of heart and life that entitles us to eternal 
blessedness, Read the New Testament, and you will find that 
the Catechism is wrong at the very beginning; it is not only 
unscriptural, but as false and as foolish and as mischievous as 
any error can he. Think for yourself, examine for yourself, and 

Ow no parson to stand between you and God. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE DRUIDS’ HILL, PENMAZNMAWR. 


Nor only on grey Sarum’s spacious plain, 

Those rough-hewn circles, deemed Druidic, stand— 

They crumble ’midst the mountains of our land : 
Helvellyn watches one, and here again, 

Where Penmzenmawr o’erlooks the rail-girt main, 

And Anglesey—the Druids’ haunt of old— 

Rude stones, upright or fallen, a space enfold, 
Whence rose strange prayers, breathed o’er strange victims slain. 
Weird stories of that early race and time * 

Come back to thoughtful pilgrims as they stray, 
Listing the wild-bird’s song, the streamlet’s chime, 

Toward the lone shrine of gods long passed away ; 
Though grimly worshipped once, and deemed sublime, 


Were tribal dreams that shared the tribe’s decay. D. 


THE PARSON’S DREAM. 


I caAME honte from my day’s labour on Sunday even- 
ing, feeling more than usually weary, and feeling also 
depressed and discontented. My careful wife had pre- 
pared a comfortable supper, but I sat down listlessly in 
the old easy chair, because I was just too tired and 
sick at heart to do anything else. Just then baby cried, 
and the wife hurried away to soothe him; so I was left 
alone with my thoughts. - The room grew darker and 
darker, but I did not light the lamp; I preferred 
to sit dreaming, moodily gazing into the firelight. I 
thought of my ten year’s ministerial work, of the joyful 
enthusiasm with which I had entered upon it, of the 
glowing hopes I had entertained of its results, of my 
plans for the benefit of my people, of the labour spent 
on lectures and sermons, and of the hundred and one 
failures, discouragements, and disappointments. I 
knew I was not a lazy parson—I had certainly worked 
hard—and yet my congregation was no better than 
other congregations. My people had their quarrels, 
and divisions, and differences; and my sermons (alas, 
for my pride therein!) often fell flat, or were preached 
to a small and unappreciative audience. I asked my- 
self whether I did right to go on working year after 
year with such poor results. I knew that the same 
amount of earnestness and perseverance in any other 
profession would have yielded me an abundant harvest; 
and I wondered whether it would not be worth my 
while to give up preaching, and turn my energies into 
some more profitable channel. I was still pondering 
+ this matter, when I found myself becoming very chilly, 
and was thinking of rousing up to stir the fire when I 
noticed a door in the wall of the room that seemed 
somehow strange to me. I arose and opened it, and 
found myself in a dark, cold passage, down which I 
walked as if compelled to do so. I remember a dim 
feeling of wonder that I had never discovered this 
place before, although I had so long lived in the 
house; but Isoon forgot all that when, at the end of 
the passage, I entered a hall of grand proportions, 
which was evidently the studio of some great artist. I 
found there pictures of wondrous beauty, some finished, 
some nearly so, and some only just begun, There 
were also works in stone, marble, and bronze, rough 
models in clay, tools, and artists’ materials of every 
kind. But my glance was soon rivetted on a statue in 
white marble at the further end of the room, upon 
whose pedestal I read the word “Humanitas.” It was 
the figure of a noble youth, so fair and well formed 
that it first appeared to me absolutely perfect. As I 
drew nearer, however, I observed certain stains and 
cracks upon it, which the artist was working to efface. 
I seemed to be fascinated by the figure, and longed to 
talk with the sculptor about it. Presently he turned 
his face towards me, and I ventured to ask whether I 
might assist him at all. He replied by pointing out 
various dark-looking excresences on the surface of the 
marble, and telling me that they were caused by some of 
his workmen having been too hearty and violent in the 
use of a certain tool called religious opinions, he gave 
me a composition marked True Christianity, with 
which he bade me rub the spots until they disappeared. 
I began to rub very vigorously, but the artist checked 
me, saying, “ Be not over hasty, or you will spread the 
spots instead of removing them; mix a little of this 
Oil of Patient Endurance with the composition, you 
will manage better then.” As I grew more and more 
interested in the work the artist conversed with me 
frequently, telling me that of all the works I saw in his 
studio, this statue was the one that he loved best. He 
said he had been engaged upon it for many many 
years, and that he had employed hundreds of workmen 
to assist him ; that he had gathered tools and materials 
from every possible source, and that he should con- 
tinue to labour on so long as there was one flaw un- 
removed, or one touch more to be given to the stone. 
I ventured to ask him if he never felt weary or dis- 
couraged as time went on and he still found the figure 
imperfect, but hé said that he loved his work too well 
ever to grow weary. Sometimes he said his workmen 
would throw down their tools or leave him for a while 
to serve another master, but they mostly returned again 
and worked more earnestly than ever. “ But,” said i 
‘do you never give your workmen a holiday?” “Oh, 
yes, replied he, “‘ sometimes I call them away fora 
short time, and when they are refreshed I send them 


_ things that astonished and pleased me—little deeds of 
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back again; but when I see that they aré quité worn 
out with the burden and heat of the day, then, in the 
quiet twilight Issend my messenger to whisper words 
of comfort and hope from me, and often and often 
when my servants endure to the end, I fold about them 
the strong arms of my love and bear them away to a 
haven of everlasting rest.” Somehow the thought of 
my Weariness came over me just then, and impulsively 
I said, “ Sir, I should like to be one of your servants.” 
Then the artist laid his. hand kindly upon me, and 
said, “Son, you have already worked for me, though | 
as yet you have not realised the fact; henceforth you 
will understand your duties better. Come now with 
and see the materials and tools that I have gathered in 
my storehouse towards the completion of this my 
most precious work,” and looking round I saw many | 
love, broken bits of religious enthusiasm, some tears of | 
tender sympathy, a few soiled pages of manuscript 
music, a bag of homely duties, oil paintings, and 
many other things that I never expected to see, 
but which the artist evidently prized highly. One 
thing that touched me much, was a_ collection 
of sermons and prayers that I remembered in 
connection with the tiny country chapel that I 
had attended when a boy, but which I hardly ever 
think of now, except perhaps when I want to raise 
a laugh at our quarterly ministerial dinner. It occurred 
to me, however, that the next time I should go down 
to the old home in Blankshire, I would look in at that 
little chapel some Sunday afternoon. Close to these 
very things the artist pointed out to me some of my 
own work. Until he did so I had hardly thought of 
the possibility of anything of my own being found in 
the storehouse of his treasures, and as the remembrance 
of my Sunday evening’s discontent came to my mind, 
I felt both humiliated and grateful. There were some 
things amongst it that I was much surprised. to see, 
such as scraps of Sunday school teaching in a poor 
little mission school, a few acts of kindness to children, 
some earnest words of reproof of a crying evil of the 
day which appeared to me to do no good when I 
uttered them, but which I now saw the artist would 
use in his own good time. In my mind I wondered 
at the absence of some things that I had expected to 
see, and, as if answering my thoughts, the artist said— 
“T have still another store-house, but therein are my 
most precious treasures, understood only by myself, 
and too sacred to be lightly looked upon. Having 
shown you so much you must trust me for the rest, 
only be not weary of well doing, for in due time you 
shall reap if you faint not. | Remember the words of 
one of my true servants; one whose work has often 
aided me in my statue, ‘ Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.’” And, with 
those words ringing in my ears I awoke from my 
dream. M. M. D. 


A MEETING WITH MENDELSSOHN. 


My first meeting with Mendelssohn took place under 
such peculiar circumstances that I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to enter into some particulars about it, 

It was in the beginning of May, 1821, when walking 
in the streets of Berlin, with my master and friend Von 
Weber, he directed my attention to a boy, apparently 
about eleven or twelve years old, who, on preceiving 
the author of “Freischutz,” ran towards him, giving 
him a most hearty and friendly greeting. ‘“’Tis Felix 
Mendelssohn,” said Weber, introducing me at once to 
the prodigious child, of whose marvellous talent and 
execution I had already heard so much at Dresden. 
I shall never forget the impression of that day on 
beholding that beautiful youth, with his auburn hair 
clustering in ringlets round his shoulders, the look of 
his brilliant, clear eyes, and the smile of innocence 
and candour on his lips.. He would have it that we 
should go with him at once to his father’s house; but, 
as Weber had to attend a rehearsal, he took me by the 
hand, and made me run arace till we reached his home. 
Up he went briskly to the drawing-room; where, find- 
ing his mother, he exclaimed, “Here is a pupil of 
Weber’s, who knows a great deal of his music of the 
new ofera! Pray, mamma, ask him to play it for us;” 
and so, with an irresistible impetuosity, he pushed me 
to the pianoforte, and made me remain there till I had 
exhausted all the store of my recollections. When I 
then begged of him to let me hear some of his own 
compositions, he refused, but played, from memory, 
such of Bach’s fugues or Cramer’s exercises as I could 
name. At last we parted, not without a promise to 
meet again. On my very next visit, I found him seated 
on a footstool, writing, with great earnestness, some 
music. On my asking him what he was about, he 
replied gravely, “I am finishing my new quartet for 
piano and stringed instruments.” 

I could not resist my own boyish curiosity to 
examine this composition, and, ee, over _ his 
shoulder, saw as beautiful a score as if it had been 
written by the most skilful copyist. It was his first 
quartet, in C minor, published afterwards as Opus I. 

But whilst I was lost in admiration and astonishment 
at beholding the work of a master written by the hand 


of a boy, all at once he sprang up from his seat, and, | 
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in his playful manner, ran to the pianoforte; performing, 
note for note, all the music from + Freischutz,” which, 
three or four days previously, he had heard m play : 
and asking, “How do you like this chorus? what q. 
you think of this air?” and soon. Then, forgetting 
quartets and Weber, down he went into the garden; 
he clearing high hedges with a leap, running, singing, 
or climbing up the trees like a squirrel—the very image 
of health and happiness.— Sir Julius Benedict. 


BOOKS AND . AUTHORS. 


The Bible for Young People. Translated from the 
Dutch by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. London: 
Sunday-school Association. 

A slight but suggestive incident has come vividly to 
mind while reading the above work, and reflecting on 
the service it is likely to render to our Unitarian 
churches. Some time ago, while travelling in Belgium, 
the present writer chanced to enter the great Church 
of St. Waidru, in Mons, The stately and sombre build- 
ing was empty and silent, save for a priest intoning a 
psalm in one of the choir recesses—a single voice in 
the vast solitude “crying to God.” Soon, however, 
several little boys, apparently gathered from the neigh- 
bouring lanes, were led by another priest along’ one of 
the side-aisles, and being put through genuflexion drill, 
were duly arranged for religious instruction. The 
lesson happened to be on the Immaculate Conception, 
and showed how daintily and delicately the Romish 
clergy can fish in troubled waters. This sacred mystery, 
said the priest, referred to the birth of Mary, not of 
Jesus, the Blessed Virgin herself being born without 
any taint of original sin. But what was original sin? 
he continued, directing his question to a stunted but 
keen-eyed member of the class, whose lower garments _ 
were supported by a piece of string over one shoulder, 
an arrangement which gave him the appearance of 
being occasionally hung out to dry. e boy, like 
Colenso’s Zulu, apparently fell back for his answer 
on the “inner light,” but in doing so, for: a 
definition which might have satisfied the e Council 
of Trent. It was, he said, a bad disposition, The 
priest nevertheless smelt heresy or rationalism in the 
reply, and retorted sharply, with a shrug and a sneer, 
“Exactly; you always’trust to get your religious kno’ 
ledge by direct revelation from heaven.” . 

Whether this rebuke was well deserved 
impossible to say; but proofs are not wan 
considerable number of the Unitarian px 
late years acted as if they enjoyed some suc 
and convenient expectation. A very mod 
centage has received some sort of religious ir ¢ 
in Sunday-schools or Bible-classes, a few more 
middle-class schools or colleges, but the majority have 
been left to rely almost exclusively, like the little — 
Rationalist in Mons, on “the wisdom cometh — 
from above.” And one cause of this has lain in the 
fact that scarcely any suitable books have n avail- 
able for the religious instruction of our k 3 
young people. The re-publication or 
works as Priestley’s Corruptions or Park 
both excellent books in their day, but both u 
of date, shows the depth of the li pe 
which a few years ago we had sunk. C 
and Sunday-school teachers have therefore h 
choose between making bricks without str 
making them at all. And after a vain att 
cure proper text-books, such as Germany possesses in 
profusion, they have usually preferred to give t 
teachings a scientific rather than a religious turn, — 

This fatal want of religious knowledge 
Churches extends to both branches of theolo 
itself as seriously felt in regard to the i 1 
faith as to its grounds and doctrines, And it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that this prevailing ne 
or inertia is the chief cause of the theologic 
regnum under which we at present live a dwarfed and 
precarious existence. The knowledge’ of Christianity, 
like Christianity itself, does not come direct 
heaven, but is a product of time and thought 
many’of the differences between old school ane 
would sink into insignificance were < fe 
vexed questions. regarding the authe rity f Cl 
and the mission of Christianity considered 
clear light of calm investigation, and 1 
atmosphere of prejudice and contre 
tianity is an historical religion, and these qi 
receive no satisfactory solution except b 
research. hintersaels we me ecially 
important department as was latel; 
having to naturalise Lamson’s use 
work to enlighten ourselves on the three 
centuries. We have never even posses: 
compiled text book of Old Testame 
literature, such _¢ 
Testament, nor. 
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the Bible was not a re-translation only, nor a selection | sion for some centuries, working out their future fate, ) system is rel 
often in a rough-and-ready way. 
of the old Unitarian textual armour of proof, but a | fervour and 
clear, concise, and scientific re-statement of what is | spring up 


of edifying extracts from its pages, nor a re-furnishing 


known of Hebrew history and theology, expressed in 
the intelligible language of to-day. This want has 
been met by the publication, in English, of the work 
before us, and perhaps not a few will regret that the 
honour of its authorship, as well as of its translation, 
cannot be put to the credit of the Unitarian ministry. 
It would have been a gratifying proof of fresh con- 
quests on a field where our predecessors had long to 
hold their own against overwhelming odds. But it 
would show a thankless and unappreciative spirit were 
we to make a virtue of necessity and acknowledge our 
obligations to our Dutch allies, with a secret grudge. 
It is English orthodoxy and not English liberalism 
that has reason to feel jealous or afraid of the bloodless 
victories of these descendants of Van Tromp. On 
our part there will be no cause of complaint if they 
imitate his gallant feat of two hundred years ago and 
sweep the theological seas with an iconoclastic broom 
at the masthead, till error has crept into creeks and 
corners, or vanished out of sight. In the present 
“storm and stress” period of theology Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim nor Ephraim enyy Judah. So we 
need not hesitate to convey our warmest thanks to 
the distinguished theologians who have here so ably 
combined conscientious research with careful recon- 
struction, r 

Not being aware to what extent Mr. Wicksteed has 
had to adapt the work for English readers as well as 
to translate it, we cannot describe with precision the 
important share he has had in this literary enterprise. 
But higher praise could scarcely be given him than 
that his translation reads so smoothly and naturally as 
to make one forget the nationality of the book and 
think of it as born on English soil. Here and there, 
perhaps, the language might bear the infusion of a 
little more colour and strength, and at long intervals 
a word or two might be altered which at present jar 
on the ear, as for instance in the expression “the 
estate of Gethsemane,” when the word enclosure would 
probably have served his purpose. To all appearances 
the realistic tendencies of the old Dutch painters 
Survive in the modern theological school of Leyden, 
there being rarely any attempt to throw a halo round 
the most imposing figures, or a glamour over 
revered or mysterious subjects. Or, to use another 
metaphor, there are in the book more arabesques than 
bas-reliefs. But, nevertheless, the descriptive sketches 
bring out the Biblical characters and events clearly 
enough, and especially the central figure of Christ 
stands forth in wonderfully distinct portraiture, free 
from almost all the misconceptions that have been 
cast over his personality by men more endowed with 
imagination than with reason. 


For this lucidity and elegance of style, and the 
delicacy and correctness with which many difficult 
passages have been rendered, as well as for the care 
and labour which have manifestly been lavished on 
the work, Mr. Wicksteed deserves the cordial thanks 
of all interested in religious progress and enlighten- 
ment. And it is to be hoped that the work will 
receive so warm a welcome as will encourage him to 
continue his literary partnership or to do something 
in the way of “ fighting for his own hand.” 

Thus far we have spoken of the work more especially 
in reference to its influence on our free churches, 
but it ought to have a wider mission amongst that 


far larger class who are hovering on the brink of 


religious liberalism. For such it ought to have a 
peculiar value, as the books at present prepared for 
their use by English orthodox or semi-orthodox writers 
are for the most part unsatisfactory. For instance, 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, Farrar’s 
Life of Christ, and Abbott’s Philochristus, are three 
different examples of attempts to heal the religious 
wounds of the time by a temporary and superficial 
cure. The one thing needful in books intended for 
conscientious inquirers is that they have the true ring 
of religious veracity. Any attempt to gloss over diffi- 
culties, any leaning on authority which is felt not to be 
authority, Or any stopping short out of consideration 

sonal or vested interests, must send the keener 
d more earnest class of minds empty and unsatisfied 
. And one special merit of this work is that it 
he gradual rise of Christianity as an historical 
mphasizes the important fact that at least 
turies were needed for its growth, to say 

later development. It shows that 
y did not make its sudden appearance upon 
that fell down from Jupiter.” 
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Then, as the great currents of history begin to flow, we 
find the nation first divided against itself, and then 
again and again caught and almost crushed in the 
fierce political contests and sanguinary wars of the later 
pre-Christian centuries. And following its chequered 
fortunes, we see it at last drawn within the ever-widen- 
ing grasp of Rome, but ever and anon desperately 
matching itself with the overwhelming strength of that 
great Empire. And from amidst its ruin and down- 
fall we see a new spiritual power manifesting itself, and 
a new king acknowledged who had chosen the cross as 
his throne. 

The work thus gathers up the fragmentary history 
of Israel into one consecutive whole, bridges the guif 
between Old Testament and New, and shows how the 
Jewish nation (or the Mosaism that constituted its 
soul) brought into being the conditions which made 
Christianity historically possible. When Jesus appeared 
with his Galilean retinue on the brow of Olivet, and 
wept over Jerusalem, he was carrying out a mission, 
and speaking with an authority which our more con- 
servative brethren may, if they prefer, call divine. In 
other terms, Jesus acted and spoke from a supreme 
moral necessity. All history had prepared the way for 
his work and influence, although he was not the Mes- 
siah whom prophets had seen in vision. Mosaism had 
died during the Captivity, and Judaism, its successor, 
was ready to be gathered to its fathers. The outward 
splendour of the temple-ritual symbolised no vital 
inward power, and only furnished the funeral pomp of 
what had once been a living faith, Jesus announced 
himself not as a Jew, but as the son of man, a member 
of the great human brotherhood, and the kingdom he 
founded was a spiritual union of consecrated human 
hearts, and not an outward’ kingdom of the children 
of Abraham. The political kingdom had passed 
from Israel, and the spiritual kingdom followed, for 
Christianity was for the world and not alone for 
Palestine. The history of the nation thus closes with 
Jerusalem being sown with salt, and with the mission- 
aries of Christianity turning from Israel to the Gentiles. 
The daughter of Zion had not known the time of her 
visitation, and her house was left unto her desolate. 

Were it not for the somewhat unfortunate title of 
the work, a concluding chapter on the subsequent 
development of Christianity would have been exceed- 
ingly useful. The drama can hardly be said to be 
complete till the end of the three hundred years’ war 
between Unitarian and Trinitarian Christianity—a war 
which closed with a crushing defeat for the former at 
the Council of Nice. And besides, it is a little 
tantalising to have to lose such skilful guidance at a 
critical point of the history when the whole political 
and social horizon had darkened for the infant church. 
But perhaps the authors think that after so long a 
journey of exploration we have good cause to “rest 
and be thankful.” 

One noteworthy characteristic of the work deserves 
a closing word of commendation. This is its freedom 
from bitterness, prejudice and bias which may be called 
the original sin of theological literature. ‘There is 
nothing in it to foster malice, envy, or uncharitable- 
ness, no attempt to promote reform by scorn or 
denunciation, no endeavour to cast out devils by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils. In this spirit of 
peace may it find its way far and near till the flood 
waters of religious strife and error have fully and 
finally abated. Ay Ge 


TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 
SERMON BY THE REY. J. PAGE HOPPs, 


THE anniversary services in connection with the Sunday- 
school attached to the Conigre Unitarian Chapel were held 
on Sunday last, morning and evening. On both occasions 
the building was crowded, especially so in the evening, 
when aisles and vestries had to be utilised for the accom- 
modation of a large congregation. The intrinsic beauty 
of the chapel was heightened by the tasteful arrangement 
of some floral decorations. The Rev. J. Page Hopps, of 
Leicester, occupied the pulpit morning and evening, and 
preached eloquent sermons from Zechariah xiv., 20, “In 
that day there shall be upon the bells of the horses, Holi- 
ness unto the Lord;” ra Ephesians iv., 25, “ For we are 
members one of another.” In the morning discourse Mr. 
Hopps impressed oe his hearers the necessity of the 
consecration of all things, no matter how commonplace, 
to God. On the one hand, he set the mistaken idea of 
holiness connected with creeds, catechisms, priests, rituals, 
and sacraments; and on the other, the true idea, con- 
centrating itself in that glorious prayer of Christ’s, “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” In the evening sermon Mr. Hopps showed that 
everywhere could be found the scientific truth, the religious 
truth, the social truth, the political truth of the words con- 
tained in his text, “We are members one of another.” 
The mind may, in its highest flights, ascend to God, and 
while lost in the tremendous mystery of even God’s bein 
and dazzled in the splendour of, God's glory, may yet 
that somehow or other, although we cannot explain it 
evertheless our life is bound up even with the life of God 
elf. The divine science of astronomy is teaching us 


that world is related to world as distinctly as one man is 


related to another living in the same street; nay, that 


An intense religious | 
an unconquerable patriotism are seen to | 
and flourish in this seemingly unkind soil. | 


ated to system everywhere, and space itself is 
filled with the exquisite fluid that gives every orb its mani- 
fold possibilities. Then, if we come to our own little orb, 
we see that everything in nature is related to every other 
thing. She has one law, one scheme, one process. Nature 
is the great free-trader, the great cosmopolitan. She 
makes the seasons and distributes her gifts as entirely 
with reference to the solidarity of the human family. 
Every tiny atom of which the earth is composed clings 
to every other atom by active throb and active movement. 
We call it the law of gravitation, but we do not know what 
we mean when we use those words. It is strangely like 
the law of eager life, as if hungry for companionship; and 
what we find in the world of physical forces we find also 
in the world of mental activities. There is no isolation 
anywhere. A nation is prosperous in proportion as it can 
work with other nations. The folly which our fathers 
called protection was not protection, but mutilation. But 
we are members one of another not only in material 
things. There has been going on, and there is, a mighty 
process which might truly be called the education of the 
race. The world is not only one laboratory, one workshop, 
and one dwelling-place, but also one school-house. The 
ancient nations left their marks, and more than their marks, 
on the modern world. Who shall tell us how much of 
our modern life—intellectual, political, and social, is the 
product of what went on in ancient India, Egypt, Greece, 
Persia, Palestine, and Rome? Every nation is a school 
fellow. The varied experiments of governing and of 
living are useful not only to each individual nation but to 
all, and as time goes on, and as the school fellows rise to 
higher forms and grades, surely we may hope that the 
lessons will be learnt not, as now, with tears and agony, 
and ignorance of their meaning. The manhood of the 
nations will draw nigh, and manly friendship will take the 
place of childish quarrels, and the nations, of Europe at 
all events, no. longer fighting like ferocious babies, will 
combine like well-tried men, for they will see that they 
are at the head of the school and have to set an example 
to the rest. Then, to take a narrower range still, it is 
with the faiths within each nation as it is with the nations 
as a whole. All these institutions and experiments are 
the efforts of one great root to spread out, to grow in every 
possible direction. This law of human life may be seen 
all through society, and Mr. Hopps detailed further 
examples of it, concluding his sermon with some practical 
advice to the teachers and scholars of the Sunday school. 
Suitable anthems and hymns were sung by the children 
at both services. The following hymn was composed 
expressly for the occasion by one of the teachers :— 


FaTuer in Heaven, again we raise 
Our tribute to Thy hallowed name ; 
Again in fervent prayer and praise 
Our loving gratitude proclaim. 
Oh bend to hear us while we pray 
For blessings on the children’s day. 
Father in Heaven, Thy mighty reign 
Is over all, below, above ; 
Yes, Thou to hear our songs wilt deign, 
For Thou art goodness, light and love, 
Oh of Thy love and light a ray 
Send down to cheer the children’s day. 
Father in Heaven, our fathers reared 
For Thee this beauteous dwelling place ; 
Here Thou their waiting souls hast cheered, 
Here shown the brightness of Thy face ; 
Oh turn not then Thy face away, 
Still own and bless the children’s day. 
Father in Heaven, be with us still, 
Through sun and shade, till life shall end, 
This temple with Thy glory fill, 
ere be a Teacher, Saviour, Friend; 
Oh let Thy presence with us stay 
Is all we ask this children’s day. AMEN. 


At the termination of the evening discourse a number of 
the senior scholars were presented with a Bible each. 
Collections, which realised upwards of £19, were made 
on behalf of the school, in connection with which there 
are at the present time 44 teachers and 218 scholars. 


OLD EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


QUEER titles have been given to some old editions of 
the Bible. ‘The “Bug” Bible was printed in London 
in 1551, and received its nickname from the fact that 
Psalm 91, 5, was translated, “Thou shalt not need to 
be afraid for any Bugges by night,” instead of, as in 
our version, “afraid for the /error by night.” 

The “Breeches” Bible was printed in Geneva in 
1560, and is also called from Gen. 3, 7, being translated, 
‘They sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
breeches,” instead of aprons, as in our version. 

The “Treacle” Bible was printed in 1568, and in it 
Jeremiah 8, 22 reads, “Is there no /reac/e in Gilead,” 
&c., instead of balm. In 1609, this word was changed 
to “rosin,” and so came the name of the “Rosin” 
Bible; and in 1611, this last word was changed for 
“balm,” as now. 

The “He” Bible, printed in 1611, took its name 
from an error in Ruth 3, 15, “he measured six 
measures of barley and laid it on her, and Ae went into 
the city,” when the word should have been, “s/e went 
into the city,” &c. 

The “Wicked” Bible was printed in 1631, and was 
so named from its omitting the word “not” from the 
seventh commandment, making it read, “Thou shalt 
commit adultery”; and this extraordinary omission 
occurred again ina German edition of 1732, so that 
there is a wicked Bible in each language. 

aie , 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study, 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market 
street. —ADvT. : 

“Highly recommended,” Bradford's new patent ‘ Vowel 
At Machine, for washing, wringing, and op ie Ground 
space ired, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 10s., ; 
fee, oot trial free, Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals, ‘New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvT, 
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BATHYBIUS: A LAMENT. 
(From the Sheffield Telegraph.) 
Hux.ey (/og.): 
**Whether you are in yourself the essence— 
Potential essence of life to be— 
Or merely expressed the amorphous presence 
Of calcic sulphate, is dark to me. 
I know not whether you are or are not ; 
I only know that you seem to be. 
I must puzzle, though others care not, 
Yet puzzle is vain—I am all at sea.” 
DISCIPLE (susp. ) 
Broken my rest; and torn with strange emotion 
I melt in rhyme, 
For a non-proven, questionable notion 
Is ‘‘deep-sea slime.” 
Time was I worshipped, almost a fanatic, 
Before his shrine; 
Invoked his aid in language truly Attic— 
**Bathybius, mine!” 
But now I find this vaunted protoplasm 
Excites a smile, 
A doubtful kind of passing facial spasm— 
And I revile! 
L£xit “yeviling.” 
Firth College, Aug. 22nd, 1879. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
ecome the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 


ats power. 
Wirutram ELitery CHanninc 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Tue subject chosen by the new President of the British 
Association, Professor ALLMAN, is a favourite one with 
those who love to be shocked by the daring conclusions 
rather of scientific men than of science. ‘To deal with 
the scientific aspect of the great mysteries of existence, 
from which the less venturesome spirits of the past 
generation kept at asafe distance, is fascinating partly 
from its freshness, partly from its danger, partly from its 
absorbing interest in relation to the fundamental reali- 
*ties of religion; but those who expected from 
Professor ALLMAN any conclusions unusually novel, 
or daring, or destructive to religious conceptions were 
disappointed. He contented himself with a summary 
of the most recent and approved conclusions upon 
the subject in which he is a proficient. The pro- 
toplasm, or “physical basis of life,” was traced 
through all its various manifestations in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and shown to be in all 
cases identical. The experiments by which this 
_ identity of the “ physical basis” in plants and animals 
is demonstrated formed necessarily the most fascinating 
part of the discourse, and the pleasing manner in 
which the speaker unfolded his subject made the 
address a great success from a popular point of view. 
At the same time the President abstained from 
affronting his more sensitive hearers by any unwarranted 
conclusions as to the relations between the material 
and spiritual worlds. Indeed, while asserting that 
wherever there was life, from its lowest to its highest 
manifestations, there was protoplasm, and that wherever 
there was protoplasm there, too, was life, he 
explicitly and earnestly contended that there was no 
ground either in analogy or in the results of modern 
research for arguing that thought or consciousness 
was a mere property of protoplasm in the same 
way. ‘The chasm between, unconscious life and 
thought was,” the President said, “deep and im- 
’ passible, and no transitional phenomena could be 
found by which, as by a bridge, we could span it over.” 
This is aconsiderable and a welcome addition to the 
confession that “no one had ever yet built up one 
particle of living matter out of lifeless elements; 
that every living creature, from the simplest dweller 
on the confines of organisation up to the highest 
and most complex organism, had its origin 
in pre-existent living matter; and that the pro- 
toplasm of to-day is but the continuation of the 
protoplasm of other ages handed down to us through 
periods of undefinable and indeterminable time.” 
Thus wisely abstaining from any theological pronounce- 
ment, Professor ALLMAN with equal care avoided any 
concession to materialism, while recognising the 
evolutionary law by which all the phenomena of 
sentient progress appear to be governed. ‘ From the 
first’ dawn of intelligence,” he said, “there was with 


every advance in organisation a corresponding advance 
in mind. Evolution was shaping the destiny of our 
race; and though now they might at most but indicate 
some weak point in the generalisation which would 
refer consciousness as well as life to a common 
material source, who could say that in the far off 
future there might not yet be evolved other and higher 
faculties from which light might stream in upon the 
darkness, and reveal to man the great mystery of 
Thought?” 

Of course there has been, as usual, quite a quantity 
of pulpit deliverances on the subject of religion and 
science, The most noticeable of these, perhaps because 
it has been reported at greatest length, was that in the 
Parish Church by the Archbishop of York. The argu- 
ment which pervaded the sermon was that ministers of 
the gospel did not ask for any truth to be kept back or 
any research arrested; but they sought to escape from 
half truths, and contended that science did not need, 
and humanity could not afford, the suppression of that 
faith which had played so great a part in the past. 

But even more noteworthy than his sermon was the 
brief speech of the Archbishop at the Mayoral banquet, 
on Saturday evening. Starting with the assumption 
that the relations between the clergy and the Associa- 
tion were somewhat strained, Dr. THomson said he 
did not desire to think that’ the relations between 
science and religion were so strained. Truth was one, 
and not two. ‘They were all engaged in the same task 
of seeking after truth and applyingit. There was need 
of caution and forbearance on both sides; and to judge 
by the tone of the proceedings on the present occasion, 
he indulged the hope that by-and-by they would better 
understand each other. He did not say the sin of 
non-forbearance was all on the side of the Association. 
Sometimes the clergy had thought its metaphysics a 
little overstrained, and sometimes, on the other hand, 
the clergy had been a little too self-assertive. The 
task of the search after truth, from either point of view, 
was a great and solemn one. It rebuked all petty 
personal vanities; it was one in which they ought to 
engage with reverence, as of those treading upon holy 
ground. It was to that spirit they must look for the 
future—a spirit of candour and of consideration 
towards each other. This is a great advance on the 
tone adopted by our official theologians in late years 
towards the Association. 


ANIMAL AND HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE Mivart, who presided over the 
Biological Section of the British Association, delivered 
an address which raised again the old question of the 
distinction between animal and human intelligence. 
The President of the Association, Professor ALLMAN, 
concurred in the view put forward by Professor 
Mivart, that there was not merely a difference in 
degree, but an actual difference in kind, between the 
psychological powers of even the highest lower animals 
and those of man. A point of difference between 
man and the lower animals which, in Professor 
ALLMAN’s opinion, did not receive sufficient attention, 
was the absolute want among animals of any power 
of design. These views met with the concurrence 
of the majority present; but’Sir Jon Lupsock was 
evidently not without a goodly following in main- 
taining that the difference in the intelligence of man 
and the beasts was one not altogether of kind, but 
rather of degree. The story had been quoted from 
Darwin about the stupid burrowing bird who had 
burrowed through a newly-built wall repeatedly 
without profiting from its mistakes, and always dis- 
playing surprise when it came out on the other side. 
But, urged Sir Jonny, had not men and eyen nations 
been known to go on repeating over and over again 
the same mistake? As to the power of speech, as we 
understand it, he expressed a courteous doubt whether 
we could speak any better than the lower insects in 
which he was interested if, like them, we were so unfor- 
tunate as to have to speak througha series of holes down 
our sides. Professor Mivart asserted that concerted 
action is impossible to the lower animals. To this Sir 
Joun replied that he placed a dead blue-bottle fly near 


one of his ants’ nests, and pinned it down; and that the 


an ant pulled at it for about twenty minutes, and then 
went to the nest, bringing back with him ten other 
ants, who joined in the effort to pull away the fly. 
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Sir Joun thought it only fair to take away the pin, 
when the party of eleven carried off the bue-bottle in 
triumph to the nest. Is not that a concerted action, 
and yet not a concerted action which can be traced to 
a class instinct ? 


CONFESSIONS OF MR. GLADSTONE, 


In his comparison of “The Sixteenth Century and 
the Nineteenth,” in Gleanings of Past Years, Mr. 
Gladstone, whom unscrupulous opponents affect to 
regard as a crypto-Romanist, bears this testimony :— 


It is no secret that among the educated men of France and 
Italy, with the exception of a few individuals, the Christian 
dogma has ceased to hold am authoritative sway over either 
intellect or life. It is not this or that tenet which they doubt >. 
the whole basis has crumbled, the whole superstructure fallen to- 
the ground; and what even in this day moves some of them 
when they come to England is, astonishment at the large number: 
of believers, . . . All minor assaults upon belief the Latin 
Church has indeed put down in her own precinct, with the same 
success as that which she achieved in defeating the reforms of 
Scipio Ricci and the Synod of Pistoia, or in blasting the promise 
of Port Royal. Nothing can be more splendid than the external 
tokens of victory. . , But while so many attacks have 
been repulsed, so many rebellions quelled in detail, the founda~ 
tions themselves have been sapped, and the educated thought of 
civilised man, in the countries of the Roman obedience, has 
broken, and to all appearance, finally broken, with Christian 
belief. 

The essay on “ The Theses of Erastus” affords an 
interesting illustration of the change which has been 
gradually wrought in Mr. Gladstone’s mind from the 
preconceptions with which he began his career. 
Exalting the theory of apostolical succession, he con-— 
tended that with that tenet was indissolubly bound up 
the retention of true Christian belief concerning 
Divine grace, adding :— a 

Ministerial succession is also, we apprehend, the only rational 
foundation of the doctrine of Church power. For unless Church 
power came by a definite intelligible charge, capable 
from man to man, how did it come? And if such 
not transmitted by our Lord through the apostles, an 
were appointed to succeed them, what can be more 
that we should look for the source and spring of 
government to that next divinest symbol upon ¢ 
rogative of kings, or the power, in whatever form, 
civil and social order are sustained ? ; - 

This was written in 1844. In 1878, ce 
upon this passage, he thus frankly expresses | 

This apologetic argument, I think, will not hold, 
have been more natural and more Christian to trace the 
sion of Church power in the body of believers at 
derive it from the State. 
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A NOTE ON SCOTLAND. 


A WRITER in the Guardian gives his in 
the ecclesiastical and theological condition of $ 
The substance of what he says is as follows = 
The Free Kirk men seem stricter and more aff 
fashioned, narrow, inflexible Scotch type. The 
shows clear signs of a relaxed hold on the Presby 
ofa larger tolerance as to doctrine. The “U.P.,” 
symptoms amongst its friends and supporters as if it 
way easily about forms of worship: innovations on the 
simplicity find place in the buildings of the  U, 
readily,'I am told, than elsewhere. It is quite appare 
whole hold of Presbyterianism on the country is sh 
own divisions, The nervousness and anxiety of the 
the Establishment about the Liberationist movement 
mistakable. They are wistfully casting about in hope 
sympathy and support from the Episcopalians, who, 
number, but containing a very large proportion of 
owning and professional classes, are not at all x ali 
the key of the situation in their hands. One ea 
mistaken also in detecting a decided and growing di 
with Presbyterian worship. The extempore pr in pai 
are becoming amongst many decidedly disreli yi 
felt to be, as they are, just as much a form to 61 
pews as a liturgy, and a very inferior form | 
A shrewd Scotch lawyer, with whom the 
cussing such matters, and who was a staunch < 
Establishment, was yet candid enough to sa 
he heard in kirk were for the most part “ jut 
more than one or two said that they heard b 
Episcopal churches than in their own, M 
and remarks like these give the impression that ti 
change and trouble are not far off in Scotland. 


-Hastines:, GENERAL Mrsistey np Let 
Rev. Charles Wicksteed conducted the morn 
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August 29, 1879. 
Mr. Thomas Adison, of Liverpool. 


Tr will ke learned with much regret that Mr. Thomas 
Avison, a solicitor of long standing in Liverpool, a 
public man enjoying considerable esteem, and a 
devoted member of our household of faith, has passed 
away. Mr. Avison, who was in his sixty-eighth year, 
died at his residence, Fulwood Park, Liverpool, from 
an attack of erysipelas. Immediately upon the intelli- 
gence of his death reaching the town, the flag at the 
‘Town Hall was displayed at half-mast high, in token 
of respect to his memory. Mr. Avison was the senior 
partner in the firm of Avison and Morton, solicitors, 
Cook-street, and he enjoyed for many years a large 
conveyancing practice. He was the son of a well- 
known Liverpool attorney, and married the daughter 
of the late Mr. H. Booth, the first secretary and one 
of the promoters of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway. Mr. Avison, however, had no family, and 
his wife had been some time dead. At one time he 
was president of the Law Society, of which he had 
been a member since 1832. Mr. Avison first was in 
partnership with his father, the firm being then styled 
Avison and Son. Since then he had several partners 
in succession from time to time, among them being 
Mr. Pritt, Mr. Powles, Mr. Councillor William 
Radcliffe, and at the time of his death, Mr. Charles 
Morton. For a long period the deceased was, and 
up to a very recent time, a member of the Town 
Council in the Liberal interest. Mr. Avison was not 
prominent as a speaker in the Council, but enjoyed 
the very great esteem of his colleagues on account of 
his general experience and high standing. He wasa 
member of the Finance Committee and a deputy- 
chairman, and for many years was vice-chairman of 
the Library and Museum Committee. His tastes 
were literary to a great extent, and he was a member 
of several of the literary and other kindred societies of 
the town, and was once president of the Art Club. 
He published some legal works also.” For a long 
period, and up to the time of his death, he was a 
member of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a subscriber to Manchester New College, and a 
supporter of several of our Unitarian Societies. In 
1876 he was made a justice of the peace for the 
‘borough. The funeral took place on Saturday last at 
the Ancient Chapel,'Toxteth Park. The cortége, which 
consisted of an unplumed hearse followed by three 
_broughams, the Mayor’s carriage, and that of Mr. 
Francis Hollins, left the residence of the deceased in 
Fulwood Park shortly before eleven o’clock. The 
mourning broughams were occupied as follows :—First 
__ carriage, Mr. John Eden, Mr. Edmund Boult, Mr. 
Henry Crompton Booth, and Rev. J. E. Odgers; 
second carriage, Mr. Thos. Goffey, Mr. C. F. Taggart, 
_and Mr. T. H. Baylis (judge, Court of Passage); third 
carriage, Mr. W. Pritt, Mr. T. E. Paget, Mr. Charles 
‘. Morton, and Mr. Harry Booth. Among those who 
¥ attended at the funeral were Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson 
s 
; 


and Messrs. F. Hollins, W. H. Meade-King, W. 
_ Radcliffe, John Hughes, Cornelius Sherlock, J. Walton, 
__ John Yates, R. A. Payne, J. Thornely, J. T. Ellerbeck, 
J. F. Robinson, Joseph Richardson, H. W. Gair, J. 
le Pemberton, J. Priest, W. Johnson, A. C. Kent, J. 
_ Armstrong, Joseph Boult, E. Morgan, R. Bright, James 
Hamer, W. A. Tomlinson, W. Dennick, &c. The 
funeral service was read by the Rev. J. E. ‘Odgers. 
The coffin, which was made of polished oak with brass 
mountings, bore the inscription—Thomas Avison, 
died Aug. 20th, 1879, aged 68 years. The remains 
- were deposited in a vault in the chapel-yard, in which 
the body of the deceased’s wife lies. 


- 
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Mrs. Sarah Baker, xt. 100, 


Saran (Mitverton) Baker, who died at Bridport on 
; « inst., was born at Wisham, near Ford Abbey, 
6th, 1779. She entered the service of the Rev. 
Samuel Fawcett (afterwards of Yeovil), who then resided 
at Bridport, young enough to worship in the old meet- 

wd which was pulled down after the present 
__ chapel was built on an adjoining site, in 1794, in the 
_ zealous ministry of the Rev. T. Howe. After her 
_-matriage with Mr. D. Baker, a flax dresser, she let 
s. Mr. Howe died beneath her roof, in 1820, 
evoting himself to his Bridport charge for thirty- 
and so did his faithful successor, the Rev. 
, in 1827. Her husband died a quarter 
‘ago, and was buried in the chapel-yard, in 
there she now lies. About twelve years ago 
end of the store which she had pro- 
e, and it became the care of some of 
“rs, who respected her consistent 
should want no needful comfort or 
years before her eee oe 
prevent er from 
ing could abate her 
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loved to converse of those whom she had known in 
former days, she often surprised her visitors with the 
pleasure she expressed on hearing of what was happen- 
ing in distant countries, and by her remembrance of 
comparative strangers. She who had watched with the 
first ministers of the chapel till their death, felt that 
she was not forgotten. When she had completed her 
hundredth year she received about fifty callers without 
undue fatigue, and a resolution of kindly sympathy 
greeted her from a social meeting of the congregation. 
There was little in her appearance to denote her | 
extreme age. <A few days before sleep ended in death | 
she had recognised one of her ministers, and, as was | 
her habit, repeated with him the Lord’s prayer. 
According to her wish two of Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns | 
were sung at the chapel last Sunday—‘ Come, said | 
Jesus’ sacred voice,” and “Sweet is the scene when 
virtue dies.” The “weary pilgrim” has now entered 
on the “rest eternal, sacred, sure.” Herta oe 


; 
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THE BROAD CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST.* 
INDIVIDUALISM INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


IN the course of his remarks Mr. Wicksteed said that 
in time to come there would be as many religions, not as 
sects in the world, but as human beings in the world; for 
even when men were agreed in the same form of words, 
in the same declaration of faith, that form and that 
declaration carried a more or less modified meaning to 
each recipient of them. And one could not help this. To 
help it one would have to make not only the words the 
same, but: the minds the same. A man might put the 
same seed into several fields, but unless he could make 
the soils the same, the seasons the same, the cultivation 
the same, the restoratives and stimulants to fertility the 
same, he could not make the crops the same. God had 
given a variety of soils and climates to his earth, each 
following its natural aptitudes or its cultivated powers, 
producing its appropriate, and often its rich and abundant 
fruit. And so it was with the human soul in the spiritual 
world. And it would be no more absurd to insist upon all 
soils and all countries producing exactly the same crop 
than it would be to demand from every variety of human 
souls upon the earth the same form of religion and the 
same aspect of faith. The natural and irresistible ten- 
dency to individuality was increasing, not diminishing; 
and the desire for union and agreement must be based, if 
it is to be accomplished, on quite a different foundation, 
and in accordance with, not in contradiction to, the demands 
of this individuality. The truth was that no one mind, 
and no one church, can take in the whole spirit and appli- 
cation of religion so as to supply the wants of the rest. 
We can but give what we have. The treasure itself is 
infinite, but it can but be distributed through earthen 
vessels, The rock was struck indeed, and poured forth a 
bounteous stream of blessings for all mankind. But men 
could but approach it, like the Israelites of old, each with 
his own vessel], to carry away what the vessel would hold. 
And so we have the Roman Catholic, with his love and 
self-sacrifice, and touching credulity; our Calvinist, with 
his sterner look at a sterner and more uncompromising 
divine law; our Methodist, and Baptist, and Unitarian, 
with their varieties of reading the great written and un- 
written book of Jesus Christ. And what could any of 
them do but give what he had? How could anyone pretend 
that he was the all-sufficient and divinely-appointed dis- 
tributor to the rest? What could men do but, with all the 
care and all the skill that is given them, interpret the 
handwriting they themselves have seen upon the wall, 
hold up to view the pictures they have themselves beheld 
in the chambers of their own imagery? 


A UNION OF COMPREHENSION POSSIBLE. 


Nothing could be more evident, then, than that the only 
union possible, or even desirable, to effect was a union 
of comprehension, not of sameness—a combination of 
varieties, not a reduction to one pattern; an aggregate of 
earnest individual wills and rich individual results, not an 
absolute uniformity of spiritual products. The union of 
identity was unattainable; the union of varieties was not 
only possible and actual, but was the only possible and the 
only actual. The union of identity was opposed to every 
law of God, which men knew, because there was no such 
thing in matter or in mind, in stones or leaves, or dew- 
drops, or grains of sand, or in human souls, or 
minds, or bodies. The union of comprehension was in 
accordance with all the action of God in this universe, 
was, in fact, His own pre-eminent law, combining every 
variety of individual development with one harmonious 
resulting order. 


FENELON. 


In practical confirmation of this, look not at the theories, 
but the facts of the case. A young French ecclesiastic, 
about the end of the 17th century, went into a desolate 
and unhealthy region of his own country, where persecu- 
tion and cruelty had been the rule in reference to those 
who differed from the received faith, and he substituted 
kindness and persuasion. He was removed to the Court, 
became chaplin to the monarch and tutor to the heir, 
conducting himself with such unbending dignity, 
that the proud monarch received his intrepid rebukes 
with respect, and the proud boy his instruction with 
obedience and love. He was made an archbishop, and— 
surrounded by the pomp of a_princedom—lived a 
life of inner and personal simplicity, the humblest village 
in his diocese knowing the sound of his voice and the 
presence of his care. He would sit down in his walks 
with the rustic on the grass, pouring into his heart the 


words of his pure counsel. He would daily have his 
-almoners around him to minister to the necessitous, and 


~ 


~ Church, Hastings, by the Rev. 


when the evening hour set in he was found with his 
household in prayer. He diedin sanctity, as he had lived, 
all his goods given to his students, to his clergy, to his 


—_———_  Crrrrr 
“* The substance of a L: cure given last Monday evening in the Unitarian. 
les Wicksteed, B.A. 


guests, to works of piety, and to the poor. He wasa 


Roman Catholic, and his name was Fenelon. 
REGINALD HEBER. 


In a little town in Cheshire a good boy was born, and 
grew up frank and cheerful, but religious and devout, so 
generous that when he went to school his parents had to 
sew up his money in his pocket lest he should give it all 
away uponthe road. When in circumstances of danger 
with his alarmed mother, the infant monitor besides her 
said, “ Be still, mother, God will protect us.” The man 
grew up like the boy. He devoted himself with anxiety 
to the morals and the happiness of the people committed 
to his charge, and finally, resigning friends and brilliant 
prospects, and, as it proved, health and life, he went to 
India, travelling from region to region, teaching the mild 
faith of the gospel, raising the character and stimulating 
the zeal of the Christian. population, elevating the condi- 
tion of the natives, remonstrating against the neglect, still 
more the oppression of them, founding schools for their 
instruction, and endeavouring to bring the blessings of 
justice in their own tongues into their own neighbourhood, 
till at length he died of the labours that were too great for 
his strength, and left a church in India sorrowing as for a 
father. Hewas a Bishop of the English Church—his 
name was Reginald Heber. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


An upholsterer in London had an only son, and being 
successful in business he left him considerable property. 
With this the son greatly enlarged an original small 
estate, lived among his tenantry, and devoted himself to 
their good. The neighbourhood being unhealthy, he 
drained it; the cottages being badly constructed, he 
rebuilt them; the people being ignorant, he opened and 
supported schools. His health was delicate, and he 
travelled to improve it, but at the same time, if he could, 
to bless others also. He thus went to Lisbon, choosing 
it because of the mournful incident which had left it in the 
ruins of an earthquake. He was seized when on his 
voyage and thrown into a nauseous French prison, and 
thenceforth knew what captives of war suffered. He was 
made high sheriff of his county, and in the discharge of 
his duties got to know what English prisons were. At 
length, in a remote province of Russia, striken by a fever, 
caught by attending on another, John Howard reached the 
goal of his earthly labours and died. He was a Calvinistic 
Dissenter. 

JOHN WESLEY AND MRS, FRY. 

Why should I name Wesley? Youknow his piety, and 
love, and devotion, and labours. ~Directly or indirectly 
he was the spiritual regenerator of millions of souls, and 
yet, technically and literally he was the greatest schismatic 
the Church of England has ever known. Why should I 
mention Mrs. Fry? She was more than worthy to be 
enrolled among those women who followed our Lord to 
his death, and ministered to his necessities. That gentle 
woman, who could throw off the allurement of a life of 
refinement, encounter the distressing demands made by 
duty on a shrinking nature, who would go with her spot- 
less purity into the midst of the most abandoned of her 
sex and appease the anger and calm the passions of guilty 
men, to whom the coarse ribaldry, the loathsome filth, 
and the tomb-like uncleanness of soul which characterised 
the inmates of a gaol, where no barrier to. the sun-like 
beams of her penetrating Christian love. And yet she 
was, ecclesiastically, a Quaker, the observer of no 
ordinances, the acknowledger of neither bishop nor 
presbyter, member of neither Protestant nor Catholic 
Church, she could not have stood the test of any of the 
churches, and according to their own creeds, must, 
without doubt, perish everlastingly. Are any of these to 
be rejected from the Christian Church? Which would 
Christ reject? The theory of Christ’s Church is not exclu- 
sion, but inclusion; not rejection, but comprehension. 


JOSEPH’ TUCKERMAN. 


Some 30 years ago the tomb closed over the remains of 
a much humbler and less known labourer’in the vineyard 
of the Lord than any that I have hitherto mentioned. 
Placed in early life upon one of those streams of social 
good, the channels of which society scoops out for herself, 
and in some one of which the majority of her sons are 
content, and wisely content, to bear their portion of the 
freight of human duty ; he of whom I speak devoted him- 
self to the service of the Christian ministry. For many 
years he was content and happy to do the work of an 
Evangelist among his neighbours and _ parishioners, 
shedding the light of a pure heart upon. their daily lives, 
healing the bitterness of their sorrows by the overflowing 
balsam of his sympathy, and each week assembling them 
together to point out to them again the ever brightening 
way of truth and heaven. At length his heart was smitten 
with the thought of those he never saw, and behind that 
goodly array of pure young faces, of sober manhood, and 
reverend age, behind the attentive countenance and the 
cleanly dress and the decorous manners which the Lord’s 
Day weekly called before him, his mind’s eye caught the 


‘sight of a gathering group of intemperance, guilt, and 


crime, of sinning, sorrowing men and women, and of 
children with their tears of pain drying on their unwashen 
cheeks. In the very midst of those who came to him to 
hear the sounds of peace and holiness in that happy 
temple his soul filled with the thought of those who never 
came. As he stood upon the steps of the doors which at 
his knock were to throw open to him homes of competence 
and innocence, radiant with welcome to him, his heart 
grew full and heavy at the remembrance of those at whose 
doors he never stopped, and who never sat at good men’s 
feasts. His own more limited range among the poor of 
his prosperous healthy village, 1 own, satisfied not the 
craving of his sympathy with the wide-spread humanity 
that in the great cities of his own young country, and in 
the still greater cities in other lands, older in sorrows and 
more crowded with crimes, pined in unrelieved neglect or 
rotted in uncombatted vice. He threw up his happy easy 
charge, he went to the nearest great city to search and to 
alleviate its unseen woes, and to stir up the hearts of the 
good and the happy, to feel for the wickedness and the 
misery that were in their own midst. Now that bishops 
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organise large companies of apostles for this very work, 
thus fulfilling and carrying out the ideal of their and our 
own parochial system—now that town missions send forth 
their thousands of labours to this enterprise—now that 
almost évery considerable society of Christians in our 
large towns bears a part in this holy undertaking as an 
obvious and indispensable part of their Christian duty— 
it is difficult to believe how new and strange this very 
work appeared even to the best of men fifty years ago, 
and how this apostle of the neglected, this rememberer of 
the forgotten, toiled to convince men’s judgments and to 
satisfy men’s hearts of the possibility of taking religion 
and hope into the very homes of the poor. Yes! I 
remember him as he landed on our shores from America, 
with that countenance, the light of which was in itself a 
divine charity. 1 remember him as he came among us, 
new from the actual personal fulfilment of his own scheme, 
and about to return to it again, to die in it. This man so 
full of purity, so rich in human tenderness, so afiluent in 
divine forbearance, the friend of the heroic Follen, the 
spiritual brother of the high-souled Channing, and yet 
the daily companion of the hardest and most neglected 
beings in the streets of Boston was a Unitarian, and his 
name was Joseph Tuckerman. 
WHO ARE CHRIST’S DISCIPLES ? 

Now to which of these men will even the bigot venture 
to deny a place in the infinite Father’s all comprehending 
mercy? Which of all these will he venture in any 
assembly of the good and the wise on earth, to declare 
unfit to share in the inheritance he anticipates for himself? 
Which of these sainted men is the object of his intolerant 
presumption? And yet to the Roman Catholic I would 
say, “Here, in this group, is to be found almost every 
possible form of schism from the unity of the Church ;” 
to the Church of England man I say, “Here are a Quaker 
and a Unitarian ;” to the Unitarian I say, “Here is the 
professor of what you call the stern and gloomy faith of 
Calvin, and the submissive subject of the See of Rome.” 
Each of these men held his faith in sincerity and intensity. 
He would not have been the man he was had he had not 
done so! Not one of them could have professed the faith 
of the other without degrading his nature by a lie, and 
paralysing the right hand of all his Christian helpfulness. 

tare we to do then? There is no reason in the 
natural order of things why men should not each go to 
his own place of worship, as each man goes to his own 
house, his own garden, his own school or lecture, his own 
friend and associate, his business or employment, his own 
selected work of philanthropy or public good, none daring 
to make any other afraid, and while each learns, teaches, 
and professes the very best faith and practice he is capable 
of or can attain to, live in perfect peace and charity with 
those who in obedience to similar convictions turn down 
another street on Sunday, or enter the doors of another 
church. Are we for an instant to suppose that Christ has 
no real disciples, outside and beside his nominal! disciples? 
Does he really, then, go forth to this world the head of 
the great sects, with creeds and articles and exclusions in 
his right hand, inviting the nations and the people to 
conform, and rejecting them as none of his, whatever be 
their love, whatever be their holiness, whatever be their 
trust in God, whatever be their consciousness of the 
possession of immortal souls unless they adopt some 
concrete form of what is designated Christian belief? 
Jesus worked for that upon this earth, leading a life of 
purity, of piety, and love, telling of a Father in heaven, 
and a just and benign providence on earth, uniting man 
to man, in forgiveness and sympathy; binding all together 
by one common feature in their nature, a soul that was to 
dive for ever. : 

ted 6k iis 
THE HUGUENOTS: THE REFORMATION 
IN FRANCE. 


REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
Vy 
THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Ir is, perhaps, impossible to decide the much-debated 
question whether the Queen-mother and the Lorraines 
had already planned the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Without giving Catherine credit for scruples either of con- 
science or of pity, of which she- had never exhibited any 
symptom, there does not seem to be conclusive reason for 
supposing that foul deed to have: been the execution of 
a long-laid and artfully prepared plot. On the other 
hand, it is the testimony of the Catholic historian, 
Davila, that the measure was the result of long and anxious 
deliberation. 

The Prince of Béarn, Henry of Navarre, was to marry 
Margaret, sister tothe King. It was hoped that the union 
of the Roman Catholic princess to the Protestant prince 
would be the means of conciliating the hostile factions. 
Henry’s mother, Jeanne d’Albert, and Admiral Coligny 
both concurred in this marriage, in the trust that it would 
put an end toall existing religious feuds. The heads of the 
Reformed party, regarding the alliance as an important 
step towards national reconciliation, thronged in crowds 
to Paris, to join in the celebration of the nuptials. 
Admiral Coligny and his family were among those pre- 
sent. In the midst of the bridal preparations Henry’s 
mother died suddenly, her death, it was supposed, being 
caused by a pair of poisoned gloves furnished to her by 
Catherine’s Italian perfumer. Her pains weve intense, 
but her patience was unbroken. “ Tell my sOn,” she said 
to her friends around her bedside, “that I desire him, as 
the Jast expression of my heart, to persevere in the faith 
én which he has been brought up, and to remember that 
those who honour God He will honour. Tell my daughter 
that her dying mother besought her to depart from the 
corruption of the Court.” She reached the eternal rest 
after she had uttered the prayer: “O my Saviour, hasten 
to deliver my spirit from the miseries of this life, and from 
the prison of this suffering body, that I may offend thee 
mo more, ancl enter joyfully into that rest which thou hast 
promised, and which my soul so longs for.” 

The ill-omened marriage took place on August 18, 1572; 
and Henry, in consequence of the death ef his mother, 
assumed the title of King of Navarre. Banquets, mas- 


| 
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querades, and entertainments of the utmost splendour 
followed the ceremony. The Court seemed to be absorbed 
in gaiety. The Huguenots were overwhelmed with civili- 
ties; and Coligny, despite the remonstrances of his party, 
some of whom torboded evil, persisted in remaining fear- 
lessly in Paris, 

On the morning of Friday, August. 22nd, Coligny was 
walking slowly from the Louvre to his hotel, reading some 
papers by the way, when he was fired at from behind a 
grated window in the cloisters of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. 


One of his fingers was shattered, arid a ball was lodged in | 


his left arm. The assassin proved to be a servant of 
Henry, Duke of Guise (son of the deceased Duke, Francis), 
who confessed that he had been watching for two days to 
do the murderous deed. The poor King Charles was 
alarmed. He said it was he who had been wounded; 
that such an example must be made of the murderer as 
should be a lesson to all posterity; that he would himself 
go to Coligny’s bedside. The Queen-mother, not daring 
When 
there they expressed the utmost concern; they placed a 
guard of honour at Coligny’s hotel; they sent for their 
own surgeon to attend him; they gave orders that, with 
only two exceptions, the city gates should be closed. But 
when they got back the Queen-mother said, “ Charles, 
you must help us now.” “What is it?’ “The Admiral 
Coligny must die” The King stormed, raved, wept, 
implored; spoke of his honour, his plighted word; swore 
that the Admiral should not be touched. So Froude tells 
us. “But clear, cold, and venomous Catherine said it 
was too late.” The King still refusing, Catherine hissed in 
his ear a taunt of cowardice. He sprang to his feet and 
cried, “ By God’s death! since you will kill the Admiral, 
kill all! Kill all the Huguenots in France, that none may 
be left to reproach me. Mort Dieu’ Kill them all!” 
And it was done. : 

It was Saturday, August 23rd. The King had supped 
in public. Huguenots and Catholics, victims and execu- 
tioners, were at the feast. A list of all the Protestants in 
Paris had been obtained from the city registers. It had 
also been arranged that the Catholics were to recognise 
each other in the confusion by a white band tied round 
the left arm, and a white cross in their caps. The signal 
was to be the tolling of the great bell of the Palace of 
Justice, and Coligny was to be the first victim. Margaret, 
the young bride of Navarre, had no suspicion of the 
terrible tragedy which was impending. She writes in her 
Memoirs: “The Huguenots suspected me because I was 
a Catholic, and the Catholics doubted me because I had 
married the King of Navarre; so that, between them both, 
I knew nothing of the coming enterprise.” Her sister, the 
Duchess of Lorraine, would have kept Margaret with her, 
for she feared lest by one party or the other she might be 
sacrificed; but Catherine sternly bade her retire to her 
own apartments, lest her absence should create suspicion. 
“T departed, alarmed and amazed,” continues Margaret, 
“unable to discover what I had to dread.” 

As daybreak on Sunday, the 24th, approached, the 
soldiers stole to their posts. Twelve hundred lay along 
the Seine, between the river and the Hotel de Ville; 
other companies watched the Louvre; while Guise 
proceeded in person towards Coligny’s lodgings, accom- 
panied by the Duke d’ Aumale and the Chevalier d’ 
Angouléme. In the stillness of the dawn a pistol-shot 
was fired—afterwards said to be the shot fired at Coligny’s 
dead body. Be that as it may, it alarmed the royal 
murderers at the Louvre. Catherine was smitten suddenly 
with a spasm of terror. ‘Go, tell the Duke of Guise to 
proceed no further!” But it was too late. The pre-con- 
certed signal was given; the fatal bell boomed out; the 
murderers were let loose upon the city ; the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew had begun. 


Guise and his party had meanwhile reached Coligny’s 
hotel. They knocked loudly at the gate. “ Open, in the 
King’s name.” <A gentleman, imagining that a message 
had been sent from the Louvre, opened it, and was at 
once butchered by the assassins, who rushed into the 
house. A servant announced to Coligny, in terror, “Sire, 
the house is broken open, and resistance is impossible.” 
“T have long wished to die,” answered Coligny, “ the rest 
of you make your escape if you can, for you cannot save 
my life. My soul I commend to the mercy of God.” 
They obeyed, but only two succeeded in making their 
way over the roof. A Bohemian servant of the Duke of 
Guise, and a renegade Huguenot soldier, Besme by name, 
broke into the wounded man’s chamber. “Art thou 
Coligny?” “TI am, but, young man, thou oughtest to 
respect my grey hairs and my infirmities ; yet thou wilt 
not make my life any shorter.” Besme plunged a sword 
into the old man’s breast; gave him a second blow on the 
head ; and others struck him with daggers. Impatiently, 
from the yard below, Guise shouted out, “Is it finished ?” 
“It is done, my lord.” “ Monsieur the Chevalier will not 
believe unless he sees it with his own eyes; throw him 
out of the window.” ‘The corpse was flung into the yard. 
It was hardly to be recognised. Guise wiped away the 
blood from the face. “Yes, it is he, I know him well,” 
kicked the corpse, and then dashed into the street to 
hasten other murders, shouting, “ Well done, my men ! 
Courage, comrades, courage, we have begun well ; forward 
to the rest, itis the King’s command!” ‘Thus perished 
one of the noblest men of whom history treats. He had 
been warned of his danger, but his too confiding spirit 
refused to believe that those who loaded him with pro- 
fessions of regard could be contemplating such foul 
treachery. For his murder Besme was rewarded with the 
hand of the daughter of the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
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through the crowd, carrying the dead in piles to the Seine, 
which, by special Providence, was that morning in flood, 
to assist in sweeping heresy away.” Infants packed in 
baskets were thrown into the river amid jeering laughter. 
One baby, torn from its slaughtered mother’s breast, was 
dragged with cords along the streets by boys not ten 
years old. One singular escape is reported. A Huguenot, 
pursued to the very precints of the royal palace, fled to 
the apartments of the newly-married King of Navarre, 
and flung himself into the royal bed where Margaret was 
lying alone. She sprang up with the fugitive clinging toher, 
her night-dress deluged with his blood, and succeeded in 
saving him from the archers in pursuit. Amongst the 
infuriated mob, and through the streets Marshal Ta 

rode with dripping sword, shouting: “ Kill! kill! ‘blood. 
letting is as good in August as in May!” And this 
wretched man actually believed that he was doing God- 
service; for when on his death-bed he omitted the 
murders of St. Bartholomew from the confession of his 
sins, whereat his son expressed surprise, and received 
for answer: “I look upon that as a meritorious action, 
which ought to atone for all the sins of my life.” 

In the morning the King—so at any rate the story is 
told by several writers of repute, though Froude doubts 
it—called for his long fowling piece, and fired on the 
Protestants from a window of the Louvre overlooking the 
Seine. The Queen-mother, accompanied by the ladies of 
the Court, came out and laughed a hideous laugh at the 
heap of slain in the quadrangle of the palace. Thro 
all the sunny hours of that beautiful Sunday the slaughter 
continued ; and through the whole of Monday and of 
Tuesday, till, on the morning of the fourth day, the fury 
of these Catholic wild beasts was satiated. All that was 
noblest, purest, and best in Paris lay dead in her streets, 
or was swept down by her river into the sea,* and an 
awful silence fell upon the blood-drenched streets of the 
gay capital. The King then went in state to Parliament, 
avowed the deed, and was applauded by the Judges for 
his zeal in the cause of Rome. 

But though completed in Paris, the carnage was not 
yet nearly over. By royal orders the provinces fe 
the example of the capital; and in Meaux, Orleans, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Troyes, Rouen, and other 
towns—in half the towns and villages of France—the 
streets and lanes ran red with Huguenot blood. It is 
said that forty-five thousand victims were sacrificed in 
those districts.+ Some few governors, however, refused 
to obey, and even the public executioner of a certain town 
declared himself incapable of becoming an assassin. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is the foulest of all 
the dark crimes which modern history records. Its 
victims were the fellow-countrymen, the brothers of its 
authors, who had been solemnly admitted to a | 
of peace, and had sat,with them side 1 the 
Council Chamber and at ‘the banquet. first 
lulled to security by an outward show of kindness, and 
then murdered in the confidence that kindness had 
inspired. Its authors were not a maddened and infuriated 
populace, whom long oppression and wrong had goade 
into crime. No ignorance, no want of education car 
pleaded. It was, as we think, no sudden burst of f 
wrought in a moment of frenzy. Plotted, as we 
with deliberation, planned in the royal palac 
without mercy, and justified in the name of pie 
crime involved in a like degree the violation of a 
human and divine. / ilo guaaiign 

Throughout the whole the clergy were prominent. In 
Paris, on Sunday, August 31st, by order of : 
politan bishop, they formed a joyous 
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pieces, and Gregory XIII. was congratulated by h 
nuncio at his pontificate having begun so happily. 
Pope went in grand procession from church to ck 
and publicly and solemnly gave thanks to God for 
grace thus singularly vouchsafed to the Holy See 
all Christendom ;” he caused a feu de joie to 
from St. Angelo; he illuminated the streets of I 
token of his joy; he struck a medal to commemo 
divine event ; he despatched Cardinal Orsini to ] 
congratulate the pious King, who is describec 


from heretics ; finally, he also sent to Charles IX. the 
Golden Rose. The Cardinal of Lorraine, too, on business 
in Rome, celebrated the massacre by a grand processior 
to the French Church of St. Louis, where he chante 
Te Deum, and where he placed on the doors an inset 
tion in letters of gold, in which he stated that th 
had now answered the vows and prayers he k 
putting up for the last twelve years. lve mont 
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The tidings of the massacre were received k 
potentates and peoples with varying and notab: 
tions of tone. Philip II. of Spain laughed 
the first time in his life, at the thought 
vengeance, so admirably conceived after hi 1 
He declared that no sovereign except Charles deser ve 
the title of “ Most Christian King;” and the recep’ ion of 
the news, he said, was “one of the greatest : 
had ever known,” But, on the other ha 
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out an odious apology, and retired without a word of 
recognition; and Lord Burleigh subsequently told the 
envoy, in the most undiplomatic (language, that “the 
Paris massacre was the most horrible crime which had 
been committed since the crucifixion of Christ. . . . It 
was a deed of unexampled infamy.” In Scotland, John 
Knox raised himself almost from a dying state to proclaim, 
in a sermon preached before the French Ambassador in 
Scotland, that God’s vengeance should never depart from 
the house of the French King, and that his name would 
remain an execration to posterity for ever. Less than two 
years afterwards that King lay on the bed of death, tended | 
—such is the strangeness of fate—by a faithful Huguenot | 
nurse whom he had always loved; literally bathed in| 
blood, every pore of his body exuding a sanguinary 
fluid; peopling the darkness of his chamber with visions 
of blood—the blood of the murdered Huguenots—and 
exclaiming, in the agony of remorse, that he was going to 
the place of the:lost. 


We need not enlarge on the impression made through- 
out Protestant Europe. In our calm age we cannot 
realise the intensity of feeling it awakened. The battle 
of the two creeds was then at its height, and in the. brutal 


atrocities perpretrated at Paris men saw the doom which 
awaited them if the Papacy regained its ascendancy. 
Need we wonder at the horror with which Popery was 
regarded by our Puritan fathers? or at the measures they 
adopted—faulty in many cases, we admit—in order to 
protect themselves from its fangs? The more we know of 
history the greater is the allowance we are disposed to 
make for the errors they committed. Intense indignation 
for the horrors reported, mingled with pity for those who 
were fortunate enough to escape, were not friendly, in 
that age of partial knowledge, to a calm consideration of 
the measures best adapted to ward off from themselves 
the impending terror. In the rooted horror of Popery 
which the massacre of St. Bartholomew gave them, they 
betook themselves to legislation, and defiled the statute- 
book with enactments which violated the spirit and 
set at naught the precepts of Christianity. But can 
we wonder at it when they were confronted by powers 
which punished theassertion of spiritual freedom with the 
rack and the faggot, and in the last resort with the most 
wholesale and foulest iniquity that has ever stained the 
pages of history? The Puritan revolution, with all its 
excesses and intolerances, arose out of the determined 
resistance of our forefathers to the policy of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre; and to the Puritan revolution we 
owe it that the Papacy did not get a powerful footing in 
England—in other words, we owe to it that we are a free 
people, able to day, in the strength of our freedom, to 
grant to the Roman Catholic religion the liberty Pro- 
testantism enjoys. 


BIRMINGHAM: OLD MEETING. 
DR. LAIRD COLLIER ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


ON Sunday evening the Rev. Robert Laird Collier, 
delivered an address specially to Sunday-school teachers 
on “The Work of Sunday Schools,” in the Old Meeting 
Chapel, Birmingham. There was a crowded attendance, 
including teachers from most of the Unitarian Sunday 
in Birmingham and district. The discourse was 
upon the following words from Exodus, “Take the child 
away and nurse it for me, and I will pay unto thee thy 
“ + il He explained that the words were used by 
h’s daughter with reference to the infant Moses, 
but he applied the words as being God’s command for us 
to train unto Him. He spoke of the sensitiveness 
of the child to early impressions, and said that it might 
become either a moral demon or an angel; that it might 
be an instrument for pulling everything beautiful and 
_ divine down to the earth, or it might grow to shed the 
__ sweetest influences. Martin Luther’s mother looked into 
_ the crude cradle in the crude German home, and had no 
; weed of what that child would become. She had no 
’ in her soul that the destinies of Germany were in a 
Spent measure to rest upon the life of that child. There 
nothing so beautiful or sacred or potential in the 
. wumniverse asachild. He should direct their thoughts to 
_ the aim, culture, ornursing ofa child. Ifhe were to speak 
_ of secular education there would be no limit to his 
Criticism; if he should speak of the way in which they 
educated their children, or.the estimate in which they 
intellectual as compared with physical conditions, 
e would be no end to the criticisms,and also to the 
tirade upon him. A man would pay more for his butler’ 
in Bi gham than he would to the schoolmaster. A 
x hitherto had scarcely been admitted to the 
_ ranks of upper society. The man who dealt with mind, 
or the woman who was training intellect, was scarcely put 
on a par with domestic servants. The stipends of our 
teachers were a reflection upon our civilisation. He had 
been asked to say something of the American method of 
Sunday-school teaching, but it would not be wise to do so, 
he condi in the two countries being so utterly 
In England the Sunday school was instituted 
eculé tion, and to educate those who had 
ans of education. It was before the days of 
secular education, and so the Sunday schools 
ered or limited by the old traditions of 
r in the Sunday schools. It 
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history and doctrines of their Church? What did they 
know even of the doctrines of Unitarianism, or of the 
different views held in the present Church? He was 
speaking of the general rule, but of course there were 
exceptions, The general rule was that the children knew 
absolutely nothing. They were taught good manners and 
good morals, of course; but that which fed the spiritual 
life and excited the spiritual reverie certainly was not 
common amongst them. They taught their children the 
Lord’s Prayer, and probably a little more, and the years 


passed away, and they shut up their souls from all spiritual | 


subjects. Yet many of them lived reputably and died 
reputably, but knew nothing of what were called the joys 
of salvation. He was free to speak that night, for he did 
not know a teacher in the Old Meeting Sunday School, 


and scarcely a single teacher in Birmingham, and therefore | 


he had a great advantage. Some time ago he went into a 
Sunday school not a hundred miles from Birmingham, and 
saw a number of teachers standing in various parts of the 
room during prayers, and on inquiry was informed that 
they were placed there to keep order, because the children 
were rude and would not keep quite during prayers. He 
intended that a Sunday-school teacher should have a great 
sense of his responsibility, and should be prepared for his 
work, Let them make the education religious, spiritual ; 
let them go to their work from their knees and after holy 
communion with God; let them train the child for God, 
and He would pay them their wages. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


NorTice.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down. 


ABERDARE.—On Sunday the Rev. J. J. George delivered two 
discourses on events associated with St. Bartholomew’s-day. In 
the morning he dwelt chiefly on the character of, Nathaniel, the 
son of Tolmai, in whom there was no guile, and on the massacre 
of the Huguenots; and in the evening on the ‘‘ Two Thousand,” 
who, by their devotion to conscience, became the honoured 
fathers of modern Nonconformity. 


AsTLEY,—On Saturday afternoon the 23rd inst., the Rev. J. 
Freeston and the Astley friends and scholars had a botanical 
ramble. The weather was excellent. After tea all returned to 
the school, when Mr. J. Latchford took the chair, and Mr. 
Freeston gave an interesting lecture on the flowers gathered 
during the ramble. 

Boston.—On Tuesday last over 100 children, their parents 
and friends, had a delightful excursion to Skegness. The day was 
fine, and all enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 


CHOPPINGTON.—On Sunday a special open air service was 
conducted in the Public Square by the Rev. R. C. Smith, of 
South Shields. The day was beautifully fine, and the service, 
which lasted over an hour, was entered into with earnestness by 
a large and mixed audience. Conspicuous among the listeners 
were the captain and officers of the Choppington Hallelujah 
Amny. 

K&IGHLEY.—Two more open-air lectures have been delivered 
in the Market Place by the Rev. George Wooller, One on, ‘If 
Unitarianism is good to live by, it must be good to die by.” 
About 200 persons were present. Many questions were put by 
Christadelphians not at all bearing on the subject of the lecture, 
but mostly on the views they hold on the non-immortality of the 
soul and the second coming of Christ. The other lecture was on 
**The Rise and History of the doctrine of the Trinity.” After 
speaking for half an hour the rain put an end to the meeting. 
About 600 tracts have been distributed in Keighley and Bingley. 


MANCHESTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—The ninth annual 
pic-nic was held on Saturday afternoon last, when fifty teachers 
and friends proceeded to Sale. The party went to Sale Hall, the 
residence of James Worthington, Esq., who kindly granted the 
use of his field for social enjoyment. After spending some time 
here in viewing the grounds, &c, the party proceeded to the 
school at Sale, where tea was provided. After tea a visit was 
paid to the new chapel, which was thrown open by the Rev. J. 
McConnochie, who accompaniedthe party. The return journey 
was made by the$ 12 p.m. train, all being well satisfied with the 
out. 
MANSFIELD.—On Sunday, August 24th, the Rev. George T. 
Walters, of Aberdeen, preached morning and evening. 


RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday the 17th, the annual flower 
service in connection with the Unitarian Chapel, Bank-street, 
was held, when the Rev. H. Hill, minister, gave a very excellent 
discourse on the ‘‘Ministry of Flowers” in the morning, from the 
words, and ‘‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” The pulpit and platform were decorated with flowers 
and plants for the occasion. In the afternoon the choir gave a 
Service of Song entitled, ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” in a most 
impressive and creditable manner; reader, the minister, The 
congregations at both services were good, especially in the after- 
noon, when the chapel was crowded to overflowing. 

SHEFFIELD; UppER CHAPEL.—The British Association has 
just held, in Sheffield, a very successful session, and many of the 
distinguished strangers attended service last Sunday at the Upper 
Chapel, including Dr. Allman, president of the Association, 
Lord Rosse, and Sir George and Lady Campbell. The Rev. 
Mr. Fay had advertised that he would treat of the relation of 
science to religion. The following is what the oe SF says 
of the sermon: ‘‘The Rev. Eli Fay’s sermon last Sunday morning, 
on ‘Science, of course; but what then?’ is said to have been so 
thorough a criticism of the assumption that science is undermining 
religion, that Dr. Allman, the-president of the British Association, 
and other distinguished strangers, sought an introduction to 
the rey. gentleman for the purpose of asking him to publish 
it at once, as they thought it was peculiarly applicable 
to the present condition of the public mind.” nother 
paper thus epitomises the sermon: ‘‘ Mr. Fay said that when 
the scientists declared they could find no trace of God any- 
where, from particles to planets, he fully believed them; and yet 
he was no more alarmed or surprised by the fact than if an 
anatomist, in his investigations into the frame of man, said he 
had found no trace of a soul. Nor was it true that in science all 
was demonstrable and clear. Of the scientists’ facts, nineteen- 
twentieths could not be made a practical use of. Ther: were 
thousands of people in this town who believed that the teachers 
But he maintained that the 


of science were the practical men. 
inciples of religion begat ons and hopes of 
haart ortiermee ae & orescor pa in a 
b ence 
. aed Find peodererea necessities which it 


t prede 
not even undertake to supply.” 


STAND.—On Saturday the 23rd inst., the members of the 
chapel choir, together with a few friends, had their annual trip tc 
Skipton for Bolton Abbey. After a good breakfast the party 
drove to the Abbey, and a most enjoyable day was spent in the 
adjoining woods, the weather being delightfully fine. On the 
return to Skipton, and after tea had been partaken of, an 
interesting visit was made to the Castle. At 8 15 p.m. the party 
left Skipton for home, thoroughly satisfied with their day 
pleasure. 


SUNDERLAND.—On Monday, the 4th inst., the Unitarian 
Sunday-school scholars, teachers, and friends, numbering over 
ninety, accompanied by the Rev. William Elliott, held their 
summer treat at Lumley Castle. The weather was fine, though 
at times rather cloudy; and the children, delighted with the 
place, enjoyed the sportive games of cricket, running, anc jump- 
ing. At intervals, through the kindness of Mrs. Fothergill and 
the committee, the children were served with an abundant supply 
of good sweets, fresh strawberries, and raspberries. The party 
returned home about eight o’clock, after having spent a very 
pleasant day in and around the grand old castle with its beautiful 
grounds, 

TAUNTON.—The annual summer treat of the Mary-street 
(Unitarian) schools was held on Thursday. The Rev. John 
Birks, pastor, accompanied by several members of the congrega- 
tion, headed the procession in one of Mr. White’s brakes, and 
the place appointed was safely reached in time for luncheon, 
under the shelter of the trees at the lodge. The children then 
ascended the hill and engaged in various games. Mr. F, Pile, 
optician, East-street, kindly supplied and superintended his large 
telescope, from which were obtained splendid views of the sur- 
rounding country. About half-past four o’clock the ringing of a 
large bell announced that tea was ready, which was heartily 
enjoyed.’ After tea were races and scrambles for packages of 
nuts and sweets until seven o’clock, when all were gathered 
together for supper, and the return journey was accomplished by 
about half-past nine o’clock, the conveyances dividing on each 
side of the Parade, where the dismissal took place, all highly 
delighted with the pleasure and enjoyment of the day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 

The writer of every letter must append his name and address, not necessarily 
for publication. No letter should be more than half a column. 

Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage they 
wish us to notice 

J. G.S.—We think the correspondence ought never to have appeared in 
print. 


THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


To the Editovs.—Anyone who knows Mr. R, D. Darbishire, 
either personally or by repute, is assured that he is a ‘*good man 
and true,” and may on that account view all his statements more 
favourably than the logic of facts can justify. 

I write as a former and a grateful student of the Home Mis- 
sionary Board, and as one who is proud of his alma mater, and 
is pained when reference is made to it in words other than those 
of respect and appreciation. In a speech, in many respects both 
weighty and wise, printed by you in your issue of the 8th inst., 
Mr. Darbishire alludes to the Home Missionary Board as an 
‘ unfortunate substitute ” of Manchester New College. 

Unfortunate! It has been and is a most fortunate institution— 
fortunate in its past and present principals and tutors—fortunate 
in having trained several men of very superior ability, and many 
others of excellent practical power. It has been fortunate in its 
presidents, fortunate in its committee, and fortunate both in the 
number and generosity of its supporters. How, then, can it be 
said that it is or has been unfortunate? 

A substitute! I venture to say that the board was never 
intended to be made either a rival of or a substitute for Man- 
chester New College, or any other college. In what sense is it 
a substitute? For a more thorough and perfect Institution ? 
This may also be said of Manchester New College in its present 
condition. The Board has been, and is, most truly a substitute, 
and an excellent substitute for a /ess thorough training than it 
has given and does give. Many of its students would have 
entered the ministry without the training they did receive had 
there been no Home Missionary Board. It might, then, with 
good reason be called a fortunate substitute. 

I highly value Manchester New College, and I regret that I 
could not avail myself of its superior training. I hope that the 
College will continue to be free and learn’to be fractica/; and I 
trust that all who honour and support it will also value the 
younger and less ambitious institution.—Yours, &c., 

August 26th, 1879. 


MOTHER’S 


W..K. S. 


WORK. 


DEAR patient woman, o er your children bending 
To leave a good-night kiss on rosy lips, 
Or list the simple prayers to God ascending 
Ere slumber veil them in its soft eclipse, 
I wonder, do you dream that seraphs love you, 
And sometimes smooth the pathway for your feet ; 
That oft their silvery pinions float above you, 
When life is tangled and its cross-roads meet? 


So wan and tired, the whole long day so busy,— 
To Jaugh or weep, at times you hardly know, 
So many trifles make the poor brain dizzy, 
So many errands call you to and fro. 
Small garments stitching, weaving fairy stories, 
And binding wounds, and bearing little cares, 
Your hours pass, unheeded all the glories 
Of that great world beyond your nursery stairs, 


One schoolmate’s pen has written words of beauty,. 
Her poems sing themselves into the heart ; 

Another’s brush has magic; you have duty; 
No time to s' for or art, 

But only time for training little fingers, 
And teaching youthful spirits to be true; 

You know not with what famine woman lingers, 

* With art alone to fill her, watching you. 


And yet, I think you’d rather keep the babies, 
Albeit their heads grow heavy on your arm, 
Than have the poet’s fair, enchanted may-be’s, 
The artist’s visions, rich with dazzling charm.. 
Sweet are the troubles of the hap y hours, 
For even in weariness your soul is blest, 
And rich contentment all your being dowers 
That yours is not a hushed and empty nest. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in Christian Union. 


SO 
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COMING WEEK. | 


BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A. B. Camm 
will preach. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday even 
ing, lecture, at 6 30, by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, on 
“Thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the 
Glory.” 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday morning and evening, the 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., will preach. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 


PEN DLETON UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH (Corner of Cross Lane.)—On Sunday 
next, at ro 45 and 6 30, the Rev. WM. BLAZEBY, B.A., 
will preach, 

On Sunday morning, September 7, the Rev. JOHN 
McDOWELL, a 1 the eve g the Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, in aid of the New Organ Fund. All 
Seats Free. The Offertory, 


LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 

NORTH SHORE,—Next Sunday the Rev. A. B. 
CAMM will preach. Morning, ro 45, ‘Divine Antic- 
pating Love” Evening, 6 30, “‘ The Real Book of Life, 
and the True day of Judgment.” 


ROSS-STREET CHAPEL— 

Sunday Evening LECTURES, on “ The Lord’ 
Prayer,” by the Rev.S. A. STEINTHAL, August 3st, 
ine is ee Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory ” 
vice at 6 30. 


SCARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHU RCH.—S§unday, Aug. 31, the Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning, 10 45, ‘‘ Religious Parties.” 


Evening, 7 0, ‘‘ First and Second Thoughts.” 
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COTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—PRELIMINARY NOTICE.—Dr. R. 
LAIRD COLLIER will preach the ANNUAL 
SERMONS at Aberdeen on Sunday, October 19. 
Annual Meeting, Monday, October 20. 


————————————————— 

NUTSFORD.—Miss Ardern’s School 

will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, on 
Monday, September ist. 


M ONK BRIDGE HOUSE, YORK. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, conducted by the Misses Drummond and 
Powell. Next term commences September gth. 


EA-SIDE EDUCATION FOR 

GIRLS, Dysart House, Clevedon.— Miss E. 

Martin's PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Thursday, 
September 18th, 1879. 


OU THPORT.—Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin will RE-OPEN their School for Boys on 
Thursday, September rsth.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


GH-SE€HOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

HOPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS. Conducted 
by Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by resident English and 
Foreign Governesses and Visiting Masters. ‘The next 
term will begin September 19. 


NUTSFORD,—Heathside Kinder- 

arten and Elementary School. Principal: Miss 

WALKER, late of the Kindergarten, Halifax. The 

School will RE-OPEN September. Vacancies for two 
boarders, weekly or resident.—Terms on application. 


MoE iS. CPROrOi1,, 1 Sol OKs 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept : building specially 
adapted. 
LAbY BARN HOUSE, FALLOW- 
FIELD.—DAY-SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS: 
Term begins 9 a.m., Friday, 29th August. For Little 
Children(KINDERGARTEN), Monday, September rst, 
9,39 a.m.—Prospectus on application to W. H. Herford, 


DUCATION.—Heidelberg, Germany. 
The Widow of a German Physician receives in her 
family a few Young Ladies wishing to learn the German 
language and to complete their studies: comfortable 
home and moderate terms.—For address and references 
apply to the Rev. Ph. Quenzer, 7, Studley Terrace, 
Moss Lane East, Manchester. Professor W. Dittmar, 
Anderson's College, Glasgow. 


pie clr: alee saat tie tai oS A SE Se ES 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
STEAD.—The SESSION 1879-80 begins Sept. 
24th. Class for London Matriculation of June 1880. 
Junior Classes for Children under ten years of age. The 
arrangements of the school permit of some girls being 
received with their brothers. There is a vacancy for an 
elder Girl Student working for the London University 
Examinations, or -for Girton College, Cambridge.— 
Prospectuses on application. to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wies- 
baden, Germany), who has passed the Prussian State 
Examination, and possesses the experience of several 
first-class English schools, receives a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the 
excellent College of the town, with home assistance. 
Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other 
mineral springs. English and German references. 
terms and further particulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from 16th August, 
and return with penis towards end of September.— 
Address 9, Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE;LONDON 
SESSION 1879-80. P 

The SESSION of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science'will begin on © iober Ist. 
Instruction is proyided for Women in all subjects taught 
in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

The SCHOOL FOR BOYS between the ages of seven 
and sixteen will RE-OPEN on September 23rd. 

Prospectuses and copies of the regulations relating to 
the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
(value about £2,000), may be obtained from the College, 
Gower-street, W.C, The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th and 26th of Sep- 
tember. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. ; 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL” FOR* GIRES.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept, ae. ceP ncipal, 
Irs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, afd visiting professors. 


For 


i ee ere Pst Mdlle. H, Baret. 

+ eg . ‘ trees eh “ ate, .» Fraulein Straub. 

(reog., Arithmetic, Alge ++ Games Sq. 

Phyoical Science «04.0.4... ve H.. Gee. Esq, (Science 
-a-,4 . and Art Department, 


; South ington. 
History, Literature, Glassics.. ay oung, M.A., 


Musie.... ear Chateecaien Req 
Drawi - . * Charpentier i 6 
Singing - Malle. Kruse. 


Danis g ss se.scvcerereescees Miss Nixon, 

Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 

For Prospectus apply 
Galt, Corporation-street, 


™~ 


to the Principal, or te Messrs. | tecting Wi 
Manchester, =. STRE 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A, (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr, G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen socthe preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 


| culation, The same gentleman had recently passed with 


special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
Sey of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS on*Monday, Sept. 22nd, 1879. 
| ‘HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 
post free to any address at 1s, ae too or 3d. 


ed — copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.— Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


Price 5s. Cloth. 
HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 

and Rawson. Contents—1. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 

and Providence. 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration 

6. Revelation. 7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9. Sin 

ro. Immortality. 11. Salvation. 12. Christianity. 

NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 
Price rd.; in covers, 2d. 24p 1. 
‘THE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 

Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 

Congregations of Oldham, June roth, 1879. By Cuas. 

C. Cos, Minister of Bank-street rane olton. 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 

and Rawson, 89, Market-street. London: British and 

Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street ; Smart 

and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 

In a few days, in the two sizes of the ‘* Common rayer 
for Christian Worship,” an alternative Recension of the 
same, entitled, 

EN ‘SERVICES OF PUBLIC 

PRAYER, taken in substance from the ‘ Com- 

mon Prayer for Christian Worship,” with a few addi- 
tional Prayers for particular days. 

The “ Ten Services” may be had either with or without 
the “Special Collects, Prayers, and Occasional Services,” 
which constitute the second or small-type part of the 
“ Common Prayer,” &c., being so arranged as to form an 
integral volume either way. Prices as follow :— 

Crown 8vo.—Ten Services alone, cloth ........ 2/6 

with Special Collects. 3/o 


” 
99) ORI OTS Soe teense 5/0 
a = 3» With Special Collects. 1/6 

The “Common Prayer for Christian Worship” may 
still be had, as before, from E. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Congregations taking not less than 50 copies are supplied 
at a reduction of 25 per cent. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London and 20, South Frederick-st., Edinburgh. 


” 


” 
32mo. % 


Now Ready, No. 45, for September, 
OUNG DAYS. Price One Penny; 
numerously illustrated. Contents : Whatis meant 
by a Great Man? Millie Dale; or, Who was the Thief? 
A grand, sweet Song. Chinchillas. Stories from His- 
tory: King John and Fules de Warrenne. Stories of 
Monkeys. Pincher, the railway-bell ringer. Anecdotes 
of Thomas Edwards, shoemaker and naturalist. Puzzle 
Bag. The Mission of the Bell. 
Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London. 
MAN TED, near Bolton, an Active, 
Intelligent Girl, about 18, as HOUSEMAID in 
a small family.—Address M. B., Herald Office, 20, 
Cannon-street, Manchester. 


ee eg ee 
ITUATION WANTED by a Steady 
Young Man. Used tothe File. Willing to make 
himself useful.—Address F. N. Hodgetts, 4, Knutsford 
Place, Long-street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


A Lady Residing in Paris is wishful to 
_ Meet with Ladies ora Married Couple to board 
and lodge: highly respectable references given and 
expected: no other lodgers and no children: French and 
English spoken.—Address B., Unitarian Herald Office. 


O* TAEL ORS" CU BERS. 

WANTED, for Chichester, a Married Man or 
Widower, with grown-up daughter, for entire bespoke 
tailoring trade, to live on the premises rent and taxes 
free.—Apply, enclosing photograph, stating age, salary, 
experience, and any other particulars, to Owen Harries, 
tailor, Landport. 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central position: near chapel.—12, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea).—MISS WOOD. 


U X TO N.—Comfortable Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


bury. 


Bracxroor—Cuannine Hope 
30, QUEEN SQUARE, 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1852. 


W. Taytor, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


ITCH ELL AND Oe 
CUTLERS AND IRONMONGERS. 
Fisninc Tagkis, Lawn Tennis, AND CRICKETING 
WarenHouse. so, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER. 


ROOKES anv CO. (Successors to 
oun Geppgs), Agricultural and Horticultural 
Netting Poultsy Feat Poul Pensa fares 
etting, Poult: 
Wire ae > Fencion aut Ey * Nicwiae Arcnes, 


— 


ire 
ET, MANCH 


M OLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become’ the 
jad 2 of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET, 


R PHILLAPS .& -S ON. 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A a: and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on handat 
Moderate Prices. 


‘ | ‘“ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM : 15, BULL STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLorHinG DepartMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 


young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
from peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


USTCPoMUS he | MUS TEC. 
SELLING OFF SURPLUS STOCK in Parcels, 
2os. worth for 2s. Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American 
Organs, on the Yearly System. Pianofortes let out on 
Hire, ‘Tuned, Repaired, or taken in Exchange.— Messrs. 
TURNER & SON, Deansgate, corner of Blackfriars-st. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 
We oM AYU DE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 

N.B.—Orpers AnD Repairs Promptty ExecuTep. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 

tock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designe, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berpers, Decorations, Gotp Moutpincs, Pain1ERS 
VarnisHEs, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD, Esrabn.isHep 1772. 


Si: H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
One oF THE LarGesT STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash, All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


RH; BrocKxeELBANK, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Phzton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


H OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 

ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
‘toupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system, 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


VI ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 

continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their origina! 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from rss. per month. Harmoniums from 1os. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 


allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


LD. °-S! Morr ees 8 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers; 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, 25. 34., 3s. Gp drcbhy Bs 
8s., 12s., 248, and 30s. per pair; WASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands. 
10%d., 1s., 18. 1d., rs. 3d., and 1s. 6d. each; ROOM 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of ea Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


i 
PIANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUIN EAS. 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., ManuFracrurers, o 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 
RE + eGk eee 


E + — All the Newest Improvements in _ 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, Oxrorp-sT. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester. 


VENETIAN, 


Ek, 


August 29, 1879 


L OCKE & S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System, 
Repairs AND TUNING. 


LOCKE & S'ON; 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. - 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842, 


BROOKS DANDELION COFFEE 
1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
bolae oot: "The abot is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing three si the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 

SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 
In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 


N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &e. 


6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK’S, as WortTHLEss 
Qvatitizs ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
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ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS an > 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety, 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Selling 
e one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLING 
RUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT,” 


z8in. 20in. 22in. 24in, 26in. 28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- - 
Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” grained oak 


strong lock, malleable iron corners, ri 
i 24in. 27in, 30in, 
14/. 16/6 19/6 F 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for rs. extra. 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to ae 


; ro 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. __ 


- ha 
ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZI 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in 
recommend it for GENERAL USE ir 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to ——— 
for 

price, however high. 

Excelent Wines at 24s. and 

. 26, Market-street, I 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, E gh-s 


 ——— ae 


brilliant condition, and wate no loss by 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine 
JAMES SMITH & CO, Wine 


RMSTRONG AND Ff 
ior Guat: 4a te Be 
superior quality, 48s. for “a * 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. ay 


R UPTURES.—Exhibition 
1862, was awarded to R. WEST 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIB 
pee: Astificiall 
eformity Instruments, ificia 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supp 
Expanders for round shoulders, &e., 26 
Manchester. “ 


Eprs’s GiycerRInz Juyupes.—C 
effective and agreeable confections are 
Chemists; by others, however, attempts 2 
at substitution ; we therefore deem it 

the public that they 
and 1s., labelled ‘“Jamrs 
Chemists, 48, Threadn 
London.’ : 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The Rey. Brooke Herford will leave England by the 
s.s. “Arizona,” sailing from Liverpool at 4 p.m., 
‘Saturday, September 13. His address for the next 
week will be 39, Acomb-street, Greenheys, Manchester. 


Now that Dr. Falk has ceased to be Prussian 
Minister of Public Worship, he is receiving from all 
parts of the country addresses, recognising his valuable 


Services in the cause of religion and education. Most 
remarkable of all these is an address from ‘the 


‘Catholic University of Miinster,” which was signed by 
every ordinary professor but one, who is absent. This 
is a fact over which Ultramontane Westphalian editors 
are now quite breaking their heads—itis an unexampled 
phenomenon. 


A curious decree of the Prussian Court of Justice 
hhas been made known, in which the Apostles’ Creed is 
treated. According to the law, all wilful insult offered 
‘to a religious faith or worship is actionable, whether 
contained in a sermon, lecture, writing or speech; and 
the offence in question was a printed parody of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The court found the offence proved, 
inasmuch as “ the Apostles’ Creed is to be regarded as 
belonging to the Christian Church, more particularly 
the Catholic Church.” 


The City and Guilds Institute having granted £400 
per annum for purposes of technical education at 
University College, London, have resolved that the 
grant be appropriated in maintaining the chair of 
Chemical Technology, and that of Engneering and 
Mechanical Technology. The Professor of Chemical 
Technology (Dr. Charles Graham) has announced 
“Technical Education” as the subject of his public 
lecture at the College on October rst. 


According to the Rev. Dr. Begg, the excessive rain- 
fall is a special providence, and directly attributable in 
part to the Irish University Act of the present Govern- 
ment. Addressing a special meeting which had been 
convened in Edinburgh for prayer and humiliation in 
view of an unfavourable harvest, Dr. Begg, says the 
Scotsman, “expressed his conviction that the unseason- 
able weather: was a judgment on account of national 
sins, among which he enumerated infidelity, the 

ment of Roman Catholicism by the Govern- 

ment, the relations which this nation maintained with 
certain foreign countries, Sabbath breaking, and 
m1 swearing.” We do not observe in this 
any mention of the wars in Afghanistan and 
‘ica, but it is sufficiently comprehensive as it is, and 
ys that Dr. Begg has access to peculiar sources of 


es ir h Baa of an inquiry recently held at St. Ives, 
Hants, into the condition of the endowed charities of 


s report of the inquiry) 


to the 
Bibles to 
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Since 1868 the surplus of this charity had accumulated to £25 
6s. 4d., of which £25 had been applied, with the consent of the 
vicar and churchwardens, to the rebuilding of the spire. 

The Inspector remarked that it was somewhat scandalous to 
rattle dice in church. 

The Vicar said he should not be sorry to be relieved from it. 


The following surprising paragraph appeared on 
Monday last in the South Wales Daily News from its 
London correspondent. A very similar paragraph has 
appeared in the Manchester Evening News. 

A rupture in the Unitarian body is very likely to occur before 

long. Unitarians of the old school are called Arians by their 
younger brethren, while the latter are alleged by the former to be 
verging on infidelity. . The world hears little of the contest, but it 
is being carried on with great vigour, and on one side at least, 
with great ability and learning. Unity, therefore, is not always 
the watchword even of Unitarians. 
In our opinion, whoever inspires paragraphs like the 
above not only exaggerates differences that have 
always existed among us, but is seeking to infuse a 
spirit of contention and ill-feeling into our midst on 
grounds alien to our past history; and we have con- 
fidence that the great body of our congregations will 
set their faces resolutely against the attempt. 


A contemporary gives the following clever slash at 
what is now styled the “higher criticism,” which speaks 
of two Zechariahs, several Isaiahs, and half a dozen or 
more Moseses. The writer, adopting the method of 
these critics, proves that there could not have been 
less than six Robert Burnses :— 


For it is beyond a doubt, and indeed admitted on all hands, 
that there was one Robert Burns who wrote poems and songs in 
the broadest Scotch Doric; but then there was another Robert 
Burns who wrote ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night” and ‘‘ Mary in 
Heaven” in the purest Saxon English. So that, according to the 
critics, in their two perfectly incompatible styles, we have clear 
and unmistakeable evidence that there must have been at least a 
second Robert Burns. But this is not all, for there must have 
been a third Robert Burns, who held low Democratic-Radical 
principles, and wrote ‘“‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that;” and a fourth 
Robert Burns, who was at heart a Jacobite loyalist, and had no 
sympathy with the divine rights of the people. Further, there 
must have been another Robert Burns, of very questionable 
religion and morality, who wrote ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Fair,” who 
could not possibly have anything in harmony with the writer of 
the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night;” and to sum up all, there must 


| have been some editor or interpolator of a later period who wrote 


the epitaph of the poet, for how could it be possible for a man to 
write his own epitaph, and tell the very place he was to die and 
be buried, and the character and the quality of the grassy sod? 
No, no; it must have been written by some editor of a later 
period—say of 100 or 200 years later—one that had examined 
into all the facts of the history of the primitive Robert Burns. 


Mr. Samuel Rowles Pattison, who is, we believe, a 
F.G.S., reports a statement made by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, as to the geological evidence of the antiquity 
of man, of which more will undoubtedly be heard, as it 
is directly in the teeth of ideas of late years on the 
subject. Mr. Pattison writes in the Freeman an 
account, partly narrative and partly commentary, on 
the British Association meeting, and this is what he 
says on the point in question— 

In anthropology Mr. Boyd Dawkins ably and succinctly 
summarised the geological evidence respecting man’s antiquity on 
the earth. After a careful recapitulation, he announced the 
important judgement that geology could not carry back that 
antiquity further than the written records. This distinct pro- 
position removes all interference on this point between geology 
and.religion. Whatever other sciences may profess to indicate, 
whatever archeology may have to say, geology has no older man 
to show than the historical records mention. The quarrel, if 
quarrel there is to be, is removed from geology. The advocates 
of thousands of years antecedent to the fair inference from the 
Scripture account may appeal to any other sciences if they can; 
but geology affords them no countenance. This conclusion, 
which some of us not so eminent as Professor Dawkins have for 
many years taken some pains to set forth and prove, is now 
established. This narrows the fruit of this year’s discussions. 

The statement, as thus reported, is a most important 
one, and wé are eager to hear more of it. Will 
Professor Boyd Dawkins publish his address? 


Amongst the deaths recently announced was that of 
Mr. John Cazenove, brother of a well-known and 
munificent lay Churchman, Mr. Philip Cazenove, of 
Clapham-common, and father of a clergyman who has 
for many years served the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, and is now Chancellor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. Mr. Cazenove, who had entered upon his 
ninety-second year, had always displayed great aptitude 
for mathematical and for metapysical studies. But his 
favourite pursuit was political economy; and although 
his direct contributions to its literature were not very 
numerous, his judgement was much valued by some of 
its most eminent votaries, more especially by his old 


Price 1d. 


friends, Mr. Malthus, and the Professor of Haileybury. 
Up to a very recent date Mr. Cazenove carried on an 
animated correspondence with fellow-students of his 
favourite science, more especially with Professor Jevons. 
But perhaps his greatest service to such studies may 
lie in his successful efforts made in 1821, in company 
with several allies, to found a select club of thirty-five 
gentlemen, pledged to do all in their power to promote 
the spread of true views of political economy, and 
to discourage false ones, Among his twenty-eight 
colleagues in the origination of this club were Mr. 
Malthus, Mr. Grote, Sir John Lefevre, Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, Mr. James Hill, Mr. Ricardo, Sir H. Parnell 
(afterwards Lord Congleton) and Colonel Torrens. In 
the course of the next twenty years the list was com- 
pleted and vacancies filled up by the election of Mr. 
W. Nassau Senior, Mr. Pennington, Mr. W. B. Baring 
(Lord Ashburton), Mr. Jones Loyd, and many other 
men of eminence, of whom no less than ten became 
Cabinet Ministers. 


American papers note the departure of a remarkable 
woman in the person of Mrs. Sarah Akbott Moore 
(widow of the late Robert Moore, of Nashua, N.H., 
and sister of Mrs. A. A. Livermore, of Meadville, 
Pa.), who died at Washington on the 18th ult., at the 
age of 76. The Nashua Zelegraph says: “She did 
not rust out, neither did she waste a particle of her 
prodigious energy and activity of body, mind, and 
heart in frivolous or useless pursuits. The few sur- 
vivors who, in the little village of forty-five years ago, 
were busy in laying the foundations of whatever was 
valuable and prosperous in the city of Nashua, will 
remember her as a helper who spared no effort in 
educating her children, and who in spirit and 
exertion was behind none in stimulating and exem- 
plifying industry, enterprise, and other elements of 
your citizenship. In Washington, during the war, she 
was unsurpassed by any, and equalled by few, in 
constant, costly, exhaustive self-sacrifice in ministering 
to the suffering soldiers. By the poor, she made 
herself widely known and appreciated’ because of her 
sympathy and works of beneficence in relieving their 
wants and cheering their hearts. Her extraordinary 
memory, knowledge of books and _ distinguished 
characters, spice of originality in conversation, unfailing 
cheerfulness, and hearty welcome made her home an 
attractive resort for persons of literary and artistic 
culture. Recently her body had indicated gradual 
failure under the accumulated effects of seventy years 
of ceaseless, intense activity; but her mind continued 
to shine without abatement until it vanished as serenely 
as a star under the dawning of a brighter light.” 


All the world has heard of The Splendid Shilling, 
but perhaps the most splendid shilling ever known is 
one that is little heard of, but which is associated 
with the hame and fame of the great and beneficial 
innovator, Sir Rowland Hill. The story is told by 
Miss Harriet Martineau, in her inexhaustible story 
of the Peace. There we read how Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge was walking through the lake district, and 
how he saw the postman geliver a letter to a woman at 
a cottage door, ‘The woman turned it over and 
examined it, and ended by giving it back to the post- 
man because she could not pay the postage, which was 
a shilling. ‘The letter was from her brother, and when 
the poet heard this he was moved to compassion. In 
spite of the woman’s opposition he paid the shilling, 
and she became possessed of the letter. When the 
postman had gone she showed Coleridge that he had 
wasted his money. The letter was a blank sheet. 
Poor people could not afford to write to one another 
in those days, and this brother and sister had agreed 
that so long as all was well the fact should be made 
known in this way. Each time a letter passed between 
them they slyly scrutinised it in the postman’s presence 
to see that it was a blank sheet, and then returned it, 
having learned as much as the blank sheet could tell— 
just a little more than the no-news which is good news 
—and having had to pay nothing for it. “Most 
people,” says Miss Martineau, “would only have 
remembered this as a good story to tell; but there 
was one mind which wakened up at once to a sense of 
the significance of the fact. It struck Mr. Rowland 
Hill that there must be something wrong in a system 
which drove a brother and sister to cheating in order 
to gratify their desire to hear of one another's welfare.’ 
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- FIRESIDE READINGS. 


NEEDLESS FEAR, 


SEARCHING for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them fragrant, and large, and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 

Deep in the green hill-side? 


Four brown sparrows,—the cunning things, — 

Feathered on back and breast and wings, 

Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 


Stooping lower to see my prize, 

Watching their motions with eager. eyes, 

Dropping my berries with glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound I heard. 


And looking up at the mournful call, 

I spied on a branch, near the old stone-wall 

(Fearful and sad as to what might befall), 
The poor little mother bird, 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

Aad while to the slender bough she clung, 

She felt that the lives of her nestlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 


“‘Ah, birdie,” I said, ‘‘if you only knew 

That my heart was tender, and warm, and true;’ 

But the thought that I loved her birdlings too 
Never entered her small brown head. 


> 


And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
Under a load of care, 


But Oh, if we only, only, knew 
That God was tender, and warm, and true, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 
—Friends Review. 


WHAT A BOY DID. 


A DUKE, walking in his garden oné day, saw a Latin 
copy of a great work on mathematics lying on the 
grass, and, thinking it had been brought from his 
library, called some one to carry it back. 

“Tt belongs to me,” said the gardener’s son stepping 
up. 

“Yours!” cried the duke; “Do you understand 
geometry and Latin?” 

“T know a little of them,” answered the lad, 
modestly. 

The duke, having a taste for the sciences, began to 
talk with the young student, and was astonished at the 
clearness and intelligence of his answers. 

“But how came you to know so much?” asked the 
duke. 

“One of the servants taught me to read,” answered 
the lad; “one does not need to know anything more 
than the /wenty-four letters in order to learn everything 
else one wishes.” But the gentleman wanted to know 
more about it. 

“After I learned to read,” said the boy, “the masons 
came to work on your house; I noticed the architect 
used a rule and compasses, and made a great many 
calculations. What was the meaning and use of that? 
I asked; and they told me of a science called arith- 
metic. I bought an arithmetic and studied it through. 
They then told me there was another science called 
geometry. I bought the books and learned geometry. 
Then I found there were better books about these 
sciences in Latin. I bought a dictionary and learned 
Latin. I heard there were still better ones in French. 
{ got a dictionary and learned French. It seems to 
me we may learn everything when we know the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet.” ; 

They are, in fact, the ladder to every science. But 
how many boys are contended to waste their time at 
the first two or three rounds, with not pluck nor 
perseverance enough to climb higher! Up, up, up, 
if you want to know more, and see clearer, and take a 
high post of usefulness in the world. And if you are 
a poor boy and need alittle friendly encouragement to 
help you on, be sure, if you have a will to climb, you 
will find the way, just as the gardener’s son found 
it afterwards in the Duke of Argyll, under whose 
patronage he pursued his studies and became a dis- 
tinguishéd mathematician. 

Stone’s Mathematical Dictionary—for Stone was 
the young gardener’s name—was a celebrated book 
published in London some years ago.—Maynard 
Journal. 


LITERATURE GOING A-BEGGING. 

Rejected Addresses, by Horace and James-Smith, was 
offered to Mr. Murray for £20, but refused. A pub- 
lisher, however, purchased it, and after sixteen editions 
Mr. Murray gave #131 for the right to issue a new 
edition. ‘The total amount received by the authors 
was more than £1,000. Jane Eyre, by Charlotte 
Brontt, was, it is said, rejected by several publishers. 
This, however, is rather doubtful. We believe the 
manuscript was sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
in Cornhill, and there it remained for a long time, till 
a daughter of one of the publishers read it, and recom- 
mended her father to publish it. The result is well 
known—it brought the author fame and money. Zothen, 
by Mr. Kinglake, was offered to twenty different houses. 
All refused it. He then, in a fit of desperation, gave 
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the manuscript to an obscure bookseller, and found the approving smile of our heavenly Father, you may be permitted to 


expenses of publication himself. This also proved a) 
success. Vanity Fair, that very clever work of Thacke- 
ray’s, was written for “Colburn’s Magazine,” but it was 
refused by the publishers as having no interest. Ze 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Mr. Prescott, 
was rejected by two of the first publishers in London, 
and it ultimately appeared under the auspices of Mr. 
Bentley, who stated that it had-more success than any 
book he had ever published. The author of Zhe Diary 
of a Late Physician for along time sought a publisher, 
but unsuccessfully. At last he gave ihe manuscript to 
‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” where it first appeared, and | 


/ was very successful. The first volume of Hans’ Ander- 


sen’s Fairy Tales was rejected by every publisher in 
Copenhagen. Andersen then had neither name nor 
popularity, and published this exquisite book at his 
own expense, a proceeding which soon brought him 
into notoriety. Miss Jane Austen’s novels, models of 
writing at this day, at first met with no success. One 
of them, WVorthanger Abbey, was purchased by a pub- 
lisher in Bath for £10, who, after paying this sum, was 
afraid to risk any further money in its publication, and 
it remained many years in his possession béfore he 
ventured upon the speculation, which, to his surprise, 
turned out very profitable. Uncle Tom’s Cabin had a 
very narrow escape from rejection. ‘This work first 
appeared in the numbers of the “ National Era,” and 
when offered to the American publishers, Messrs. 
Jewett and Co., their reader and critic decided that it 
would not be worth re-publication; but the wife of the 
latter so strenuously insisted that it would sell that he 
recommended it to the firm. No book has, perhaps, 
had so large a circulation. When the poet Gray’s ode 
on Eton College appeared, but little notice was taken 
of it. The poet Shelley had always to pay for the pub- 
lication of his poems. ‘The ode on the death of Sir 
Charles Moore, at Corunna, was written by the Rev. 
Charles Wolfe. “It was rejected so scornfully by a 
leading periodical that the author gaye it to an obscure 
Irish paper.” " 


MOSSLEY: FAREWELL AND PRESENTATION 
TO THE REV. J. G. SLATER. : 

On Wednesday, August 27th, a farewell tea party was 
held in the Free Christian Church Sunday-school, Mossley. 
Upwards of 400 were present. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. S. D. HaiGu, and there were also on the platform 
the Revs. J. K. Smith, A. Ashworth, G. H. Vance, B.D., 
W. Harrison, N. Green, Messrs. Joseph Hollingwood, 
Joseph Heap, and the Rev. John G. Slater. Music 
suitable to the occasion was rendered by the chapel choir, 
and recitations were given by the teachers. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said they were 
met together to bid farewell to their esteemed minister. 
It was seven years since Mr. Slater came amongst them, 
and he was glad to say he always found him to bea 
straightforward gentleman, and he believed he had set an 
example before them which, if they would follow, would 
make them better fathers, mathers, sisters, and brothers. 

Rev. J. K. Smiru said he thought the congregation of 
Mossley had made a good stand in the district; and he 
hoped that during the time they were without a minister 
they would keep well together. Young men and women 
should stick to their church and school. He hoped they 
might get another minister as good as Mr. Slater had been 
amongst them. 

Rey. A. ASHWoRTH said he was sure they owed Mr. 
Slater a debt of gratitude for what he had done for the 
Unitarian cause in Mossley; and he hoped Mr. Slater 
might be as successful and hold as noble a place in his 
ministry at Middleton as he had held at Mossley. 

Mr. JOSEPH HOLLINGWORTH, after a few touching 
remarks, presented to Mr. Slater, on behalf of the Church, 
Sunday-school and Sewing Society, the following address, 
together with a purse of gold:— 

Address presented to the Rev. J. G. Slater, on his resigning the 
charge of the congregation worshipping at the Christian Church, 
Stamford Road, Mossley. 

Dear Sir,—We, the members of the congregation attending the 
above church, feel it to be a duty on this occasion to tender to 
you the cordial expression of our esteem, and to assure you of 
our hearty appreciation of your private virtues and public services. 

The intimate connection which for more than seven years has 
subsisted between us as minister and congregation is now about 
to be dissolved; but while we cannot repress a feeling of regret 
at the separation, we sincerely hope that your labours-in the new 
field of Christian usefulness to which you are removing may, 
under the divine blessing, be productive of a rich and abundant 
harvest. y 

We would at this time call to mind the disinterestedness and 
zeal which have invariably accompanied the discharge of your 
important duties. Inthe pulpit you have faithfully upheld the 
simple and rational faith which we profess, and sought with 
affectionate earnestness to inculcate the weightier lessons of a 
truly Christian life. And in your pastoral capacity we greteialy 
remember the kindness and conciliation, the conscientious regar 
for truth and. justice, which have distinguished your intercourse 
with the members of the congregation, and which have directed 
all your Jabours to advance the general interests of the church. 

Nor can we forget the valuable services you have rendered *to 
the Sunday-school connected with us, and the various educational 
and religious agencies of which it is the centre—services often 
given at the cost of much self-denial, but prompted by an enthu- 
siastic love of the work, and carried on with unremitting zeal and 
untiring energy. Outside the pale of our own communion your 
departure, we feel assured, will be regretted by many who, 

Ithough not entirely in harmony with us on ‘theological grounds, 
have learnt tc admire your devotion to the public good, and the 
manly spirit with which you have striven-to promote the growth 
of education, temperance, and social reform. 

In conclusion, we would offer oe and Mrs. Slater the 
assurance of our continued regard, and our ‘ 
happiness of yourselves and family in the new relations into which 
you are about to enter; and we earnestly pray that, under the 


‘ministry he had taken an si in the 


r warm wishes for the | 


accomplish a noble Christian work in the place you 
as your future home. 

signed, on behalf of the congregation, 

J. N. Lawton. 
JOSEPH HEap, 
THOMAS -KEN WORTHY. 
Hucu Booru. 

R. H. HoLiincworrm. 

August 27th, 1879. HERBERT LAWTON. 

The address was engrossed in book form, bound im 
morocco, with raised figures. The purse had the follow- 
ing inscription on it; “ Presented to the Rev. J. G. Slater, 
by the congregation of the Christian Church, Mossley, 
August 27th, 1879.” Books had previously been given 
the class by the teachers andscholars to the children, and 
the Sewing Society gave to Mrs, Slater, at their last meet- 
ing, a sewing machine. 

Mr. WILLIAM LAWTON, in presenting, on behalf of the 
Debating Society, a photograph of the members of the 
society, said he scarcely thought anyone could be more 
happy in making the presentation than he was when he 
called to mind the many happy hours and evenings they 
had spent together in the class. 

The Rey. J. G. SLATER said he did not know how he 
must express his gratitude to them for their kindness 
that evening. He had to thank them, on behalf of 
his wife, for the kindness shown to her by the sewin 
class, and his children, who had also been suffocated wit 
presents. It felt very hard to stand there and reply to 
the many good words which had been spoken, and for 
their cordial feeling towards him that evening, He was 
deeply thankful to the members of the Debating Society. 
His connection with them was most pleasant and enjoy- 
able, and he was delighted to know what was the power 
of speech in all the members. He would urge on the 
members to carry on their labours that season as they had 
done in the past. He could assure them that the photo- 
graph would be looked upon with the greatest of pleasure. 
His ministry there had been-a long one, and they knew 
well enough whether he had been faithful or ithful. 
They all knew that his ministry had had its dark side as 
well as light.side. He felt that there were some esteemed 
friends he had to leave behind him, and hoped that all 
would lead a happy congregational life, and that all would 
do their very best in helping their minister to fill the seats 
of the church above; try to cheer and encourage 
minister, and they would find that their congre 
life would be a happy one, and that they woul 
satisfaction that they had benefited him. WE 
was in his power to help Mossley in any way 
have his assistance, - 

The Rev. N. GREEN, after speaking at some length of 


ve chosen 


ie ei 


the purport of the addréss presented to Mr. Slater, urged 
all AA oe true to the church and school at Mossley. 
The Rev. W. HARRISON said that the minister le avins 
a congregation felt that he ought to have the congre; ation 
he was leaving with him; but they all knew that st 
could not be. , ; 
Mr. JOSEPH HEAP moved a vote <of t 
ministers who had come there that night, and 
they were met'to bid farewell to Mr. S$ f 
that the seeds he (Mr. Slater) had sown wou 
and bring forth fruit when he had gone away. 
The Rev. J. G. SLATER, in seconding the rote of than 
proposed by Mr. Heap to the ministers who had atte 
said that he had omitted to mention, not because it wa: 
out of his heart, but because it was out of his mind, the 
he should always remember the Sunday school and t 
class of girls that he taught, as he had spent many 
hours both in the school and the class. 


After the usual vote of thanks to the Q 
and waitresses, the proceedings termina by a : 
hymn. athe. o 


‘FAREWELL SERMON, |) 7 
On Sunday evening last, Mr. Slater preached I 

well sermon to a crowded congregation. He s 
time had come when he must address to them his f 
well words, It was a painful matter to know fi 
was to leave behind him the friends who | 
worshipping along with him, who had ; 
and working at one’s side, who had been one’ on 
in the best and noblest of labours, and such his 
experience that night. Some seven years and four 
months since he commenced his ministry 
what that ministry had been it was for them to { 
not for him; it was not for him to characterise it or ever 

to venture to praise it; it was not for him toe 
to measure its good or its ill, its success or its fa 
might leave it fearlessly with those who were bes 
judge of it. For his ownself he could only sa’ 
tried to do the best he could, and he could 
he had done as well as he could have done und 
circumstances. He thought he had done just a 
much as his congregation enabled him to do; 
done more he might have done ten-fold more fe 
He had striven to teach them that life was w: 
and he had taught that they themselves shoulé 
to make their church a great : 
munity in the midst of which it was placed. — 
ar 
tions connected with the place, always eel 
life of it depended very largely indeed upon the 
that te tier pee te it. ae nown t 
mately in their oys and in thei ite 
Kidoted visits had been of necessity nur ere 
were the changes in their homes 


=e 


r 
= 


changes in their church since he first came the 
years ago. Some families had grown, re 
fi poche cram scree eel aaa 
nearly 300 | en, and he had atter 
about 230 fnnerals. Many a face that lo 
into his own, many a face tl nin the 
Up tthe pulpit fr the bread of the wat 

e had passed away. He hoped tho 
there | ould m 


tail ally s they 


ry 
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of heaven and all that was good and true to be united and 
peaceable, to be of one mind and one soul; strive to pull 
ogether and to make their church live a healthy anda 
vigorous life—a life that should be a blessing to each one 
of themselves, and through it to hundreds of others. Let 


them be true to their own best selves; be true to their own | 


best and noblest estimates; stand by their church in 
its success and in its rejoicings; gain for their church a 
worldly name; help it to be a true blessing to all its 
members and also to the world outside, and he prayed 
that God might bless them and give to them as a 
church of Christ the spirit of true earnestness, the spirit of 
true life, the spirit of true union, and the spirit of abiding 
peace. 


TWO VOICES ON PRAYERS FOR “FINE 
WEATHER.” 


PREACHING on’ Sunday evening at Altrincham, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford (Dr. Vaughan) spoke 
at length upon the efficacy of prayer. He said that for 
many months past the whole Church of God had’ been 
praying that God would give us a fine season, that He 
would preserve the crops and the fruits of the earth to us. 
Instead of the prayer having been answered, the land had 
been deluged with water, the crops had been destroyed, 
many of the farmers and agriculturists had been ruined, 
the prospects of the future in the eyes of many were 
exceedingly gloomy, and the actual loss to the whole 
country in coin through the deficiency of the harvest was 
very large indeed. We had had several bad harvests, 
and we were passing through a time of financial and 
commercial depression. The winter of last year was one 
of unusual severity. _It was said, that it was impiety to 
_kneel down and ask God to change decrees that He him- 
self had made for eternity. The answer to this was that 
God from eternity had also taken into consideration the 
Spiritual wants and powers of man, and that He from 
eternity had determined to listen to the prayers of men, 
to be moved by their supplications, to allow the action of 
their free will to take its effect even upon Himself, who, 
in taking into calculation His government of the world, 
determined to take into consideration the action of the 
prayers of men. In praying for fine weather they did not 
ask God to work a miracle, but that He would so combine 
the laws of Nature, so modify influences, so bring about 
‘such combinations as that by His providence they might 
have the blessings that they sought from His hands. 
With regard to the objection that they had prayed for fine 
weather and that their prayers had not been heard, he 
__ asked was it true that they had not been heard. Their 
‘had not been answered in the manner in which 

hoped at first it might have been; but it did not 
follow their prayer had not been answered in any way. It 


sed than to be enriched—that He saw that greater 
blessing was given in chastisement than would be given 


| 


from a bad harvest? . Well, just a little, but only a little. | a poor business, but it illustrated the. way in which 


It so happened that, while the harvest is sure to be bad 
in England, it was exceedingly good in America, Canada, 
and Italy. Weshould get our supplies thence, and be 
able to smile at the rain. Free trade would enable us to 
do that. Taking, then, the theory that the rain was a 


punishment for national sins, they had to face the fact 


that the punishment fell upon men, not in proportion to 
their guilt, but in proportion to their innocence. The 


most guilty escaped altogether; the next in guilt got just | 
a little of the penalty, while those who were almost inno- | 
Anything more utterly 

dishonouring to human reason, and more out of harmony | 


cent received its full weight. 


with worthy views of the Divine character than such a 
notion as that could not well be imagined. But, he 
rejected the theory before them in the next place, because 
it involved an utter misconception as to the laws by which 
the weather was governed. He would be pronounced a 
madman who should pray that the sun might not rise 
to-morrow, but what if it were an equal proof of madness 
to ask God to stop the rain? 
law in the one case as in the other. 
reasons for the answer which he had given to the question 
he had asked concerning prayers for fair weather. Such 


prayers involved an utter and serious misconception of 


God’s general method of punishing sin, individual and 
national; they landed them into all sorts of peculiar 
difficulties with regard to the divine character and the 
principles of common justice, and they involved an 
utter misconception of the laws by which the weather was 
governed. For these reasons he characterised such 
prayers as useless, foolish, and wrong. The laws which 
brought about punishment for individual or national 


transgressions, were just as regular and just as inevitable | 


as the laws which caused fire to burn, and water to main- 
tain its level. Let not the men, therefore, who were 
looking out for divine judgments, be afraid lest those 
judgments would not come. In the exceedingly low 
moral tone of our public life, in our utter inability to put 
faith in many of our public men, in our utter inability to 
justify our international deeds, in the contempt and scorn 
which have been so freely poured upon our military doings 
in South Africa by France and by Germany, in the con- 


sciousness of the fact that we have been the defenders of 


tyranny and shame, in the evergrowing debt which we 
keep shifting about in utter confusion of face, in the 
inevitable reckoning day, in these things, which we cannot 
evade, and not in bad harvests, which we can evade, we 
must look for God’s chastisement of our national iniquity. 


In that way they would come by a new path, and in anew 
light to the old Bible truth—‘“ Be sure your sins will find 
In that way, too, their piety might keep com- 
pany with their knowledge, and theology and natural 


you out.” 


science might go hand in hand. 


THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD AT 
TODMORDEN. ; 


There was just as much | 
Such, then, were his | 


English folks kept to the old ruts. They had been 
brought up to one thing, and they thought they are bound 
to stick to it all their lives. But in America, if a man 
found out one thing did not do, he changed. They had 
no system of apprenticeships there. One consequence of 
this was that although they were more ready to change 


they did not do things as well. For instance, his (Mr. 
Herford’s) wife sometimes said there was not a shopman 
in Chicago who knew how to tie a parcel up. Yet they 
never found an American acknowledging he could not do 


athing. Englishmen went over, and asked for work, and 
when they got an offer at something different from what 
they had been accustomed to they would say “Oh, I can’t 
do that!” and they would return to England disgusted 
because they could not adapt themselves to different kinds 
of work. But an American under similar circumstances 
would say, “Oh yes, oh yes, I can do that ;” and he would 
set about it and bungle through somehow or other, if he 
had never done anything of the kind before. -(Laughter.) 
It would be well if they could put a bit of the American 
into the Englishman, and give hima little more of the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise. They remembered 
how in the olden times the Puritans went over to America 
in search of freedom. It was a very prevalent notion 
there that all the Puritans left this country to settle in 
America, and they seemed to be very proud of the fact. . 
Last year he gave a lecture on “The old Puritans who did 
not go to America,” and he described to his audience that 
fifty times as many of the old Puritans remained in their 
native land, where for twenty and thirty and forty years 
afterwards they were persecuted, and they struggled and 
fought it all. He could not help thinking how it seemed 
that the descendants of the old Puritans—who had not 
enough pluck to get away, but had enough quiet staying 
power to fight the battles in their own country,—were so 
like their forefathers in this respect. Just as they could 
move one of the wooden shanties which were so common 
in America, they could move an American; whereas an 
Englishman, like the solid stone buildings around him, 
would not bear it. In religious services they were not so 
“set” as the English were. Whenhe was at Sheffield it 
would have been almost as much as his place was worth 
to have left out a hymn in the service. In America they 
just went through the service in the way they thought best. 
Ifa minister came to his place they had no special instruc- 
tions to give him, but generally told him to take his own 
course. He (Mr. Herford) generally conducted his services 
in the same way, he supposed because he had contracted 
that custom in England. Churches in America were more 
handsomely fitted up than they were here, and so were 
the schools, all being carpeted and furnished with chairs. 
All places of worship were called churches, and he was 
now ina position to disclaim being a dissenter, having 
gone to a country where there were no dissenters. 
(Laughter.) The word chapel was always applied to the 
the schoolroom. His chapel (or school) was a beautiful 


a hase that God thought it better for His children to 


gn wealth. “He chastiseth those whom He loveth.” 


building erected to the memory of the late Mrs. Laird 
Collier, who died much respected in Chicago. The 
children of the Sunday school were the children of the 
congregation, and they were all one class of people. It 
seemed strange to him to find them all educated, and 
there was not a single member of the congregation whom 
they could call working people. He could not get the 
working classes to attend: the church had got a bad 
name for one thing, and they were in the habit of saying 
“Oh, it’s only for proud folks.” That was to him the worst 
thing in American churches,—there was not that friendly 
mingling all together that he had been accustomed to. 
They paid dearly for their religion, as much as would 
make an Englishman quake with fear—the most expensive 
pew in his church was £40 a year, and they ran down 
from that to 1os.—On being asked about the staple trade 
of Chicago, Mr. Herford said the place was famous for 
many things. It was a great centre for corn, and the 
greatest place in the world for killing pigs. (Laughter.) 
He knew one private firm which killed pigs at the rate of 


THE Rey. Brooke Herford, paid a visit to Todmorden on 
Saturday week, for the purpose of paying his respects to 
his old friends connected with the Todmorden Unitarian 
Church... It is about twenty-five years since Mr. Herford 
resided there, but, although a quarter of a century has 
elapsed, he seems to have retained vivid recollections of 
the connections and. the circumstances which then sur- 
rounded him. Meeting his friends in the vicinity of the 
church, he was very warmly welcomed by each of them 
on the one hand, and on the other Mr. Herford spoke with 
a genial familiarity which showed that he is slow to forget 
old friends and acquaintance.- After an hour spent in 
friendly intercourse the party, numbering about fifty, went 
to the schoolroom, and Mr. Herford looked over the old 
burial ground, which is in very neat order. The party 
then assembled in the lecture-room shortly after four 
o'clock to hear an address from their late and much 
esteemed minister. 

Mr. HERFORD took his seat near the platform, and in 
a chatty, conversational and pleasant manner related 


‘ ___. The second voice was that of the Rev. William. Mellor, 
_ fthe Free Christian Church, at Crewe, who spoke to a 
es | weg tion and said:—Seeing that the whole 
___ Christian world prayed for fine weather, and that so many 
id it in such a matter-of-course, undoupting way, it might 
rather presumptuous on his part to ask. whether it 
wise or a right thing to do, and whether it was of 
se. But he did ask that question, notwithstanding. 
ed it calmly and deliberately, and was prepared to 
answer to it. He honestly believed that praying 
weather or for wet weather was foolish, wrong and 
useless. When they came fairly to look into the matter 


> 


id asked the men who prayed for fair weather why they 
ey “3 atl said that they did it because they believed 
_ that the wet weather which we had been having had been 

’ p gere punishment for national transgressions. In the 
first place, it was assumed that as individuals and as a 
__ mation they had been sinning against God, and in the next 
e it was also assumed that God assuredly punished 


Sit oe we as a ae and _ individuals had been 
committing sin against as well as against man he for 
one could not doubt. But having got thus far in perfect 

ent with them, he must now begin to disagree. In 

it place, he held that all the real light that they had 
hat great subject teniled to show that God punished 
for their sins directly and in a straight line. Each 
ried with it its own punishment. If a man, for 

, put his finger into the fire he got burnt, and that 

d’s way of punishing him for his folly. God did 

d the man a wet day to teach him that it was 

to put his finger into the fire. “The 

directly with the offence.. So again, if 

there needed no pate disease to 
d broken the law of God, the poison 
ng him that by its own direct and normal 

-m the same way, if we, as a nation, were 

and unjust, God would not punish 

‘ our crops, but rather by blasting our bodies 


ur mind degrading us in our own eyes and in 
0 Nihon ig Bhivees sin and punishment 

t close, natural, and logical connection, 

eather and bad conduct there was no 
vhateve: But, besides that general 

0 God’s method of punishing sin, they 

ther as a punishment for our sins as 

€ committed themselves to all 
themselves in all sorts 


® 
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some of his experiences of America. He first humourously 
told the story of his son (who leads the life of a shepherd 
in New Mexico) coming over to Manchester to get.a wife, 
in the summer of last year, after which he said: America 


was a very good place to be in during good times, better 


far for enterprising young men than England in good 
times, but in bad times it was a great deal worse than 
England. There it was everyone for himself, a great deal 
more than here, and they had too much of that sort here. 
This was one of the bad features in American life—they 
were so lost in selfishness. Things changed quickly 
there—wages came down faster when the tendency started 
in that direction, than they did here: nobody there kept 
his workship or his factory on when it did not pay, for the 
sake of keeping people in employment. The moment 
they ceased to pay they were stopped, and the workpeople 
had to go where they could get. He remembered that in 
the great cotten famine there were numbers of masters in 
Lancashire who nobly ran their sheds and their factories, 
just to find people*employment and keep them from 
starving, although they were making nothing, or perhaps 
losing, themselves. But they never found Americans 
putting themselves out of the way. If a master had not 
got work for a man he must go, even if it were his father 
or his brother. At the same time they had more of the 
spirit of self-reliance, they were more ready to depend on 
ves, and to turn their hand from one thing to 
another. For instance, an American would begin life as 
a plough-boy, and pass on into other business, such as 


pig-killing, editing a ne r, and so when 
ing else eatery try ecuneat (Laughter.) 
ing which struck him more 


He did not know anythin 
i than 


ten a minute, and that was one of the reasons why the 
Americans competed so successfully with the English in 
supplying us with cheap bacon. It was a grand thing to 
travel, and to learn what a big place the world was, and 
what a many different ways there were. It opened one’s 
heart and made one feel more liberal. The people. of 
America in some ways lived more comfortably and had 
more luxuries than the people of England: their wages 
were better, and food was cheaper, but on the other hand 
rents were higher and clothes were dearer, and if they 
wanted anything doing they had more to pay for the 
labour—if they went to be shaved it would cost them 7d. 
After all, they could live with an amount of comfort that 
only those receiving the best of wages could in England. 
But there was no provision for poverty. The number of 
tramps in bad times was something awful: they go together 
in great gangs of twenty, fifty, or a hundred, and he had 
known tramps seize a railway train and force the driver to 
take them to the next town. Mr. Herford concluded his 
remarks by a brief reference to the education system, 
which was free, and in his opinion the grandest thing in 
America. 

On the motion of Mr. THOMAS LEE, seconded by the 
Rev. L. TAPLIN, a vote of thanks was very heartily passed 
to Mr. Herford for his remarks on America, and for his 
welcome visit.—Mr. HERFORD acknowledged the compli- 
roe and then took an affectionate farewell of his old 
riends. 


—— 
NeEWARK.—The friends of Unitarianism will be glad to learn 
that the Sunday school here, which was nin the spring of 
the present year, is progressing favourably, There are now 
between and fifty scholars on the books. On the 25th ult., 
r. and Mrs, Fox entertained ‘them at their house. The 


children assembled in the afternoon, and the day was beautifully 


fine. Tea was served in the garden. The evening was spent in 
a of such as , and swinging. After tea 
several tion joined the happy —_ 
At dusk all assembled in front of the house, _> plentiful 
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EVENING HYMN. 


God of mercy and of love, 

Hear my prayer in Heaven above; 
When to thee my thoughts ascend, 
Be my Father, and my friend. 


Oft I’ve wandered far alone, 

Like a stranger far from home; 
Thou, who knowest all 1 need, 
Lead me gently, Father, lead. 


Sorrow oft I’ve felt, and loss, 
Mourned each trial and each cross, 
Tried in vain my will to bend 

To the best and dearest friend. 


Henceforth let no murmur rise, 
Feeling God is good and wise; 
Should fresh trials meet me here, 
Let me feel Thy presence near. 


Stand. ELLEN. 
Che Qnitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1879, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
dlace of that which bears but its name, Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty an2 
its power. 

Witttam Etiery CHANNING 


ANOTHER WORD ON PROTOPLASM. 


Dr. ALLMAN, president of the British Association, in 
his inaugural address, enlarged upon the marvellous 
discovery announced by Professor HuxitEy a few 
years ago. His whole address is another illustration 
of the familiar maxim that what is received with 
indiscriminate opposition on its first announcement 
becomes the accepted truth of the next generation, 
who wonder at the blindness and prejudice of their 
predecessors. Professor Hux.ey’s discovery was 
denounced, by the clergy especially, as necessarily 
leading to Atheism. Now the clergy, led by the 
Archbishop of York, are anxious to convince their 
hearers that it is quite consistent with orthodoxy, in 
fact is precisely the doctrine unfolded with almost 
scientific precision in the first chapter of Genesis; while 
the new and once suspected doctrine of Evolution is 
discovered to be aremarkable confirmation of the old 
argument of Design. 

The President of the Association gave further 
evidence in support of the doctrine that Protoplasm is 
the only form of matter in which life can manifest 
itself. Unity, we again learn, is the great and divine 
Jaw written all over the fair universe of Gop, and 
diversity takes place only in order that there may 
be more complete ultimate unity. Science is now 
teaching us that Galvanism, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Light, Heat, Gravity, Muscular action are all forms or 
manifestations of one and the same force. The 
theories of the latest science are simply a re-statement 
of the broad assertions of the older philosophers, that 
every new fact is only a variety under the same old law 
which NewTon expressed when he said “The world 
was made at one cast.” The discoveries of the older 
and of the newest science alike bring us to the same 
law of Unity, to the conclusion that Nature in the 
creation of all her forms, from the lowest and oldest 
fossil up to mammals and man, has worked by the 
gradual process of Evolution on one and the same plan 
from which she has never swerved, 


Dr. ALLMAN in like manner in his presidential 
address leads us to the discovery of an essential Unity 
in the two great kingdoms of organic nature—a 
structural unity in the fact that every living being has 
Protoplasm as the essential matter of every living 
element of its structure; and a physiological Unity, in 
the universal attribute of “irritability” which has its 
seat in the same Protoplasm, and is the prime mover 
of every phenomenon of life. Mere form, he tells us, 
had very little to do “with the essential properties of 
protoplasm, This may shape itself into cells, and the 
cells may combine into organs in ever-increasing com- 
plexity, and protoplastic force may be thus intensified, 
and, by the mechanism of organisation, turned to the 
best possible account; but we must still go back to 
protoplasm as a naked formless plasma if we would 
find—freed from all non-essential complications—the 
agent to which has been assigned the duty-of building 
up structures and of transforming the energy of lifeless 
matter into that of living,” 
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From the facts which Professor Hux .ey, and now 
Dr. ALLMAN, have brought before our notice, there is 
but one legitimate conclusion—that life is a property 
of Protoplasm. In this assertion there is nothing that 
need startle even the orthodox theologians. The fact 
still remains, “that no one has ever yet built up one 
particle of living matter out of lifeless elements—that 
every living creature, from the simplest dweller on the 
confines of organisation up to the highest and most 
complex organism, has its origin in pre-existent living 
matter—that the protoplasm of to-day is but the con- 
tinuation of the protoplasm of other ages, handed 
down to us through periods of indefinable and indeter- 
minable time.” 

When, however, we say that life is a property of Pro- 
toplasm we assert as much as we are justified in doing. 
Here, as Dr. ALLMAN remarks, we “stand upon the 
boundary between life in its proper conception, as a 
group of phenomena having irritability as their common 
bond, and that other and higher group of phenomena 
which we designate as consciousness or thought, and 
which, however intimately connected with those of life, 
are yet essentially distinct from them.” 

There is a special charm in those broad generalisa- 
tions which would refer very different phenomena to 
a common source; but in this very charm there is a 
danger, which is pointed out in the following passage :— 

‘When a thought passes through the mind it is associated, as 
we have now abundant reason for believing, with some change 
in the protoplasm of the cerebral cells. Are we, therefore, justi- 
fied in regarding thought as a property of the protoplasm of 
these cells in the sense in which we regard muscular contraction 
as a property of the protoplasm of muscle; or is it really a pro- 
perty residing in something far different, but which may yet need 
for its manifestation the activity of cerebral protoplasm? If we 
could see any analogy between thought and any one of the 
admitted phenomena of matter, we should be bound to accept 
the first of these conclusions as the simplest, and as affording an 
hypothesis most in accordance with the comprehensiveness of 
natural laws. But between thought and the physical phenomena 
of matter there is not only no analogy, but there is no conceivable 
analogy; and the obvious and continuous path which we have 
hitherto followed up in our reasonings from the phenomena of 
lifeless matter through those of living matter here comes suddenly 
toan end. The chasm between unconscious life and thought is 
deep and impassable, and no traditional phenomena can be found 
by which, as by a bridge, we may span it over; fpr even from 
irritability, to which, on a superficial view, consciousness may 
seem related, it is as absolutely distinct as it is from any of the 
ordinary phenomena of matter. That consciousness is never 
manifested except in the presence of cerebral matter, or of some- 
thing like it, there cannot bea question; but this is a very different 
thing from its being a property of such matter in the sense in 
which polarity is a property of the magnet, or irritability of pro- 
toplasm. The generation of the rays which lie invisible beyond 
the violet in the spectrum of the sun cannot be regarded asa 
property of the medium which by changing their refrangibility 
can alone render them apparent. F 

Have we, it may here be asked, made in all this one 
step forward towards an explanation of the phenomena 
of consciousness in the discovery of its source? 
Assuredly not, replies the President. The simplest 
physical law is absolutely inconceivable by the highest 
of the brutes, and we are not justified in assuming that 
man has already attained the furthest limit of his 
powers. And with the following eloquent passage, 
which reminds us of some of the glowing sentences in 
Prof. TyNDALL’s famous Belfast address, Dr. ALLMAN 
brought to a conclusion one of the most memor- 
ble in the series of British Association presidential 
addresses :— 

Whatever may be that mysterious bond which connects organi- 
sation with psychical endowments, the one grand fact—a fact of 
inestimable importance—stands out clear and freed from all 
obscurity and doubt, that from the first dawn of intelligence there 
is with every advance in organisation a corresponding advance in 
mind. Mind as well as body is thus travelling onwards through 
higher and higher phases; the great law of Evolution is shaping 
the destiny of our race; and though now we may at most but 
indicate some weak point in the generalisation which would refer 
consciousness as well as life to a common material source, who 
can say that in the far-off future there may not yet be evolved 
other and higher faculties from which life may stream in upon the 
darkness, and reveal to man the great mystery of Thought? 
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MAIDSTONE.—The annual Sunday school treat took place on 
Wednesday, August 27th. Ample preparation had been made 
for amusements in a meadow at Sheals Court, kindly lent by the 
Mayor (C, Ellis, Esq.,) but the day was very wet. The good 
mayor, however, was equal to the occasion, He had his out- 
house quickly put in order, which made a very comfortable 
room, in which the scholars, teachers, and friends had tea. 
After tea, they thoroughly enjoyed various games. A band was 
engaged for the eckiatoah which added much to the pleasure of 
the party. Mr. Ellis caused much h laughter ya? very 
effective reading ofa passage from one of ens’s works. This 
happy meeting was brought to a a ‘a few words from the 
Rey. J. M. Dixon, of Hull, anda vote thanks to the Mayor, 
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THE DUTIES AND PLEASURES OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
REY. R. COWLEY SMITH. 


I fear we too often forget the responsibilities of Sunday- 
school work. In our anxiety to obtain teachers we too. 
often speak of the ease with which the work can be accom- 
plished, the small amount of self-denial necessary, the. 
little time it will require, and the small amount of prepa— 
ration any teacher need trouble about to help him in his. 
work, Now, I know of no more difficult or responsible. 
work than that in connection with the Sunday-school. I 
know of no department in the work of a church which is. 
more arduous or necessary. 

So far from self-denial being in small demand, I contend: 
that the true and faithful teacher will soon discover a large 
amount to be necessary to enable him to attend to his. 
duties. The routine work of a Sunday-school efficiently 
conducted is in itself an incalculable responsibility ; and 
to cater in an attractive way for a large number of children 
of different ages, tastes, and capabilities is not by any 
means an easy accomplishment when taken in hand with. 
that direct application and earnest perseverance without 
which no work in the world will ever come to much. 

Nothing, to my mind, is so disheartening as to visit a 
school where the proceedings are devoid of that living 
interest and personal feeling of responsibility which should. 
be in the possession of every individual teacher, from the- 
superintendent downwards. Visiting the scholars from 
month to month—from week to week if possible—and 
never to allow absentees to be neglected on any consider- 
ation, this stands out as a prominent duty. 

I do not know how to speak too earnestly upon this 
point. Depend upon it, nothing pleases the scholar so. 
much as to hear that the teacher has called to inquire after 
it; and nothing pleases the parents so much as to have a 
call from the teacher, and indulge in a chat over some of 
the many traits of character in the child, many little bits 
of intelligence about the school; and if the teacher be a : 
faithful, loving teacher, he or she will always find a | 
welcome from the parents; which will make the visits grow 
more and more pleasing and helpful. ie & God 

Preparation, too, there should be; for when perfect con 
fidence is once established between teacher and child, 
the teacher will find that restraint will cease, and that, if 
permitted, the freest intercourse will be indulged in. 
Questions will come, and as the inquisitiveness of child- 
hood, when once started, is quite innocent of any bashful-~ 
ness, the teacher should always be prepared to encourage © 
criticism in a lesson, and to have ready a series of attrac- 
tive answers and pleasing illustrations and explanations 
which shall interest the minds and hearts of the scholars. 
Order and respect the teacher must understand and 
inculcate, and the more these are studied and brought to. 
bear in the connection with children, the more will be the 
satisfaction derived. = : ag = 

But perhaps the most responsible duty in co io> 
with Sunday-school work is the kind of teaching whichis 
to be given. Formerly in our town schools, and now in 
some of our isolated districts, much valuable secular 
instruction is given. Some who hold responsible public 
positions have received their early education from some: 
of our “old chapels,” as they are called, a title I, for one 
still rejoice to know them by. The recent progreda it “ 
general secular education has done away with a great deal. ‘ 
of such work, and left our Sunday-schools open for their. 
legitimate sphere of religious instruction. = 

Then the question arises—what do we mean by religious. 
instruction? Upon this part of the teachers’ duties a. 
large responsibility rests. Were I a Roman Catholic, or. P 
a Jew, a Wesleyan, Baptist, or Independent, the answer _ 
could be given in two words—“my Catechism,” but, 
a Unitarian, I have no Catechism, printed aba ils 
and ordered to be taught, and therefore it is a - 
question for a teacher to ask what constitutes r 
instruction? Some there are in the Unitarian be 
think an organised set of simple articles to be 
in our schools and taught to the scholars 
valuable acquisition, and some of our schools adopt 
plan, I believe, with more or less satisfaction. 
happy in the thought that Unitarianism is quite 4 
I rejoice in the distinction of a Unitarian so long a 
not required to adopt the dictum of any creed m: e 
I rejoice in my freedom. On the other hand, 
teacher should have a clearly defined idea of 
belief upon great and important religious truth 
does not mean licence ; real honest pri ple i S 
latitudinarianism takes the ground. 
are not religion. Dogmatism is not practical 

The first, foremost, most important part 
school teacher’s work is religious instructi¢ 
it effectual it must be ini ; 


example and by precept. It is a very es enti 
every teacher should himself and self b 
religious. To be successful with children a 
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find it necessary to be full of self control, watchful over 
every action, look, or remark, to be easy and self possessed, 
firm but kind, frank and cheerful but decided, sympathetic 
with the little frailties and errors of childhood, and indul- 
gent without permitting licence ; ever drawing, enticing, 
bringing out the better parts of a child’s character, and 
making it feel more confidence and increased pleasure in 
seeking religious knowledge. I might add much to what 
I may term the practical portion of religious teaching, but 
your own hearts will tell you easily of all that I could say 
upon the necessity of religious teaching by example; you 
all know quite as well as I can tell, the influence which a 


religious soul, full of the true nobility of righteousness, | 
has upon those with whom it comes in contact, and 


especially is this the case when brought into connection 
with religious work in a Sunday school. 

Theological teaching may not at first sight appear so 
easy, and yet when looked into, it is very simple, I think, 
We all have religious ideas, or ideas about religion, 
doctrinal ideas, if you like, but not dogmatic ; theological 
ideas if you like the term better, and perhaps it will be 
more distinctive. 

Now here I think the important duty for Sunday 
school teachers is to give expression to their theological 
convictions without reserve; they should declare their 
opinions, should try to draw from the scholars theirs ; 
teachers and scholars should talk over the various matters 
in a candid and truthful spirit ; and, for the encourage- 
ment of any teachers who may not have much time for 
study or research, and who may not have opportunities 
to prepare very elaborately, I would just say that no great 
parade of learning is necessary. Of course the more 
learning the better. But what is more wanted are plain 
common sense, real love of truth, strong desire to get and 
to spread it on all hands, to secure for ourselves and 
others the noblest and purest righteousnesses. All these 
are of more importance than mere learning, and far more 
effective than mere learning by itself can ever be. 

As a matter of fact each teacher has some theological 
opinions. They are his or her own. Why not speak 
them out, then? 

He should come to the work of Sunday-school teaching 
with the intention to benefit those he instructs—to open 
up their minds to a conception of the truth. 

Candour, sincerity, openness of mind, and faithfulness 
to present duty, these should impel us to state what we 
believe now, to our classes emphatically and decidedly, 
without any apprehension as to the future. If in five or 
ten years our views become altered, let us then be equally 
faithful. 

_ The love of God and the character of Jesus are themes 
which will enable the teacher to fill the hearts of his 
scholars with rules for their conduct in life, which will pro- 

tect them from every temptation; while the truths of 
cience and philosophy will give a conception of the order 
and majesty of God’s laws and gift, to men. ; 

With some religious bodies, to obtain really thoughtful 
teachers might be difficult, and with the routine ofa system 
or creed even in its most liberal form’ the teacher in a Sun- 
day school becomes more of a machine that a living being; 
he is but the mouthpiece of the tenets of his church; his 
ideas are confined within the narrow limits of the 
church’s dictum; the theological lessons are clearly laid 
down for him as settled facts—life, eternity, heaven, hell, 

' God, and the devil are absolutely defined—the plan of 
salvation is laid down to be instilled into the minds of the 
scholars by a chosen set of words, and hence to a great 

____ extent all responsibility is removed from the teacher, and 

| heis simply the medium of the doctrines pertaining to his 
sect. With such a state of affairs it is not neccessary to 
have a very high order of thought in teaching. With us, 
however, the clearer the individuality of the teacher the 
| better, and I am thankful to say the very principles of our 
igion produce instinctively the material necessary for a 
positive statement of religious thought from the teacher to 
the scholar. 
_ 1 know it is sometimes urged that we have no organised 
belief, and therefore we cannot successfully implant within 
sung mind settled convictions. Granted, but we 
far greater advantage; from our individual con- 
ns we have a firm, fixed, definite set of personal ideas 
1e great and glorious privilege of worshipping the 
Jehovah, and of sitting at the feet of Jesus and 
his lessons, and endeavouring to walk in his 
ing to God as our parent, and to Jesus as 

_ We have science with our religion, we 

in our theology, we have development 


rit] ‘security in our practise. 

a brief word let ae: to the pleasures of the 
c I would to any Sunday-school 
ask whether he or she does not feel more 
rded after school is over for the attention paid 
: ? Whether there is any satisfaction 
hat experienced the teacher after the Sunday's 
Some the older teachers who have 
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irty, or forty years in school work will 
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tell you of many pleasing experiences which bear the 
effects of their school labour. Will anyone attempt to 
describe the thrill of pleasure which strikes the heart of 
the teacher when the children he has taught to love him 
turn upon him the smile of affection, and seem to rejoice 
in a look of recognition? I tell you there is no joy equal 
to that of the faithful Sunday-school teacher who does his 
work in the true spirit of love, and exhibits a personal 
interest in every child under hiscare. Out of that dozen 


of boys or girls the teacher has the opportunity of mould- | 


ing into shape two or three future heroes, who shall bless 
the world by their lives; and who shall describe the 
pleasure of future years when you shall be reminded of 
the word you uttered in the school which inspired the 
young heart with an honest endeavour to do the right, 
and work for God, and try to make the world a little 
brighter? 

Although the duties and responsibilities of Sunday- 
school work’ are great, the privileges and pleasures are 
far in excess; and to the teacher who faithfully discharges 
the work to the best of his or her ability, in a patient, affec- 
tionate, and persevering spirit, no words can describe the 
satisfaction and pleasure which will be experienced from 
Sunday to Sunday. 


The Rev. Geo. Jones, of Selby, 


Many of our readers will regret to hear that the Rev. 
George Jones, the minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Selby, died on Sunday morning after a long and some- 
what painful illness. Mr. Jones was in the 65th year 
of his age, and was born at Pontefract in the year 1815. 
He left there at a very early age, and was educated by 
Mr. Thos. Leaper, whose favourite pupil he was, and 
became his assistant, and continued in that capacity 
for some years, and then entered the service of the 
late Mr. Guthridge, Ship-yard, Selby, whose book- 
keeper he became, and whom he served well and 
faithfully for eighteen years. He was always a constant 
member of the Unitarian Church, and on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Elliott became the minister of Millgate 
Chapel, and continued so up to the time of his death. 
He was also master of the Millgate School, under the 
Trustees of Chamberlayne’s Charity, and conducted 
the school for several years with marked ability and 
success. [He took an active part in promoting the 
moral welfare of the town—was one of the original 
members of the Selby Temperance Society, and a 
founder of the Selby Mechanics’ Institute; in both 
societies he took an active part in the management. 
He was also at his death a director of the Selby Gas 
Company, having been so for several years. He was 
a member of the School of Art Committee for some 
years. Mr. Jones was a man of considerable intellec- 
tualability, being a good astronomer and mathematician. 
In politics he was a staunch Liberal. The deceased 
was interred at the cemetery, the service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, of York, the 
respected minister of the Unitarian Church there. 
There was a fair gathering of friends and representatives 
from the different societies with which Mr. Jones was 
connected, to pay the last tribute of respect to one 
who was always a firm friend, a liberal man to the 
poor, and who did his best to promote the moral and 
intellectual good of the town, and whose memory will 
always be endeared to many.—Se/by Times. 


Sohn Sidebottom, of Mottram. 


In the death of Mr. John Sidebottom who passed 
away on the 25th of August, the Mottram Sun- 
day school and congregation have sustained a great 
loss. Mr. Sidebottom originally belonged to the 
Methodist New Connection. He left this body with 
many others when Joseph Barker was expelled by the 
Conference, A few of the reformers, as they were 
called, established the religious society at Mottram, 
known as the Christian Brethren. ‘This little band of 
Christians determined to have a building of their own 
in which they might conduct a Sunday-school, and also 
have preaching on the Sunday. Accordingly they 
raised a sum of money among themselves, and appealed 
to those who sympathised with their religious views for 
subscriptions, and erected the present building. Here 
Mr. Sidebottom laboured with others in the Sunday- 
school for more than thirty years, sometimes as teacher, 
at other times as one of the directors. ‘This latter 
office he held up to the time of his death. In the 
church he was a regularattendant; seldom absent from 
the services. For many years he was president of the 
committee of management, and treasurer of the society, 
both of which offices he held when overtaken by his last 
illness. Nor were his labours for the good of his 
fellow man confined to his own household of faith. 
In local matters which promised good to others he was 
willing to lend a helping hand. Thus the greater part 
of his life was passed in benevolent labours. He was 
interred in Mottram Cemetery, and his funeral 
was numerously attended. Mrs. Duckworth, an old 
and valued friend of the deceased, was among the 
mourners, and placed a wreath of flowers on the coffin, 
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as did also a member of the congregation. Many 
members of other religious denominations were present 
at the interment to pay their last respects to their 
deceased friend and neighbour. His funeral sermon 
was preached last Sunday afternoon by the Rev. N. 
Green, to a congregation which completely filled the 
chapel. And here again was noticed a large number 
of friends from other chapels in the neighbourhood, 
who showed by their presence the respect they enter- 
tained for him as a man and a Christian, as well as 
their deep sympathy for his widow and family in their 
bereavement. 


THE UNITARIAN POSITION IN 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 

“ SEEING that his divine power hath given to us all things 
that pertain to life and godliness, that by these 
ye may become partakers of the divine nature, . . . 
even for this very reason, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
self-control, and to self-control endurante, and to endur- 
ance godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and 
to brotherly kindness love.” 2 Peter i., 3-7. 


UNDERBANK CHAPEL: ITS HISTORY. 

This Underbank Chapel, the ministry of which I have 
accepted, has a peculiar and, 1 think, unique position in 
English religious history. Although now Unitarian in 
faith, and always independent in administration, it did not 
originate as a dissenting chapel, but as a chapel of the 
Church of England, In 1652, ten years earlier than James 
Fisher’s ejectment from the Sheffield parish church, and 
two hundred and twenty-seven years ago, when England 
was under the rule of Cromwell, and Puritan influence 
had full sway in the Church, a Stannington churchman, 
Richard Spoone, to save his neighbours the serious trouble 
of going four or five miles to their parish church, caused a 
chapel to be built here, and made some provision for its 
endowment. On the fall of Cromwell’s power, and the 
restoration of king and bishops, this Stannington Chapel, 
when the Book of Common Prayer was in the hands of 
churchmen equally broad and independent, escaped the 
fate which sent an array of ejected and silenced ministers 
out into open and organised Nonconformity. The third 
minister here, Isaac Darwent, appears on the list of the 
ejected and silenced; but somehow he did not go, and did 
not quit preaching. This chapel is a survival of the free 
and independent churchmanship of the Commonwealth. 
The Book of Common Prayer was in use under its first 
twelve ministers, and under its thirteenth it ceased to be 
used. There have been twelve ministries here of Common 
Prayer, and twelve without book, or creeds, or articles; 
the first twelve covering about forty years, and the last 
about 187. Archbishop Sharpe discovered too late that 
“there is a Nonconformist got into Stannington, encour- 
aged by one of the burgesses of Sheffield.” This chapel 
was saved from royal interference and Episcopal domina- 
tion by the fortune of its situation and circumstances, and 
the spirit of independence and breadth animating its 
members, It is a church-chapel, the members of which 
have for themselves done what disestablishment will some 
day, not very distant, do for the whole Church. For the 
period of 169 years Stannington knew no other place of 
worship. It was the disciples of Wesley who then, in 
the year 1821, built here a chapel second to our own. In 
1830 a third place of worship was set up, with the name, 
but without the descent or the traditions locally, of the ~ 
Church of England. That descent and those traditions are 
with us, and Episcopal churchmanship and Anglican 
teaching in Stannington are, even more than Methodism, 
new and imported. By ancient use, and order, and right 
Underbank Chapel, with its independent churchmanship 
and its Unitarian faith, is locally the parish church, and 
represented, or ought to represent, the descent of English 
faith and worship in this spot. 

THE LINE OF THE TRUE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


And as I look back, through my New England descent, 
to my churchman ancestor, who, two hundred years ago, 
was forced out of a church by a half-popish episcopate, 
and for honest English and Christian conscience became 
one of the earliest emigrants to the new world, I cannot 
help feeling that I have every right to stand here as in the 
line of the true English Church, the heir of its tradition, 
which is that of God’s dealing with the English race. I 
think I may insist on my relation to the historical pro- 
vidence which has in England and Christendom given us 
all things that pertain to life and godliness; and this aim 
I set before myself, to show forth the pure, broad, indepen- 
dent, and whole ministry of that grace and truth whereby 
we are partakers of the divine nature, like unto Christ, 
and by character and life, duly unfolded, may grow up 
into the divine ideal historically shown in him. I do not 
accept my modest place hereas a makeshift until I can find 
a better, but asa place which it suits my double purpose of 
ministry and of study to remain in and to make the best 
of. And having regard both to the tradition of the place 
and to my own views, my desire is to truly cultivate here 
that Church of God and kingdom of heaven which is 
deeper and broader than arty sects, Anglican, Wesleyan, 
or Unitarian. With no man have I any quarrel, and to 
no merely sectarian purpose do I give myself. I would 
stand on that ground of all men’s needs and all men’s 
help which alone fully carries out the Christian idea that 
God is with us all. I would dig down to that ground 
through all surface-matters of creed and sect, and I would 
build up from it, ina manner fitted to help not any sec- 
tarians as such, but human souls, without regard to sect, 
or to any limits of creed and communion, 


TRUE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 


communion, and life rest on the life of God in the soul of 
man, in a broad and deep sense which has not received 
recognition by any sect. That there is such a life, “ soul of 
our souls and safeguard of the world,” is the trust with 
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* A Discourse delivered by the Rev, E. C. Towne, on his settlement at 
Stannington, near Sheffield. 
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which we repel the doubts, the denials, the delusions of 
Atheism. That we ought to think upon this life, and for 
loing justly and loving mercy find foundation and sup- 
sort in walking humbly with God, is the answer which we 

» to those demands of secularism which not merely | 
-all us to do good and pursue it, but forbid us to lift | 
ur thoughts above .the toils and the troubles of the| 
esent life. And that our thought of God may really | 
rve us, both as a conviction which true knowledge and | 
true reasoning cause to become ever deeper and stronger, 
ind as a direct way to heaven and path of eternal life, is | 
yur testimony against that agnosticism which, because it 
cannot extemporise absolute knowledge, refuses to think, | 
to trust, to believe, and by thought, and trust, and_ belief | 
to overlook eternity and the universe with that watch- 
tower of devout contemplation which marks the noblest 
elevation of the human mind. 


- 
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THE DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 

That God’s presence with man is a spiritual sway of 
che.divine sovereignty, not cabined and confined by the 
limits of human organisation of any kind or any scope, a 
cingdom of heavenly providence and holy spirit, the 
thoughts of which are infinitely above all human thoughts, 
and the sway of which has no visible seat or viceregent, 
and even in Christ was rather taught as a truth and 
symbolised in an example of trust and love.than set forth 
in a personal potentate, is our reply to that Roman 
Catholicism which arrogates to itself the use and name of 
divinity on earth, and which; in its vast self-assertion, 
fails to be conscious that, like Peter, when Christ said to 
him, “ Thou art my stumbling-block, for thy thoughts are 
mot on the things of God, but on those of men,” it has 
completely entangled itself outwardly with the false things 
of men, and has gone with its multitude to do error in 
all those matters of church and creed which it will not let 
the spirit of truth freely play through, and purify, and new 
create, to the better good of man and the higher glory of 
God. 


In a degree, also, we say the same to Anglican preten- 
sion, which is so largely a survival on English soil of the 
‘Church of Rome, and the supreme error of which is the 
assumption that the divine care and cure of souls can 
have no adequate force but in Anglican hands, when the 
weal fact has ever been that the Anglican sect has been 
fully as inadequate as the Romanist to represent the 
~whole counsel of God; and that but for the vast work of 
‘Independents, Wesleyans, and other schools of Dissent, 
the name and power of Christian truth would by no means 
have fairly reached the English mind. 


To Independency, moreover, which may stand for high 
pretension to Biblical orthodoxy, based on the letter of 
texts, and set forth in confessions, creeds, and systems of 
dogma, we also have an answer of faith to give, to the 
effect that the life of God in the soul of man is not con- 
-ditioned by creeds, and that the truth of God revealed to 
the mind and heart of man, and, in fact, the real truth of 
the Bible, does not turn upon words and texts, phrases and 
definitions and dogmas, but is first a spirit of heart and 
fife, shown in pureness of conscience, earnestness of trust, 
and zeal of faithful love; and as such cannot approve the 

- old dogmas, which have survived from those early ages of 
the Christian Church in which hardly a ray of true light 
had fallen on the path of the scholar and the thinker, and 
when men like the Church Fathers, and even the Apostles, 
sadly corrupted the pure gospel of the things of God with 
traditional things of men, utterly false to the truth of 
Christ and the mind of God. 


And even to that deep, and broad, and vastly efficient 
weform which runs in the name of John Wesley, and by 
which so much has been done to wipe away the shame of 
an impure and an impotent Christianity, and to get back 
from the letter to the spirit, from mere dogma to real 
‘doctrine, and from formalism and hypocrisy to sincerity 
and truth—even to this purest and most effective form of 
the popular faith of Christendom, the disciple well in- 
structed in the consciousness of God with us, and well 
studied in the mind of Christ, must bear unhesitating 
witness that Wesley’s failure to see one God and Father 
all in one, “no other but He, the alone supreme and 
blessed God; in Himself, by his own providence, and 
inspiration, and influence, our single source of being, of 
salvation, and of holy and blessed attainment of eternal 
life; and Christ the teacher of this, the prophet of God, 
the pure master of filial trust and brotherly love’—that 
Wesley’s failure to thus get back to the pure gospel of 
God our Father, and the true fact of Christ the teacher 
and the exemplar of trust in God and love to man, has left 
still in confusion, and mixed with lamentable error, the 
common and popular faith of Christendom. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOCTRINAL TYPES. 


Doing full justice to the two great ecclesiastical types, 
the Roman and the Anglican, and the two conspicuous 
doctrinal types, the Independent and the Wesleyan, we 
have still to seek a system which will truly and well repre- 
sent pure Christian faith, and life, and communion, con- 
sidered as resting in the life of God in the soul of man. 
It cannot be said with any truth that Unitarianism has 
found that system. The greatest of German Rationalists, 
Lessing, once said that if the Almighty were {0- offer him 
his choice between the possession of truth and the search 
for truth, he would choose the latter. Thus far. divine 
providence seems to have given to Unitarianism the search 
for truth, and it is but too easy to remark that Unitarian- 
ism has not yet found. the certain, perfect, and universal 
way of life, faith, and communion, Of communion it has 
almost none, a decisive mark of lamentable failure. The 
;power of sacrament is the inner and essential power of 
religion, and a church which cannot wield it has no future, 
Of all Christians, Unitarians might purely and effectively 
emake communion true to the mind of Christ, to his wor- 
ship of one God and Father, and his love of all men as 
brothers for eternal life. And if they would do so their 
church life, from being weaker than any- other, would 
‘become more powerful than any other; and they, from 
‘being as a church the last of all, would easily become the 
first of all. 


| We are for ever the prisoners of the universe, of eternal 
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THE REASON OF THEIR FAILURE. 

The reason why they fail here is because they have not 
made of their faith anything like a success. Too many 
Unitarians are like the little toddling child which has 
found the gate open, and, in the glee: of freedom, or 
perhaps in mere unconsciousness, goes wandering and 
wandering on an undirected way. If there is one mistake 
greater than another in religion, it is that which puts 
supreme value upon mere freedom. As a negation of 
false bondage freedom is of inexpressible value; but we 
owe, above all things, a bondage to truth—truth of con- | 
science, truth of love, truth of trust, truth of sound beliefs, | 
and truth of sure knowledge. The man whose feet find 
the footsteps of Christ will be completely the bondman of 
holy truth, the very slave of purity, and love, and trust; | 
and though he may feel in his reason, and will, and passion | 
powers like the wings of the archangel, they will never | 
make him scorn the blessed subjection and servitude of | 
an unspotted*and devoted live, a studied and ordered 
belief and knowledge as complete as he can command. | 


law, of universal reason, of the system of facts which, by 
searching, we are somewhat finding out, and nature has 
our necks in a yoke which we cannot break. And even 
for seeking true views in place of false, freedom alone is 
of little or no value. Never was there a greater delusion 
than that which assumes that what a man may think to- 
day is to be God’s truth to him for the day, and what he 
may think to-morrow again God’s truth, and so on through 
the whole chapter of shifting imaginations. Neither as 
Christians nor as rational beings are we called to the 
liberty of an extemporaneous ommniscience which knows 
the mind of the Lord to-day, but is not sure whether the 
Lord will have any mind to-morrow. If a man finds him- 
selfup and down among the sand-hills of shifting opinion, 
let him not suppose, either to-day or to-morrow, that his 
path lies across the everlasting hills of God’s truth. What 
we need is to gain undoubted heights on which we can 
stand with some confidence, and that we can do only by 
discipline, and toil, and patient following of opportunity. 
It is a grievous mistake to make a conscience. of telling 
what we do7’t believe, and of merely destroying wrong 
beliefs on points which have any vital interest. To tell 
one’s belief, and to argue from right beliefs, is the whole- 
some and helpful method; and that freedom is a mischief 
and a snare which chiefly means negation and destruc- 
tion. The true prophet will say, “Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me;” and to say this he must have 
brought his mind intoreal subjection towell-considered and 
well-reasoned truth. He that wears no yoke of weighty 
principle, of great sympathy and love, and of strong 
courage and resolution to trust the unseen and the eternal, 
has no effectural call to religious ministry. That instruction 
in divinity which lacks definite and masterly inspiration, and 
avoids systems and the full order of reasoned belief, 
out of squeamish fear least the sons of the prophets feel 
the yoke of something in particular, will turn prophecy to 
vanity and communion to desolation and spiritual death. 
And the notion that a religious movement like ours 
cannot be organised, and cannot try to set forth its prin- 
ciples into sympathies, into eternal hopes, lest freedom 
get somewhere a little pinched, is a notion as disastrous 
as it is irrational. The only men and the only movements 
that come to anything are those which can take any 
necessary pinching, which wear the yoke from their youth, 
and which know how to miake law their liberty, and 
bondage their freedom. Paul struck clean at the roots of 
this freedom delusion, when he said to those whose faith 
was free and advanced, in respect of a disputed matter, 
“The faith which thou hast, have to thyself before God.’’ 
To “follow after things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another,” was the great ideal 
of the master-apostle, and there is no. other Christian, 
religious, or human ideal. Not only the truth of Christ, 
but the sympathy and the brotherhood of man, demand 
of us wise, deep, and tender concern for the peace and 
comfort of human souls. The spiritual needs are a realm 
by themselves, below the reach of mere intellect, and 
separate from secular things. To touch these needs and 
to help them, one requires above. all spiritual power— 
power of conscience, power of sympathy and love, power 
Godward and heavenward, trust, courage, and resolution. 
With due overflow of spiritual consciousness, due mastery 
and ministry of the life of God in the soul, there will be 
profound restraint of mere speculation, criticism, and 
learning, that above all the hearts of men may be touched 
and their souls quickened, and their spirits set forward in 
that way whose wicket gate is purity. of heart and whose 
direction is the ever brightening ascent of eternal hope. 
No ministry of religion can be pure, efficacious, and 
enduring which allows the secular sphere- to encroach 
upon the spiritual, politics to jostle prophecy, and all sorts 
of mere practicals, to push piety into a corner. To 
worthily and well take the helm of eternal hope fora 
company of human souls demands a consecration of 
powers anda concentration of interest which we cannot 
safely disturb; and very much do I fear that the dissenting 
ministry in all directions is losing its place and power by 
well-meaning abdication of its spiritual function, and free 
taking up of secular functions. The art of sacred things 
is both a-great art and a fine art, and success in it is 
simply impossible without completely and thoroughly 
giving one’s life to it, In this age especially of vast 
secularism and of grand science, when the material and 
worldly things are holding the front everywhere, and 
religion can stand only by reality and genuine power, it 
behoves ministers who hold advanced positions to take | 
ceaseless care that their spiritual light is not gone out, or 

grown dim, or hidden under the bushel of secular 

interests, 


HOW TO MAKE FAITH A SUCCESS. 

But with the spiritual light pure and full, it is still no 
easy thing to make faith a su and thereby set the 
lighted candle on a fit candlestick, the lamp of divine 
truth on a proper lamp stand. I conceive that Catholics, 
—— Independents, and ” ns may have the 
true 
man, and that the more or less trouble with them is the 


the living sense of the life of God in the soul of | in 


degree in which they fail to display it in its pure brightness. 
You may look under the Catholic bushel, or the Anglican 
bushel, or the Independent bushel, or the Wesleyan 
bushel, and see the light of the world. Sometimes even 
you may discover its sweet shining under Atheism, or 
Secularism, where error in the head has not quenched the 
vision of the pure heart. I think both the believers and> 
the unbelievers have common ground of grace and truth 
underneath their antagonism of opinion, and that what we 


| all need, from the advanced free-thinker at one extreme 


to the most backward Catholic on the other, is to find out 
how to let our spiritual light truly and clearly shine fourth. 
In one chief respect the advanced advocates of freedom, 
if they would be careful enough to have true spiritual light, 
would be quite in the right, as echoing the question of 
Christ, “Is a lamp brought to be put under the bushel, or 
under the bed, and not to be set on the lamp-stand ?” 
Among conservative Unitarians thus far there is nota 
little retention of the bushel of orthodox tradition, the use 
of conceptions and customs and words consistent with 
orthodox theories of Bible and Christ, and not consistent 
with pure worship of One God the Father, One God the 
Infinite and Eternal Spirit, One God the Wisdom Infinite 
which in creation and providence is the law and the light 
of all things. The Unitarian faith is not worked out; 
neither its true method nor its true contents are found, 
much less applied to communion. A distressing confu- 
sion marks the minds of Unitarian masters, and of the 
churchmen or nominally orthodox who are virtually 
Unitarian. Thelate Dr. Rowland Williams, of the Cam- 
bridge school of liberal thought, Professor Jowett at 
Oxford, the late eminent scholar, John Kenrick, and no 
less a divine than Dr. Martineau, are all on record as 
admitting that Christ said things about himself and the 
future which were the greatest mistakes, or as Dr. 
Martineau phrases Mr. Kenrick’s view that Christ was “a 
prophet subject to mistaken visions of his own func- 
tions and the world’s future,” and Dr. Martineau 
thinks it need do no harm if there were “some 
erroneous conceptions” in the mind of Christ, and he 
even thinks we may take such a prophet as that Divine 
Personality which a school of Jewish thought separated 
off from the Godhead and called Logos. The high 
authorities in divinity thus make Christ a man below 
themselves, and yet patronise him as the Logos, because 
they take for granted that the story of Christ is all correct, 
when in fact thoroughly instructed and discerning judge- 
ment of the record lifts Christ and his real wo: 

above much of the story and above many of the apostolic 


thoughts, where he stands a pure master of and 
truth, yet without the least pretension to fulfil Jer or 
any other thought of a divine person d to God 


Our Father. é; 
URGENT WORK FOR UNITARIANS, 


The still undone and urgent work of Unitariani 
of the entire body of Christian seekers after that. 
of separating the mind of Christ in its Liciger ithe = 
mingled colours of the evangelistic and apostolic minds, 


Christ said to Peter, chief of the apostles, almost 
last: “ Get thee behind me, satan, (adversary or 
one) thou art my stumbling block, for thy thoug 
not on the things of God, but on those of men.” Th 
Judaism grew together with the wheat after the de 
Christ, and no man can make a Christian use of ap 
teaching and story who does not, by learning to 
the mind of Christ, learn also to rise above the 
wrong conceptions, wrong rhetoric, and wrong 
lights of the evangelists and apostles. History 
day of Peter’s rebuke to the day of John Henry 
sitting at the feet of Peter’s successor, is cre 
frightful proof that the New Testament is 
which the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
From Peter there began a Christianity contrary 
of Christ, which has been a sadly and shamefull 
Christianity, and England to-day sends her 
son to the headquarters of the greatest line of stum| 
blocks the world has ever seen, to be made a 
of this contrary Christianity. The shadow of Pe 
on every communion of Christendom, and trariness 
to Christ taints every faith. Dr. Channing truly said. 
“ The truereformation, I apprehend, is yet to come. . .« 
The time is, perhaps, coming when all our pré 
will live only in history. ._._ None of us hol 
ianity inits purity. . . . Christianity, I conce 
be re-established by clear development of its ori 
essential truths.” . f %) 
Our age has got no further than these propheci 
over the whole breadth of sects and communio1 
a regeneration from God, a new birth of all our 
Christianity, the essential principle of which is ¢ 
ness of the life of God in the soul o 
light of which shows that we use the Bibl 
get out.of it pure conscience of right,.pure le 
and pure trust in God, and that we follow Chr 
we walk faithfully and zealously in the path of 
love, and trust. Before us lies the study of t 
eternal life, the reading of history in this m 
regeneration, and the broad application to life, a 
and communion of the results of this study, 
come unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the fulness of Christ. The distinction of 
is that it fully and consciously, in all its bett 
accepts this hogs of a profound regeneration ¢ 
of faith, and will lead, if it is true to its ion, i 
t efforts the whole Christian is maki 
thoroughly and seg: rr fulfil the very mind of ¢ 
He who takes the nieienentas faithful! 5 
seeker of all light, a scholar of all t and 
meh, with heart humbly submissive to e 
spirit lai 
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** practical efficiency of the College in regard to lay students ” knowledge of Hebrew has hitherto been expected from students 


_ GLASGOW: SOUTH ST. MUNGO STREET 
CHURCH. 
INDUCTION OF THE REV. A. WEBSTER. 


ON Sunday, 31st ult. the Rev. Alex. Webster, late of 
Perth, was inducted to the ministerial charge of South St. 
Mungo-street Church, previously occupied by the Rev. 
Wm. Mitchell, now of Ardwick, Manchester. The 
services, afternoon and evening, were conducted by the 
Rey. John Page Hopps, of Leicester, the afternoon service 
being a hearty welcome to our new minister, and a call to 
the congregation to discharge its duty towards him faith- 
fully. ‘There were large audiences. Mr. Hopps’s lecture 
in the evening treated on “Present Events in Scotland 
considered as a call to Courage and Good Cheer.” The 


text was chosen from Isaiah xli., 7—“So the carpenter | 
encouraged the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the | 


hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready for 
the sodering : and he fastened it with nails that it should 
not be moved.” There was a touch of satire in these 
words, as they were written by one who did not believe in 
the worship of idols. But they were quite as full of 
meaning now as ever. Both Theist and Trinitarian were 
engaged in making their Gods. The God of Theism was 
becoming better known every day, by the advances of 
science and civilisation ; and the Trinitarians were always 
engaged making their God out of texts and nailing it 
into creeds and declaratory statements. 
On the following evening (Monday) a welcome tea 
meeting was held. The meeting, which was largely 
attended, was’presided over by Mr. R. Currie, along with 
whom on the platform were the Rev. A. Webster, the 
Rev, John Page Hopps, the Rev. F. W. Walters, Mr. 
Wm. Barclay, and Mr. James Russell. After tea an 
address was delivered by the chairman, and Mr. Barclay 
then spoke. The Rev. Mr, Walters, in the course of a few 
remarks, congratulated the South St. Mungo-street con- 
gregation on the happy settlement of Mr. Webster, who, 
he had no doubt, would engage heartily in the hard work 
which the Unitarians were trying to accomplish in the 
great city of Glasgow. On behalf of his own congregation 
he testified to the a interest cherished by them in 
the welfare of the St. Mungo-street congregation, to whom 
they were united by a bond of the warmest sympathy. 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev. John 
Page Hopps, who replied to a vote of thanks which was 
accorded to him. A number of other speeches were 
delivered, and several songs were sung in the course of 
the evening. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
vj SPECIAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 

We give this week the remaining passages, which were omitted 

in our previous notice. 

_ THE PECUNIARY CONDITION. 

_ The first point offered for consideration is, ‘the present 
pecuniary condition of the College.” In 1849 the subscriptions 
| were £770, declining to £620 in 1853, the last year during 
which the College was in Manchester. In 1854, the removal 
to London increased the subscriptions to £1,289, from which 
point they fell in 1868 to £891, rising again in 1875 to £1,005, 
and ‘standing at present at £914. During the same period the 
income from realised property has more than doubled. It is 
‘Mot necessary to follow its exact fluctuations; it is enough to 


ay 


say that, while in 1849 the receipts from rents and interest were 
4 I, they were in 1878, £1,617. Even the latter sum, how- 
eat, represents the full pecuniary resources of the 
College, inasmuch as it takes no account of the increased saleable 
value of the Yorkshire estates, which the committee feel justified 
in regarding as an important reserve of capital. 

"The committee have also reason to believe that the subscription 
list might be much enlarged, if the necessity for increased income 
could be demonstrated to the public. On various occasions 
during the period mentioned appeals for congregational collec- 
tions haye been successfully made; the income derived from this 
source alone being, in 1871, £409. 

: made in the constitution of the College on its 
removal to London were such as to render all comparisons of its 


at periods before and after that date, fallacious. 
in 1854 with an nditure upon professors’ salaries of 


It 
£1,100, which, after fluctuating between that amount and £1,300 
ars, has lately risen, owing to temporary circumstances, 
P eget Agel M eous expenses have varied from year to 
year between g and £497. The other two chief items of 

are, University College and Hall, payments to which 


‘the number of Manchester New College undergraduate 
‘rece vine instruction, and Exhibitions to students, the 
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increases with the efficiency of the College. 


: conclusion ieiaies drawn were these facts is, that 
nee on any lar year be for or against the 
the actual and possible pecuniary resources of the 
are sufficient for its wants, and that should any develop- 
ment of spp app present itself as desirable, it need not 
indered by lack of money. 
fii, 
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|| DIVINITY AND LAY STUDENTS. 


dents, who in 18 
n 18 fo 11 in 1866, and 12 in 1876. In the 
al § ips of a year for two years, 
British or Irish University, with 
1 New College for the theological 
given. In 1877 there were 13 
three gene wrap aac in 1878, 
1 scholars ; present session 
exter number 


were 10 in number, have 


schola 


must be regarded as non-existent. Whatever may have been the 
cause of this in years gone by, the reason at the present moment 
is sufficiently plain. he opening of the old Universities has 
attracted thither the same class of young laymen as were formerly, 
at York, placed under the care of the Professors of Manchester 
College. University College has become much more of a local 
institution than it once gave promise of being, while the young 
men who, twenty years ago, would have been found at University 
Hall, are now at Oxford and Cambridge. Others, who in the 
pursuit of business or a profession have settled in London, have 
not the time, possibly not the inclination, for philosophical 
or theological study. The experiment of evening classes at 
Manchester New College, intended for the benefit of such, has 
proved a failure; and the committee can come to no other 
conclusion than that, under present circumstances, nothing can 
be done, either to attract lay students such as were formerly in 
connection with the College at York, or to place them in friendly 
connection with students for the ministry. 


THE B.A, DEGREE. 


It has been the practice of the College for many years past, to | 
require that all its students should take the degree of B.A. In 
some cases, students already possessing this degree have come to 
it for the theological course alone ; in others, young men above 
21 years of age, and able to pass a prescribed examination, have 
been admitted to that course. But the connection between the 
College and the University of London has not always been 
satisfactory. Students have failed to pass their successive 
examinations at the times prescribed by the College regulations, 
with the result of producing much dissatisfaction and increased 
expense. No doubt one chief reason of this state of things is, 
that the Divinity students no longer, in many cases, come to the 
College furnished with a good grammar school education, and 
that insufficiency of early training weakens them through the 
whole of their course, Young men, who, after having received 
an ordinary school education, have spent some years in business, 
find it much easier to acquire as much knowledge as will enable 
them to matriculate in the University of London: than to pass 
through the subsequent and severer stages of the B.A, examina- 
tion, As a remedy for some of these difficulties, matriculation 
in the University of London (with Greek) was in 1871 made the 
condition of admission to Manchester New College, ‘and the full 
course, by that measure, shortened from six to five years. The 
institution of external scholarships, already alluded to, was a 
step in the same direction. Judging from the number of enquiries, 
relative to these scholarships, made of the secretaries, they must 
be considered an important means of bringing the College into 
relation with the general public, and they seem to be regarded 
as an eligible way of entering upon study for the ministry. They 
may also be expected to be beneficial in giving variety to the 
tone of thought and scholarship at the College, whose students 
up to this time may have been too exclusively of the University of 
London type. At the same time they are not unaccompanied 
by difficulties and dangers. In one case already, a young man 
who had greatly distinguished himself at Cambridge, has elected 
to remain there, and devote himself to Oriental learning. 
Another external scholar, studying at Owens College, has from 
conscientious reasons, abandoned the idea of entering the 
ministry. Such failures as the latter, however, are incident to 
ager of training young men for the service of the Church. 

-The committee have heard that the Professors of the Lancashire 
Independent College, who have sent several of their best men to 
graduate at Cambridge, keep up a constant correspondence with 
them, and endeavour, successfully, to maintain them in organic 
connection with their theological institution. They are of 
opinion that some plan of this kind might be devised, in 
connection with Manchester New College also, in the hope of 
avoiding some of the difficulties attaching to the system of 
external scholarships. 


PAUCITY OF STUDENTS, 


Before proceeding further, the committee wish to remark, as 
they have already done in their last annual report, that it is 
only in a limited degree that the College can be held responsible 
for the paucity of its students, ‘‘It is manifest,” they have said, 
“that the concourse of students to the College will chiefly 
depend upon-considerations over which they have no control :— 
the general interest taken in theological study; the greater or 
less esteem in which free religious institutions are held; the 
attractiveness, or the contrary, of the profession of the ministry ; 
the condition of spiritual life among the classes from which 
students are, or might be, drawn. It is for the churches which 
desire to receive ministers from Manchester New College, and 
which are ready to complain that they do not receive them, to 
furnish the youthful piety, and self-devotion, and ardour for 
sacred learning, which it is the office and delight of the Professors 
to mould and discipline for service; and it is only too obvious 
that neither they nor the committee can furnish the raw material 
on which they are to work.” These are matters with which the 
committee, in their corporate capacity, have nothing to do. 
What they have to provide for is, that the locality in which, for 
the time being, the College is placed, shall be that in which its 
work can be best done: that all its internal arrangements and 
regulations should be such as to train its students most perfectly: 
and that the Institution shall always stand in the full light of 
publicity. If an absolute failure of students were to show that 
the College was not wanted, there would be no alternative but 
to close its doors, and to apply its property to some other 
purpose. Of this, however, there is no danger: it has been 
seen above that the number of students fell to as low a level as 
that at which it now stands, 13 years ago; and a recovery to the 
usual modest average may be predicted now. The question for 
the consideration of the committee is, whether any measures 
which they can recommend will have the effect of accelerating 
that recovery, and making it permanent. 


PROPOSED CHANGES. 

[One change which the committee are prepared to propose to 
the Trustees is the shortening of the course of instruction from 
five to three years, and the requirement of a satisfactory degree, 
taken at some British or Irish University, as a condition of 
entrance. Side by side with thisy however, would remain the 
soils of access to the theological course by the examination 
0 ng men over 21, now provided for by the regulations : 
while in connection with the change, it ht be desirable to 
reconsider the whole question of external scholarships. This 
measure would relieve Manchester New College of the pain and 
expense caused by the present numerous failures of its under- 

e students at the University of London: it would bring 
students to it at an when they might be expected to 
always do now the obligations 

emsélyes : it would throw, with 
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at the entrance of the theological course. But either this require- 
ment might be added, or an increased attention be given to the 
subject in each of the last three years. ] 

The committee are also of opinion that it is highly desirable 
to lay greater and ‘more definite stress on the practical training 
of the students. They are aware that they are, at the present 
time, expected to take part in Sunday school and other work of 
a like kind, and that in their theological years they are regularly 
exercised in preaching. But they cannot help expressing their 
conviction that it would be well if benevolent and religious work 


were made a regular part of the College discipline, and put upon 
the same footing as attendance upon lectures and examinations. 
They would also suggest the possibility of a short course of 
lectures, in the last theological year, which should deal with the 
practical part of a minister's life from the theoretical point of 


view, and give the student some knowledge of facts with which 
he will come into contact, and principles which he must apply : 


| soon as he enters upon the active exercise of his profession. The 


cultivation of a habit of extemporary address is, practically, a 
difficult matter, but on that account all the more worthy of 
careful consideration. And lastly, it may be a question whether 
something more might not be done to foster the specifically 
religious life of the students, not only as a necessary preparatiom 
for their future work, but as a desirable counterpoise to intel- 
lectual difficulties and hesitations which are perhaps Uispropor- 
tionately strong at their time of life and epoch of mental 
development. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Notice.—Our friends would oblige if they would hindly 
send their news paragraphs so.as to arrive never later thaw 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 
down, : 


Boston.—Last week we briefly noticed that our friends, with 
the children of the Sunday school, the whole party numbering 
over 100, had a pleasant excursion to Skegness. We are 
informed that one good friend (Mr. Baker) generously bore the 
expenses of the railway journey, while other members of the 
congregation most willingly subscribed the funds necessary 
for providing the children with luncheon and tea. 


BANBRIDGE.—The annual treat of the First Presbyterian 
Sunday School was held on Saturday last. The Rey. F. 
M‘Cammon, minister, and the Rev. H. T. Basford, missionary, 
accompanied by several members of the congregation, led the 
way to the railway station, and the place appointed, Searva 
Demesne, the residence of Temple Reilly, Esq., was safely 
reached. At twelve o’clock a plentiful supply of ham sandwiches 
and lemonade was served, after which the usual amusements 
were engaged in. Tea was served about four o'clock. After 
more amusement and strolling in the beautiful demesne, the 

arty assembled before Mr. Reilly’s house, when the Rev. F- 
{‘Cammon proposed, and the children gave, three hearty 
cheers for Mr, Reilly. The party returned home about six 
o’clock, having spent a pleasant day in the beautiful grounds. 
The Rey. J. F. Kennard, our much-esteemed and earnest 
minister at Warrenpoint, very kindly assisted the teachers and 
friends in their efforts to amuse ‘‘the little ones.” This school 
is now larger than at any period since its establishment. The 
Revs. F. M‘Cammon and H. T. Basford are assisted by am 
earnest and efficient staff of teachers. About 150 children and 
friends were present at the trip. 


DroMorE.—The usual entertainment of the scholars and 
teachers of the Sunday school connected with the First Presby- 
terian (Unitarian) Congregation took place on Thursday, and, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, the attendance, 
especially of young people, was larger than for some years past. 
Shortly after eleven o’clock service was held in the meeting 
house, after which a procession of the various classes was formed, 
and headed by the Dromore Flute Band, and accompanied by 
members of the congregation and their friends, it passed through 
the town to the grounds of Mrs. Hobart, Lagan Lodge, where 
the afternoon was spent as pleasantly as the weather would 

ermit. At six o’clock the party assembled in front of Lagan 

odge, and, after the band had played one or two airs, the Kev. 
D. Thompson said a few encouraging words, and conveyed the 
hearty thanks of all present to Mrs. Hobart for her kindness in 
granting the use of her lawn for the entertainment. The assem- 
blage then returned, and, after an address had been given’ and a 
hymn sung, refreshments were again partaken of, and shortly 
after seven o’clock the proceedings concluded. There were 
about 300 present during the day. 

Lonpon: AVONDALE Roap CHareL.—A very interesting 
meeting took place in this chapel on Tuesday evening, the occa- 
sion being the intended departure for Rome for some months of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Cox, to whom the congregation expressed itself 
indebted for services rendered. There was an exceedingly good 
attendance of members, who made up among themselves an 
admirable entertainment by music, readings, and recitations. 
“A resolution was passed expressing the thanks of the congrega- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Cox, wishing them God speed on theiz 
journey, a healthy and prosperous stay in Rome, and a safi 
return to home and friends. 

ROTHERHAM.—On Sunday last the Rev. R. Rodolph Suffielc 
preached on two special subjects, suggested by the recent British 
Association meetings at Sheffield—morning subject, ‘* Galilec 
and the Church;” evening, ‘The Joy of the Higher Rationalism.” 
There were excellent attendances, and the subjects were pre- 
sented in a most able and characteristic manner. 


WHITCHURCH: FREE CHRISTIAN CuuRCH.—On Tuesday 
the scholars and teachers of the Sunday school, to the number of 
about 140, gathered together in a field kindly lent by Mr. 
Ankers for an afternoon and evening’s enjoyment. They were 
joined by several members of the congregation, who assisted to 
promote their pleasure. Various games for the younger ones- 
Racing, jumping, sack-racing, for the senior boys, and dancing 
were engaged in, The music was supplied by the band of the 
3rd Salop R.V., by kind permission of Major Lee. Prizes of 
different value were given for proficiency in the athletic sports, 
and all received some gift before leaving, besides being supplied 
with buns and tea. ers for Mr. Ankers and all the helpers, 
and for the Rev. W, Carey Walters, terminated a very happy 
day. 
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optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
Da ‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and theis 

remedies ;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, 
street.—ADVT. : 
enue recommended,” Bradford's pe mane “ee. 

I for washing, wringing, an mong ing. Ground- 
ne eee 4d, only 32 inches ; square. Price £6. 10s., carriage 

ee, an Smal 
medals, New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 


trial free, Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silvers 
Bradford and Co,, Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—Abvr, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dowcasten.—We have been sqpinesteed this week if we 
intend to lnsertthe correspondence raised by our friend, 
the Rev, W. 8, Smith, and some members of the Don 


caster ¢ regation, We can only repeat the answer 
given to" ) GG, &." last week: “ We think this corres- 
pre lence ought never to have appeared in print,” 

ntil the West Riding Committee have fully passed 
their judgment upon the subject, we owe them our con- 
fidence and respect, and feel ourselves bound to leave 


the matter in their hands, 

On page 274, and last line of the poem on ‘' The Druid’s 
ine’ for ** Were tribal” read ** Mere tribal.” 

J. de Maine, next week, 


COMING WEEK. 

BELVAST; Mouwrvorrincen,—On Sunday evening, 
lecture by the Rev, J. J, Wright, on “ Voltaire; What 
People think of him,” 

BLACKPOOL,-—On Sunday, the Rev, A. B, Camm 
will preach 

MANCHESTER: Cross-srreer,—On Sunday morn- 
ing, at 10 90, the Rey. rooke Herford, on “ The 
Christian Value of Business Life;” in the evening, at 
6 30, the Kev. 5, A, Steinthal. 

SCARBORKOUGH,—On Sunday, at 10'45 and 7, the 
Rev, Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach, 

PENDLETON,—On Sunday morning the Rev, John 
M'Dowell will preach, and in the evening the Rev, 
Brooke Herford, 


*ROSS-STREET CHAPEL— 
On Sunday next, September 7, the Rev, BROOKE 
HERVORD will preach on ‘The Christian Value of 
Tiusiness Life,” in the Morning; and the Rev. S, A. 
STEINTHAL in the Evening. Services at 10 30 and 6 30, 


PENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH (Corner of Cross Lane,)—On Sunday 
mornin popenber 7, at 10 45, the Rev, JOHN 
McDOWYS-LL will preach ; and in the evening, at 6 30, 
the Rev, BROOKE, HERFORD, in aid of the New 
Organ Fund, All Seats Free, The Offertory, 


LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 
NOKTH SHORE,—Next Sunday the Rev. A, B. 
CAMM will preach, in the Morning on ‘ Statutes and 
Songs; or, Duty Set to Music; and inthe Evening, by 
request, re-deliver the Lecture, ‘Three Years’ Life on a 
Vabledand in the tropics.” 


CCRINGTON,—The ANNUAL 
SOIRLE will be held in the Oxford-street School, 
September sath, 1279, ‘Tea on the table at half-past 
four o'clock, Sixpence each, ADDRESSES are 
expected by the Deputation from the Manchester Sunday 
bSehool Association, and Ministers of the District, 


GCARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH .— Sunday, Sept, 7, the Rev. DENDY 


AGATEE;3-4, Morning, to 43 ** Sacrifice and Service,” 
Evening, 7 0, * The Grace of Silence,” 


B ELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER 
CHURCH, 
The following are the Subjects of the Rey, J. Q: 
WRIGHT'S LECTURES on Sunday evenings, for the 
present month: 


gth.-"' Voltaire: What people think of him,” 
i4th,—" Voltaire; What he was,” 
21st," Thomas Paine: His bad name,” 


2th," Thomas Paine; His good name,” 
Service at 7 o'clock, 


| ERBY; FRIAR GATE CHAPEL.— 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES,—On Sunday, 
September igth, the Rey, SILAS FARRINGTON, of 
Manchester, wiil preuch, Morning, 10 45; evening, 4 30. 
Collections at the close of each service, 
NITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
BOLTON ROAD, OVER DARWEN,—The 
Virst ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be held on 
Sunday, September 14th, when Two SERMONS will 
be preached by the Key, W, BINNS, of Birkenhead, 
Afternoon service at 3 03 subject of discourse, ‘‘ The 
Religion of a Free Church.” Kvening service at 6 30; 
subject of discourse, What makes life worth and not 
qworth \iving for.” 
Collections at the close of each service in aid of inci- 
eae © sponses, ‘Tea provided for strangers at a charge 
ol Od, each, 


On Monday Evening, September 15, at 7 30, Mr, 
NINNS will give a LECTURE on * Thomas oetrlyle: 
His Genius and Writings,” 

Admission Pree; no Collection. 


U NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD, 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 

The Next SESSION will be opened on Wednesday, 
September r7th, at 5 o'clock, when the ADDRESS will 
he delivered by the Missionary Tutor, the Rev, JAMES 
BLACK, M.A 

‘The attendance of friends of the Institution is invited, 

WM, GASKELL, Principal. 


i 7 NUTSFORD,—Miss Ardern’s School 
will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, on 
Monday, September ist, 


EA-SIDE EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS, Dysart House, Clevedon,— Miss E, 
Martin's PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Thursday, 
September 18th, 1879, 
*OUTHPORT,— Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewio will RE-OPEN their School for Boys on 
Thursday, September 15th. —Bingfield, Albert Road, 
WELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON, 
Miss BIDDELA, who has passed the Cambridge and 
Kensington Vxaminations, has Vacancies for ‘Three 
BOARDERS, ‘Terms, 40 to 60 guineas, 


el IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 
HOPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS, Conducted 
by Mrs, MARCUS, assisted by resident English and 
Voreign Governesses and Visiting Masters. The next 
term will begin September 19. 


rGh- SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY,—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
©, Heaviside, 1.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at @ reasonable cost, Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium; Own cow kept; building specially 
adapted, 


~ DUCATION,-—Heidelberg, Germany. 
4 The Widow of a German Physician receives in her 
family a few Young Ladies wishing to learn the German 
language and to complete their stadies: comfortable 
— ~ and epaderale bapa For addrsas and ferences 
apply to the Key, l veyrer u errace, 
yet Lane Vasi, Manchester, Gelber W, Dittmar, 
Andereon's College, Glasgow, 
H*éAi H BROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
STEAD, —The SESSION 4+ Sept. 
sath, Class for London Matriculation une 1 
‘Juolor Classes for Children under ten ec. The 
Arrangements of the school permit of some gifs being 
received with their brothers, There is a v for am 
elder Girl Student w for the London U. y 
feamioutions, or for Girton College, Cam a 
I mn aos on application to Mrs, Case, Heath Brow, 
Diipatead, *. 


ADY BARN HOUSE, FALLOW- 
FIELD,.—DAY-SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS: 
Term begins 9 a.m., Friday, 2gth August. For Little 
| Children(KIN DE RGARTEN), Monday, September rst, 
: ; ae a.m.—Prospectus on application to W, i. Herford, 
3.A. 


MEQEINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) E DMUND THOMPSON, 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on | MANUFACTURER, , CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the | (near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER, Works: 
property. the Hirer without any further payments.— | Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. ; Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
ROOKES awnp CO. (Successors to aac fe ere Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Joun Grppes),’ Agricultural aud Horticultural oo biden : one Sun Blinds of every See 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry ake ean eneCloth Rolle Pan is and repaired to 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained CIURELE BO 24 made to of der. 


Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 


a ‘ =e 
: kK NUTSFORD.—Heathside Kinder- 
yarten and Elementary School. Principal: Miss 
WALKER, late of the Kindergarten, Halifax. The 
School will RE-OPEN September 9. Vacancies for two 
boarders, weekly or resident.—Terms on application. 


“ATION “fr RM ~~ | Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Borderin 
D U CATI ON E IN GER MANY.— Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Ratt | LOCKE (& S ON “ 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wies- | ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 

ane zeny), who has 2 the ae Seer tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON | PLANOFORTES, 2 
vxamination, anc DOSSesses ne experience of severa of he y . . 
PTA eae eabedia, ponane a limited number hes stalemate res ctheniomit st Me lems ste ta seth AMERICAN ORGANS, ’ 
YOUNG LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the List Gratis. R. UMS, 
excellest College of the town, with home assistance, R PHILLIPS. & SON. ‘ 1s . aA Ph 
Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other : BOOT & SHOE MAKER, On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 


73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's Rane ae oe 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at L.O.C K E..& S.0aa 
Moderate Prices. 
—_— PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
AL ROUSERS well made from Stylish 34 AND 36, GT.“DUCIE STREET. 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed . 
from 10s. 6d. to S43 per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 


mineral springs. English and German references. For 
terms pt further particulars address as above. 

Miss WAGNER will be in London from 16th August, 
and return with pupils towards end of September.— 
Address 9, Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 


Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors, MANCHESTER. |, Patterns Free per post BROS DANDELION COFFEE 
Reames + LS Has vo 10d5 v2 os! Mdlle, H, Baret, > . 
Coteae tobe . Fraulein ey BIRMINGHAM : 15, BULL STREET BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Geog., Arithmetic, Algebra .. — Eastwood, Esq. 
Physical Science ............ W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 
History, Literature, Classics., Rev. R. Young, M.A., 
Oxford. 
Melb 35 2507 ts es.so. Si 0Vintes ne Gunton, Esq. 
Drawing.,....+++.+++++0ee00- W. H. Charpentier, Esq. 
SIGINT ors ve oa oie mere aneg AGUS. MAIUERs 
Danes dite ks vornesevoc ce DAiss DUIXOD, 
Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations, 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester, 
OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
adyantages for the say of Science, One pupil of the 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and | Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and | being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh | Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and ici 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. | beverage, containing three times the strength of ordinary { 
Patterns post = Any ——o é a, coffee. ‘ 

CLoTHinGc DeEpARTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured | N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. my 
tl, sae ar Ee | ae eyes 6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATI 

USIC, MUSIC, MUSIC.|. © MANCEESTEIe 
SELLING OFF SURPLUS STOCK in Parcels, 
20s, worth for 2s. Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American 
—— attr aay —— a let $e on | CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK’S, as Wor?THtess 
ire, Tuned, Repaired, or taken in Exchange.—Messrs. 
TURNER & SON, Deansgate, corner of Blackfriars-st. Quarries Ane OFS) Se ‘ 


RUNKS PORTMANTEAUS RMSTRONG AND RICHAR D 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, A St. Ann’s Place Manchester, siens a 


—— 


H 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s | GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTING 
Hand Bags, » liens &e. HOSIERY in great variety. ; 


; 


school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a W. MAUDE : 7 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, ae) ayaa abl pa ne oe 
culation. ‘The same gpepinin, bed recently passed with . (Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) M. TIMMIS & CO. are now 1 ' { 
ce credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal | N.B,—OrpERs AND REPAIRS Promptty ExecuTeEp. * one of the Best and Cheapest TRAV! Ge = 
gg Su eons, Tn wis he ve ae at gr by "RUNKS. ae 2 

r, Smith. sses wi continued for the or’ THE “DREAD ; ” 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For APERHANGINGS. ‘ a Fi 1 NOUGHT," ~ 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. : r8in. 2oin. 22in. 24in. —-26in. 

SCHOOL Re-OPENS on Monday, Sept. 22nd, 1879. F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 8/6 9/6 10/6 xa/- ‘jd 
SS OEE Stock an extensive variety of the newest and Also a better one, the “ DEFIANCE,” 
‘THE SOWER, excellent for distribution, choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivette 

post free to = address at 1s, 6d. per roo or 3d. buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient : arin, 2qin. 27in. 
_—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. ; 12/- r4/- 166 oe 


per dozen copies 
sLockport, 


A PRING SUNBEAMS: Hymns for the 
Sunday School and the Home, Price One Penny. 
Contains 83 hymns. 
Glasgow: William Rankin, 146, Renfield-street. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm, Whitworth, London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 


NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 
Price 1d.; in covers, 2d. 24p.. 


HE DESIGN ARGUMENT: 
A SERMON preached before the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and 
Congregations of Oldham, June xoth, 1879. By CHAs. 
C, Cor, Minister of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton. 
Manchester: John Phillips, 20, Cannon-street ; Johnson 
and Rawson, 89, Market-street. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Norfolk-street ; Smart 
and Allen, London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 


Now Ready, No. 45, for September, 
OUNG DAYS. Price One Penny; 


numerously illustrated. Contents : Whatis meant 
by a Great Man? Millie Dale; or, Who was the Thief? 
A grand, sweet Song. Chinchillas, Stories from His- 
tory: King John and Fules de Warrenne. Stories of 
Monkeys. Pincher, the railway-bell ringer. Anecdotes 
of Thomas Edwards, shoemaker and naturalist. Puzzle 
Bag, The Mission of the Bell. ee 
Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, 


Any box can be sent, carriage for 1s. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: ; ; 
wi Jebra T 
93 BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. | CURLB RY Wane fa Pes e al 


Berpers, Decorations, GoLp Moutpines, PAIn1ERS 23, SNOW HILL, BIRMIN 


VarnisHEs, &c., &c. : 
5 W ‘DO: 
NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsTastisHED 1772. CET fiat Ey 306, PEE } 


= Giilhtans Sootition aad oak ool by sedi 
Sy Ho.psworts & Sons, : ; 


recommend. it for GENERAL USE 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, bottled wine. INVALIDS, to who 
AND 


scribed, cannot have finer Wine for th 
price, however high. 

GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 

One oF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Excellent Wines at 24s. and r doze ne —. 
JAMES SMITH & CO. Wine Merchants 

eS 26, Market-street, Manchester. Aas 

Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. | 9, Lord-st., Liverpool; and 28, High-st., Bis 


-R. H. Brocxersawnk, aig ec AND 
i lity, 48s. f dozen, 
CARRIAGE AUD, HARMaSS Youths’ and Bose oe wad 


? - 

25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 7 a 

Ce rama fs ip org pesmi ve aeepaces i pte incon ne a Exhibition : 
The Imperia ton under 4 cwt., an atent Hea Rap Ante 
Carden a cwt. Drawings on application. ang donee of the IMPERCE 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial 
Elastic Soockings: and Ladies" S 
Expanders for round shoulders, 
Manchester. 


- 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system, 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 

Rochdale Road, Manchester. 
at substitution; we 


Ty P85 WM. BOGG AND SONS | the public that a 


i to Let PIANOFORTES, American | and 1s., labelled ‘ Jamrs 
continue to Chemists ; 48, T 
on.” 


- _Epps’s GLYCERINE 
effective and agreeable 
Chemists; by ot one, Dome 


Lady Residing in Paris is wishful to 
Meet with Ladies or a Married Couple to board 
and lodge: highly respectable references given and 
expected: no other lodgers and no children: French and 
English spoken,—Address B., Unitarian Herald Office. 


TO... tAldeO hp. ti) Daas 

WANTED, for Chichester, a Married Man or 
Widower, with grown-up daughter, for entire bespoke 
tailoring trade, to live on the premises rent and taxes 
free.—Apply, rere photograph, stating age, salary, 
experience, and any other particulars, to Owen Harries, 
ailor, Landport. 


Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase, Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from xos. — 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value eee 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: NOTI CE. ee es 


45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. The UNITARIA EE ia np 


post from the Office, to all parts 
| teh a oa = & '& O.,| Kingdom, at the following charg 
6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, Uh 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 

without Board: very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 

ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 

ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 

bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central position: near_chapel.—12, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea),—MISS Wwoob. 


B UX TON.—Comfortable Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON, Terms Moderate. 


APANESE CURTAINS, 25. 3d., 38. 34:, 48-7 68-) 7S- 
8 125. 248, and 30s, et pair A WASHSTAND 
e walls behind washstan 
1% d., and is. 6d. each; ROO 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES. LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Pa Han, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern es of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 
aa ee 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 


keys: ior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years 
SE On on SIXTEEN OUINEAS. |. vicah 
M & 00, Rae a02:) shoei 


Bracxroot—Cuanyine House 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Prorrietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. 


FoR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


pa raeehaentrtitintate Bet ccin! eatinista VADER 
54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab, 1851. 


W. Taytor, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 


A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, - | Pri 
Walnut’ Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, ||. Grose or, ovsaite Opn Manchester. | Tere 


ee 
ITCHELL AND CO,, 


NO FN ad go 
1sHiInG TACKLE, wn wae | 
aR EPSP RGR! 


H. WYNDHA 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to MANCHESTER. 


js ee All the Newest Impro paycmaet Bee ; 
FRENCH AND ENGLIS RSETS, | ———— 


WAREHOUSE, 50, ST,. MANCH 


EDITED BY 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


In connection with the undoubted increase in busi- 
ness in America it is reported that the degree of D.D. 
‘has been conferred upon sixty-five ministers this 
‘summer by the various colleges. 


Time has laid his hand gently on “the sage of 
Chelsea.” Although past the four score years, Mr. 
Carlyle is at present taking long walks through familiar 
glades, and drinking in draughts of the air of his 
mative county, Dumfries, with the result that he is as 
— and hearty as friends and admirers could wish 

im. 


Our friends will be pleased to hear that the Rev. A. 
Hood, formerly of Devonport, has benefited even more 
‘by his stay at Dartmoor during the summer than by 
his wintering in Davos; and that the doctor has just 
given him a most excellent report. It is now hoped 
that next winter spent in the South of France will 
enable him to take duty again. 


Mr. George J. Romanes writes in the Wineteenth 
Century a suggestive essay on the subject of 
“Recreation.” Among other things he argues 
strongly for a more systematic and enlightened atten- 
tion to the physical culture of girls and women, and 
he insists upon the recreative power of pleasant and 
happy emotions, a point carefully to be noted in its 
bearing upon the welfare of men, women, and children. 
He advocates also the opening of museums and picture 
galleries on Sundays. 


__ The paper of the September number of the Corn- 

_#ill is on Bishop Atterbury. The writer draws a 

_ skilful portrait, bringing into prominence especially 
-Atterbury’s fine human affections. One is glad to 
have that dwelt upon, because politically and, by infer- 
-ence in his case, morally, the man was a scamp. But 
we are rather tired of reading, over and over again, 
‘that a man must be judged “from the standpoint of 
his age, and not of ours.” This has got to be an utterly 
false commonplace. Is nobody ever to rise above his 
age, or go beyond it? Are great men especially—and 

Att was a great man—always to succumb to its 
wices, and then always to be apologised for? 


The people of the Isle of Man are taking up the 
Burials subject in a spirit which promises the best 
‘results, and which supplies a severe condemnation of 
‘the compromising policy of the House of Commons. 
A meeting of the parishioners of Bradden—the most 
_ important ecclesiastical district in the island—has just 
been held to consider certain questions in connection 
with the cemetery and the present provision for inter- 

eys 


ae attended by the chief insular judge 


| 


water), several members of the House 


in the churchyard was opened 
ssion, and it was unanimously agreed that 
lation a view of supplying additional 
d shall be based ‘upon the principle of 
c s being permitted to be buried accord- 
Teligious rites of those bodies to 
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in their approaching consideration of the bill dealing 
with the subject, so that before long the Manx Legis- 
lature will have settled the question upon the only 
basis on which satisfaction is possible, namely, by con- 
ceding to Nonconformists the right to bury their dead 
in their own way. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook is corrected again. The 
Guardian recently stated, on the authority of the 
Daily News, that “an American scholar and divine,” 
Rey. Joseph Cook, derives the term “Bathybius,” which 
formed the staple of Dr. Allman’s address at Sheffield, 
“from two Greek words signifying ‘deep’ and ‘the 
sea.”” “A, R. W.,” in an amusing note to the 
Guardian, writes :—“This ingenious piece of etymology 
reminds one irresistibly of the learned showman’s 
derivation of ‘Hippopotamus’ (‘a hamphibilious 
hanimal, as can’t live on the land and as dies in the 
water’) ‘from two Greek words, ios, a river, and 
wétapos a horse—wherein the good man, by a quite 
unintentional application of the derepov mpdrepov 
literally put, if not ‘the ca77,.at least ‘the river’ before 
‘the horse.’ It is to be hoped that this erudite 
American’s divinity is sounder than his scholarship, or 
it says very little for the training at Vale or Harvard 
University !_ ‘Every fourth-form schoolboy ought to 
know’ that our newfangled friend, the ‘ Bathybian,’ 
derives his appellation from Bafis, deep, and Bios, 
life ; from the fact of his passing his life, such as it is, 
with ‘many a gem of purest ray serene,’ in ‘the dark 
unfathomed depths of ocean;’ whence he only comes 
up now and then, to help certain ‘minute philosophers’ 
to prove that, instead of being ‘created in the image 
of God,’ they are ignobly descended from apes or 
ascidians, or now—‘ beneath the depth a lower deep 
still’—from ‘Bathybian Protoplasm!’ ‘These be thy 
gods, O Israel.’” 


In several parts of England the lectures of Dr. Tal- 
mage will leave behind some not very pleasant memories, 
and the lecturer himself will be remembered as having 
a keen regard to the making of money by the re-delivery 
of one or two lectures which were pretty well worn 
before their author crossed the Atlantic with his pre- 
cious and well-thumbed MSS. The Hampshire Tele- 
graph reports as to the oration at Southsea:— 


Dr. Talmage would not lecture for less than £100, and £10 
was demanded by way of a deposit and duly paid. On the after- 
noon of the lecture the agent in advance, as we suppose he may 
be called, requested the £90 balance to be at once paid down. 
It was represented that the committee had not this amount in 
hand, and that it would be inconvenient to comply so promptly 
with the request, when the agent replied to the effect that in that 
case Dr. Talmage would take the 6 45 train to Brighton. Of 
course, after this the £90 was procured and handed over. As 
the total receipts did not exceed £60, while the other expenses 
connected with the lecture amounted to about £20, the com- 
mittee lost altogether £60 by their too enterprising spirit. After 
the lecture the facts of the case were stated to Dr. Talmage him- 
self, who promised to communicate with the committee, but up 
to the present time he has not done so. 


The Birmingham correspondent of the Znglish Inde- 


pendent writes :— 


It is to be hoped that others have fared better, financially, in 

their rage for sensationalism than one of our neighbouring towns 
has done. Dr. Talmage was advertised in the most extravagant 
terms the other week, and invitations were sent far and wide 
exhorting us to hear ‘‘ the greatest orator and preacher in the 
world.” The committee by whom this Transatlantic wonder was 
engaged are now collecting subscriptions to clear off a deficit of 
over £60, 
At Burnley there is a loss of “£50 on the lecture, Dr. 
Talmage’s engagement being for £100. The lecture 
was got up by a number of working men in aid of a 
new United Free Church chapel; and Mr. Leonard 
Clement (Congregationalist), appealed to the lecturer 
to consider the position of these working men, whose 
zeal had exceeded their discretion. The Doctor said 
he had lectured according to engagement, and as to 
finances, he had nothing to do with that. The appeal 
and the reply were given before the whole audience. 
Dr. ‘Talmage has evidently made his mark among and 
upon his admirers. 


Mr. T. B. Potter is receiving in New York the 
hearty greeting which he well deserves from Americans, 
and in return has been giving his friends’ there some 
excellent and timely advice on the subject of Free 
Trade which it does them honour to have listened to 
with serious attention, as the following extract from the 
New York Mail will show. Referring to Mr. Potter’s 
suggestions as “enough for volumes of controversy and 
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dissertation,” it says:—“They are not the aggressive 
dogmas of a doctrinaire who wants to urge theories, 
but the utterances of a practical political economist 
who respects even the prejudices of his opponents and 
who seeks practical results by practical methods. This 
sort of talk derives it force and acceptability from the 
record of the man who is back of it. There are not 
many prominent Englishmen who would be believed 
in making the declaration that he would like to see 
our ocean commerce restored, but Mr. Potter’s record 
as our champion, as a broad-minded statesman and as 
an admirer of America, puts him in a position where 
his sincerity cannot be doubted. The England that 
Mr. Potter represents is not the England against whom 
were raised the prejudices that have bulwarked hostile 
prohibitory tariffs. It is the England which is rising 
out of the ruins of decaying feudalism and landholding 
monopoly, and whose sympathies are identical or 
allied with our own.” 


The Rey. David Macrae, of Gourock, preached twice 
last Sunday in Dundee. In the forenoon in Wallace- 
town Established Church to about 1500 persons from 
Acts xxil., 22-23. He spoke on the narrowness of 
ecclesiasticism. To-day, he said, as in Paul’s day, 
there wasa Judaistictheology, narrow, bigoted, exclusive, 
that needed to be exposed and fought against; a 
theology that distorted the character and misinterpreted 
the revealed purposes of God, and made His word of 
none effect through its traditions. In the evening Mr. 
Macrae preached to about 2500 persons in St David’s 
Established Church, from Matthew xxii, 37. He 
spoke of the love of God to man and the love of man 
to God, remarking that that Church was the truest that 
taught man to love Ged and one another, and that 
creed was the best that delivered men from false views 
and a slavish terror of God and cruel illwill and 
uncharitableness among themselves. Arrangements 
have been all but completed for Mr. Macrae delivering 
a lecture in the Drill Hall, Paisley, early in November 
on “Eternal Punishment.” The Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in the Mew York Christian Union, referring 
to the case of Mr. Macrae, says:—“To be cut off 
from life-long affiliation and branded as unworthy of 
office ina Christian Church as a preacher of the Gospel 
is not the small martyrdom that it is sometimes 
represented to be; but, large or little Mr. Macrae’s 
martyrdom will do more for the final establishment of 
truth respecting the future than a life of preaching 
could do, for it will stimulate inquiry into the teaching 
of Scripture; and, whatever synods and associations 
may say, the Scripture will be made the final test of 
every doctrine. 


Last Friday being the anniversary of the death of 
Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism, a service ° 
was held at the Positivist Chapel, Lamb’s Conduit 
Passage, Holborn, London, when an address was 
delivered by Dr. Richard Congreve. The attendance 
was not quite so large as on previous occasions, which 
was probably due to the dissatisfaction caused among 
a section of the London Positivists at an attempt 
made not long since to introduce a liturgy into the 
Positivist service. In his address Dr. Congreve dwelt 
on the nature of Positivism, which he said, although 
not making many converts now, was yet destined 
to become universally accepted at a later period of 
our Civilisation. He maintained that Positivism was 
essentially a devotional religion, because it inculcated 
religious culture apart from morality or right action. 
The new religion appealed, not to the intellect, but to 
the heart and feelings. It was pre-eminently the 
religion of woman, because it was based on tenderness 
and sympathy. For this reason Comte had been 
justly called “the sympathetic philosopher.” As a 
proof that Comte was in accord with such of his 
predecessors as had insisted on the necessity of 
religious culture, he pointed to the fact that the founder 
of Positivism recommended above all things that his. 
followers should study the Jmitation of Thomas 
4 Kempis, a work the spirit of which was self-discipline. 
Having read some extracts from the works of Comte 
explanatory of Positivism, Dr. Congreve concluded by 
inviting |his audience to a mental act of communion. 
with the spirit of the illustrious founder of the religion 
of humanity. ‘This was followed by the blessing, given 
according to the Positivist formula, and the service 
terminated. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


WHAT MATTERS? 
FROM THE SWEDISH. 

Ir matters little where I was born, 

Or if my parents were rich or poor ; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure, 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 

It matters much ! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin, and care ; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare. 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much ! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land, or on the sea,— 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving touch 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much ! 


—New England Journal of Education. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
(S. F.’s Letter ‘‘ From England,” in the Christian Register of 
August 16th.) 

WE are nothing if not a fighting nation. People call 
us a nation of shopkeepers, but our character is that o 

the bull and the bull-dog—to toss with horns, to hold 
and tear with teeth. More fundamental than our 
trading is our fighting. Without it we could no nothing. 
To us Christianity must be true, and the Book sweet 
to kiss because it is written—yea, printed too—I 
came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” That 
is practical Christianity. That is common-sense. That 
is inspiration. . Not all the seraphic doctors and méaly- 
mouthed peace societies can explain that bright, par- 
ticular gleam of gospel light away. The sword.of 
Christ! Yes; that’s what we live by!. The sword is a 
very elastic term with us. It means torpedoes, by 
which we sanctify now so much of the waters of the 
seas. It means our dear little Woolwich babies. It 
means all sorts of breech loaders. It means standing 
armies, and all the good they do. It means all the 
brave Christian armour of our flesh and spirit in the 
year of our Lord the eighteen hundred and seventy- 
ninth. By it we are always able to shed other people’s 
blood for the remission of their sins. With the 
incidental spoiling of their sinful goods we manage to 
beautify the many mansions of our English house. 
We don’t say much about our incidental beautifying. 
We say nothing whatever about our incidental demoral- 
isation. We simply advertise that we are carrying 
Christ in his English or fighting form to the admiration 
of the heathen in all the weak ends of the earth. With 
that same sword-faith—which is so reprehensible in 
Mohammedans—we are making it manifest that we 
have the mind and the spirit of Christ! We are bent 
upon righteousness and assurance for ever; and that is 
why we are such a zealously fighting nation. Doubt 
it if you dare! 

The typefpersists in obscure and lowly manifestations. 
A curious illustration of this persistence we have in 
the Salvation Army, whose barracks are now to be 
found, and whose regiments are quartered, in many of 
our most noted towns. Here in Manchester, every 
day, you may hear the roll of its stirring drum: and 
the footfall of its Salvation feet. Its advent here is 
comparatively recent, and we cannot say that its 
recruiting is very successful as yet. About the end of 
last March, one of the captains of this army, the son 
of its great general, came to Manchester and leased a 
large building capable of holding perhaps two thousand 
persons—leased it, we are informed, for seven years. 
The object of this lease was to secure the place as a 
centre, whence to lay a seven years’ siege against 
Beelzebub. The city was sown with little handbills, 
that on a certain Sunday the great campaign would 
begin in Manchester, under the command of “ Capt. 
Booth, with his Hallelujah Fiddle.” He would be 
assisted by “Happy Joe, from Sheffield,” “Shaker 
Bill, from Blackburn,” “Salt Ted, who swallowed 
three homes,” and by a “ Band of Hallelujah Lasses,” 
To add to the attractiveness of the siege, “the Cham- 
pion Pigeon Flyer and the Champion—Wrestler of 
Over Darwen” would be present, “ accompanied with 
the Hallelujah Brass Band, who will Play and Speak 
for God.” The campaign was to be entered upon 
vigorously ; four bombardments of Satan on Sunday, 
at seven and eleven a.m., and at three and seven p.m., 
and also at eight o’clock every night in the week; a 
military programme which, we believe, has been 
adhered to since March 23rd up to present date. 

‘To recruit for this salvation siege, Capt. Booth, with 
his Hallelujah Brass Band, and his Hallelujah Band 
of Singing Lasses, and all his company of active 
subordinates, began to parade the streets and call 
attention to the holy war. Of course an innumerable 
crowd of wretched humanity attended this zealous 
demonstration, Thoroughfares were thronged and 
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| choked. The police regulations of the districts were 
‘upset. “The force of policemen had to be strengthened, 
and authorities temporal were brought to the test by 
this new spiritual demonstration. Either one must 
yield or the other. The police insisted that. streets 
must be kept clear; the little company insisted that 
souls for the Lord were of infinitely more consequence 
than cleared streets, and drummed and sang, and 
shouted defiance at her Imperial Majesty’s Manchester 
police. ‘Thus outwardly began the siege to the Prince 
of the House of Badness in this city of merchant 
princes and of unspeakable destitution and degradation. 

The municipal authorities dealt as wisely as they 
could with the detachment of the Salvation Army. 
They did not wish to interfere with any moyement 
evangelical and orthodox, however strange and unfa- 
miliar its features. They did not desire to lay them- 
selves open to the charge of religious persecution. 
But either they must obey orders, or disobey; and the 
orders were to keep the streets clear. Capt. Booth 
and his company, with orders from highest conviction, 
refused to be cleared, and so were arrested and fined. 
This began to give them rank among those who have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and called 
attentive, deepened sympathy. The fines were paid— 
several times; but the Hallelujah Band played not the 
less; the Hallelujah Lasses sang not within doors; 
the crowds were still collected to hear preaching and 
praying in the streets. So Capt. Booth was thrown 
into prison, and is there, we believe, even as we write. 
His faithful followers, however, keep their songs and 
exhortations and marchings about for new recruits still 
prominently before us. This cost had all been counted 
upon beforehand ; and the “wiles of their adversary ” 
can neither overthrow nor intimidate them. They are 
quite prepared to glory in their tribulations. 

This Salvation Army has its stations in all parts of the 
kingdom. It is a thoroughly well-organised affair, and 
all under the command of Gen. Booth,—the father of 
the Capt. Booth, who, for conscience’ sake, now lies 
in our city prison. This Gen. Booth, and his wife, 
Mrs. Gen. Booth, are both in downright earnest. 
They, and all their captains, many of whom are their 
own sons, know what they want to do, know how they 
can do it, and, having made up their minds to take 
consequences, go ahead toward what they believe to 
be higher consequences. They are bent upon a 
ministry of ignorance to the ignorant, and have for 
that purpose about the best-organised enthusiasm out. 
They trust never to be “crippled with a college, a 
theological seminary, a mutual improvement society, 
or.a singing class.” Not in the least will they ever ape 
the ordinary Christian ministry. In one of their books 
they state that they wish to see “blackguards turned 
into preachers.” That this can be done, they prove 
by appeal to their own experience in doing it; thus: 
“We have again and agajn sent a man, who could not 
parse a sentence to save his life, into a large town, and, 
simply trusting in the power of the Holy Ghost to 
speak the grand old gospel of Christ through his lips,” 
he has gathered congregations, “led hundreds of 
sinners to Jesus,” and established there an outpost of 
the great Salvation Army. Gen. Booth knows the 
value of financial calculations. Money is not wanting 
to the poor blackguard turned preacher without the 
ordeal of a parsing examination. His pay is secure. 
“This,” says the official book before us, “is a tower of 
strength to the man; he feels that he is sent to carry 
out a certain .programme, and that in any difficulty or 
emergency he can fall back for support on those 
behind him, and in whose generalship and experience 
he has the greatest confidence. Thus we are enabled 
to use men who, left to themselves, would be com- 
paratively powerlessand unsuccessful. Whatcanprevent 
our overrunning the whole kingdom for our Divine 
Master? See, we have got an organisation managed 
upon the simple, business-like principles of a railway, 
with all the cohesion and co-operative force of trades- 
union, formed of people whose devotion, determination, 
and confidence at least equal that of the Jesuits. We 
have nothing to lose. Hinder us, nobody can.” 

As you may judge from these quotations, the 
Salvation Army has already its literature, in both prose 
and verse. The prose is, for the most part, history, 
and the poetry hymns, Some of these latter are 
peculiar, both in substance and in metre. Take this:— 

‘* We shall see the Judge descending 

On that great day, 


While the heavenly music 

Sounds sweetly through the air. 
We shall hear the thunder rolling, 
We shall see the Saviour coming, 
We shall see our parents coming, 
. We shall see our children coming, 
Then repentance will be useless, 
For there will be no pardon.” 


Here isa good long-metre verse :— 


‘Praise God for what He’s done for me: 
Once I was blind, but 
_I on the brink of ruin 


Glory to God, I’m out of hell !” ee 


development of our y intellect:— 
‘The line to heaven by Christ was laid 
With heavenly trite teeicalie seen atetay 
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From earth to heaven the line extends, 
To life eternal, where it ends. 


Repentance is the station then 
Where passengers are taken in; 
The Bible is the engineer, 

Tt points the way to heaven so clear, 


**Tn first and second, and third class, 
Repentance, faith, and holiness; 

You must the way to glory gain. 

Or you with Christ can never reign.” 


But perhaps the most remarkable hymn in the | 
Salvation Army’s collection is this :— ~ f 
‘* The devil and me, we can’t agree, 
I hate him and he hates me; 


He had me once, but he let me go, 
He wants me again, but I don’t mean to go. 


‘* The publicans are crying out ; 
Because the Mission is going about, ‘ | 
But still about we mean to go, _ 
And rout the devil and every foe. 


‘* My old companions, fare you well, 

I will not go with you to hell; 

My new companions are so kind, 

I’ve left the world and the devil behind.” 


Such hymns have the merit of not demanding too 
much spiritual experience of those who use them. 
They are not pitched upon too high and saint-like a 
key, like many of the hymns.sung by congregations of 
very proper sinners. ‘They certainly come down from 
heaven, within reach of this army now marching on 
Christian earth. 

A few nights ago we attended, at the Manchester 
barracks, one of the eight o’clock week-night meetings. 
Fifteen or sixteen hundred were present, we thought. 
The roughest lot we ever saw—the lowest of the low— 
the brutalest of the brutal. High on a pulpit platform 
sat a dozen Hallelujah Lasses, singing the songs of this 
Zion—singing them as wanted. Capt. Booth was 
enduring the mild martyrdom of this age in prison; — 
but his lieutenants, corporals, &c., were all at their 
places—some about eighteen years of age, the oldest — 

The order seemed — 


not more than twenty-two or three, 
to be, amid unspeakable disorder, three-minute 
and exhortations, with an outburst from the 
Lasses between. The speaking was in r 
consequent, a jumble and a jargon ; and yet it 
to convey the impression that these young 
“programme to carry out,” that they were 1 
business of carrying it out, and that no’ 
vent their doing it. This is a specimen of 
from a young man of nineteen: “Oh! 
friends! we must all do our duty. I am 
mine. We are here to-night, but to-mon 
may all be in our coffins. Who knows? 
say you did your duty to-night if you. y 
coffin to-morrow night? Oh! I shall be 
that I did my duty. I shall be able to say 
here and warned you. What will you 
have done my duty! Oh! oh oh!” Heret 
whistlings, and screechings, and profane ej 
of the roughs, which were quite ns 
were interrupted by the uplifted voices of 1 
Then another began to harangue the ; 
disturbance and uproar began on all hand 
of panic seized upon the more peaceable 
audience. Everybody rose from the seats. 
and corporals collared real or imagii 
Confusion became utterly confounded. 
eyed woman came near and confided to us: 
wickedness of this city! God destr So 
Gomorrah, and He'll do it again! Ww. 
evidently wanted it done quickly. * 
growing more dangerous, we, with a lady 
allowed to make our exit by a back way, 
Hallelujah Platform. Outside we found a | 
of police, who had closed the front doors t 
mob of a thousand or fifteen hundred from rt 
Thus marches the Salvation Army. We 
leave it without the reflection that if we 
have a zeal according to knowledge lik 
according to the rudest ignorance, there 
much hope for the human life of ; 
wretched world. But knowledge tht 
and. takes out of most of those who p 
humanest, the divinely helpful spirit that e 
were not made a bit happier by a eflectic 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ROWLAND HILL: A LIFE STORY FOR 
OUR CHILDREN. 
ON Wednesday, August 27th, full of years and full of 
honour, Sir Rowland Hill, the originator of the present 
penny postage system, passed away. Few greater bene- 
factors of mankind ever lived! 
is deeply interesting, beginning, as it does, in earliest 
childhood. Rowland Hill was one of eight children, the 
third of a lively, happy, intelligent group of sons and 
daughters, born to Thomas Wright Hill, at Kidderminister, 
on December 3rd, 1795, of ancient origin.. The trouble 
of the times (those of the French revolution), had brought 
_ the family low, and the Hills were poor, very poor, eating 
very frugal meals, and taking nothing but simple water 
with those meals. 

Yet there was plenty of life and chat round that very 
modest board, for all the young Hills were sure that they 
were sent into the world for some good purpose, and the 
question often discussed among them was in what 
particular way were they to benefit mankind? Rowland, 
as alittle fellow, was a great reader of Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales, and fully determined to follow in the path she so 
frequently traced out of honest work and consequent 
success. So we may fancy his small voice joining in the 
discussion with a not uncertain ring. Plans innumerable 
were made by these eager children for the good of the 
great world around them, and if they lived to smile at the 
wildness of some of them, at any rate they could feel that 
their aim had-always been high and noble. 

The young Hills took after their father in this building 
up of good intentions. He wasa man of an eager, upright, 
and daring nature, full of theories and schemes; but it 
was to his mother that Rowland owed the practical 
industry and dogged perseverance which enabled him to 
carry out his designs in after life. 

Mrs. Hill was anxious that her boys and girls should 
not sink below the sphere in which they were born through 
poverty, and when the children began to cluster thickly 

nd her, she induced her husband to set up a school for 

aeir support and education. She would talk over this 
_ plan with Rowland and his brothers as if they were grown 
- men, and the little lads with sober faces would weigh the 
_ matter, and look at it in every light, finally giving it their 


] Tt seemed their best. way of making money, and how 
. poor they were at this crisis may be best appreciated by 
_ Spee that Mrs. Hill was afraid to see the postman 


aching the house, lest there should not be money 
enough to pay for a letter. 
ae At eleven years of age Rowland gave up his place as a 
_ scholar in his father’s school, to act as teacher, and all the 
Epes e boy with his brothers and sisters had domestic 
> perform, real hard hand work! Yet in the 
boys were never too tired to take up this or 
ed branch of their own education, and try to 
by themselves. 
Ez e brave, far-seeing father had inspired them all with 
' the desire to be something good in the world, to do some- 


thing. 


Six boys, they all held together, helping each other up 

the ladder of life, consulting and advising among them- 
loving as they were daring. 

d and his elder brother, Matthew, soon found 

though the father was in many points admirable 

yveable, he was not altogether wise, and despite the 

care and caution of the toiling mother, debt had already 

1 Degu n to fetter the busy household. ; 

nust be remedied; as quite a young lad Matthew 

of the account book, determined to understand 

r thoroughly, and to clear off his father’s debts ; 


creditors in full. 

Rowland was working as hard in the school; 
the plans designed round the boyish break- 
e might well be put into action. Seventy years 
was the only inducement to learning, and the 
j fully convinced that they could establish 
a nd better system in their school at Hazlewood, 


2, there was to be no flogging, and yet there 
to ce. How was this to be secured? 
land, was so tremendously in 
boys with him; they would do 
x conduct he had other 


The story of his career | 


r resolve, before long he had the joy of 
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brought any charge against him, he had a right to be 
tried by a jury of his own schoolfellows. 

Then, again, the elder boys were elected into a sort of 
parliament, which, with the help of the masters, ruled the 
school. 

It was an odd system, and it had the fault of making 
the boys too old. They were thinking and judging when 
they should ‘have been playing cricket and leap-frog. 
Still the aim was good, and there is no doubt that this 
large school exercised a beneficial effect on the education 
of the day. Boys, at least, were taught to guide their 
ways by the light of duty instead of fear. 

n after days Rowland was wont to say that his school 
was governed by too many laws, and to add with a smile 


ever be his little faults or mistakes. 


and body and spirit alike craved rest and change. 


holiday of some length, sorely needed by his tired frame, 
he began to cast about him for some other work, a little 
wider in sphere than teaching. 

Yet the schoolmaster had been no unknown character 
in the world, he had always taken an interest in public 
“ct and many useful schemes owed their origin to 

im. 

His first post in the world without, after giving up his 
school, was that of secretary to a society for colonising 
Australia. This work, however, did not entirely fill up 
his time; and now he began in his leisure hours, assisted 
by his second brother, Edwin, to devote himself to the 
invention of a printing machine of a superior excellence. 

Rowland had early displayed an inventive genius in such 
matters. Asa child of four he had constructed a water- 
wheel, which, rudely made, yet worked to the little lad’s 
great delight. At the age of twelve he steadily laboured 
at an electrical machine, which great work reached per- 
fection after a space of eighteen months. He was also 
sole constructor of the school theatre—he was at once 
carpenter, painter, and designer of it. The school-house 
itself, too, owed its origin to him—-he was both architect 
and clerk of the works. 

But now the time had come for his one great work—the 
work with which his name will ever be connected, while 
schoolmaster, coloniser, and mechanic fade into the back- 
ground. 

That high-priced letter frightening poor Mrs. Hill, with 
her scanty purse, still troubled the grown man’s thoughts 
as much as it had distressed the boy’s. ; 

The postal system of the land needed reform, and Row- 
land Hill could do it. Sothe printing press was put on one 
side, cherished project as it was, and the reformer applied 
his whole energy to the new scheme which began to dawn 
in his soul. 

There were 11,000 parishes in England and Wales, and 
only 3,000 post-offices. A letter from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don cost Is. 1!4d., and all other charges were proportion- 
ally great. Weight was.not taken into account. A letter, 
however light, containing the tiniest enclosure, was charged 
double postage. Such were some of the evils to be 
remedied. 

The privilege of franking letters, accorded to Members 
of Parliament, benefited the rich and their friends; but the 
poor man separated from his family was utterly helpless, 
he could not afford to send a letter home. 

It was a hard case. But Rowland Hill did not look at 
it alone from the pitiful side, he studied it in all lights, and 
discovered that of all taxes the letter-tax was the most 
defective, the post-office system the most ignorant and 
unsuitable to the needs of the kingdom. 

And then the idea assumed form in his mind that one 
uniform rate of penny postage all over the British Isles, 
would be found to pay. He said so, declaring as the 
result of his research into post-office statistics, that the 
travelling cost of a letter from London to Edinburgh was 
but the thirty-sixth part of a penny. 

Perhaps the main objection to the working out of Row- 
land Hill’s plans might be traced to the fact that the entire 
system of letter paying had to be changed. Whereas in 
those expensive days the receiver always paid for his 
letter, now the sender must doso. The idea had to find 
its way home to people’s minds; they took a little time to 
get used to it. But the enormous benefit of a small and 
universal rate of postage soon brought them round to Mr. 
Hill’s views, and the country was soon on his side, the 
press following, and only the old post-office authorities 
setting up their backs at the reformer. 

In spite of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, however, Rowland Hill 
pushed on, and penny postage was actually established on 
January 10, 1840, a day since kept as one of jubilee by 
the persevering and now triumphant worker. 

But there was yet much to be done in the carrying out of 
detail, and the improvement of the whole postage system. 
The Government offered Mr. Hill £500 a-year for two 
years to engage in the task. It was a pitiful offer, and 
Mr. Hill refused it with dignity. He would, if needs be, 
work without salary, but rank his labours so meanly, never! 

The salary was now raised to £1,500 a year by a justly- 
ashamed Ministry, and Rowland Hill accepted a post most 
laborious and most perplexing. 

He had no power given him over the post-office, he 
could only ask them to adopt his improvements; and so 
his progress was naturally slow. 

e two years went by, and a ch ) 
took his appointment from him, So useful a public servant 
dismissed aroused the feeling of the country. A national 


first | testimonial of a cheque for £13,000 was presented to him 
of | at a public dinner. - . 
| _ And now for a while he worked in other grooves, organi- 

i ins, and becoming director 


e of Government 
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on improvement. The Queen made the deservedly lucky 
man a K.C.B. Work went on and on, till years and fail- 
ing strength induced him to tender his resignation of office. 

The Queen sent a gracious message to the House of 
Commons regarding a grant to the retiring man, and 
shortly after Sir Rowland Hill found himself in possession 
of a sum of £20,000 voted by the House, besides his full 
salary of £2,000 a-year for life. 

In his not young days he had been wont to cry down 
titles and pensions, he declared, with a smile; but now, a 
wiser and calmer man, he gladly accepted them as the due 
expression of gratitude from a grateful nation to a servant 
grown grey in its service. 

More and more honours made bright his latter days. He 


that zow he should hesitate to send a son of his to it. | was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, the University 


But at the time he threw his whole honest heart and soul ) 
into it, and boys will flourish under such a master, what- | 


of Oxford gave him the degree of D.C.L., and but the other 
day the City of London presented him with its freedom. 
The eager, energetic labourer was now old and feeble, 


Hard work after a time began, however, to tell on | but tears of joy streamed down his face at this last attempt 
Rowland Hill; he was now thirty, for nineteen years he | to do him honour, and to his son the failing man deputed 
had laboured day and almost night in his beloved school, | the task of thanks to his grateful countrymen, 

His | 
brother Arthur took the school off his hands, and after a/| the aged man passed away the other day, a loving wife 


In his own pleasant dwelling on the skirts of London 


and affectionate children at his bedside. 

No household in all this busy land but what paused in 
its work next day to note the circumstance. “ Rowland 
Hill is gone. We all owe him a debt of gratitude.” 

The Zzmes thus concludes a biographical notice of Sir 
Rowland Hill, extending over four columns :—“ It is not 
easy to give any clear notion of the results of his great 
scheme. We can state that about 106 millions of charge- 
able letters and newspapers were sent through the Post 
Office in 1839, and’ that 1,478 millions were sent last year. 
But the mind cannot grasp such numbers as these. 
Something more is understood when we are told that in 
1839 the average number of letters per head was 3, and 
that last year it was 32. If, however, we would rightly 
understand all that he has done for his fellow-men, we 
must remember that every civilised country in the world 
has more or less adopted his plan; that communication 
has been made so certain, so rapid, and so cheap that the 
distant traveller, the emigrant—nay, even the exile—feels 
that those whom he has left behind him in his old home 
are in one way still very near to him. Sir Rowland Hill 
has, indeed, done almost more than any other single man 
to bind the nations together and to make the whole world 
kin. He was married in 1827 to the eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Joseph Pearson, of Wolverhampton, by whom 
he had four children—one son and three daughters. He 
and his future wife had in their childhood been play- 
fellows together. He was in his old age never weary of 
owning how much he owed to the tender devotion of his 
wife during the years of their long and happy wedded 
life. She survives him, comforted and supported, we 
trust, in her affliction by the knowledge that her husband 
conferred a signal benefit on mankind and will live in the 
grateful memory of his countrymen.” f 

Sir Rowland Hill was buried on Thursday, Sept. 4 
at Westminster Abbey. 


On Sunday afternoon last the lesson of the life of Sir 
Rowland Hill, was the subject of a memorial sermon 
preachedin Westminister Abbey by the Canon inresidence, 
the Rev. R. Duckworth. The discourse was founded on 
Hebrews vi., 1. In the course of his sermon Canon Duck- 
worth said :—My hearers may look round these walls and 
mark the names in which we glory most. They are those 
of men who were consumed with desire to leave this 
world somehow better than they found it, and who saw 
their way to winning some new gift of truth or liberty or 
happiness for their fellow-men. This is the claim to 
honour of the heroes, the patriots, the discoverers com- 
memorated here, that in some department of human 
activity they took a stride towards perfection beyond the 
reach of common men. Rightly, therefore, was a resting 
place here assigned three days ago to the public benefactor 
who has conferred upon his countrymen, and through 
them upon mankind, a blessing so long familiar and so 
constantly enjoyed that we seldom pause to measure its 
greatness. His departure seems to wake us up suddenly 
to the magnitude of the debt we owe to him. A whole 
generation has passed away since that remarkable man, 
in the maiden days of our Sovereign, won his famous 
triumph over official fears and obstructions, and by one 
measure revolutionised the social intercourse of the world. 
It is not often, we may be sure, that an enduring service 
is rendered to mankind by accident. And the blessing 
immortally associated with the name of Rowland Hill was 
not the fruit of a casual happy thought. It was the 
achievement of a nature that had been right nobly trained. 
It emanated from a home conspicuous for plain living and 
original thinking, where not only was each member of the 
family taught to make the wéll-being of the rest his chief 
concern, but to form a high ideal of his life’s work, to look 
beyond the little sphere of kindred, and to fit himself to 
do something outside in the great world for the comfort 
and happiness of his fellow-men, 


MANCHESTER.—The Rev. Brooke Herford’s last sermons 
before leaving for Chicago were preached on Sunday last. In the 
morning, at Cross-street Chapel, when there was a large con- 
gregation, his subject was ‘“‘The Christian Value of Business 
Life.” Taking his text from Proverbs he preached a capital 
sermon. At the close many very hearty greetings were 
exchanged.—In the evening, although the weather had been wet 
all the afternoon, and there was a downpour just before the ser- 
vice, the Pendleton chapel was filled in every corner, and down 
the centre aisle a double row of forms was placed, between five 
and six hundred being present. The service was hearty, and 
made one feel that it was good to be there, The subject of the 
discourse was ‘‘ Life's Inmost Harmony,” and taking the words 
“Be ye reconciled to God,” he preached a sermon setting forth 
what he held to be the true meaning of the At-one-ment, At the 
close he made an appeal for aid to the New Organ Fund, when 
All. 12s. 344d, was realised. Our Pendleton friends tell us they 
would be to receive for their o any donations from 
friends kept dressed to Mr. A. J. 


at Cross-street, some very warm 
We wait with pati i 
have Mr, Her: 
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DESOLATE., 


A woMAN looked forth from her cottage door, 
Looked forth as the sun went down, 

With a child asleep on her arm, and one 
Just toddling to grasp her gown, 

Her’s was the stillness, the calm, of despair, 
The weight of a crushing sorrow; 

To-day had been bitter—she did not dare 
To hope for a happier morrow. 


She gazed on the children, then down the vale, 
But never a tear she shed: 
She clasped her hands, and her cheek grew pale, 
As she cried, ‘‘Who will give them bread? 
“The winter is coming, and who will heed 
The wail of the starved, half-clad? 
Who will succour the soldier’s beloved in their need? 
From whence can supplies be had? , 


Surely his lot was to work for them, 
And not to go forth and fight 

For the whims of monarchs, who are but men— 
Who as often do wrong as right. 

Oh, why must his hand be besmeared with blood, 
Who wished no ill to his neighbour? 

Was not his portion appointed by God, 
A lifetime of honest labour? 


I watched him go forth in the early dawn, 
And bade him be brave in the strife, 
But prayed for the sake of the wee ones at home 
That God would watch over his life. 
I asked not for victory—how could I? 
The great King of Kings will be just: 
It may be He will suffer the pale horse 
To trample our foe to the dust. 


T asked it not—could not—nay, would not, 
For children’s hearts cling to them too, 

And woman bend low in their anguish: 
O kings! do ye know what ye do? 

Thy are loved perhaps better than you are, 
With a tenderness gold cannot buy, 

“The men that are food for your cannon— 
Brave men that you call out to die. 


© God! it is hard to be patient, > 
A difficult task to be still; 
To know that this direful confusion 
Will work out Thy purpose and will. 
But oh, be Thou merciful, Father, 
In this the dark time of distress: 
Watch over the desolate children, 
The widowed ones comfort and bless.” 


—From The Quiver. M. S. 
Che Anitarian Herald, 
.FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1879, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 


its power. 
Witt1am Etiery CHANNING 


SCIENCE OF COURSE: BUT WHAT THEN >* 


Our readers have already been told of the interest 
awakened by the above sermon, which now at the 
request of Dr. ALLMAN and other friends, is placed 
before the public. We hope its sale will be a large 
one, for it deals with the mutual s¢a/us of religion 
and science with an enlarged and clear vision, bring- 
ing into the foreground the points which the pulpit 
has to urge, not in opposition to science, but in the 
fulfilment of its own function; and all in a racy and 
forcible style, “to be understanded of the people.” 
Science has its high merits allowed, as having greatly 
lightened human burdens by the appliances it has 
created, and as rendering incalculable service, by per- 
sistently demanding the rationale of things; by sub- 
stituting the substantial and ennobling pleasures of 
knowledge for the restlessness occasioned by intellec- 
tual vacuity; and by stimulating the love of simple 
exact truth, and showing the danger and immorality 
of all ill-founded or irrational beliefs or hypotheses. 
The great body of scientists are not regarded as 
inimical, or even indifferent to the finer issues between 
science and religion; yet there is ground for the 
frequent complaint of the materialistic tendencies of 
scientific thought. Even the President of the British 
Association acknowledged in his inaugural address that 
as his attention had long been almost exclusively given 
to one department of science, he was, to a considerable 
extent, unfitted for taking such a general survey of the 
scientific field as would be eminently proper on such 
an occasion; and consequently must confine himself 
to his specialty. ‘This candid admission is justly and 
effectively made use of by Mr. Fay to call attention 
to mistakes of grave consequence which are often 
made, in the name of science, though without any 
warrant from the genuine teachings of science, The 


“A Sermon preached before the President and other members of the 
British Association for the advancement of Science, in Upper rel, 
Sheflield, on Sunday, August 24th, 1879, by the Rev. Eli Fay. Publis 
by special request, 
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first of these mistakes is the assumption that our 
knowing faculties are the chief factor in human nature. 
The preacher here says :— 


The value of knowledge is incomputadle, but in a world where 
gigantic injustice is often enthroned, where man’s wrongs to his 
fellow occasion suffering and death, where vicissitudes wring 
many a heart, where fidelity often occasions temporary, yea an 
eternal loss, {f there are no great spiritual compensations, to do 
justly, to love mercy, to hope when the sky is dark, to see the 
wheel within the wheel and rest in the inward order of events, to 
touch the hem of Divinity’s garment and thenceforth feel the 
pulsations of a new life, to walk humbly, yet courageously, with 
God, and bask in the backward glow of immortality, this is 
vastly more than a knowledge of physical facts, it is to live 
deeply and truly, by the power of spiritual forces to triumph 
over internal weakness and external evil, to touch humanity at 
the core and develop a new idea of the responsibility and 
grandeur of personality, 

Again, it is not true, as some scientists declare, that 
there is a conflict between science and religion. To 
be worthy of confidence, religion itself must be a 
science, that is, it must rest on fact, must be the philo- 
sophy of related facts. And the facts of the moral 
and spiritual economy cannot conflict with those of the 
physical economy. 

Till Dr. Draper and others show that there is a conflict 
between physical science and the Golden Rule, physical science 
and the Sermon on the Mount, physical science and the high 
morality which at this moment is the imperative need of the 
world, physical science and the unspeakable sense of the Infinite 
that has wrought mightily upon all broad and well-balanced souls, 
physical science and the great Peace-be-still of God that has been 
breathed into the hearts of millions of the ablest as well as the 
purest who have trodden the earth, they will hardly have worked 
out their thesis, 

The preacher next protests against the idea that in 
science all is demonstrable and clear, while in religion 
all is misty and vague. There are mysteries every- 
where, Who knows what the laws of nature are, of 
which we speak so frequently and so familiarly, what the 
centripetal and the centrifugal are, what attraction is, 
or the vital principle which, finding in the soil crude 
minerals and chemicals, lifts them up and carries them 
to the outermost twig of a tree and there transmutes 
them into an exquisite flower or lucious peach! Who 
knows what matter is? The profoundest scholar can 
even mow pick only an occasional pebble from the 
shore of the great ocean of truth. Nor is it true, as 
often insinuated, that science is eminently practical and 
religion chiefly theoretical. Religion in its proper pro- 
vince has directly to deal with the conduct of life and 
furnishes both the highest motives and the most 
encouraging examples. In the last place it is urged 
that there are numerous and most important facts of 
which science can take no account, and profound and 
pre-determining human necessities which it cannot 
even undertake to supply. 

Was this immeasurable physical structure, in which, years in 
advance, eclipses may be calculated toa quarter of a minute, 
produced by a fortuitious play of atoms? Was this inconceivable 
order born of nothing, and does it signify nothing? Is the 
molecule the father of Man? Did physical forces beget the 
genius that discoyers their correlation, and do they move the 
devout to breathe their holiest thoughts into an utter void? 
What of the meaning and mission of human life? What is the 
significance of the imperial consciousness of ‘‘ Ought,” which 
haunts us everywhere, converting dreams into infinite realities, 
and the timid into heroes and heroines? What of fidelity that 
costs blood, and of righteousness unto death? What of the 
sense of the Infinite, and of the Infinite Presence and Spirit, 
that has so consciously enfolded many and many a soul, that for 
the hour, and many a é/essed hour, it has lost consciousness of 
everything beside? 

The sermon closes with a quotation from Professor 
TYNDALL, and those lines from Worpswortx, which 
the Professor quotes, as expressive of his own deepest 
convictions in his best moods—his “hours of clearness 
and vigour.” 

For I have learned 
To look on nature not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity; ‘ 
Nor harsh, nor grating ; though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue, And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. 


We cannot conclude this outline of the discourse 
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without again recommending its perusal in the full 
detail of argument and application to all readers who 
love the harmonies of truth better than the oppositions. 
of science (theological no less than materialistic) falsely 
so-called. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


WE revert to the British Association meeting for the. 
purpose of presenting to our readers a summary of an. 
able and suggestive address on the “ Antiquity of, 
Man,” delivered by Mr. TyLor in the Anthropological. 
section. Mr, TyLor began by insisting on the various. 
lines of argument which agree in establishing the great 
antiquity of man. The early differentiation of race 

and the early development of language carry us as far 
back as the flint implements in the river drifts or even. 
in Mr. SKERTCHLEY’s interglacial loam. Egyptian and. 
Syrian and Negro are as sharply defined on the 
ancient Egyptian monuments as at the present day... 
If they are all descendants of one common stock, how 
many ages must have passed before such marked: 
differences could be developed? How much time- 
again is needed before the original Aryan language 
could have separated into Sanscrit and Persian, Greek 
and Latin, German, Russian, and Welsh; or before- 
the original Semitic tongue could have given birth to 
Assyrian, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Arabic? Even 
the best attempts to re-construct these too early, 
tongues bring us no nearer to the really primitive. 
forms of speech. The roots have already lost all trace 
of their original sense, and the grammatical structure 
is such as only a long-lost past can account for :— 

To illustrate this important point, let us remember the system 
of grammatical gender in Greek or German, how irrationally a 
classification by sex is applied to sexless objects and thoughts, 
while even the use of a neuter gender fails to set the confusion- 
straight, and sometimes even twists it with a new perversity of — 
its own. Many a German and Frenchman wishes he could; 
follow the example of our English forefathers who, long ago, 
threw overboard the whole worthless cargo of grammatical, 
gender. But looking at gender in the ancient grammars, it. 
must be remembered that human custom is hardly ever wilfully 
absurd, its unreasonableness usually arising from loss or confusion. 
of old sense. Thus it can hardly be doubted that the misused 
grammatical gender in Hebrew or Greek is the remains of an 
older and reasonable phenomenon of language ; but if so, this 
must have belonged to a period earlier than we can assign to the 
theoretical parent language of either. 

These considerations would serve to throw back the 
origin of man to a far distant period, even if the 
geological evidence were depreciated by such argu- 
ments as Principal Dawson, of Montreal, has recently 
adduced in his little volume on Zhe Story of the Larth 
and Man. i : 

From this topic Mr. Tyzor passed on to others. 
Even the quaternary man, who was coeval with the 
mammoth, must not be assumed as identical with 
primitive man. He was already far advanced in some 
arts—such, for instance, as drawing; and from him, . 
again, there isa long interval to the primitive civilised 
man of Egypt or Babylonia. Whether the iron age ~ 
was necessarily and everywhere preceded by a bronze 
age, and what was the origin of family life, were ques- _ 
tions which then engaged the lecturer’s attention. 
Mythology was the last topic he touched, and it in- — 
volved a principle which had to be vindicated from 
the indiscriminate application of itsadmirers:—  __ 

I well remember how, at the Royal Institution, the aged 
scholar, Bishop Thirwall, grasped the stick he leant on, as if to 
make sure of the ground under his feet, when he heard it pro- — 
pounded that Erinys, the dread avenger of murder, was a per- 
sonification of the Dawn discovering the deeds of darkness. 
Though the study of mythology has grown Epi ay 
years, and many of its explanations will stand the test of fu 
criticism, I am bound to say that mythologists, always an erratic. 
race, have of late been making wilder work than ever with both, 
myth and real history, finding mythic suns and skies in t 
and heroes of old tradition, with dawns for love-tales, stor 
wars, and sunsets for deaths, often with as much real ec 
if some mythologist a thousand years hence should + 


ous dawn, rising in splendour, prisoned ina dar 
and done to death in blood-red sunset. 
But that myth-making is a real process of th 
mind, he showed by an amusing inst 
occurred the other day in Germany. 
The report had spread far and wide that all 
with black hair and blue eyes were to be sent. 
some said to Russia; while others declared 


and there were Moors travelling about in 
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them; and the schoolmasters were helping, for they were to have 
five dollars for every child they handed over, For a time the 
popular excitement was quite serious; the parents kept their 

. children away from school and hid them, and when they appeared 
in the streets of the market-town the little ones clung to them 
with terrified looks, 

The real history of all this commotion was that the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin had induced the 
authorities to make a census throughout the local 
schools, to ascertain the colour of the children’s skin, 
hair, and eyes :— 

Had it been only the boys ,to the Government inspection of 
whom for military conscription the German peasants are only too 
well accustomed, nothing would have been thought of it: but 
why should the officials want to know about the little girls’ hair 
and eyes? The whole group of stories which suddenly sprang 
up were myths created to answer this question; and even the 
details which became embodied with them could all be traced to 
their sources, such as the memories of German princes selling 
regiments of the people to pay their debts, the late political 
negotiations between Germany and Russia, &c. The fact that 
a caravan of Moors had been travelling about as a show accounted 
for the covered carts with which they were to fetch the children; 
while the schoolmasters were naturally implicated, as having 
drawn up the census. One schoolmaster, who evidently knew 
his people, assured the terrified parents that it was only the 
children with blue hair and green eyes that were wanted—an 
explanation which sent them home quite comforted. After all 

_ there is no reason why we should not come in time to a thorough 
understanding of mythology. The human mind is much what it 
used to be, and the principles of myth-making may still be learnt 
from the peasants of Europe. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Mr. GLaDsTONE’s recent article on “The Evangelical 
Movement in the Church of England,” and Mr. 
FrRoupe’s reply, which appears in the present number 
of the “ Contemporary Review,” have resuscitated the 
interest of the general public in a phase of religious 
activity which has been for some time on the wane. 
In the controversy between the two great authorities 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Froupe has the best 
of it, and that the movement in question became the 
dominant force of the Church, as wellas of Dissent, at 
* a much earlier period than Mr. GLapsTonE would 
admit. It seems to us that, as a statesman, and a 
Church statesman, Mr. GLADSTONE gives too much 
weight to the theological bias revealed in Episcopal 
appointments, and prevailing in high places, and too 
little to the preference shown in the popular religious 
literature. But however this may be, we shall all be 
agreed that Evangelicalism is now becoming year by 
year less of a living power and more a matter of 
history.” 
Perhaps nothing could prove this so effectively as 
- the attitude assumed by the greatest of Evangelical 
Conferences at its seventh meeting, just held in Basle, 
and most prominently in the utterances of the Chief 
Speaker. The whole purport of Dr. SrouGHTon’s 
sermon on the Sunday was the benefit and blessing of 
« “ Alliance,” but there seems not to have been the 
faintest tinge of anything peculiarly “ Evangelical.” 
‘The same might be said of his address on the follow- 
ing evening, which has been described as “a fair 
specimen of the kind of preaching which is giving rise 
to a good deal of anxiety among the Evangelicals of 
the country.” No wonder. The Evangelical Alliance 
was formed for the express purpose of strengthening by 
union the forces of the Evangelical party as such. Its 
principal founders were less intent on the great Chris- 
tian object of uniting as brethren in worship before 
the One Father’s presence, and in working out his pur- 
poses of love, than on the quite different object of 
consolidating the efforts of those who held to a High- 
Protestant and almost purely Calvanistic view of the 
- Atonement and of Gop’s Purposes of Grace. The 
re idea of including anything like a considerable diversity 
; of belief would have been repudiated by the founders 
; and early members of the Alliance. If some exception 
' to this statement might be taken, in so far as Prussia 
and its sovereign were concerned, it is at least true of 
the British element in the Alliance and of the Alliance 
- generally. But now for Dr. SroucuTon and his 
_ theme. He took for his text, “So we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and everyone members one of 
% .” He did go so far as to admit that “union 
not possible beyond a certain point,” which may be 
ken as a truism ; but his effort was to show that the 
to unite on a basis of uniformity had been 
r all history to be futile. What, then, was the 
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unity which was possible? It was “a union in charity, | GOD REVEALED. 
mutual recognition, universal Christian sympathy, and 
fellowship.” “There could be union,” he said, “in 
Christian work ; we might join where we can, and 
avoid hindrance and opposition where we cannot.” 

Dr. StoucHTon holds that the Evangelical Alliance 
presents a solution of this question of unity—a solu- 
tion, we presume him to mean, in the spirit of his 
own remarks. We are rejoiced to have such an 
assurance. What change has come over the word 
Evangelical, and how happily it is being brought round 
to express the true spirit of the gospels we need not 
point out. The Evangelicalism which Mr. FRoupE 
and Mr. GLApsToNE recognised as a potent and 
useful, though now declining, religious revival, will 
have done a useful work indeed, if it have trans- 
mitted its zeal, its love of souls, its cultivation of per- 
sonal holiness to an Alliance which seeks to attain at 
last what Christendom has never yet seen realised—a 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace anda faith 
that worketh by love. 


THE fact of a Creator necessitates a revelation, for no 
God of Wisdom and of Love could fail to communicate 
with intelligent creatures owing their life to him. This 
revelation is internal and not external. No man ever did 
see God, and no man ever will. No man ever stood face 
to face with Him on this earth, and no one will in the 
heavens to come. We mean that no one has ever seen 
or ever will see God with the physical eyes, as man sees 
man. His revelation is to the inward man, of the spirit 
and not of the flesh. If Moses or any other is said to 
have conversed with him, and to have seen him, it was 
not true in outward fact: the language was allegorical 


and not literal. , 
It is in the uplifting of the moral consciousness that 


God is found, in the internal perception of our need of 
such an One as the source of the right we love. If the 
mind does not see Him the conscience does in its hours 
of earnest seeking for duty; and the heart sees Him in 
its hours of unrest and grief, and in its hours of exultant 
joy at the blessedness of life. 

In the days of heathen thought and superstition, when 
idols or a multitude of gods of the nature of deified men 


were worshipped, some one soul with a genius for religion 
HUNGARY: THE FRANCIS DAVID sat him down to silent thought, or he went forth in the 
TERCENTENARY. 


silent groves to meditate under the shining stars and the 
blue heavens. In his breast heaved and tossed the 
thought of right, and he felt that the voice within he had 
been struggling to obey and which seemed to be a voice 
of duty, external even to himself, was the voice of Some- 
one higher than he. This thought flashed into his mind, 
as all great thoughts do, and he said, “There is a great 
God beside whom these little gods we worship are as 
nothing. This God is above them all. All things were 
made by Him and He rules them all. It is this God wha 
speaks within me; and this voice which will not be silent, 
but bids me do this great task of freeing my fellow men 
from wrong, is no other than His voice. Him will I wor- 
ship henceforth; and this voice I will obey as His word.” 
This was the first revelation of God as He really is, and it 
was the first step in true religion. To know that God 
aright and to obey Him, is the whole of true religion and 
true life. | 

When once the moral nature has revealed God to us, 
then all things else point towards Him. All nature glows 
with his presence. The sun burns with His heat, with the 
divine effulgence which can proceed alone from Him. 
Then every bush burns with His presence. The whole 
univérse seems now to be full of Him in every part, and 
to disclose Him and His law to us. The whole history of 
man is a revelation of His will, and every step in man’s. 
onward march becomes a page in a great revelation. 
Once made known, it would seem as though all things 
bear testimony to His presence.— Selected. 


In a note from Klausenburg the Rey. A. Chalmers 
writes :—Having to deliver a lecture to-night, under 
the auspices of the English Society, and to preach 
to-morrow in the Unitarian Church, I can only send 
you a few words on the late meetings in Szekly 
Keresztur. Besides, it may be better not to anticipate 
to any large extent the report which will be presented 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. I 
need not, therefore, say much more than that the 
Francis David Tercentenary has been, in all respects, 
a complete success, ‘The little town in the Szekerland 
which had the honour of being the scene of operations 
was equal to the great occasion. A capitally organised 
procession, chiefly of four-horse carriages, stretching 
to a great length, and headed by about forty Szeklar 
hussars, started from the railway station on the arrival 
of the train from Klausenburg, and passing through a 
triumphal arch in Keresztur, the first Szeklar village, 
where addresses were delivered before a beauti- 
ful floral arch, and the bishop and the English 
representatives were received and welcomed with 
all due ceremony. A social gathering followed, 
with a supper or banquet of ten or a dozen courses, 
Next morning the synod was constituted in the College 
Hall, and the English guests again welcomed and 
qualified to sit and deliberate. Then, after business 
came the service in memory of Francis David, Mr. 
Peterfi’s eloquent sermon being followed by an address 
from Bishop Ferencz, and a communion service con- 
ducted by the Minister of Thorda. The crowd that 
had assembled would have filled the church three 
times over, although it is of considerable size, and 
hundreds had to return home, no doubt many dis- 
disappointed. About five hundred ladies and gentle- 
men sat down to dinner in a large wooden building in 
the court of the College, the fare being so varied 
and abundant that I fear our Crystal Palace cold colla- 
tion, had it been substituted, would have been regarded 
with contempt. In the evening a ball was held in the 
College Hall, whichunfortunately was too small for such 
a large assembly. Next day opened with a business 
meeting, followed by an ordination service, when eight 
young ministers were dedicated to the pastoral office. 
Professor Kovacs on this occasion preached an able 
and appropriate sermon, and the Bishop delivered the 
charge. After this came another social gathering, 
toasts being proposed, as at the previous festivities, in 
undiminished profusion. In the evening I delivered 
an addres on “The Higher Path of National Progress ” 
(which is now being translated from the German into 
Hungarian by Mr. Peterfi), the second day’s proceed- 
ings being closed by the recitation of an ode in honour 
of Francis David. Naturally this was by no means the 
only occasion on which Mr. Gordon and I had to 
speak, the former displaying an acquaintance with 
Hungarian which repeatedly ‘brought down the house.’ 
The next and last day was chiefly devoted to business, 
of which more hereafter. 


A PARTING WORD ABOUT AMERICA. 


I HAVE been feeling for some little time that I should 
have to say a few words before I left England, to 
correct the impressions which must have been produced 
by some of the things ascribed to me in the various 
reports appearing in our papers. For withthe exception 
of the first (the address at the Manchester Town Hall) 
they have all done more or less injustice—unintentional 
of course, but none the less real—both to what I have 
said, and to the facts of American life, singling out 
especially everything that I may have let fall of a critical 
nature, and omitting much on the other side. Even 
where, as in the case of the meetings at Sheffield and 
Newchurch words actually said have been reported, yet 
many of them are so stripped of their qualifying context 
as to give a wrong impression of what I meant, and an 
impression which here and there has, I fear, naturally 
given pain. 

It is impossible for me to correct all these errors (which 
from my long association with the Unitarian Herald I 
know to be in some measure inevitable), but. there is one 
which I cannot possibly allow to pass. 

I am more shocked and grieved than I can express a 
the “report” which I find in the Unitarian Herald of 
September 5, of what I am supposed to have said at 
Todmorden. It was not a meeting that ought to have 
been reported at all—simply a private gathering of a few 
of my old people there, among whom I sat and talked, 
mainly in answer to questions, no reporter being present, 
or, at any rate, no one reporting. This will account for the 
apparent flippancy of the address, since at such atime a 
little remark about a Chicago firm “ killing ten pigs a 
minute” will fasten on the memory and get jotted down after- 
wards, while half an hour’s serious talking will be forgotten. 
If it had been only for such things I should not have 
troubled you with any correction, however annoyed at 
such a collection of jottings being put forth to your readers 
as an address on American life! But in two matters I 
find myself represented as speaking in a way which not 
only does injustice to me—for that I should care com- 
paratively little—but which does injustice alike to m 
Chicago friends in particular and to Americans in cena’ 

One of these is very easily corrected. I am made to say, 
speaking of my Chicago church: “He could not get the 
working classes to attend; the church had got a bad name 
for one thing, and they were in the habit of saying, ‘Oh, 
it is only for the proud folk.’” What I really said, simply 
was, thatthe church was looked upon as a church only for 


RAWTENSTALL,—On pesneey the 7th inst., the Rev. A, 
Buckley, of Elland, preached two sermons to good congregations. 
eitg a1 off friend in Rawtenstall, aeiete oid « pai, gna 
& great many were most happy to meet him once again, It isa 
pieasure to see such meetings of old friends, .. 
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the rich; but I added—of which your correspondent does 
not say a word—that this was a false idea, that the congre- 
cation would be gladto have the poor come in, and that they 
have approved every effort I have made to draw them in; 
and what I said about pride, was, that it was more the 
proud independence of the poor than the pride of the rich 
that kept them out. 

But the most serious distortion is that about “ selfish- 
ness”—serious not only because it does gross, cruel 
injustice to the American national character, but because 
it absolutely inverts the lesson I have tried all through 
this visit to impress on my English friends. It places the 


blame of the disappointment frequently experienced by | 


English emigrants on the defects of American character, 
whereas my special point has always been that it arises 
from the defects of English character—from the lack of 


elasticity, adaptability, and self-reliance on the part of so | 


many of those who go over, I am made to say: “ Zhés 


was one of the bad features of American life—they were | 


so lost in selfishness.” Good heavens! Why, what will 
my many dear friends all over the States think of sucha 
statement, should it meet their eyes? What must Ameri- 
cans in England think, many of whom must inevitably see 
it? Oh, Silas Farrington, whom I once took to task for 
some exaggerated criticisms about England, surely you 
are avenged; for never, in your most pessimist mood, did 


you say anything of England so unjust as this! But, 
then, I did of say it! I do not “¢kznk it! Your corre- 


spondent has confused together two things really very 
different. I was not speaking of selfishness at all. I 
spoke of self-reliance. And | certainly did not speak 
of it as “one of the bad features in American life,” 
but simply as a feature that leaves at a great dis- 
advantage those who go over there from the far less self- 
reliant life of England. This magnificent self-reliance 
always strikes me as one of the very noblest and most 
marked features of American character. I amnever tired 
of dwelling on it, on the way in which it crops up even 
from childhood, makes every man more of a man on his 
own account, makes men more independent, more able to 
shift for themselves. I illustrated it in many ways in talk- 
ing tomy Todmorden friends. But then the question came 
up, What opening and prospect is there for English 
emigrants in these hard times? And I had to put the 
other side, which I did about thus: that while they would 
find America better for working-people than England 
in good times, they would find it worse in bad times; 
for not_only-ca# people rely on themselves more in 
America,~but life is altogether laid out there on the 

‘basis that everyone w7// do so, and must do so. It is 
everyone for himself there, even more than here. The com- 
petition of life is keener. Prices, value, wages go up and 
down with a rapidity unknown in England, and all men, 
working-men included, have to look out for themselves, for 
when their work is not wanted, because not profitable, 
masters there have no idea of keeping them working as a 
kindness. American employers would repudiate the idea 
of anything of that kind as utterly unbusiness-like. Your 
correspondent has indeed remembered something of what 
I said as to this, but has-entirely changed the spirit of it 
by bringing it in as the illustration of “ selfishness,” while 
I gave it simply as the illustration of the need of “ self- 
reliance.” I may have put some of my points too strongly 
in enforcing this, because I have been so constantly struck 
with the helpless incapacity of so many of the English 
people whom I meet within America, who will hang round 
expecting to have situations found for them, where Ameri- 
cans would find them for themselves; who will hardly try 
at any work they have not been regularly brought up to; 
and so, with their lack of alertness, elasticity, and self- 
reliance, though they may do well in good times, are left 
utterly behind in bad times. 

This was my meaning, and it is a very important 
meaning, a great deal too serious to be lost sight of in a 
mere question of American national characteristics, even 
if that question had not also involved so gross an injustice 
to America as that of its being “lost in selfishness.” 
Why, I spoke of the lavish charity of American house- 
holds, in connection with the fact, that there is no such 
provision for poverty as our elaborate poor-law system ; 
and I might have said much more on the same side only 
that my object was, not to defend Americans from the 
imputation of universal selfishness, but to emphasise the 
spirit of self-reliance which America fas, and which 
Epelish people must have if they are to do any good 
there. 

And indeed, pained as I am even to be represented as 
having made such a charge, I think that all who have 
read it would be able to answer it for themselves. For, 
certainly, the last thing which any one acquainted with 
America would impute is any lack of generosity. The 
noble gifts of Mr. Peabody, the large supplies sent over 
to Lancashire during the cotton famine, the lavish help 
which pouréd into Chicago after the fire, the munificent 
foundations of colleges and universities with which the 
States are dotted over, the unequalled provision for public 
education, are known to every one. But it is only when 
one comes to live in America that one becomes aware 
how generous—with all its business-keenness—the 
American character is, Why, if I were to try to tella 
tithe of what has come under my own observation since I 
have been in Chicago—of orphan children adopted that in 
England must have gone to some asylum; of men who 
had come to poverty in these years of hard tiines, sup- 
ported by their friends ; of sums given to the support of 
churches, almost unheard of in England; aye, and even 
of these very English emigrants for. whom my warning 
was intended, helped with a willing charity seldom 
appealed to in vain—I should have to double or quadruple 
the length of this epistle. But it is not needful. America 
needs no such vindication; and I should have hardly 
thought even this much necessary had I not known how 
painful it is to every lover of his country to have it mis- 
represented abroad. And now, writing almost on the eve 
of departure, I want to add a word of grateful acknow- 
ledgment—on my wife’s part as well as my own—for all 
the kindness which everywhere has greeted us, and which 
has made this visit something never to be-forgotten as 
long as we live. We have felt humbled to find the work 
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of past years, which always seemed to us only the poor | every increase to our knowledge of the past helps us to 


shadow of what might have been, so lovingly remembered. | 
Our only trouble has been that there were so many other | 
friends from whom we have had kind words of welcome, | 
whose invitations it has been impossible to accept, and 
possibly some of which, in the press of much corre- 
spondence, following us everywhere, may hardly have been 
even acknowledged as they should have been, Good | 
bye, dear friends; God be with you in very truth, both in 
your churches and your homes ; and if the journeyings of 


| life bring you westward, believe me there is only one 


thing as warm as an English welcome, and that is an 
American one; and of America about the central and | 
heartiest place is Chicago, where, though there is no | 
longer, alas, Robert Collyer to greet you, you will still | 
find your old friend, BROOKE HERFORD. | 


| 


THE PHILISTINES: AN ARGUMENT FOR 
PROGRESS FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A LECTURE BY THE REV. WM. MITCHELL. 
FIRST REFLECTIONS. 
THE history of a race often furnishes us with illustrations 
of particular principles, and enables us to understand their 
tendencies and influences better than philosophical specu- 
lation. History is the biography of nations, and shows 
us, when read intelligently, that the past is not a mere 
chaos of events tumbling wildly about on the historian’s 
pages, but the orderly march of the world along the grand 
highway of progress, directed by the wisdom of One who 
uses not His power to compel, but who applies His ever- 
lasting and unchangeable law of goodness to influence and 
guide. And he who is wise “values the history of the 


past for the light which it can throw upon the activities” 
and duties “of the present; for the practical lessons 
which it can instil into us who are living now;” and-for 
the revelations which it gives of the workings of the minds 
of men, and their results; and for the righteous God it 
reveals, verily ruling the nations and determining the 
destinies of the world. Thus do we receive new impulse 
to our endeavours to patriotically aid our country, and 
through our country mankind, to a better and brighter 
future. And as we contemplate the movements of history 
we see races rise and fall ; peoples plunge into the hurly 
burly of war ; clouds of crime, black and terrible, obscure 
our view sometimes, and confusion seems to obliterate 
order, but we look a little further on, and we find that 
mankind have come out of all their struggles and sufferings 
stronger and nobler, and have attained grander heights of 
excellence. There is evidently everywhere a regulating 
Mind at work in the history of the world—a Mind which 
gives and guides the secret tendency upwards from a 
lower to a higher level of civilisation, that has become the 
conscious possession of the present through the realisation 
of the aims and aspirations of the past. For history is 
pervaded by law as surely as the comet which, rushing 
through the voids of space in an apparently erratic course, 
is dragged back with a velocity equal to that with 
which it flies through its orbit, by the inexorable force of 
attraction, towards the centre whence it first set out, Yes! 
There is a grand plan in the world’s history; the capri- 
ciousness of man’s will has brought apparent disorder into 
the course of events, but even this has been made to aid 
the grand plan of man’s progress towards perfection—for 
the scheme is moral, it is spiritual, that is to say, it is 
educational. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD TO PROGRESS. 


The principle of progress might be illustrated from the 
history of the material world, as we read it in the revela- 
tions of geology. As we unravel the mysteries of the 
strata through which we pierce when we dig bélow the 
surface;- vast and solemn thoughts, expansive with the 
amplitude of eternity, fill the mind; for, as the panorama 
of creation passes before us, we witness marvellous scenes. 
We see race after race of beings come upon the stage of 
existence, uncouth in form, savage and ferocious in dis- 
position, those 


Dragons of the elder prime 
Which tare each other in their slime, 


fulfil their purpose, and these are superseded by those 
higher organisations and nobler capabilities. Step by 
step we trace the backward process till we reach a period 
when primeval rocks rear their huge heads above a bleak, 
wild, wild, wilderness, or a universal arctic winter reigns 
supreme, in the vast wastes of which neither animal nor 
vegetable bespeak the presence of even the lowest types 
of life. And the mind at once adverts to the contrast 
between ¢hen and mow, and asks—what principle or power 
influxed life and animation into the dull inertia of matter? 
How came organisation and intelligence into this once 


verdure ; scattered the perfume of flowers on the once 
scentless breeze, and gave being, thought, and will to 
man? And the instinctive answer leaps readily to the 
tongue—Mind, Almighty, Everlasting, Wise, and Good, 
could alone have done this. _ 

But we can go back further still, even to the time when 
our firm and compact globe was a mass of fiery ether 
hissing its angry defiance to the whole hosts of heaven as 
it whirled through space. From thence we can trace the 
forward course through condensation to solidification, and 
even in the mighty convulsions which shake and shatter 
the world, yea, amidst the wildest turmoil, we plainly 
recognise a law at work; for the visible evidence of 
intelligent operation is so clear to the observing mind that 
we feel as if we almost saw the hand of some mignty 
magician busy before us, casting about him and moulding 
the materials of nature into form and shape for the 
habitation of sentient beings. Even in the earthquake, 
which has rent continents in twain, and engulphed oceans, 
there has been law at work; and every convulsion has 
brought about ye conditions; and every seeming 
wreck has been a help to ultimate safety, until there has 
been produced the 
the earth. ’ 

AS WITH NATURE SO WITH MANKIND. 

And just so has it been with the history of man. Not- 

withstanding the common traditions to the contrary, 


comparative perfection we now see on 


the more certain conclusion, that just as his dwelling 
place has grown from a chaotic state into the comparative 
perfection in which he possesses it, so man himself has 
reached his present elevation—lofty compared to the past, 
yet low measured by his ideal and his aspiration—through 
a long series of evolutions. While individual conscious- 
ness has apparently been left unfettered, and the special 
genius of nations has been free to act in its own way, 
they each and all have assisted in the grand work of the 
world’s onward and upward course. For progress is the 
great deep law of the universe, both physical and moral. 
To use Darwin’s nomenclature, there has been a principle 
of selection constantly in operation, and each race has 
been chosen to answer some one purpose; and when that 
end has been attained, or the race has proved unfaithful 
to its God-given mission, it has had to make way for a 
stronger and a higher one. So the helpers and teachers 
of mankind have not been idle; but one after another t 
have come arid given the highest lessons of which they 
have been capable, and then made way for another. 
Thus has it come about that the Christian child is 
higher than the grey barbarian; and that the modern man 
has means of wisdom which the ancient one had not, 
for he stands on his shoulders, and has assimilated his 
experience. Thus the providence of God has ever been 
at work among men, guiding, controlling, andjinspiring, 
not only the Hebrews, but the whole of mankind—for all 
are His children, and He neglects none of His family. 
He has had and will have His witnesses not only on the 
banks of Jordan and the Euphrates and the Nile, but 
also on the banks of the Ganges, “the whispering lissus,” 
the yellow Tiber, the Seine, the Rhine, and the world- 
famed Thames. And who can deny that He has had 
His witnesses and His workers in these later days, by the 
banks of the Potomac, and “ the rolling father of waters,” 
the vast Mississippi, educing the purposes of His high and 
holy will, to give a whole continent to freedom, till 
recently cursed with the crime of slavery? If Moses of 
old was a prophet of-the eternal justice, I for one cannot 
withhold that grand title from Lloyd Garrison, Theodore 
Parker, Abraham Lincoln, and many other glorious souls 
who smote the great wrong in the name of God. The 
Almighty Providence is not confined to the past; He is 
with us even now; and he could as easily illumine the mind . 
of Shakspeare as that of Samuel, and inspire er to } 
free the serfs of Russia as Moses to liberate the Israelite 
slaves of Egypt. ~ es 


THE PHILISTINE’S PLACE IN HISTORY, — 


Of the providential workings of God’s spirit a 
nations of His “selection” of one for a special 
we find a goed illustration in the history of the 
In the Bible we have a very partial and one-si 
sentation ofthis people. Indeed we may sately 
that it isan entire misrepresentation of them; it 
were Hebrew, and wrote with that narrowing vie 
characterised them in all things relating to 
Besides, the Hebrews only came in contact 
Philistines afterthe latter seemed to have donetheir 
the world; and after having been helpers of the 
progress, they had become impediments to it, < 
ready to perish by absorption into a race with loftier 
That they had not lost every great quality of their 
manhood the Hebrews often found to their cost. 
ever, eventually they became part and pz 
Hebrew race by intermixture, and at the pre 
many a Jew who prides himself on being a pure de 
of Abraham, owes much of the daring and en 
his character to his Philistine ancestry. So 
vanity of man mocked, and his pride reproved 
events of time and the wonderful providence of Goc 
Who were the Philistines, and when and where d 
first appear on the world’s stage? In the firs 
according to some philologists, the name neans 
ones,” which, if true, proves them to have had fai 
than their neighbours. Others that it means “w 
or “foreigners;” and in the Septuagint they 
’AAASdvAo1, that is, strangers. Some identify 
the Pelasgi, the ancestors of that splendid Gr 
who have written their name in living chara 
on the mind of the world. At all events the | 
were immigrants into Canaan, and according te 
is the meaning of their name. It is agreed on 
however, that they were a mixed race, We 
Bible, and ask it what it has to tell us about 
and instead of clear and steady light we find | 
Two statements, contradictory of each other, are 
reference to the source of this people. While the gen 
logical tables given in Genesis x., 13-14, in the ei 
of the Egyptian colonies read, “ Mizraim was 
of the Casluhim, out of whom came the 
Amos ix., 7, on the other hand, makes them c 
from Caphtor. In Deuteronomy ii., 23, and in _ 
xlvii., 4, the latter view is taken of this ren 
No light.is given us on this subject here, for no it 
has been able to disentangle the contradiction. 
riven to other sources for our know 
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bodies as subordinate deities, the Hindoos were sunk in a salvation, they are not now threatened, as formerly, with the transparent ancestors,” &c, Permit me to mention that this 
foul and besotted animal worship. With a fierce and continual fear of eternal torments, for we do not remember | ‘‘ opinion” of Dr. Lancaster’s is not new, but is at least a century 
bloody iconoclasticism, that caused them to be remem- hearing one single (or at least one pointed) reference to this | anda half old. One of the more distinguished theologians and 
bered with terror after, they trampled down the worship | “™"atural consequence of sin, Sin is, however, free pre- | theological writers, both controversial and practical, of the last 
of the Hindoos till nothing of it was left but the memory sented, 2 o fo nt ers ~~ eee will show. In the | century, whose books, especially the practical, passed rapidly into 
of something that had been among the great body of the Soh” Eve + pease nog t 0 a genigane said oa of — re & and are Ae, largely read—b »oks which Mr. 
pgople. It is true that it afterwards revived in a modified - y and gir as got this big ugly monster in their esley saic must remain, as long as England stands, almost 
‘ at arts when born. We can’t please God; we may be loving | unequal standards of the strength and purity of our language, as 
form; but it was from no fault of the Philistines. It was iki ; , ee : : santero ie ; 

f will , thei rt. but lack of suffi. | 2° kind and all the rest of it, but there’s one thing first, we | well of sound, practical divinity ”—bears testimony to this. I 
not want of will or vigour on their part, but lack of suffi- | cannot please God until we first believe on the Lord Jesus | allude to the Rev. William Law, author of the “Serious Call to 
— — It has aint Gbecan: i thee ok ne js eg Are we to understand from this kind of teaching that | a Devout and Holy Life.” One_of his controversial treatises is 
and with it are commingled elements: that rob it of its | the little child who is first taught by his mother’s knee how to! beforeme—‘‘An Earnest and Serious Answer to Dr. Trapp’s 
ancient and extreme grossness. pray is to have his little brain muddled by some stupid specula- | Discourse on the Folly, Sin, and Danger of being Righteous 

In the meantime the western portion of the tribe had | tion about “belief.” Is this the proper method, or is it not | Overmuch.” The short-time famous Doctor had attacked George 
. . £g 
found its way to Egypt, about two thousand years before | more reasonable for the child to be taught to say—“ Bless dear | Whitfield for his uncompromising denunciation of the low state 
Christ. Under the name of Hyksos, or shepherd kings, father and mother and make me a good boy.” Whata matter for of piety of the day, The sin, indeed, against which the Doctor 
they occupied Lower Egypt for some five hundred years, | tegret it is that our religious teachers should so go out of their | hurled his shaft was not a common one of that time, This was 
Some antiquarians consider that “The Pharoah who! W®Y ‘0 tell children the simplest duties of life. Then .again, in | too much for the author of the ‘‘ Serious Call” and “ Christian 
knew not Joseph” (Exod. i., 18) was of this race. Accord- reading over one of the hymns, the conductor, after giving out | Perfection ” silently to brook, though he was by no means partial 
ingly they leave us to infer that the bitter hostility which the line ‘* Your many sins are all forgiven,” paused to add, asaj|to the special revival agencies which Whitfield and Wesley 
afterwards existed between them and the Hebrews in condition, ‘That is if you’ve accepted Jesus Christ.” This is represented. In this ‘‘spirited attack” upon and “ Serious 
Palestine dated from that period; but this is all ager epee pee 4 oe Miia esgomearn Then as to the | Answer” to Dr, Trapp, Law says: ‘‘I shall lay down a short 
i 3 : ~ | object of adoration the youthful minds must occasionally be | but plain account of the whole nature and ground of the Christian 
lation, and not to be relied on. At whatever period the sorely exercised, for on one hymn-sheet (No. I) containing 11 | religion, that everyone may clearly see why we want the Christian 
Philistines invaded Egypt, the invasion was characterised hymns, we find the name of Jesus occurs 45 times, while God | religion to save us, [and] what it is to do for us.” This he does 
by their usual vigorous proceedings. Like the famous | himself just steps in three times. Whether God is really the | in some six-and-twenty paragraphs. It is one of these that con- 
iconoclastic kings of Persia in aftertimes, they went to | Creator and Governor of the Universe, the great All-in-All, or | tains his notion of the nature of the body of the first man. He 
work with a relentless will. They compelled the Egyptians whether Jesus is the acting power, indeed the Supreme and sole says: ‘‘Imagine a most precious pearl, infinitely more bright, 
to kill and eat their deities—such as bulls, crocodiles, | accessible Deity must often be to them a perplexing problem. | infinitely more transparent, infinitely more illuminated than any 
dogs, cats, serpents, &c.; they invaded and desecrated | However, it is a consolation to think that their minds are ‘too | that mortal eyes ever saw. Imagine this pearl to be in a moment 
every sacred place, for their souls loathed the gross | Young to carry them into deep waters on such needless questions, | penetrated, thickened, darkened, deformed in every part and 
idolatry of Egypt. With savage fury they butchered We may, nevertheless, on the whole, express a degree of satis- through every pore, . . . and then you have but a shadow 
the priests and desolated the homes. An ancient faction at this little sea-side effort to do good. O. E. H. | of that which happened only to the body of Adam when, by 
hi : arg + oie doi . & Th I desiring and eating the earthly fruit, he drew in the earthly 
istorian thus describes their doings: ey not only BLACKLEY.—Mr. Frank Freeston, who for many years has nature of this world into his pearly, paradisical (sic) body.” 
on to _ Jal get “chi ag acing se ron been associated with this school both as a scholar and in the September 3. 1879. J. DE Marne. 
nd of sacrilege, an estroye © Images of the gods | capacity of a teacher to the young is, owing to his having been 
(Apis, Ammon, Horus, Isis, &c.), and roasted and fed | selected as a student at Manchester New College, about leaving 
n the sacred animals that were worshipped; and | Blackley for London. He’ was a successful scholar at Man- 
upo pped ; 
having compelled the priests and prophets to kill and | chester Grammar School, carrying away the Langworthy 
sacrifice them, they cast them naked out of the land,” or rece and me friends at Blackley have shown their appre- 
more often destroyed them.* Most of the ferocity was | ciation of his good services by presenting to him a commodious 
kindled by the hatred of what they conceived to be the and elegant writing desk, and other necessaries for literary work, 
° . The presentation was made at the close of the school meetin 
false and base worship of the Egyptians. It was an ost : g 
: fs “ . ast Sunday by Mr, Evans, the superintendent, who alluded to 
ignorant but intense piety that fired their souls and in- 2 ; 


‘ : ; | the loss the school would sustain by their young friend’s depar- 
thai ed pee esints, and made them so fell and fierce in ture, testifying to his constant attention to the calls of duty. 
eir actions. 


He also moved that an address be adopted and presented with 
. the gift. The address was signed by Mr. Jno Johnson, treasurer, 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
See eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeneeeneseeetieneeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION SOCIETY. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 
Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. - 
Rev, James Drummonp, B.A., Professor of Theology ; Evidences and 
Truths of Religion ; History of Doctrine ; New Testament. 


Rev. J. Esttin CARPENTER, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; Ecclesias 
See History and Comparative Theology, and Hebrew Language and 
aterature, 


Rev. CHarLes Barnes Upron, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logic and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 


“ The College adheres to its ad tare Of of freely oe ag 8 Theolo- 
img on t, he 


gical knowledge without insisti adoption of particular Theological 


Jas Bennett, secretary, of the congregation; and by Samauel | 377 hres.” 


Evans, superintendent, and James Jackson, secretary, of the 
school. Mr. Hilton who, seconded the resolution, spoke highly 
of Master Freeston as a teacher. Mr. S. H. Richardson sup- 
ported the resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
BirMINGHAM: Hurst-stREET DomEsTic Mission.—On 
Sunday last two simple but interesting little ceremonies took 
place in the Hust-street boys’ Sunday school. The first was the 
presentation by the pupils of the .elder class of a sum of money 
to one of their class mates, who for a long time has been seriously 
afflicted, to defray his travelling expenses, &c., tothe sea side in 
the south of England, where he has the opportunity ofa long 
stay for the benefit of his health. The second was the presenta- 
tion by the boys of another class, of a beautifully engraved silver 
pencil case to their teacher, Mr. Felix Taylor, as an expression 
of their respect and gratitude for his past valuable services to 
to them, and of their good wishes for his future success, on the 
occasion of his leaving Birmingham to become a student at the 
Home Missionary Board, Manchester. In both cases it was a 
spontaneous act of kind feeling, unprompted outside the respec- 
tive classes, ; 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD, DEvoN.—On Sunday last the Rev. 
E. H. Bollard, of Crediton, preached here, our minister the 
Rev. W. H. Eastlake, being at Crediton. In the morning Mr, 
Bollard took for his text the incident recorded in Luke xix,. 1-9, 
from which he deduced that the salvation spoken of by Christ was of 
a different kind from that usually understood by the orthodox 
around us, and is known by its fruit, and should not be judged 
from articles of belief. In the afternoon the sermon was on 
“* Everlasting Punishment as viewed from a rational and common 
sense standpoint,” the text being Psalm ciii., 8-9. There were 
many strangers present, who listened with attention to the 
arguments used, which, though probably new to them and con- 
trary to their previous notions, were put{with so much care lest 
their feeling should be injured, that they must have been pre- 
possessed with the manner and we hope will eventually agree 
with the matter of them. 


MALTON.—On Wednesday, the 3rd inst., the ‘scholars attend- 
ing the school had their annual treat. Assembling at the school 
in the afternoon, they went to a field in Middle Cave, kindly 
lent by Messrs. Slater, and there enjoyed themselves in games of 
various kinds. The weather was all that could be desired. At 
half-past five they returned to the school and partook of a good 
tea. They were followed at the tables by the teachers and a 
good number of friends, who also had a capital repast. After 
the tables were cleared a public meeting was held in the chapel, 
presided over by the minister, when prizes were distributed to | 
all the children, by Mr. W. S. Hall, the best being given to the 


SESSION 1879-80. 


Candidates for admission at the commencement of the coming Session are 
requested to Forward their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, 
without, delay to either of the undersigned, who will supply on request all 
needful information as to Admission of Students, Selection of Scholars, and 
Outline of the Course of Study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 7th of 
October ; and STUDENTS and CANDIDATES are requested to attend at 
9 a.m. on that day. 

An ADDRESS in connection with the Opening of the Session will be 
delivered by the Rev. Charles Barnes Upton, .A., B.Sc., on the same day, 
at 4 o'clock. 

All or any of the Classes may be attended by the public on payment of the 
regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by letter) from the College 
Librarian, at University Hall, or either of the Secretaries. The Hours of 
Lectures will be fixed, and may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esa. B.A., ) 
26 orge-street. anc ester; ~ 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Secretaries. 
13, South Hill Road, Liverpool, 


Manchester, September, 1879. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


With our views of congregational freedom, we shrink from the 
always invidious task of judging our neighbours, criticising the 
poditian of parties in churches, and the action taken in ministerial 
appointments and other matters of congregational interest. It 
sometimes happens, however, that points of dispute which should 
____ otherwise be sacredly regarded as private, become the property 
of the public through a connection with wider interests than 
those a the congregation, or through misleading reports which 
require to be corrected, This is now the situation of things, we 
are sorry to say, in the case of the congregation at Doncaster. 

‘minister was recently chosen by the congregation who had 

viously held the charge, the Rev. W. S. Smith. The West 
Riding ‘Mission Committee had promised their aid to the extent 
of £45, but when the question of voting their grant came up in 
nnection with the appointment of Mr. Smith, it was reported 
0 the committee that Mr. Smith had expressed his purpose to 


THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Committee offer to those Students of the College who shall obtain a 
Gold Medal in the M. A. Examination at London University a SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competitors for this Scholarship 
must duate as Students of Manchester New College, either on taking 
their Bachelor's or Master’s degree. If the former, they must have pre- 
viously spent not less than two years at Manchester New College ; if the 
latter, not less than one vear. 


The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of University Col- 
lege who has previously enrolled himself as a Student of Manchester New 
College, gone through his Undergraduate Course under the direction of the 
Principal of that College, and attended the Classes for Religions and Ethical 
Instruction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to these limita- 
tions, the Scholarship is open to —— Gold Medallist at the Examination 
for the Master’s Degree in any one of the branches of Classics, Science, or 
Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful Competitors in two yearly payments of 
Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be continued until notice to the con- 
trary is given. Two years’ notice will be nc ten ge to its withdrawal, 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship, and the Plans of Study at 
Manchester New College, may be obtained on application to R. D. Darbi- 
shire, Esq., B.A., one of the Secretaries of the College, 26, George-street, 
Manchester; or to the Rev. James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal, at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 


OTHERHAM NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
TOTAL COST, £3,250, INCLUDING £560 FOR LAND. 


to request that you will give publicity 
following resolution, passed at the 
; ly ting of the General Committee of the 
above Society, held at Mill Hill Chapel Committee Room, 
Py ey on Monday last, Sth inst. OT ci after ise discussion 
1¢ resolution passed at the special meeting of August 4th 
respecting the Rev. W. S. Smith and Doncaster, ete heteby 
d that nothing contained in said aa ars ns pone 
encourage the secularistic party; and that. nothi 
done by this committee to justify any suspicion— 
unfounded—that the secularists have finally gained 
n ofvene of our old Presbyterian Meeting Houses and its 
with the full sanction of the aun th of the ia 
initarian Society.” Proposed . Lupton " 
om the chair, seconded by the Rev. F. E. Millson, of 


y. &e: ros and’ the meeting was kept up for about an hour and a Segeio, 41,13 ne ENR Merah Waits 41,284 7 ° 

i carried mem. .— Yours, Ww TS, as | 10. ritish and Foreign Uni rian Associa' OM ss eave neeece ce seanes 400 ° 

“ay = Wn. BLAZEBY, Secretary. half with interesting speeches, recitations, and songs, by the | Subscriptions from various Congregations ............6...s00 1,052 15 7 

children and friends. Hymns were sung by the congregation Sane ie 

») -* during the meeting, which was brought to a close by prayer and $12.17 5 

SEA SIDE SERVICES FOR CHILDREN. benediction, | io greats es 
Seal 7 2 4 ‘ OLDHAM.—On Saturday, August 30th, the young men vass gust SPOR VHeh SOTO Mele dd os FéNicwle TUN gdedersece 

ing the past three or four months the Childrens’ | of the Mutual Improvement Class of the Unitarian Sunday “pe 

Service Mission have again, as m previous years, | school, and their friends, numbering about 30, had a pic-nic to- : ? . 

3 on the sands at Llandudno, specially | Worsley, accompanied by Mr. B. Kenyon, secretary of the &.5/9 

fit of the children of the visitors. We | school, where {a few pleasant hours were spent. Tea was pro- ome 

a e was equal to last year, doubtless | vided in a school by some kind friends at a small charge. All 20 0 

: nt tc the inclement state of the weather. enjoyed themselves about the fields till about 8 30, when they Hin. Che q Wet arats ot age ios 

ree 7 usual, hea of stones returned home quite delighted with their out. r. brook Gaskell. ...4......5 ar coe 

"for Trevilleaect 3 i $38 0 

. cto © 

the oldest teachers 0 < 87 

drawing of a Dartmoor scene, the ine (ad Lo sHeeenes °5 0 

a superintendent of the school a A nl» es oe ee te 

= Mr. GE, Driffield oo. 00sssessssseseeensnessiseessceaes TT O 

- CORRESPONDENCE. 5; os 

= SPARENT BODY, A) | Siinatathomalalcchd pesebeaon id 

> a : pal RE Oe steesecssereese BO OG 

Preaching Fee (less Expenses) ....s0ssesssessecreesresseseee E10 © 

4243 16 6 


stili to be raised by the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., Minister, now 


at ; 

‘ a of - 
ties | af some peinded phase srg 9 Remarking jaded: 
Oa cate, peek Mafleae it as his opinion that man be “From {Working Tian? Cotientuen (specially acknowledged), 12 stamps. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
O. A. S.—Next week. 


“COMING WEEK. 


ACCRINGTON.—On Saturday, annual soirée, 

BELFAST: MovuntrortTincer.—On Sunday evening, 
lecture by the Rev. J. J. Wright, on “‘ Voltaire: What 
he was.” 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. J. Freeston 
will preach, 

DERBY.—On Sunday, the Rev. Silas Farrington will 
preach, at To 45 and 6 30. 

LONDON: Unity Cuurcu.—On Sunday, the Rev. 
T. W. Freckelton will resume his pulpit duties; morn- 
ing at 11; evening, at 7 o'clock. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways UNITARIAN 


FREE 


Cuurcu.—On Sunday, ‘‘A Service of Song—Joseph,” | 


at 2 30. 

MANCHESTER: H. M. B.—On Wednesday, at 5 
o'clock, opening of the session, by an address from the 
Rev. Jas. Black, M.A. 

OVER DARWEN.—On Sunday, at 3 and 6 30, the 
Rey. Wm. Binns will preach; and on Monday, at 7 30, 
lecture on ‘Thomas Carlyle : His Genius and Writings.” 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 7, the 
Rev. J. Crowther Hirst will preach. 


LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 
J NORTH SHORE.—Next Sunday the Rev. J. 
FREESTON, of Blackley, will preach morning and 
evening. 


GCARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH,.—Sunday, Sept. 14, the Rev. J. 
CROWTHER HIRST, of Cheltenham. Morning, at 
ro 45, “ The Throne of the Divine Glory;” evening, at 7, 
“ The Immortal Light upon Earth’s Dark Ways.” 


NITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
. BOLTON ROAD, OVER DARWEN.—The 
First ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be held on 
Sunday, paptpolac 14th, when Two SERMONS will 
be preached by the Rev. W. BINNS, of Birkenhead. 
Afternoon service at-3 0}; subject of discourse, “The 
Religion of a Free Church.” Rvenin service at 6 30; 
subject of discourse, ‘‘ What makes life worth and not 
worth living for.” 
Collections at the close of each service in aid of inci- 
dental expenses. Tea provided for strangers at a charge 
of 6d. each. . 


On Monday Evening, September 15, at 7 30, Mr. 
BINNS will give a LECTURE on «Thomas Carlyle: 
His Genius and Writings.” 

Admission Free ; no Collection. 


U NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 

The Next SESSION will be opened on Wednesday, 
September 17th, at 5 o'clock, when the ADDRESS will 
be delivered by the Missionary Tutor, the Rev. JAMES 
BLACK, M.A 


The attendance of friends of the Institution is invited. 
WM. GASKELL, Principal. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—A SERVICE OF SONG— 
** Joseph,” September 14, 1879 ; to commence at 2-30. 
CERTIFICATES awarded by the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday School Association will be distributed by 
His Worship the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER (Mr. 
Alderman Grundy). Parents and friends are cordially 
invited. Offertory at the close of the service. 


er a eS Se 
NITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON.—This Church having been closed 

for re-painting, the Services will be RESUMED on 
Sunday, Sept. ryth. The Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON 
will preach. Morning at 11, “The Place and Work of 
our Church.” Evening at 7, ‘‘Our Appeal to the Public.’» 


Pana fs eos > hg ale PD 
UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL.—The Directors beg to announce 
that the Annual PARENTS’ PARTY will be held on 
Saturday, the 2oth Sept. All parents, teachers, former 
scholars and teachers, are cordially invited to attend. 
Tea on the table at five o'clock prompt. Tickets may be 
had, price 6d, each, from Messrs, Orme, Stamford-street, 
Ashton; J. Greenwood, Princess-street, Stalybridge ; 
and James Bancroft, Town Lane, Dukinfield ; or from 
any of the teachers, and at the school, on the day of the 
party. 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.—SESSION 
1379-80.—The FIRST MEETING will be held in the 
Lower Mosley-street Schoolroom on Sunday, 2zst Sept. 
Tea at 4 p.m., Fourpence each. Friends invited. 


ILES PLATTING UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, VARLEY STREET, 
OLDHAM ROAD.—The ANNUAL SERMONS of 
the above School will take place on Sunday, Sept. 2rst, 
when the Rev. W. C. SQUIER, of Stand, will preach 
Two Sermons, afternoon at 3 o’clock, and evening at 6 30. 
Suitable hymns and anthems will be sung by the scholars 
and choir. A collection will be made at the close of each 
Service in aid of the School Funds. 


HURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The members of the above 

place of worship, being desirous to clean and beautify 

their Church, and restore the organ, make an earnest 

APPEAL to the Unitarian public for subscriptions to aid 
them in this effort. 

A BAZAAR will be held in the town of Southampton 
on the 8th and oth days of October, and we shall feel 
deeply grateful to those friends who are interested in the 
spread of liberal Christianity in the South of England if 
they will help us either by a gift of money or articles for 
the Bazaar Stalls. 

All intended Gifts may be sent to the Rev. D. Amos, 
and will be thankfully acknowledged. 

REV. D. AMOS, 
The Polygon, Southampton. 


Sept. r2, 1879. 


ef 

OU THPORT.—Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin will RE-OPEN their School for Boys on 
‘Thursday, September 18th.—Bingfield, Albert Road. 


WELLESLEY ROAD. HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Miss BIDDELL, who has passed the Cambridge and 
Kensington. Examinations, has Vacancies for ‘Three 
BOARDERS. | Terms, 40 to 60 guineas. 


i IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

HOPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS. Conducted 
»y Mrs.’ MARCUS, assisted ‘by resident English and 
Foreign Governesses and Visiting Masters. ‘The next 
term will begin September 19. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 
i COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
ac a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 


siouds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
E DUCATION.—Heidelberg, Germany. 


family a few Young Ladies wishing to learn the German 


The Widow of a German Physician receives in-her *|: 


langungé and to complete their studies: comfortable - 


bore andl moderate terms.—For address and references 
apply to the Rev. Ph, Quenzer, 7 aney Terrace, 
Moss Lane East, Manchester, essor W, Dittmar, 
Anderson's College, Glasgow. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
STEAD.—The SESSION 1879-80 begins Sept. 
24th. Class for London Matriculation of June 1880. 
Junior Classes for Children under ten years of age.. The 
arrangements of the school permit of some girls being 
received with their brothers. There is a vacancy for an 
elder Girl Student working for the London University 
Examinations, or for Girton College, Cambridge.— 
Prospectuses on application to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wies- 
baden, Germany), who has passed the Prussian State 
Examination, and possesses the experience of several 
first-class English schools, receives a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the 
excellent College of the town, with home assistance, 
Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other 
mineral springs. ~ English and German references, For 
terms and further particulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from 16th August, 
and return with pupils towards end of September.— 
Address 9, Manor Read, Holloway Road, N. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 
PLONER vad cu sg iedits be palew +... Mdlle. H. Baret. 
.+» Fraulein Straub. 
Geog., Arithmetic, Algebra .. James Eastwood, Esq. 
Physical Science ..........+. W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 
History, Literature, Classics.. go et Young, M.A., 
ord. 


Music... .+» George Gunton, Esq. 
Drawing. WS i. Charpentier, Esq. 
Singing ... «+» Mdlle. Kruse. 
Dancing....... seeeee Miss Nixon. 


Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the per f Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special crcdit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
sollege of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Cheuek will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 

prospectus apply to the Head Master. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Monday, Sept. 22nd, 1879. 


ANTED, a number of Martineau’s 

** Hymns for the Christian Church and Home.” — 

State number and lowest price to ASHTON TAYLOR, 
Printer, Accrington. 


HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 


I post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 
er dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
Rcdaior. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 


Penny.—‘ Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood, and John Phillips. 

Price 5s. Cloth. 
HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 
London: Williams and Norgate. Manchester: Johnson 
and Rawson. Contents—rz. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 
and Providence. 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration 
6. Revelation. 7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9. Sin 
10. Immortality. rz. Salvation, x12. Christianity. 


“THE TRUTHSEEKER, for September, 


contains : —‘‘ The Story of Pentecost,” by William 
Binns ; “‘ Science and Religion,” by William Mitchell ; 
** Satan: or, The Tragedy and Comedy of Superstition,” 
“The Trial of David Macrae for Believing in a Good 
God,’ and *‘ The Bible in Board Schools,” by J. Page 
Hopps; with other Articles and Reviews of present and 
permanent interest. Price Threepence. 
London: Williams and Norgate ; and all booksellers. 


ANTE: SIX SERMONS, by the 
Rev, P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. ‘‘This book, 
pulsing with living thought on every page, combines the 
good qualities of the sermon, the lecture, and the oration, 
cit We must heartily recommend all who wish to 
enjoy a really good and suggestive book—one pervaded 
by real religious principles and a Christian spirit—to 
procure and read it forthemselves.”— Unitarian Herald. 
To be had at the book-room, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C., price 5s., post free, and of all booksellers. C. 
eos Paul and So., publishers, 1, Paternoster Square, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fair eld Road. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Figs Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 
central ition: near chapel.—z2, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea)—MISS WOOD. 


U X TO N.—Comfortable Furnished 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


WENS COLLEGE.—Students from 

the Country can hear of Superior BOARD and 

LODGING within easy distance of the College, by 

addressing C. D. E., care of Mrs, Slowman, bookseller, 
213, Oxford-street, Manchester. 


*OMFORTABLY Furnished SITTING 
and One or Two BEDROOMS, in a quiet, respect- 

able neighbourhood in London, near the Old Kent and 
New Cross Roads, and close to tram, rail, and "bus: 
terms moderate: Unitarians preferred.—Address E. C., 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


Biacxpoot—Cuansine Howss 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Prorrretress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. ‘Tariff sent on application, 


FOR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 


REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 


BROOKES AND CO. (Successors to 
Joun Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 


Garden 


tes, Hurdles, 
Ornamental Wrought Iron oy ee ok 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CA’ N 
STREET, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED 1769. 


M COLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


R PLB fil. Lol Bsa & SO Ns 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to ~~ per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR'’S, 
LONGFORD BU LDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post. 


BIRMINGHAM : 15, BULL STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLorHinGc DEPARTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 

oung gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


H EYWOOD Brortuers, 
WOOLLEN CLOTH AND MANTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, 

17 AND 19, HIGH STPEET. 

All varieties of Tweeds and Plain Cloths suitable for 
Gentlemen and Boys’ Suitings; also, Mantle Cloths in 
very great variety. Imitation Sealskins and Dogskins 
and Fur Trimmings, and a good variety of Ladies’ 
Jackets and Ulsters ready made, and can make to order 
at a few hours’ notice. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 


W. MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpers AND REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXRCUTED, 


PAPERHANRGINGS: 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


5 WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Becrpers, Decorations, GoLD MoutpDINGs, PAIN1ERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsTastisHep 1772. 


5} H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. H. Brocxe sank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


“Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton undez 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. ’ 


ESSRS. WM. BOGG and SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month, Harmoniums from ros. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD. 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
: AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers ; 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, 2s. 3d., 35. 3d., 45., 65., 75+) 
8s., 128., 245, and 30s. per pair; V ASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands. 
M4d., 18., 1s. 1d., 1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. each; ROOM 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
LDINGS, English and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 

Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 

keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUIN 5 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., ManuFraActTurRERs, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


E RYE PS alee ee 

+ All the Newest Improvements in ~ 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

287, Oxrorp-st. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester. 


A& MSTRONG AND RCA De 


St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS 
perior quality, — for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths" and Boye’ a order. 


Oe en 
—— new ; 
He or Dun DRLON SIREN 


Sept. 12, 1879 
VIOLINS, VI 


OLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS, 
A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD, CROMPTON’S, 
4, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. _ Bows, Stri and other 
ttings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851 


W. Tavcror, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER, 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 


Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


Sones See eee ee 

FRENCH GENTLEMAN ole rty 
and experience having good SHOW ROOMS in 

the best business part of Paris, wishes to arrange with 

English Manufacturers for the Exhibition and 

their 's.—Address Commercant, care of John Fret- 

well, 22, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 


| ee THOM? ‘ 

NETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 

| MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
— Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
-ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 

Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, |, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c, The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal tonew. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


= 0. Care ne ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, ° 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOCKE & S35 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET, 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


BekCok's DANDELION COFFEE 
Is THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold. The above is recommended by the i 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 


beverage, containing three —_ the strength of ordinary — 
coffee, 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 18. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. - 


In_Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. ; 
CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as WorrHtess 
QuaLitres ARE OFTEN SupsT1TUTED. - 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS. 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIE 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTIN 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


M: TIMMIS & CO. are now Sel 
+ one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELL ‘ 


LTRUNKS P 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” — \; ; 
z8in. 2oin. 22in. qin.  26in. Sin, 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 
Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, ri 
arin. 24in. in. 
12/- 14/- 76/6 ; 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s.extra. 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET i 

CUTLERY. Write for Prices to pytisys ad 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
TSP 4 , 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. Of 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in woo 
brilliant condition, and with no loss by sediment. We 
recommend it for GENERAL USE in fere Lee 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port is F 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their ose 

price, however high. ; ‘ 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 308. per dozen, 
JAMES SMITH & CO. ine Merchants, 
26, Market-street, Manchester. % 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool; and 28, High-st., Birmingham, 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, _ 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor — 
and sole maker ofthe IMPERCEPTIBLE CURA’ : 
TRUSS. { thse 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Su: Belts, Che 
Expanders for round shoulders, hee 26, lillga 
Manchester. pote 
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“NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


Mr. Emerson has been lecturing at Concord on 
** Memory,” in which faculty he is just now becoming 
rather sorrowfully defective. 


The Rev. F. Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory, is 
at work on an historical inquiry into the subject of the 
condemnation of Honorius for heresy. 


- It is reported of a tub-loving University man who 
was asked by his examiner, “ What was the most 
remarkable circumstance in the office of the high 
priest?” that he replied, “ He washed his face once 


a year.” 


In the remote village of N——, in a little country 
‘church, a woman brought twins to be christened. 
“‘What name?” asked the clergyman. ‘“ Cherabim 
and Seraphim,” *said the woman, “ for they continually 


do cry.” 


Some interesting particulars are published as to the 
Sunday-school movement in Germany since the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools in 1863. Starting from 
that one school at Frankfort they had multiplied, so 
that at the present time there were 2,000 schools, with 
10,000 teachers and 20,000 scholars. 


Mr. Hine writes books and gives lectures to show 
that the British nation is the lost Israel. It won’t do, 
says the Herald of Health, ‘Israelites are temperate, 
thrifty, provident, and long lived. They have very 
few paupers, drunkards, or criminals. The British 
mation is considerably lacking in these characteristics.” 


A new Brahmo Maudir, at Darjeeling, is to be called 
*‘ Temple of God” rather than “Prayer Hall,” because, 
‘while “it is, and will ever be, a House of Prayer, it 
‘will also be a place of fraternity, of divine instruction, 
.and of a renewed service of man for the love of God.” 
This reminds us of Robert Falconer’s Church of the 


‘Divine Service. 


’ 
4 


~ In the New Testament Revision Committee it was 
‘oposed to get rid of the word “penny” as giving a 
“wrong idea of the Roman denarius, and to read, “ He 
every manadenary.” But to this a witty dean 
that there might be confusion with a deanery, 
which poor and unlearned persons must not suppose 
«can be got so easily. 


ing to Lord Beaconsfield the Public Worship 
Bill was a bill to put down Ritualism, and 
uch he lent the aid of the Government to its 
tment. According to our Low Church contem- 
, the Rock, the Vicar of Hughenden, who owes 
ppointment to his present living to the Prime 
ter himself, “wears coloured stoles, and main- 

eastward position—the Communion-table 
overed with an illegally-embroidered linen 


ile on the ‘super-altar’ are eucharistic | 


candles, a brass cross, and two vases of flowers.” 
When the Premier goes to church he has before his 
eyes a striking example of the success of Conservative 
legislation in effecting its objects. 


Dr. Oswald Dykes delivered, at the Evangelical 
Alliance Conference, a speech which is described as 
“full of point and suggsstion.” All over Europe and 
America, he said, two spiritual forces are contending 
for the mastery of the future, and the key lies in the 
school-room. Clericalism and secularism are fighting 
for possession of the lower and the higher education. 
It is a war @ outrance, but truth and right may lie in 
the middle, trampted upon alike by both combatants. 
In the interest of Bible truth and Christian faith we 
have two resources—the Sunday school and the 
Christian home. ‘The teaching power of the school 
had been too much neglected, and the best minds of 
the churches ought to be turned to its development 
and guidance. The speaker, after pointing out the 
characteristics of Sunday-school teaching, touched on 
the subject of children’s churches as the possible miss- 
ing link between the school and the Church. 


“A Dialogue on Human Happiness,” by W. H. 
Mallock, in the JVineteenth Century, is, like all this 
author’s ethical writing, disfigured by exaggeration, 
inconsistent, and affected. It is a poor business for a 
grown man to occupy himself with—that of discussing 
whether life be worth living, and whether happiness is 
possible or not. Still, it is one that can be conducted 
with seriousness, and must be conducted by worthy, 
reverent people if truth is to be reached. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s flippant, well-to-do pleasure-seeker will certainly 
not solve any great moral problem. We doubt whether 
Mr. Mallock will. Scvzbner reviews this light-hearted 
scoffer, and here is a summary of the American judg- 
ment: “It is quite possible that Mr. Mallock is serious 
in his attitude towards the belief in immortality and a 
God. But, whether he is or not, he cannot expect 
high-minded persons to take his own ignominious and 
unspiritual stand.” 


On Thursday morning, September 11, says the 
Reading Observer, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
passed through Reading, ex route for the Continent, 
where he and Mrs. Gladstone intend spending a few 
weeks. He arrived at Reading on the previous after- 
noon, on a brief visit to Sir Robert Phillimore, where 
he remained until Thursday morning. He was then 
driven into Reading to take the train for Paddington, 
reaching the up-station of the Great Western Railway 
about twenty minutes to eleven. He was accompanied 
by Miss Phillimore. On arriving at the station he was 
met by the Rev. R. Rudolph Suffield, to whom he 
gave a most cordial greeting, and with whom he walked 
about the platform for about twenty-five minutes, 
engaged in close conversation. No intimation of his 
presence in the neighbourhood had got abroad, and 
the fact was known only to the railway officials and one 
or two other persons. But the great statesman had 
not been long on the platform before he was recog- 
nised by some, who communicated the information to 
those near them, and it was thus quickly circulated. 
Mr. Gladstone was respectfully saluted by several as 
he passed them, and this recognition he cheerfully 
acknowledged, but there was no demonstration. 


An important resolution, condemnatory of the opium 
trade, was carried most enthusiastically at the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, the whole assembly rising, and thus 
emphatically expressing their conviction that England 
must be induced to abandon this accursed business. 
To Prof. Christlieb, of Bonn, belongs the honour of 
having urged forward this movement, but he was 
cordially supported in his action by M. Th. Necker, 
of Geneva, and the Rev. W. Arthur, of London. 
After referring to the injury, inflicted on the Christian 
name in general, and on the cause of missions, the 
resolution concludes thus: “'The assembly holds that 
the interest of Christianity itself urgently demands that 
there should be a change in the policy hitherto pursued 
by the English Government in regard to the opium 
trade, and commissions its officers to lay this resolu- 
tion before the Secretary of State for India.” The 


carrying of the resolution seems to indicate a mezr 
departure, and no doubt henceforth more strenuous 
action will be taken by the general body of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in reference to the great social and 
economical, if not political, questions, so immediately 
connected with the progress of Christianity in the 
world. In another sense, also, this resolution denotes 
a new departure. It is virtually a protest on the part 
of European Christians against the supineness and 
indifference of the British branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance with regard to this vital question. It is hoped 
that the council will now take up and agitate this 
question, until the English nation has wiped its hands 
clean ofthis abominable traffic. ‘ 


Mr. W. L. Courtney gives, in the Fortnightly Review, 
under the title, “The New Psychology,” a comprehen- 
sive summary of a movement which has been taking 
place in mental and moral science for some years past. 
Dwelling first upon the differences which exist between 
Mr. Mill and the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, he remarks 
that they are suchas to “ amount, if not to an absolute 
revolution, at all events to a development which almost 
initiates a new order of things.” The causes of this 
change are said to be in the study of biology. It is 
biology which has brought about the recognition of 
the organism as one of the elements of psychological 
research. This movement is evident to anyone who 
has any acquaintance with the philosophic literature of 
the day. And it is, in our opinion, a very hopeful 
sign. It isa result of applying the scientific method 
of investigating these difficult problems. ‘The subject 
is one that is deserving of the attention of others 
besides philosophical students. It has its practical 
side, and will be found to affect morals and religior. 
Mr. Courtney notices this in the close of his article, 
but the passage is too long to quote, though its range 
may be seen by a single consideration. The philo- 
sophy of experience, as it is called, seemed a few years 
ago to be supreme, and by its advocates was regarded 
as unassailable. It is now seen to be sapped in its 
foundation. ‘There is, of course, no return to the 
a priort method, or to a belief in the views of the 
Bishop of Worcester, which Locke exposed, but the 
movement has been spiral and continuous. In physical 
science the analysis of phenomena has been carried so 
far as to leave nothing for base save matter and motion. 
In physiology the recoil from materialism is so great 
that one of our latest writers suggests, ‘‘ motion may be 
a mode of feeling.” There is hope for a pure spiritual 
faith even amongst the philosophers. 


The correspondent of the Luglish Independent at 
the Evangelical Alliance Conference at Basle, writes 
that the English and Americans have played a very 
small part in the General Assembly. English meetings 
were held in abundance, but they could hardly be 
regarded as part of the regular proceedings :— 


The few English and American brethren who were called on 
to address the general assembly were required to speak in French 
or German, or else to have their papers translated beforehand 
and read for them. ‘Nor were any of the men of mark in our 
several churches, whether of England or, America, except, per- 
haps, two or three vice-presidents of the Evangelical Alliance, 
present to give weight to the English section of the Assembly. 
Dr. Stoughton’s deeply interesting paper on the historical 
connection between Basle and England, was read at an 
evening meeting, and before a comparatively small audience. 
This absence of the English element from the large 
meetings was to be regretted, but was to a large extent 
inevitable. Until educated Englishmen and Americans learn 
to speak either French or German, they must expect to 
find themselves virtually excluded from active participation 
in these great European gatherings. The English, then, were, 
if I may be allowed the expression, nowhere. They were, of 
course, invited to the several garden parties, and some few were 
welcomed as guests to the houses of Basle friends; but as regards 
their influence in the general deliberations, it was difficult to dis- 
cover it. The Foie churches, too, were but slightly repre- 
sented, But few pastors could make up their minds to come and 
stand on the same platform with their German brethren, The 
loss of Alsace still rankles in their breasts, and in this respect 
the object more than hinted at as sought to be attained by this 
Conference was not realised, No reconciliation was effected 
between the French and the Germans, M. de Pressensé was 

resent, and was one of the vice-presidents of the assembly; but 
it seemed to me that a painful shudder passed through him whem 
he heard himself nominated to the office in the same breath with 
Count Bismarck-Bohlen, a relative of the great Chancellor. It 
is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that M. de Pressensé spoke 
eloquently; but the most noticeable feature in his two speeches 
was the manner in which, indirectly but very forcibly, he aimed 
several blow, at the theories of some of his German brethren, 
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BUDDHA AND THE MOTHER. 


Tue following is a specimen of Mr. Edwin Amold’s poem, 
The Light of Asia—Guatama, Prince of India and Founder of 
Buddhism—just published by Triibner and Co. :— 


When they came unto the riverside, 
A woman—dove-eyed, young, with tearful face 
And lifted hands—saluted, bending low ; 
** Lord, thou art he,” she said, ‘‘ who yesterday 
Had pity on me in the’ fig grove here, 
Where I live lone and reared my child ; but he 
Straying amid the blossoms found a snake, 
Which twined about his wrist, whilst he did laugh 
And tease the quick forked tongue and open mouth 
Of that cold playmate. But alas! ere long 
He turned so pale and still, I could not think 
Why he should cease to play, and let my breast 
Fall from his lips. And one said, ‘He is sick 
Of poison,’ and another, ‘ He will die.’ 
But I, who could not lose my precious boy, 
Prayed of them physic, which might bring the light 
Back to his eyes; it was so very small 
That kiss mark of the serpent, and I think 
It could not hate him, gracious as he was, 
Nor hurt him in his sport. And someone said, 
‘ There is a holy man upon the hill— 
Lo! now he passeth in the yellow robe— 
Ask of the Rishi if there be a cure 
For that which ails thy son.’ Whereon I came 
Trembling to thee, whose brow is like a God’s, 
And wept and drew the face-cloth from my babe, 
Praying thee tell what simples might be good, 
And thou, great sir! didst spurn me not, but gaze 
With gentle eyes, and touch with patient hand ; 
Then draw the face-cloth back, saying to me, 
‘Yea! little sister, there is that might heal 
Thee first, and him, if thou wouldst fetch the thing: 
For they who seek physicians bring to them 
What is ordained. Therefore, I pray thee, find 
Black mustard seed, a tola; only mark 
Thou take it not from any hand or home 
Where father, mother, child, or slave hath died ; 
It shall be well if thou canst find such seed.’” 


A GREAT PAINTER’S BOYHOOD. 


RUBENS was born in the year 1577, just 13 years after 
the birth of Shakespeare, and he has been called “the 
Shakespeare of Art;” but this is hardly true, for there 
has never been a Shakespeare in art. Shakespeare 
was too universal. Rubens comes the nearest to him, 
doubtless. Rubens’ life was one long brilliant dream 
of prosperity and happiness. It was as if a host of 
fairies had conspired to see how much they could do 
for a mortal. Ruin was all about him, but he rose 
above it, superb in his greatness and success. It was 
a troublous time of cruel civil war in his own country 
and disturbance abroad. His parents fled for safety 
from Antwerp to Cologne, and thence to the village of 
Siegen, just out of Cologne, where, on June 29, 
Rubens was born. This was the festival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, so they named the boy Peter Paul 
Rubens. Shortly after his birth they returned to 
Cologne, and dwelt in the modest house on the Sternen 
Gasse, with its low-roofed rooms and its small garden 
of pot-herbs. On the front of this house there is an 
inscription calling it the birthplace of Rubens, and the 
place where Marie de Medicis died. But Rubens was 
not born in this house; he spent his childhood there. 
On his father’s side his remote ancestor was a tanner 
by trade; but his father was a doctor of laws, a magis- 
trate, a frequenter of courts, and a friend of kings. 
His mother was of noble lineage. The parents had 
great hopes for this fifth child, Peter Paul. They 
would make him a doctor of laws, and he should be 
even more distinguished than his father. They placed 
him at the College of the Jesuits at Cologne. Here 
he showed that eager relish and facility for learning 
that went with him through life. Soon there came a 
change. The father died; the country became more 
tranquil; the mother removed to Antwerp, for its better 
advantages for the education of her children, This 
was in his tenth year. At the age of thirteen he had 
made such progress in Latin and several modern 
languages, and in knowledge of common law, that his 
mother placed him as page to the Countess de Lalaing, 
thinking this might prove a stepping stone to distinction 
in his profession, for in those days the patronage of the 
great was highly regarded. His good sense, docility, 
and natural grace made conformity to the ceremony of 
this princely house an easy task for Rubens. But he 
soon wearied of this empty leisure and splendour. 
His spirit was too noble, and his mind too active, for 
him to wait in content upon the favours of the great; 
besides, he had become inflamed with a love for the 
fine arts, and his secret wish was to be a painter. So 
one day he laid all his discontent, his hopes, and his 
desires before his good mother He told her all his 
reasons, and begged her to permit him to choose his 
life. His mother was a woman of high ability. 
Tenderly sagacious and yigilant was she over her 
children’s interest. Now she was disappointed in her 
child’s wishes. She felt that the life of an artist was 
unworthy of his birth, station, and superior education. 
But she listened to his plea, and consented to his wish. 
With characteristic promptness she took him from the 
palace of the Countess, and placed him for instruction 
with Van Haegt, a painter and a friend of the family. 
This man had little ability; so Rubens was soon after- 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


wards placed in charge of Adam Van Oort, an 
historical painter of some note in that day. With this 
intemperate and violent man Rubens spent four years 
in close, if not happy, study. At length the mild and 
courteous youth could no longer bear his violence of 
manner, and he was forced to leave Van Oort. He 
now placed himself under the instruction of Otto 
Venius, painter to the Archduke Albert, Governor of 
the Netherlands. This was a happy change. The 
way to his cherised ambition was no longer a thorny 
one—it was now an enchanting pathway. Venius was 
a high-bred, generous, and learned man; a painter of 
some reputation, a courtier, and an excessive lover of 
art and letters. He saw his pupil’s genius, and became 
at once his companion and friend. Rubens was soon 
elected a member of the old-established painters’ club, 
called the “Guild of St. Luke,” and in various ways 
was recognised as the equal of his master and of his 
guild. At the end of four years this excellent master 
told him frankly he could teach him no more, and 
advised his going to Italy in order to study the older 
masters.—S¢. Wicholas Magazine. 


DUMAS AND HIS DOG. 


In his kindly and genial account of Alexandre Dumas 
in his Selected Essays, Mr. Hayward tells a story of a 
thing that befell the good-humoured novelist when he 
was leaving his desk in the office of the provincial 
notary to take up his abode in Paris. He had no 
money at all, he owed his tailor 150 francs, and his 
sole property was a dog named Pyramus, notable only 
for voracity. Just as he was endeavouring to make a 
start under these accumulated difficulties the dog 
disappeared, and in short time he received a message 
from an Englishman, requesting the honour of his 
presence at a neighbouring inn. On repairing thither, 
he finds a man “from forty to forty-five years of age, 
of a reddish fair complexion, with hair like a brush, 


|and whiskers shaped like a collar, dressed in a blue 


coat with metal buttons, a chamois waistcoat, and grey 
kerseymere breeches, with gaiters to match, such as 
are worn by grooms. He was seated before a table 
on which he had just been dining, and which exhibited 
the remains of a dinner for six. Seated near him, with 
a depressed look, was Pyramus, and round. Pyramus 
lay ten or a dozen plates, cleaned with that neatness 
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He exclaimed, “I see men as gods rising from the 
earth!” Immediately the Scribes and Pharisees rent 
their clothes and cried out, “ Blasphemy! blasphemy ! 
Away with him! Crucify him! crucify him!” 
“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
W. Sroppart, B.A, 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Greenhouse Favourites, Part IV. 

Sons, London. 
THE Astilbe or Spircea and the Epacris are the two — 
favourites noticed in this part. We fear this work is 
too expensive for humble people who interest them- 
selves in cottage window gardening, otherwise it would — 
be a help to those who aim at success. All its 
literary matter is good, and the illuminated cuts 
excellent. 


Groombridge and — 


Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter Besant, M.A, -Lon- 
don: Marcus Ward. 
WE have recently several times referred in the Herald 
to Mr. Besant’s admirable biography ofColigny. Written 
with ample knowledge, with graphic descriptive power, 
with calm judgment, it is by far the completest account 
of the life and work of the noble-minded hero of the 
Reformation in France that has yet appeared in the 
English language, and it is not likely to be superseded. 
It is of great interest just now, when Protestantism 


seems to be on the eve of a day of power in France, 


and when there isa breaking away from that system 
of tyrannous Papal authority which has been the curse 
of France. Mr. Besant has given us a spirit-stirring 
book, and the publishers have produced it, as the first 
of their series of the New Plutarch, in a neat and — 
elegant form. : 


The Penalties of Youthful Iniguitie. By the 
William Walters. London: W. Mack, Paterr 
Row. “ chiA 

the 


"e 


of the Rev. W. Carey Walters, and one 
It is 


Young Men’s Bible Class—orthodox we infer 
ally if not really—but one merit of the di 


that it has a word for all classes of the 
By way of illustration we give one or two : 

The doctrine of the text is, ‘‘ that the evil deeds 
youth are followed by their natural consequences in a 
urges in the first place, that the doctrine finds illustr 
Physical constitution. Tf we violate the organic | 
being, we must suffer the penalty of such violation, 
secret of a large proportion of those afflictions y 
mankind. They are not so much the direct 
God, as they are the just consequences of actions, 
| once violations of physical and moral law; and 
occurs, that what men call afilictive provide 
pensations of God, which none can foresee v 
simply the sorrows which individuals, unjust and cruel 
selves, draw down upon their own heads. To make 
more clear and impressive, let us specify a case, 
is a sin which, we all know, carries with it its pre 
and entails an inheritance of future suffering. Have 
seen the drunkard at forty or fifty, the lawful heir of the 
at eighteen or twenty? Have you not seen him 
revellings in which he had spent his youth? 
firmed drunkard. See that bloated face, tren 
tottering step. Just in the prime of life, the man 
and strong ; his arm muscular, his tread firm. HTH 
out amid God’s creation a fair and noble specimen « 
But the man has defaced and spoiled his Maker’s h D 
and the decay visible without is but the index to the destructior 
going on within. The external manifestations are but he sym 
toms of the disease. And what is the cause of the sad ) 
That poor human wreck was once strong and vyige u 
became a drunkard in youth, and associated w 
Manhood came and found him still following his 
and saw the incipient stages of his ruin, He a 


which characterised him with respect to dirty plates. 
On one, however, lay some unfinished morsels. It 
was evidently those which caused the depression of 
Pyramus.” The tale, most gravely narrated, with 
minute attention to details, ends in the Englishman 
giving Dumas five napoleons for the dog, having in 
vain endeavoured to force on him three times that sum. 


A PARABLE. 


In the dark ages of ignorance the blind denizens of 
the world gathered with wonder round a man who was 
proclaiming that he could see. “What seest thou >” 
asked his blind countrymen. “I see men as trees 
walking !” affirmed this seer of old. Straightway all 
fell down and worshipped this prophet, and adored 
him as the Light of the World. And his words were 
embossed in silyer and gold, and preserved in the 
temple as a sacred oracle, a legacy for future ages, and 
a creed for the Church for ever. 

In the next generation arose another prophet, and 
around him the people gathered ; but the custodians 
of the ancient oracle assembled together in solemn 
conclave to examine the claims of this seer. When he 
was brought before them they asked him, “ Prophet, 
what seest thou?” “TI see men.as monads, darting 
hither and thither under the impulse of passion or 
desire.” Then the priests, having taken counsel 
together and examined the ancient scroll, came to the 
conclusion that this man was a false prophet, for his 
words agreed not with the sacred oracle, so they cast 
him out of the synagogue, and banished him from the 
haunts of men. 

In the next age another prophet arose, to whom the 
people had regard; and the lawyers, having summoned 
a meeting of the council to examine his claims, met 
together; and after reading the old creed they asked 
him, “ Prophet, what seest thou?” He answered, “I 


years finds him a destroyed man. _Infirmities 
a grasp that only death can loosen; maladies are entai 
which no remedy can reach, no physician remove, 
reform in his habits, but he can never wholl 
punishment. In shattered nerves, and physical we knes: 
suffering, he is doomed to possess the iniquities of his you 
In the second place, the doctrine of the text 7 ds i 
tion in the social position of men. Every man ought t > a 
a respectable standing in society. Worldly ‘ 
position-“are, in themselves, blessings ;—bl 
ought, by lawful means, to seek; and for which, if se 
ought to be thankful. We may pervert them, and th 
for evil; but ifwe apply them to their lawful uses, w 
them the instruments of great and permanent good, — 
therefore important. Now, there is no hich | n 


see men hurrying to and fo, driven by passion or a man’s worldly in nding 1 
attracted by desire; but I see some men who go not | course and conduct of is youth. Some of you ma 
along with the crowd, but they withstand the stream | engravings of H = nce and Indus 


of passion and rise above the current of desire, being pel bee debe Ba on aa uml t 
animated by an inward principle called ‘Reason!’” artisan; his apprenti hy expired; and heis« 
As soon as the lawyers heard these words they cried regular ¢ 
out that he was an impostor, and they picked up stones 
and stoned him to death. ; 

In the last age of the world another prophet arose, 
and the multitude thronged around him to know the 
visions that he saw. 


they had meee in toate 8 the minds of th 
common people against hi assembled them- 
sive ether, and oe eae officers Pape wi 
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Modern Thought (August, 1879) opens with an 
appreciative and ably-written article on Thomas 
Carlyle’s writings. The second is a very thoughtful 
article on “ The Idea of God in Relation to Modern 
Thought.” In “ God-good” we have a curious bit of 
speculation. Other articles follow of more or less 
interest, one which we would draw special attention to | 
being on “ Modern Socialism.” 

Papers for the ‘Times. August and September 
1879; Nos. 12 and 13. The August number is a very , 
interesting issue of this ably-conducted periodical 
* Locke on Innate Ideas,” the first article, is sugges- 
tive; “The Popular Doctrine of Hell in the Prospect | 
of Death ” useful ; “ Emerson and the Transcendental- 
ists” instructive—(But why should the author declare | 
that Emerson is more influential in America than | 
Carlyle is in England? He has no sufficient proof of | 
that); and “The Communion of Saints” stimulating. | 
The Septembernumber containstwo noticeable articles: | 
one a thoughtful and appreciative discourse on “ Com- 
pensation,” with Emerson’s essay:as a text; the other a 
paper on “ Prayer,” in which the writer urges an aspect 
of this question often lost sight of, namely, that there 
are those who from their mental organisation are 
incapable of prayer. He asks Idealists and Material- 
its to allow each other to be each in his own way “to 

_ the best he knoweth ever true.” The essay on Walt 
Whitman falls very farshort of what a defence of the 
American poet needs to be: Whitman’s expounder and 
jystifier has yet to appear. 


THE PHILISTINES: AN ARGUMENT FOR 
PROGRESS FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A LECTURE BY THE REV. WILLIAM MITCHELL. 
it, 
THE PHILISTINES’ PLACE IN HISTORY, 


THE religious zealot, with dark and narrow mind, is a 
creature more to be dreaded than the wild beast of the 
forest and desert ; from the fangs of the latter you may 
escape by courage, strength, or cunning, but the bolder 
you are, the wiser and the truer, the hotter will be the 
hate, and the more fierce will be the purpose of the 
ignorant zealot, to curse you by his gods and smite you 
his power. Nay, in proportion to the strength and 
pth of his nature—according, that is to his innate 
ecu of nobleness, will he be the foe of all faiths 
ent to his own; and gladly would he immolate on 
the altar of his intolerant deity all who differ from him in 
opinion. Thus are the finest qualities of the human mind 
misapplied—earnest devotion, strength of will, valour, 
enterprise, and intensity of faith—and the finest powers 
plied to the worst uses. Just such was the position of 
the Philistines in Egypt: their highest aims and their 
lowest passions were in closest alliance. 

But with all their wild and savage deeds they were 
doing a great work for God; they were engraving deep 
on the heart of the world the all-important lesson, that 
conscience when once fully roused is the mightiest power 
on earth—that there is no energy equal to that of the 
Spiritual nature when fully developed, and none so furious 
and so pitiless when darkened by ignorance and made 
- Savage by superstition. And even more than this did 

hat when the higher thought and the diviner 
conception come in contact with the lower and meaner 
theology they cannot be neutral towards each other ; that 
as they are antagonistic in nature, so must they be in 
influence and in action. The weapons may change as 
the ages advance, but the warfare must ever go on. 
What is higher must smite the lower with the blows of 
death, if it itself is to live. All through existence the 
struggle between the higher and the lower is constantly 
Z ing on. In the material world it is so among the vege- 
table and animal organisms ; and in the moral world it is 
_ $0, spiritual principles of a higher and a lower nature, 
ideas and forms of faith, are ever struggling with each 
other for the mastery there. It is vain to hope that that 
stru will ever cease, till God is all in all, and man is 

_ brought into absolute accordance with His will. 

__. The struggle in Egypt was the effort of the higher faith 
of the Philistines to root out the grosser idolatry of the 

_ worship of animals. But the moral impulse was not either 
‘pure or strong enough to give the Philistines lasting 
sup in Egypt. The people at last, goaded into 
madness by the many outrages on their dearest convic- 
tions and many cruelties constantly inflicted on them, 
im alike by religion, patriotism and revenge, and 
led by the gfeat hero of their history, Chebros-Amosis, 
fell on their ors and drove them from the land 
But not in vain had been the sojourn of the Philistines in 


Egypt; for though they had not succeded in extirpating 
animal worship, unconsciously had the higher minds of 
Egyptians imbibed the principles of a loftier faith, and 
vk-headed Osiris, was ever afterwards the 
of the chief divinity of their terrible enemy, namely 
}o were their thoughts lifted: from grovelling on 
d to cc te the grandeurs of heavens ; and 
ct do we owe most of those wonderful astronomical 
matical discoveries which they gave to the 
which are helps to scientific men even now. 
nation was roused from its lethargy, and 

0 


it began to the blessings of such 
s it hi | to far-off nations Lo in barbarism. 
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trace the main portion of them landing on the Island of 


Crete, in the Mediterranean Sea, where they made short 
work with the Fetish worshippers, and constituted them- 
selves its masters. But ever restless they constantly 
plunged into new enterprises. Finally we find them 
settled in the south-western portion of Canaan, to the 
whole of which country they have since given their name, 
for Palestine is but another form of the word Philistine. 

_ And here, for the first time in their history, they came 
in contact with a faith higher than their own, that of the 
Hebrews. 
tines were in time compelled to yield to the greater 
strength it gave. You will recollect that we are told 
(Ex. xv., 14) that Moses led the children of Israel not 
through the land of the Philistines, although that was the 
nearest way, “for God said, ‘lest peradventure they see 
war and return to Egypt,” showing what a name this 
people had attained. When the Israelites did enter 
Canaan the country was portioned out among the several 
tribes, each tribe having a certain district awarded to it, 
much as the southern part of our own island was portioned 
out among the followers of the Norman William in the 
middle of the eleventh century. But in the case of 
the Israelites the land had to be conquered from its 
native occupiers before it could be settled on. In 
many parts of the country they had to fight through 
several generations before they could obtain the 
mastery. The district awarded to the tribes of Dan 
and Simean, with ‘its five principal cities, Gaza, Askelon, 
and Ashdod on the sea coast, Gath and Ekron 
in the interior, happened to be in possession of the Philis- 
tines. Now the Philistines had not asked the Israelites 
to come into the land, and they in no wise approved of 
their coming ; and so these two tribes had to go without 
their share of the general plunder; nay, they became 
tributory for a time to those to whom they had come to 
dispossess of their land. We read in Old Testament 
history that the Philistines carefully deprived them of all 
warlike weapons, and of all use of iron, though they per- 
mitted them to pasture their cattle in the open country, 
while they themselves lived in walled towns and fortified 
cities. Thus did they secure to themselves at once safety 
and a supply of food. 

I seid, a little while ago, that the Philistines were 
superior in every art of civilisation except the essential 
principles of their religious faith. They differed widely 
from the Hebrews in that they remained a separate people; 
for instance, they never practised the rite of circumcision, 
so extensively prevalent among most Eastern tribes from 
the earliest ages. The Philistines were a maritime and 
commercial people, Askalon and Gaza being their Tyre 
and Sidon. They practised agriculture, which further 
distinguished them from the Israelites, who for long 
centuries were little beyond a pastoral race. “ Corn, wine, 
and other important goods formed the staple of their trade 
by land and sea. Nor were their own manufactures un- 
important.’ The skill of their smiths, armourers, builders, 
founders, workers in gold and silver, &c., must have reached 
a very high degree of perfection, and their wares were 
sought after in countries less advanced in the arts of peace 
and war.”* The blundering, unintelligent, heavy unelastic 
creature, wicked and monstrous beyond description, which 
the Bible narrative represents the Philistine to have been, 
is altogether a false and bigoted portrait. I wonder what 
the Israelite would be, as limned by the Philistines, if we 
could obtain the portrait at this distant date. Perhaps 
we should have a worse picture still, for enemies are 
not apt to flatter each other in their descriptions. 


MORAL OF PHILISTINE HISTORY. 


Now comes the pith of the lesson to all peoples which 
the history of the Philistines teaches. Hitherto they had 
come in contact with no faith that was not lower than 
their own, and consequently they had been the helpers 
of progress, as they had sought to drag others up to their 
level, in a rude fashion, truly; but then it was the fashion 
of the times among all races. But now a faith was pre- 
sented to them which transcended their loftiest concep- 
tions in its essential elements. It was the throwing aside 
of every symbol (Exod. xx., 4-6), every representation of 
the Deity ; it was a looking beyond even the grandest 
representation of the divinity, even the glorious Baal him- 
self—in other words, the sun—and lifting the soul above 
all created things, to Him whose name is Jehovah—that 
is, the Eternal, the Ever-Abiding One. This faith was 
associated with much that was puerile and gross, low and 
slavish, false, base, and degrading; but the worship of 
the Invisible Spirit of all, as lord of the conscience, 
was the essence and meaning of it all. The Philis- 
tines refused to advance from the worship of the 
symbol to the worship of Him who was  symbol- 
ised. They clung to Baal, to Dagon,t and other 
divinities represented by images o fantastic form : 
and thus they, who had hitherto been idol destroyers, 
became the champions of idolatry, and the foes of a purer 
and higher faith than their own. Their position was thus 
altogether reversed. For centuries did they make war 
upon and waste Israel; and if their numbers had only 
been equal to their valour and skill the history of religious 
development in modern times would have been different 
from what it has been. The providence of God, however, 
is apparent even inthis. As soon as they became impedi- 
ments to the diffusion of a higher faith than their own 
they ra to deteriorate—they went backward, while the 
less civilised Israelite went forward. Striking no longer 
at what was below them, but at what was above them, they 
gradually sunk into the condition of an inferior and feebler 
race. ey still retained sag their older and nobler 
qualities. At one time they dared to war with powerful 
nations like the Sidonians, and with the Egyptians under 
Rameses III., compelling the first, about 1209 B.C., to 
transfer their capital to a more secure position on the 


*Kitos’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, vol. 3, p. 514 
As the Hebrew a a t has 


Superior in almost everything else, the Philis- | 


century as might be expected of so 


Island of Tyre, and holding their own against the second 
in a naval warfare. Their power was broken half a 
century later by the armies of the Egyptians, But even 
after this David had to march against them, and many 
battles had to be fought before “their horn was broken 
asunder,” and he was able to leave his son Solomon their 
land as a conquered domain. They afterwarils threw off 
their allegiance and invaded Judah, and carried off all the 
treasures of the temple, together with the royal family as 
captives, To quote Mr. Sharpe’s able and scholarly work, 
“The Philistines were the latest to be conquered” of all 
the tribes of Canaan. “They did not submit till all Israel 
was united into one strong monarchy.” Thus it came 
about that between the captivity (700 B.C.) and the birth 
of Jesus they were absorbed into the Hebrew race, and 
became, in consequence, worshippers of that Jehovah of 
whom their forefathers had been the bitterest foes. 

Now, why as a race could they not have adopted the 
higher faith, and thus devoted their amazing energy of 
character to the diffusion of that religion which, when 
purified from its sacrificial and sacredotal superstitions, 
promises to become universal in the world? For it is its 
simple monotheism, the oneness of God, that has given it 
its vitality in spite of its manifold abuses and its various 
corruptions. It is its morbid excrescences that have 
obscured the beauty of its spiritual morality.. It was 
in their refusal to do this that the Philistines ensured 
their own destruction as a people. For there is not 
power in valour, in genius, or in enterprising courage 
to stay the march of God’s providence in the world, 
in other words, the progress of mankind to a fairer, 
sweeter, and higher life. ‘They perished because they 
refused to advance morally and spiritually. Progress 
is the one great, deep, all-pervading law of the universe, 
and of all moral life especially. It is the will of God, and 
nothing can successfully oppose that. Whether it be 
individual men or nations that stand in the way, there is 
ever but one result, the destruction of the impediment. 


A FINAL POINT, 

The lesson to us of to-day, now and here. is that there 
is one plain duty for us all—this is the seeking of 
increased knowledge, by the aid of which we may discover 
higher truth, and purer, diviner principles. We must not, 
and if we are faithful to the law which God has implanted 
in our nature we cannot, remain satisfied with the good 
we at present possess; we must, while life remains, 
endeavour to increase it. And there is no good to be won 
in any other way than by continual effort; for 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws, 
To which the triumph of all good is given— 
E’en to the death. 
And above all, let us specially keep in mind that as we 
Liberal Christians possess a progressive faith, so are we 
responsible for spreading it abroad among our countrymen. 
We owe free religion to Great Britain, or to say the least, to 
our more immediate neighbours. If our country, the free, 
the mighty, the wealthy, and the prosperous, falls, it will 
be because her faith has become stagnant, and her soul 
suffused by fleshly lusts, and she has lost all trust in high 
and holy principles; because her justice has ceased to be 
righteous, and her truth and honour to spring like fresh 
streams from a living conscience. If there were no other 
than these patriotic considerations to urge us to relieve our 
beloved country from the false and’mechanical and unin- 
spiring tenets of orthodoxy—its legal fictions and its base 
conditions of salvations—and toinspire us to efforts to spread 
a pure and spiritual faith whose morals are real and whose 
demands are natural and so divine, surely they are 
enough to kindle our real, and rouse us into active energy. 
For the grand old land has yet work to do for the world 
and so for God, if she is only true to her mission of free- 
dom, of progress, of the spread of piety in the spirit of our 
great brother Jesus. Then with regard to the false 
orthodoxy of our time, let us 
Onward, onward, to subdue it, 
Root it out, its day has passed. 
Goodness is alone immortal— 
Evil was not made to last. 
Standing still is childish folly, 
And going backwards is a crime— 
And none should patiently endure 
Any evil he can cure, 
The liberal religionists of ourday occupy the same position 
that the Israelites once stood in in relation to the Philis- 
tines with regard to their faith; the condition of their 
continued existence and prosperity is that they zealously 
spread it, honouring God and serving their country and 
the entire race, in so doing. 
ee 


THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


On Wednesday afternoon the Session for 1879-80 was opened in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, by an address 
from the Rev. Jas. Black, M.A., the missionary tutor, There 
was a larger attendance of friends than we haye seen at the 
opening of any session of the Institution for some years. We 
noticed the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. (the Principal), and the 
Rey. J. E. Odgers, M.A. (Theological Tutor), Mr. Harry 
Rawson (chairman of the committee), Mr. E. C. Harding 
(treasurer), the Revs. Richard Pilcher, B.A., James Harrop, 
a McDowell, W. G. Cadman, J. G. Slater, Mr. W. H. 
erford, B.A. The number of students this session is 20. In 
the course of his address Mr. Black touched upon some points in 
the present aspect of Unitarianism. Misgivings, he said, had 
been uttered as to their principle of individual liberty, and state- 
ments were made that that liberty had been carried too far. 
Their liberty was a priceless boon, but they might have abused 
it, or failed to use it. The one serious allegation brought against 
them was that they had too little religious life, and he confessed 
there was some ground for that. It seemed to him that they 
had secularised their lives too far. If they were to have religion 
at all, it ought to be all in all to them. But as to their position, 
their principles, and doctrines, he had no doubt they would be 
more and more confirmed. On the whole, Unitarianism was, 
as nearly, in its main points, the religion of the nineteenth 
a body as theirs, Its 
ition was sound in principle, and, he would say quite seriously, 
it was rich in possibilities. (Applause.) 


Lynn Free CurisTiAN CuHurcu.—The Rev, J. E. Bruce 
has resigned the pastorate of this church. 


{The Hebrew Nation and its Literature, p. 18 
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THE SEASONS. 


WHEN the Spring puts forth its flowers, 

Freshened by the gentle showers; 
When all nature secks to rise 

From the darkness and the gloom, 

From the silence of her tomb; 

Then to man there seems to come 
God’s own message from the skies. 


When the Summer days are long; 

When the woods resound with song 
Of the linnet and the thrush; 

When all nature seemeth glad 

In her verdure to be clad; 

Then God speaketh to the sad, 
Seeking every grief to hush, 


When the Autumn leaves are strewn; 

When the merry birds have flown— 
Gone to seek a summer clime; 

When the trees begin to bare, 

Putting on a look of care; 

Then God sayeth, ‘‘ Do not fear!” 
‘*Shrink not from the hand of time !” 


When, amid the Winter’s frost, 

Nature’s verdure seemeth lost, 
And Death’s hand is over all; 

In the Christmas evergreen, 

In the holly-berry’s gleam, 

There the hand of God is seen; 
Nature waiteth for His call. 


In the Spring- -time of thy life; 
In the summer’s heat and strife, 
When the pathway half is trod; 
In the Autumn’s lessening day; 
In the Winter’s dreary way; 
Still the voice Divine obey, 
Ever, ever trust in God. 


Aberdeen, GEORGE THOS. WALTERS. 
The Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty an2 


sts power. 
Wiruram ELitery CHANNING 


SCEPTICISM IN RELATION TO RELIGION. 


MODERN scepticism is fascinated with the methods of 
science. It glories in the fact that all things in nature 
can be subjected to material tests. It is proud of 
those triumphs which have brought the most ethereal 
of things within the range of physical experiment. It 
says: The earth, with its wondrous story; the sea, 
with its priceless treasures; the air, with its delicate 
secrets; the heavens, with their great array of worlds— 
all these science can bring before you in visible form, 
and prove them by the evidence of sight, touch, and 
taste. But in all the phenomena of nature no form of 
Gop is ever to be seen by the most intense gaze ; 
within all the convolutions of the brain no Soul ever 
presents itself to the most earnest seeker for that 
entity; beyond all worlds, in the‘ depths of infinite 
space, no heaven ever opens on the most rapt vision. 
You may search in flower’s gentle blossom or in 
planet’s overwhelming splendour, in the quiet, tender 
beauty of the glen or in the grand sweep of earth and 
sky that spreads before you on mountain’s summit, but 
Gop does not appear, and your cry for Him dies away 
in the vast void. You may dissect the human brain 
with microscopic minuteness, but you will find no 
light radiating from any of its cells into the penetralia 
of soul, for a veil covers them at which the most 
piercing inspection of the keenest-sighted physiologist, 
with a microScope of the highest power, becomes help- 
less. You may turn your telescope to world after 
world, in endless succession, and fail to discover not 
only where heaven is but where the last orb glimmers 
on the skirts of space. Gop, the Soul, the Future— 
where are they, that we may see and believe? 

There cannot be any hope of meeting this kind of 
scepticism until both Sceptics and Theists come to a 
clear understanding as to the nature of the evidence 
which alone is available in regard to things spiritual. 
There are Sceptics who demand that the existence of 
* Gop, of a spiritual essence in man, of a future life 
shall be brought within the sphere of external observa- 
tion. They will be content with nothing less than 
such certainty as is found in mathematics and in ex- 
periments of physical science which have been verified 
in the laboratory over and over again. ~ But such a 


cannot be given. Unless, then, we first of all agree 
what reasoning can do, and what it cannot do respect- 
ing the verities of Gop, a soul in man, and a life 
beyond the grave, all subsequent inquiry will be per- 
fectly unavailing. 

Reasoning is divided into two kinds—mathematical 
or demonstrative, and moral or probable. Mathemati- 
cal reasoning demonstrates its conclusions, By the 
constitution of the human mind we are unable to 
resist them. To doubt or to deny them would 
be an absurdity. We should do violence -to the 
laws of the mind if we contradicted, say, the pro- 
position that twice two are four, or if we disputed 
the statement that any two things which are like 
a third thing must be like each other. But it is 
an essential characteristic of moral reasoning that it is 
in the field of probability: and in the field of proba- 
bility there is always room for doubt. Here there are 
questions on which we cannot, be the barrier we rear 
never so strong, prevent the entrance of scepticism. 
Was there ever such a person as OLIVER CROMWELL 
or NAPOLEON BONAPARTE? Was there ever such a 
person as the Apostle PauL? Do we exist? Does 
Gop exist? Are we bodies and souls, or only bodies 
with thought and love, conscience, and reason that are 
but vibrations of a little grey pulp of the brain? When 
we go to the grave does all that constitutes the person- 
ality I call Z, myself, all that makes the conscious, 
thinking subject dissolve into carbon and hydrogen ; 
or do the capacities of knowledge and love, and all 
that makes the soul, pass into a life that shall remain 
as a self-conscious individuality when the heavens 
depart as a scroll that is rolled together? These are 
all questions utterly and for ever incapable of demon- 
stration. They must be settled by moral reasoning. 
So far as our capacity for comprehending them is 
concerned, they belong to an entirely different order 
of truths to the ultimate demonstrations of physics. 
Neither the belief nor the disbelief of them, in other 
words, neither Theism nor Atheism is capable of that 
demonstrative evidence which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to question. It is always just possible that they 
may be otherwise than we conceive them to be. They 
belong to a class of truths which ARISTOTLE called 
contingent truths—things which it is possible to con- 
ceive existing in another form from that in which we 
think them now. | We can only conclude them to be 
true or false as the larger amount of probability can 
be shown for them or urged against them. Theist and 
Sceptic must here bow to the same condition : neither 
can repose upon demonstration : each is left to base 
the one his affirmation the other his negation upon 
probability. 

But let us guard against a plausible and mischievous 
inference from this. It may be alleged, it is frequently 
alleged, that moral reasoning is untrustworthy because 
it cannot demonstrate its conclusions beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt or disputation. We reply that a thing 
for which twenty solid reasons can be given, and 
against which only ten weak and dubious objections 
can be raised, rests upon an amount and a quality of 
evidence which gives to it the highest moral certainty 
that the subject admits. It is as assuredly true as that 
twice three are not seven but six, and that all angles of 
an equal-sided triangle are not unequal but equal. 
Moral reasoning is as rationally conclusive as mathe- 
matical. The moral demonstration that NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE lived and ruled, fought, was defeated and 
imprisoned, is so sufficient that it is as conclusive, 
practically, for the purposes of history and for the 
formation of an opinion on the history of modern 
Europe, as the mathematical demonstration of any of 
the problems of Euclid. Is there a Supreme Spiritual 
Being? Is there in mana spiritual essence to which 
belong conscience, will, reason, love, which chemical 
analysis cannot detect and is known only to con- 
sciousness, which does not fade when the body returns 
to the dust but passes into fuller life? Is it a law of 
the inner world that man should constantly be rising 
higher in the accumulation of knowledge, in the enno- 
blement of his moral powers, in the breadth and beauty 
of his spiritual character? And is it religion alone 
which can elevate to the highest the powers that are in 
him, which alone can provide for the fullest energy and 
ensure the wealthiest development of his faculties? 


demonstration of the fundamental realities of religion | Those are truths which, though they cannot be scien- 
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tifically demonstrated, are established by snoral 
evidence which gives the assurance of certainty. | 

If then you come to us and affirm that you cannot 
believe anything unless it can be subjected to scientific 
tests, we reply: You are asking for what you cannot! 
receive, and for what also you cannot give in proof 
of your negations. You cannot have mathematical cer- 
tainty for moral truths, and to insist upon it is illo- 
gical; nor can you supply it to establish your denials,. 
and to pretend to do so is to discredit your honesty,. 
discernment, and intelligence. You must take it that 
moral realities are incapable of the same sort of proof 
as the realities of physical science. But do not, there- 
fore, rush to the rash conclusion that they are incapable 
of any proof. No: they are sustained by evidence of 
the very strongest moral character—eyidence that 
inheres in the heart of the whole course of the history 
of mankind, and evidence, therefore, that you are not 
entitled to reject as worthless unless you are prepared 
boldly to subvert that history, or to condemn the grand 
primal forces of its development as delusions and snares, 
It is in human nature that man has always been com- 
pelled, and will be compelled to the end, to reach his 
highest conclusions by the evidence of probability; and 
as well in the realms of politics, commerce, and social 
life as in the realm of religion, to act on the grounds of 
probability. 


Mr. J. B. Smith, of Ascot, 


Tue death of Mr. J. B. Smith, at one time member 
for Stockport, and who sat for that borough in con- 
junction with Mr. Cobden, is announced. Mr. Smith, 
who was about eighty-five years of age, was a Man_ 
chester man by birth and business, but had been living 
in retirement at Ascot for some years. He took a 
great interest in the Anti-Corn Law movement, and 
ably aided Mr. Cobden in the work of the League, — 
of which he was the first chairman. The deceased 
gentleman married Miss Durning, of Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, and was thus by marriage brother-in-law to 
the late Mr. George Holt. He was always in politics 
a consistent Liberal, and in religion an earnest Uni- 
tarian, though his absorption i in politics prevented him © 
from co-operating in denominational affairs. He had 
beenasubscriber to Manchester NewCollegesince 1840: 
and to the Unitarian Home Missionary Board from its 
establishment. He was all through his residence in 
Manchester, a member of Cross-street con: 

and was a subscriber to the Gaskell Commemoration — 
Fund. In the years 1839-40-41 he was president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In 1837 he was am 
unsuccessful candidate for Blackburn, and for Walsall 
and Dundee in 1841. He sat for the Stirling District 
from 1847 till 1852, when he was elected for Stock- 
port, which he held for 22 years, viz, from 1852 to 
1874, receiving on his retirement from his supporters ¢ 
silver epergne and an illuminated address re 
his faithful services to civil and religious liberty. _ 
speaker he was never distinguished for other qualities 
than those which he modestly claimed—a fund o 
accurate commercial knowledge, sound Liberal ? 
ciples, and an earnest fidelity to his political eteviedl 
tions. But men like him render important, if incon 
spicuous, service in the House by the solidity of th 
judgment, their copious and exact information, and 1 
valuable suggestions they supply for legislative actior 
Mr. Smith published several pamphlets on “ Hides 
Supplies of Cotton” and cognate subjects, and also on 
the administration of the Bank of England. As a 
justice of the peace for the county of Lancaster, be 
paid great attention in earlier years to his ma 
duties, having qualified on the 29th February, 1836. 
He died on Monday morning, at King’s Ride, / 
after an illness of two days. 
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~ Mr. Cox, of Saffron Walden. — > 
We have just sustained a loss here by the death of Mr. 
George Cox, at the early age of 28 years, of 1 
fever and heart disease. He was brought upat. 
Lane Chapel and Sunday school, where he atten 
till he was 18 years of age, when he remov 
London. After four years residence there _ 
turned to his native town, married, and set 
to his trade—cooperage. He then attended 
church. In the latter part of 1875 he was ii 
hear Mr. Brinkworth, and from that time h 
to attend his ministrations and cast in hi is 
he became one of our most active workers 
with heart and hand to do his bar 
think for himself and to avow his o 
seh At the time of his oa 
date for baptism and mem 
Physically he was the finest man int 
the 29th ult. he pi ey" 
growing weaker daily u 
removed him pare TAs F 
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children survive him. He was buried in our cemetery| THOUGHTS 


on the rrth inst. The townspeople by hundreds lined 
the streets, watching the funeral pass, whilst the Chapel- 
house in the cemetery was locked up till the corpse 
arrived, that the mourners might be able to enter it. 
A larger funeral has not been seen in the town for a 
very long time. Mr. Brinkworth delivered an address 
at the grave, and one also was delivered by the chap- 
lain of the Foresters, of which order deceased had long 
been a member. 


On Sunday a funeral sermon was preached by the | 


pastor. The chapel was thronged in every part— 
gallery, stairs, lobby, and all, with stools up the aisles. 
The dead march in Saul was rendered, and a special 
requiem sung. The sermon was preached from 
Job xix, 10. The most marked attention was paid 
throughout, whilst Mr. Brinkworth discoursed upon 
the fact stated, and the query raised in the text. No 
such service has been held here during the pastorate 
of Mr. Brinkworth as that of Sunday. We doubt not 
it was seed-corn whose harvest will appear in after 
days. A good man has fallen in our Israel. 


Mr. E. KR. Mott, of Sirmingham. 


4On Monday last the remains of the late Mr. I. R. 
Mott, of. Kings Heath, whose death we announce this 
week in our obituary column, were interred at the 
General Cemetery, Birmingham. Mr. Mott has fora 
long number of years been a steadfast member of our 
household of faith, and took a special interest in the 
Lawrence-street Mission, having been a member of the 
committee for many years. ‘There were present at the 
funeral from the Misson the Rev. John Wilson, Messrs. 
‘Ralph, Hughes, and Spilsbury, and Dr. Russell, the 
president. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


IpLS CAIP.LIN E. 

A CHILD is disobedient, perverse, and rebellious, and we 
say of him “What an undisciplined child !”—meaning 
that he has had no effectual training in obedience and 
‘submission to the will of his parents and natural guardians. 
' Amanis passionate, headstrong, and capricious, and 
‘we speak of him as undisciplined in mind and heart—one 
who has not attained any conformity to the highest law, 
‘but is swayed to and fro by passion. 

A state is turbulent, fickle, and lawless, and we apply 
to its condition the same word undisciplined, signifying 
our belief that the laws of that state and its government 

have failed to guide it aright, and that the result is an 
‘entire and disastrous want of order. And all this is 
strong—if negative—testimony in favour of discipline, for 
jn each instance we trace the unhappy results quoted to a 
ack of trained obedience, and orderly habits as the out- 

come of repeated acts, or in one word—of discipline. 

It is important, then, that all persons to whom the 


training of children is committed should be well aware of 


ithe importance of discipline, that they should recognise 
ithe urgent need of wisdom, both in regulation and the 
application of it, and that they should be well guarded 
against the danger of carrying rule to excess, and abusing 
the power of which they are only delegates. 

The experienced parent or teacher, if he be conscien- 
‘tious and anxious to perform his duties faithfully, must 
feel more or less difficulty in meeting the first open 
obstinacy of his young charge, and at such a crisis will be 
thrown back upon his native powers and resources to an 
extent he had little expected. 

There.are persons who are gifted with a natural faculty 
for ruling, having that command of eye and manner which 
bears authority upon it, and these, if well disciplined 
themselves, seem to need little or no special training in 
the art of wise government. But such persons are, we 
think, exceptional beings, and there are probably many 
more, timid by nature, gentle, perhaps to excess, and 
uncertain of themselves, who would much prefer sub- 
‘mitting to a wise and gentle rule to the having to enforce 
it, and who shrink from combat with boisterous spirits, 
and feel utterly powerless of themselves to enforce any- 

_ thing like order amongst the unruly. If these—the gentle, 

and timid, and shrinking—find themselves placed in 

_ situations of trust and responsibility as parents or teachers, 

Jet them take heart and courage from the remembrance 
that, being so placed, it has become their duty to exercise 
‘command and to require obedience, and that therefore 
unfailing help is at hand for them if duly sought. 

A young mother or governess may think it is of the 
‘utmost importance that she should win the love of the 
child with whom she has to deal, and that this must be 
‘done by concession, indulgence, and open affection; but 

> it is a mistake to suppose that a child’s affections are to 

be won in this manner, or even that it is of the first import- 

ance to seek to Win them. Children require to be ruled 
sd disciplined, and respect those who govern them most 
jsistently; a. a wise rule is Sdminiattred with 
msideration and tenderness, there is little danger of the 

400 failing to secure the affections of 

in due time,—£ducational Guide. 


ON RELIGION. 


JAMES PLATT. 
BANISH all dogmas and return to Christianity. Teach 
man to realise in its intensity the conception of the 
Universal Father, and let his soul become possessed by 
the idea of establishing on earth the kingdom of heaven; 
a human brotherhood, the members of which should be 
united by bonds of filial and fraternal love, and by allegi- 
ance to their invisible king. This conception of the 
universal Fatherhood of God, irrespective of race or creed, 
with its corollary of brotherhood of man, has changed, 
and is destined still further to change, the aspect 
of the world. 
wind of heaven, breathing new life into the withered bones 
of Judaism; while to the Gentiles, groaning under the 
triple yoke of superstition, despotism, and slavery, it 
brought the unutterable sense of delivernce which justified 


the rapturous exclamation of the apostle, “Old things | 


have passed away; behold ! all things have become new.” 
At this crisis in the world’s history, it appears to me to be 
an object of paramount importance that a just conception 
shouldbe formed ofthe spiritual goal toward which humanity 
is tending, in order that the partisans of progress may be 
enabled, amid the shifting eddies and currents of opinion, 
to steer their course in the right direction. Now, the 
fundamental truth of religion, as embodied in the utter- 
ance of Jesus, “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,” appears to be this, that it is given to man not only 
to apprehend the existence of God as an objective reality, 
but also, through the combined action of reason and con- 
science, to discern His moral attributes. The Supreme 
Being becomes the proper object of our religious affections, 
conscious harmony with whom constitutes man’s highest 
well-being; or, to quote the words of our venerable prophet 
of the nineteeth century, “ The universe is not dead, but 
God-like and our Father’s.” A firm hold upon this funda- 
mental truth appears to me to be the one thing needful to 
calm the unrestfulness of the age, to curb its material- 
istic tendencies, to impart nobleness and dignity to life, 
and to stimulate the efforts of the wise and good to 
build up humanity into a holy temple, in which God may 
dwell by His Spirit. The grand utterance of the Hebrew 
sage, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength,” constitutes now, as of old, the 
fundamental law of life, upon the fulfilment of which 
depends the highest well-being alike of individuals and 
communities. What is wanted is a more intense realisa- 
tion of the Divine presence. Instruct men as to nature’s 
laws, explain their wonderful workings, their independent 
and invariable operation, and so bring their spirits to feel 
an unswerving loyalty to the unseen Author of the won- 
derful reality seen and unseen round about us, and they 
must love the Lord God with their whole souls. 


PULPIT MEDITATIONS. 

(Compiled by Peter Dean from Thomas 4 Kempis.) 

A HUMBLE knowledge of thyself is a surer way to God 
than a deep search after learning. Better it is to have 
a small portion of good sense with humility and a 
slender understanding, than great treasures of many 
sciences with vain self-complacency. 

God protecteth the humble and delivereth him; the 
humtle He loveth and comforteth; unto the man He 
inclineth Himself; unto the humble He giveth great 
grace; and after his humiliation He raiseth him to 
glory. 

Be watchful over thyself, stir up thyself, warn 
thyself, and, whatsoever becomes of others, neglect 
not thyself. Thou wilt never be inwardly religious, 
unless thou pass over other men’s matter with silence, 
and look especially to thyself. 

Examine diligently thy conscience, and to the 
utmost of thy power purify and make it clear with true 
contrition and humble confession ; so as there may be 
nothing in thee that may weigh heavily upon thee, or 
may breed in thee remorse of conscience. 

The beginning of all evil temptations is inconstancy 
of mind and small confidence in God. Yet tempta- 
tions are often very profitable to us, though they be 
troublesome and grievous, for when a good man is 
afflicted, tempted, or troubled with evil thoughts, then 
he understandeth better the great need he hath of 
God, without whom he perceiveth that he can do 
nothing that is good. ‘Thus in temptations a man is 
humbled, purified, and instructed. 

Endeavour to be patient in bearing with the defects 
and infirmities of others, of what sort soever they be ; 
for that thyself also hast many failings which must be 
borne with by others, 

It is good that we have sometimes some troubles 
and crosses; for they often make a man enter into 
himself, and to remember that he is here in time, and 
ought not to place his trust in any wordly thing. If 
we bear our cross cheerfully it will bear us, and lead us 
to the desired end, namely, where there shall be an 
end of suffering, though here there shall not be. 

The glory of the good is in their consciences, and 
not in the tongues of men. ‘The gladness of the just 


At its commencement, it was like the | 


is of God, and their joy is of the truth. 

" Blessed are those ears which listen not after the 
voice which is sounding without, but for the truth 
touching inwardly. Blessed indeed is the soul which 
heareth the Lord speaking within it, and receiveth 
from His mouth the word of consolation. 

Glory not in wealth if thou have it, but in God, who 
giveth all things, and, above all, desireth to give thee 
Himself. When He is present all things do yield 
delight ; but when He is absent everything becomes 
irksome. For not in created good, but in God, who 
created all things, consisteth thy whole blessedness 
and felicity. 


—— 
THE DIVINE COMMAND 
MENTS. 
Unity reports that the minister of the First Church, 
Deerfield, Mass., says :—“ I wish with all my heart a new 
thought would take possession of us, and make us, not an 
Unitarian Church, but a church of the ‘Divine Command- 
ments.’” This good thought seems to be working in his 
church, as the following creed has been circulated through 
the parish with the request, “ Put this Card in your Hymn 
Book :” 

I believe in obeying the Commandments of God. 

I believe in purity, fidelity, and goodness, taught by Jesus 
Christ. 

Accordingly, I must be pure at heart; speak the truth; keep 
my promises; deal justly with all men. 

I must, also, be kind and friendly to all; charitable to the 
erring, compassionate to the poor; and do right in all things. 

In humble dependence upon God, I acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to him, as His child, and as a follower of Jesus Christ. 


A CHURCH OF 


JOHN FISKE. 
BY J. L. DUDLEY. 


“ By John Fiske, assistant librarian, and formerly lecturer 
of philosophy, at Harvard University.” 

Thus was announced, upon the title page, the author- 
ship of “Cosmic Philosophy,” and the twin fact that a 
new star had appeared in the literary sky. 


It is seldom that a young man, not yet past the age at 
which the majority areonly ready to enter uponthe work ofa 
professional life, should, ina field of investigation requir- 
ing rare intellectual acumen and marked breadth of 
scholarly furnishing, win a recognition that gives him at 
once an honourable standing among thinkers of two 
continents. Flashes of apparent genius or sporadic 
instances of precocity not unfrequently startle the world 
suddenly, to be forgotten as soon. But contributions to 
the literature of subjects of permanent value, questions 
that have enlisted the thinkers of all ages, lying at the 
foundations of institutions and conditioning the progress. 
of mankind, are-not looked for among the achievements 
of youth. 

As we write these lines, thought hurries back to the 
time when we first knew young Fiske, a “ spectacled” 
youth in one of the most beautiful towns in the valley of 
Connecticut, loving books, music, and his mother. ‘The 
dawn in the mental sky was already discernable, and the 
“ genesis” of those religious views whose “exodus” took 
him out of the Egypt of theology into the land of promise, 
had seen its “first day.” It is this new-day of brightness 
which marks all Mr. Fiske’s writing as an “American 
Preacher Out of the Pulpit.” 


I remember that young Fiske, in connection with an 
enthusiastic associate, drew out the syllabus of a course of 
scientific and philosophic study which would have made 
the eye of a Spencer or a Lubbock dance with prophetic 
joy. In these pre-collegiate days, the candidate for 
“orders” outside the pulpit had collected a library that, 
ee then, could well put to shame the “regular” incum- 

ents. 


While yet an undergraduate—a sophomore, I think—at 
Harvard, Fiske wrote a criticism on Buckle's History of 
Civilisation that so far arrested the attention of the now 
lamented author that he wrote to this country to ascertain 
who might be writer of the article. He would do this 
kind of thing as a literary diversion, read Kant, recon- 
construct Cousin, or run a reductio ad absurdum on Hegel. 

As a post-graduate study Mr. Fiske took law, and went 
on to his LL.B., to be, at least in the minds of his friends, 
a “lawyer.” But this was working a right-hand screw in a 
left-hand nut. While, as a, matter of philosophic investi- 
gation, the jurisprudence of a Story, Blackstone, Maine, 
or Puffendorf was intensely interesting, codes and plead- 
ings and courts and cases were intolerable “bores.” This 
was not the life that awaited the author of Cosmic Philo- 
sophy. 

It was in 1869 that the Government of Harvard selected 
John Fiske as Lecturer on Philosophy in the “ University 
Course,” six years after gradation. ‘These lectures make 
the foundation of his work, in two octavo volumes, on 
what he entitles Cosmic Philosophy, the force of which 
characterisation will be perceived and appreciated by all 
students of philosophy as especially pertinent to the pre- 
sent needs of philosophic inquiry. 


Formal criticism of this elaborate work is not, of course, 
within the purview of this paper; and yet as a rational 
oe outside thefpulpit Mr. Fiske is to be classified. 

e find that he is no “ positivist,” that is, in the Comtean 
sense. While giving due credit to that earnest and able 
writer, he dissents fundamentally from Comte’s system, 
Standing squarely on the doctrine of evolution as the 
underlying law and method of things, as the Cosmic con- 
ception of the organic continuity and unfoldment of the 
universe, he builds up his philosophy of the matter, ad 
initio ad finem, into one harmonic totality, without break, 
lapse, fault, or jar, including phenomena and noumena, 
known and unknown, matter and spirit, in one rhythmic 
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whole. This is the Spencerian philosophy. Mr. Fiske 
stands forth as its interpreter, its avowed apostle. . . . 

It is customary, in certain quarters, to designate such | 
writers as Proféssor Fiske by such complimentary epithets | 
as “Atheist,” “ Infidel,” “ Materialist,” “ Iconoclast,” &c., | 
the major, minor, and conclusion, in the amenities of the | 
super-saintly syllogism. And yet who of all the carping 
crowd has brought ampler furnishing or a bette} spirit to 
the discussion of the great matters in hand than this out- 
side preacher? Who of them has struck lines of argu- 
ment more essential, or constructed for God, religion, 
virtue, and the better hopes of the world, a discourse that 
takes a firmer hold of the things that are the same 
* yesterday, to-day, and for ever?” 

Bigotry is old, but going to seed rapidly. Its inter- 
breeding has been so persistent in all the past that its 
increasing sterility is among the hopeful signs of the times 
Everything has its uses, and men are to be judged by theif 
circumstances. This is the divine law. None are so able 
to understand this, and, therefore, to “ pray for them that 
persecute and despitefully use them,” as those whose 
religion is philosophic enough to enable them to see’ that 
“all things work together for good” in the divine logic of | 
love. 

The literary history of our cosmic preacher is by no 
means confined to theses philosophic. In the field of 
general history there is no student probably among us 
more richly proficient than John Fiske. Many of his 
critical essays show this. Some of his monograms on 
Jesus, and matters kindred to the specialities of Christian 
history, would do honour to experts in those lines. Occupy- 
ing, as /ocum tenens, the Chair of History for a space in 
Harvard University, he kindled at once in his classes the 
fire of enthusiasm. At this present writing Professor 
Fiske is in England, at the invitation of Professor Huxley, 
to deliver a course of lectures on American history. His 
duodecimo volume, entitled Zhe Unseen World, a collec- 
tion of papers from reviews and other sources, is fraught 
with evidences of the range and versatility of his intellec- 
tual competence. : 

We are speaking of “ American Preachers Outside the 
Pulpit.” Would that they were inside. What the Ameri- 
can pulpit asks, and what it is rich in the lack of, is 
broad, general culture. Its poverty in those things 
of the divine kingdom wherein the outside preachers are 
making the world rich, comes from the stint of technical 
training. Let the gospel of these preachers—the evangel 
of men like Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Mueller, Draper, 
Fiske, Tyndall, Pierce and their confreres—be allowed to 
supplement the faith and reverence of the traditional 
pulpit, and the broken kingdom of God is made whole. 

We look for better discourse from this young preacher 
than he has yet furnished. Thirty-five is only on into the. 
thrifty summer growth of the intellectual man’s life. There 
never was a time, unless it was immediately after the 
Reformation, in which “ cosmic” preachers were so much 
needed as at this time—now. The breezes of heaven 
are ready to fill the sails for the advance voyage when- 
ever the true “tack” is struck. The world of mind 
and heart is waiting for the word of command, and those 
who have it may not be silent. The power of thought, 

the rising tides of intelligence, have shattered the old rafts 
of the still waters, and the posterity of the spiritual 
“Noahs” are all afloat. Who shall throw a line? and 
where are the re-constructors! Not among the Posi- 
tivists, whose charts limn nothing out of sight of land; 
not among the Dogiatists, whose lines are all short, and 
it is their rotten timbers that are now breaking up; not 
among the iconoclasts, for they can only scuttle the crafts 
of other people—playing the wrecker, without genius to 
build for themselves ; not to the would-be Reformers can 
we look, who “chip” the “binnacle,” and then court the 
storm; but to the masters of all weather, who sail by the 
stars, and consent to tread no bottoms whose keels are 
not laid in the “nature of things.” The helm awaits their 
hand, the oak and iron their architectural genius. 


It is a pleasant reflection that the discussion of 
Religious and Theological questions is already beyond 
the monopoly of the traditional pulpit. Once plainly 
within the jurisdiction of Literature, Science, and 
‘Philosophy, their harmony, with all other truth, from dust 
to star, from the feeblest “shock” of psychic life to the 
“Infinite” Power Eternal and Inscrutable, may be con- 
ceded. To the missionary labours of these outside 
preachers the world’s coming peace will owe grateful 
ascriptions. When ecclesiastical tribunals awake to the 
fact that the living priesthood of the hour, the ordained 
“messengers” who are “called” to lead, mould and 
determine the religious convictions of mankind hence- 
forth, are not “insiders,” but saintly, brave, and inspira- 
tional “outsiders’—pulpits and churches and the “jail- 
keepers” of faith may well take unto themselves the old 
cry of despair, “ What shall we do to be saved ?” 


The reverent and passionate wonder of the old Hebrew 
soul exclaimed, “Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord, God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints.” Down the history of man flow two 
streams, not parallel but converging. On the one are 
borne the voyagers with banners bearing the inscriptions 
of Nature, Law, Mind, Truth; on the other, Reverence, 
Worship, Heart, Love. Already, these two streams are 
exchanging salutations across the “narrow neck of land.” 
Rapidly are they nearing each other, and destined to 
become ove: one in end, as their source is one. 

Such, in similitude, is the unity for man, Cosmic 
Philosophy and Cosmic Religion.—Unity. 

—— 

If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market 
street.—ADVT, 

“Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent “ Vowel ” 
1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground- 
Space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. 105., iage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878, Three silver 
medals, New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co,, Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ApvT,. 
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James). “His style,” says Dr. Wilkinson, “is extreme 


philosophy and theology, not on his authority (Sxbstance 
and Shadow, pp. 248, 252; Secret of Swedenbore, pp. 76, 
214, by H. James; Human Science and Divine Revelation, 
PP. 311, 312, by Dr. Garth Wilkinson), but after profound 
and life-long study. 
the numerous lives of Swedenborg, concludes with similar 
testimony: “ Year after year the great teachers of mankind 
rise more and more into accord with his philosophic and 
ethical system. . . . 
spontaneous generation in the physical world, given 
equivalent conditions, and the divine wisdom will instantly 
vivify them into similar ideas in any number of minds. 
God is constant and impartial as His effigy, the sun. 
Swedenborg was a mountain-top which caught the first 
rays of a light which is now flooding the valleys,” &c. 
The testimony of outsiders is no less copious and generous. 
Coleridge, no mean judge of men as philosophers, .moral- 
ists, or religious teachers, writes him “a man of ten 
centuries,” yet Coleridge knew that the last ten had pro- 
duced a Dante, a Pascal, a Spinoza, a Shakespeare, and a 
Wesley, &c.; and of certain of his{writings he says, “I 
remember nothing in Lord Bacon superior, few passages 
equal, either in depth of thought or in richness, dignity, 
and felicity of diction, or in weightiness of the truths. 
venture to assert that, as a moralist, Swedenborg is 
above all praise; and that asa naturalist, psychologist, 
and theologian, he has strong and varied claims on the 
gratitude and admiration of the professional and philo- 
sophical faculties.” 
we to think of this extraordinary man? That he was a 
fool say those little men whose good opinion never did 
good to anyone. 
in him is, a man of vast and consummate learning, an 
honour and glory to his nation, who preserved the venera- 
tion for his genius by the truly apostolic simplicity and 
purity of his morals.” 
seemed by the variety and amount of his powers to be a 
composition of several persons. . . 
measured by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. His 
stalwart presence would flutter the gowns of our Uni- 
versity. Not every man can read his books, but they will 
reward him who can.” “Who ever thought so profoundly,” 
asks the Southern Quarterly Review, “on great and noble 
themes as Swedenborg? The fame of Bacon and Newton, 
and Locke, of Milton and Shakespeare, pales before the 
brighter glory that clusters around the name of this 
renowned individual. 
vain to produce in the history of any single man such a 
combination of gigantic and well-balanced powers.” Such 
are a sample, a mere tithe, of prodnceable testimonies, of 
a like unimpeachable character, to the greatness of this 
“great humbleman,” whom the writer holds forth tothe con- 
tempt of uninformed and confiding readers. It has fallen to’ 
the lot of the Methodist Recorder, in its feeble way, to recall 
the “ridicule of agenerationago, scarcely remembered now,” 
says its better-informed contemporary the Vouconformist, 
“and is not likely to be revived.” i 
surely worthy of a better acknowledgment in an organ of 
Methodism, an ¢sm which itself arose out of storms of 
ridicule and contempt to do its great and noble work. 
But we are slow to learn wisdom, even in the school of 
affliction, as is here evinced. We no sooner emerge than 
we turn round and bespatter a man, who at least 

with those for whose sake we ry ep ema | 

livedi or the honour of his and their divine 
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man brought his vast powers of intellect and heart and | 

laid them at the feet of the Lord Christ. He forsook all 

the fame he had acquired in the world of philosophy and 

science, and devoted his unparalleled powers to the study 

of the Bible, and virtually said with Wesley, “I am a 

man of one book,” (Letter to William Law, édition 1756, 

Preface to Sermons), claiming for that book an inspiration 

more plenary than any previous theologian. “With what 

earnestness, what weightiness—his eye never roving, re 

without one swell of vanity, or one look to self.” (Emerson. 

J. DE MAINE, 

NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 

a a ee eee 
NovicE.—Our friends would oblige if they would kindly 

send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than 

Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 

down. ’ 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Joseph Harrison (late 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board) has received and 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become the minister of the 
congregation at Accrington, and he enter upon his duties on 
the 5th of next month, 

ACCRINGTON.—The 13th annual soirée in connection with the 
District Sunday School Union, was held in the Oxford-street 
School, Accrington, on the 13th inst, when upwards of 200 were 
present, After tea the Rev. W. Matthews, of Colne, the retiring 
president occupied the chair. The secretary and hon. treasurer 
read their reports, which showed that the past year’s proceedi } 
had been of a most satisfactory character. The Rey. C. T, 
Poynting then distributed the book prizes and certificates of | 
merit, consisting of 38 book prizes, with certificates, and 16 
certificates without books, making a total of 54 in the five 
schools, After the distribution of prizes, Mr. Poynting gave a 
very instructive address, and addresses were also given Be the 
‘Revs. Henry Hill, Thomas Leyland, Mr. Joseph arrison, late 
of the Home Missionary Board and minister elect of Accrington. 
The meeting was also interspersed with music, and after the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, the meeting was brought 
to a close by the singing of a hymn and the benediction. : 

BELFAST.—The evening services in connection with Mount« 
pottinger Church, which had been suspended for several mon’ 
according to custom, were recommenced on Sunday eveni 
week, when the Rev. J. J. Wright delivered the first of a series 
of lectures. His subject was ‘‘ Voltaire; What people say about 
him.” The lecture was a remarkably able one, and was most 
attentively listened to by a very large congregation. It was 
followed last Sunday evening by another lecture on “ Voltaire; 
What he was.” It is very gratifying to be able to say that the 
friends of the cause in Mountpottinger are rallying ily round > 
their new minister, and are preparing earnestly for a good 7 


winter’s work. 
Horr.—This Band 


SWEDENBORG AND WESLEY. 


A WRITER in the Methodist Recorder having a little while 
ago made a point of depreciating Swedenborg, along with 
George Fox and others, as “inventors of new gospels and 
builders of New Jerusalems,” a friend of ours has written 
at some length in vindication of Swedenborg, adding some 
interesting criticism of Wesley’s opinions. From his letter 
we extract the following passages, reserving others for a 
future occasion:— 

To magnify Wesley, as this writer attempts, by sinking 
Swedenborg, is not creditable to either his head or his 
heart. Both, in their distinctive ways, were servants of 
God, his agents for special works, and neither could have 
done the work of the other. Swedenborg, “On Fame’s 
eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled” no less than Wesley, 
was not an “inventor of a new gospel, or a builder of a 
new Jerusalem.” Nor did he “found a new ecclesiastical 
organisation.” One of his most profound students, and 
most accomplished men of our day, the friend of Carlyle, 
the Matthew Arnold of America, Henry James, has for 
the title of one of his books, Te Church of Christ not an 
Ecclestasticism. The church known as the New Jerusa- 
lem was unauthorised by Swedenborg; was not organised 
till after his death; for its existence not a shadow of 
responsibility attaches tohim. He, like Wesley, was the 
son of an orthodox clergyman—a bishop, born into 
an orthodox church, and, receiving the Lord’s supper from 
the hand of a Lutheran clergyman shortly before, died in 
its communion, The words of Charles Wesley, addressed 
to John— 


4? 


Was it our aim disciples to collect, 
To raise a party or to found a sect. 


are at least as true of Swedenborg as of Wesley. If that 
had been his aim he acted as the most unwise of. mortals. 
But he was, mentally and physically, totally unfurnished for 
such a task. His writings are all ina dead language, dead 
enough to the heart-content of Matthew Arnold; “ Singu- 
larly void of literary fascination or persuasive skill” (Henry 


unadorned simplicity; imagination utterly gone ; 
calm and translucent. There is no speculation in his 
theological works, or love of truth for its own sake, but 
commanding statements of truth for the sake of good.” 
And again: “He was too catholic to found asect, He 
spake the truth entrusted to him, and left it to permeate 
the lives and opinions of succeeding ages. His charity 
was broad as the ocean wide as the firmament. 
He was the most magnificent scholar of his age, and was 
at the same time the humblest Christian.” This is 
testimony from men, second to, perhaps, none of their 
time, who have accepted Swedenborg’s teaching, in both 


BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER BAND OF 
of Hope resumed its monthly meetings on Tuesday . U 
gth inst. There was a large attendance of members and | 
The Rev. J. J. Wright, who présided, delivered a e 
address, which was followed by addresses from Mr, R a 
M‘Calmont, F.G.S., and the secretary, Mr. James M‘Quoid. A 
very interesting programme was gone through, consisting of 
readings, recitations, and songs. The closing hymn havin gbeen 
sung, the Rev. J. J. Wright pronounced the iction, which 
brought a very pleasant and happy meeting toa close. __ 

BRIGHTON FREE CHRISTIAN (UNITARIAN) CE HI. 
Thursday, 11th inst., the children of our wap gest Si 
school, with members of the congregation and friends, - 
number of about 70, had a very pleasant excursion to E 
where, in the ample space enclosed by the ae aT 
old castle, the children, young and old, made use a 


William White, author of the best of 


Whatever be the truth about 


means of amusement provided for them. At an 
party adjourned to the gardens of the Castle Hotel, 

was prepared for them. Tea over and a hymn s the comp 
were, by the kind arrangement of some of their good ds 
present, permitted to inspect the well kown museum, Another 
hour or so was given to amusement, &c., when a movewasmade __ 
for home, which was reached in safety, the journey thither be re 
enlivened by the songs of the young people. The weather was 
fine, and the day was a most enjoyable one, a day to be re ay 
bered by all who took part in its doings, and hopes 
expressed that this, their first Sunday school holi m 
tapi by a long series of such days, all ending as hap 
the first. ; 


BuRNLEY,—On Thursday evening, rrth inst., the members 
and friends of Trafalgar-street Unitarian Church and school met 
together in the schoolroom to bid farewell to Mr. J. Channin; 
Pollard, who is about to leave the town to become a student 
the Manchester Unitarian Home Missionary Board. As | 
Pollard has been connected with the Unitarian cause in B 
from his earliest infancy, as a scholar, a teacher, and for 
time past as secretary of the Sunday school, his friends th 
the present a most fitting opportunity of giving him 
recognition of their sense of his services, and of w 
honourable and successful career in the vocation which 
chosen. Tea was served at 6 30, and on the tables ee 
the Rev, Thos, Leyland, minister of the church, took the ¢ 
On introducing the special-business of the meeting, Mr. Leylz 
took occasion to refer to the pleasant intercourse which he 
had with Mr. Pollard during the course of his short resid 
Burnley. Addresses were given by Messrs. A. pores 
Mackie, P. Bibby, J. Duerden, and H. Turner, each 
expressed both pleasure and regret at the separation 
take place.” The chairman eh formally present 
Pollard a number of books, which had been sub 
most of the members of the church and school, accom 
"Sige ce with sound and practical advice to him u on 
~~ on Beret a ae ey aor consisted | 

am 's of Days” (two large volumes), 2 
“Complete Works” of Wordsworth, an 
Emerson, Mr. Pollard replied in a feeling manner, 
his regret at leaving his ty | friends, but also exp 
hopefulness for the future. e thanked his kin 
their generous gifts and for their kindly sy 
wherever he should go the memory of his in Burnl 
never leave him. room was then thrown open fe 


ments, ahd the younger le enj hemselve 
“th gs ii lies rsp 


1 


Professor Thorild asks, “ What are 


What the philosopher sees 


Emerson says of him that “He 


He is not to be 


‘upon the 


The world may be challenged in 


A man such as he, is 


uall 
poe pee ; 
aster. This | 
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mons in connection with this place of worship, There was a fair 

tion at each service. In the morning the rey. gentleman 
took for his text the roth verse of the 27th Psalm: ‘When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up;” 
and in the evening the words, ‘‘ Ye shall be scattered every man 
to his own “—part of the 32nd verse of the 16th chapter of John; 
and after a few introductory remarks proceeded to refer to the 
numerous tendencies to separate men that existed at the present 
time. He did not wish to exaggerate, nor to blind against the 
uniting tendencies of the age—they were strong, very strong; but 
the scattering tendencies were strong too—never more strong— 
and they were all exposed to them, They were, so to speak, in 
the air, and they came upon them unconsciously. He might 
speak on the subject from a political point of view, and deal at 
length with representative assemblies, but he would at once refer 
to one or two wider and more generally known influences which 
in modern life tended to scatter-them. First, there was the 
division of labour, every man to his own pursuit. He did not 
say that was a bad principle; on the contrary, many of its effects 
were of incalculable good. But precisely because of this, and 
because it was so wrought into the whole existence and operation 
of modern society, they needed to be on their guard against its 
dangers, and they were obvious enough. A man’s capacity grew 
so intime, when shut up to one particular craft or profession, that his 
power to comprehend people got narrower in proportion, and so 
society was broken up into different classes. “Ignorance and 
arrogance combined to separate men. Then there was free com- 
petition—every man to his own interest. As he remarked of 
division of labour, there was a bad side to free competition. 
Next he came to culture—every man to his own development. 
There were men who possessed this so-called culture—a few 
graceful ways of behaviour and popular accomplishments, and 
the acquirement of a certain degree of refinement—who frequently 
looked upon those who did not possess it as stupid or offensive, 
How many were there who sincerely desired that everyone else 
should be as well educated as themselves? They heard a great 
deal about people having opinions of their own; but if those 
opinions were false ones they would be misled by them just as 
surely as if they were another man’s. Let them all bear in their 
mind that they were of one brotherhood, so that they might 
bring together the scattered members of society, that they all 
might work together in the same harmonious form. The collec- 
tions for the day realised upwards of £7. 


DeEwsBurRY.—On Sunday, the 7th inst., the Rev. J. M. Dixon, 
of Hull, in passing through Dewsbury on his holiday, preached 
in the Unity Church, of which he was the first minister, and 
which was erected chiefly by his exertions. His presence in his 
former sphere of labour revived many very pleasant recollections 
of happy byegone days. At the close of the service old friends 
Good. 


on Tuesday, and notwithstanding the unsettled weather, passed 
off very successfully, Bulmershe Park was again chosen for the 
scene of the day’s outing, that beautiful demesne having been 
again kindly granted by the owner, Mr. J. J. Wheble, who, by 
the way, is a RomaneCatholic. It was arranged to give the 
children a rlde there and back ina conveyance kindly lent by 
Mr. J. N. Messrs (J. amd ©. Messrs, timber merchants). The 
children assembled at the chapel at one o’clock, and on arriving 
at the park, indulged for about an hour and a half in various 
games, including racing for prizes. 
Hall an excellent tea was provided by Mrs, Bailey, Mrs. Barni- 
coal, Mrs. Reed, &c., several other ladies and gentlemen heartily 
assisting in attending to the wants of the little ones. Subse- 
quently the parents partook of tea, the children in the meantime 
amusing themselves. On their re-assembling, nuts, marbles, 
oranges, and apples were distributed among them, and after 
giving hearty cheers for their much esteemed Pastor (the Rev. R. 
Rodolph Suffield), those who had provided the treat, and the 
Sunday-school teachers, the children dispersed to their homes, 
overjoyed at the pleasant afternoon they had passed. 


STAND.—On Sunday last a meeting of the Bury District Sun- 
day-school Union was held, when about thirty-seven persons sat 
down to tea, the meeting afterwards increasing to sixty. The 
chair was occupied by Mr, Allen. It was resolved to hold 
another comversazione during the winter months. The chairman 
then called upon Mr. Thomas Tootell, of Ainsworth, to read a 
paper on ‘‘ How to Improve our Sunday Schools.” He strongly 
urged the importance of teachers being earnest, punctual in their 
attendance, and of their coming to school with lessons prepared. 
A discussion ensued, in which the Chairman, Messrs. W. T. 
Jones, J. Holt, Dewhurst, Duckworth, T, Lord, Gillbanks, Wm. 
Parr, and Mr, Taylor took part. The essayist replied, and a 
vote of thanks was accorded to him; after which a hymn and 
prayer concluded a very pleasant evening. 


Str ROWLAND HILL.—The Church Times is angry at the 
thought of Sir Rowland Hill being buried in Westminster Abbey. 
It grudgingly concedes the usefulness of his life, but is annoyed 
that the son of ‘fa member of Dr. Priestley’s Socinian con- 
gregation and an extreme Radical,” should be admitted into 
that sacred mausoleum, ‘‘ Mr. Hill,” we are solemnly assured, 
‘*would never have found an audience before whom to declaim 
on cheap postage if the country had not been virtually on his 
side before he opened his mouth.” 


SUNDERLAND.—On Sunday, September 7th, the anniversary 
school sermons were preached by the Rev. Wm. Elliott, owing 
to the illness of the Rev. C, H. Wellbeloved, the appointed 
preacher. ‘The congregations both morning and evening were 
very good. The chapel was tastefully decorated with plants and 
cut flowers, furnished by friends and members of the school. 
Several special hymns for the occasion were sung by the scholars, 
On Monday, the 8th, the annual social tea and public meeting 
was held in the chapel. Upwards of 120 partook of tea, presided 
over by Mrs, Crisp, Mrs. Metcalf, Mrs. Hemsley, Mrs. Elliott, 
Miss Greenfield, Miss Hindson, and Miss Mary Metcalf. The 
after-meeting, presided over by the Rev. Wm. Elliott, was well 
attended, and addresses were delivered by the Rey. A. Payne, 
the Rev. R. C. Smith, and Mr, Lucas, of Darlington, The com- 
mittee’s report, which was read bythe secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Manning, showed that the school, though small, was in a better 
condition with respect to the number of scholars than it had been 
for many years, despite the heavy losses during the past year of 
both teachers and scholars; that the savings bank was very 
successful, the free library well used, and that the school was 
steadily progressing. The chairman then appealed to the con- 
gregation for help in the school, showing the want generally felt 
in all schools for more congregational support. The Rev. A. 
Payne pointed out the necessity of having confidence in our 
reason, in our conscience, in God; and declared that it was the 
want of religious trust and confidence that caused atheism to 
exist. The Rev. R. C. Smith, urged both teachers and scholars 
to work together perseveringly in the school, and success was 
sure to issue from their united efforts. Mr. Lucas, speaking 
on the wide aspect of school work, cited the requirements of 
what he conceived to be a model teacher, and earnestly asked all 
teachers to become such by being always in time, always pre- 
pared beforehand in the class work, with something good for the 
scholars. Such a teacher would be successful if, coupled with 
this rule of conduct, he taught belief and trust ina loving God, 
faith in Christ as the centre of Christianity, with duty combined. 
Thanks were given to the Rey. W. Elliott for his services on 


round Mr, Dixon to make kind enquiries, and to say 
-bye,” 


HuLt.—On Sunday, the r4th inst., the Bowlalley Lane 
___ Chapel looked very bright and beautiful, it having been very 
Beene comieated with flowers. In the morning there was a 
children’s service. The Sunday-school scholars and congrega- 
_ tion joined heartily in the eo the hymns and the liturgical 
responses. The minister, the Rev, J. M. Dixon, preached a 
sermon on flowers, from the words of Christ (Matt. vi., 28, 29): 
‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you, that even 
por cepa all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 
The sermon kept the attention of the young and old to the end. 
At the close of the public service there was communion service, 
Sie Secning syening there was a musical vesper service, when the con- 

, ation was very large. The order of this very beautiful 
i service was: Hymn, 120 (Martineau); prayer; volun- 
tary; anthem, ‘In Jewry is God known” (Whitfield); lesson; 
. 84th Psalm; air, “‘O rest in the Lord” (Mendelssohn); quartette, 

ey st thy burden” (Mendelssohn); lesson; canticle; voluntary; 
**T will sing of thy great mercies” (Mendelssohn); recitative, 
plendour bright” Haydn; hymn, 112; an address by the 
from the 92nd Psalm, Ist verse: ‘It is a good thing to 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, 
igh;” anthem, ‘‘The Lord descended from above” 

; anthem, ‘‘T will magnify Thee, O Lord” 

); hymn, 546; prayer; hymn, 549, “Evensong;” 


_ <  ™ 


if, Newry: NEEDHAM PLAce.—On Tuesday week the children 
attending the Sabbath School of the First (Non-Subscribing) 
Presbyterian Church and members of the Temperance Society 
njoyed their annual excursion. This year it was arranged to 


*, : or the scene of an outing whch is always regarded Sunday and Monday, to the ladies who provided the tea, and the 

: ; 1 interest by both old and young. Tuesday, the 26th of | friends who supplied plants and flowers. Music was tp at 

| ' ast, was first fixed as the day, but the lamented death of Mrs. intervals by Mrs. Thomas Manning and the choir. The cut 

5 ‘Scott, a highly-respected member of the church, caused a post- | flowers were given to the Infirmary. » 

__ ponement until Tuesday last. About three hundred pleasure- | Tye ELEVATION OF ENGLAND.—Unity says “the Rev. 
___ seekers were assembled, including a number of fine young fellows | William Sharman, known to many of the readers of Unity, is 

; __ in neat uniform—the band that was recently organised in connec- | now settled over the Unitarian church at Plymouth. ~The 


with the congregation. There were present in charge: 
Rey. J. A. Crozier; superintendent, Mr. James War- 
teac! Miss Crozier, Miss A. Annett, Miss F, Annett, 
Irvine, Miss ie Charles, Miss Hill, Miss Georgina 

liss M‘Knight, Mr. M‘Alpine, Mr. Gregg, Mr. James 
rage, and Mr. Colvin. The Temperance Society was 
sresented by the President, the Rev. J. A. Crozier, Mr. 


church has recently been thoroughly repaired. E. C. Towne, 
whose voice has also been heard in our Western fields, has 
recently settled at Stannington, Eli Fay, another American 
missionary to the old world, now settled at Sheffield, took part 
in Mr. Towne’s installation, These, with Farrington, at M: - 
chester, Conway, in London, Laird Collier, at Bradford, with 
doubtless others, constitute a part of America’s contribution to 
the elevation of England.” Of course Brooke Herford, Robert 
Collyer, W. Brunton, and others, contribute to the elevation of 
America, . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


siden 


aun 


Colvin, Mr. Gregg, Mr. hice, jun.; Mr. 
Rowland, secretary; and Mr. D. E. Jones, treasurer. A 

bearer carried a flag bearing the words: ‘‘ Newry Non- 
ribing Temperance Society.” The day was bright and 
a pleasant breeze i ie eed ree. Te 
e party returned to the Needham Place Schoolroom, and 

Il were seated the Rev, J. A. Crozier said they had been 
| by a kind Providence by enjoying one of the finest days 


arkab] season. njoyed themselves | Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
( The | ew visged The, Masons There after Herald Office, ac, ee a Manchester, and not to the private 
“ : - ae r the benediction and the rocesd- addresses of the Editors. 
= ae boeing P The writer of every letter must append his name and address, not necessarily 
alia nee for publication. No letter be more than half a column. 


day came to a pleasant termi- 
af Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage Wey 
wish us to notice. 


WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION SOCIETY. 


a connection with wider interests than those 
i i which require 


On their return to Victoria | 


READING.—The annual school festival of this church was held 


to accept the statement of the committee, that theirs was not 
‘*intended to favour or encourage” secularism as has been 
inferred. But if their resolution was one so well calculated 
to be misunderstood, it is strange that the committee should 
have remained satisfied with an explanatory statement of 
a negative character respecting it. Would it not have 
been far better to rescind it? The committee and you 
think too much has been made of the resolution of August 
4th, and that the impression respecting it ought to be ‘‘ corrected.” 
It remains, however, as a statement of the fact, that because a 
minister happened to say he would ‘‘discourage secularism” in 
Doncaster if he happened to settle there, he thereby, in the 
estimation of the West Riding Committee, rendered himself an 
unfit and improper person to undertake ministerial duties in that 
town. This being a new feature in Unitarian policy, I believed it 
was not an inappropriate incident to announce to our congrega- 
tions, and many have signified their concurrence with this step. 


In retaining their first resolution the committee have re-affirmed 
their former decision, and they have done this ‘“ aiter full dis- 
cussion,” and at a “regular quarterly meeting.”* This fact 


renders the resolution all the more suggestive. 

In the first place, the resolution suggests (I will not say we 
must infer from it) that any minister who takes charge of the 
Doncaster pulpit must go there ‘‘ muzzled,” andin the presence 
of secularism must remain so, 


In the second place, the resolution suggests that those ministers 
who are under the jurisdiction of the West Riding Committee, 
when they feel they could utter a seasonable word in discourage- 
ment of secularism, must put their fingers on their lips to signify 
that their mouths are sealed, 


In the third place, the resolution suggests the possibility of the 
committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
refusing to make the West Riding Committee the discretionary 
administrators of its support to Doncaster, since it may not think 
with that committee that the discouragement of secularism is a 
serious disqualification on the part of a person for the ministerial 
office. It seems only reasonable to suppose these points will be 
suggested to other minds, because they have been to my own, 


I have no wish to invite discussion through the medium of the 
Herald upon this unfortunate topic, though I believe good only 
could ultimately come of it, and the matter has been discussed 
pretty fully elsewhere; but surely there was no important 
reason why the readers of the /Yeva/d should not be made aware 
of a new line of Unitarian policy, and that freedom of speech in 
the interests of religion was no longer desired, in one quarter at 
least. 


Antrim, Sept. 16, 1879. W. S. Smit 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


To the Editors.—In your last week’s number you give a quota- 
tion from ‘‘an account, partly narrative and partly commentary, 
on the British Association meeting” contributed by a Mr. Patti- 
son to the pages of the Freeman, 


With the utterances of Mr. Pattison I have nothing to do, but 
I would supplement your description of this one in particular by 
adding that it is ‘‘ partly legendary.” Ifthe ordinary newspaper 
reports are to be trusted, Mr. Pattison has put into the mouth of 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins a statement which the latter never made. 
The antiquity of man is such an elementary fact that Mr. 
Dawkins took it for granted, as would every one who is acquainted 
with geology. Mr. Dawkins spoke of ‘‘ the impossibility of 
Jixing a date,” z.e., stating man’s age in so many years. 


Readers of the /ycemaz may get what comfort they can out of 
Mr. Pattison’s rendering of that statement so as to make it 
appear to concede something to their peculiar chronology, but a 
walk through the British Museum, where human relics will be 
found labelled ‘‘ Glacial Period,” will quite undeceive them as to 
what scientific men think, oO. A. S. 


AWGHESTER- NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. . 

Rey. James Drummonp, B.A, Professor of Theology; Evidences and 
Truths of Religion; History of Doctrine ; New Testament. 

Rey. J. Esttin CARPENTER, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; Ecclesias- 
tical History and Comparative Theology, and Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 

Rev. CHARLES BARNES Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logic and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 


“ The Ci allege adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theolo- 
ree knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
trines.” 


SESSION 


Candidates for admission at the commencement of the coming Session are 
requested to Forward their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS 
without, delay to either of the undersigned, who will supply on request all 
needful information as to Admission of Students, Selection of Scholars, and 
Outline of the Course of Study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 7th of 
October ; and STUDENTS and CANDIDATES are requested to attend at 
g a.m. on that day, 

An ADDRESS in connection with the O 
delivered by the Rev. Charles Barnes Upton, 
at 4 o'clock. 

All or any, of the Classes may be attended by the public on payment of the 
regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by letter) from the College 
Librarian, at University Hall, or either of the Secretaries. The Hours of 
Lectures will be fixed, and may be learnt after the Session has commenced, 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esgq., B.A., 
26, e-street, Manchester; 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A.,, 
13, South Hill Road, Liverpool, 
Manchester, September, 1879. 


1879-80. 


ning of the Session will be 
.A., B.Sc., on the same day, 


) Secretaries, 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 


Ainsworth Scholarship i to any Lay Student of University Col- 
hoe ne am Filed ‘himself can Student of Manchester New 


Sees oe: b kin Upderpmrionte Course under the direction of the 
i d the Classes for R: and Ethica} 
Prinenblld thas Collage: and paieade pms a 


will be gi ious withdrawal, 
the Scholarship, and the Plans of Study at 


obtained ion to R. D, Darbi 

the Sectstaries of the Coleg, 26, George-siret, 

Rev. James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal, at 
lon Square, London. 
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COMING WEEK. 
BELFAST: Movuntrottincer.—On Sunday evening, 


lecture by the Rev. J. J. Wright, on “‘Thomas Paine: 


His bad name.’ 

BLACKPOOL,.—On Sunday, the Rev. 
will preach. 

DUKINFIELD.—On Saturday, annual parents’ party. 

MANCHESTER: Upper Broox-streetT.—On Sunday, 
at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. Silas Farrington will 
resume the duties of the pulpit. 

MILES PLATTING,—On Sunday, annual sermons, 
afternoon at 3, and evening at 6 30, by the Rev. W. 
C. Squier. 

MANCHESTER: Lower Mostey-street.—On Sun- 
day united teachers’ meeting. Paper to be read by the 
Rev. C. T, Poynting, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Stranceways.—On Sunday morning 
and evening, the Rev. J. T. Marriott will preach. 

RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday, afternoon at 2 30, and 
evening at 6, annual sermons by the Rev. J. C. Street. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Rev. Dendy Agate will preach. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUwW- 
DAY SCHOOL.—The Directors beg to announce 
that the Annual PARENTS’ PARTY will be held on 
Saturday, the 2oth Sept. All parents, teachers, former 
scholars and teachers, are cordially invited to attend. 
Tea on the table at five o'clock prompt. Tickets may be 
had, price 6d. each, from Messrs. Orme, Stamford-street, 
Ashton ; J. Greenwood, Princess-street, Stalybridge ; 
and James Bancroft, Town Lane, Dukinfield ; or from 
any of the teachers, and at the school, on the day of the 
party. 
PPER BROOK STREET FREE 
CHURCH.—Rev. SILAS FARRINGTON 
will Resume his Pulpit next Sunday, Sept. 21st. Morn- 
ing subject, on, Apart Alone ;” Evening, ‘The 
Vacation's Story.” Il seats free. Collections. Morn- 
ing, 10 45; Evening, 6 30. 


ssa BR EE thee cs nt Ee ae ee aS 
GTRAN GEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH.—The Rey. J. T. MARRIOTT 
will preach on Sunday. Morning, Second Discourse on 
Prayer, ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer :” Evening, “ Everlasting 
Right and Wrong.” The Offertory. All seats free. 


B LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 
NORTH SHORE.— Next Sunday the Rev. IDEN 
PAYNB will preach, morning and evening. 


RRAWTENSTALL UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL ANNIVERSARY.—On Sunday next, 
\the arst inst., TWO SERMONS will be preached by the 
Rev. J.C. STREET, of Belfast. Afternoon at Half-past 
Two, and Evening at Six o'clock. Collections at the 


close of each service. 


Sere ae ee eee 
SCARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—Sunday, Sept. a1st, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning, the Mission of a Saviour in 
Evening, “‘ Theodore Parker: I. His Life.” 


TAND.—CHOIR SERMONS, Sept. 
28th, Morning, 10 45, Rev. W. C. SQUIER; 
Evening, 6 30, Rev. ° MOORE. Collections. 


1°82 LANE. CHAPEL.— SPECIAL 

SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, Sep- 
‘tember 28th, 1879, by the Rev. P. M. HIGGINSON, 
M.A. , Morning, 10 45; Evening, 6 30. In the After- 
noon, at 230, the Rev. J. G. SLATER will give an 
ADDRESS to Scholars, Parents, and Friends. Collec- 
tions in aid of Chapel Funds. 


IDDLETON: OLD ROAD 
CHAPEL.—On Saturday, October 4th, A 
WELCOME will be given to the Rey. J. G. SLATER, 
as = aiacaa Minister of the congregation. Tea at Five 
o'clock. 


ee ee 

CCRINGTON.—The INDUCTION 

of Mr. JOSEPH HARRISON as Minister of 

this Congregation will take place on Wednesday, rst 

October next. Service at Three o'clock in the Afternoon; 

Tea at Five. A Public Meeting will bé held in the 
Evening; Chair to be taken at 6 30. 

The following gentlemen are expected to take part in 
the day’s proceedings: The Revs, W. Gaskell, M.A.; 
J, Black, M.A.; J. E, Odgers, M.A.; C. J. Street, M.A.,; 
J’. Leyland, and others. 


(CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, 
* SOUTHAMPTON.—The members of the above 
place of worship, being desirous to clean and beautify 
their Church, and restore the organ, make an earnest 
APPEAL to the Unitarian public for subscriptions to aid 
them in this effort. 

A BAZAAR will be held in the town of Southampton 
on the 8th and goth days of October, and we shall feel 
deeply grateful to those friends who are interested in the 
spread of liberal Christianity in the South of England if 
they will help us either by a gift of money or articles for 
the Bazaar Stalls. 

All intended Gifts may be sent to the Rey. D. Amos, 
and will be thankfully acknowledged. 

REV. D. AMOS, 
The Polygon, Southampton. 


Sept. 12, 1879. 


German Lady is desirous of an engage- 
ment as GOVERNESS to Young Children.— 
Address, S. H. H., 47, Hampton Park, Cotham, Bristol. 


\ ANTED, a NURSE, for a Child two 


yeas old; she must sew well, and be accustomed 
to children.—Apply to Mrs. Coppock, Daw Bank House, 
Stockport, 


\AJANTED, a Working HOUSE- 


KEEPER, for a young unmarried Minister, in a 
country town: comfortable home, with sole use of 
kitchen, sitting-room, and bedroom: small salary: 
should be over 40: Unitarian preferred.—Apply, stating 
0g and giving references, to W. W., Claremont, 

ayl. 


———— 
WELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 

Miss BIDDELL, who has passed the Cambridge and 
Kensington Examinations, has Vacancies for Three 
BOARDERS. Terms, 40 to 60 guineas, 


H IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRES— 
HOPE LEA, HEATON NORRIS. Conducted 
xy Mrs. MARCUS, assisted by resident English and 
Foreign Governesses and Visiting Masters. The next 
term will begin September 19. 

IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rey, 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds > gymnasium: own cow kept; building specially 
adapted, 


cee Trt i! gig et i. & 
DUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
Miss M. WAGNER (17, Helenenstrasse, Wies- 
baden, Germany), who has passed the ian State 
Examination, and possesses the experience of several 
first-class English schools, receives a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES for Private Education, or to visit the 
excellint of the town, with home assistance, 
Climate very healthy, with mild winter. Hot and other 
mineral springs. English and German references. For 
rticulars address as above. 
Miss WAGNER will be in London from 16th August, 
and return with pupils towards end of September.— 
Address 9, Manor Road, Holloway Road, N, 


terms and further 


Iden Payne 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


HEATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
STEAD.—The SESSION 1879-80 begins —_ 


24th. Class for London Matriculation of June 18 


| Junior Classes for Children under ten years of age. The 
arrangements of the school permit of some girls being 
There is a vacancy for an 
elder Girl Student working for the London University 
Examinations, or for Girton College, Cambridge — 
Prospectuses on application to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, 


received with their brothers. 


Hampstead, London. 


NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. 
Mrs. FRANK SH. 

Wilimer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 
French Mdlle. H. Baret. 
Gelman Wii hias.. neces. Fraulein Straub. 
Geog., Arithmetic, Algebra .. qantas Eastwood, Esq. 
Physical Science ........+..- 


and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 
History, Literature, Classics.. Rev. R. Young, M.A., 
é Oxon, - 
seeeeeeeee George Gunton, Esq. 
ea 2 


1 SE ae Spee 


Drawing....... Fiske Charpentier, Esq. 
Singing ........5 seeeeeeMdlle. Kruse. 
Dancing....... +eeeeee Miss Nixon. 


Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
ah a The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Brdiaioacy Examination of the Royal 
Colle e of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. asses will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus ap} ibe the Head Master. _ 
SCHOOL R =-OPENS on Monday, Sept. 22nd, 1879. 


“THE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 


post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 
ower Office, 29, Ciadametnne 


r dozen copies. 
tockport. 


OSITIVE RELIGION.—Price One 
Penny.—* Definite Convictions instead of Empty 
Negations.” By Wm. Whitworth. London: Smart and 
Allen. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, John Hey- 
wood. and John Phillips. 


ANTE: SIX SERMONS, by the 

Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., ‘ The book, 
pulsing with living thought on every page, combines the 
good qualities of the sermon, the lecture, and the oration, 
. . . We must heartily recommend all who wish to 
enjoy a really good and suggestive book—one pervaded 
by real religious principles and a Christian spirit—to 
procure and read it for themselves.” — Unitarian Herald. 
To be had at the book-room, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C., price 58., ‘post free, and of all booksellers. CC. 
ee Paul and oa publishers, x, Paternoster Square, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 


without Board: very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


JT ONDON : SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, + ep nan Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


RIGHTON.—Apartments or Board: 


central position: near chapel.—r12, Lower Rock 
Gardens (which face sea)—-MISS WOOD. 


UX TON.—Comfortable Furnished 


APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, 
BUXTON. Terms Moderate. 


(COMFORTABLY Furnished SITTING 
and One or Two BEDROOMS, in a quiet, respect- 
able neighbourhood in London, near the Old Kent and 
New Cross Roads, and close to tram, rail, and ‘bus: 
terms moderate: Unitarians preferred.—Address E. C., 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester. 


Bracxroot—Cuannine Hows 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 
er ee ee 


FoR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT. ROAD, SALFORD. 


ERs eer a eek SS ee 
ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
ouN GeEppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Borderin i 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER.” Esrap.isHep 1769. 


R Po 4, Le LA Pig SaSounn 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 


Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM: 15, BULL STREET 


W... MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLOTHING DEPARTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 

oung gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


H EYWOOD Brotners, 
WOOLLEN CLOTH AND MANTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, 

17 AND 19, HIGH STPEET. 

All varieties of Tweeds and Plain Cloths suitable for 
Gentlemen and Boys’ Suitings ; also, Mantle Cloths in 
ey = variety. Imitation s and Dogskins 

ur Trimmings, and a variety of Ladies’ 
Jackets and Ulsters ready made, and can make to order 
at a few hours’ notice, 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
Principal, 
AWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 


. H. Gee. Esq. (Science 


Sept. 19, 1879. 


VIOLINS, tVIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS 


A iaege Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 

VIOLINS, &¢., ON SALE at EDWD. CROMPTON’S, 

54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor.. Bows, Stri , and other 

fittings always in stock, Repairs promptly done. 
DMUND THOMPSON ; 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND - 


M CLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become’ the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
ty JOUN DALTON STREET 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 


Dressing Bags, and Cases. ies and Gentlemen's MANUFACTURER, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD : 
Hand Bags, Purses &e. near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
W. MA UDE ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham ‘ 


122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orpers anp Repairs Prompr_y 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 


6 gy A agg - Blind, with Patent and 
‘ommon Action, ire Bli Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &e. The Trade and Sh 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description 

to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


XFCUTED, 


Locke & Son. 


buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient PIANOFORTES, 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. AMERICAN ORGANS, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: (List Gratis.) 


93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berpers, Decorations, GoLD Moutpincs, PAIN1 ERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c, 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOCKE & §O:Rtum 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, | 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established »8y2. 


HARMONIUMS, ; 
{ 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrasvisHep 1772. 


5 ry OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LarGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free, 


Reick: BrocKkeELBAnk, 


CARRIAGE AND-HARNESS 
MAKER, 


BROOR's DANDELION COFFEE 
Is THE . 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, ~ ~— 
Being totally different frem other inferior ies mow 
being sold. The above is recommended by the Medicaf 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal i 
beverage, containing three aoe the strength of ordinary 
coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. 
In_Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; 


N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 


6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER. : 


CAUTION:—Ask For BROOK’S, as WorTuiess 
Quatitizs ARE OrvEn SusstrTuTED, : 
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25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


also 
Son, 


»J 


ORT WINE, 36s. PER DOZEN. ss 
fine quality, thoroughly matured in 0 ' x 


brilliant condition, and with no loss 


recommend: it for GENERAL USE in rence to 
MESSRS. WM. BOGG AnD SONS | bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Port Wine is pre 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American | scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their purpose at any 


Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original } price, however high, 


monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. poet 
a, ssa. 15S. per pocitoe - ee ys ees pe JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine M i 
month, nstruments taken in exchange and full value ’ ty a 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts—Manchester Address: 26, Market-street, Manchester. f 


- 


ae 
aly. 


45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


Tose Sy yrs ear 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 
Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers; 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, as. 3d., 3s. 3d., 4s., 65., 7S-y 
8s.,_ 125.,° 248, and 30s. Pe pair; WASHSTAND 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind washstands, 
tolgd., 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. each; ROOM 
pare feet in stock); PICTURE | ,, 13 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s, eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of poe Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings; and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


PIANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 

Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Fiye Years‘ given 
with ‘each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS, 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manuracturers, Ditto 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. , 
eager eee ee The HERALD is registered asa 
E RE I L L_ Y | transmission abroad, and can be sent to 
« All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 


of the Continent, the Colonies, and the © 
- THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 


| States, for 8s. Sd. per annumt, 
257, OxForp-sT. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. Any of our friends who reside 


A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS, way places can easily get theH 

_ St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. eee = the office. And when four or 

Youths’ ald Bowe Shins to order, MMe "0° together for a postal parcel, we 
pecial terms to meet such cases. 


Birth. <i 
VANCE.—On the roth inst., at the Parso Du 
field, the wife of the Rey. G, H. Vance, of a daug 
¥ 


. Au ' 
Marriages, — - 
COYSH—THOMPSON.—At the Church of 
Unity, by the Rev. J. C. : 


rs 
Hawkins, na soe Pham thc E » Coxe 


youngest daug’ 
on-Tyne. 
GEE—TATE.—On the ag 
~ Chapel, Li the Rev. 
Te eek 
Tas, Bsa ighfield, : Li 
E—WALLER.—On the and ir 
PRICE—W. ty ts 


9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, High-st., 


1862, was awarded to R. WESTBUR 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPFIBLEC 


TRUSS. 
Instruments, Artificial 
Ladies’ 


Deformity 
Elastic Stockings, and 
Expanders for round shoulders, » 26, 
Manchester. 


uniform charge of 1s. 


NOTICE. wl 

The UNITARIAN HERALD will be se 
post from the Office, to all parts of t) 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— 


Three Months ., r 
Six Months...... 


é 
) ee 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851 


W. Tavior, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 


A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


A FRENCH pepe Peden et a I 8 erty 


and experience having good SHOW Sin 
the best business part of Paris, wishes to arrange with 
English Manufacturers for the Exhibition and Sale of 
their Goods.—Address Commercant, care of John Fret- 
well, 22, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sellin 
AS oon of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN: 


THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 

18in. 2oin, e2in, 2qin,  26in, + 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- 

Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” grai oak 

strong lock, malleable iron corners, ri throughout 

grin. 24in. i goin. 

12/- 14/- 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The grandson of the poet Burns, who lately.died in 
a Scottish hospital, was, curiously enough, married to 
a Mary Campbell, the very name of his grandfather’s 
““ Highland Mary.” 


_ Inthe new Lie of the late Mrs. Tait, wife of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, there is a good story of 
Dean Milman. On one occasion he was staying with 
ies 5 Tait, when a tame emu was turned loose into a 
ddock among some cattle. ‘The latter resented the 
‘intrusion, and ran after the bird, whereupon Dean 
Milman cried, “Look! there goes Colenso, and the 
ph bishops at his heels!” 


_ The Sheffield Independent reports that a country vicar, 

a Sunday or two since, omitted to pray for “’ The High 
' Court of Parliament at this time assembled,” and in 
the vestry, at the close of the service, the churchwarden, 
with becoming delicacy, approached the question. 
Parliament is prorogued, I see,” he said. “ Not that 
T know of, observed the vicar. “I thought it must be, 
for you didn’t read the prayer for it this morning,” 
Oh,” replied the vicar, smiling, “TI left it out on pur- 
3 the fact is, the present Parliament’s past praying 


_ ‘The por. of the notes in Unity offers his grateful 

thanks to Mrs. Massey on behalf of the family circle to 

__ which he belongs for her bit of justice which cheers 

the heart of the patriarch in whose memory the old 

church at Llandyssul is still green. ‘‘ Here began the 

_ religious life of the father and mother that bore us 

-across the seas. The taper we carry was therefore 

_ lighted at that altar, now again restored to the worship 

of the one God and the fellowship of the universal 
brotherhood.” 


a _ The President of the Wesleyan Conference has 
arene. a circular to the superintendents of circuits 
suggest g that a day should be set apart for “humilia- 

tion and supplication before Almighty God on accoynt 
of our national sins, and with especial reference to the 
epression of our agricultural and our various manu- 


uring interests, and the lamentable wars in which 
we are engaged, as well as to the decrease in the 
_ number of bers in our societies.” The 3rd of 
at October, the next quarterly fast day, is recommended 
a suitable ‘id for these special services. 


ohn Laidlaw of Free West Church, 
cently preached a sermon with special 
nt commercial and agricultural 
Alluding to the failure of the crops he 
the wake of other causes of dis- 

; of t this calamity was fitted to make 

> nation should learn righteousness. 
‘ton’ other lessons. There had 
er lands. There were plentiful 
e on ‘the earth, and already 
od gave the whole earth to the 


, but otherwise many of them neglect bin for t 


human intercourse, to bring about the cessation of 
wars, which prevent the carrying of industrial and food 
supplies from one country to another, to educate the 
nations in the brotherhood of mankind, and to hasten 
the time when men shall rejoice in the knowledge of 
the one God and Father, whose bounty sustained 
them all. 


Mr. Macrae’s pulpit at Gourock was occupied on 
Sunday week by the Rev. Dr. Rutherford, of New- 
castle, who said he did not know that he could commit 
himself entirely to their pastor’s theological position, 
but he sympathised with him very deeply in his loyalty 
to truth and in his repudiation of everything which he 
believed was tarnishing the glory of God’s character 
and was hindering the spirit of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ among men. There was a better thing than 
truth itself, and that was the love of truth. It was 
better for the health of the country and of the church, 
and every church and every minister should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind of the truth of his belief 
of the character of God. 


Last Sunday week will be,a day cherished in the 
memory of all the lovers of Charlotte Bronté, who are 
to be counted by millions, and to be found all over 
the world. On that day the closing services were held 
in Haworth Church, (so strongly associated with the 
Bronté family), prior to its being razed to’ make way 
fora more modern structure. Overcrowding congrega- 
tions attended both morning and evening, and scores 
of visitors had to be turned away for lack of room. 
The Rev. Mr. Mackay, curate, preached in the morn- 
ing; the Rey. J. W. Pendleton, vicar of Oakworth, in the 
afternoon ; and the Rey. J. Wade, incumbent, at night. 
The village was crowded, and hundreds had to be 
turned away from the Church doors, the building 
being full half an hour prior to the commencement of 
the service. 


Just before last week’s fine weather set in, the 
Edinburgh U. P. Presbytery were discussing the pro- 
priety of having a day of humiliation and prayer in 
view of the state of the weather and the country. The 
following is from the Sco¢sman’s report :— 

Some difficulty was also experienced in fixing the date of the 
day of humiliation. The first Sabbath of October and the third 


Sabbath of the present month were proposed, but were thought 
too remote, as the weather might have improved by that time. 


This reminds one of the country minister who was 
waited upon by a deputation of farmers, asking him to 
pray for more suitable weather. After hearing them 
the minister wisely shook his head, looked to the 
weather-glass, and suggested that they had better wait 
for a day or two to see if the glass would rise. 


The recent meeting of the Conditional Immortality 
Association has induced the Rev. Edward White to 
write to the religious papers to free his reputation from 
any suspicion of his having part or lot with that society. 
Mr. White says :— 


It is within my knowledge that a large number of the oldest 
and ablest adherents of the doctrine of Conditional Immortality 
in England and on the Continent object to the formation of a 
**society ” for its diffusion. They are of opinion that it lowers 
and isolates a truth best taught otherwise. ,They would as soon 
join a ‘* Justification-by- -Faith Association ” as a ‘‘ Conditional 
Immortality Association.” The next thing, they fear, will be an 
** Unconditional Immortality Association,” with paid secretary, 
lay treasurer, and subscription list. The doctrine of the Future 
State is not in a condition to be crystallised: into a complete 
formula. Any popular_organisation now set on foot is liable, as 
appears from the recent meeting, to fall under the manipulation 
of a section, who wished inseparably to connect the doctrine of 
Conditional Immortality with what may be called Materialistic 
views, to the exclusion or disparagement of the just influence of 
scholars who are firmly opposed to Materialism. 


5 

A correspondent of Zhe Methodist complains that all 
gifts are subordinated, among Methodists, to the gift 
of tongues. He says :—Our people are guilty of the 
detfication of preaching. They give it a place that God 
never meant it to have. ‘They cause it to jostle other 
religious agencies off their pedestals. They will leave 
the pastor they love for the preacher they admire. If 
their pastor is a somewhat racy and original preacher 
then they give ve him the advantage in the competition, 
next 


“star” that comes along. - Still E.woukd scarcely go 
the length of saying that their love was not worth 
much. A case in point occurs to me. I knew two 
ministers, colleagues, the one oratorical, poetical, but 
by no means deep, and comparatively a poor pastor ; 
the other, plodding, solid, but somewhat prosaic and 
monotonous in his manner. He was the best pastor I 
ever knew. The last Sabbath in August came. Fare- 
well sermons were preached. ‘The pastor had a thin 
congregation. His co-pastor (?) had robbed him, and 
preached in a crowded sanctuary. Very encouraging 
to pastoral labours, certainly! This occurrence arose 
simply from the morbid love of our people for what 
appeals to the ear or feelings. 


The Dean of Bangor remarks in a letter to the 
Times that the ordinary Welsh peasant speaks his own 
tongue with far more purity than the English farmer 
or small tradesman has attained in the use of English. 
The Welsh people have proved their love of education 
by contributing £50,000 for the establishment of a 
high school, and of that sum farmers, miners, quarry- 
men, and labourers have given no small share. The 
Welsh Sunday schools have done a marvellous work. 
There are very few of the Welsh peasantry who have 
not a fair knowledge of the magnificent Welsh version 
of Holy Scripture. Thousands of them can repeat 
large portions of it by heart. As the Bible contains 
literature of almost every kind, it is a little untrue to 
state that a people among whom a popular knowledge 
of its contents is general are in the depths of ignorance 
—‘the worst educated people in Europe.” Such 
reckless assertions mislead the English public and give 
them an entirely false impression of the inner state of 
Wales. There are more than twelve weekly newspapers 
and eighteen monthly magazines published in the 
Welsh language, mainly written and read by the 
humbler classes of the Welsh people. These papers, 
magazines, and books are published because they are 
bought. The Welsh-speaking people are not more 
than a million ; and yet more than one of the Welsh 
publishers now living has made a considerable fortune 
by publishing Welsh books for the use of these people. 


The retirement of the Rev. T. W. Scott from the 
Unitarian ministry will deprive Horsham of one of the 
most scholarly Nonconformist divines, and possibly 
one of the most intellectual preachers ever connected 
with the Worthing Road Chapel, Horsham. ‘The 
Southern Weekly News wri i i 
opinions of the Rev. Mr. Scott this is not the place to 
deal; but his transition—self-chosen and voluntary— 
from an old historic pulpit to a position of lay seclusion, 
cannot be allowed to pass without a few words of 
comment. For more than 100 years some of the best 
and most faithful thinkers in Sussex Unitarianism have 
declared the most simple and most rugged form of 
Protestantism—the Unitarian belief—in the little ivy- 
mantled ‘Free Christian” Chapel at Horsham. Mr. 
Scott has proved himself a worthy successor of many 
learned and eloquent preachers. In addition to the 
settled pastors, the pulpit at Worthing Road has rung 
clearly ‘and effectually with the superior intellectual 
oratory of Goodwyn Barmby, the eminent Wakefield 
poet; Robert Collyer, the noted silver tongued divine 
from Chicago, and other front rank masters of literature 
and sacred eloquence. ‘The style of Mr. Scott was 
perhaps too academical, and too severely intellectual 
for the mental and emotional needs of a small Sussex 
congregation. Hence, his ministry. failed to attract 
“the multitude,” the ordinary crowd of every-day men, 
women, and children. His hearers were composed 
chiefly of a few cultured Horsham families, inspired 
and attracted together by the traditions of a select 
faith. Less masterly contemporary preachers in the 
Horsham district won the popular ear by a more fluent 
adaptation of emotional pulpit appeal Mr. Scott was 
an original thinker, and like Robertson, of Brighton, 
he could not magically place himself ex rapport with 
the mass of common-place minds. Freighted with 
well-earned academical honours, and instinct with ripe 
theological and literary criticism, the esteemed pastor 
of the Horsham Free Christian Church was a vast 
intellectual power in the midst of a small heterdox 
congregation, and he goes out of harness honoured. 
The town will lose an intellectual force from its local 


pulpit. 
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. AS CARLYLE: S GENIU YD | his sentences artificially constructed, though some of them, | literary curiosity. The novel itself keeps them alive. 
rap iaar ite wa tnee ata no doubt, savoured of his peculiar manner.” ‘That is a They are the fly embalmed in amber. But even furious . 
2 fr ae we? y ‘ suggestive bit, no doubt. I wish Ticknor had given more Jeffrey was forced to praise the translation itself. Carlyle’s 
BY THE REV. WM. BINNS, OF BIRKENHEAD. particulars about the fecu/iar manner. One would have | English at this early stage was without one drawback— 
liked to know, too, what is meant by the “ good character | clear and deep, sweet and strong—quite another style of 
of Swift.” As to the eighteenth century in general, we | thing from the rugged sentences and bizarrerie which he 
know what Carlyle would say. He would say it was | adopted later on, and by which he is now best and worst 
nearly all bad except the French Revolution, when itcom-| known. ©Wilhelm Meister. inaugurated the English . 
mitted suicide. worship of Goethe—a worship that Carlyle started, and 
Harriet Martineau was a personal friend, and in her | of which Matthew Arnold is the chiefest modern repre- 
autobiography she lets us into his domestic life, and sentative. In this German there is the calm Strength and 
mentions things which, to a certain extent, make us form magnificent completeness of the intellectual ideal—a soul 
a notion of the man. She says, in 1834, four years before | that holds its own amidst the tossing of circumstance, and 
Ticknor, “ He has a rugged face, steeped in genius. I | serene in its trust in the Deity immanent in the universe, 
have seen it under all aspects—from the deepest gloom to | makes fate the minister of man, and man the incarnation 
. the most reckless or genial mirth, and it seemed to me | of the Divine. Carlyle never lost his worshipful feeling. 
written of him. And as for the bad critics, they are mostly that each mood would make a totally different portrait. | In the speech at Edinburgh he said “there are ten pages 
fine writers, concoctors of eloquent and empty periods, The Sympathetic is by far the finest in my eyes. His | of Wilhelm’s wanderings, which if ambition had been my 
pretenders to psychological subtlety and other fancies | excess of sympathy has been, I believe, the master pain | only rule, I would rather have written than have written 
that take captive this mad age. Still he himself is a/ of his life. He does not know what to do with it and with | all the books which have appeared since I came into the 
biographer and a critic, even a fisher, toe, in the troubled | its bitterness, seeing that human life is full of pain to those | world.” These are the famous symbolical chapter on the 
waters of philosophy and theology. He began with a] who look out for it; and the savageness, which has come | three reverences, reverence for what is above, aroun 
little life of Schiller; he has ended, for the present, with a | to be a main characteristic of this singular man, is, in my | and beneath—Ehrfurt. And truly the chapter is grand, 
big life of Friederich. Midway in his career stands opinion, a mere expression of his intolerable sympathy | perhaps in its own way incomparable, and the reader who 
Cromwell; and all along, whatever subjects have interested | with the suffering. I am confident that his affections are | bathes in the spirit thereof is henceforth emancipated. 
his age, he has had his Say thereon, a say always worth | too strong for him, and the real cause of the ‘ferocity’ As the interpreter of German literature and our gui 
listening to, if not always wise. There will be a biography | with which he charges himself and astonishes others. | in the realms of German transcendental thought, Carlyle 
of him sometime. The man has made too much mark in When I knew him familiarly he rarely slept, was wofully | is, and has ever been, the very foremost man in these 
the world for the world to be content to do without one; | dyspeptic, and as variable as possible in mood. When-| isles. No estimate of him would be worth the paper it 
and there will be criticisms of him also. I will not calcu- | ever I went to hear him lecture my pleasure was a good | was written on that failed to take this into account. Not 
late for him many centuries, but for two or three at least deal spoiled by his unconcealable nervousness. Yellow as only Goethe and Schiller, authors whom everybody now 
he must be a problem. N obody can escape the righteous | a guinea, with downcast eyes, broken speech at the begin- | knows more or less, did he make us familiar with, in the 
destinies, which in the end will turn out to be the loving ning, and fingers that nervously picked the desk before | manifoldness of their genius, solving the intricacies and 
destinies, and will transform this seeming chaos of a him, he could not for a moment be supposed to enjoy his | mysteries of Faust, and telling again the tales of Schillers. 
universe into a fairer cosmos than is fancied possible by | own effort. I remember being puzzled for a long time as | dramas, but he explored the whole land, he gathered 
souls who are a garden walled around, chosen and made | to whether he did or did not care for fame. He was for | flowers blooming in the gardens, and he went asa pioneer 
peculiar ground. So he would tell the foolish fighter | ever scoffing at it; and he seemed to me just the man to | into the seeming wastes, and discovered there priceless 
against fate, the croaker, the groaner, and all the rest write because he needed to utter himself, without ulterior | treasures. In an essay on Jean Paul Richter, in 1827, he 
belonging to that generation. The destinies will lay their | considerations. We sat round the fire in an evening, and | says it was the first time that name was printed with. 
fingers on him, also. Nay, they have done it already. | he mixed the toddy, weak brandy-and-water, while Mrs. | English types. Now some acquaintanceship with Richter 
What I say as one of their mouthpieces now will be said Carlyle and I discussed some literary matters, and specu- | is a necessity of a good education—his wondrous tragic 
admiringly, in the main, for I believe in him—believe lated on fame and the love of it. Then Carlyle held out a | humour ; his rare touches of poetry ; his grotesque yet 
in him so much that he corrupts or purifies, as the case glass of his mixture to me, with ‘Here, take this; it is | splendid, and his thoroughly human yet almost super- 
may be, my very style of speech. I feel that I cannot | worth all the fame in England.’ Yet Allan Cunningham, | human imaginaticn. Well may the Germans call 
write of him as I would write of ordinary things in my | who knew and loved him well, told me one evening, to my | “Jean Paul the only.” Carlyle rendered a service of 
own proper person. For awhile his witchery is over me, amazement, that Carlyle would be very well, and happy | nearly equal value, though in another direction, m 
and I must be considered as one possessed, enough, if he got a little more fame. I asked him if he specifically religious, in the account of Novalis, 2 
Behind all books is the man’s soul, his personality. | was in earnest, and he said he was, and, moreover, sure | Moravian mystic, whose mysticism raised him in 
That, in its sf:ritwal features, we can get from the books | that he was right—I should see that he was. Carlyle’s | ampler ether and a diviner air, is known in 
themselves. But somehow they hardly reveal to us the | fame has grown from that day, and, on the whole, his | sophical world as author of the saying “the ¢ 
man in his spontaneous activity. We like to know what | health and spirits seem to be improved, so that his friend | cated Spinoza,” a saying that better describes the 
he is like when he opens his lips and indulges in careless | Allan was partly right.” of modern Jews than any other, and that was th 
talk; how he behaves himself outwardly among his fellows; | His public appearances were scarce; indeed, after these | tion of Renan’s oration at the Bicentenary of S 
what tricks of manner he has; we are not indifferent even | London lectures he confined himself to literature, until, | Amsterdam on February 21st. There are some pa 
as to his dress, and what he likes best for dinner. The|in 1866, as Lord-Rector of Edinburgh University, at | of Novalis given by Carlyle : plated is” 
dignity of history may call this a poor sort of curiosity. | seventy, he addressed the young men then entering on the | home sickness—the wish to be everywhere at 
Perhaps, in truth, we ought to be above it. But it is of no stormy world’s battlefield. His “ address ” was nominally | “‘ To become properly acquainted with a truth \w : 
use going on the supposition that human nature is different | on “The Choice of Books,” but it is brimful of autobiogra- | first have disbelieved it, and disputed against it.” 
from what it is. What would we give for some trust- | phical interest. Fifty-four years earlier he had been a| has ever expressed some symbolical philosophy of 
worthy anecdotes of Shakspeare—some genuine records of | student. there. On his eightieth birthday he received a being in his works and conduct ; he announces 
the conversations at the Mermaid Tavern? Surely we | congratulatory address from admirers scattered over the and his gospel of nature ; he is the Messiah of 
would giveupall Dr, Schliemann’sfindsat Troy and Mycene | world, many of them the antipodes of himself in politics | “ Every beloved object is the Centre of a Pa 
for an indubitable scrap of information about the real | and theology, but all feeling him to be a man of the type | “ The Spirit of Poesy is the morning light which 
waking life of Homer and Agamemnon, if they ever had | of the best Hebrew prophets, and inspired of God. If] the statue of Memnon sound. Nature is an 
a waking life. So I willsketch Carlyle partly in a chrono- | he ever did want fame he had enough then. _ _, | harp, a musical instrument, whose tones agai 
logical and geographical setting, and tell a little of what And now to come to the soul of the man—that is, his | to higher strings in us.” The first feeling n 
has oozed out concerning him; and, indeed, all that has | writings; for scraps of the sort I have been relating, | fact minds on hearing such passages is one of unm. 
oozed out is little. He was born more than eighty-four | though interesting in their way, and indispensable, still | wonder, because the shallow understanding only is 
years since, at Ecclefechan, a little village in Dumfries- | keep us on the outside. To spéak somewhat in his own | in these people, and the reason, what | 
shire. The admirable parish school system in Scotland | style, I may say that, asa Dryasdust, I have winnowed my vernunft as distinct from verstand, is yet slu 
secured him a good education, and Edinburgh University | rubbish heaps; and if thou, O reader, hast eyes to see waiting to be born. _ Coleridge partly su 
followed. It was the father’s ambition that the son | thou wilt find there are some nuggets there worthy of nationalising that distinction between the rea 
should “wag his pow” in a pulpit. However, when | closer inspection. For the world-spirit had truly a divine | understanding in England. It runs through Cai 
the son looked the dominant theology fairly in the | meaning in the rough discipline which this Scotch boy, | the Open Sesame of Germany, and ‘it is the sot 
face, he could not preach it. He did not shudder, for he | now a battered but still fighting veteran of more than four | higher philosophical thinking of to-day—a dead - 
was never prone to shuddering; he bade, like John Hales score years, had to struggle through, unaided save by the | to the traditionalist, but a revelation to him that 
at the Synod of Dort, good night to John Calvin. He | Infinite, who aids us all. This rescue from the grim | eyes to see and ears to hear. Need I men 
read immensely, worked as a private tutor, and fitted him- | creeds of his youth, was it not God-ordained ? _Was not | essays on German subjects? I could but catal 
self for literature, a profession in which he would be able | the young thinker’s_ stumbling into temporary blindness a | There they are in four volumes of Miscellanies, 
to draw his breath freely. After a while he married a passage to the hidden inner sunshine of the universal soul clopedia of Culture in miniature. Enough, 
wife who was a lineal descendant of Knox, and took up | which thereafter never left him dark? Thou shalt judge | stand that Carlyle is the interpreter of _ Ge 
his residence at a solitary farmhouse (Craigenputtoch) | for thyself when he speaks of the mystic monologues of England, and equally at home in the foreign as” 
some fifteen miles from Dumfries. Here he stayed some | Teufelsdréckh. And this nervousness of his, these conceal | native land, P ; ¥ 
years reading German, translating Wilhelm Meister, and | ments of woman’s tenderness beneath a show of mad _ Strange, there is not one page of classical m 
corresponding with Goethe, Emerson, and other kindred | masculine ferocity, are they not eloquent to thee? If thou | his volumes. By classical matter I mean the 
spirits. Men ofhis stamp, however, inevitably gravitate to | deemest them but idle prate, and hearest no echo therein | Latin criticism of which many are so fond. Ye 
London. In that universal air sectarian and provincial | from the holy of holies, then art thou duller than the fat | reason for his silence. Although our modern lif 1 
natrownesses are reduced to their proper proportions, | weed that rots on Lethe’s stream. Nay, the toddy-drink- | many roots connected with Classical Paganism, and F 
In 1824 he settled at Great Cheyne Row, in Chelsea, a | ing with the woman Martineau and the female Carlyle, | customs still survive transformed in some C} 
little street running down at right angles to the Thames, | that significant mixture of weak brandy-and-water, has in 


customs of our own, yet our deepest life is of 
and there he has lived ever since. it and its belongings a touchingness that might fill eyes of Christian, and Teutonic origin ; and we are not 
the tender sort with tears. Not weakness, but strength— 


5 i iseot fed by the classical ages as we grow on their debris, 
a pre renee gamete rt ree! han Allg orn a human, yea, verily, at times a God-like strength—was | serves as but mould to enrich us. And so Carlyle rar 
Mr, G. H. Lewes tells how London boys used to hoot him | the sign and token of the man who drank the weak | over the still living world of thought—-which str 
because’ he wore a hat which was a of the orthodox | ™xture. Is not the talking to the Edinburgh students, Palestine, whence he borrows a fiery zeal for r 
fashion; and two interesting autobiographies of recent | those cultivators of literature on a little oatmeal, a revela- | and reality—to Scandinavia, and Italy, 
date give us glimpses of him as he ye in these days | tion straight from the primal fountains? And there is|the Arabia made for ever sacred by 
when he was i fame, and with some difficult pa weighty matter in that congratulatory document, too, | Mahomet, as well as to England and to Ger. 
triving to gain bread at the same time. The he poet though commonly such documents be but rubbish. From essay on Voltaire is about the justest estime 
Ticknor says, under the date 1st June, 1838, “After al], | these construct a picture of the man as thou best can. | of that brilliant Frenchman who was the 1 
however, I found time to make a visit to Cont le, and to | And now I will point out the very photograph of him, | the destructive spirit working with construct 1 
hear one of his lectures. He is a rather snail spare, | Printed on pages which shall last as long as that English | the last century; a man once over praised an Ww 
ugly Scotchman, with a strong accent, which I should speech of thine, richest and most cosmopolitan of the praised—over praised because he was Fran 
think he takes no pains to mitigate. His matmers are a that have arisen since the blessed confusion of arner Dosey for Lh aee eh ee 

i ; : Rees : Babel. is attitude of an eli 
eek at de prea 3 se srpaed rr “ed acne iy Take hirn just as he first appeared, as translator, when | has made us forget his wonderful versa’ lity. 
ence to about a hundred hearers, who pay him, I believe, he gave to England the masterpiece of Goethe’s old age, | of Dr. Johnson surpasses Macaulay’s, nd t 


WHAT account can a man give of the writings of Carlyle 
if he bears in mind the shortness of the piece of eternity 
which is at his disposal, and the many volumes Carlyle 
has written, some seven and twenty I have, counted of my 
own? It is a rash enterprise I have undertaken, with 
some heroism in it, no doubt; but will the said heroism | 
compensate for the rashness? That question is not for 
me to answer, It falls to your lot. Now Carlyle has been | 
severe, with a severity amounting to savageness,-on bad 
critics and biographers. He calls bad biographers “ Dry- 
asdusts,” and what not; and thinks it is a happy thing for 
aman with any earnestness of life to have no biography 


ee se mL 


; a ; Wilhelm Meister, the apprenticeship and wanderings. | Burns is simply perfect. a 
pan met yp sate ma seer + Bale enol search German novels, eapecially.auch as ‘Gosthe's are aay | . But the breadth of 
€xtempore as a man can who prepares himself carefully, °° the sympathies of the average Englishman, who sell 


must have, at least they must have then, if not now, either 
matter of fact in which imagination when it intrudes is 
treated as an escaped convict, or sensationalism over 
which they can grow hysterical, but to whom the whole 
which art creates is a marble statue thrown away when History 
plaster of paris would serve the turn as well. Reverence 
forbids that I should defend Goethe’s novel from the 
stupid misapprehensions of the Philistin gael ey 

as a! th 


as it was plain he had done. His course is on modern 
literature, and his subject to-day was that of the eighteenth 
century, in which he contrasted Johnson and Voltaire very 
well, and gave a good character of Swift. He was very 
unpressive, I think, though such lecturing could not be 
very popular; and in some parts if he were not poetical 
he was picturesque. He was nowhere obscure, nor were 
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” A lecture delivered at Over Darwen, Sept 5th, 1879, 


which misapprehensions are indeed forgotten 
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not as mere superstition, but as the poetry of wild Norse 
hearts in their struggle to comprehend and draw nigh to 
God. As prophet the Hero is Mahomet, the human 
‘channel by whom two hundred millions of immortal souls 
still receive Monotheism, and are delivered from idolatry. 
Carlyle restored Mahomet to his true rank. Since then a 
few dogs have bayed at him as they bay at the moon, but 
like it he goes on shining undisturbed. The Hero as 
Poet is Dante and Shakspeare—names themselves more 
suggestive than any poor words of mine could make them. 
The Hero as Priest is Luther and Knox. The Hero as 
Man of Letters is Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns. The 
Hero as King is Cromwell and Napoleon. Here are 
uncommon names to be called heroes, some of them even 
to be reckoned canonised, as Shakspeare and Dante are ; 
Saints not to be meddled with by profane hands, and all 
bearing messages from the highest to the common world. 
But you are masters of the secret when you grasp 
Carlyle’s philosophy of history. History with him, at this 
time at least, was not a play of capricious forces, but the 
march of a Divine Will. And all the men stood for 
powers ordained of God—realities to beat down shams. 
“My dear sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “clear your mind of 
cant.” All the heroes act on that motto. Sometimes 
they are not wise, but always they are the instruments of 
a wisdom wiser than their own. Sometimes they are 
worse than not wise, judged by our lights, but in the 
sweep of eternity all things work for good. “ Unhasting 
and unresting” is the method of the World-Spirit. 
Through the heroes we hear the bass of Heaven’s deep 
organ blow, where are notes sounding discordant to us, 
who only hear a gages of the eternal melody, but infinite 
harmony is heard by the master musician, and will in the 
end be heard by us. 
philosophy— 
High over waving Temple Bar 
And set in Heaven's third story, 
We look at all things as they are, 
But through a kind of glory. 
This world is rich in man and maid, 
With fair horizons bound, 
This whole wide world of light and shade 
Comes out a perfect round. 

Sartor Resartus means The Tailor Retailorised, and so 
the book is a discussion of appearances and realities, ever 
appealing to consciousness as a test of truth. It is a 
splendid mingle-mangle of biography, speculation, and 
editorial comment, imaginative in form, but the history of 
the human spirit in wider fact. Teufelsdréckh is Professor 

~ at Weissnichtwo. As the custom is, he spends many 
evenings with friends, thinking a great deal, amid clouds of 
smoke, ever and anon bursting out with eloquent rhapsodies 
‘ nee nk peneral There is little logic in his talk or 
_philosophy—he sweeps rather over the infinite universe 
_ of things and lets his mind rest a moment on grand 
realities whose praises he chants, then on meannesses 
which he denounces with divine passion. Every chant 
and denunciation is a prose poem, tantalising if you ask 
' for connected thought, an indescribable joy if you yield 
rselyes to its vaticinating inspiration. Once he cries 
“Die Sachs der Armen im Gottes und Teufel’s Namen” 
__ =a prayer kindred to many of Isaiah’s in its aspiration, 
<c ood a Teufelsdréckhian in its mixture. A mass of 
. are half prepared for publication. Of them the 
pec ses Pugies an account as containing Teufels- 
ch’s system, if system it can be called, which has 
¥ beginning, middle, or end. Who, what am I? he 
_ .Body, pater, &c. Put opinions on one side, the 
see man himself, man is a spirit, and yet an 
able mystery. “To the eye of vulgar logic what 
an?” That is the substance—all the rest is illus- 
In a fashion that hints at common development 
scribes his phases of growth. We see his genesis 
he issues out of invisibility into visibility—the 
egg 14 period of childhood where he basks in rose- 
ed light—pedagogy and university life—getting 
way where he inquires the meaning of things, 
a*thinking man is the worst enemy the Prince of 
‘Darkness can have—period of romance, and inevitable 
2w following Elysium. Then, perplexed by doubt, 
‘ harassed by personal calamity, he falls into the 
 -Everla No. t is that? We live for pleasure, 
_ mot duty; self, not God. Heaven and Earth are the 
* ara a of a devouring monster where we sink to 
. night 


As Tennyson sings—in Carlylean 


Te 


death. Selfishness, materialism, atheism, are 
the  three-headed Cerberus. Tasting the bitterness, 
ind beholding the hollowness of this denial, he denies it, 
whole being cries “I am not thine, but free, and for 
hate thee.” That was his spiritual new birth—then 
ntobeaman. But hitherto he had only denied 
he was so far affirmative, he had not attained to 
ie repens pias in the centre ro ee gage 
g, not knowing, longing to see, but blin t 
ast, out o the bottomless pit and the arf wilderness he is 
delivered, and ims the Everlasting Yea, “The 
=. se is not and demoniacal, a charnel house 
vith spectres, but God-like and fis Father's.” (115). 

_ Here he got hold of the knot which had been strangling 
him, unfastened it, and was free. Close thy Byron, open 
_ thy Goethe, love not pleasure but God. Produce (120). 
es a time of pause—where he looks around, 
s his uts, and can grasp personal and 
destiny. He speculates on symbols—they hint 
—h y is such—all men—all religions. But 
they symbolise is God, eternal. 
ritage which has been and is, but 
he pheenix spirit of progress which 
the old clothes we have cast off 
}we spin into new. Be-clothed 


as science? No. Yet Tyndall enjoys it, because he is 
more than a mere man of science. As logic and reason- 
ing? No. Yet Mill enjoyed it, for the emotional nature 
lived in him, As history or straightforward biography ? 
No. Yet Froude enjoys it, for he possesses a kindred 
speculative genius, and equally has gone through the 
everlasting No, and yearns after the Yea. To enjoy it you 
must be something of the scientific, reasoning, historical, 
animal, but still more the poetic and the religious, and 
above all you must have a soul at once for reverence, 
tenderness, passion, and humour. Else it will be to 
you jewels and cinders, 


Carlyle’s diversified mental landscape permits not my 
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loitering long in one spot, though there are a dozen different | 


Gardens of Eden tempting me, where the trees of know- 
ledge and life are alike unforbidden. He had thrown him- 
self heart and soul into history and biography. Nobler 
subjects are not, and for him nobler subjects can- 
not be; for he regards them as chapters in the bible of 
humanity, and the constantly-unfolding revelation of the 
purposes of God—purposes never completely fulfilled, but 
always tending to fulfilment—purposes still less completely 
understood, -but whose meaning grows upon us, ending 


not in chaos and darkness, but in cosmos and sunshine to | 


noble minds. 
writes them it is hard to tell which to call which, for his 
biographies have the wide outlook of history, and his 
histories have the personal charm of biography—are all 
strokes of genius. Schiller captivated him in youth, and 
the Life of Schiller is a narrative overflowing with tender- 
ness, fine criticism, and poetic glow and insight. There 
he had an admirable, nay, a lovable man to deal with; and 
we feel we are in communion with a spirit, who, besides 
being mighty in mind, was also a saint in those aspirations 


having. One understands, from Carlyle’s life of him, how 
it came to pass that Schiller, in his plays and poems, is 
pure as the new-fallen snow. Never again had he so 
faultless a character to pourtray; the rest, sun-like though 
they may be, have many spots. The two brilliant volumes 
on the French Revolution, for instance, are the picture of 
a tremendous storm—a sort of whirlwind sweeping over 
nature, and destroying the hoary hypocrisies which had 
been eating away the heart of France for centuries. The 
whirlwind left a comparative desert behind—a desert in 
seeming, at least; but the soil was prolific in healthy seeds, 
and beauty was born when the whirlwind died down. It 
extends from 1774 to 1795, a prose epic, an unanswerable 
vindication, silencing for ever the voice of calumny; and 
yet a tragedy, whose main redeeming feature is that it 
now was a progress from the bastile and from death in 
life, through insurrection, the guillotine, and the Reign of 
Terror, to the apprenticeship of humanity to liberty. 


The Life of John Sterling hada personal origin. He 
was a friend both of Carlyle and Archdeacon Hare, for 
some months a curate, and afterwards mainly a freeman 
of the world of thought. Hare wrote a half sympathetic 
life in which the curateship was made the prominent 
feature. Carlyle felt this was a small business, and wrote 
another, where the man appears in his full proportions. 
So we have in it a picture of the modern conflict between 
reason and tradition. Sterling himself was a mere straw 
on the waters; affection raised him into prominence, 
which serves as a text from which the preacher discourses 
on things in general, and on doubt and faith in particular. 
Abandoned to himself, or to Archbishop Hare, he would 
be quickly forgotten. - He will be remembered because 
Carlyle loved him enough to write his life. 

Quite another style of man meets us in Oliver Crom- 
well. Carlyle’s “Letters and Speeches of Cromwell” are 
the beginning of a new era with the interpretation of 
Oliver’s character—an uncrowned king it is true, but the 
very greatest of England’s kings nevertheless. The stupid 
superstition of fanaticism and hyprocrisy is knocked on 
the head. What a shallow age, following the leadership 
of Hume and Clarendon, called fanaticism and hypocrisy, 
turns out to be religious earnestness and inspired 
patriotism. The letters and speeches, left in such a wild 
chaotic state, are informed afresh by the biographer’s 
genius, still more by his unwearied toil, and as we read 
them, Oliver himself is present to us again, as in Parlia- 
ment and at Naseby, and in that Whitehall scene where 
the traitor Charles was adjudged to receive a traitor’s 
doom. No man is fit to pronounce an opinion on Crom- 
well who has not read Carlyle; and a man who has read 
Carlyle inevitably reverences the Protector of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Life of Frederick the Great is Carlyle’s last 
biography, and he regards Frederick as the last real king 
of men—that is, the last king of the hereditary order. 
Since then we have only had puppets, or cunning 
managers—no incarnate force ruling by unquestionable 
right divine. He deems the founder of the Prussian 
monarchy important enough to have 3,000 pages written 
about him—pages of German antiquarianism, quaint 
anecdotes of statescraft and battles—of a long fight 
against circumstances, ending in the victory of the 
strongest man, and the ultimate identification of might 
with right. Itis an upsetting of previous notions con- 
cerning Frederick; it runs directly counter to Macaulay’s 
essay on the same man, and insists that Voltaire’s Private 
Life of Frederick, written in a moment of pique and the 
repertory of endless scandalous stories, is a tissue of lies. 
But it strikes meas a great book on a poor subject. 

It now remains for me to give general conclusions. 
Carlyle’s literary style is simply perfect when he cares to 
make it so. The earlier essays, notably those on Charac- 
teristics and on B are without a flaw. The French 
Revolution is the same. But there was always evident in 


him a ten to rin not in speech, and to topple over 
from the gi , heights of ificence into sheer ex- 
travagance. e see that in Sartor Resartus, where, 


own nature is half an excuse. 
von 
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These biographies and histories—as he | 


after optimism which are the only aspirations worth | ‘© honour were all workers. 
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The philosophy and religion I have implied as I have 


gonealong. Evidently he is not orthodox in any popular 
sense of that word. But if we say, as a Church of Eng- 
land bishop once said, orthodoxy is my doxy, much might 


be pleaded in favour of his view of things. He has been 
accused of Pantheism. He contemptuously answered he 
did not care whether it was Pantheism or Pot-theism. 
Any way his philosophy is a genuine religious philosophy 
after his own fashion. Where other men see God here 
and there he sees God everywhere—where they have 
profane and holy lands he has all holy—where they have 
a partial he has a uniyersal government and victory. He 
has exceptional intervals of gloom, but this is his prevail- 
ing daylight. 

His attitude towards practical life and his moral judg- 
ments vary at various periods of his career, On the 
whole he over-rides the theory of Hero Worship, and 
sometimes forgets Teufelsdrickh’s couplet, “Die Sache der 
Armen im Gottes und Teufel’s Namen,” ‘The display of 
force leads him captive. He forgets it is one thing to 
admit that might will prove right in the long run, anda 
very different thing to maintain that might is always right 
here and now. Yet intothis pitfall he often seems to 
stumble. Hence his glorification of Frederick, his defence 
of Governor Eyre, his support of negro slavery, his 
scorn of the idea that the people are to govern themselves. 
But he refutes his own extravagances. We can always 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and answer him 


| by himself. 


One service he has rendered of immense value. He 
has generated a devotion to earnestness, sincerity, and 


| ability, and a scorn of cant, shams, pretences, and all half 


truths as if they were wholetruths. He is the apostle of 
the gospel of honest work. The men whom he delights 
Groaning and complaining 
he despises. The sentimentality that takes not shape in 
action, but runs to seed in babblement and feeling, he has 
no patience with. To him, the men who carry the secret 
of the universe in a nutshell, and prate glibly of the 
Infinite and Eternal as if they knew all that is higher than 
heaven and deeper than hell, and what human wisdom 
and the revelations we are capable of ‘receiving, even in 
their angel flights, only see through a glass darkly, are 
ostriches burying their heads beneath their wings, and 
fancying themselves safe when they are only blinded. 
The vocation of man is earnest and sincere work, not 
doubt; an abandonment to the faith that infinite variety is 
centred in unity; not asking all trees to be of the same 
size and all flowers to yield the same fragrance; a hearty 
co-operation with the eternal workman and the perfect 
hero who is God. 
Such is the impression that Carlyle makes on me. 


DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL. 


ON Saturday evening the 21st in., the annual parents’ party was 
held in the schoolroom, A larger number than usual of parents, 
teachers, and former scholars sat down to tea, and the meeting 
was in all respects a pleasant and successful one. 


’ The chair was taken at seven o’clock by the minister, Rev. 
G, H. VANCE, who, in the course of his remarks mentioned the 
need which was being felt for increased accommodation in the 
Sunday school. The school was full beyond its proper capacity, 
and they were beginning to think that steps would have to be 
taken before long, either to erect a new building or provide 
some other outlet for the overflow of scholars. He remarked 
also upon the satisfactory}condition of the day school, which, 
ever since the present master, Mr. Whitehead, had taken charge 
of it, three years ago, had shown each quarter a steady growth, 
and each year an improved report from the government inspector. 

The Chairman was supported on the platform by the Revs. 
Jas. Black, M.A., of Stockport; A. Ashworth, of Stalybridge; 
Noah Green, of Mottram; Frank Jones, B.A., of Oldham; 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., of London, the former minister; and 
Mr. Moses Wilde, a director of the school. 

The Rey. A. Ashworth spoke of the aid which parents might 
render to the Sunday school teacher in promoting the punctuality 
and regularity of ;scholar’s attendance.—The Rev. JAs. BLACK 
laid emphasis upon the force of the home example which was set 
by the parents, affirming that as the parents were so would be 
the children, and thus drawing the lesson of the parent’s respon- 
sibility—The Rev. N. GREEN spoke of the powerful influence 
which the thought of God’s eye watching all our actions must 
have upon the parents’ conduct towards children.—The Rev. 
P, H. WICKSTEED, who came among them as an old friend, 
heartily glad once more to have the opportunity of being present, 
referred to the lesson he had learned during a period of sickness 
and enforced idleness, as one which people in that neighbour- 
hood during the unfortunate dulness of tradé, and consequent 
idleness would do well to profit by also, viz., to use the time so 
forced upon them to improve their minds and lay up a store of 
useful and happy memories.—The Rev. F. JONES made some 
very useful remarks as to the treatment of children, admonishing 

arents not to forfeit their children’s confidence in the future 
& saying things now which were notstrictly true, for the sake of 
saving momentary pain and trouble; also to be careful not to 
let temper or impatience prevent the permission being given 
to children to do things they wished to do which were innocent 
and harmless in themselves, in order that they might not be 
goaded into the habit of doing things without any permission, or 
teasing to be allowed to do them. And thirdly, he spoke of the 
importance of framing the punishments of children according to 
the real wrong done, and not in accordance with the degree of 
annoyance which the parent had suffered. 

All the speeches were marked by practical good sense, and 
contained hints and: suggestions of real value. The evening’s 
proceedings were varied by songs and glees kindly contributed 
by the chapel choir and others, and the school choir, which was 
started about four months ago, made its first appearance on the 
platform and performed its part very creditably. A charade of 
an amusing character, performed amid much laughter by some of 
the teachers, brought a pleasant and profitable evening to a close, 


Crewe.—On Sunday last the anniversary services of the 
Church were held, when sermons were preached by the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool, and collections taken in aid of 
the Church funds.—On Monday evening the annual crogregs 
tional tea meeting tdok place, and afterwards there was a pu 

ing. The minister, the Rey, W. Mellor, presided, and 
addr the meeting, followed by the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, Rev. J. H Matthews (Nantwich), Mr, Alderman 
on agape ek yen A report of the proceedings will 
appear in next ’s Herald, 
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THE CITY BY THE SEA. 


SOMEWHERE an ancient city stands, 
A beautiful city by the sea, 
And moss-grown gables seem to frown 
From the pointed roofs of the houses brown 
That line the streets of this quaint old town, 
Of this city by the sea. 


Never a sound of clamorous strife 
Disturbs this city by the sea ; 

But calm and sweet is the tranquil day— 

The white sails ride on the moonlit bay— 

Or slip their moorings and float away 
From this city by the sea. 


Sometimes at eve, when the tide goes out, 
A troop of children, glad and free, 
Gambol and shout, a merry band ; 
Or over the shining sea-wet sand 
Go two young lovers hand in hand 
From this city by the sea, 


Often and often I sit and think 
Of this beautiful city by the sea, 
Till I see the flush of the crimson sky, 
And the youthful lovers fond and shy, 
And the snow-white sails as the ships go by 
Past this city by the sea. 


Is it a picture—or a dream— 

Whose haunting memories come to me ? 
Or did I somewhere, long ago, 
Pace the shining sands when the tide was low— 
Hear the murmurous sea-waves ebb and flow— 
Did I see the crimson sunsets glow, 
And watch the white sails come and go 

Past this city by the sea ? 


Che Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1879, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty ana 
its power. 


AN appalling statement has been made by the Rev. 
JAmes Race on the extensive use of opium for suicide 
in China. Mr. Race is a Wesleyan missionary of 
standing at Wusueh, in the Hankow district. The 
facts given are worthy of serious ‘attention from all who 
wish well to the Chinese, or are careful of the British 
name, more especially as so many are distinctly attested 
by the narrator himself. The date of the paper is 
February, 1879, but it has not seen the light till Sep- 
tember. 

Having put all together, Mr. Race says: “ We get 
a sum total of no fewer than 160,000 deaths by opium 
poisoning in one year, or a million in little more than 
six years. This I conscientiously believe to be a low 
estimate.” 

The reason this drug is selected by the weary-of-life 
or the reckless lies upon the surface. A much easier 
mode of death than by arsenic, it is also preferred to 
either strangulation or drowning. Opium, too, is at 
hand in every part of the country. Chinamen are too 
great cowards to face death in any other form than 
sleep. 

The frequency of suicides is traceable in general to 
the spirit of revenge. This riddle requires explanation. 
An angered man has recourse to the act “ from the 
serious trouble _in which it involyes his enemy.” In 
the first place, the friends of the self-murderer can 
claim compensation from his adversary. A large sum 
is invariably demanded. Unless arranged the matter 
comes before the nearest mandarin, whose decision is 
so severe that “many a well-to-do family has been 
reduced to comparative poverty” thereby. In the 


next place, the opinion is at once prevalent and potent 


that “the dead have power over the living,” a super- 
stition which places the vindictive suicide in the 
position to avenge himself. For he is supposed to 
secure two objects—the surviving man’s degradation 
among men, and his punishment in the unseen world, 
to which the suicidal avenger has betaken Kimself to 
“institute suit against him.” Moreover, he who takes 
away his own life on the premises of another (which 
seems to be often done) “makes that man his murderer, 
and amenable to the law for the crime of murder, of 
which decapitation is the punishment.” 

If the men prefer opium to arsenic, no wonder the 
women should. On the authority of a gentleman who 
read a paper on the subject at the Shangai Conference, 
Mr. Race makes the-following shocking relation :— 

At the siege of Sin-Chen, near Pu Ngan Shien, in Upper 
Kivie-Chow, hundreds of women and young girls poisoned them- 
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selves before we entered the city, to avoid falling into the hands 


of the soldiers; and in almost every house we found bowls full of 


opium diluted with water, ready to be swallowed by the inmates 
in case of violence being offered them. 


Mr. Race, and some of his brethren of different 
denominations, have had the satisfaction of being 
called in time enough to administer antidotes and save 
life; but the native doctors rarely treat cases success- 
fully. For instead of at once endeavouring to evacuate 
the contents of the stomach, they exhibit such vain 
nostrums as “duck’s blood,” or that of a “ white 
drake,” or a kind of “green pea,” or “a goldfish 
bruised to a pulp. and mixed with water!” But, 


| whether a European or a Chinaman should be called 


in, the resolute suicide takes care to evade them both. 
“T am generally,” says a medical missionary, “ called 
to the opium suicides at daybreak ; for the opium is 
taken at night, and the friends do not know it until 
the following morning, when some hours have elapsed 
and all hope of recovery is past.” 

It is “easy access to the drug” that is to blame; 
or, rather, those who have made it easy. “It must 
remain within the reach of the suicide as long as it is 
accessible to the smoker.” And, indeed, the smoking 
is but aslower suicide. At the call of mere by-standers 
Mr. Race has interfered to save life, when the relatives 
of the patient opposed interference. ‘ Both,” he 
relates, in two such cases, “were confirmed opium 
smokers—mere wrecks of men—who, by years of 
indulgence in this pernicious habit, had not only 
involved themselves in utter ruin, but were bidding 
fair to bring ruin upon the whole family.” In one of 
these cases the relations “openly declared that they 
preferred death to recovery !” 


Who, then, is in fault? Rather, on which of the 
two sides does the heavier blame lie? ‘I answer,” 
says Mr. Racer, “that the Chinese Government is a 
heathen and not a Christian Government.” And yet 
it has done more than its fellow-culprit. For it is on 
record in the Pekin Gazette of November, 1878, that a 
provincial Governor-General applied for the degrada- 
tion of a military officer who had failed to put in force 
the interdict on poppy cultivation, and accepted a 


bribe to spare a very large space of poppy-land. That 


interdict is, in many instances, inoperative through the 
notorious venality of the local mandarins, who connive 
at the culture and the trade for a share of the profits. 
But, then, they are mandarins, and not servants of the 
British (one had almost. written Christian) Crown. 
For, as Mr. Race puts it, “ What of the Indian supply, 
and what the measure of responsibility resting upon 
the Christian Government, that, with a full knowledge 
of the baneful consequences, persists in wholesale 
poison dealing?” To this there is no answer but that 
which he who has thus “washed his own hands in 
innocency” supplies, by summing up the case as one 
in which we have “ £8,000,000 over against 160,000 
deaths from suicide !” 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM. 


(From the High Pavement Chronitle.) 
THE epithet “Presbyterian” has been so generally 
dropped from the titles of our churches and other 
institutions, that many persons fail at once to com- 
prehend its application. It is, however, the one 
name to which beyond all others we have legal and 
historical right. Our congregations up and down 
the land are, in a multitude of cases, sprung from 
true Presbyterian ancestry. As a group of churches 
we were founded by those Presbyterian clergy of the 
Cromwellian era who, on the restoration of the 
monarchy and the re-establishment of episcopacy, 
were, by the Act of Uniformity and their own con- 
sciences, thrust outof their livings and cast adrift upon 
the world. These men, supported and encouraged by 
those laity who were attached to them and to their 
principles, united themselves together, after their ejec- 
tion, in fresh prebyteries, and stamped on the humble 


churches which they founded the form of Presby- 


terian government. The genius of freedom, however, 


was too strong for the long survival, not of orthodox 


dogma only, but of any form of church legislation so 
rigid and cramping; and the eighteenth century saw a 
gradual forward movement of these churches thro 
Arianism towards Unitarianism, and the bre: 


te 


lengthened period, and her father, who is § 


of presbyteries, at least as governing bodi malts f 
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growth of congregational or independent principles. 
But though the thing has ceased to be with the 
changed needs of the times, the name endures, and in 
the extreme south-western counties, in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and in our North Midland district, the 
venerable term “ Presbyterian” still forms a part of the 
titles of associations connected with our free churches, 

Thus, historicallly speaking, we and we alone are _ 
the English Presbyterians, and the quite recent 
inauguration of a religious body under that name in 
this country is in fact nothing but an attempt to 
acclimatise the Scotch Presbyterianism—a thing of — 
very different grain from the English—on the southern 
side of the border. 

The adjective Unitarian is of much more recent appli- 
cation to our churches, and indeed is properly applicable 
only to such individuals in our congregations as may pro- 
fess Unitarianism, and not to the corporate church at all. 
No doctrinal term, however broad and noble, can eyer 
express the true genius of a group of churches whose 
one distinguishing characteristic is their refusal to bind 
their members or their preachers by any confession of 
faith and the unstinted welcome which they give to all 
who join their ranks, whatever their theological 
opinions. 


SOME LESSONS FROM SWEDEN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of one of the daily papers gives 
some interesting notes on his recent visit to Sweden, _ 
He tells us that England furnishes the model of al} 

things Swedish, that every Swede seeks to know our 
language, the bookshops of all the principal towns 
full of English books; ‘our ways are their we 
our fashions are their fashions.” But poverty ab 
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grants for America having left from Gothenbu 
year. Nowhere is the system of peasant propri 
more completely carried out than in Swede 
Swedish friend at Gothenburg told me that if I 
come out with him to his country place he» 
me to a hill near his house where I should see 
forty properties, thirty-six which belonged te 
owners, themselves the cultivators of the 
are educated men, too, not only in school 
but also in the art of local and imperial self 
ment.” The writer reports favourably on the 
the Gothenburg licensing system. In that tow 
three houses are permitted, not quite on 
inhabitants, a very moderate supply, but 
seven are now open. ‘There is no illicit sale at 
drunkenness is strictly prohibited; all houses a 
at nine at night, and none are opened at ¢ 
Saturday evening to Monday morning. D 
writer's stay in Gothenburg of several da’ 
strolling about the streets, he only saw 
the worse for liquor :— : 


Nearly every town in Sweden has adopted the p 
been in force in Stockholm for over two years. 
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pleasant to the civic authorities that they may s 
that the founders of the system only sought to din 
They might even go further and legalise in the-sa 
anda worse vice of civilisation. But these danger 
only theoretical, while statistics show the present practic 
to be excellent. In 1854 twenty-one litres of spirit 
per head of the population; in 1876 only 
consumed, and since then I am assured there 
greater diminution of consumption. 


Miss 


Tus lady, who died on the r7th inst, 
illness, was one of the most devoted a 
members of the Dromore congregation 
have been connected with the congr 


fully remembered in the district, was 
supporter of the church and a friend ¢ 
movement. Miss Lindsay early took 
the poor around her, and was anxious to 
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_ THE COMING CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


IN the twentieth century it will be a matter of wonder 
to those who will coMhe after us, that in our time there 
were numerous churches in America, calling themselves 
Christians, which were so organised and guarded that 
it was impossible for the men and women who will 
then be best remembered to join them; that there 
were churches which could not, in accordance with 
their tests, admit such men as Abraham Lincoln, 
Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew, or William Lloyd 
Garrison ; that there were churches whose creeds would 
shut out such poets as Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier even; churches which would have 
shut their doors on such thinkers as Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson. That wonder which will grow in the 
future begins to work in the minds of the best men 
and women in all the churches of our time. 

The church of the good citizen must be large 
enough to admit all righteous men, in spite of their 
diverse theologies. It must so change the terms of 
fellowship that there will be no absurdity in classing 
together men so different in theological belief, and so 
alike in moral purpose, as Lyman Beecher and Dr. 
Channing, Phillips Brooks and Theodore Parker, Hall, 
Bellows, Chapin, Swing, and Collyer. 

It is clear that when the men who belong together 
are separated, and those who have no common purpose 
are classed together, the test of fellowship has failed; 
and the question arises, “Do the sieves sift? Do they 
keep the righteous in and leave the wicked out?” It 
begins to seem clear that in the large church which 
shall include all the good, the test cannot be a 
theological dogma. And yet we find that among all 
the religious men who are leading the thought of the 
time, there is a substantial unity of thought and 
purpose; and, moreover, that the things in which they 
agree are in some form the beliefs of the best practical 
workers.—Geo Batchelor, in Christian Register. 


mews AND ‘AUTHORS. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Charles G. Leland. The New 
Plutarch. London: Marcus Ward and Co., 1879. 
WE should like to put this volume into the hands of 
every young man who reads the Unitarian Herald. 
We do not say this simply because it is the memoir of 
one who, “born of a family wretchedly poor” (p. 15), 
rose to the exalted position of President of the United 
States of America—for that is a case that can be but 
as rare as the instance of a middle-class man in this 
country becoming Prime Minister in the person of a 
Canning, a Gladstone, or a Disraeli—but because 
A m Lincoln, who received but one year’s school- 
_ing in his whole life (p. 15), showed how, in the worst 
circumstances, ignorance may be mastered and know- 
ledge attained, and manly honesty be maintained 
against the greatest temptations. That poverty must 
ay very great in an American citizen who, at 
| ; age of twenty-one years, was compelled to wear 
“trousers of flax and tow, cut tight at the ankle, and 
out at the knees” (p. 31), and who “became more 
hopeful and confident” because he was enabled one 
_ day to earn half a silver dollar (p. 29). Being of 
“unmixed English descent” (p. 9) he had all the 
_ tenacity of his race, combined with the eager tempera- 
‘ment of those born in his native land. And to any- 
one capable of admiration for a man in whom the 
moral element was supreme, and who had a mind 
devoted to mental culture, this book must have the 
charm of a deeply-interesting novel inthe fact of its 
- being the record of a struggle in which America was not 
alone concerned. Indeed we may say, as we believed at 
the time, that thesocial and industrial progress of Europe 
"was as much involved as that of America; and when the 
_ war raged between the Northern and Southern States 
was not less than providential that a man was at the 
ad of those who, however unwilling at first, were 
elled, in the development of the great tragedy, to 
the freedom of the slave, whose will had been 
lisciplined through struggles with manifold difficulty. 
For had he but faltered, or lost his presence of mind 
in that great storm of human passions, the fortune of 
the Western Continent would in all likelihood have 
een different from what it has turned out to be. Most 
erful was it, that as he rose from his lowly station 
) by step till he reached the highest place in his 
try, he seemed to enlarge mentally, and to attain 
ry fitness of capacity for his position. In the 
nd, “Never was there a man of 
aid with so much truth, that he 
ccasion, however great, however 
{ nands on his power might be.” 
er, in spite of his being reared without 
is boyhood, when religious associa- 
valuable in disci the mind, he 
1 a church” (p. 55); he came to see 
Gor mppowkens in the stress and 
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the book itself, and gather impulse from its pages for 
perseverance in whatever will ripen their minds or 
ennoble their character. And one thing specially to 
be noted by them, for their encouragement, is the 
fact that Abraham Lincoln had no particular gift of 
genius, or any endowment of high talent; for, as his 
biographer tells us—“ His chief, and indeed his only 
talent, was resolute perseverance, and by means of it 
he passed in the race of life thousands who were his 
superiors in genius. Among all the biographies of the 
great and wise and good among mankind, there is not 
one so full of encouragement to poor young men as 
that of Abraham Lincoln, since there is not one which 
so illustrates, not only how mere personal success may 


| be attained, but how by strong will and culture the 


tremendous task of guiding a vast country through the 
trials of a civil war may be successfullyachieved.” (p 35.) 

The writer gives a number of anecdotes to illustrate 
the fine moral integrity of the man. We will give one 
as amillustration which has the double advantage of 
being short, and of referring to a time when he was 
poor, and under great temptation to take Iago’s advice, 
and “put money in his purse.” After he had by great 
efforts worked his way to the position of a lawyer, he 
would never take an unjust, or mean, ora purely 
litigious case. When retained with a colleague, 
named Swett, to defend a man accused of murder, 
Lincoln became convinced of his client’s guilt, and 
said to his associate—‘you must defend him—I 
cannot.” Mr. Swett obtained an acquittal, but 
Lincoln would take no part of the large fee which was 
paid. (p. 61.) This manliness of conscience was 
as decided after he became President as_ before. 
Indeed “his honesty in all things, great or small, was 
most exemplary. In appointing men, he was more 
guided by the interests of the country or their fitness 
than any other consideration, and avoided favouritism 
to such an extent that it was once said, in reference to 
him, that honesty was undoubtedly good policy, but 
it was hard that an American citizen should be ex- 
cluded from office because he had, unfortunately, at 
some time been a friend of the President.” 

The book is a wholesome one for young men, and 
as such we heartily hope that it will go in large 
numbers into their hands, W. M. 


OUR SON DAY., Se Hoos, 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD TEACHER? 
ABILITY to comprehend the nature of children, a willing- 
ness to apply that ability for their good, preparedness for 
the work of instruction, and tact and patience in develop- 
ing thought, so as to make the process a means of gaining 
the sympathies of scholars. { 

Let the teacher place himself before a class—it may bea 
dozen of the very youngest in the school, or a dozen of the 
oldest. His mode of dealing with the first ought to be 
very different from that of the second. In the first case 
the power of abstract thought is ata minimum. Their per- 
ceptive powers are unused to continuous application, and 
constant change is needed to keep unflagging attention. 
Activity, mental and physical, on the part of the teacher, 
is essential to keep concentrated application. They are 
beings of feeling and emotion, and are only dimly learning 
the relation between cause and effect. Object teaching— 
development of the senses as the road to the mind and 
the moral sense—is needed. Young children, indeed, are 
harder to teach and to manage than scholars of older 
growth, 


enter upon the hardest work of effective teaching. A 
gentle, sympathetic, kind, vivacious lady would succeed 


in leading captive little children, while he who prides him- 
selg on his power of squaring the circle would feel him- 
self nonplussed in the presence of “little folks.” A 
teacher, to succeed here, must be a child among children. 
Here is the sphere of the unlettered teacher, willing to 
work out the plans of a wise, skilful superintendent or 
minister who puts himself to the front in Sunday-school 
work. 

And then in the presence of a class of elder scholars—a 
teacher has before him a task of great responsibility. It 
is twofold—to be a leader and an instructor. And “who 
is sufficient for these things?” Zo de a Leader—is not this 
of supreme importance ?—to catch the attention, good will, 
and sympathies, at an age when the world is opening out 
as a sphere for life and enjoyment, when temptations are 
innumerable to throw aside discipline to duty and to form 
habits of pleasure-seeking and self indulgence, is it not a 
great but a necessary achicvement to be able to help such 
to a life of self-denial, duty, and respectability? It never 
ought to be that one soul should goastray. Every teacher 
should feel himself very largely responsible for the future 
good living of the members of his elder class. Rightly 
managed they will become the ornament of the school. 
His business should be to lead his elder scholars to moral 
victory. And ¢0 be an instructor is to help elder scholars 
to see through even abstruse problems with their own 
mental eyes, and to work out their own demonstrations of 
them. Successful intellectual work in teaching is discip- 
line of thought in the scholar. A teacher cannot think 


. 


“To take the youngest class in the school ” is to’ 


for his scholar, and the scholar is not a successful learner 
who does not“learn to think his own subjects out for 
himself. 

“Who, then, is sufficient for these things” in our 
Sunday schools? Those who love children, who are 
willing to deny themselves for the good of future genera- 
tions, who are willing to study how best to find the road 
to moral victory, and to help their scholars to the dignity 
of becoming thinking rational beings in the discharge of 
their obligations to God and the duties they owe to their 
fellow men. 


AE VIN 
FAITH AND THE EVILS OF HUMAN LIFE. 
(From the Brahmo Public Opinion.) 

THE great founder of Buddhism, it is said, was first led 
into those solemn meditations which finally resulted in his 
discovery of a new method of salvation, by the sight of 
human misery. Shut up within the walls of his royal 
palace from infancy and inexperienced in the joys and 
sufferings of ordinary men like the princes of Abyssinia’ 
he was deeply impressed by the sight of “disease,” 
“sorrow,” “age,” and “death.” It was these that first 
suggested to him the vanity and nothingness of human 
life. Of what good is our life, cried he, as long as these 
evils torment our souls. He sat down at once to solve 
the problem—how to enable man to rise above the evils 
of his existence, and the result was that he snatched 
himself from the arms of a handsome wife and all the 
pleasures and luxuries of a princely estate, and threw 
himself into all the trials and hardships of a mendi- 
cant’s life. Not only he, but almost all the religious sects 
and all the theo-philosophers of this country have tried 
in their own ways to solve this difficulty. The different 
methods suggested by different sects for the solution of 
this important problem, can be very conveniently classi- 
fied under three heads. First, the Pantheistic method, 
which tries to represent the soul of man as of one and 
the same substance with the Deity, and the states of enjoy- 
ment or sorrow as states of mere illusion. The greatest 
perfection in virtue, according to this system of belief, 
consists in the realisation of this divine identity and the 
negation ofall these evils. This system is represented by 
the school of Sankaracharya in this country. Then there 
is the Sankya, or Buddhistic method, which acknowledges 
only two principles in the universe—the matter and the 
soul ; and considers the thorough realisation of these two 
substances as the surest and most permanent means of 
burning the seed of every kind of evil. According to this 
system the soul is transparent, and incapable of suffering 
happiness or misery. It only suffers by its contiguity to 
the material principle to which all evils properly belong ; 
consequently, with the thorough perception of the dis- 
tinct character of the soul all the evils, bodily or mental, 
cease to torment it as before. The third is the Ascetic 
method, which looks upon the body as filthy and mean, 
and a most galling though necessary clog in the way of 
the spirit. This method, like the homceopathic system of 
medicines, seeks to cure similars by similars, as it were. 
In order to arm a man against the numerous evils which 
his flesh is heir to, this system advises him to fill the cup 
of his misery to the brim—to fill his body with holes, to 
subdue his appetites by starving them, to crush his most 
natural instincts by trampling them out, to take vengeance 
upon God, as it were, by inflicting sufferings on the 
unwelcome companion that He has, as if by a mistake, 
associated with the spirit. It is needless to remark that 
all these methods have signally failed, as they must from 
the very nature of their attempt. They aspired to crush 
out nature, and nature has revenged herself by dooming 
them to barren, cheerless, and singularly miserable creeds. 
Is there any other method or way by which this grand 
and all important object can be attained? We believe 
faith—real genuine faith, is the lifting power that can raise 
man above the evils that torment his life. It does not 
teach him to end his sufferings by mystically denying 
their very existence as in the system of the Vedanta or 
by a fancied belief in substantial separation as in Sankhya, 
but it enables him to attain that object in an easy and 
simple method, ze., by giving him strength and powers of 
endurance. By faith ‘we mean that faculty which 
brings us face to face with the realities of the 
unseen world. In a state of development it is the 
“evidence of things not seen, and the, substance of 
things hoped for” as St. Paul styles it. It then acts asa 
tremendous power over our affections. It calls forth the 
deepest sentiments of our moral and spiritual nature. 
Things that were matters of hearsay or at best faintly 
perceived, then become real and substantial things filling 
our spiritual gaze—with their splendour and loveliness. 
At this stage the heart participates in the act of adoration. 
What we see we begin to love. Love of God when 
genuine and sincere | inevitably produces four distinct 
attitudes into which the soul finds itself naturally driven— 
(1) Adoration, (2) Repentance, (3) Prayer, (4) Self-Con- 
secration. Love from the side of man is met and 
supported by grace froni the side of God. As love gives 
birth to four distinct attitudes—Grace also brings with 
it,—Strength, Holiness, and Peace. Thus in the life of a 
truly faithful and pious soul all these elements freely 
combine, and produce a beautiful temper in which prayer 
and resignation, strength and holiness, repentance and 
peace, sweetly harmonise. As the objects of nature that 
are dull, cold, and material to an ordinary eye, are replete 
with beauty and pleasing associations to the gifted eye of 
a poet, so the ordinary evils of human lives are invested 
with many a pleasing thought and happy association to 
the eye of a truly pious and resigned soul. He meets 
them, but his soul is not ruffled—he struggles against 
them, but with the pleasing consciousness of grace, and 
he bears them with the resignation ef a faithful servant. 
With him they become important means of his spiritual 
ae inasmuch as they confirm him in his piety and 
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“FIRESIDE READINGS. 
ig IN THE HAYFIELD. 


We bring a wreath of roses, so fragrant, red, and sweet, 

To crown you, Cousin Florence, Queen of Summer, o¢ of May; 
And we bring ripe, luscious cherries, fit for a queen to eat, 

To you, sitting on a throne of fragrant-scented hay. 


And we, your loyal subjects, have come to ask our Queen 
To charm this hour of leisure with a ballad, or love-lay; 
For if music e’er enhances the beauty of a scene, 
It surely will entrance us amongst the scented hay. 


Another summer, Florence, and our homestead will be sold, 
And you be in your London home, or countries far away; 

Far away from the adorer who has neither rank nor gold, 
Or would lay name, fame, and fortune before your feet to-day. 


So please sing for us, Florence, and perchance in years to come, 
When the merry group reclining at your dainty feet to-day 

Are wide dispersed by fortune, they'll recall, with thoughtsofhome, 
A picture fair of Florence, singing ’mid the scented hay. 
Whalley Range. KATE TAYLOR. 


MR. SPURGEON ON PREACHING. 


At a recent anniversary festival of Christ Church, 
Westminster-road, London, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
spoke at some length on the subject of preaching. He 
remarked that Mr. Morley had said that the habit of 
staying away from a place of worship was getting com- 
mon. He would ask the honourable gentleman 
whether he himself would like to go and listen to 
some of his reverend brethren. He confessed that 
sooner than hear them he would have the gout. (Loud 
laughter.) Those who had had the gout would appre- 
ciate what he meant. It was awful. (Renewed 
laughter.) He had the privilege once of hearing a 
reverend brother—he would not say how, when, or 


where; but he always considered he should be 
rewarded for it at the resurrection of the just. 
(Laughter.) A preacher should try to make his 


preaching good. In Germany it must be made 
evangelical to the extent of sixteen ounces to the 
pound if the church was to be kept full; but regular 
attendance at places of worship there had gone quite 
out of date. -Would any man go and listen? to some 
German divines if they preached their books? If he 
were bad with the headache, and wanted to sleep he 
certainly would go. They had some of the best books 
printed from the German, but they had some almighty 
dry books which could interest no person unless they 
wanted to have sin taken out of them in the same way 
as Eve was taken out of Adam—when in a deep sleep. 
(Roars of laughter.) If a preacher did not preach 
well, “pray him up,” added Mr. Spurgeon. If they 
did not profit, let them still go on praying. Any of 
them would preach well when they preached to a 
congregation coming fresh from their knees, having 
prayed to God to help them. Then they should back 
the pastor up in everything as one man. There should 
be no hesitancy, no questioning ; it was church work, 
therefore the clergyman should be backed up and 
carried through. . He should be the point of the 
wedge; let each behind push on and the deed would 
be done. What a splendid history, exclaimed Mr. 
Spurgeon, the Surrey Chapel people had, and if they 
did not do wonders for God after Rowland Hill they 
deserved to be tied to a cart’s tail and whipped. 
(Laughter.) They did not know how down in 
the dumps sometimes a man who had to cheer 
everyone else was. They should speak a_ kindly 
word to the pastor whenever they saw him. 
There was a story often told of a man in the Gray’s 
Inn Road when there was a fire. The escape was 
put up, but it was found to be a little too short. 
There was a woman to be rescued who was near the 
window ; the fireman went up, and just as he reachedthe 
top the people gave three cheers, for they thought that 
he had rescued her, and he did. But he said he could 
not have done it if it had not been for those cheers 
just at that moment. They should give three cheers 
for the preacher instead of giving him a greeting which 
would put him in trim to preach in a dolorous manner. 
(Cheers.) When he occupied the pulpit and saw two 
or three old ladies shaking their heads he always 
preached to perfection; those who smiled and were 
pleased he thought were persons of great judgment. 
{Laughter.) In conclusion, he said they would all 
remember a verse which he thought was by Sir Walter 
Scott, and which he would apply to them as church 
workers, ‘‘On, on, on, were the last words ef Spurgeon.” 
(Roars of laughter.) 


A BRAHMO GLOSSARY. 


THe /adian Mirror recently presented its readers with a 
glossary which will be interesting to many of our readers. 
The Mirror says:—It is desirable that those who carry 
on controversies with us should understand the meaning 
we attach to the words we employ. We feel the disad- 
vantages under which we labour. The doctrines of our 
faith must be embodied in language, and when we speak 
or write we are obliged to use current and popular 
expressions, such as readily present themselves for use. 
We cannot invent words, but must accept those which 
exist. The argument applies with equal force to the three 
principal languages we have to employ for the dissemina- 
tion of our Theistic faith, Sanskrit, English, and Bengali. 
But as the words we use have acquired certain orthodox 


meanings at the hands of men of other religious persua- 
sions, we find that they do not faithfully represent our 
views and sentiments when they are employed by us. 
Hence is it that we always run the risk of being misunder- 
stood. Our thoughts alone are ours, but not the English 
words in which we embody those thoughts, The words 
are other men’s words, they are Christian or Hindu words, 
and hence the public, justly or unjustly, attribute to them 
Christian or Hindu meanings even when we Theists make 
use of them, This is not quite fair, and yet it is inevitable. 


People may think we have no right to divorce words from | 


their accepted meaning and attach to them an arbitrary 
significance entirely our own. Perhaps it would be better 
to interpret these words once for all, and allow the public 
clearly to realise the sense in which we use them. Such 
an explanation may not altogether remove the misunder- 
standing, but we have no doubt it will help to minimise 
it. Let us try to put a rendering upon some of the 
principal words in our theology :— 

LTeaven.—That exalted state of the soul in which it is near to 
God in purity and joy. 

f7ell,—Darkness and sin in the soul. 

Seeing God.—Vivid realisation of the Divine Spirit within and 
without. 


fearing God.—Realisation of Divine authority in the dictates 
of conscience and the holy impulses of the soul. 


Touching God.—To feel the Lord’s besetting presence. 

Yoga.—Quiet and solitary communion with the Supreme 
Spirit. 

Prayer.—The begging attitude of the soul and strong hungering 
after spiritual blessings. 


Communion of Saints,—Devout and loving apprehension of 
the characters and examples of Saints in the heart. 


Inspiration.—Outpouring of the spirit of God in the human 
soul. 

Regeneration.—Beginning of the higher spiritual life as dis- 
tinguished from the lower carnal life. 


Lcstacy.—Joy in the Lord. 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
SOUTH SHIELDS: SOCIAL MEETING. 


On Tuesday, September 17th, a tea and public meeting was held 
on the occasion of a visit from the Rev. J. C. Street, of Belfast, 
one of the founders of the Unitarian cause at Shields. The tables 
were presided over by Mrs. T. Hornby, Mrs. R. C. Smith, Mrs. 
Price, Mrs. Haines, and Miss Palmer.—The Rev. R. C. SMITH 
presided after tea, and expressed the pleasure he felt at seeing 
Mr. Street with them. A little more than a year ago he was 
present with them, at his (the chairman’s) welcome to Shields, 
and had expressed many hopes about the future of the church. 
He himself had also experienced far more anxiety at that time 
about the future than he felt he had any cause for now; for the 
anticipations of Mr. Street and his own hopes had, he thought he 
might honestly say, been more than realised.—Mr. DRYDEN 
proposed, and Mr. T. Hornby seconded, a vote of welcome to 
Mr. Street. The latter stated that an increase in the aggregate 
church attendance from January last to the present time, over the 
corresponding period of last year, had been recorded in the com- 
mittee’s return of more than 1,300 persons; last Sunday alone the 
number present was 79 over the corresponding Sunday last year. 
The Sunday school had doubled, while the other institutions— 
the Mutual Improvement Society, open-air services, penny bank, 
teachers, &c.—had all been visibly improving; and he felt sure 
the best way of showing thanks to Mr. Street was by making him 
acquainted with the progress made.—The Rev. J. C. STREET 
felt sure, twelve months ago, that success would attend the labours 
of his friend, their minister and chairman. He certainly, how- 
ever, was not prepared for the marked suctess recorded by Mr. 
Hormby. He was glad to find their unanimity (referring to some 
remarks upon the difficulty of our work), Mr. Street. reviewed 
the correspondence which had been published on the unfortunate 
matter at Doncaster, and maintained that the real issue had 
hardly been brought to the surface. There were outside of us 
some who were so Trinitarian that they could not be induced to 
enter our doors at all, so decided were they in their doctrine. 
Many, however, while nominally Trinitarian, were really in 
sympathy with us, and to these our doors should always be open. 
With the Secularists, also, there were those who were absolutely 
Atheistic, would not believe in anything that we revered, and 
who, therefore, could not be expected to enter our churches; 
who disclaimed prayer and praise, and the Bible, and God, and 
to such he was afraid our words would prove a failure. But 
there were other so-called Secularists who were not in sympathy 
with Atheism, who could find no home in other churches; who 
were wandering in the dark, groping for the truth, longing for 
light; who were honest in their doubts, yet ready for the truth 
when advanced in company with reason, The question was, did 
Mr. Smith, of Antrim, intend to discourage such as these? He 
(Mr. Street) did not think he did. He had a higher opinion of 
him than to suppose for one moment that an exclusive policy was 
intended, And so with all our churches, the work might be 
difficult, but it must be done. They must wean men from 
infidelity on the one hand, and break down the barriers of 
dogmatic thought on the other. The consolation to them was, 
that, although difficult, the result was certain. Mr. Street then 
made an appeal to the congregation not to be satisfied with the 
success at present attained, but still to support their minister in 
the noble labours in which hé and they were engaged.—The Rev. 
Wo. Evviort, of Sunderland, in an address delivered with much 
force and feeling, responded to the sentiment of ‘* Success to our 
neighbouring churches.”—In the absence of the Rey. A. Payne, 
who telegraphed his inability, through indisposition, to be pre- 
sent, Mr. J. WATSON, of Newcastle, responded to the ‘‘ Unitarian 
Mission.” —Other addresses were given by Messrs. Hornby, senr., 
Lambert, &c. 

The Mutual Improvement Society commenced its autumnal 
session on Wednesday. Mr. Waller read a paper on ‘‘ London, 
by a Londoner.” About fifty were present, and the Rey. R. C.* 
Smith presided. Tea and coffee were served about nine, after 
which some of Mr. C. Palmer’s band played some selections of 
dance music, &c., and the meeting separated by singing the 
National Anthem, 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS.—The Rev. C. F. Biss has 
resigned the pulpit of Barton-street Chapel, Gloucester and his 
duties will cease there at the end of the present month.—The 


Chapel at Loughborough.—The Rey. WE vetione will leave 
Kidderminster at the end of the year.—W. also 

the Rev, John Williams will close his ministry early in October 
at Christ Church, Nottingham. _ 
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ARDWICK : WHITFIELD-STREET FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Last Monday night the congregation had a social gathering, and 
spent a very enjoyable two hours and a half together. Songs 
were sung by individuals, and the choir did its part in rendering 
two or three glees in a hearty spirit. Mr, John Heys, in the 
course of an excellent speech, spoke encouragingly of the 
prospects of the church, and urged the assembly to efforts in 
preparation for the new church edifice that would have to be 
built when trade revived and a chance of a successful aj for 

| subscriptions could be made. The Rev. William Mitchell, 

| minister of the church, showed how the Unitarian church had @ 

| double work on its hands—first, in the building up the” religious: 

| life of its members, deepening and purifying their piety, and 
second, in spreading liberal views of religion among others as a 
substitute for orthodox notions which were breaking down all, 
|around them, Mr. James Wrigley, the secretary, made a state- ~ 
ment as to the present condition of the church, which showed — 

that for the last few months substantial progress had been made 

both financially and with regard to members attending the 
services, 


BIRMINGHAM.—On the 14th inst. the annual united service of 
the Birmingham Sunday schools in connection with the Sunday 
School Association of the Midland Christian Union took place 
in the Town Hall, the following schools being present, viz., the 
Church of the Messiah, the Old Meeting-street, Newhall Hill, 
Hurst-street, Lawrence-street, and Fazley-street. It was esti- 
mated that upwards of 2,000 scholars attended, and there were 
also about 1,500 teachers and friends present, making the total 
number of the audience about 3,500. The Rev. B. Wi 
conducted the service, and the Rev. J. Cuckson delivered a 
suitable and useful address from Proverbs 20 ch., first clause of 
29 ver., ‘‘The glory of young men is their strength.” Mr. 
Stimpson presided at the organ. The hymns for the occasion 
were sung by the scholars in wonderful harmony and with t 
precision, considering the fact that the schools had had no 
rehearsal altogether. The order, too, throughout, was perfect, 
and reflected great credit upon all the schools. The scene 

resented on the occasion in our magnificent hall was grand and 
impressive, and one never to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. The day was beautifully fine, and the proceedings from first 
to last were a thorough success, At the close of the service a 
collection was made at the doors to defray expenses. 

BRIDGEWATER: CHRIST CHURCH.—On Thursday, the 18th 
inst., about sixty children and half as many friends were amused 
and interested by the exhibition of a magic lantern. This treat 
was afforded them by Mr. R. Gillo, a member of the co: 
whose lantern slides have deservedly become world-renowned, 
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The school choir, under the leadership of Mr. Jones, 
priate hymns at intervals, the words being distinctly 1 
the screen, After the Rev. J. S, Baily had proposed 
customary vote of thanks to the exhibitor, and to the sy 
tendent (Mr. Frank Rose) and teachers, the children dispersed, 
each child at the door receiving a bag of cake and fruit, which 
appeared to give unexpected and, therefore, unusual factio 


CoLtyron.—On Tuesday evening Mr. George of 
Liverpool, son of the Rev. D. L. Evans, delivered in_ : 
Chapel a lecture entitled ‘‘Homes without Hands.” The * 
James Taplin took the chair. The chairman, in int he. 


lecturer, referred to the honourable and useful p 
grandfather, Capt. Powell, and his family had held in the te 


. 


and he expressed great pleasure in presiding at a 
descendant of that family, The lecture was 
paintings, exhibiting to the audience many of the 
wonders of Africa, America, and Australia, as well as 
country, and of this neighbourhood. These paintings 
for the purpose, were the work of a Liverpool hen 
eight years of age, and were excellently adapted to the’ D 
purpose. As a break in the middle of the lecture, a p 

shown of the house in which Dr. Livingstone died, wi 
surroundings. Frequent and hearty applause, throughout 
fied the pleasure of the audience. Mr. Taplin, in ; 
vote of thanks to the lecturer and in retaiitti han 
similar vote to himself, spoke with his usual force, cord! 
good humour. In speaking of the improved light in the 
since his time, Mr. Taplin paid a graceful tribute to the 
of the Rev, D. L. Evans (who had been the n 
bringing in the gas), to his high and p pee oh 
and to the fiidelity with which Mr, Evans 
fort what he thought was the truth. Before the I 
and during the collection (which was in aid of the imp 
in the chapel), Miss Taplin played on the organ with n 


and was heartily thanked for so doing. asaett 
Unitarian Chi 


hes 
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CHOPPINGTON.—On Wednesday, the 17th inst., 
Street, of Belfast, delivered a discourse in the 
The subject was, ‘‘ The Functions of the Pulpit in the 
Age.” A large congregation listened with rapt at 
eloquent address of an hour’s duration. In cone 
Street referred, in feeling terms, to the fact that many of | 
friends had passed away, and were no longer able to gr 
A collection was made, to go towards the repair of th 
which is sadly in need of it. > 


CONGLETON.—The annual school sermons were p: 
Sunday by the Rey. A, B, Camm, of Blackpool. 
sermon wason ‘‘Character,” the preacher p nting out = 
of good deeds and right motive, and urging upon all 
tion of character as of infinitely greater importance 
correctness of belief. The evening sermon was also a thore 
impressive one, and pointed out the duty of supple 
Golden Rule of Christ by Christ’s injunction to suce 
help those who needed sympathy and help. In the 
of the same day the scholars of the schoo! had a spec 
which consisted of readings, recitations, and singing. 
ing was effective, particularly the pieces ‘‘Lead Kin¢ 
“‘We Bless thee 6 our God” and ‘*The Lord is my 
Mr. Camm contributed a short address to the afternoon s 
in which he earnestly and humorously inculcated truthful 
word and deed, Mr Statham, the senior superini 
conducted the-Service, and in introducing one of th 
occasion to observe that three of the scholars wh 
the proceedings were lineal descendants of a m 
Moxon’s first congregation after he was ej fro 
Lanna’ Or the g ofthe Act of Uniformity in 
to the bad weather the congregations were not so large 
and this, with the long continued depression in the tra 
town, caused the collections to be consider bly ~ 

years, : 


KIDDERMINSTER.—The new -house is 
undergoing considerable alterations» and in the meantimy 
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has been raised by the congregation and friends. The chapel carried 112 children and friends, while many more went with | first, to Mr. Smith it might mean that he would discourage the 
will be re-opened by Dr. Laird Collier, on Sunday, Nov. 2nd, their own traps, and not a few walked the whole distance there | improper use of the Doncaster chapel by secularists, and second, 
The co egation has received from the Rev. W. E, Mellone and back, making a party of about two hundred, The return | to the Association it might mean that Mr. Smith intended to 
notice of his intention to resign his office of minister at the close | was by the light of the just risen full moon. The day will be | “ discourage secularists” from joining in Unitarian Christian 
of the present year, which has been accepted with much regret. remembered by many as that of the last appearance after forty worship. The first it is perfectly right to discourage, but the 
It is earnestly hoped that a suitable successor may quickly be | years service of the oldest teacher and surperintendent, Mr. | second it is not, and if that is the view taken by the West Riding 
found, that no injury to the cause may arise through the want of Joseph Revitt, who died very suddenly the following Monday | Association—having a reasonable regard for congregational 
a settled minister. The various institutions in connection with | night, striken at midnight and passing away before dawn—a | independence, but an imperfect knowledge of the state of things 
the church—Sunda schools, mothers’ meetings, visiting society, | most worthy man, and an ever devoted member ofthe school and | at Doncaster—then it is clear to me that a wrong which might 
young women’s club, &c,—are all in active operation. chapel, who has earned his ‘‘Well done; good and faithful | have been put right by judicious management has, by a mistaken 

ILKESToN.—On Sunday last, September 21st, the annual | servant.” Only one other member has seen a longer term of | course, been converted into a scandal. In my own mind I am 
services in connection with the hes haa school were held in the | service, Mr. Jonathan Revitt, a younger man, who in the school, | clear that secularists have no right to misuse one of our chapels— 
High-street Chapel, when two excellent sermons were preached | Chapel, and choir, has had a leading place throughout his whole | and our Doncaster friends ought to have had sufficient courage 
by the Rev, R. T Yioea, of Belper. Collections were made on | life, while Mr. Joseph Revitt was not in circumstances to take | to prevent it—and I am equally clear that Mr. Smith’s duty as a 
behalf of the school fund, and realised about 45. A number of | hold of the work until about forty years since. He was giving | Christian minister would be to discourage none from profitting 
friends drove over from Nottingham, and attended both services, | over labour of every kind when his call came, and the day but | by the good news—the Gospel message of Christ—and learning 
Tea was provided in the schoolroom for friends, after which they | One before his death remarked on_ his expectation of the from him how to discharge themselves of the obligations they owe 
auater in the chapel to witness the presentation of a beautiful messenger whose voice he was so soon to hear. His faith as a| to God and the duty they owe to man, 

Unitarian was as unshaken as the hills, He would gladly have Just fancy the West Riding Committee agreeing to support 
lived to see for a time the new life which has come of late with secularism! I don’t think one of them could be found to do it,— 
the effort now about completed to make the chapel and school- | Yours. &c, 

house comfortable, after long suffering in them from cold in September 23, 187 N.S 

° ° ° s 9 9. ° 
winter, and to finish the parsonage house and ground, which was 
so much needed. The most thorough improvements have been pai a 
carried out at the school-house, which is large and substantial, 
and both the day and Sunday schools, and all social occasions, 
are well now provided for. The parsonage has been completed 
and is now occupied, The chapel will be made secure against 
winter and cold, and with so much improvement effected, the 
full strength of our cause at Stannington will be drawn out, and 
probably in no community in England has Unitarianism as greata 
relative strength, owing to the unique fact that the chapel is the 
ancient sole place of worship, being 178. years older than 
Stannington ‘‘Church.” 

THE GASKELL AND OWENS SCHOLARSHIPS.—Mr. Fraser 
and Mr, Rees were examined for the above scholarships on 
Saturday, 13th inst. Both competitors highly satisfied the 
examiners; but it has not yet been decided which shall receive 
the Gaskell Scholarship, and which the Owens, as both candidates 
were equal in merit. Mr Rees and Mr. Fraser will devote the 
forthcoming session to their studies at Owens College, together 
with Mr. Gaskell’s elocution class at the Home Missionary 
Board, 

UNITARIANISM AND EDUCATION.—It must be pleasing to 
Unitarians to know that in the recent examinations under the 
Intermediate Education Act (Ireland) four young Unitarians took 
very high places. Master Herbert Darbishire, we understand, 
took a scholarship; Miss Jane Remycomb and Miss Lucy Fisher 
gained each a scholarship worth £20 for three years; and Miss 
Mary Ritchie, we are glad to see, obtained the highest place in 
all Ireland, winning a scholarship value £50. These four win- 
ners of scholarships all belong to one church—the Rev. J. C, 
Street’s Second Congregation, Belfast. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 

The writer of every letter must append his name and address, not necessarily 
for publication. No letter should be more than half a column. 

Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage Wey 
wish us to notice. j 


writing desk to the organist, Mr. W. Shakspeare, jun,, who is 
meet J the town to pursue his studies, The presentation was 
made by Mr. Johnson on behalf of the members of the chapel. 
Mr. Shakspeare feelingly replied, thanking the friends for their 

_ kindness, and said that wherever he might be he should remem- 
ber with pleasure the friends at Ilkeston. Interesting addresses 
were also given by Mr, Gill, of Nottingham, and the Rey, R. L. 
Lloyd, of Belper. 

MILEs PLATTING, VARLEY-STREET.—The annual sermons 
were preached on Sunday last, by the Rev. W. C. Squier, of 
Stand, afternoon and evening. Although the weather was very 
unfavourable there were good congregations, There was a very 
large display of flowers and plants, which added greatly to the 
beauty of the church. The flowers were afterwards sent to the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary and Clinical Hospital. Appropriate 
hymns and anthems were sung by the children and church choir, 
and collections were made at the close of each service. 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHooL Unrion.—On 
Sunday last the opening meeting of the session was held in the 
Lower Mosley-street School, the Rev. J. T. Marriott in the 
chair. The Rev. C, T. Poynting, B.A., gave a most encouraging 
address on ‘‘ Some Experiences of a Sunday School Examiner,” 
He said he regretted so few scholars from the schools in this 
district were entered for the examinations conducted by the 
Manchester District Sunday School Association. As an examiner 
he was able to say that the scheme was a great help to the 
teachers, for it suggested the books and set a certain direct work 
before both teacher and taught. Mr. Poynting strongly urged 
the teachers to get a clear idea of what they have to teach, and 
with themselves and their scholars thoroughlyin earnest, they were 
sure to succeed. At the conclusion of the address the following 

took part in the meeting :—Messrs. Wyley, Parry, 
e, Herford, and Horrocks. A vote of thanks was passed to 
. Poynting for his address, and the meeting concluded with 


Loman 


ANOTHER KIND OF DISCOURAGEMENT. 


To the Editors.—I am a minister holding what are commonly 
called ‘‘advanced” views. Unfortunately many persons con- 
nected with my chapel are of the orthodox school of Unitarians, 
Hitherto they have not hindered me from preaching my own 
views and even attacking theirs; still their presence in the con 
gregation is a restraint and an annoyance to me, and I have con- 
sequently set myself to discourage this orthodox element, and 
dissuade outsiders who sympathise with it from joining the 
congregation. Will your readers believe that my chapel come 
mittee has addressed a remonstance to me on the subject, and 
objects to my remaining their minister if I cannot make up my 
mind to give a cordial welcome to all who may desire to join in. 
irrespective of their opinions. What becomes of our much 
vaunted ministerial liberty, when such things can happen? Ifa 
minister may not choose who shall and who shall not be 
admitted to his con egation is he not virtually muzzled? May 
I ask you and the Unitarian public to sustain me in defending 
the ancient ministerial privilege of exclusion and excommunica~ 
tion against this aggressive committee ? A Martyr, 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study, 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies ;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market- 
street.—ADvrT, 


‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘ Vowel ” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling, Ground- 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price £6. I0s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADvT. 


: Lower Mostey-streeT ScHooLs.—The 
; meeting of the sixteenth session of the Mntual Improve- 
ment | y was held on Saturday last, when about 300 persons 
eager After tea the Rey. S, A. Steinthal, the president 
the Society, occupied the chair. After an interesting speech 
_ the Chairman called upon Mr. George Milner (of the Manchester 
_ School Board) te deliver an address and to distribute the book 
+7 and certificates to the successful students of the evening 
_ Classes, held during the past winter. In the course ofhis interest- 
; : to by an attentive audience, he congratulated 
the Society upon its success, and the work it was doing. 
There were 482 members of the Society, 75 of whom had been 
i ssful in obtaining 95 prizes and certificates offered in the 
e Science and Art classes, the Union of Lancashire 
Cheshire Institutes, and the prizes offered by the Society 
; The proceeding were enlivened by an interesting pro- 
mme of music, re and readings. At the close a hearty 
ks was accorded to Mr. Milner for his address, and 
‘h n and friends, 
ton.—On Monday evening, Sept. 15th, a tea party was 
street schoolroom in honour of + store 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 


Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 
Rey. James Drummonp, B.A., Professor of Theology; Evidences and 


¢ 


; THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BO ARD, Truths of Religion ; History of Doctrine 3; New Testament. 


Rey. J. Esttin Carpenter, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; Ecclesias- 
tical History and Comparative Theology, and Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 


To the Editors.—I am sorry that absence abroad and then 
arrears of work have prevented my writing before now in mitiga- 
tion of W. R. S.’s genial correction of an unfortunate expression 
of mine, and for the removal of an impression, which certainly 
is not that which I intended to convey. (See Heraéd of 29th 
August.) 

My words are, ‘‘I think the absence of the College has led to 
the development of an important substitute, and a real lowering 
of the standard in the district,” as part of an argument. 

I certainly did not think of depreciating or attacking the 
Board. It is not possible for anyone who, as I do, interests 
himself thoroughly about such things, not to respect the devo- 
tion of the tutors, and the energy of the supportors; not to admire 
the enthusiasm and work and success of the students of the 
Board, not to recognise the good that such loyalty to goodness 
and such persevering effort could not help doing. 

Indeed, it is the success of the board which appears to me a 
misfortune; while it seems to me to have really developed, if it 
did not originate, a very serious depression in the standard of 
demand and supply, and of practice and aspiration amongst us in 
this district. 

I am sincerely sorry if my phrase, even by misunderstanding, 
has given pain to any of the students of the Board, amongst whom 
I am happy enough to count several valued friends and examples; 
and I would not now have put my present doubts as to the 
intrinsic value of the conceptions of the institution, and as to its 
organic influence upon the community (apart from the value and 
iaBuebce of its apostles), forward except for the sake of being at 
least as ‘‘ true ” as I can. 

I should perhaps have said that the substitution of the board 
for the college, as the ideal educational institution in our midst, 
seemed to me unfortunate, and to have led, &c.—I am, yours 


Rev. CHartzs Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logic and Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 


“ The College adheres to.its original principle of freely imparting Theolo- 
gical knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines.” 


¢ y passed the recent examinations of the 
ea hool Association, and aftea tea, a meeting 
napel Mr. G. B. Dalby in the chair. Mr. 
° 


held in the 

agp the school on its success and stated that 
ot en i 
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SESSION 1879-80. 

Candidates for admission at the commencement of the coming Session are 
requested to Forward their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, 
without, delay to either of the undersigned, who will supply on request 
needful information as to Admission of Students, Selection of Scholars, and 
Outline of the Course of Study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 7th of 
October ; and STUDENTS and CANDIDATES are requested to attend at 
9 a.m, on that day. 

An ADDRESS in connection with the Opening of the Session will be 
delivered by the Rey. Charles Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc., on the same day, 
at 4 o'clock. 


two failures out of 22; 7 passing with 
F class, and 4 second class. Mr. Reynolds who 
ted the Manchester Sunday School Association, after a 
it and practical address to the teachers and scholars, 
the certificates to the successful seholars. An address 
. J. G. Evans, and a various programme of readings, 
ad music brought a pleasant evening to a close. 
HAM: HiGH PavEMENT.—The scheme for reducing 
the debt on the High Pavement Chapel is a complete success, 
‘The number of promises received is 324, and although but six of 


weeks have since these members voluntarily 
ok up shares of the debt to pay, many of the share are already 

- The scheme has received wide support from the young 

; and there seems every probability that it will be a 


All or any of the Classes may be attended by the public on payment of the 
regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by letter) from the College 
Librarian, at University Hall, or either of the Secretaries. The Hours of 
Lectures will be fixed, and may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 


LL UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—On Sunday the 2ist 
sermons were preached by the Rev. J. C. 
0 good congregations, The discourses were good, 
g wa: Sematiaute well rendered, especially the 
vice. The collections also were very good 


26, Coongr tract Manchester; 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A,, 
13, South Hill Road, Liverpool, 


Manchester, September, 1879. 


Secretaries. 


- 


ad state of trade in the district. very faithfully, 
= c * R. D, DARBISHIRE, 
nee Sa agate? MAE PMS aan MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
aie o THE DONCASTER CHAPEL AND THE WEST — 


THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those Students of the College who shall obtain a 
Gold Medal in the M. A. Examination at London University a SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competitors for this Scholarship 
must graduate as Students of Manchester New College, either on taking 
their Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. If the former, they must have pre- 
viously spent not less than two years at Manchester New College ; if the 
latter, not less than one year. 


The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of University Col- 


RIDING ASSOCIATION, 


To the Editors.—I think we now have the case of the Doncaster 
Chapel in its relation to the West Riding Association before us. 

Watots it stated that the chapel has been used by men who 
have simply read an article from the Vational Reformer and then 
had a secular lecture, and that that constituted a service. The 
worship of Almighty God, or of the One true God, has formed 
no a of the service. It has really been what a secularist 
would make it—an intellectual exercise. Men who are constantly 


> 


und the galleries, and round the 
pit was adorned with choice 
its. On and near the com- 
the finest specimens of vegetables 
ement presented a most pleasing 

lected great credit on pore 
, Showed so much earnestness 


en of the Sunday school roaming about the Market Place in search of some new thing | lege who has previously enrolled himself as a Student of Manchester New 
sn from the Sunday ounnce'te allowed to set aside what is right, and I am at a loss | College, gone through his Undergraduate Course under the direction of the 
on_was preached to a good | to find out why our Doncaster friends permitted it. In this case | Principal of that College, and attended the Classes for Religions and Etbical 
the w Instruction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to these limita- 


v. J. W. Smith. : . 
th : tions, the Scholarship is open to every Gold Medallist at the Examination 
for the Master's Degree in any one of the branches of Classics, Science, or 
Philosophy. 
Payment will be made to successful Competitors in two yearly payments of 
Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be continued until notice to the con 
trary is given. Two years’ notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 


Further particulars respecting the Scholarship, and the Plans of Study at 
Manchester New College, may be obtained on application to R. D. Darbi- 
shire, Esq., B.A., one of the Secretaries of the College, 26, George-street, 
Manchester; orto the Rev. James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal, at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 


I take it that of commission was on the part of the 
men who misused a ulding fo purposes not in harmony with 


Then we have the avowed declaration of Mr. Smith that he 
‘discourage secularism, ow 
iding Association to make a grant to 
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COMING WEEK. 


ACCRINGTON.—On Wednesday, induction service. 
Service at 3, and phblic meeting at 6 30. 

BELFAST: Movunrrortincer.—On Sunday evening, 
lecture by the Rev. J. J. Wright, on “Thomas Paine: 
His good name.” 

BLACKPOOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. A, B. Camm 
will preach. 

DOB LANE,—On Sunday, special sermons at ro 45 and 
6 30, by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A.; at 2 30 by 
the Rev. J. G. Slater 

MANCHESTER: Bearp Memortat Unron.—On 
Monday, at 7, lecture by the Rey. S. A. Steinthal, on 
** Charles Lamb.” 

MANCHESTER: Strranceways.—On Sunday, the 
Rev. J. T, Marriott will preach at 10 30 and 6 30. ‘The 
session of the Mutual Improvement Society opens on 
Wednesday. 

STAND.—On Sunday, choir sermons, Preachers—-at 
ro 45 the Rev. W. C. Squier, and at 6 30 the Rev. 
John Moore. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, morning and evening, | 


the Rev. Dendy Agate will preach. 


ts HE UNITARIAN, POCKET 
ALMANAC. 1880. 
CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMEN SS should 
be sent at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon- 
street, Manchester. 


TRAN 


TGEWAYS UNITARIAN 

FREE CHURCH.—The Rey. J. T. MARRIOTT 
will preach on Sunday. Morning, *‘ Labouring together 
with God.” Evening, ‘‘ Joy and Sorrow.” All seats 
free. Offertory. The Mutual Improvement Society 
opens its New Session on Wednesday, Oct. rst. 


LACKPOOL: BANK-STREET, 

NORTH SHORE.— Next Sunday the Rev. A. B. 
CAM M will preach. Morning, ‘‘ Religious Use of the 
ly a Evening, ‘‘Pros and Cons of Immor- 
tality.” 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
CHURCH.—Sunday, Sept. 28th, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning (10 45), ‘‘ Man’s Place in 
Nature.” Evening (7 0), “‘ Theodore Parker: II. His 
‘Teaching.” 
OCHDALE: CLOVER STREET.— 
On Sunday next, ANNUAL SERMONS. In 
the morning at 10 30, Mr. JOHN HEYS, of Manchester 
will preach, and the Rev. W. GASKELL M.A,, in. the 
afternoon at 2 30, and in the evening at 630. ‘Tea ‘will 
he provided for strangers at a charge of Sixpence each, 


OB LANE CHAPEL.—SPECIAL 
SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 28th, 1879, by the Rev. P. M. HIGGINSON, 
M.A. Morning, 10 45; Evening, 6 30. In the After- 
noon, at 230, the Rev. J. G. SLATER -will give an 
ADDRESS-to-Scholars, Parents, and Friends. _ Collec- 
tions in aid-of Chapel Funds.g—_¥ 1.-"** 


BFARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Monday Evening, 29th inst., Rev. S. A. STEIN- 
THAL will delivera LECTURE on “ Charles Lamb: 
His Life and Writings.” 

Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will take the Chair at 
7 p.m. 

Tea will be provided from Six to Seven, at Sixpence. 

The Attendance of Members and Friends is earnestly 
requested, 


JOHN MOORE, Hon. Sec. 
Memorial Hall, 


Albert Square, Manchester, 
CCRINGTON.-—The INDUCTION 
of Mr: JOSEPH HARRISON, as Minister of 
this Congregation, will take place on Wednesday, rst 
Octobernext. Service at Three o'clock in the Afternoon ; 
‘Tea at Five. A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in 
the Evening. Chair to be taken at 6 30, by JOHN 
DUCKWORTH. Esq., of Bury. 

The following gentlemen are expected to take part in 
the day’s proceedings : The Revs. W. Gaskell, M.A.; J. 
Black, M.A. ; J. E. Odgers, M.A.; D. Walmsley, B.A. ; 
C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S.; é J. Street, M.A.; T. Leyland, 
C. H, Osler, H. V. Mills, J. Harrison, and Mr. E. Mills. 


OLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—ANNUAL MEETING, at 
Park Lane, near Wigan, Thursday, October 2. Service 
by Rey. H. V. MILLS, Sermon by Rev. E. ALLEN. 
‘Yo beginat Three. After Tea the usual Meeting. Train 
from Wigan to Brynn (L.N.W.) at 2 20. 
GEO. FOX, See. 


i IDDLE TON <"rOLD* ROAD 

CHAPEL.—On Saturday, October 4th, A 
WELCOME will be given to the Rev. J. G. SLATER, 
as heey Minister of the congregation. Tea at Five 
o'clock, 


ALE. UNITARIAN CHURCH.— 

ANNIVERSARY SERVICE, Sunday, October 

sth, by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON.—See future announce- 
ment. 


IRMINGHAM FREE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY.—The EIGHTEENTH ANNIVER 
SARY, Sunday, October 5, 1879. Morning, G. R. 
‘TWINN, at 11; Afternoon, G. BASNETT, at 2 45; 
Evening, LAWSON TAIT, at 6 30 (subject, ‘‘ Calvin 
and Servetus”). 


UDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM- 
STREET CHAPEL,—ANNIVERSARY SER- 
MONS, Sunday, October sth. Morfiing, at ro 45; 
Evening, at 6 30. Treacher, the Rev. CHARLES H. 
WELLBELOVED, of York. Atgmented choir, and 
orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. 
ORTH MIDLAND PRESBY- 
TERIAN & UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
The ANNUAL MEETING will beheld at Nottingham, 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 6th and 7th . 
Monday evening, at 7 o'clock, CONFERENCE in 
the High Pavement Infant School. PAPER by HER- 
BERT NEW, Esq., on “ Outlook and Inlook,” at 8 
o'clock, 
Tuesday, 11 a.m., MEETING OF MINISTERS 
AND DELEGATES, at the High Pavement Chapel. 
At 12 o'clock, SERVICE in the Chapel, cohducted by 
Rev. G. KNIGHT; SERMON by Rey. R. LAIRD 
COLLIER, D.D. 
At 2p.m., COLLATION at the George Hotel. 
At 3p.m., PUBLIC MEETING at the George Hotel. 
PRESIDENTS ADDRESS by the Rev. R.A. ARM. 
STRONG, B.A. 


HURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The members of the above 
place of worship, being desirous to clean and beautify 
theie Church, and restore the an, make an earnest 
Ai*PEAL, to the Unitarian public for subscriptions to aid 
thera inethis effort, — - 
A BSZAAK will be held in the town of Southampton 
on the Sth and oth days of October, and we shall feel 


teep!y' grateful to those friends who are the 
4;mead of liberal Christianity inthe South of England if 


the 

All intended Gifts may be sent to the Rev. D. Am 
and will be thatikfully acknowledged. ag ' 
role REV. D. AMOS, 
_ Sept x2, 1879, 


thay will help us either by a gift of m articles fi 
ae y a gift oney or cles for 


The Polygon, Southampton. , 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


O LET, a Small FURNISHED 

H DUSE, in the neighbourhood of Guildford,— 

For terms apply to M. K., 13 St. Catherine's Terrace, 
Guildford. 


\ ANTED, a NURSE, for a Child two 

yeas old; she must sew well, and be accustomed 
to childr »n.—Apply to Mrs. Coppock, Daw Bank House, 
Stockport. 


STUDENT of Owen’s College desires 

TUITION WORK btwo afternoons a week; 1st 

B.A. Lond. (with Eng. Hons.)—F. Watson, 45, Sineil 
Bank, Lincoln. 


ANTED, a_ thoroughly competent 

Morning GOVERNESS, for two girls, aged 14 

and 15.—Write, giving particulars of acquirements, 
salary, &c., to Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot, Burley, Leeds. 


continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, ite become’ the 
propert the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37) JOHN DALTON STREET. 


Bracxpoot—Cranninc Hove 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


JT,OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 


One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 


ANTED, Superior NURSE, or oun Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 
Nursery Governess, willing to take entire charge | WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
of three children, youngest two years old: must a | Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 


Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rad 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER, — EsTABLisHED 1769. 


[ROU SERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM ; 15, bULE STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manovfacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefalveneetes STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLoTHInG DEPARTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 
young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 

rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


WELLES bey ROAD HIGH 
: SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 

Miss BIDDELL, who has passed the Cambridge and 
Kensington Examinations, has Vacancies for Three 
BOA RDERS. ‘Terms, 40 to 60 guineas. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G, Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 
Bench f sy: csp: cess. Sse Malley E, nret, 
German Resident Governess., Fraulein Straub. 
Arithmetic; 66. °°... v.ise 00 rane pt, Stott. 
Physical Science ............ W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 


Heywoopv Broruers, 
WOOLLEN CLOTH AND MANTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, 

17 AND 19, HIGH STPEET. 


South Kensington. All varieties of Tweeds and Plain Cloths suitable for 
History, Literature, Classics.. Rey. R. Young, M.A., Gentlemen and Boys’ Suitings ; also, Mantle Cloths in 
: ; xford, . > Imitation Sealskins and Dogskins 


very great variety. 
and Fur Trimmings, and a good variety of Ladies’ 
Jackets and Ulsters ready made, and can make to order 
at a few hours’ notice. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Nise &e. 


Mipaie as a 
Drawing. . 
Singing ... ..«» Mdlle. Kruse. 
Dateing eres ssiaes. a ++. Miss Nixon. 

Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same grotienen had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. grnith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


HE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 


post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 
r dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport. 


xin gs Gunton, Esq. 
W. H. Charpentier, Esq. 


og ASTD rey 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Memes ice 
N.B.—Onpers AnD Repairs Prompr_y ExecuTep, 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & . have always in 
Stock an extensive varietyof the newest and * 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE! 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berbers, Decorations, GoLp MouvupinGs, PAIN1ERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772. 


S. Hotpswortrn « Sons, 
'. CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
- AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LarGsst STocks IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms— Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. F: BrocKkeELBAnk, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Price 5s. Clo 


th. 

HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 
London: Williams and Norgate.- Manchester: Johnson 
and Rawson. Contents—z. Man. 2. God. 3. Nature 
and Providence. 4. The Love of God. 5. Inspiration 
6. Revelation. 7. Miracles. 8. Sacred Books. 9g. Sin 

to. Immortality. 112. Salvation. 12. Christianity. 


Published Quarterly, price Fourpence. 


EACHERS’ NOTES FOR MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS LESSONS, 

No. IX,, for October, 1879, is now ready, and contains— 
Remarkable Women, as Examples. By Miss Swaine. 
Notes on the Psalms. By a Lady. 

Lessons on Some Points of Practical Morals. By Miss 

Gertrude Martineau. 

London: Sunday-school Association, 37, Norfolk- 

street, Strand, W.C, 


Now Ready, No. 46, for October. 
OUNG DAYS. Price One Penny; 
, numerously Illustrated 
Contents :—The Merchant and His Neighbour. What 
Mary Gave. Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess. The Canary 
Bird. The Boy’s Evening Talk to the Moon. The 
Young Peacemaker. Millie Dale; or, Who was the 
Thief? To the Children. Arab Woman at the Well. 
Puzzle Bag. 
Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


ANTE: SIX -SERMONS, by the 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., ‘‘ The book, 
pulsing with aring tai on every page, combines the 
good qualities of the sermon, the lecture, and the oration. 
are We must heartily recommend all who wish to 
enjoy a really good and suggestive book—one pervaded 
by real religious principles and a Christian spirit—to 
procure and read itfor themselves.”— Unitarian Herald. 
To be had at the book-room, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C.,, price 5S., post free, and of all booksellers. C. 
—" Paul and Co., publishers, 1, Paternoster Square, 


UXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 
without Board: very moderate terms.—Address, 
A. B., Matlock Villa, Fairfield Road. 


FF ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Weggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaton under 4 cwt., and Patent Hea 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
: ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


MESSRS: WM. BOGG anpd SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from ros. 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all .—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


ES 1 7 Sea 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


AND DECORATIONS, _* 


JAPANESE CURTAINS, 28. 3d. 


EENS on 25S. t 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers, 
PATTERN BOOKS of 


OMFORTABLY Furnished SITTING Cassie of Room : 


and One or Two BEDROOMS, in a quiet, respect- 
able meighboorhood it London, néar the tid Saar kad 
New Cross Ri and close to tram, rail, and "bus: 
terms moderate: Unitarians erred.— Address E. C., 
Unitarian Herald Office, 20, street, Manchester. 


PHILLIPS & 
. BOOT & SHOE “4 


D 


E $ 1) N . 
73, D NEGATE. 
ae? "s 


A and Varied toege| of Ladies’ Gentlemen 
and Chi’ 
aan ns BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 


M CLINEUX AND SON _ (Unlimited)- VIOLINS, VIDLES ae VIOLON- 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 


erect the Newest Styles of the best stainers ; 


32 eR SSTAND 


SCREENS far protection’ the wills behind washstand 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen's Square, Blooms- Or protecting: Soe wa waa ‘4 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Pain Dewaktiat a Tea, 1s. 3d. soe: Dinas ic ka Me Lo8 e BOOM 
U XTON.—Comfortable Furnished | RA a ee ee eaplisn ond oad 
APARTMENTS at 14, SPRING GARDENS, | GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDIN 
BUXTON, Terms Moderate. to order; DRAFT S' 6. 6s. 


Mouldings and 7 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. | I 
: | 


Sept. 26, 1879. 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD. CROMPTON’S, 

, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. | Bows, Strings, and other 
Sittings always in stock. Repairs promptly 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., ManuracTuRERs, ‘ 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER, 
. 


E R EE 1#L.Laae 


All the Newest Improvements in P 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 

THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, ~ 
257, OxForpD-sT. (opposite Owen's College), M 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab, 


W. Tayror, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in solid mag At, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 


and Morocco. 


<a 
FRENCH hang a SHOW, ROWE 
and experience having good SHOW 
the best business part of Paris, wishés to a = 


English Manufacturers for the Exhibition and 
their Goods.—Address Commercant, care of John 
well, 22, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C, “. 


RMSTRONG AND RICH Sil 
St, Ann’s Place Manchester NG Hy 
GLOVERS, & Children’s est NOTTIN 


oak 


- a 


HOSIERY in great variety. 
M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Sell 
« one of the Best ‘and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 
"“RUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 
r8in. 20in, e22in, 24in, 26in, 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- i. 
Also a better one, the “‘DEFIANCE,” 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivet 
2tin, 24in. 27in. 
12/- 14/- 16/6 a6 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra. a 
We are Celebrated for TABLE POCKET — 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to ms. ‘ 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGE ; 
EeuMe ND THOMPSON 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRT 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEE 
near Victoria Station), MAN 
ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet B ; 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. ‘The 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller 
Loc KE & 
PIANOFORTES, ; 
AMERICAN OR 


&: oh 


or, a 


(List Gratis.) 


REPAIRS AND 
LO-C. KE Ame 


PIANOFORTE MANUFA 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE s 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. bl 


Brees DANDELIO 
1S THE — 

BEST AND THE os 5 

Being totally different from other 

being sold. The above is 

Faculty as an agreeable, pal: 

beverage, containing three times tl 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., xs., xs. 9d., B 
In Manchester from all Grocer 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & C 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. We & 
6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION 
: MANCHES ER 


CAUTION :—Ask ror BROO! 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN 


port WINE, 36s. PE 

fine qualit n 
btilliane comfision aad gah a 
recommend it for GENE 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine fo 
price, however hi ‘ 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. p 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wi 

26, Market-stre [anch 

9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28; # 


RY PTURES.— 
and 
TR 


36: arded to 
sole maker of the IMPERC} 


USS. 

Deformity Instruments, Ar 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ 
Expanders for round shoulders 


‘ it AVIA 
LITTLE—BELLHOUSE.—O 
srrect Claes Tiny im Rey, 


: iD 


Obe Cnitarian Rerald, 
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THE MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 


QUESTION. 

As the meeting of trustees of the College takes place 
.at the end of the present month, when a question will 
come up for discussion of such fundamental importance 
as that of the locality best suited to the interests served 
by the College, we propose this week to recall to the 
minds of our readers the principal points of the several 
arguments set forth in the report of the committee, 
which appeared in our columns some weeks ago. The 
matter is brought forward chiefly in connection with a 
proposition, urged by one of the secretaries, Mr. R. D. 
Darpisuire, that the College should be removed to 
Oxford or Cambridge. Mr. DarsisHtre has more 
‘recently presented his case with great fulness in a 
letter containing notes of his speech at the committee 
meeting, which appeared in our issue of August 8th; but 
we shall at present confine ourselves to the statements 
and reasoning contained in the report of the committee. 
_In regard to the proposal to place the College at the seat 
of one or other of the old universities, it is to be observed 
that the shape which the scheme has taken is not that of 
a residential college—such, for example, as the Keble 
‘College—a new institution presenting many features 
worthy of imitation, together with others less so. 
What is now proposed would involve the erection of a 
building to include lecture-rooms, a chapel, and 
perhaps a house for the Principal. The students 
would live in lodgings in the town, but under strict 
regulations. They would be required to attend daily 
prayers at the chapel, and services would be held on 
Sunday, at which eminent preachers would be invited 
to officiate, An important point is, that such preachers 
should not be taken exclusively from any one denomi- 
nation. The free pulpit should be open to the best 
preachers who might be willing to avail themselves of 
it.» It would be expected that the Professors of the 
College should take a principal part in these services. 
The advantages of this proposal are thus summarised : 
"Although the future theological students of the College, whether 
supported by external scholarships or otherwise, might shen as at 

’ present, be educated by any University, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the fact that the College was placed at Oxford or 
Cambridge would attract them to its own neighbourhood, where 
they would enter a College in the ordinary way, and mingle with 
‘students intended for all professions. They would, in a word, 
cisely the same position as students intending to enter 

the € arch, who first take a degree at one of the older Univer- 
*s and then go to a Diocesan College for their theological 
training. Tt might also bé hoped that the parents of young lay- 
men, of t ¢ class who were formerly sent to York, might choose 
for ‘them, for obvious reasons, the University of the place at 


which Manchester New College was situated, and that in the 
‘ of College life laymen and theological 


= in their undergraduate years, might naturally be 

ht together. The chances of such companionship might 

reat, but such personal connections cannot be furthered 

Dy formal than is involved in throwing 

~ young men tc (se ern oneal 

could hardly be otherwise than beneficial to the divinity 

den’ of Manchester New College, whether graduates or under- 
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Probably no means could be adopted so sure to bring the 
College under the notice of the educated classes, and to force its 


| characteristic principle upon their attention, as to set it down at 


Oxford or Cambridge, at the centre of academical lite. No 
doubt there would be some difficulty in preventing it from being 
looked upon as a denominational college. But that is quite as 
much the case now, with far less opportunity of demonstrating 
that it is not so. It is feared by some that the air of 
the national universities would prove unfavourable to the noncon- 
formity of the students. But it cannot be desirable to withdraw 
divines from dangers of this kind, to which the laymen, to whom 
they are to minister, are freely exposed. The chief 
objection, as it appears to the committee, to either university 
town as a place of permanent settlement of the College, lies in 
the comparative want of opportunities of practical training of the 
students. In Oxford and Cambridge the number of willing 
workers in the University is greater in proportion than the work 
to be done; and it would be difficult either to establish a Sunday 
school or to take part in any other kind of effort for the benefit of 
the ignorant and the poor. For preaching work (with any other 
kind of service that may be associated with it) Cambridge, from 
its proximity to the Eastern Counties, would probably be a better 
centre than Oxford. 

Another proposal, which may for the present be 
considered as standing in abeyance, i is that the College 
should return to Manchester. An important element 
in the scheme shadowed out in the committee’s report 
would be some mode of associating the College with 
the Home Missionary Board. ‘There is a very obvious 
advantage in the possibility of greatly economising the 
resources of both institutions which will recommend 
this scheme from a business point of view. But as we 
have said, it cannot yet be regarded as presented to us 
with any completeness. 

The remaining alternative of retaining the Col- 
lege in London, seems to be treated by the com- 
mittee as if the experiment of placing the College there 


had proved far from a success. 

The experiment of removal to London, after 25 years’ trial, 
can hardly be pronounced a signal success; though at the same 
time it should be noted that the average number of divinity 
students during these years has not been smaller than at previous 
periods of its existence at York and at Manchester. But while 
the College was brought up to London that it might be in close 
connection with University Hall and University College, the 
general current of young men seeking the highest instruction has 
been rather away from than towards those institutions. Some of 
the committee are of opinion that the London life of the students, 
as at present organised, is not favourable to the successful pursuit 
of the object for which they are brought together. Scattered in 
lodgings which, from the pecuniary necessities of the case, are 
not of the best kind, they are too much left to themselves, both 
as to the formation of habits of work, and as to indulgence in the 
various intellectual dissipations offered by a large city ; while at 
the same time they have no opportunity of entering into good 
private society except such as their own personal connections 
may provide. Should it be decided to keep the College in 
London, the question of bringing the students under one roof, 
and giving them at once the restraints and the advantages of a 
common life might be considered. 

We reserve some remarks on these several schemes 


until next week, 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS.* 


RECENTLY.the Unitarians of America made an effort, 
a successful one, to procure for Unitarianism in the 
capital of the States, a church at once worthy the city 
and the cause. At the joint invitation of the pastor 
of the Society and the American Unitarian Association 
these seven discourses were delivered on successive 
Sunday mornings in the new church. |The preachers 
prepared independently, each is solely responsible 
for his own views, with the needs of the people, not 
theologians and scholars, kept prominently in view. 
The Association now sends these discourses, neatly 
printed on good paper, tastefully bound in a little 
volume of 175 pages, which no one need be ashamed 
placing besides his best editions, into the reading 
world in quest of a larger audience. 

Indications have not been lacking for a long time 
showing that Unitarians everywhere are hungering and 


* Seven Discourses given in Washington, by Unitarian Ministers. American 
Pit ecredy and peated 1879. t 
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thirsting for positive affirmations in the matter of 
religion. Some would have an authoritative creed 
pointing out by its sharp cut lines of definition who is 
who, and which should serve as a denominational flag 
around which the scattered forces of the body might 
rally. Others would be content with a clear statement 
of the things most surely believed among us, which 
could be placed in the hands of inquirers as an 
approximate estimte of our position. All would be glad 
to have more justice done to the positive and beliey- 
ing side of our religion, still leaving the church creed- 
less and its members free. A long experience of pre- 
test and controversy has produced this feeling. The 
people find no nourishment in negations merely. To 
say aman is not Jones, or Smith, or Robinson gives 
but a poor idea of him. ‘To say that Christ is not 
God, or demi-God, or angel is but a poor explanation 
of a great fact. Other people’s images have been 
hacked long enough without exposing our own. The 
rush lights of the religious world will only pale in the 
stronger illuminations of positive affirmations of truth; 
and affirmations in the only true sense of that word as 
it applies to religion; affirming a real personal reli- 
gion with warmth, light, and help in its literature and 
institutions and works. 

Unless the body of Unitarians and Free Churches 
of the country are prepared to commit intellectual 
suicide and turn their backs on, the principle of full 
liberty and individualism, a principle to which in 
sterner times they have borne noble witness, and 
which seems now on the eve of a partial triumph in all 
the churches, they must discourage this hankering 
after denominational authority with its separations and 
bondage, and satisfy the desire for clear statement 
and more positive teaching in the way indicated by 
this little volume. 

Dr. Hedge, out of the fulness of his German learn- 
ing, his philosephical attainments, and his transcen- 
dental spirit writes of “The Universal and Special in 
Christianity.” Dr. Jas. Freeman Clarke, the ecletic, 
who wrote “Orthodoxy, its Zruths and £rrors,” dis- 
courses on “ The Bible.” Dr. A. Peabody, the Con- 
servative of Conservatives, treats of “God.” Rey. 
Brooke Herford, the pious, homely, and practical 
thinker, unfolds the riches of ‘ Jesus Christ.” Dr. 
Briggs, from a sound Unitarian position, sets forth the 
Christian idea of ‘ Man,” a service which Dr. 
Rufus Elis, of centenary controversial fame, 
renders to “the Church.” The Rey. S. R. Calthrop, 
from the side of common experience and modern 
thought, speaks of the “ Life Eternal—Heaven and 
Hell.” The writers speak for themselves, in defence 
of no foregone conclusion, in apology for no demomi- 
national limitation, mortgaging the liberty of no future 
generation, It is not conceivable what influence or 
weight of authority any association could add to these 
discourses by giving them the denominational impri- 
matur. Surely thought and life, free and fresh, are 
more than conformity and death. Place this volume 
before the Unitarian public for instructive and 
devotional reading, and wherever read it would be 
valued. Place it before the denomination as a clear 
and even approximate estimate of its faith, it would not 
only fail to satisfy, it would be productive of evil only. 

Dr. Hedge insists that all religions have something 
in common—viz., God, duty, heaven, worship, obedi- 
ence, hope. Christianity is universal religion, plus the 
doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit. The personality of 
Jesus is a spiritual force introduced into society which 
lives and works in the world to this day. The Holy 
Spirit is the flowing personality of God. One extract 
only :— 

If Unitarianism were understood to deny the doctrine or 
Father, Son, and Spirit, or even to waive and ignore it as an 
essential, then should I repudiate the name, renounce the con- 
nexion. For this is of the very essence of Christianity, 
and not only so, but indispensable to any right and worthy con- 
ception of Deity. Not an abstruse speculation is it, but a vital 
element of Christian experience.’ 

Dr. Freeman Clarke, in his own popular and success- 
ful way, undertakes to show that the free, broad, and 
human views of the Bible long held by Unitarians are 
higher, noble, more spiritual, more religious than the 
old orthodoxy. ‘This one passage is no better than 
many more which might be quoted :— 

This view of the infallibility of the letter of the Bible—or, as 
it was once called, its ‘‘plenary inspiration,” is not so very 
ancient after all. It came up in its extreme form since the Refor- 
mation. Tholuck, the German theologian, a scholar esteemed 


814 
in all orthodox circles, tells us, in his essay on inspiration, that 
this doctrine arose in the controversy with the Roman Church, 
The Jesuits said, ‘‘ We in our Church have unity, confidence, 
assurance. We have an outward infallible Church to lean upon, 
an outward authority to which all can appeal, an outward judge 


to decide all questions. You Protestants have no such authority, 
nothing infallible, nothing sure. You have only your own 
inward emotions, different opinions, changing moods.” Pressed 
by this argument, said Tholuck, the Protestants came by degrees 
to maintain that they also had an outward infallible authority— 


namely, the infallible letter of the Bible; and at last were driven | 


by the heat of controversy to assert that not only the sense of 
the Bible, but the words, the letters, the Hebrew vowel points, 
and the very punctuation proceeded directly from God; and that 
the writers of the Bible were merely the amanuenses of the Holy 
Spirit—the pen with which he wrote, the flute through which he 
breathed. 


This, too, is too good to omit :— 


The old theory of inspiration is like a theory of water which 
should only tell us of the deluge, when it rained forty days and 
nights, and when the waters covered the earth. The new doctrine 
is like the ‘other view of water, which describes its perpetual 
descent in dew by night, in rains by day—in water, snow, and 
tropical storm, making the whole earth glad and full of life. 


Dr. Peabody’s lecture is a statement of the “ Design 
Argument” with new illustrations, and another 
attempted explanation of evil. This is an eloquent 
discourse, full of powerful conviction, which is always 
so much like dogmatism. Evil is justified because it 
tends to the development of man. But nothing is 
said of the clumsiness of this method of development. 
No new light is thrown on this old problem from the 
new philosophy of evolution. We hope to give, next 
week, a lengthy extract from Mr. Herford’s lecture 
with its unquestioning faith in Christ, at once the hope 
and despair of so many. 

Dr. Briggs’s lecture is an eloquent contrasting of the 
good and evil in human nature, emphasising the better 
side. 

Dr. Rufus Ellis, in his essay on “The Church,” 
says many good things, they are so practical :— 

And now the question comes, What would you have us to do? 
When the prayers have been prayed, the psalms sung, the 
sermon preached, what remains? Nothing, it may be in that 
hour, except to part in peace: but the congregation must come 
together again, and in some place in which they can see eye to 
eye, and speak brother to brother, and be in very deed a house- 
hold. Two things they will propose to themselves: to have a 
distinctly Christian life, and to make this life helpful to others— 
to be a missionary church. The church should strive 
to present to the world the image of a community grounded 
and rooted in a wise love, the good which alone overcomes evil. 
If the church has its poor, they ought not to be left alone to the 
world’s charities ; and, if any are overtaken in a fault they should 
be restored in a tender spirit and yet with a firm hand. These 
are hard things, and some will say impossible ; but the congre- 
gation is met together in the name of Jesus, encouraged to under- 
take what for men 7s impossible, it is a divine society inferior to 
our fellowships, and lodges, and brotherhoods, if the faithful are 
gathered in a union which is only symbolic, and has no life 
which it lives in God by the grace of Jesus Christ. By 
its very essence it is missionary, sending forth everywhere its 
two and two to meet the ever pressing demand for personal 
ministration amongst the poor, the ignorant, and the vicious, and 
to send brothers of mercy and sisters of charity to prisons, to 
rescue neglected children from streets and gutters, and establish 
them in Christian homes; to dry up the sources of pauperism 
and crime ; to show it sincerely wishes the world to be made 
better by making it better. ; 

For freshness of treatment, in startling statement 
which comes of truth not of eccentricity, and in epigrams 
which stick in the flesh of the mind, Mr. Calthrop’s 
is the best of the seven lectures. No extracts would 
do it justice ; they would only spoil its originality and 
symmetry. ‘They are of this kind :— 

There is only one universe and we are now inside of it; only 
one law and we are now governed by it. Why not try to find 
out what law it is that surrounds us? Heaven is good cause— 
good consequence. Hell is evil cause—evil consequence. 
How long will hell last? As long as God exists. Where is 
hell? Where God is; God is everywhere. All is well, for if 
anything is not well, it is well that it should not be well. F 

God has no hands. It is therefore folly to pray that God will 
do what hands only can do. When God needs hands he creates 
them, and puts a keen brain above them, and a loving heart 
abreast of them, and bids them do his beautiful will. God, then, 
strikes a wrong through a true man’s hand. If the true man 
folds his arms up, then the proud, boastful wrong stalks unsmitten 
and defiant. g 

Go on your way, little book, and be a faithful 
missionary to the minds and souls of men, teaching 
them that religion, when free, rational, devout, is not 
only possible still, but the great uplifting power in 
human progress. 


A SERMON FOR THE 


TIMES. 


THE following letter, addressed to the editor of th 
Northern Echo, \ately appeared in its columns :— 

Sir,—We tell our congregations to read the Bible by 
the light of our own age. As I did not preach on the 
subject on Sunday, perhaps the enclosed notés on the 
first lesson for Sunday evening may, in your columns, 
reach a wider circle than the hearers of 

A VILLAGE CURATE. 

Westmoreland, August 27th, 1879. 

1. Queens, ch, 21.—And it came to pass that the Ameer of 
Afighan had a scientific frontier, which was in Asia, hard by the 
land of Victoriana, Empress of India. 

2, And Victoriana said to the Ameer—Give me thy frontier 
for a rampart against the Russians, and I will give thee the worth 
of it in money.* 

3. And the Ameer said unto Victoriana—The Lord forbid it 
me that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee. 

4. And Victoriana was not pleased, : 

* This is an evident mistranslation, No offer of money, or of money's 
worth, appears in the documents of the period—excepting 'ocal Indian 
axation—subsequently. 


7. But Bendizzi, her Minister, said unto her—Dost thou now | 


govern India? Arise, I will eat bread for thee at Mansion 
House, and angels shall drink small beer, and I will give thee 
the Ameer’s scientific frontier. 

8. So he wrote letters in Victoriana’s name, and sealed them 
with her seal (+ and countersigned them with his initials.) 

10, And he set two men, sons of the aristocracy, who doted 
on the military, to bear witness against him, with swords and 
with guns, and with batteries, saying—Thou didst oppose 
Bendizzi and the Empress. 

13. And they stormed’ him, and stormed his people with shot 
and shell—that they died. 

16. And it came to pass that when Bendizzi heard that the 
Ameer was stormed and was dead, that he arose and took 
possession of the scientific frontier. 


The Wate Mr. FE, R. Mott, of Pirmingham. 


In Birmingham, where Mr. Mott was best known, and 
especially by those who have known him most inti- 
mately, a deep and sincere regret is felt at his loss ; 
and this feeling, so genuine and so general, has for its 
foundation the excellent qualities and high character 
which he possessed. We all feel that in him we have 
lost a good friend, a kind and ready helper, an earnest 
Unitarian, a true Christian, and a worthy citizen—one 
whose place amongst us will not easily or soon be 
filled. In his mental powers he was always fresh, 
vigorous, and clear, quick in perception, shrewd and 
penetrating, and blessed with an excellent memory. 
He possessed a good deal of natural humour, which, 
combined with a considerable power of harmless 
mimicry, a cheerful disposition, and a good store of 
anecdote and incident, made him in social conver- 
sation lively, interesting, and amusing. But under- 
neath all this, and of greater worth, we were made to 
feel there was a kind and generous heart, and a 
thorough appreciation of what was good in other men. 
For a sterling character he entertained the greatest 
admiration, but for shams, either in men or things, he 
felt the greatest abhorrence. He was upright, straight- 
forward, transparently honest, and outspoken almost to 
a fault, and would give no quarter to double-minded- 
ness or double-dealing. Benevolent and large-hearted 
himself, he would often betray a feeling of impatience 
at what he conceived to be a culpable meanness in 
others. In business he brought the same sterling 
qualities to bear. He was diligent, persevering, watch- 
ful, and punctual, and therefore successful ; his trans- 
actions bore the impress of integrity and honourable 
dealing ; while his considerate treatment of those in 
his employ won their respect, and made the relation 
between master and men much more pleasant than is 
sometimes the case. 

-As a member of the Church of the Messiah he was 
most regular in his attendance at its services when in 
health, took an interest in the general work of the 
church, and was a liberal supporter of its institutions. 
His sympathies, however, were by no means confined 
to his own place, but were extended in practical forms 
to other centres of Christiah usefulness in the town. 
He was much interested in the Graham-street Pro- 
testant Dissenting Charity School for Girls, and for 
many years was one of the most active members of its 
committee, ever on the alert to pick up new sub- 
scribers to its funds. Nearly forty years ago he was 
one of two or three gentlemen. who established the 
Birmingham Domestic Mission Society, which had a 
very humble beginning in Thorpe-street, but has now 
a fine chapel and spacious school-rooms in Hurst-street, 
in which a great amount of educational and missionary 


work has been and still is done. From the commence-. 


ment up to the time of his death Mr. Mott has been 
an active member of the committee, a liberal sub- 
scriber to its funds, and showed an unflagging interest 
in its operations to the last. In fact, one of the last 
acts of his life was interesting himself in trying to effect 
the purchase of an organ for Hurst-street Chapel. He 
was also interested in the Church of the Messiah 
Ministry to the Poor, in Lawrence-street, and has 
served on its committee for many years, believing that 
the mission was doing much good among the poor of 
its locality. 

Neither were his interest and liberality confined to 
the limits of his native town. To calls for help from 
distant parts of the country he generously responded 
where he thought there was real need; and seldom 
did any minister visit our town for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds for a new chapel, &c., without finding his 
way to Mr. Mott, and receiving his valuable help and 
guidance. The late Rey. Samuel Martin, of Trow- 
bridge, was one of his most intimate friends, for whose 
character and work he entertained. the greatest admi- 
ration; and when his new chapel was built his dear 
friend rendered most valuable assistance in collecting 
donations for the building fund. And I may add, too, 
that when, a few years ago, a movement was started to 
raise a testimonial for Mr. Martin, who was then 
becoming enfeebed by age and infirmity, if Mr. Mott 
did not originate it he was one of its most earnest pro- 
moters. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
lost in our dear friend an excellent representative of its 
interests in Birmingham, and an earnest worker for its 
funds in past years ; and when health would permit he 


+ Original rendering. 
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was seldom absent from its annual meetings. For 
offices of honour and positions of prominence he was 
never ambitious ; he shrank from them from anatural ~~ 
modesty he could not overcome, but was willing to be 
useful in humbler ways. 

Three or four years ago our lamented friend became 
afflicted with a very serious and painful disease, for 
which he sought and obtained the highest medical 
advice that could be found ; and although he received 
temporary relief, yet he became quite aware that there 
was no hope for a perfect cure, and that perhaps at no 
distant period in one of its attacks it would prove fatal. 
And so it was. His constant liability to this affliction 
must have cast its dark shadow over his future life, but 
it was seldom visible to others. He saw “the end from 
the beginning,” and. occasionally spoke of it to near 
friends, but it was with the perfect composure of one 
who had learned, in the darkest hour, to trust and ho 
in the good providence of God, and to await His will. 
About nine or ten days before his death he started on 
a journey to the south for a short stay at the sea-side, : 
but was seized with his old malady, and felt it n 
at once to’ return home to be under the care of his 
medical attendant. It was seen from the first to be a 
serious attack, and fears were felt by his family as to 
what would be the result. In a few days, however, he 
rallied, and great hopes were entertained for a favour- d 
able turn, but the dispersing clouds soon gathered 
again,-more and more thick and threatening, hope 
sank, and sadness resigned. He grew worse, and for 
a few days suffered intense pain, which he bore with 
great fortitude and wonderful patience, and without a 
murmur; and on the 11th September he passed away 
in great peace, in the 68th year of his age, very deeply 
lamented by a large circle of friends, who will cherish 
his memory to the end of life. 

His remains were,interred at the old cemetery, Key 
Hill, Birmingham, and the funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Lindsey Taplin, of Todmorden. 
Besides Mr. Mott’s own relatives, there were ; 
his physician, Dr. Russell; his medical attendant, Dr. 
Taplin; a few friends from several congregations, 
many of his workpeople, the Rey. B. Wri and 
others. The time of interment was not generally 
known, and two or three of our ministers were from — 
home on their holiday, or many others would"no 
doubt have been present at the grave of our departed 
and much respected friend and brother of our “ house- 
hold of faith.” an 
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On resuming his duties at the Church of the Messiah 
Birmingham, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey alluded to th 
death of Mr. Mott in the following terms:— = 


I cannot re-commence the services of this ch 
without giving public expression to the sorrow y 
will. be universally felt for the recent loss of our friend 
and fellow-worshipper, “Mr. I. R. Mott, who, since we 
last met, has passed to his rest. During the whole of 
his life (and he would have been sixty-eight had he 
lived until to-day) Mr. Mott has been conr wit 
the Unitarian body. A few of his earlier years we 
spent in London and elsewhere, but with their 
exception he has been, through all his days, 
to a Birmingham congregation, and since 1 
been a consistent and devoted member of this 
Honourable in his dealings, and hating meanness, his — 
personal worth was felt through all his daily trans- 
actions ; but his faithfulness to his religious conyictions 
gave especial strength and dignity to his chara 
He was keenly interested in everything connectec 
the history and progress of the Unitarian and th 
Free Christian Churches of England. The well-doing 
of any congregation was a personal pleasure to him. 
Any small, struggling church that could gta ie, 4 
earnest activity found in him a generous friend. 1 
Unitarianism was not the mere assertion of a few cold 
intellectual dogmas; it was (what a man’s reli 
ought to be) one of the greatest joys of his life. At 
the same time he was no hard sectarian partisan. H. 
had a kindly humour which would have saved him « 
itself from such a fate; but he also had an hones 
respect for the convictions of others, with a_ 
piety capable of discerning the one i 
beating within the heart of many creeds, while 
shrank from superstitious bigotry. No busi 
engagements could be better kept than Mr. M 
engagements to the institutions he undertook 
serve. Often when in great pain, and whe 
was dangerous to his health that he 

d to the stress of weather or 
would be punctually at his post. He 
ber of our Vestry Committee, the Co 
Fellowship Fund, the Committee of Law 
Mission, the Committee of the Unitarian I 
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not forsake those who put their trust in him; and _ his 
spirit found its power to endure to the end, in the love 
and mercy of his Heavenly Father. They who thus 
labour—and, thank God, they are many—in the quiet 
places of this world, are the builders of that temple of 
the living God in which perfect love casts out fear ; 
and are joint heirs with Christ, suffering with him that 
they also may be glorified. The memory of such 
faithful lives does not illuminate the past alone ; its 
light reaches far onward and reveals to our mortal 
eyesight glorious glimpses of the deathless land where 
sorrow and sighing shall be no more. H. 


CREWE: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


ANNIVERSARY sermons were preached in the above 


| 


| best hopes lay in the Sunday school. 
ought to bend their energies in this direction, for he did | 
not think they would do very much by trying to win | 


church on Sunday week, Sept. 21st, the preacher on both | 


occasions being the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liver- 
pool. The congregations at the services were good, and 
the collections realised a fair sum. On the Monday 
evening the annual tea meeting was held in the school- 
room attached to the chapel, when about 80 members and 
friends partook of the good things provided. The following 
were the ladies presiding at the tables :—Mrs. Briggs, 
Mrs. Wain, Mrs. Ridgway, Mrs. Bourne, Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
and Misses Bourne, Probert, and Hough. 

The tables having been removed, the usual public 
meeting was held, when the Rev. W. Mellor, pastor ‘of 
the church, presided, and he was supported by the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams and the Rev. J. H. Mathews 
Nantwich.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in-opening the meeting, after some 
introductory remarks, said he sometimes thought that 
their position even amongst their own people, as well as in 
the town generally, was not thoroughly understood. That 
it was not understood in the town he had had very posi- 
tive proof, repeated several times, within the last six 
months especially. Several gentlemen in the town, of 
position and education, had asked him the question 
plainly : “What is your denominational attitude towards 
the rest of the Christian world, and what is your peculiar 
position as a church and congregation in this town?” 
One would naturally have thought, considering that the 
congregation had been in existence for fourteen years or 
more, that‘a question like that would have been found 
altogether unnecessary. But the fact was that very often 
people had to spend a great deal of time in endeavouring 
to understand extremely simple things. Now, it appeared 
to him that nothing could be more simple and definite 
than their position as a Christian church in relation to the 
rest of the Christian churches of the town. The pecu- 
liarity of their position rested entirely in the fact that, 
theologically, they were perfectly free. All the other 
churches had their creeds, which were well understcod 
and which were appealed to, and by which all their theo- 
logical differences were finally settled. Now they had no 
fixed creed. He, as their minister, was not bound to 
teach either this or that or the other, but simply to teach 
what he honestly believed, and what he had arrived at 
after reading, thought, and effort. And what he preached 
they were not bound to believe any further than it com- 

_ mended itself to their judgment. That was the peculiarity 
of their distinctive position amongst the other churches 
of the town—complete theological freedom. He knew 
: Seif well that there was an impression abroad that 
_ they were simply Unitarians. He thought he said, inci- 
dentally, in the pulpit, some few weeks since, that, as a 
matter of fact, he was free to acknowledge that they were 
Unitarians. He believed that the great bulk of the con- 
tion was Unitarian in sentiment, and he. himself 
aid subscribe to certainly the leading doctrines of Uni- 
tarianism, and to its leading principles, without the 
smallest qualification. But whilst that was so, it must be 
distinctly understood that they were not tied down to 
Unitarianism. The church was called a “Free Christian 
Church,” and that he believed it was ; it always had been 
~ and he hoped it always would be. But there was some 
difficulty about a broad, free platform like that, and it lay 
in the fact that there was some fear that practically it was 
too broad and too free. There were some of them, he 
was afraid, who ought to be subjected to the law a little 
bit longer before they were admitted to a broad and free 
a ike that. Tree institutions, before they could be 
ays vigorous and successful, must be earnestly and 
heartily supported by the free-will offerings and services 
of those 4H were nominally connected with them; and 
‘ pal Af had great principles, those principles, before they 
gould become effective, must sink into their hearts and 
exercise a controlling influence over their thoughts and 
actions. And he was quite sure that if they who were 
connected with that Free Christian Church thoroughly 
__ understood their own position and thoroughly relied on it 
they would soon find better times dawning upon them. 
Re looking back upon the time that had elapsed since they 
™ a held their las t 
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was, and as to what they ought to aim at. He thought if 
their own people, and especially those who had-been with 
them so many years, would just take the matter home to 
their own individual consciences and reason, and if they 
were all to try and realise their own responsibility, and 
make it a point of conscience to get regularly and punc- 
tually to the Sabbath services, that by the time their next 
congregational tea meeting came round they would see a 
decided difference for the better. He hoped they would 
all try during the coming winter to make a better show at 
the end of the year than they did last year, and that they 
would resolve to increase their numbers and influence 
generally both in the congregation and Sabbath school. 
There was a possibility of making the Sunday school into 
a kind of church for the young, which should be part and 
parcel of the adult church, and one of their greatest and 


grown-up people from their faiths. There were two things 
which they should strive to do more earnestly than any- 
thing else. The first was to get hold of those, not who 
believed more than they did, but who, as Dr. Martineau 


said, believed less; and the next thing was to try and | 


make the best of their Sunday schools. He mentioned 
the latter all the more seriously and earnestly because in 
the last six months he had noticed that some of the adult 
scholars had not been so regular in their attendance as 
they were previously. He should like to make the school 
into a church, and try to train the children up in all that 
was high and holy, and in that way they might secure an 
increase by a steady and natural growth. In conclusion 
he expressed his pleasure at seeing so many strangers 
present. 

Glee, by the choir, “ Home.” 

The Rey. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS said that while he 
was casting about in his mind for something on which to 
say a few words, the chairman quoted what was a most 
expressive sentence from Dr. Martineau, who seemed to 
have observed that the relation which they, as Unitarians 
or Free Christians, sustained to those of their fellow-men 
who were interested in theological subjects, was more 
important in reference to those who believed less than 
to those who believed more than they did. Perhaps, 
therefore, he (the speaker) might fitly occupy the few 
moments which were allotted to him in addressing them 
on what he conceived to be theirrelation to those numerous 
and certainly intellectually influential classes of their 
thoughtful fellow-men who stood not only outside of their 
Church, but outside ofall Christian Churches; and who were 
characterised in the present day, perhaps more than ever, 
by their being utterly aloof from all religious institutions. 
We stood to-day in circumstances in which, perhaps, the 
human mind was more earnest and active on subjects of 
theology than it had ever been before, in the presence of a 
school of philosophy which told us that we could have no 
trustworthy knowledge of anything which was outside of 
the observation’of the senses. That unquestionably was 
an influential and probably a growing school in their midst, 
and it became them very clearly to ascertain in their own 
minds, and to proclaim to their fellow-men, what relation 
they, as liberal thinkers, sustained towards that school. 
He thought he might venture to sum up that relation in a 
very few words, and therefore he would say what they had 
to reply to this class of men was this, that they thanked 
them for all the grand facts of the physical and material 
sciences, and for their utilities in the business of daily life; 
but that they were amply warranted in maintaining, from the 
history of human development and human experience, 
which were facts of unquestionable validity, that they did 
not supply to them the highest knowledge. Then they 
stood not only in the presence ofa materialistic philosophy, 
but ofa materialistic religion; for was not much of the 
theology of the present day simply materialism in one 
or other form or shape? What, for example, was the 
doctrine of salvation through the merits of atoning 
blood but materialism in a coarse form? What was the 
doctrine of the Infinite God being contracted to a span, and 
of the Eternal God dying on the cross, but materialism in 
a gross form? What was the doctrine of an eternal hell of 
flaming fire but. materialism thoroughly sensual and 
thoroughly fleshly? What the doctrine of the so-called 
Eucharist but sacramental materialism? Indeed, what 
was High-Churchism everywhere, proclaiming that the 
presence and blessing of God to the waiting, humble, 
penitent, and aspiring soul of man, were dependent upon 
what one calling himself a priest could do or say for them— 
what was this but materialism? Now, what they, as 
Unitarians and Free Christians had to say to this form of 
theology was, that these things were not of God, but of 
man; and of man not simply as man, but of man as priest 
—one of the worst forms of man. What they had to say 
was, “ Love God by loving man, and by loving goodness; 
fill your heart and your life with justice, truthfulness, 
righteousness, patience, meekness, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, and temperance, and dare to speak to God face to 
face, and to commune with him heart to heart.” That was 
all that God required. Then, further, they stood in the 
presence of a school of men who told them that Chris- 
tianity was worn out, and effete, and dying. It was with 
those men they (the Unitarians) had far more to do than 
with those who stood within the orthodox churches. 
Their controversy with men of that mood of mind was far 
was their controversy with those who 
held to the old orthodox ideas. What, then, had they to 
say to men who told them that Christianity was falling 
beneath the religious ideal, and was empty of virtue to 
enrich the religious aspirations of to-day? They might 
ask them where they got their conception of Chris- 
tianity from? Was it, like Voltaire, from the Roman 
Catholic Church? If so, then they did not wonder that 
they disbelieved, for disbelief, in that case, was the “a 
test of what was clearest in the intellect and highest 
in the soul. Was it like .— Mill, or his more 
famous son, John Stuart Mill, from the dogmas of the 
Calvinists, dogmas which degraded God into a being to 
worship whom would be impiety? Then they were 


He thought they | 
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the revolt of their best religious instincts] against the 
picture of a demon-god, and they joined them init. Was 
it from the theology of the Puritans, a theology which 
with unqualified sternness, severity, and relentlessness, 
pictured God's character as that of a remorseless judge 
and destroyer, man’s life asa curse, Christ’s death as a 
bargain, man’s righteousness veneering, and man’s 
future either as a hell of hopeless woe or a heaven 
of selfish joy? Then again, it was no marvel that, under 
the mellowing influences of civilisation, they turned away 
from the crudities of the Puritan theology, for the dogmas 
which their forefathers rolled as a sweet morsel under 
their tongue had set the children’s teeth on edge. Was it 
from the tracts of the Religious Tract Society, or from some 
of Wesley’s and Watts’s popular hymns? Then they were 
not at all astonished that they cast off with hearty dissatis- 
faction such ideas of Christianity. They, too, felt that Chris- 
tianity wastoo broad to be narrowed, and too spiritual to be 
materialised in this way. They affirmed that none of those 


| ideas were Christianity—only theologians’ distortions and 


corruptions of it. It was doubtless true that theological 
adjuncts of Christianity were worn out and decaying; but 
when they had cut away the straw from a rick of grain 
the wheat remained. The age was leaving behind it 
traditional faiths and systems, and was entreating for 
something more sufficing; but when they had burned away 
the dross that had accumulated during the ages, the ore 
came forth in the native purity that had so long been 
obscured. False doctrines were being stripped of their 
ancient power and charm by science and free inquiry; but 
so far from the loss of these being the interment of Christ- 
ianity as a dead religion, it was the opening up of the way 
for it to come forth into newness of life. There were 
views of God, man, human duty, and human destiny that 
were crumbling away. from very feebleness, exhausted of 
thevitalsap they once contained; but amidst their withering 
away Christianity, as they held it, the Christianity which 
did justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly with God, the 
Christianity of the beatitudes and parables of Jesus, stood 
as firmly as a castle on the everlasting rock, and the 
things fading away were the extraneous growth that had 
flourished on the castle walls and hidden the glory of the 
structure from the eyes of men. (Applause.) Then they 
stood in presence of a school of men who told them that 
science would displace Christianity. One of the most 
distinguished leaders of this school was reported to 
have said that all the religion the world needed was 
science, and another that science was the invincible 
power of the future, and the only religion of humanity, 
based upon the teachings of nature. Now he thought 
they must all deeply regret such thoughtless utterances as 
these, because the scientific exclusiveness that banished 
spiritual realities was as narrow and dogmatic as the 
theological exclusiveness which shut out the science from 
its field. They wanted no exclusion; they, as liberal 
religionists, wanted simply the breadth that takes in the 
totality of man’s being. They confessed that science had 
rendered to religion priceless services in bettering its 
methods and in ennobling its conceptions; and also that 
religion would bless science when religious teachers 
ceased to retire into secret caves and refused to look out 
upon the universe as it was, and when they came forth to 
show them the spiritual meaning of the phenomena by which 
they were surrounded. They confessed that there were 
wants ofthe human soul which science could not supply, for 
they had from Strauss, he thought, the acknowledgment 
that there were religious elements in man which con- 
stituted his most illustrious pre-eminence, and which, 
say what they please, would assert their ascendency. And, 
if he remembered rightly, in one of his addresses Pro- 
fessor Tyndall (he thought it was in the famous address 
which he delivered at Belfast) said that science did not 
cover the whole area of our life, for man needed emotion 
and imagination and conscience for the full and ripe and 
complete development of his being. They, therefore, said, 
and they were justified in saying it by a thousand facts in 
religious biography, and by the whole experience of 
human development, that there were imperishable instincts 
and profound needs in the human soul which religion 
alone could supply. They wanted something more after 
science had spoken to them her last word, and as years 
rolled on he felt that that something more was supplied 
most richly in Jesus Christ, not in him alone, but in him 
most fully and wealthily. To him, he thought, the world, 
after it had learnt all that science had to teach, would 
turn as to an ever-living fountain of water to be refreshed, 
for somehow he got hold of those powers that lay deepest 
in our common .nature, those permanent and glorious 
emotions that could not be exhausted, and in which the 
mysteries that never ceased their awe and wonder clothed 
themselves from age to age. (Loud applause.) 
The Rev. J. H. MATTHEWS next addressed the meet- 
ing at considerable length, on the depression of the times 
generally, believing that it had not affected religion so 
much as was thought. But still there could be no 
doubt that it had. He considered that if men had only 
allowed religion to enter into their hearts more than it had, 
we sbould not have seen the present general commercial 
depression. 
Glee, the choir—*“ I saw the moon rise clear.” 
Alderman BriGGs said they had had a trinity of parsons, 
a trinity of speeches, and, on the authority of the choir, 
the moon had risen. (Laughter.) He therefore took it 
that they were getting rather far on in the evening for any 
more speeches. Alluding to the depression treated of by 
the last speaker, he said he did not believe it had extended 
to religion. (Hear, hear.) He certainly desired the pro- 
ess of some denominations more than others, but still 
e would be very sorry to see a depression prevailing in 
any religious sect, because, after all, every Christian 
denomination had one great object in view, namely, the 
improvement of the religious and moral condition of the 
le. He for one was content with the simple faith of 
reeattaatens: He believed it was ample to fit any man 
to discharge faithfully all the duties of his life, and that, 
as he proceeded towards the end, it would sustain him in 
that most trying of all hours. They were told that Uni- 
tarianism was a very good religion to live by, but a very 
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bad religion to die by. He thought it sufficient for both. 
But they did not want a religion to die by, they wanted it 
to live by. They believed not in death, but in life in the 
present world and in the world to come. Unitarianism 
was qualified to nurture and develop spiritual life. He 
concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the choir. 

Mr. HAMMOND seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN said that it was not simply that the 
choir had to be thanked for their services that night, but 
for all the year through, and he was pleased to know that 
recently the choir had performed their duties better than 
ever. He had to intimate, in connection with the 
children’s class for the winter evenings, that the children 
had been very successful in gaining certificates in connec- 


tion with the Manchester and District Sunday School | 


Association, but that only the children of their own school 
could obtain these certificates. 
The meeting then broke up. 


EVENING. 


EVENING has come. How gently now she steals 
Over the crimson glory of the west. 

Troubles are hushed ; the wearied bosom feels 
This is, indeed, a time of peace and rest. 

Now see we nature pure and undefiled, 
Preparing for her sleep like a fair child 

That, ere it sleeps, kneels down in solemn pray’r, 
So lowly said it scarce disturbs the air, 


So nature seeketh peace at eve’s fair shrine, 
And with her orisons the fragrant air 
Is undisturbed ; this weary heart of mine 
Joins with her silently in solemn pray’r, 
And at this hour so still and pure and calm, 
Eve pours her peace, like Gilead’s soothing balm, 
And stills the sadness dwelling in my breast. 
Oh, God hath given to us this time of rest, 


To show what Eden was ere sin had come; 
Methinks the air as silent was, and calm 

As this still eve. Where’er my stepsymay roam 
Eye singeth to my ear the same sweet psalm, 

And peace doth fill my breast. The moon, afar, 
The holy, calm, and lovely evening star, 

Nay, e’en the solemn stillness of the air 
Seem but to call me, like a child, to prayer. 


Whalley Range. KATE TAYLor, 


PULPIT MEDITATIONS. 


(Compiled by Rey. Peter Dean from Fénélon, ) 
Il. 
WE must not be surprised that we are tempted. We 
are placed here to be proved by temptations. Every- 
thing is temptation to us. Crosses irritate our pride, 
and prosperity flatters it. Our life is a continual war- 
fare; but God’s spirit combats with and for us. 

Small offences become great in our eyes as the light 
of God increases within us. We must condemn our 
fauits, lament them, repent of them, without seeking 
any palliation or excuse, viewing ourselves as in the 
presence of God. 

It is only by fidelity in little things that a true and 
constant love to God can be distinguished from a 
passing fervour of spirit. To be silent, to suffer, to 
pray when we cannot act, is acceptable to God. A 
disappointment, a contradiction, a harsh word received 
as in his presence, is worth more than a long prayer. 

Ye who complain so much of what others make you 
suffer, do you think that you cause others no pain? 
Does it never come into your mind to fear, lest God 
should demand of you why you had not exercised 
towards your brothers a little of that mercy which He, 
who is your Master, so abundantly bestows upon you? 

Let the soul be turned as strenuously towards good 
as it usually is towards evil, and you will find that the 
simple love of goodness will give incredible resources 
to the spirit in the search after truth, Love, with 
intellect, will perform miracles. 

Let us go on our way in the simplicity of our hearts, 
with the peace and joy that are the fruits of the holy 
spirit. Let us resign every forbidden joy, restrain 
every wish that is not referred to God’s will, banish 
all eager desires, all anxiety. Let us desire only the 
will of God ; seek Him alone and we shall find peace; 
we shall enjoy it in spite of the world. 

Let us desire that God’s will be done, and only His, 
and we shall make a heaven.of earth. ‘This deliyer- 
ance of the soul from all useless, and selfish, and 
unquiet cares brings to it a peace and freedom that are 
unspeakable, This is true simplicity. 

To pray is to say, Let Thy will be done. It is to 
form a good purpose ; it is to raise our hearts to God ; 
it is to lament our weakness ; it is to sigh at the recol- 
lection of our frequent disobedience. 

Piety, which is a true devotion to God, consists in 
doing all His will precisely at the time, in the situation, 
and under the circumstances in which He has placed us. 
To love God is to make His will ours ; it is to obey 
faithfully His laws ; it is to abhor sin. ‘The true love 
of God regulates and inspires all our attachments, We 
never love our neighbour so truly as when our love for 
him is prompted by the love of God. 

God is in our souls, as our souls are in our 
bodies. He never ceases to speak to us; but the 
voice of the world without, and the tumult of our 
passions within bewilder us, and prevent us from listen- 
ing to Him. : 

Living or dying may we be God’s, for he who trusts 
in Him becomes immovable as Mount Zion. 


THE 


i TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS, 


UNDER ordinary circumstances it is now-a-days almost as 
superfluous to give an account of one’s travels as to tell 
one’s dreams, The civilised world has of late been so 
exhaustively described that sketches of travel are becom- 
ing as wearisome as oft repeated tales. The “ grand 
tour” which, down to fifty years ago, was considered an 
aristocratic privilege, is now “ done” by unpretentious 
mortals on the strength of half a dozen five pound notes. 
And more adventurous spirits look with disdain on any 
lesser achievement in the way of travelling than a run 
_round the world, by New York and San Francisco, and 
home by Singapore and the Suez Canal. 

Fortunately a few easily accessible nooks and corners 
of Europe have hitherto escaped the notice of the tourist, 
the “small author,” and the special correspondent. And 


| by some singular freak of fortune, for which there is reason 
| to be thankful, Mr. Cook and his agents have not dis- 


covered what a happy hunting ground for his clients lies 
hidden away behind the Carpathians and the Transyl- 
vanian Alps. The beautiful country almost enclosed 


within the mountain barrier | still possesses, in a 
large degree, the attractiveness and freshness of a ferra 
tncognitio, and along with this the charm of an eventful 
and profoundly interesting history. Standing in much 
the same relation to Hungary proper that Scotland does 
to England, and containing a population of nearly two 
millions and a quarter, Transylvania forms a most im- 
portant element in the social and political forces at work 
in Eastern Europe. And to the members of our liberal 
churches, this country possesses an additional source of 
interest in the existence of a completely organised 
Unitarian Church, presided over by a bishop and con- 
sistory, duly recognised by the State, and having a 
numerical strength of some sixty thousand souls, The 
existence of this church, which is in all respects a most 
remarkable ecclesiastical development, is mainly due to 
the work and influence of Francis David, who died in 
prison, by what may be called a lingering martyrdom 
three hundred years ago. The tercentenary commemora- 
tion of his death, which took place last month in con- 
junction with the synod of the church at Székely 
Kereszttir was the main occasion of the visit of Mr. 
Gordon and myself. During this visit he and I were 
happily able to act on the principle of a division of labour, 
with diversities of gifts but with the same spirit. While 
Mr. Gordon .more directly represented the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and the two principal 
religious societies in Ireland, it fell to my lot to havea 
definite mission of a three-fold nature. In other terms, it 
appeared to the friends who had invited me to Transy]- 
vania, that my visit might be useful to the church in three 
different ways. It seemed high’ time that English 
ministers should begin to preach in Hungarian pulpits, 
seeing that Hungarian students now appear in ours during 
their stay in England. It was therefore agreed that I 
should take the first step in this direction by preaching in 
the principal church of the denomination in Klausenburg. 
Recognising also that the Transylvanian church has now 
a favourable opportunity of promoting a Christian culture 
in the country and guiding its progress towards beneficent 
ends, it was arranged that I should deliver a lecture which 
might point out the lines on which such a church should 
act in combating the evils of modern society and bringing 
it into harmony with our best conceptions of divine law. 
My third task was almost wholly self-imposed, a fact 
which may savour of audacity, but good intentions will 
atone for any possible want of poverty of spirit, It 
referred to the international relations of the Unitarian 
Church in Hungary, and was partly suggested by the 
closing words of the fine sermon preached by the present 
Bishop, in 1868, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the proclamation of religious freedom at 
Thorda. ‘These were to the effect that he firmly believed 
that those who should celebrate this festival a century 
hence would celebrate it with the representatives not only 
of the Unitarians of Great Britain but of those of other 
countries. Bishop Ferencz will excuse me for taking a 
still more sanguine view of the prospects of his church by 
making it part of my recent mission to advocate the 


‘opening of fraternal relations with the Protestanten-verein 


in Germany, the Protestanten-bond in Holland, the 
Verein fiir freies Christenthum. in Switzerland, and if 
practicable with the liberal Protestants in France. 

This detailed explanation of the objects of my visit may 
seem designed to make my own activity bulk largely 
beside that of my colleague. The reader is therefore 
asked to fremember that the following account is inten- 
tionally cast into the form of a personal narrative, and 
confined in the main to my own doings and impressions 
so as not to describe a second time what Mr. Gordon 
has already very graphically depicted, or to trench unduly 
on the ground which will be covered by his report to the 
British and Foreign Association. It is a delicate task to 
act as the historian of one’s own exploits, but the Herald 
has tempted me into that position, and must meet the 
consequences, be they what they may. 

Laden with the benedictions of those who “witness a 
good confession” in Cambridge, I crossed from Harwich 
to Antwerp in the second week of August, renewing my 
acquaintance with Flushing as the sun rose above the 
monotonous flats of the Netherlands. After a long sail 
up the “lazy Scheld,” against wind and tide, and a hasty 
visit to Antwerp Cathedral (whose precincts are still 
extremely disreputable), I started for Elberfeld in com- 
pany with a Germanised and unpatriotic Dutchman, whom 
“melancholy had marked for her own.” His denunciation 
of Holland and all its belongings sounded like “the burden 
of Dumah,” or the woes pronounced upon Edom. This 
petty power, he said, bestrides the lower Rhine like a 
would-be Colossus, impeding the navigation of a purely 
German river, and excluding a great country from its 
natural harbours. It has no poetry, no music, and no 
idealism; its glory exists only on the pages of Motley’s 
histories; its king plays the ré/e of a third-rate George the 
Fourth; its politicians deal only with Spii ig Retten; 
and its preachers are setting up acaricature ofa university 
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‘height above the southern bank of the river. 
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to exclude the light. I hinted that ten righteous men 
might still be found in this Sodom, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leyden University. He acknowledged that 
Leyden was a redeeming feature, but said the activity of 
its best men was misdirected. What Holland wanted 
‘Was not a microscopical knowledge of the ancient Jews, ; 
but fresh ideas and new life, so as to secure the speedy 
re-establishment of the Republic, or voluntary admission 

into the German Empire on similar terms to Baden or 
Bavaria. This Jeremiad may perhaps afford consolation. 

to some who regard Dutch theology with feelings akin to. 

those experienced by Belshazzar and his lords when they 
beheld the writing on the wall. 

My mysterious companion left me at Roermund, his 

lamentations over Holland having been, as Wordsworth 

says, “commenced in pain and ended without peace.” 

Soon after, on crossing the German frontier, my luggage 

was examined for the third time that day. In Belgium. 

this had been gone through as a courteous formality, in 
Holland as a clumsy farce, but here, in the hands of Bis- 
marck’s subordinates, it became a stern and solemn reality. | 
Passing through Gladbach and Dusseldorf (which is 
rapidly expanding into a beautiful city) I reached Elber-- 

feld in time to interview a Socialist, who assured me that 

the only Sunday a man needed was his bed, that a snug 
corner in a beerhouse was preferable to a “ chief seat in: 

the synagogue,” and that he was quite contented to have 

his heaven six feet long and six feet underground. I 

asked him whether it was true that one of his lady sympa-- 
thisers had been heard thanking God, in the height of her 
joy, for the Socialist success at the last general election..  - 
He admitted it was probable, but hinted it was a failing 
that leaned to virtue’s side. Neither the leaders nor the 
rank and file had quite emancipated themselves from. 
Semitic ideas, and it was sometimes necessary to remind 

the men that there was no longer any God to swear by,. 
and the women that there was no God to thank, 

Leaving early next morning for Cassel, I travelled with- 

an orthodox professor, who regarded socialism as a judg-- 
ment sent upon Germany for her sins. He spoke with a 
slight shudder of the numbers and persistence of the party, , 
using such language as Pharoah might have employed in 
speaking of the plague of frogs or flies. Science, he i 
had tried to solve this problem, but it now acknowledge 

its own helplessness. National repentance and re enera- 
tion, combined with the prayers of the faith and. 
believing, would bring relief. To this I assented with a. 
mental reservation, feeling strongly tempted to ask 
whether his prayer would be that once offered by one of: 
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the “unco guid”—“ Lord, I thank thee that I am not as- 
other men are.” From Cassell, which is one of the: 
healthiest and prettiest towns of Germany, I pushed on 
to Eisenach, reaching it as the Wartburg stood. out 
gloriously distinct and picturesque against the ey ng 
sky. Here I fell into kind hands, and yielded to the 4 
temptation of resting a day or two in a pleasant Tetreaton — — 
the skirts of the Thuringian Forest. My further route, . 
which I must not pause to describe, lay through Meiningen, ; 
Coburg, and Lichtenfels, to the quaint old city of Bam-- a 
berg, and from there to Nurnberg, Ratisbon, and Passau, : 
where L left the rail and travelled by the Danube Steamers. 
all the way to Buda Pesth. I rejoiced to find Nurnberg 
far less modernised than I had anticipated, and naturally _ 
I spent some happy hours exploring its medizeval buildir a 
and works of art. The scenery along the Danube from. 
Passau to Linz, and part of the way from Linz to Vienna. 
is equal to the Rhine in its best portions, The ruined, 
castles are not so numerous, but the hills are better, 
wooded, and the frequent windings of the river give con-- 
stant change and variety. The approach to Vienna is. 
very fine, the Kahlenberg and other hills rising to a ¢ 
A. Gus 
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ON Monday evening a meeting of this Union was held in: 
the Memorial Hall, when the Rey. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 
occupied the chair. There was a good attendance, 
including the Revs. James Black, M.A., James Harrop, 
N. Green, W. G. Cadman, Wm. Mitchell, Chas. T ined 


Poynting, B.A., John Moore, Benjamin Walker, Halliwell aS 
Thomas, Messrs. G. W. R. Wood, E. Golland, E. C. 
Harding, Thos. Wood, Henry Coffey, W. Gell (G : 

‘i 


Jas. Bennett, and T. Simister. 

The Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL delivered an address on 
“Charles Lamb: his Life and Writings.” He said he 
had taken the liberty of supposing that to hear Charles A 
Lamb’s own words was a greater pleasure almost than. 
anything that could be brought before any audience, an 
he did not intend to trouble them with very much of hi 
own. Madame De Stael had said the only nation whic! r ’ 
had any humorists was the French nation. She we i aie 


clever woman with a great amount of experien 
travelled thtough Germany, Italy, and England; dam 
everywhere come in contact with literary men of e 
class, so that it seemed strange that she should mz 
an assertion, The Germans always boasted th: 
nation especially-was a humorous nation, and quoted a 
long list of writers, and there was the writer of the 
Spanish “Don Quixote,” Cervantes, and Italian hume is' 
and our own Shakespeare with such humorous charact 

as “ Falstaff,” and going further back there was Chau 
He therefore thought it dangerous to say that ar y 
nation had a humorous literature that surp: deve 


other nation in its richness. “It was curious th: 
thing a foreigner arnt last was to appreciate th 
humour of another nation. There were le wh 
read German very fluently, but who c not se 
humour of some German writin ; and he dare 
were some Germans, and they knew there ‘as one 
woman who understood English, and yet 
eek peel paige. in ish epic: of 
the most di t things to define w ni 
were. Wit seemed to dwell more in the 
1 cab aavens d feel the 
startling one making one fe: itrange 
that lay there. Humour always had an u 
feeling, and there was always a subdued px 
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humorist writers that showed that feeling and heart had 
something to do with what they were expressing, just as 
much as intellect had in the existence of wit. They found, 
especially in some of Charles Lamb’s writings#that the 
delicate humour with Which he dealt with the topics he 
had before him was very pathetic indeed, and that a smile 
was, after all, but taking the brighter side of the sadness 
that existed to so large an extent in all human experiences. 
He intended not to give so much a general description of 
what wit and humour were, as to leave his audience from 
seeing what Charles Lamb had done to gather for them- 
selves what the true character of his humour was. The 
lecturer then gave a very interesting biographical sketch 
of Charles Lamb’s life, dwelling particularly on his 
devotedness to his afflicted sister Mary, the sacrifices he 
made for her sake, and his noble self-denying life, which 
contrasted strongly “with the selfishness of his elder 
brother, John Lamb. He dwelt at some length on his 
friendships with Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Burney, 
and others, and introduced a considerable amount of 
information concerning the habits and mode of life of the 
subject of his lecture, illustrating the same with various 
amusing anecdotes. The lecturer also added a descriptive 
list of Charles Lamb’s writings. He said he did not know 
of anything that was harsh in all his writings except 
perhaps one letter to Southey, in reply to some remarks 
of the latter in the Quarterly Review, attacking not only 
Lamb in rather a personal manner, but also some of his 
friends, speaking of Leigh Hunt with an unkindly word, 
and of Hazlitt with unjust rebuke. Lamb stood up for his 
friends in manly form, and turned the whole thing against 
Southey. The friendship was, however, soon restored. 
It was difficult to do justice to his inexhaustible humour. 
As they would have seen, it was not rollicking fun. There 
was a delicious flavour in the suitable and surprising 
descriptions of everyday life and circumstances that gave 
a charm to the simplicity of what he had to say, and made 
one feel a sincere personal regard and affection for Charles 
Lamb. The lecturer also referred to Charles Lamb’s 
love of tobacco, which, however, he finally overcame. 
From having been a perfect slave to it, he conquered the 
temptation at last, but while he (the lecturer) could not say 
that Lamb was an example to be followed with regard to 
drink, in the anti-tobacco camp he would be looked upon 
as ahero. As to drink, Lamb had written a most powerful 
essay, “(The Confessions of a Drunkard,” where he painted 
in most vivid colours the horrible sufferings of a man 
addicted to drink. Many people had put forward these 
confessions as if they were what he himself had suffered, 
and one society had published “ Lamb’s Confessions of a 
_ Drunkard” with the most cruel title of “Confessions of 
Charles Lamb.” He (the lecturer) saw it with indignation, 
for Lamb wrote the essay with a purpose not as in any 
way describing what he himself had gone through. With 
his nature he would soon have been in the asylum had he 
. given way to drink, to which he was not more addicted 
than most of his contemporaries, as at that time there was 
much more drinking than now. Lamb died at the com- 
paratively early age of 59, and he (the lecturer) might 
_ justly say that no man was ever loved so heartily or 
ted so sincerely as Charles Lamb. What he had 
done peopledid not generally know until many years 
afterwards. It came upon him (the lecturer) with a perfect 
revelation when he read of what a life of self-sacrifice 
_ that well-known humorist had led, when the final memo- 
rials were published some years after Mary Lamb’s death, 
of the martyr spirit with which he had passed through 
life and proved himself truly’a devoted and religious man 
therein. During the le-ture Mr. Steinthal read a series 
of extracts from Lamb’s writings, which were highly 
ig 
e Rev. WM. GASKELL, at the close of Mr. Steinthal’s 
address, mentioned that the best life of Lamb had been 
the result of his persuasion. Some years ago he urged 
Mr. Procter, better known as Barry Cornwall, to write a 
biography of Lamb, as he had every fitness for the work. 
__ Mr, Procter pleaded that, being over 70, he was too old 
to undertake it. He (Mr. Gaskell) was glad, however, 
afterwards to learn that he had begun it. He then told the 
following anecdotes :—Once Lamb was at a dinner party, 
anda lady, who talked to him incessantly, sat next to 
him. At last she said, “I don’t think, Mr. Lamb, that 
u will be any the better for what I’ve been saying.” 
N-n-no!” he replied, “but my neighbour on the other 
_ side will, for it went in at one ear and out at the other.” 
_ (Loud laughter.) Upon another occasion, when her 
young family were rather disorderly, a lady asked him 
How he liked children,” to which Lamb gave the prompt 
, “b-b-boiled.” (Roars of laughter.) 
meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 


PADIHAM: INDUCTION OF THE REV. 
Se. J. STREST, M.A. 


NAZARETH CHAPEL, one of the handsomest and most 
suc Unitarian churches, was on Thursday, Sep- 
_ tember 25, neatly decorated to celebrate the harvest 
fest and the induction of the Rev. Christopher J. 
M.A., as pastor. Few places can boast of such 
srogress as that at Nazareth. Its membership 
‘a fe years’ time has grown to between 160 and 
ersons, and the congregation has similarly increased, 

Ing an average attendance of between 250 and 
ippers. ‘ministers have laboured here— 
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Unitarians of Padiham. A unanimous call-was therefore 
| given to Mr. Street, who was not altogether unknown for 
the efforts he had made in the mission cause, which was 
accepted, the appointment being made in June last, and 
_ the service on Thursday was at once interesting and im- 
|pressive. Although it took place while the working 
people were mostly busily occupied, there was a large 
congregation, which included friends from Burnley, 
Accrington, Preston, Darwen, and Colne. The deepest 
interest was manifested in the proceedings, which lasted 
more than two hours. The communion table was 
decorated with choice plants, and the arches leading to 
the chancel were ornamented with wheat and seasonable 
flowers. The service commenced with the singing of the 
hymn “Lo! God is here, let us adore,” given out by the 


the 12th and 13th chapters of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and offered a suitable prayer. 

The hymn “ We bid thee welcome in the name” having 
been sung, 


Mr, THOMAS HOLLAND, on behalf of the congregation, 
offered the right hand of fellowship to Mr. Street, and 
said that Mr. Street was the choice of the congregation, 
and he thought their choice had been well made. They 
would not ask Mr. Street to subscribe to any articles of 
faith or any creed, or even to rehearse the articles of his 
own belief. They found he had come to them as a young 
man with a warm heart, ready to enter upon ministerial 
duties and life; and he had also a well-cultured mind. 
They could, therefore, rely upon him mapping out his own 
course of action. They would only, in introducing him or 
accepting him as their minister, just beg to remind him 
that he was entering upon duties at a church whose 
foundation stones were laid by two old pious men—James 
Pollard and John Robinson—whom he invariably called 
the pioneers of Unitarianism in Padiham. Mr. Street 
had only to carry out the work they had begun, which had 
been well carried on by three ministers, after these, the 
last of whom was their friend, Mr. Solly. There was a 
wide field of operation for him there, and he had no doubt 
he would seek out the best means of fulfilling his duty. 
But if they had the best ministers they could get from the 
college they needed the help of the congregation, for they 
would certainly fail if they were not well supported by the 
congregation in every movement they might make to 
benefit not only the rising generation but the people 
generally. He would, therefore, simply welcome Mr. Street 
among them as their minister, and he had no doubt that 
the congregation would support and assist him in every 
laudable work. (Applause.) 


The Rev. THOMAS LEYLAND (Burnley) addressing Mr. 
Street said: My dear friend,—It is more than a pleasure 
to me to welcome you on behalf of the ministers of the 
district. It isnot long since I myself entered the ministry, 
and but a short time since I was welcomed into this 
district. It would be a gratification to me to receive any 
minister, but especially you. I have known you now for 
many years; I knew you to be pious and to have shown 
your ability in missionary work while you were in the 
midst of your university career, and previous ‘to your 
admission into Manchester New College. I know that 
you have done work previously that has been helpful to 
others and honourable to yourself ; and I can assure you 
that if you have been welcomed here into a free church by 
Mr. Holland, I welcome you into our free fellowship with 
great heartiness. I don’t know many of the ministers of 
this district personally, but I know all of them by repute, 
and I feel assured of this, that you will receive from us all 
the sympathy and all the help that one minister requires 
from another. I trust that you and we may be long 
fellow-labourers together in the vineyard of the Lord. I 
now give you the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Leyland 
having shaken hands with him, 

The Rev. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET advanced to the 
front of the platform and addressed the congregation as 
follows: My dear friends,—When I received the cordial 
invitation which was given to me to become the minister 
of your church I could not but accept it. I thought of the 
great and glorious history which you had behind you, a 
history to which my friend, Mr. Holland, has just referred. 
I remembered that you had shown yourselves to be a 
congregation earnestly desirous of bringing itself into 
closer fellowship with God ; I felt that you had realised 
as much as any congregation could do the ideal ofa 
Christian church in which every member was anxious 
for the welfare of*the church, and anxious that all its 
agencies should be conducted as carefully and prosper- 
ously as possible. And when I looked over the records 
of your church and _ saw in what a noble way the prede- 
cessors of your faith had founded the cause here, and how 
nobly that cause had been carried on by their successors, 
one of whom we are happy to have on the platform this 
afternoon, and when I saw still more how earnestly and 
carefully you had aided your ministers in the times that 
had gone past, I felt that here was a field of work for me 
which was congenial to my heart, and for which I had 
longed for many years. And so, when your invitation 
came, I accepted it, and I am here to-day to 
minister to you, and am prepared to enter upon the work 
which, however difficult it may be, will be full of joy and 
full of happiness so long as I have your sympathy, your 
good will, and your help. My friend, Mr. Leyland, in the 
few remarks that he has made—the kindly remarks which 
I am so glad to hear from him, my dear old friend—has 
said that I am not altogether a novice in missionary work. 
I have had some little trial, poor though it may be; and it 
is my wish, and will be my endeavour, to work for the 
good of my fellow-countrymen in the glorious missionary 
cause. 1 can faithfully assure you that such little work as 
I may have already done has only nerved me to do a 

eat deal more, and has given me the will to strive after 

ter things than I can express to you. When I 
think of the enormous work which lies before the minister 
of religion, it seems to almost overwhelm me. I cannot 
comprehend what it includes. It seems to be so vast, so 
boundless that I almost feel at times as though I should 
be found unable, when the time of testing came, to prove 
myself to be fit for these things. And then, when such 
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Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A., who afterwards read portions of | 


despair comes upon me, another feeling comes into my 
heart, and I begin to think how sacred, how holy is the 
calling I have chosen; and the thought comes home that 


there is a great and mighty work to be done in the world, 
and that every helper is needed to come forward and take 
his part to save men from sin, and to help them to come 
nearer to the light of God. And so, my friends, I come 
to you, and I enter upon my work amongst you to-day. I 
come not in the capacity of a priest, not as one who is in 
any way superior to any single individual amongst you, 
but as a man amongst men and women, anxious to do my 
part, whatever that part may be, hoping to enter into your 
sympathies, to feel with you, to think with you, to live 
with you, and see if I cannot prove of some service to this 
congregation, and aid every member of it in raising their 
soul towards God. I shall preach to you Sunday after 
Sunday what I believe to be the truth of God. 1 do not 
profess that I know the whole truth of God. I would not 
be so arrogant as to make any such assertion, for we 
know that no one possesses the whole truth, but that to 
each one of us some portion has been committed, and 
such portion as I may hold I am anxious to preach to 
you—anxious because | feel surging within me the thought 
that what I believe to be true is a great and saving power, 
and may be of service to many of my fellow-men. I 
should not come to preach to you Sunday after Sunday 
unless I had something worth preaching, some glorious 
message which had been delivered to me as it has been 
delivered to thousands, which may be a help to those who 
listen. To me it seems that God is revealing Himself 
constantly—that he has not ceased to reveal Himself at 
any particular epoch in the world’s history, but that He is 
speaking as much to you and to me to-day as He ever did 
to people centuries ago. And so I come to you bound by 
no absolute doctrine, as Mr. Holland has said, but pre- 
pared to preach to you what I believe to be the truth of 
God, and I trust I shall be able to speak the word with 
living power. And I come into your midst to take my 
part amongst those who are doing a good, and charitable, 
and Christian work. So I take my stand by my friend, 
Mr. Leyland, and by all the ministers in the district, and 
am ready to do my part to help forward the cause which 
is so dear to every one of us, while I am also ready to 
stand by you in every effort which you may make for a 
good purpose, as I should like you to stand by me in 
whatever efforts I may make in the same direction. Then 
I come, in the third place, to be a friend to you. I want 
to be a friend to you; I want you to treat me as one—not 
as a man from whom you are to stand off in any way, but I 
wish you to come and give me your confidences, and if I 
can be of service to you, in any way I possibly can, I shall 
only be too happy. I come asa young man. Your con- 
gregation is composed of young and old. To the young I 
shall look for support, to cluster around me and sustain 
me in my endeavours, and to the old I shall look that they 
may pardon whatever failures I may make, that they may 
consider that I am fresh from college life, that they may 
make allowances for whatever shortcomings I have, so 
that we may be all bound together by the closest ties of 
human brotherhood, whether you be young or old, rich or 
poor. Itis in this spirit that I come to you, and I pray 
that our fellowship may be a living fellowship, in which we 
may all be united by the closest ties. As Mr. Holland 
has aptly said, the minister cannot work and stand alone; 
his efforts must assuredly fail unless his congregation are 
willing and anxious to stand by him. The responsibility 
rests upon us both. I am readyto take my share, you 
must take yours. I look to you for co-operation in every 
section of our common work. Dreaming of the future will 
do us little good, but the time of our labour is at hand. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

The dedicatory prayer having been offered by Mr. WM. 
OATES, and the hymn, “Thou only living, only true,” 
having been sung, 

The Rey. Professor CARPENTER, M.A., gave the charge 
to the minister, in the course of which he said: To some, 
indeed, it seems a matter of astonishment that any think- 
ing man should devote his life to the Christian ministry. 
In view of the shocks which theology has repeatedly 
sustained, who, it is asked, will throw himself away in 
supporting an edifice whose foundations are so frail? As 
the entrenchments of free thought advance, the outwork 
of faith, we are warned, once lost, we are lost for ever; 
and the capture of her citadel is but a work of time. And 
this wonder would not, indeed, be wholly unreasonable, 
if it were needful for the minister of God to become 
responsible for all that has been said about Him, whether 
in the Bible or out of it; if he must pledge himself to think 
of Him after the fashion of Moses and Paul; if he must 
settle the procession of the Son and of the Spirit with ‘ 
the Bishops of Nicea and Constantinople, or determine 
the mysteries of the incarnation with the so-called 
Athanasian Creed. You, however, take upon yourself no 
obligation save that of faithfulness to the truth as you see 
it. But it will be your duty to train yourself to the widest 
and the clearest vision. You will be in the midst of 
many who will not always see eye toeye with you. There 
are some who will not affirm, though perhaps they will 
not {deny, the truths which seem to you most precious; 
there are others who will maintain that they are after all 
but partial, or the least important, truths. I know that 
you will pardon me if I beseech you to let your attitude on’ 
either hand be one of sympathy and respect, rather than 
that of scorn or of defiance. Some of us find it easier to 
be gentle with the newer modes of disbelief, and some are 
tenderer to the older pieties. Some of us are impatient 
that the question should even be asked, “Is life worth 
living?” while the world is full of wrongs that must be 
righted, and of sores and sufferings that must be healed; 
while others are stirred to indignation if the wrath of God 
be proclaimed upon a fallen humanity, instead of His love 
in leading us up step by step to the fulness of the stature 
of the perfect man. Among the conflicts of opinion you 
will take your stand, I know, with a firm and fearless 

Yet permit me to counsel you to be less anxious 
or an intellectual than for a moral and spiritual justifica- 
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tion of your trusts. Be less anxious to confute by argu- 
ment than to quicken with sympathy; be sure that even 
error is but perverted truth; that no belief has ever taken 
strong hold upon the human mind which has not had its 
roots laid deep in human nature. We are too prone, I 
am persuaded—and your own words this day have shown 
that you too recognise the—danger to an intellectual arro- 
gance, which is one of the worst qualifications for the 
preacher. The remedy lies in a larger culture. Study 
the lines of our historic descent. In your classes and 
your pulpit ministrations when the great questions of 
Christian theology come under review, strive to draw forth 
the realities of experience out of which they grew. Use 
the lives of the saints and heroes of various communions 
to illustrate the best and truest thought, the sweetest 
goodness, the most loving piety, which each has produced. 
You will find that you will no longer stand outside other 
churches as their critic, you will be admitted to each in 
turn as a friend, and you and your people will take your 
place in the. great church of God in one fellowship of 
spirit-with all who work and pray for the coming of God’s 
kingdom upon earth. At the close of his charge Professor 
Carpenter said: I welcome you, then, into a ministry 
which can never be an easy going service. But you have 
looked its difficulties as far as you could in the face, and 
have made a deliberate choice, This day is this choice 
consummated between you and this congregation. The 
years which are coming may have for you discourage- 
ments and failures; they will assuredly have anxieties and 
cares. But this day brings you at once room for the 
exercise of your noblest powers, the promise of delights 
such as I believe in my very soul no other work can give. 
The love of friends will spring up to support you, the 
sympathy of fellow workers will sustain you, the force of 
high example and the sense of a high calling will inspire 
you. Somay your vows be fulfilled, and your labours 
abundantly blessed; and may the love of the All-Father be 
ever with you, to guide and quicken, to cheer, and to 
console. 
The Rev. J. C. STREET then gave the charge to the 
congregation, which he closed in these words: In the 
nature of things they must henceforward be associated 
together. Let it be such a union as would add to the 
spiritual strength of each. No doubt they would look to 
their minister to be a sharer of their joys—let them also 
enter into his. In their sorrows he would do-his best to 
be a ministering presence and a source of comfort; to 
him also sorrows and disappointments would come; let 
them make him feel how sincerely they share them and 
feel with him. He would be their mouthpiece and inter- 
preter, speaking many truths they all loved, and defending 
many causes which enlisted their sympathy. In so doing 
he might be brought into painful relations with men, be 
traduced, and slandered, and misrepresented ; at such 
times let him feel that his people are his friends, his 
defenders, his bulwark. If he is fortified by them he will 
not be overwhelmed by what others can do. Strong 
in their love he will be mighty for a noble ministry. 
In our free congregations there is a necessary and 
valued diversity of opinions. Not on any subject do we 
all see eye to eye. It would be their minister’s duty to 
respect their amplest freedom and to encourage them in 
their search for truth. But they must respect his freedom. 
They must not venture to lay any limits to his thoughts 
or to force into any creeds or formula his free spirit. If 
he is to speak worthily and helpfully he must speak freely. 
Out of a nature open to every divine and helpful influence 
from God and man he must speak to them. Let them 
not be disturbed if his thinkings sometimes carried ‘them 
into new regions and caused them to distrust many of the 
-conclusions they had previously reached. God’s prophet 
must be a free man. Otherwise he can-never be influenced 
by the free spirit which “bloweth where it listeth.” In 
honouring and respecting their minister they would be 
honouring and respecting themselves, and in helping him 
to do his work they would be helping themselves in all 
divine things. Between them, as the bond became closer 
and the sympathy more complete, there would grow up a 
fruitage of holiness which would cause the fullest joy. 
And now, in conclusion, you are going forth to your future. 
You have had a varied and historic past. Shall not your 
future be nobler still? The ministry this day commenced, 
amid gladness and congratulations, gives promise of a 
rich harvest in divine things. A great future lies before 
you. Your church will be the nursing mother of God’s 
free men ; its children will have a great heritage—friend- 
ships, religious ties ; community of souls will be a natural 
fruitage. You will be a people whose God is the Lord, 
minister and people going hand in hand. May the union 
this day completed be an enduring one, binding you 
together for richer for pooref, in sickness and health, for 
work and for worship, and may the blessed results of it 
be found amid the enduring realities of the eternal world. 
The Rev. C. J. STREET, the new minister, then entered 
the pulpit, announcing the hymn “ Father, we look up to 
Thee,” which was heartily sung by the large congrega- 
tion, and concluded with prayer and benediction. 


In the evening a tea party and public meeting was 
held, very largely attended, a report of which we are com- 
pelled to hold over a week. The inaugural services were 
held on Sunday last, when the chapel was_ beautifully 
decorated with harvest fruits and flowers, the harvest 
thanksgiving services being held in connection with the 
new settlement. In the morning there was a large con- 
gregation, and the Rev. Christopher J. Street preached 
his first sermon as minister in charge, from the words, 
‘Go, prophesy unto my people.” The Rev. J. C. Street 
conducted the devotional service. A special children’s 
service was held in the afternoon, the devotional service 
being conducted: by the Sunday school teachers, and 
addresses being delivered by the Revs. J. C. Street and 
C. J. Street, M.A. At the evening service the chapel was 


crowded, and an eloquent sermon was preached by the 


Rev. James C, Street on the words, “Seedtime and 
harvest so long as the sun and moon endure,” and “The 
reapers are the angels.” The Rey. Christopher-J. Street 
conducted the devotional service. Large collections were 
realised in the course of the day 
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BARNARD CASTLE FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


THE thirty-fifth anniversary services of this church were 
held on Sunday, the 21st September. Two excellent dis- 
courses were preached by the Rev. A. Payne, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, toattentiveand appreciative congregations. 
On the 22nd (Monday) the anniversary tea-meeting was 
held in the school-room of the church, at which there was 
| a goodly muster of the friends of the congregation. The 
after-meeting was presided over by the Rev. W. J. Taylor, 
and among those present were the Rev. A Payne, the Rev. 
William Stoddart, B.A., of Stockton-on-Tees, the Rev. 
Joseph Lee, Mr. Thomas Turner, and Mr. Geo. Lucas. 
The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his address, reminded 
his hearers that it was now fifteen months since he came 


jamong them. At that time they had been without a 


minister for some twelve months, and, as they would 
remember, their church register was somewhat imperfect. 
It became his business to get the church register com- 
pleted. Some score of persons were then added, and 
their subscription list was doubled, while in July last 
some seven others were entered upon the church roll. 
During last winter a number of lectures had been de- 
livered, by the announcement of which strangers had 
been brought to the church, but the success of which had 
varied in consequence of the severity of the protracted 
winter season. Referring to the social meetings which 
he trusted they would hold during the coming winter 
evenings, he alluded to the services rendered in raising 
funds for the furtherance of that object by Mr. Thomas 
Turner and his family, Mr. W. S. Lee, of Saltburn, and 
others. In June last they lost, with regret, the services of 
the lady who had so well and faithfully presided at the 
harmonium for several years, but he hoped that circum- 
stances would yet admit of their seeing her again in her 
old place. Meanwhile they had not been left unprovided 
for; and he was sure that when he acknowledged the 
kindness of Master Tom Watson in giving them his 
services, and wished him every success in the classes to 
which he was going at Edinburgh, he was expressing 
sentiments in which they would all join. The Chairman 
then concluded by exhorting the members of the church 
to co-operate with the Church Committee they had recently 
elected in every effort they might make conducive to the 
growth and advancement of their church life and work. 

The vote of thanks to the Rev. A. Payne, for his services 
on the Sunday, was moved by the Rev. J. LEE, and 
seconded by Mr. J, BAKER. 

The Rev. A. PAYNE, in responding, said: When they 
attached themselves to the church, and became regular 
attenders of its services, they pledged themselves more or 
less to the object for which the church stands. What did 
the church stand for? It stood for two things. It stood, 
first of all, fora certain kind of theology, a certain form 
of truth. They had a theology, and they had a religion, 
and a religion which was more valuable than their the- 
ology. The church stood for this theology, more or less. 
They met in that place for the sake of that which dis- 
tinguished them from their fellow-Christians; but they 
did not hold their truths for what they were, but for what 
they did. They had taken them to their hearts for time 
and for eternity because they believed they were just the 
views which did most honour to Almighty God. Did 
they not feel that the truth was valuable to them, because 
it had a peculiar power upon them to exalt their aspira- 
tions, and to elevate and make them value divine things ? 
And they valued them becatse they believed they were 
good for their fellow-men. The church stood, also, in 
the second place, for a higher bbject than any mere 
theology—religion. ‘There was their town, with four or 
five thousand people, with their homes, representing 
clusters of immortal souls. They knew how, in those 
homes, the constant strivings, cares, and toils took up the 
time of life. They knew also that because they believed 
in God and loved Him, and because they believed in their 
fellow-men and loved them, they had banded themselves 
together. From their various homes they had come into 
a single home, a single family, having common sympathies, 
sins, hopes. For them the church stood for the commu- 
nion of saints. ‘They were all called by God to work for 
Him as they would in eternity; here to enter into each 
others’ hopes and fears, for the Church is for this religion. 
This object of the Church should always be kept before 
them. It was well to go to listen to theses on God, man, 
duty; but they should remember that listening to these 
truths and the doctrines they received must be for 
the feeding of the life of their soul. As they grew 
older they should feel within them the quiet, steady 
development of the divine life. At last that would be the 
only possession they would care for. From year to year 
they would feel the growth of this higher life in them. 
But they did not want this religion for themselves alone. 
They desired to grow in the graces of the religious life 
that from them their influence might go to bless and save 
their fellowmen. (Applause.) 

The Rev. WM. STODDART, B.A., in addressing the 
meeting, said :—Just now there is a great hubbub con- 
cerning secularism in some of our churches. Secu- 
larists are attracted to us by the reasonableness of our 
teaching, but if they remain secularists under our 
preaching, there must be some fault in our doctrine. 
Some people advocate a policy of excommunication; they 
would turn the secularists out of our churches and keep 
them out by giving them the cold shoulder. I would 
advocate the opposite policy. Let us invite them into 
our churches with a warm heart, for we are not sent to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Our mission 
is to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, even to those 
who are wandering in the deserts of Atheism and Ames 
ticism. I do not, however, say that secularists sh be 
admitted as members of our churches until they have 
become firm believers in God and shown their faith by 
earnest work in the cause of truth and righteousness. 
The fault lies in our system of church government. Our 
churches must be rer organisations, a te 
societies, requiring a money payment for member- 
ship. 1 en fe faseaceeael ictice among the 
Congregationalists, with whom I was. 
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| that is, let every person desirous of becoming a member 
of the chureh be proposed at a church meeting, by some 
member who can testify to his moral and religious 
character, and at the next monthly meeting let him be 
voted in by a majority of the members present. Even in 
a secular society, as a political club, this regulation is 
carried out. By adopting this plan we should prevent 
secularists from secularising our churches. By all means 
let us keep secularists from gaining possession of our 
churches, but never let us discourage them from attending 
the services. It is the only place where they can come 
and get a little food to satisfy the hunger of their souls, 
and God knows they have need of it, and to give them the 
cold shoulder would be cruel and un-Christ-like. My 
advice is, let us invite them into our churches and try to 
warm their cold hearts, by preaching to the heart as well 
as the head. Let us put more of the fire of emotion in our 
sermons. We are too afraid of sensationalism. Cold 
intellectualism has dried up many of our churches. Let 
us have intellect but also emotion. Let us have morality 
by all means, but let us not suppose that religion is a 
mere code of morals. Let the reason be cultivated, but 
faith much more. (Hear, hear.) Let us be rational, but 
aspire to be spiritual. Let us have a spiritual ch on 
a rational basis. (Applause.) 

Mr. GEO. LucAS then addressed the meeting, and in 
the course of his remarks said he had known the growth 
of that congregation for more than a quarter of a century. 
He saw friends there who reminded him of other days— 
days in which they did not stand upon a platform like 
that on which they now stood. They were then Primitive 
Methodists, meeting in anupper room. He was reminded 
of the first visit he made to Barnard Castle. He knew 
the sermon he preached. None of them would remember 
the sermon he ventured to guess. He would tell them 
the subject. It was, “The True Idea of a Christian 
Church.” He thought he had then a sort of mission to 
talk to people about building up Christian churches. He 
thought the general idea of the sermon was this—that the 
Christian Church should endeavour to concentrate in itself 
all those social, intellectual, moral, and religious exercises, 
organisations, or operations that would engage all classes 
of people that were likely to get to that place of worship. 
Hence he had a sort of programme which found work for 
everybody, and employed various means to bring the 
people in. Something like this they might occupy them- 
selves in doing next winter, and so bring all their talents 
to bear. This building (and the other which they came 
out of) was dedicated to God and to to seek and 
save the lost. While walking in the woods that day he 
had not objected to sit and hear a stripling, asfhe was 
then, talk about the true idea of a Christian Church, and 
he thought that he had a word still to say to them—* Be 
faithful unto death.” AH who had gone away from them 
were with them now—with them in the helpful a they 
left behind them. They could not doa better thing than 
revere the memory of the departed, tread in their foot- 
steps, and seek as they did to bless others. ‘ - 

A vote of thanks to the ladies for the tea was then 
moved by Mr. THos. TURNER in a humorous speech, 
and carried unanimously.—The proceedings during the 
evening were enlivened by selections of vocal and instru- 
mental music, in which Mrs. Medex, Miss Turner, Miss 
Racher, and Messrs. Thos. Turner, R. Racher, and T. 
Watson took part.—Votes of thanks for the music and to 
the Chairman brought to a close a pleasant and successful 
meeting. ; a? 


ACCRINGTON : INDUCTION OF THE REY. — 
JOSEPH HARRISON. onitiele ? 

ON Wednesday last the induction of Mr. Joseph Harrison 

took place as minister of the Unitarian jaa Church 

at Accrington. There was a very good attendance. 


Among those present were the Revs. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S.; 
J. E. Odgers, M.A.; C. J. Street, M.A.; Henry : 
Lazenby, C. H. Osler, G. Ride, Messrs, Fraser and 

(fellow-students of Mr. Harrison), and numerous frie 


A. 


from the neighbouring congregations. The 
very tastefully decorated with flowers. The devotional 
service was impressively conducted by the Rev. D. Walms- 
ley, B.A., of Bury; the charge to the minister was a, 
by the Rev. J. Black, M.A., missionary tutor of the ne 
Missionary Board (of which Mr. Harrison was a eer 
and the address to the congregation by the Rey. W. 
Gaskell, M.A., principal of the board. Both the addresses 
were excellent, and were listened to with deep interest. 
Mr. Edmund Mills then gave Mr. Harrison a hearty 
welcome on behalf of the congregation, who had been — 
unanimous in the selection of their new minister; 7 
Rev. W. Matthews, of Colne (in the regretted - oficw 
the Rev. T. Leyland, through illness), gave a welcom 
behalf of the ministers of the district, to which Mr. 
replied as follows:— ‘ 
My dear friends, whatever misgivings I had a fe 
ago, when I received your formal invitation to bec 
minister of this church, have been entirely banishe 
cordial reception you have given me; and it is’ 
pleasure that I now rise to accept I 
invitation. ~-The little I have seen of you 
to convince me that a great and 
here; and to-day you have made me feel th 
labours among you I shall have an earnest little ban 
co-workers, Friends, I cannot but look upon th 
a very important one, 
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not only in my g 
yours also, as a Christian Church. I am fully 


at responsibility I am entering upon, and It 
cs) cucene a 
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and clothe mv with the new. A creed would prevent 
this; it would grind many-sided truth down to one flat 
surface. I rejoice, then, that you have left me theologically 
free; but by freeeom I do not understand absence of belief 
or licence to believe whatever I choose. I have definite con- 
victions, and these from time to time we shall discuss. I am 
free only to speak the truth that has been revealed to me, 
free only to examine carefully the ground of our faith/'and 
according to the light of reason and conscience to give it 
utterance. Inthe presence of my Creator I dare do no 
other than this. In all this I shall endeavour to fit my- 
self by careful study, by communing with my own self and 


the great ones of the past, for 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


I have faith in truth, my friends I believe we have 
sufficient to shed gleams of brightness along our earthly 
way, sufficient to fill our hearts with love, to quicken our 
consciences and help us to discharge our duty, to make us 
more manly, more God-like. I thank you for the welcome 
you have given me, I thank my brother ministers in the 
district for their kindly greeting, and I trust that I may be 
found working heartily with them in our great cause. I 
look forward with pleasure to their sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, and I shall ever deem it a privilege to unite with 
them in all good and true work. I thank my two honoured 
friends, whom I shall still delight to call my tutors, for 
their words of exhortation and encouragement. May the 
lessons we have learnt from them serve to inspire us with 
a a longing after the kingdom of God on this fair 
earth. 


In the evening a public meeting was held, over which 
J. Duckworth, Esq., ex-Mayor of Bury, presided. a report 
of which we reserve till next week. The whole proceed- 
ings were of the heartiest character. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey. William Bennet, of 
Paisley, has received and accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the Heywood congregation to be their minister. 

P ACCRINGTON Discussion CLAss.—The discussion class which 
holds its meetings at the Bay Horse Assembly-rooms, Church- 
street, opened its winter session on Sunday evening, when the 
Rey. Abel Buckley (Unitarian), Elland, delivered a discourse on 
“The present and future position of the orthodox church,” 
There was a good attendance, about 100 persons being present, 
including visitors from Haslingden, Church, Oswaldtwistle, and 
Clayton-le-Moors. Mr. Buckley spoke for about 45 minutes. 
He thought that the orthodox church in the future would discard 

_ all the old doctrines to which he had alluded to, and then 

__ he was of opinion that the world would be all the better for it.— 

_ An animated discussion followed, which was adjourned. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Buckley for his visit and his lecture. 

ABERDARE.—The English Unitarian congregation held their 
annual tea party on Thursday last, in the chapel, which had been 

nicely decorated for the occasion by the young ladies of the 
congregation. The attendance was fair, though far less numerous 

* than on previous occasions, a circumstance attributable to the 

depression of trade. In the evening a selection of music was 
__-very creditably gone through by the choir, assisted by a few 
i __ Addresses were delivered by the Rev. E. W., Lloyd, 
Cwmbach; Rev. ‘cao Hale; and Mr. T. Phillips. 4 The 
proceedings were altogether pleasant and enjoyable, and the 
audience dispersed with evident marks of satisfaction. The 

Rey. J. Joseph George presided. ‘ 

__ ABERDEEN.—A harvest festival was celebrated, for the first 
time, in the atl Paige Church, on Sunday September 28th, 
which was beautifully decorated with corn, fruit, and flowers. 


Unf , after three weeks of glorious weather, the Sunday 
ee ing OER Nevertheless, there was a good congregation of 
9 u ides a number of scholars, at the morning service. 


Mr. George Walters, the minister, gave an address on ‘‘Seed-time 
and Harvest.” Service was held in the Church, at which there 
was a very full attendance of scholars, and a good number of 
. adults. At the close of the service, the flowers and fruit were 
distributed amongst the young folk. 
, CHELMSFORD: UNITARIAN CHAPEL, LEGG-STREET.—On 
Wednesday evening, eg re 24th, the first social meeting of 
winter season was held—the Rey. W. A. Pope presiding— 
; _ when book prizes were given to three of the scholars for the best 
~ | who 
also 


essay on ‘“‘The Prodigal Son.” Bound copies of 

a | Stories” were also awarded to several of the children 
or recited. A sketching competition by the juveniles 
proved a feature of the programme, to which some of the 
ion contributed by song, reading, and addresses. There 
attendance, and the meeting concluded by the singing 

iest, breathe an evening blessing.” All the prizes were 
furnished by ‘Miss Rutt, of Ipswich, and Mrs. Lister, of 
n, both of these ladies having shown much interest in the 
nent here. Recently the annual outing of the members 
z ga at Galleywood. Cricket, and other games 
ed, party returning home in the evening, after 
a substantial tea in the large barn of Mr. G. 
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the 

LaNe CHAPEL, FartswortH.—The annual sermons on 

behalf of this chapel were preached on Sunday last, in the 

: ng and evening, by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., of 

In the afternoon, the Rev. J. G. Slater, of Middleton, 

ered an address to scholars, parents and friends. There 

_good display of flowers on the communion, The services 
ittended, and the collections realised £12. 2s. 4d. 

NEAR BrisTtoL.—Our friends at Frenchay, have 

_ Col eee time of it. On 

ld, 


Mr. Daniel Whitchurch, 


lerully 


het, rt 


evening at liberty, offered to lecture before the Secular Society in 
Leeds, on ‘‘If Science, Religion also.” This offer was accepted 
and the lecture duly advertised. About 400 gentlemen and a 
few ladies assembled. After the singing of a hymn, enforcing 

erseverence, and the reading of a leading article from a 

Yottingham paper on ‘‘Paine and Voltaire,’’ by the Chairman, 
Mr. Wooller occupied an hour in showing that science is based 
on the knowing faculties, and religion on the moral and spiritual 
faculties, urging that all objections brought against religion 
were also objections against science. After the lecture, questions 
and speeches, and responses from the lecturer, occupied another 
hour. The utmost goodwill and cordiality prevailed. 

LEEDS: HvuUNsLET.—On Sunday and Monday last, the 
anniversary of the Band of Hope was held. On Sunday after- 
noon a sermon was preached by the Rev. Geo. Wooller, of 
Keighley, to a large congregation, from the words: ‘‘Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life,” Prov. 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


* no inconsistency, no want of stability, to cast off the old ) 


iv. 23. The'children sang special pieces, accompanied by a | 


powerful harmonium, a flute and a violin. On the Monday even- 


ing a tea meeting was held, after which the children sang and | 


recited. Speeches were made by the Chairman, Mr. Stansfield, | 


Mr. Clay, and the Revs. M. S. Dunbar, and Geo. Wooller. 

LIVERPOOL: HAMILTON Roap.—The Social Union con- 
nected with this Church opened its session for 1879-80 on 
Tuesday evening, when a very successful soirée was held in the 
Primitive Methodist Schoolroom, Everton Road, which was 
hired for the occasion, through want of convenient accommoda- 
tion at the Church itself. After a well-provided tea, to which a 
large number sat down, an entertainment was given under the 
 curpea of the Rey. S. Fletcher Williams; and the several 
adies and gentlemen who took part in it acquitted themselves in 
a manner which received the frequent applause of the audience. 
They were Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Coulson, Mrs. Houghton, Mrs. Knott, 
Mrs. Winter, the Misses Holden, Mr. G. Winter, Mr. H. Smith, 
Mr. Wright, Mr. J. Birkett, Mr. H. Pringle, and Mr. Knott. 
At the close of the programme the usual votes of thanks were 
heartily passed, and a pleasant gathering was brought to an end 
by the singing of the National Anthem. 


PRESCOT: ATHERTON-STREET CHAPEL.—On Saturday last 
the Sunday scholars with their teachers and other friends, were 
entertained by Miss Rawlins in the grounds of Brook House, 
Rainhill. Though the sky was overcast and gloomy the weather 
did not prevent out-door enjoyment, and after a substantial tea in 
the schoolroom, and the distribution of fruit by Mrs. Washington 
Rawlins, the party returned home much gratified with their 
excursion. 


STAND.—The annual choir sermons were preached last Sunday, 
Sept. 28th, in the morning by the Rev. W. C. Squier, in the even- 
ing by the Rev. J. Moore. The weather was most unfavourable, 
heavy rain falling the whole day. Nevertheless, the congregations 
were tolerably large, and the collections amounted to 4.2 7s. 8d. 


SOUTHAMPTON: CHURCH OF THE SAviouR.—By the 
generosity of a member of the above church, the Rev. D. Amos 
has been presented with a handsome pulpit robe. 

BIRMINGHAM.—We are pleased to notice that the Town 
Council have decided on requesting the present Mayor (Jesse 
Collings Esq.,) an old and much respected member of our body, 
to be Mayor of Birmingham a second year. Mr. Collings 
presided on September 29th, at a lecture delivered at the Town 
Hall by the Rev. D. J. Hamer, of Wolverhampton, on ‘‘John 
Milton,” in aid of the funds of the Legge-street Sunday schools 
(Congregational), and made some excellent remarks. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
ScHoor Society held its third meeting at South Shields on 
Thursday, Sept. 25. A good number of friends from Newcastle 
and Sunderland were present. After tea Mr. C. Palmer pre- 
sided. The visitors’ report was given by the Rev. R. Cowley 
Smith, who said he had inspected the schools at Newcastle and 
Sunderland ; at the former there were over 90 scholars present, 
with a very efficient band of teachers. At Sunderland the classes 
were conducted with order, but the school was not so large, there 
being 41 scholars present on the occasion of his visit, the minister 
presiding over a senior class as at Newcastle. At Shields their 
school had considerably increased, the lowest number present 
during the quarter had been 45, the highest 80, Their chief 
difficulty was the small number of teachers. After a vote of 
thanks had been paid to Mr. Smith, the chairman called upon 
the Rev. Wm. Elliott, of Sunderland, to read a paper on ‘‘ What 
to teach.” We should not, he said, be anxious to argue with 
children, we should rather give them our own convictions, nor 
should we deal with doubts. Doubts would come soon enough, 
and to deal with doubts in instruction would be to endanger the 
lessons imparted, | Just as the schoolmaster teaches the essence 
of astronomy as a “‘ fact,” not a doubt, so should we teach our 
Sunday scholars the ‘‘ facts” of theology. Doubts would come 
soon enough. The chairman having invited discussion, the Revs. 
Alfred Payne and R.-C, Smith, Messrs. Slater, Kay, Lambelle, 
Hornby, Manning, Fothergill, &c., expressed their views on the 
several points raised, to which Mr. Elliott replied. A most 
hearty vote of thanks was also accorded to him, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman closed’ a very instructive and pleasant 
meeting, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ErratumM.—In Mr. R. D. Darbishire’s letter last week in the 
eighth line, for ‘‘ important substitute,” read ‘‘ unfortunate substitute.” 


A MAartyr.—Several correspondents send us critiques on the 
letter we inserted last week, obviously misunderstanding the dry humour 
with which the writer, under the guise of ‘‘A Martyr” who is not per- 
mitted to exclude old school people, wished to show the impropriety of any 
attempt to exclude new school people, as it seems some of the old school 
people actually wish to do. 


, THE WEST RIDING COMMITTEE AND THE 
DONCASTER CASE. 

To the Editors.—I have been hoping that the libel on the 
West Riding Mission Committee wont be allowed to die a 
natural death. If half that has been written of us be true, we 
must be a set of knaves or fools; knaves, to use for the encourage- 
ment of secularism moneys entrusted to us for a Unitarian 
Mission; fools, if we are so misappropriating the funds without 


kn what we are about. Against such charges I for one do 
pres, Keeuwal to justify myself. 


of me — last letter to 
few words o Pabetie. 
a prominent place toa short 


e secularism,” 
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we take it for granted that one professing himself a minister of 
religion will do, but a totally different thing—that he would 
** discourage the secularistic party from joining;” and that there 
may be no mistake about his meaning he thus explains himself; 


** If persons had expressed their wish to join us, and still profess 
their secularistic opinions, my discouragement would have con- 
sisted” not, be it remarked, in simply preaching against 
secularism and maintaining a religious worship, but ‘‘in urging 
them not to do so as organic members, for the sake of the con- 
gregational welfare, and for the sake of principles and con- 
sistency.” (Letter to Zhe Jnquirer, Aug. 30). For the same 
reason all Trinitarians ought to be ‘‘ discouraged,” and virtually 
a Unitarian profession of faith exacted as a condition of member- 
ship. Now, sirs, many, I am sorry to say, will be found to 
agree with Mr. Smith, and I do not complain if we are censured 
on this ground—that we have refused to support at one of our 
Presbyterian churches a minister who professed his intention of 
urging persons holding secularistic opinions not to join the con- 
gregation. The indictment is a true one, and I for one willingly 
plead guilty toit. But I would ask two things of those who join 


in the accusation, first, to drop the ridiculous libel about our 
giving our support to secularism, and secondly, to give up 
henceforth the talk about our freedom, and the applauding 
such sentiments as ‘‘the unstinted welcome which we offer 
to all who join us, whatever their theological opinions.” 

Leeds, CHAS. HARGROVE, 
AND 


DONCASTER CONGREGATION SECULARISM. 


To the Editors.—Although fully agreeing with your general 
policy of non-interference in those matters which properly belong 
to the settlement of each congregation, yet, as secretary of the 
above congregation, I feel emboldened to ask for space in your 
columns whilst I strive to place before your readers the religious 
attitude assumed by the Doncaster congregation. I use the word 
‘* religious ” advisedly, since we, as a congregation, have been 
distinctly charged with being an irreligious and secularistic body, 
One would imagine that a body of organised secularists of the 
extreme Bradlaugh type had recently come into our little chapel 
here, and had so completely swamped the older and more con- 
servative members that they were fain to implore the interference 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in order to set matters right. 
Your correspondent ‘‘N. S,” last week, seems to be labourin 
under such an impression, for he says, ‘‘I am at a loss to fin 
out why our Doncaster friends permitted this.” Seeing, then, 
that the charge has gone forth to the world that for our regular 
religious services have been substituted secular lectures, that the 
chapel has been the arena of debate, it may be well to let the 
public know our position. 

Our trust, then, being an open and thoroughly liberal one, 
we have simply carried out the spirit and intention of the founders. 
‘* The principle of the English Presbyterians,” to use the words 
of Lord Macaulay, when speaking on the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill, ‘‘ was to have no confession of faith and no form of prayer, 
Their trust-deeds contained no accurate theological definitions. 
Non-subscription was, in truth, the very bond which held them 
together.” There is only one brief theological clause to be 
found in our trust-deed, which runs as follows: ‘* A Dissenting 
Meeting-house for the worship of God.” Now, sir, I think that 
from this brief reference to theology we may safely infer that our 
Presbyterian forefathers intended to make their trusts pretty 
inclusive. Having themselves suffered from the hard theological 
definitions of the church from which they seceded, they were of 
course most anxious not to sin in the same direction. I see the 
Inquirer of the 20th inst. undertakes to tell us how far these trusts 
are ‘‘open,” and when they become exclusive. Itsays: ‘‘ They 
are ‘open’ only in regard to the dogmatic differences that exist 
among professing Christians and Theists.” Now, although we, 
as a congregation, have never gone beyond the liberty included 
in this quotation, yet I think that it is not for anyone to authori- 
tatively state in our day how far these trusis are ‘‘ open ” and 
when they are exclusive. The grand principle which underlies 
most of our old Presbyterian trust-deeds is that of religious 
liberty. Whatever else we may disagree about, there is no mis- 
taking this. I do not suppose that they ever thought that their 
chapel property would be occupied by men who differed from 
them on what they regarded as important theological doctrines, 
as their successors did; but, however, their trust-deeds evidently 
indicate that they were prepared to trust posterity. 

How far, then, has this broad and liberal trust, left us by our 
Unitarian forefathers, been abused by the Doncaster congregation ? 
The /nguirer insinuates that the chapel has been turned into a 
‘*Secular Hallof Science,” and that the grossest ‘form ofmaterial- 
istic atheism” has been taught therein. I de not know what 
means that journal may have of getting authentic information 
respecting the doings of our congregation, but it appears to me 
that it is both ill-advised and badly informed, At any rate, not 
one of the properly accredited officials has been communicated 
with, although one of them has been a member of the congre- 
gation for over a quarter of a century. 


The members of the Doncaster Unitarian Church are not a 
body of secularists, that is, in the usual sense in which the term 
secularists is understood. As I have before said, to judge from 
the gross misrepresentations lately indulged in, one would almost 
imagine that the Old Dissenting Meeting House at Doncaster 
had recently been taken possession of by a body of ardent 
followers of Charles Bradlaugh or G. J. Holyoake. But, although 
the members of the congregation are not secularists yet, perhaps 
they may fairly be denominatedas ‘‘advanced” intheir sympathies. 
By this I mean that they feel inclined to base religion more upon 
the duties we owe one to another than upon the correctness of 
one’s theology. We do not think that our salvation necessarily 
depends upon the acceptance even of Unitarianism. We are, 
however, drawn into this little Unitarian church because we find 
that, on the whole, it meets our religious wants. Repelled, as 
most of us have been, by the irrational presentation of religion 
by the orthodox, we have turned in disgust from that presentation 
and gone in search of a religion which shall satisfy the emotions 
without outraging the intellect. We want no more liberty than 
that granted to us by the noble legacy of our Presbyterian fore~ 
fathers. The spirit of our liberal charter we have never strained 
nor abused. o charge the members of a congregation with 
turning the chapel into a mere lecture hall, who have recently 
procured Dr. Martineau’s new hymn book for the regular service, 
is most certainly a calumny. Had we worked to ignore or 
undermine the devotional part of the service do you think that 
we should have acted in this manner ? 

Doncaster being a Conservative centre, both in a political and 
religious sense, our liberal cause here has to labour under great 
disadvan Our little chapel is a standing protest against the 
rankest ious bigotry. The odium theologtcum is made to do 
duty with a ve ce at Doncaster. This being the case, we 
did hope to have been spared from the same spirit on the part of 
those belonging to the same household of faith. Here a mere 
handful of men have kept their chapel open, and laboured in 
season and out of season to the truths of a nobler and more 
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COMING WEEK. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


On Sunday, annual sermons, at 


10 45 and 6 30, by the Rev. Chas. Wellbeloved. 
LLWYN-RHYD-OWEN.—On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, opening of the new chapel. Preachers, Revs. 


Dr. Vance Smith and D. L, Evans, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday at to 30, 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell will preach, and in the evening, 
at 6 30, Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 

MIDDLETQN.—On Saturday, welcome meeting, to the 
Rev. J. G. Slater. 

NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On Monday and 
‘Tuesday, annual meeting, at Nottingham, 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM UNITA- 
RIAN ASSOCIATION.—On Sunday, annual sermons 
at the Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
by the Rev, J. Page Hopps. 

SALE,—On Sunday, anniversary services, The Rey. 
H, E. Dowson, B.A., will preach morning and evening. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, morning and evening» 

_ the Rev. Dendy Agate will preach, 


By eerie: UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC, 1880. 
CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be sent at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon- 
street, Manchester. 


ROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 

day next, Oct, 5th, the Rev. WM. GASKELL, 
M.A., will preach in the morning on ‘The Social 
Element in Duty,” and the Rev. S.A. STEINTHAL in 
the evening, on“ A Religious View of Social Science.” 
Service at 10 30 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. 


Gate UNITARIAN CHURCH.— 

ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, Sunday, October 
sth, 1879. ‘The Rev. H. E. DOWSON, of Gee Cross. 
Services : Morning, ro 45, ‘The Church and the World.” 
Evening, 6 30, ‘‘ Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” Collec- 
tions in aid of the Building Fund. 


SCARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 
_CHURCH.—Sunday, Oct. sth, Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. Morning (10 45), “ Remembered and 
Forgotten Words of Christ.” The Communion Service. 
Evening (7 0), ‘‘ Theodore Parker: III. The Discourse 
of Matters Pertaining to Religion.” 


isl UDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM- 

STREET CHURCH.—ANNIVERSARY SER- 
MONS, Sunday, October sth. Morning, at 10 45; 
evening, at 630. Preacher, the Rev. CHARLES H. 
WELLBELOVED, of York. Augmented choir, and 
orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBY- 
TERIAN & UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
‘The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Nottingham, 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 6th and 7th 

Monday evening, at 7 o’clock, CONFERENCE in 
the High Pavement Infant School. PAPER by HER- 
thd NEW, Esgq., on “ Outlook and Inlook,” at 8 
o'clock. 

ert ir am., MEETING OF MINISTERS 
AND DELEGATES, at the High Pavement Chapel. 

At 12 o'clock, SERVICE in the Chapel, conducted b 
Rey. G. KNIGHT; SERMON by Rey. R. LAIR 

LIER, D.D. 

At 2 p.m., COLLATION at the George Hotel. 

At Jae PUBLIC MEETINGat the George Hotel. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS by the Rev. R. A. ARM- 
STRONG, B.A. 


(C)PENING OF THE LWYN-RHYD- 
OWEN NEW CHAPEL, CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE.—The QUARTERLY MEETINGS of South 
Wales Unitarians will be held at the above Chapel, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 6th and gth of October. 

Revs. Dr. VANCE SMITH and D. L. EVANS, B.A., 
will Preach at 10 o'clock on Thursday morning. Collec- 
tions will be made at all the Services. 

As there is still wanting about £150 in order to open 
the Chapel free of debt, an urgent appeal is now made for 
further Subscriptions, which will be thankfully received 
hy the Treasurer, J. Jones, Esq., solicitor, Llandyssul, 
South Wales. 


HURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, 

SOUTHAMPTON.—tThe members of the above 

place of worship, being desirous to clean and beautify 

their Church, and restore the organ, make an earnest 

APPEAL to the Unitarian public for subscriptions to aid 
them in this effort. 

A BAZAAR will be held in the town of Southampton 
oo the 8th and gth days of October, and we shall feel 
deeply grateful to those friends who are interested in the 
spread of liberal Christianity in the South of England if 
they will help us either by a gift of money or articles for 
the Bazaar Stalls. 

All intended Gifts may be sent to the Rev. D. Amos, 
and will be thankfully acknowledged. 

REV. D. AMOS, 
The Polygon, Southampton. 


IBLE REVISION.—FOURTH 
ADVERTISEMENT, 

As the Revision of the Bible is now approaching com- 
pletion, it has been suggested that it is a fitting occasion 
for the Unitarian body to make to the Rev. Dr. VANCE 
SMITH a pecuniary gift by way of a substantial recog- 
nition of his services in the New Testament Revision. 
Mr. James Hopgood, of Clapham Common, London, 
S.W., has consented to act as treasurer. The following 
sums haye been already subscribed :— 


Sept. 12, 1879. 


; ea: 
Amonant advertised in first advertisement *... 235 5 0 
Do. do. second do, - 185 17.0 
Do. do. third do. Tet Oe ae 

» AMOUNTS SINCE RECEIVED—Vuz.: 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld ......6.05s60+e+e0002-420 0 0 
Baty OOD ATG Y gk ie ts eurscOhs os caeetes, 20 0 0 
Wer. speest, EMME. oo archi ssssSesstotesels X00 0 
REP. POI DACOUS FANT Ca oe ov acs ots be 10 9 oO 
ie. Wlfved Paget iyi. 5 ins ee Snsan se a) 
DAP. BODSOO FBCDUONS 5 25 06 05 oben tuade neice re) 
SAN, WE, ST 9. ss sea e uss ne °° 
Mr. hare Edward Taylor.......... 5 0 
Mr. Wm. Fisher .......... See PRs Va Se o PU ne) 
Bar ARES COE bo i a.5 0-50 cn nslacoW ss ci as oo 
ila Ay Lhe MEEREOEEE “on cos awa a os soe oe Cae) 
Oe ais Se ee oo 


A Lady (by Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart.)........ 5 
Wr, MS NOs cao Ras Sins xia wth abs an dak'Oee 
Mr. Henry Fordham ...... 
Mr. J. H. Rowland ddd pe Pig eahy cbintide ob 
Div. Win: By ASSO 5. seinvine dp ots psec’ we 
Mir, Fe, Ge Wae akin. 04's SunWhenh Vier vine 
DEX SARDD AOE as ode sconce suits 
Mr. Alfred W. Elliott .... 

Ber. Ravens Eve, ,..<. f5co a hisseeecab ews 
Lady Bowring .......... 
Mr. Geo, Lange... ......%. + 
Mrs. Titus Evams .....:... 22. 
Mr, Walter J. Evans ......... 
Sir Thomas Frost ........ 


8 
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ecooo000000900000000 


: 


Nore Secieainn ae close on <a og of this 
tonth, which a vertisement appear, 
acknowledging all amounts received before that day. and 
containing a statement of the Treasurer's Account, 

«t October, 1879, 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


N ORTHUMBERLAND & DURHAM OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) | 


UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On Sunday 
next, October 5, the ANNUAL SERMONS will be 
preached in the Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Leicester ; 
and on the day following the SOIREE will be held, 
JOSEPH CLEPHAN, Esq., President, in the Chair, 
when Addresses will be given by Mr. Hopgs and other 
friends, ALFRED PAYNE, Secretary. 


‘THE DEPUTATION TO HUNGARY 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association haye invited the Rey. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., and the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, on their return 
from the Tercentenary Meetings of the Unitarians of 
Hungary, at Székely Keresztur, to a Soirée at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, on Wednesday evening, October 
22nd, the day of the next Council Meeting. 

Tea will be ready at six o'clock. The PRESIDENT 
(David Martineau, Esq.) will take the chair at a quarter 
past seven. 

Tickets for tea may be had at the office, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, and at the Chapel Vestries. 

\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT: fifteen 

years’ experience as Clerk, Bookkeeper, and 
Cashier: age, 31.—Address, Philip Green, 8, Albion 
Place, High Road, Lee, Kent, S.E. 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent | 


Morning GOVERNESS, for two girls, aged 14 
and 15.—Write, giving particulars of acquirements, 
salary, &c., to Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot, Burley, Leeds. 


Was TED, a thoroughly respectable 

capable Person, about 30, as PLAIN COOK, 
willing to assist in other work, where housemaid and 
page are kept.—Address, M. A., Elba House, Clift on 
ville, Brighton. 


GENTS WANTED for Selling MUL- 
TIPLEX COPYING APPARATUS. State age, 
occupation, amount of leisure, and send references or 
copies of testimonials to CHARLES FELLOWS, 
Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


BLLES LEY ROAD BPeH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Miss BIDDELL, who has passed the Cambridge and 
Sore, Examinations, has Vacancies for Three 
BOARDERS. Terms, 40 to 60 guineas. 


LG His 3 to Ode Was ds Es 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept; building specially 
adapted. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 

Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 

PRONG hs sy iss eve aceee Mdlle. H. Baret. 

German Resident Governess.. Fraulein Straub. 

Arithmetic; &c."*.......0.+2. Mr, Stott. 

Physical Science ............ W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 

Rev. R. Young, M.A., 
Oxford. 


History, Literature, Classics... 


Music .......+++ess+ee+ee+4. George Gunton, Esq. 
Drawing.......+.++++++++++. W. H. Charpentier, Esq. 
BINGINE 505002. ocedeso. to Mdie, Kriise, 


DRICING 55) Sipaie «010s se bine 56 pMAISS INIXOU: 

Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


“THE SOWER, excellent for distribution, 


post free to any address at 1s. 6d. per too or 3d. 
er dozen copies.—Sower Office, 29, Chatham-street, 
tockport. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same gentleman had recently passed with 
cial credit the Prvioinare Examination of the Royal 
‘ollege of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Srnith. Cases will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations, For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


Published Quarterly, price Fourpence. 


EACHERS’ NOTES FOR MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS LESSONS. 

No. IX., for October, 1879, is now ready, and contains— 
Remarkable Women, as Examples. By Miss Swaine. 
Notes on the Psalms. By a Lady. 

Lessons on Some Points of Practical Morals. By Miss 

Gertrude Martineau, 

London: Sunday-school Association, 37, Norfolk 
street, Strand,.W.C. 


Now Ready, No. 46, for October. 
OUNG DAYS. Price One Penny ; 
numerously Illustrated 
Contents :—The Merchant and His Neighbour. What 
Mary Gave. Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess. ‘The Canary 
Bird. The Boy’s Evening Talk to the Moon. The 
Young Peacemaker. Millie Dale; or, Who was the 
Thief? To the Children. Arab Woman at the Well. 
Puzzle Bag. 
Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


ANTE: SIX SERMONS, by the 
Rey. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., ‘ The book, 
pulsing with living thought on every page, combines the 
good qualities of the sermon, the lecture, and the oration. 
Suck We must heartily recommend all who wish to 
enjoy a really good and suggestive book—one pervaded 
by real religious principles and a Christian spirit—to 
procure and read it for themselves.”— Unitarian Herald, 
To be had at the book-room, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C., price 5S., post free, and of all booksellers. C 
“7 Paul an to. publishers, 1, Paternoster Square, 
E.C. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 

A Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 

Life: Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 
2s. 6d.; 10s, per annum, post free. 

* OcroseEr, 1879. 
1. Berkeley and Positivism. II. ‘By St. George Stock. 
2. Samuel Rutherford, the Covenanter. By Robert B. 
Drummond. 
3. Political Economy for Questions of the Day. By 
In Memoriam. By C. B. 


Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. 
4. Thomas Elford Poynting : 
Upton, B.A., Bde. J 
5. Colenso on the Pentateuch. By Russell Martineau, 


M.A. 
6. The Sozzini and their School. II. By Alex. Gordon, 


wi; 
7. Notices of Books. 
Williams and N 
Garden, London; 
burgh. 


as T4y 


Henrietta-street,* Covent 
20, Frederick-street, Edin- 


-PRUXTON.—APARTMENTS, with or 


‘AMES HOPGOOD. Board : very moderate terms,—Address, 
YA Clapham Common, Sw. | A.B, Motece vale Foskeln Road, | 
: f 


Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., ont 


continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


Bracxpoor—Cuanninc Hose 


39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff: sent on application, 


ee 

OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 

seen Geppves), Agricultural and Horticultural 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER.  EstTAasisHgp 1769. 


oF oe. SERS well made from Stylish 

Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR'S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM: 16; BULL STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLOTHING DEPARTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 
young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
from peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


HH EYWOOD Broruers, 
WOOLLEN. CLOTH AND MANTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, 

17 AND 19, HIGH STPEET. 

All varieties of Tweeds and Plain Cloths suitable for 
Gentlemen and Boys’ Suitings ; also, Mantle Cloths in 
very great variety. Imitation Sealskins and Dogskins 
and Fur Trimmings, and a good variety of Ladies’ 
Jackets and Ulsters ready made, and can make to order 
at a few hours’ notice. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, = &e. : 


dA GD EB 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpbers AND Repairs PrompTLy ExrcuTeD. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berprrs, Decorations, GoLp Moucpincs, PAIN1ERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrastisHep 1772. 


LP H OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
“. CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


Rea. BrocKkELBANK, 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 

25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Wzggonette ; 


The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application, 


-JOWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester, 


ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 

continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 

heir original 

monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from 1os. 


month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. ‘Tuners sent to all .—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


La S ITH & Oe 
6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


AND DECORATIONS, 


Embracing all th 


IS., IS. 


1d., 1s. 3d. 
DINGS (100,000 


Lye feet in stock); 
FRAME MOULDINGS English 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS Co 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and ' 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best 
PATTERN BOOKS of 
Cards of Room 


Mouldings sent for 


Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 


Oct. 8, 1879 


\ JIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CEL 7 
A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD. CROMPTON’S, 
54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. _ Bows, Strings, and other 
fittings always in stock. Repairs promptly doné. 


TT 
IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS, 
H. WYNDHAM & CO., MAnuFactureErs, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER, — 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 


ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from rs, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


R PHILLIPS & (ee 
* BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 7 
73, DEANSGATE, 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's : 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


E. 2,4) 
| 


All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 

THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 4 
257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 185r 


W. Taytor, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. ; 
A Large Stock to select from in sohd Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. ‘ 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, © 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Selli 


4 
: 


« one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVE N a 
LRUNKS. 
THE “DREADNOUGHT.” : 
r8in. 20in, 2in, 24in,  26in.  28in. 
8/6 9/6 x0f6 xaf- aghast 


strong lock, malleable iron corners, rive’ 
atin. 
12/- 


Also a better one, the “DEFIANCE,” oak 


24in. ny 


27in. 
14/- 16/6 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to oe 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
EDMUND THOMP 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and RO) 
MANUFACTURER, 0, CHEETHAN 
near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER, 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade 


Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every d 
to order. 


Old Venetian Blinds painted ang 
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MANCHES T ER “NEW COLLEGE. 


WE promised our readers some remarks on the several 
alternatives which will come up for the consideration 
of the trustees of the College at their meeting on the 
30th instant. 

With regard to the Oxford scheme, we are ex- 
posing no secret in saying that several supporters 
of the idea of taking the College to Oxford are 
not prepared for any such step at present. It 
seems quite clear that the only academical status our 
College could obtain at Oxford would be that of a 
licensed lodging-house, all its lecturing and discipline 
being as much outside the University as if it remained 
in London. It is surely chimerical to suppose that 
under such circumstances the College would be recog- 
nised in its true character as a unique institution 
devoted to the free teaching and free learning of 
theology; that it would exert valuable influence on the 
tone of university teaching or the talk of the under- 
graduates; that it would prove attractive or specially 

_ beneficial to the sons of wealthy Unitarian laymen; 
that it would furnish our free churches with more 
__ mumerous, highly cultured, and earnest ministers. The 
ase would be different if somebody would present the 
College with a sum of two hundred thousand pounds, 
so that a fine building might be erected, capable of 
accommodating a large number of students, and a 
complete staff of professors drawn from various quarters, 
with different theological tendencies, but all accepting 
the principle of free inquiry. Such an institution 
might possibly succeed in demonstrating its existence 
and fundamental principles; but to suppose that 
the result could be achieved for one penny less than 
the sum mentioned is surely futile. A modest build- 
ing in some convenient locality, one additional pro- 
fessor provided by the Hibbert Trustees—the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes would have to be repeated 
before such preparations would prove adequate to the 
desired result! Institutions become known by the 
work which they practically do, not by that which they 
theoretically aimat ; and to go to Oxford in the way 
at present proposed would be to plant there a College 
which would inevitably be regarded as sectarian, and 
. whose diminutive size could never be counterbalanced 
¥ y a adication of its magnificent ideal. 
The Manchester scheme has hardly yet taken 
te" Probably few would recommend 
ove unless it involved an amalgamation 
ome ‘Missionary Board, and nobody knows 
he eaagemecae in this direction. Are the 
of the Home. Missionary Board prepared 
y abandon the sectarian element in their 
| ‘have they the po er to do this with- 
Parliament? It little good discussing 
“ A eee settled. The diffi- 
classes of students together 
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vent the worse-prepared students from keeping back 
those who come better grounded. If the resources of 
the two institutions were combined, the better classifi- 
cation which the larger number of professors and 
students would render possible would probably do 
more than counterbalance the disadvantages of the 
union. Moreover, the Committee of the Home Mis- 
sionary Board seem to find no difficulty in raising the 
standard of their entrance examination every year, so 
that an amalgamation, if not practicable yet, may 
become so at no very distant future. 

In the meantime the advantages of remaining in 
London seem so decided, that it is difficult to believe 
that any other course will be adopted at the meeting 
onthe goth. It would be well if we could havea 
clear explanation of the statement made, “that the 
College has failed in London.” Failed in what—in 
providing ministers, or attracting laymen? Failure is 
an ugly word, and immediately suggests the question, 
“Who is to blame?” so that such a statement can 
hardly be pleasant to the College authorities, however 
grateful it may sound to those who systematically try 
to discredit, not to say calumniate, the College. What 
does it mean? Not many congregations which can 
pay a proper salary have had much difficulty in getting 
a Manchester New College man if they wished to do 
so; and it would be difficult to say where another half- 
dozen really able and highly educated ministers could 
find a living with which they ought to be contented at 
the present moment. Of course such men would in 
time create a demand for their own services, and the 
demand is not likely to increase in any other way; 
but seeing that the congregations both. provide the 
students in the first instance, and employ them when 
educated, it would be much fairer to say that the 
failure, such as it is, was with them rather than 
with the College. It should be known, too, that there 
are at present a larger number of applicants for admis- 
sion as divinity students than has ever been the case 
before. As for attracting lay students, that is not the 
primary function of the College; it is a good thing if 
they do come, especially for themselves; but it is simply 
delusive to suppose that the same class of young 
men who will not attach themselves as lay students 
when they are being educated in London, would do 
so in the face of the vastly greater attractions presented 
by the regular Colleges of Oxford. “We are losing 
the sons of all our wealthiest families:” that is quite 
true; it has been so for a long time, and the process 
seems likely to continue, All the more important is it 
that we should pay increased attention to the people 
lower in the social scale, who are doing a great deal 
more work for the kingdom of heaven, and who 
may be better trusted to sustain our congregations and 
develope their life and usefulness. 


Very little attention seems to have been paid, in con- 
nection with the present subject, to the very remark- 
able expansion which University College, London, has 
undergone during the last few years; but it is a fact 
worth noting. In 1865 the number it was educating was 
$28; now it is over 2,000. So far from the opening of 
older universities proving fatal to its interests, it has 
never grown so fast as just lately; and the students who 
now throng its lecture rooms are of the class from 
whom our ministers will have to be drawn, and to 
whom they will have to preach. That a great deal 
might be done to render the residence of our students 
in London more satisfactory, can be well believed ; 
they often seem now to come up from the country 
with but few acquaintances in town, and to lead 
solitary lives in obscure lodgings, deriving few advant- 

ages, either social or intellectual, from their residence in 
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all that the trustees can do is to thankfully sup- 
port any well considered plan, which will depend for 
its success on the personal qualities of those who have 
it in their immediate aan 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG 

MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
On Tuesday at the North Midland Association meeting 
at Nottingham, the Rev. R. A. ArMsTronc alluded 
to the proposed removal of Manchester New College 
He thought the College should be transplanted to 
Oxford or Cambridge. He did not think it would 
revolutionise either place, but he held that it might 
assist them the more effectually to press their religion 
upon the minds of those who ruled and led at the 
present day. The College existed for the supply of 
their pulpits with ministers, and it was feared by some 
that to take it to Oxford or Cambridge would endanger 
that supply. But it did not depend upon the locality 
of the college whether their pulpits should be supported 
with ministers or not, but upon the desire awakened 
in the minds of young men to give themselves to the 
ministry. Now he knew that fathers professing and 
doubtless feeling great devotion and interest in their 
churches had dissuaded their sons from entering the 
ministry, pointing out to them its difficulties, hardships, 
and trials, forgetting at the same time to point out its 
comforts, its sweets, its beauty, and its holiness. 
How could this act otherwise than as a discouragement? 
Who but wealthy men of all others had it in their 
power to alleviate those difficulties, hardships, and 
trials? Herein was the cause of their dearth of 
ministers, and the remedy therefore was in the hands 
of their men of wealth in large towns. Let them 
more than in the past, then, persuade their sons to 
consecrate their lives to the service of Gop and their 
fellowmen as ministers. 


ON 


En Memoriam: Lutitia Kenrick, of Pork. 

THE proper place of woman, in the opinion of the 
writer of this notice, is as the helper and comforter of 
man. Such is the position which, under the arrange- 
ments of Providence, it seems to him that woman is 
destined to fill. In aiding and cheering the more 
prominent exertions of her husband, in soothing him 
in periods of difficulty and trial, the wife fulfils duties 
less conspicuous in the eyes of the world, but in no 
degree inferior in their merit or their value. The 
position which we have attempted to pourtray was 
admirably filled by the lady whose recent death at an 
advanced age now occupies our thoughts. To the 
wide reputation which her husband achieved, she, by 
her quiet influence largely contributed, but her merits 
and virtues were not seen beyond the private circle of 
relatives and friends. Leetitia, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved and widow of the Rev. John 
Kenrick, died at York 6n the 27th September, in the 
85th year ofher age. During her long married life she 
ministered unceasingly to the comfort and happiness 
of her husband with an affection to which filial and 
sisterly affection yielded indeed the first place, but 
which happily seemed never to interfere with what the 
claims of others called for. In her later years, knowing 
her husband’s dependence upon her, her earnest hope 
was that she might be the survivor. She bore his 
death with Christian resignation, and composed herself 
to die when her appointed time should arrive, tended 
with care by affectionate relatives, and cheered by the 
companionship in her own house of the great-grand- 
children of her father. Wak Wi 


The Methodists are now labouring in Burmah. For 
many years the Baptists were the only occupants of 
this great field. 

To give an idea of the extent of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, it will, a Paris correspondent 
remarks, suffice to say that of 1,800 students properly 
matriculated, no less than 720 have been arrested and 
prosecuted for “criminal opinions” in the last five 
years, 
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Theological Review : October, 1879. 
Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 
Rawson, Manchester. 

THE present number of the Zheological is too good to 

be the last, but we are most sorry to have to tell our 

readers it zs the last. Of the Review as a whole, we 
may say that its goodness has been the death of it, 

The circulation has not been sufficient to cover 

expenses, which can only be accounted for by its 

finding “fit audience” only in the “few.” In this con- 
cluding number, Mr. Alx. Gordon gives a second and 
concluding paper on the “Sozzini and their School,” 
chiefly occupied with a richly-informed notice of 
Fausto Sozzini. Mr. R. B. Drummond sketches the 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


quaint and strong personality of Rutherfurd the | 


Covenanter. Mr. H. S. Solly discusses Political 
Economy in relation to Questions of the Day. 
R. Martineau brings back, with erudite criticism, the 
work of Bishop Colenzo on the Pentateuch ; and Pro- 
fessor Upton expounds and reviews what will have a 
deep interest for many of our readers, the theological 
philosophy of our late revered friend, Elford Poynting. 
There are also shorter notices of books, as of Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Dr. Flint’s Anti- Theistic 
Theories, and Dr. W. Knight’s Studies in Philosophy. 
We take leave of the Editor and his instructive, pleasant 
pages with more regret than can be written here. 


England's Greatest Need: A Lecture delivered in 
the Upper Chapel, Sheffield, on Sunday evening, 
September 14th. By the Rev. Ely Fay. Sheffield: 
J. Robertshaw. 

Tuts sermon, published by special request, has for 

full title, “England’s Greatest Need: Commercial 

Reciprocity, or a Higher Personal Ideal and a more 

Christian Domestic Policy?” Mr. Fay is out-spoken, 

but he can plead that smooth words would ill befit the 

the occasion. _ To him it appears as plain as the sun 
at noon-day that the field of commercial operations for 
England must for the future be very considerably cir- 
cumscribed as other nations exercise their undoubted 
~ right to develop their own resources and take part in 

the world’s trading. England therefore is in the posi- 
“tion of a shopkeeper who has long had nearly the 
whole business of a place to himself, and who has 

Become very wealthy and lived accordingly, but now 

meets with competition on all sides—a thing exceed- 

ingly mortifying to him, but quite beyond his power to 
check. He must therefore draw in, and accommodate 
himself to changed circumstances. Mr. Fay is 
strongly impressed with the criminal wastefulness in 
which our people, high and low, have indulged during 
the day of their prosperity. He acknowledges that it 
was just so with his own native country, America, in 
the extraordinary prosperity of the ten years after the 
close of the civil war. But on the whole an American 
family does not wasteso muchasan English family, accord- 
ing to the recent testimony of an English traveller. 

However that be, England must retrench its expendi- 

ture; and there are reasons, on the side of morality and 

national health, which imperatively call for moderation. 

No nation ever increased in strength while the moral 

character of her people was degenerating. For proof 

of one national weakness, Mr. Fay points to the fact 
that there is a drinking shop in Sheffield for every 
fifty dwelling-houses. Here is not only room for 
retrenchment, but a crying need for it. ‘The expen- 
sive and demoralising sports which Englishmen con- 
trive to pursue vigorously, however bad the times, are 
also subjects of the preacher’s denunciation. He 
declares therefore for a domestic policy that shall 
diminish temptation, foster virtue, elevate the masses, 
and facilitate the development of man. Mr. 

Fay reminds us that we drink to the amount of 

£140,000,000 per annum. He does not add, as he 

might have done, that we play at soldiers to the tune 
of -£30,000,000; but his sermon is qgne to be pondered 
by all men of peace, patriotism, and good-will. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Fay’s sermon, Science of 
Course, But what then? preached before the President 
and other members of the British Association, and 
published by the special request of the President and 
many others, has already passed through two editions, 
although it was in a somewhat expensive form, But 
as the demand for it still continues, Mr. Fay has pub- 
lished it in the cheapest manner possible with good 
paper and print. 


PADIHAM: WELCOME SOIREE. 


ArTpr the induction service (a report of which we gave in 
our last number), an excellent tea was provided in the 
schoolrom, and about 300 sat down to the tables. Soon 
after seven o'clock an adjournment was made to the 
chapel which was crowded by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The chair was occupied by Mr. Thos. Holland, 
and upon the platform were the following gentlemen: 
The Rev. Christopher J. S M.A. (the new minister); 
the Revs. James C. Street, Belfast; Prof. J. E. Carpenter, 
M.A., London; C. C. Coe, Bolton; H. S.-Solly, M.A., 
Liverpool; Thomas Leyland, a Wm. Matthews, 
Colne; J. G. Evans, Preston; W. Ainsworth, Lan- 
caster; C. J. Perry, B.A., Liverpool: W. Carey Walters, 
Whitchurch; Messrs. William Oates (Manchester), F. W. 
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Stanley, C. H. Waid (Manchester New College, London), 
Councillor Blezard, Alex. Mackie (Burnley), G, B. Dalby 
(Preston), Nicholas Bridge, Wilkinson Wilkinson, Nicholas 
Ingham, Holland Robinson, Andrew Hollins, and Wm, 
Lancaster. 

After the hymn, “Come, Kingdom of our God,” had 
been sung by the great assembly, the Chairman made a 
few introductory remarks explaining the object of the 
meeting, and extending a hearty welcome to the new 
pastor and his wife on behalf of the congregation. 

Mr. W. WILKINSON proposed the first sentiment, “ Our 
new Minister and his Wife,” and said that a few months 
ago, when taking leave of Mr. Solly, he had stood before 
them with mixed feelings of pleasure and pain. It was 
with much the same feelings that he appeared that night. 
He was most reluctant to speak from a platform which 
could boast of the presence of so many rev. gentlemen 
hailing from Manchester New College, and even of one of 
the professors; but his friends had been urging him 
all the week to’ take this post, and though he felt consider- 
able reluctance at first, he felt he must obey the call. He 
did offer, both for himself and on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, a most hearty welcome to Mr. Street and his dear 
wife, wishing them much happiness, and praying that their 
united life might be in every sense of the word prosperous, 
and productive of all that was noble, beautiful, and good. 
(Applause.) Mr. Street had engaged to come and help 
them to build up the cause of God in the hearts of men, 
to go with them into their every-day life, sharing their 
joys and sorrows, and helping them to a more devout and 
truly religious life. He was glad to welcome their pastor 
to a church which had been built for the special purpose 
of spreading religion among the people—a church which 
was distinctly Christian. They were not yet ashamed of 
the cross of Christ, and could sing the fine old hymn of 
Sir John Bowring’s with as much spirit as any others, 
believing that that light which had been shining these 
1800 years was destined to send forth its influence on the 
souls of men fora long time to come. (Applause.) He 
was also glad to welcome their minister to a Unitarian 
Church, for they did not wish to shirk that name. The 
historical significance behind the name was to them full 
of meaning. It had given them all the freedom they pos- 
sessed; Unitarianism had been the leader of all free 
thought in the churches. (Applause.) Therefore they 
cherished the name, and that day they stood as a living 
example of its freedom. Notwithstanding they were a 
Christian and a Unitarian Church, they were equally a 
free Church—as free as the winds of heaven. (Applause.) 
In the spirit of Christianity they saw this freedom breathed 
out, and they would not violate or tarnish their freedom 
by binding down those who were to come after them. 
(Hear, hear.) He had no sympathy with the remarks 
made in the Christian Life, a few weeks ago, that an 
attempt had been made by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to keep Christianity out of a 
trust deed. (Hear, hear.) They had got a trust-deed, 
and had attempted to make it as free as possible; but they 
would be very sorry to hear it spoken about as an attempt 
to keep out all mention of Christianity. God forbid that 
they should. ,Much more charitable would it be to say 
that they had tried to put into it the spirit of Christ him- 
self, and they would not like to be guilty of drawing the 
curtain so as to prevent the light of God from shining 
forth, if He, in His own good time and way, should send 
out a light more bright than any which had yet been seen. 
(Applause.) Mr. Wilkinson went on to appeal to the 
congregation to support Mr. Street by attendance at the 
services, in the class-rooms, and in all the work of the 
church. 

Mr. NICHOLAS INGHAM, in speaking to the same senti- 
ment, said it gave him the greatest pleasure to have the 
privilege of welcoming their new minister and his dear 
wife to their congregation. He felt that his welcome was 
the expression of the wishes of the whole congregation 
that peace and plenty might ever be their lot in the 
locality they had chosen for the work of Christ. It seemed 
to him they had met that night for a wedding. The mar- 
riage bells had rung, and they were now about to settle 
down to their work of usefulness for the future. (Applause.) 
The congregation could show their welcome best by 
coming to every service to hear what their new minister 
had got to say to them, and by helping him in every 
possible way. They knew that he had come all the way 
from Ireland, leaving home and friends behind, for the 
purpose of helping them in the strife and trouble of this 
world, and to point their way to a better in the future. 
No doubt he would say, 

I leave thee, sweet Ireland, and, fair though thou be, 

I go to a place that is dearer to me ; 

‘To the home of my kindred, the place of my birth, 

To the spot that to me is the dearest on earth. 
(Laughter and applause.) It was for them to.try and make 
Padiham the dearest spot on earth to them both so long 
as they should stay amongst them. (Applause.) 

Mr. ANDREW HOLLINS followed in the same strain, 
urging the members to rally round Mr. Street, and stating 
that their homes would always be ready to welcome their 
minister, while a recognition in the streets would gladden 
the heart of many a poor soul. F 

Rev. C. C. COE, having to leave the meeting to catch 
his train, igen briefly on behalf of the North-East 
Lancashire Mission, offering a cordial welcome to Mr. 
Street, as a minister in the district, and joining in the 
warm greetings of the Padiham congregation on the 
happy settlement of their new minister and his wife. 


It had been to him a touching circumstance to see | 


the father of the young minister taking a in the 
dedication of his son to the great work of 
had at one time h that he might have been privil 
to stand in a similar position to a son of his own, 
those fond hopes could never be realised in thi 
He could not but sympathise 


in this world. 
joys of father and son on this bright occasion. He | 


extended to Mr. C. J. Street a most 
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speaker after another t 
of his wedding which was being celebrated that day, 
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in which he was supposed to be performing the part of the 
bridegroom. (Laughter.) It was only a few weeks ago 
that he stood in that position before; and he was 
under a nervous apprehension lest some officer of justice 
should be waiting outside to arrest him on a charge of 
bigamy. (Laughter.) However, there was no doubt the 
union was effected that day, andhe must try to manage with 
his two wives as well as possible. He thanked the gentle- | 
men who had spoken such warm words of welcome to his 
wife and himself, and he knew he was only right in taking 
their utterances as thesincere expression ofthe same hearty 
spirit and affectionate interest in the congregation. 
(Applause.) Had he not already had ample evidence of 
the enthusiastic nature of a Lancashire congregation it 
would have been convincingly afforded to him on this 
occasion. As yet his wife and himself were but strangers 
and sojourners amongst them, but time would alter 
all that, and he had no doubt better acquaintance 
| would make them all firmer friends. (Applause.) But 
| only little by little would they find each other out—not 
only in social life, but in character—and they would all 
have to exercise the spirit of patience, and then when 
they found that their ideal conceptions of each other were 
not quite realised, they must be ready with ample for- 
bearance, and thus would their way be made smoother 
and their task lighter. At present their hopes were 
bright and their sky serene; but the time might come 
when the aspect was less cheering, and then he looked to 
them for sympathy and consideration. (Hear, hear.) . 
They had invited him, as Mr. Holland had well said, to 
an absolutely free pulpit. (Hear, hear.) Their message 
to him was to go to the well-spring of truth, and from the 
depths. of an earnest soul to speak from Sunday to Sun- 
day. He had been asked no questions, and he had come 
to them with no confession of his own. He had not ex- 
plained to them in the religious service that afternoon 
what his theological opinions were; he was not going to 
do so now; but if the congregation were desirous of 
knowing them, the means were very simple—they had 
only to attend the services every week and gather up the 
truth as he believed it from the various utterances which 
would be fearless and outspoken. (Applause.) But they 
knew that his whole spirit was in harmony with theirs, 
and that they had both the same great aim before them— 
the uplifting of humanity to the light and love of God. 
He did. not know how the congregation could ever be | 
anything else than free—free as the winds of heaven, as 
one of them had aptly said. Their trust deed, which he 
had been looking over a day or two before, was so un- 
faltering in its assertion of their freedom, that it expressly 
stipulated they should never be able to make th ist a 
“close” one, and he rejoiced to find how complete 
were in harmony with each other on this point. 
then with such a history behind them, how could t 
to be free? Why, it was the very spirit of freed 
had brought Joseph Cooke over to Unitarianism, 
had been expelled from the Methodist body for his k 
And the two noble working weavers—James Pollai 
Jobn Robinson—who had ministered to the con; 
for many years had been actuated by the sa 
leaving the right of free thought and free sp 
inheritance to those who had followed in | 
(Applause.) He felt that it was no light und 
enter into such a succession. His friend M 
(applause)—whom he was glad to have on t 
beside him, had done a noble work in Padih 
had rendered the task very difficult to his 
equal his efforts and merit such loving remen 
now clustered around him, But he (Mr. Stre 
to enter upon the work in the same spirit as hi: 
cessor had carried it on for several years past 
felt that he might count upon the same hearty sp 
characterised the congregation of old, to nerve 
task and incite him to the work which now] 
him. He looked to them to stand by him 
lieutenants, and to support him at all times. (¢ 
He was almost afraid to tell the thought he! 
his mind, because his dear old teacher was 
and would probably give him a castigation a E 
(laughter); but he would whisper in their ears t 
soul was fretted almost unto death while he was 
and he was chafing under the restraint which ke 
his studies alone, and prevented him from plut 
life of activity and zeal. (Laughter and appl 
now ERS and aims were Rye at last, a 
repared to do an active part in the ministry upon ‘ 
he est entered. But he eke plainly tell them that 
must have his hours of quiet for study and thought; and 
they must not ask him for too much visiting it their 
homes. When the call of sickness or sorrow came he 
would be found ready to obey it promptly; but he 
not give up his whole time to house to house » isi 
They must remember that he had many duties to pe: 
and while he tried todo justice to one, st ne 
the others. (Hear, hear.) In conclusionhe ha 
say that they must be perfectly frank and of 
other, and be ever guided by a straightfc 
spirit, and he-felt sure they would work tog 
urposes, and accomplish noble ends. (Ap 
Mr. JOHN DUCKWORTH then sang a solo “Sc 
Alarm,” which was followed by the chorus “’ 
rendered by the choir of the congregation. 
The Rev. W. M. AINSWORTH propose 
of “The Padiham C ion.” He | 
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The Rev. H. S. SOLLY, who was heartily received, 
introduced the sentiment “Neighbouring Congregations 
and their Ministers.” He spoke feelingly of his old rela- 
tions with the congregation and the district, and wished 
the new minister the same affectionate goodwill of the 
people and of his brother ministers as had been shown to 
himself. 

The Rev. THOMAS LEYLAND, of Burnley, in responding 
to the sentiment, said it was a pleasure to him to accept 
their invitation to come to the induction of their new 
minister. The congregation at Burnley considered itself 
the result of Padiham faithfulness. The two pioneers, 
Robinson and Pollard, had made their influence felt 
through the district, and their successors having kept the 
faith, there were now several congregations that could 
rejoice with them to-day. In concluding, Mr. Leyland 
said there was much room for missionary as well as con- 
gregational work in the district, and he trusted the 
Padiham congregation, its minister, and the congregations 
and their ministers would work well together in the 
common cause. : 

The Rey. Professor CARPENTER urged the claims of 
Manchester New College upon the earnest young men of 
the congregation, and bore testimony to the conscientious 
and studious way in which Mr. Street had entered into 
and carried through the work which the College had laid 
upon him, and heartily congratulated the congregation on 
gaiming for themselves a minister so earnest, so faithful, 
and so much in harmony with their own spirit. 

The duet and chorus, “Come, ever smiling liberty,” was 
then sung, Miss Whitehead and Miss Pates taking the 
special parts. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET, in speaking to the sentiment of 
“The North and East Lancashire Mission,” referred to 
the great development which had taken place in that 
district in connection with Unitarianism during the last 
20 years, giving as examples the building of the beautiful 
churches at Padiham, Newchurch, Todmorden, Burnley, 
Accrington and Colne, and the settlement of ministers 
throughout the district, and expressed his belief that in 
other portions of the district the same successful develop- 
ment would speedily take place. 

The Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS then made an eloquent 
speech upon the topic “Free Religion all the World 
over,” and mentioned as an instance of increasing liberality 
which had come within his own personal knowledge the 
fact that his father, who, as a Baptist minister, had so 
strongly fought against his own determination to maintain 
the free position, préached for him a few months ago at 
the opening of the new schools in connection with the 
Free Christian Congregation at Whitchurch. 

Mr. J. T. MARQUIS then sang “ Arm, arm, ‘ye brave,” 
and the choir followed with the chorus “ We come.” 

The Rev. C. J. PERRY, B.A., spoke to the sentiment 
“The Principles of our Faith,” and referred to the long- 
standing acquaintance between the Rev. C. J. Street and 
himself. ‘ 

Mr. M. S. LANCASTER proposed the sentiment of “ Our 
Visitors,” and extended a hearty welcome to the numerous 
company of friends whose voices they had been so glad to 
hear that night, as well as to those who, though they had 
not taken any active part in the meeting, had yet graced 
it with their ence, 

Mr. HOLLAND ROBINSON joined heartily in the expres- 
sions of goodwill and welcome. 

~Mr. C. H. Walp and Mr. F. W. STANLEY both 
responded, and spoke of their long and close friendship 
witli Mr. Street, congratulating the congregation upon 
their choice, and wishing the minister, his wife, and his 
people a happy, prosperous, and united career. 

A vote aiaben to the waiters at the tea tables, and 
also to the singers, was heartily accorded on the motion of 
Mr. M. HARTLEY, seconded by Mr. W. IRVING. 

The Rev. C. J. STREET having taken the second chair, 
on the motion of Mr. N. BRIDGE, seconded by Mr. 
Davibp HARRISON, a cordial vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Thos. Holland for his conduct in the chair. The 
chorus “And the glory of the Lord” having been well 
wendered the benediction was pronounced by the minister 
and the interesting proceedings came to an end. ; 

ore . 


ACCRINGTON: PUBLIC MEETING, 


On Wednesday evening, October ist, a numerously 
attended public meeting was held in connection with the 
induction service reported in last week’s Herald. The 
chair was occupied by J. Duckworth, Esq., ex-Mayor of 
Bury. A hymn having been sung, 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that he had made some 
sacrifice in adopting Unitarian views. Previous to 1845 
he had been a Methodist, but though he had made a 
sacrifice he did not consider that he had lost anything 
religiously. When listening to Mr. Gaskell that afternoon 
he was encouraged to go on in the assurance of the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth, and he was greatly encouraged 
when he thought of the growing liberality of opinion with 
to eternal punishment in the Methodist, Baptist, 
ent, and Scottish Churches. (Hear hear.) He 
d Mr. Harrison did not come among them as an 

lite, but that he would be faithful to his duties as 


on—the birth-place of his 
Mr. Harrison a cordial 


. C. COE, F.R.G.S., of Bolton, said he wished 

his earnest prayer that the union they celebrated 

ight be one of long standing, and that it 

9e long befor Bs Bead Pkg Ponignation. Resigna- 
ught, was a greatly word, It should 
ather of the ministers who stayed 


: resignation sometimes 
, and blessed were the round men 
in getting out of their square holes. 


| and he noticed the noble, generous way in which he 
| Spoke of everybody with whom he worked, making the 
| least of his own services. Ministers, he contended, should 
| thus encourage each other. There should be as little 
blaming as possible, and in blaming there should be 
openness and candour. With respect to preaching, the 
first necessity was that it should fulfil its function. The 
intellectual element of preaching was not to be despised 
in these days. He did not believe in any claim for merely 
moral preaching, which should ignore aspiration after 
preaching that shall be decidedly powerful on the intel- 
lectual side. But, after all, the moral and _ spiritual 
elements were the most important. There was a difficulty 
in such preaching, it was apt to be taken as personal. 
He remembered people coming to him complaining of 
one in his sermons., when these sermons had 
een composed several years before he knew them. With 
respect to “work,” he said it was amazing how people 
assumed that sermon-writing was not work. Dr. Mar- 
tineau spoke somewhere of men who were themselves little 
as the result of doing much. He feared that some of 
them were so busy that they forgot their own culture. 
They would remember the two cousins of Peter Feather- 
stone who expected a legacy from the old man. One of 
them conciliated him by sending him now and thena 
barrel of oysters, while the other contented himself with 
being a very fine fellow and doing nothing. But he 
ventured to predict failure, sooner or later, to any minister 
who depended upon his merits generally. Mr. Harrison 
doubtless thought well of them, and they thought well of 
him. Would they try to live together so that the more 
they knew of each other the better they would like each 
other? They could not tell how soon they should be 
separated from each other, and he recommended them to 
try to live faithfully and lovingly with one another, so that 
when they parted, whether by the promotion of Mr. Harri- 
son or by some other sadder change, there should be 
nothing but love, respect, and affection on both sides. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. H. OSLER, of Over Darwen, said he had 
known Mr. Harrison intimately during his college life, and 
from his knowledge of him he could recommend him as 
an earnest and conscientious worker. With respect to 
what had been said that day as to the smallness of our 
congregations, he would add a word. A manufacturer told 
him lately that one great cause of the depression of trade 
was that British workmen had not worked so hard or so 
well as they might. He applied this to the condition of 
our churches, and concluded that the cause of our weak- 
ness was that we had not worked as well as we should. 
Our principal work, he contended, was in building up, in 
true philanthropic work. Unitarians had done a great 
deal of this sort of work—Miss Octavia Hill, for instance, 
did a very noble work in the London slums—but it had 
been done by them rather as individuals than as churches. 
We should undertake work of this kind as churches. If 
we did so heartily we should not long be the small church 
that we are. - 

The Rev. J. E. ODGERS, M.A., Liverpool, said he could 
not take as much credit for Mr. Harrison’s good qualities 
as he wished, having only been his tutor for one year; 
but from what he knew of him he heartily endorsed Mr. 
Osler’s remarks. The work of the ministry and the work 
of the preacher were to him just now very impressive sub- 
jects. He had only just left the congregation at Bridge- 
water, where he had laboured for ten years. In reviewing 
his labours there he found out that he was weak in many 
points in which he thought himself strong, and strongest 
in those in which he thought himself deficient. With 
respect to preaching, there had been many changes. The 
great difficulty was to produce useful, simple sermons. 
‘There were different demands made. One man said, “I 
have no time to study philosophy and theology, but I 
know there have been changes since I was young and 
learned religion. I want to have the opinion of a man 
well versed in these matters to guide me.” Another said, 
“On a day of rest I want rest and repose. I live in the 
midst of changes, and wish to be assured that there are 
things that do not change. I want to get a clearer view 
‘of the solemn side of life, of holiness and of duty.” Here 
were two demands, each perfectly rational, and both had 
to be met. During the last ten years he thought that the 
first of these had been fairly met. Perhaps we had been 
at that ‘too much. That was his feeling, on taking stock. 
The last passage inf Voltaire’s Candide, where the question, 
Was this the best possible world? was continually dis- 
cussed, struck him as applicable at the present time. He 
referred to the passage, “It is perfectly obvious, whether 
this be or be not the best of all possible worlds, we should 
cultivate our own garden.” In proportion as we cultivate 
our own individual faith the difficulties in the way would 
ier aes If the intellectual side be earnestly taken up, 
and if life be projected into the oldest every-day morality, 
there would be perfect understanding between pulpit and 
pew. 

Want of space prevents us from giving a complete 
report of Mr. Odgers’ speech, which was most interesting, 
and received with frequent cheers. 

The Rev. C. J. STREET made an interesting speech, 
giving Mr. Harrison a cordial welcome to the district, and 
promising him, on behalf of the congregation at Padiham 
and himself, sympathy and encouragement in his work. 

The Rev. J. HARRISON observed that he would be a 
very selfish and inconsiderate man if he did not appreciate 
the kindness he had met with that night. He felt deeply 
convinced that he was coming there to work among 
— who were in perfect sympathy with him. He 
could not have wished for a more thorough or hearty 
reception, and it would be a great encouragement to him 
in his new work. It would be a great work to build up that 
church, especially for one in his position— and raw 
from college. But he thought he would be doing some- 
thing at any rate towards building up the church if two 
Sieseelf ys hesith to engbie haan eo lebor dligesly sad 

i viz., to enable him to ur dili y an 
energetically, and the other was a confidence and read 
peer co.theis. pave If he only had this in the wor 
he proposed to do, he had no doubt in time—and it would 
take time to do it—they would have a church of which 


| ground already occupied by others, 


they might feel proud. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps there 
might be some present that evening who did not belong 
to their church. He should like to say to them—and he 
should like it tobe understood in Accrington—that their 
feeling towards the ministers of the town would be one of 
friendliness; and personally he should always try to treat 
the theological opinions of others with the greatest respect 
and reverence. (Hear, hear.) He believed that there 
was plenty of room in Accrington, and in all other towns, 
for new work, without encroaching unnecessarily on the 
There were plenty 
of people who did not belong to any religious organisation 
whatever, and this was a useful sphere in which they could 


work. If, however, they found members of other congre- 
gations who wanted information on theological questions 
they would be glad to render all the assistance in their 


power. As far as he was concerned, he would leave their 
orthodox friends alone as much as possible, and he hoped 
congregations would work in the same spirit. He thought 
their orthodox friends were doing a large amount of work 
which the Unitarians would never be able todo. The 
people the orthodox reached were those who, in the nature 
of things, they could not reach. Their essential work now 
was to build up their own church, and it was time they set 
about it. There were many people going about who did 
not know what to believe. They read a little of the 
National Reformer and the advanced reviews, and were 
puzzled as to what was true. He thought they ought to 
look after such people, get them to listen to them, and 
then perhaps they would be induced to join their church. 
He wanted to be in such a position in Accrington that he 
could join with the ministers in any philanthropic work. 
He again thanked them for their kind reception, and he 
hoped soon to know them all individually and personally, 
and to make actual friends of every one of them. (Hear, 
hear.) He further hoped that he would have their 
sympathy and fellowship in the great work which they 
were undertaking. (Applause.) 


BOLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held at Park 
Lane on Thursday last, October 2nd. The weather being 
unfavourable, the attendance was not so numerous as 
usual. Divine service was conducted by the Rev. H. V. 
Mills, of Bolton, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. E. Allen, of Walmsley. 

Tea was afterwards partaken of, and the usual meeting 
was held, JOSIAH GASKELL, Esq., in the chair. 

After singing and prayer, 

The CHAIRMAN spoke a few cordial words of welcome, 
and then called upon 

The Rev. GEORGE Fox, the secretary, to read the 
minutes of the last meeting and the financial statement 
for the year. : 

Letters of apology for absence from the Revs, A. 
Rushton, C. H. Osler, and J. Bevan were read. 

The Rev. M. C. FRANKLAND spoke to the sentiment 
“The Bolton District Unitarian Association.” There was 
gloom, he said, in the minds of many about the present 
religious condition of the world. Let no one trouble him- 
self on the matter. Agnosticism was no new thing, it was 
an epidemic out of which good came. His impressions 
in relation to the religious work of the district were 
encouraging, instancing Hindley, Park Lane, Preston, 
and Warrington as illustrations. Having referred to the 
desirability of keeping the day of rest religiously with 
regard to worship, Mr. Frankland said there were adequate 
grounds for Christians assembling together from time to 
time, in behalf of truth and for the purpose of edification. 

The Rev. Geo. RIDE gave a cordial welcome to the 
Revs. J. Bevan and H. V. Mills upon their settlement in 
the district. He had found the greatest pleasure in his 
association with the ministers of the district; and he was 
glad to welcome his friends into the same pleasant relations. 
He thought more improvement in our churches would be 
manifestif our faith, in its simplicity, were more persistently 
preached, rather than mere negations. He thought there 
was a better feeling towards Unitarianism than formerly, 
judging from his experiences at Chorley. 

The Rev. H. V. MILLS responded. He much appre- 
ciated the welcome which had been given to him, especially 
by the ministers of the district, the more so as his 
congregation did not call themselves Unitarians, though 
he was a Unitarian minister. 

The Rev. C. C. COE, then spoke on “The Relations of 
the Liberal Churches to Secularism.” He had considerable 
sympathy with secularism on its positive side, when 
earnest to make the best of this life, and with some 
secularists whom he had known true and faithful to their 
light. Three kinds of secularists might be noticed (1) the 
prophets, earnest true-hearted men with sincere con- 
victions; (2) the debaters, caring merely for argument 
and taking a languid interest in theism and agnosticism® 
controversially viewed; (3) the men hostile to religion. 
For these last, as for the former, he would claim sympathy. 
Religion should be shown to the first of these as not 
prejudicial totheir desire to make the best of this life, andas 
most helpful in life. Atheists might be met by argument. 
No good probably would be done to the hostile secularist; 
some little good might be done thereby to the debating 
unbeliever. But argument, combined with religious 
influence, might often appeal successfully to the prophetic 
secularist, and bring him to God and to Christ. 

The hour for the departure of the visitors having now 
arrived 

The Rev. E. TURLAND could only briefly refer to the 
sentiment of “Our Missionary Work.” He said that as 
the general worship and preaching among Unitarians 
were religious rather than theological, the same should be 
characteristic of our missionary services, Our common 
plan was to begin with controversy and proceed to 
religion, giving the impression among the public that we 
were mere debaters. We thus got into bad odour with 
religious people ; and those who were attracted by our 
iconoclastic utterances were tired when we proceeded to 
what was really the normal feature of our services—the 
devout and practical. Our wisest plan, in opening up 
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new Stations, was to preacha pure, simple, positive religion, 
instructing in theology when there was a strength in the 
hearers sufficient to bear it. 

Mr. ISAAC BARROW also could only hurriedly move a 
vote of thanks to the chairman of the meeting and the 
Park Lane congregation for their reception of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Rev. E. ALLEN was unable, from the same cause, 


to reply to the vote of thanks given to the preacher and | 


supporter in a later part of the evening. 
Nearly all the visitors having now departed, the meeting 
was continued by the Park Lane friends. 


taken place in the neighbourhood since he settled there 
nearly 15 years ago. A large number of houses had been 
built, the high road from Park Lane to Wigan was lighted 
with gas, the inhabitants were adequately supplied with 
water, the district was thoroughly drained, and there was 
a railway station, by which Park Lane was now easily 
accessible. New schools had also been built, the old 
chapel had been renovated, and recently a large piece of 
ground had been added to the chapel yard. A day school 
had also been opened, which was very successful. He 
referred also to changes which had taken place in the 
denominational attitude. There was considerable diver- 
sity of opinion, but he believed there was still a 
fundamental unity. He was surprised to hear the other 
day of an impression that had gone abroad, that we were a 
divided body or on the eve of a division. He had never 
dreamed of such a thing. It arose only from idle talk, 
and he was sure the idea could not be entertained by the 
real friends of the denomination. We had a common 
heritage of freedom, a common aim for human good, a 
common regard for the spirit of Christianity. There 
should be mutual toleration, no emphasizing of diversities, 
but a cordial agreement on the common ground of spiritual 
and practical religion. He could not help feeling, how- 
ever, that it would be better if we tried more to convince 
men of sin and the need of righteousness rather than 
dwell so much on points of criticism and destructive 
theology. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. W. BRITTON to 
the preacher and supporter of the day, both of whom had, 
however, left the meeting. 

Mr. PARTINGTON then spoke briefly, and said the 
Unitarian cause was a good one. He was tempted to 
say, with the Apostle, it had fought a good fight, it had 
kept the faith; but its course was certainly not yet 
finished. 

Mr. UNSWORTH, of Hindley, by invitation of the Chair- 
man, gave an interesting account of his conversion to 
Unitarianism, and expressed his deep interest in the 
Association. 

During the eyening Mr. Farrow played with much 
skill and taste several selections of popular airs on the 
flutina, and sang, “Oh, let us be happy together,” and 
Miss Baker also sang, “ We'd better bide a wee.” Several 
pieces from the service of song, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
were then sung by some of the members of the choir pre- 
sent, and the meeting, which had been harmonious, plea- 
sant, and profitable, was terminated by the benediction. 


“THE EARTH AND THE FULLNESS 
THEREOF.” 


*“O earth, 

1 count the praises thou art worth, 
By thy waves that move aloud, 

By thy hills against the cloud, 

By the valleys warm and green, 
By the copses’ elms between, 

By their birds, which like a sprite, 
Scattered by a strong delight 

Into fragments musical, 

Stir and sing in every bush; 

By thy silver founts that fall, 

As if to entice the stars at night 
To thine heart; by grass and rush, 
And little weeds the children pull, 
Mistook for flowers ! 


**Oh, beautiful 
Art thou earth, albeit worse 
Than in heaven is called good !” 


‘ 


—Christian Register. 


OUTLOOK AND INLOOK. 
HERBERT NEW. 
{A Paper read before the North Midland Association.] 
I ASK your permission to-night to speak about some of 
the anxieties which Unitarians almost everywhere feel 
more or less about their position, the state of their 
congregations, their relations to Christendom and their 
prospects in the future. In the hope of making 
my inquiries practically useful, I shall consider the 
subject in two aspects :—the external or our “outlook” 
on the influences we impart and receive: and the 
internal, or the essential interests of our congrega- 
tions as homes or centres of religious life. In-whatever 
direction we look, we find speculation and ‘religion in 
conflict. One church alone—the Roman Catholic—claims 
immunity from the conflict, and to be universal in the 
past, in the present, and in the future. Many churches 
claim the past and the future as especially their own, 
regarding themselves as representing the apostolic times 
and as instances of the perfection to which all others must 
come at last. This claim is not confined to the larger 
communities. It has been made by Unitarians for the 
simplicity and rationality of their faith; andét is made by 
Christians of totally opposite views :—such, ‘for instance, 
ae the Brethren, who profess peculiar sanctity and power, 
and who, ignoring all connection with the world, preach 
deliverance for the few from the everlasting hell which js: 
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to swallow up the many, and rest on the triumphant 
assurance which their converts are instructed to profess. 
These active little societies rely on a principle of faith 
which finds its response in the conscience; but they do 
not so much influence society as withdraw their disciples 
from it; and they make no pretence to enlighten the rest 
of the churches by external influence. 

On the contrary, there is one, which is among the least 
in numbers among the churches, that does boast of its 


: _influence upon the world and flatter itself with a com- 
The Rev. Gro. Fox referred to the changes which had | 


placent outlook. Such is our own church. When our 
congregations dwindle, we console ourselves by saying 
that our opinions spread ; that we have given the world 
its free theology, and that the future is but the outcome 
of our genesis. Even though our work at home be ended 
and the warfare long waged by our predecessors be 
accomplished, we have the satisfaction of seeing others 
adopt our views. Therefore we rest and are thankful, 
and we say to all the world—* You have nothing to learn 
which we did not teach long ago: and we have nothing 
to learn from those who have everything to learn from us. 
We watch you with a languid interest as you let drop 
from time to time every item of your old beliefs ; and we 
sympathise with you in your progress along the path 
which we have trodden before you.” 

This is the attitude of outlook which is too commonly 
assumed among Unitarians. It is difficult to describe it 
without some irony. It reminds one of the Solitary in 
Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art :”— 


I take possession of men’s minds and deeds, 
I live in all things great and small, 

I sit apart, holding no forms of creeds, 
But contemplating all. 


Allow me to draw your attention to some of the dangers 
consequent on our assuming this attitude. 


SOME ASPECTS OF UNITARIANISM. 


I suppose it is a fact that Unitarians have, or certainly 
used to have, a wider knowledge of the varieties of 
Christian doctrine held by the different churches than the 
members generally of the orthodox churches. We were 
brought up with the precept constantly laid upon us to 
use our reason in matters of faith, to judge for ourselves, 
to prove all things, and to hold fast that which is good. 
The result of this training has undoubtedly been good on 
the whole, but it has led us to set our faces too constantly 
in one direction, and to lay ourselves open too unre- 
servedly to the influences of novelty of opinion and 
boldness of criticism from every quarter, without regard 
to the interests of religion. We have left religion to take 
care of itself as an individual matter with which the 
community has little or nothing to do, while we have 
busied ourselves with promoting the spread of free inquiry 
and philosophical speculation as our most important and 
essential considerations. Forgetful of the relations we 
bear to one another as members of a spiritual family, we 
have been looking out for the effect of our views upon 
other churches. It has been our sport to watch the rise 
of heresy in orthodox places, and to feel how safe we 
ourselves are in our advanced position from attacks of the 
same kind. Having little to lese, we observe our neigh- 
bours’ losses with satisfaction, and assume that the higher 
ground on which we stand must be the final resort and 
refuge ofall honest and thinking men. Now, what are 
the consequences of this onesided state of things? Bear 
with me while I attempt to enumerate some of them. 
The speculations of science become more interesting than 
the axioms of religion. Eager to appropriate the latest 
reports of the natural philosopher, we readily sacrifice the 
little that remains to us of our faith, and conclude that in 
a scientific age like this there is no longer any room for 
religion as our forefathers understood it. Henceit is that 
positivism and agnosticism become more congenial to 
many minds than religion, or are at least placed on the 
same level of probability. Even those who do not so far 
depart from our ancient landmarks assert that we must 
adapt our worship to all the varieties of modern thought. 
Hence we too hastily claim alliance with the advanced 
speculations of the day. Evolution, for instance, comes 
to us as a gospel of tidings of some joy. We preach it in 
our pulpits and teach it to our Sunday scholars. The 
names of Tyndal and Huxley occurring in the Sunday’s 
discourse awaken a slight thrill of pleasure, and afford us 
the satisfaction of showing the world that our ministers 
are abreast with the leading ideas of the time. We 
appropriate the speculations of philology in like manner 
and welcome them in proportion to their boldness. But 
ours is atone-sided ecclecticism, for we interest ourselves 
mainly in what we suppose to be the broadest views, 
which are easily acquired and soon become the fashion, 
so that the least experienced of our public teachers are 
ready to adopt and promulgate them. Meanwhile many 
of our bonds and attachments are loosened. Personal 
religion is no longer the factor of a real communion of 
worshippers. Indeed worship itself is for many dissolved 
into a matter of taste or a profitless emotion, the response 
of the nerves to a traditional association of ideas. With 
the reality of worship the object of worship vanishes too, 
and there is nothing left for a religious community to 
exist upon. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY: A QUESTION FOR OUR COLLEGES, 


The attitude of mere outlook is the gospel of “lo! here 
and lo! there,” and it may further be illustrated in the 
external appliances of religion—medizval architecture, 
floral decoration, choral services, and imitative ritualism 
generally—fashions which some orthodox dissenters have 
adopted as well as ourselves. Whence did we get them? 
Net by internal development, but by external observation. 
Therefore we suffer loss by all these things when substi- 
tuted as they often are for the religious bases of communion 
and worship. They are the wood, hay, straw, and stubble 
which a warm and living faith will eventually consume, 
though for a time they may overlie and repress the 


| smouldering fire beneath. Should, however, the fire be 
| smothered out, we then have the spectacle of a building 
| swept and garnished but forsaken, and the flock gone 

over to the popular church in which the fire of religion 
burns a little less coldly or at least is fed by the increase 

of fashion and social influence. Indeed our “ Outlook” 

fails us on every side. Whether in heresy or in taste the 
popular church has the advantage of us. It has an 
historical title to ritualism, which is involved in its worship, 

In regard to doctrine it imposes no responsibility on its 

laity, and they are therefore able privately to disclaim the 
orthodox doctrines so long as they do not publicly dissent 

from them. It sells a spurious liberty cheaply at the 
price of passive conformity. Under such a competition 

we lose our monopoly in the trade of heresy, a popular 
commodity thrown upon the market in abundance by P 
advanced thinkers of every church. But let me guard 
myself from being misunderstood. Though heresy or 
extreme views are just now the fashion, I should regard a 
trading in orthodoxy or the profession of it as equally 
external and objectionable from my point of view. Nor 

do I wish to be supposed to undervalue the advanced 
theology, the scientific discoveries, or the graceful forms 

and appliances in religious worship to which I have 
referred. But I would ask—have we not too hastily 
appropriated them without considering whether they 
would be of use to our religious interests, or whether they 
would supply our religious needs? A scientific theology 
is a desirable thing, but if regarded as an end, it becomes 
an addition to the sciences and does not necessarily 
subserve the interests of religion. It is on this account 
that the churches generally are hostile to the idea of a 
scientific theology, and to our favourite idea of teaching 
theology under conditions of freedom from foregone con- 
clusions or authorised dogmas. I am aware that many of 
our friends place the importance of the study of theology 
before that of the preparation of ministers for the churches. 
To these I would say—consider the alternative carefully. 
If you resolve your collegiate institution into a lectureship 
or theological faculty you must make or find provision. 
elsewhere for ministerial training. Or do you really 
intend to abandon the idea of the ministerial function 
altogether; and while promoting theology to a place . 
amongst the sciences, leave practical and social on’ 

out of your view ? 


SCIENCE—A RELIGIOUS ARBITER? 


It would be equally absurd on my part to undervalueor- 
decry the worth of modern scientific discoveries ; but I 
may fairly protest against such discoveries being mad 
the arbiters of religion or applied to the discrediting of 
our religious literature, especially that original Pac tad 
it which is contained in the Bible. Am I to v over 
the narratives of the life of Christ because the man of 
science says that a miracle, as he defines it, is an impos- _ 
sibility, or to repudiate the whole of the contents of the 
New Testament records in deference to the pretensions 
of what is called the advanced criticism? I am not 
willing to do these things, or to admit that either science _ 
or criticism has attained the right of |certainty to compe 5 
me. Neither am I willing to surrender the ciple of = 
religious communion in favour of ritual or esthetic 
methods in the observances of public worship for the sake _ 
of attracting persons to our services on trivial or ci : 

Ss 


‘ 
: 


. 


religious grounds. 
PERSONAL ELEMENTS IN RELIGION, 

Before giving up everything in this manner, I would at 
least try to find something within our religious commur-« 
ities which may be a sufficient reason for their existence. 
I would ask the members of our communion to loo 
within, instead of looking without, to see whether 
kingdom of heaven is within them in any recognis: 
sort; to consider what they have of their own that is v 
and organic, and whether they are doing everyth 
their power to bring the personal elements which 
contain into a living and fruitful vitality. Perhaps 
may ask in what sense I speak of that kingdom 0 
which is said to be within us; my reply is drawn fro 
original records of our faith. I conceive that th 
animating power and spirit in our religious 
which affects the life and character of every co 
member of them ; an influence which works in tl 
righteousness in the individual, in the family, and in 
church. The Parables of our Lord contain an asse 
of the principle underlying the foundation of the 
From them we gather the doctrine of a divine 
ness which is the power of God in the hearts ) bed 
men. The seed is the word or living voice of God; and 
the sower soweth the seed; for it is only through the — 
voice of a fellow man that mankind can h 
the voice of God. The unbroken  testin = 
Scripture and the unvarying experience ge 
men bear witness to the “word” as a fact | 
our nature and in our history. The growth of the 
the production of righteousness in every hear 
receives the word and strives to do it. 1 
mustard-seed, the new wine, the treasures in 
pearl of price, and other instances will sug; 
selves. Indeed the consensus of the parables 
lous, and points unmistakeably to the single per 
of the great teacher who employs this unique 
method of teaching. None of his followers adopt 
The singleness of the method, and the singleness | 
authority stand together. They declare the’ ; 
nature of the gospel working as a seed in the he 
appeal in the tones of a divine voice, to that 
within. “He that hath ears to hear” and “this 
ear is waxed gross” are the words of wa: anc 
In the teachings of the les there is no” 
looking outside for the kin and its | 
communities which belong to it. The rec 
divine life is an instance of what I | 
“Inlook.” Det oie ot c 
it nor boast of it. Its ade 
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that would grow like the mustard-seed. We should no 
longer be disturbed by an anxious outlook for results and 
success, but should wait for the opportunities which 
would surely arise for the exercise of our willing service. 
Every member would feel that his personal devoutness 
and faithfulness was the best contribution he could make 
to the common welfare. His responsibility would lie 
towards God in the first and highest place, and towards 
man in the second place. The inward look would carry 
him first to the source of all righteousness, and then to 
the fellow man who is the joint partaker of it. He would 
become indifferent to the claims of external authority, 
and would have nothing to fear from science or criticism. 
He would see the Pharisee in the Temple rebuked in all 
his pride of orthodoxy and official zeal, and would recog- 
nise a brother in the despised and penitent publican. 
And when the Levite and the Priest had abandoned the 
broken outcast, he would by a simple act of kindness con- 
tribute unconsciously to the kingdom of God. O! that 
we could resolve to withdraw our attention and our 
anxieties from the clamours of controversies which do 
not really affect the religious life, and devote ourselves to 
the practical work for which our churches were originally 
designed, and that we might realise the filial spirit of such 
words as “ Make me one of thy hired servants,” wherein 
we should find our nearest way to the ear of the Father in 
Heaven. Our inmost look then brings us to a very prac- 
tical application; and it is this—What are we as Unitar- 
ians doing in the kingdom? I confess I cannot answer it 
very satisfactorily. There are many spheres of useful- 
ness amongst the people and the poor into which others 
have got far before us. We claim to have been the 
pioneers of anti-slavery, of popular education, of working 
men’s societies, and other useful works. But we have not 
kept up to the mark, and are no longer in the forefront of 
the battle. If our households of faith were more closely 
knit together, we should have more to do in the world 
outside of them. If the seed be not sown in our hearts, it 
will not expand in our households; and without that 
growth from within we cease to be nourished from the 
vine; and our churches are withered branches. We look 
out from our almost deserted place into the vineyards 
around us, and say, “lo! here,” and “lo! there;” but forget 
to search for the kingdom of heaven within. 


OUR SOCIAL WORSHIP: MATTHEW ARNOLD AND PRAYER. 


Let me now direct our inlook upon the subject of 
_ worship, and ask whether there are not many deficiencies 
on our part in regard to social worship. I have heard it 
remarked that the practise of family prayer is not so com- 

mon as it used to be; and if such be the case, or if the. 
practise of private prayer is neglected, we have at once a 
sufficient cause for our congregational shortcomings in 
matter of worship. I regard public worship as the prin- 
vo function for which our congregations are instituted. 

I know is not always admitted. But if the act of 

worship be not our chief employment in the church I do 

not know what is. Nor do I undervalue the function of 

the preacher or the duty ofthe hearer; but these have little 

: r to work in the ground which is not first prepared 

: by the act of worship. The religious communion of souls 
animated by the divine life is the basis of all the rest. 
‘Those who are, whether consciously or not, under religious 
influences, who are partakers of the kingdom to which I 
have already referred, are impelled by an inward sympathy 
to associate themselves for the purposes of common 
worship, by which I understand the exercise of con- 
_ fession, humility, and spiritual desire in the felt pre- 
se of God. Solitary prayer without public worship 
7 a ght degenerate into an idiosyncracy, but social prayer 
7 ves itself to common experiences and needs. We 
tand t in the house of prayer not only as indi- 
vidual seekers of consolation and strength, but as witnesses 
_ to one another of the reality of God’s presence. Prayer, 
a is an act as well as an emotion, draws its verifica- 
_ tion in resulting moods of peace and courage; and when 
these are sought and shared by a gathering of two or three 
( pers, there isa church. A living poet and critic 
4 site taste and subtlety has written a popular treatise 

_ on the religion of the Hebrew Scriptures, and, strange to 
say, has omitted all reference whatever to prayer; but the 

__ 4mpersonal formula of the divine existence, which the 
treatise has made notorious, leaves no room for it. I 
trust, however, that we are not prepared to abandon the 
‘ ntial ground of worship in favour of any external 
m of celebration in pe. nature of a “ pee or con- 
tional recognition of religion as a superficial polish for 
ing of the political and social life of the people. 


: ans 


the manner of the preacher are more regarded than the 
spirit of the discourse. We are apt to forget that the 
receptive ear is necessary to the preacher’s success; and 
that we ought to bring into the pew such habits of study 
and meditation as would prepare us to meet the preacher 
on his own ground. The preacher’s function is to com- 
municate the power and spirit of the religion to which he 
devotes his life. Preaching is a direct and and personal 
power, the mightiest, perhaps, the world has ever seen; 
but it ever was, and it ever will be, foolishness to the 
Greeks, or to those who have given up religion in favour 
of esthetic culture and the love of speculation and novelty, 
whether in the past or in the presént age. For ourselves, 
let us not complain of the coldness of the pulpit until we 
have laid the fuel on the altar of our hearts for the sacred 


may lead us to discover some means of strengthening the 
hands of our pastors and teachers. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


May I venture to say a word in favour of the commemo- 
ration service, which seems to find more acceptance in 
other churches as it meets with less in our own? If any 
feel the communion of the Lord’s Supper to be super- 
stitious, they do right to abstain from it. To me it is the 
most sacred and intimate occasion for bringing to mind 
our relation to the author of our faith as the object of our 


the innumerable company of souls in the everlasting pre- 
sence of God which gives the doctrine of immortality its 
greatest charm and attraction. I believe this simple 
service will find a more general recognition when the 
spirit of a divine life, the warmth of public worship, and 


amongst us. 


consequence in comparison with our existence. The state 
of our congregations does not much concern those outside 
of us, but it may be regarded by ourselves as the measure 
of our value as a church. The removal of the candlestick 


stituted for it. 
selves more than other 
do not seem to be very interesting. Our outlook is sure 
to lead to disappointment. 


for our sakes. 
crowd into our communion. An agreement to reject the 


which God will verily dwell with men. 


Propagandism will not save us. 
that we possess the better part. 


family, and in the church, is a pure and vital religion. I 
» 


in the philanthropist and the patriot. 


to do. 
keep alive our best traditions, our holiest memories, and 
our rational faith and hope. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
OPENING ADDRESS. 


eo 4 


University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on Tuesday 
last, by the Rev. Charles Barns Upton, Professor of Logic, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
his address, which was on “The Present Agnosticism 
and the Future Theology,” 


free inquiry in reference to theological no less than to 
scientific researches which this College has, from its origin, 
asserted and exemplified, is now admitted by the vast 
majority of cultivated thinkers, to be both sound and 
indispensible. It is true that as yet hardly any other 
academical institution has put this principle into practice : 
for almost universally in our Colleges and Universities the 
study of theology when recognised at all, it still dwarfed 
and perverted by the acceptance, on the part of both 
teacher and taught, of certain foregone doctrinal con- 
clusions. The spirit, however, which would still retain 
theological culture within ecclesiastical bonds is no longer, 
as of yore, a vigorous and formidable power. It is 
rapidly losing its vitality, and where it still exists it exhibits 
that character of feebleness and stolid obstinacy which 
indicates present dotage and coming dissolution. As 
regards the two convictions out of which this institution 


; pas 
, seeking, in the “Idea of 

ing supersensual and 

is prayer the words of 


feerh belie theology is an essential feature in all really liberal culture 
ER Pact ves) | andthe repping A es that it be cultivated upon terms 
' freedom from all dogmatic restrictions, we may safely 
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affections, and as the central person in that gathering of 


the value of personal religious teaching are increased 
Meanwhile, and always, we have plenty to 
do if we will but look inward for our needs and oppor- 
tunities. Our “position,” as we call it, is of very little 


is a prophecy or threat of universal application; and if 
ours should be removed a better light will surely be sub- 
Our “prospects,” therefore, concern our- 
people, to whom at present they 


The cultivated men who in 
great numbers leave the Church of England do not do so 
The seceders from orthodoxy do not 


popular doctrines is no basis for either religious sympathy 
or common worship. Such outside considerations will 
not lay the foundation of a church, or make permanent 
additions to it. We shall be spared some disappointment 
if we keep this in view. What, then, is our hope, but, to 
use an old phrase, in the lengthening of our cords and the 
strengthening of our stakes? The cords of love and the 
stakes of principle are the supports of a tabernacle in 


The co-operation of all our people for the cultivation of 
the religious life in its social aspects will never be fruitless. 
We can, however, show 


My memory, my experience, my confidence all testify 
that the religion of Unitarians in the individual, in the 


have seen it perfected in moral integrity, in a saintly life, 
It is a working 
faith, and it is, I believe, accordant with the Scripture, in 
the study and exposition whereof it has yet a great work 
May that work be pursued by all who desire to 


IN connection with the opening of the winter session of 
the above institution, an address was delivered in the 


In the course of 


Professor UPTON said:—The revolving months have 
again brought us to the day when we must resume our 
appointed work—the unfettered study of theology. There 
is some gratification in the thought that the principle of 
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unexpected quarter. It is the former of the basal ideas 
on which our academy is built that is at the present day 
being questioned with increasing emphasis, not whether 


theology shall be studied with doctrinal freedom or with 
doctrinal restrictions, but whether it is worth studying on 
any terms. This is the portentous doubt which is rapidly 
taking shape and substance in many thoughtful and 
influential minds. Is theology, we hear asked on every side, 
a genuine science, dealing with accessible and intelligible 


realities?, or is it, like alchemy and astrology, an exploded 
pretension, a futile attempt of the human mind to peer 
through that phenominal environment which forms an 
eternal and impassible limit to man’s discernment and 
knowledge? It will be many years before the British 


| mind arrives at a decisive settlement of this disturbing 
fire to descend and burn. On this point our inward look 


question, and in the meanwhile it is only to be expected 
that we, in common with all seminaries of theological 
learning should feel some of the paralysing effects of this 
mental uncertainty and suspense. Times indeed have 
strangely changed since the days when theology was the 
recognised queen of the sciences, and dominated with 
imperious sway over the whole region of scientific and 
philosophic thought, for now our recently-established 
universities offer her no place in their curriculum, and 
some of our most eminent sava/s assert—and the asser- 
tion finds many to applaud it—that all theolugical dis- 
cussions are, in interest and importance, on a par with 
the discussions of the politics of the inhabitants of the 
moon. My object is to lay before you some consider- 
ations which seem to me to relieve any uneasiness we may 
feel at this emphatic and contemptuous depreciation of 
our special studies, and which will also, I hope, afford 
some ground for the expectation that theolo#y, chastened 
and purified by her present trials, will in future emerge 
from her present obscurity and again assume her royal 
rank, no longer to rule with despotic sway over the intel- 
lectual life of mankind, but to occupy, with the consent 
and joy of all earnest and devout thinkers, that supreme 
position which intrinsically belongs to God’s inner revela- 
tion of himself to the mind and heart of man—a revelation 
which, so far from tyrannising over science, literature, 
and art, will afford to science the only key to its otherwise 
insoluble mysteries, will feed in literature the sacred flame 
of genius, and inspire art with a creative impulse and a 
divine ideal. The present language and sentiment in 
regard to theology appears to arise not from any per- 
manent incapacity in the soul for the discovery and recog- 
nition of theological truth, but rather from the circumstance 
that the present age is essentially an age of transition; an 
age which is fast outgrowing the old idea of theology as a 
set of dogmas concerning man and God, to be accepted 
on outward authority; and which, nevertheless, does not 
as yet see its way to the retaining of what is essential in 
these doctrines upon an inner and spiritual tenure. We 
are midway between what may be called the childish and 
the adult apprehension of the truths of Christianity, being 
in that stage of our national education which corresponds 
to the period of Iluminism in France and Clearing-up (4 u/f- 
kldrung) in Germany, an era on which we had entered 
in the Deistic controversies of the last century, but which 
is now attaining its climax in the anti-theological dogma- 
tism of our most “advanced” savazts and philosophers. 
For a full treatment of this era in the development of 
culture and religious thought, I would call attention to a 
very able and suggestive essay on “ Christianity and the 
Clearing-up,” by Mr. Francis A. Henry, in the Journal, 
of Speculative Philosophy of April and October, 1878, an 
essay to which I am much indebted, though I am far 
from being able to accept in its entirety the Hegelian 
philosophy which pervades it, and on which it is founded. 
Agnosticism seems in some of its aspects to be a very 
slight remove from Atheism, but if I mistake not, in 
other aspects it is the faintly glimmering dawn of a 
new era in the exercise of the critical understanding and 
encourages us in the hope that the Clearing-up which 
has hitherto been as Mr. Henry truly says, “a clearing 
out of all spiritual and substantial interests” will, ere 
long, admit the existence in humanity of a faculty of 
spiritual discernment, and so exercise in reference to 
theology no longer a negative and destructive, but a 
positive and purifying influence. Hence there may be 
little ground for serious apprehension as to the future of 
religion in our land if only the culture of our laity can 
be made to assume a really complete and liberal character. 
Unfortunately at this critical juncture in the intellectual 
and religious life of England our national education is 
anything but liberal and universal. By the existing 
constitution of our great seats of learning the free and 
thorough study of the inner life of humanity, the spiritual 
consciousness of the divinest men, the utterances of the 
world’s greatest seers and prophets are excluded from 
the curriculum of study through which our society is 
encouraged to pass, and so the attention is engrossed, 
and the mental vision dimmed and distorted by a too 
exclusive devotion to the physical and physiological 
aspects of our many-sided human experience. The result 
is as might be expected ; our physiological relationship 
with the anthropoid apes is dwelt on with a detail and 
an emphasis beyond its intrinsic importance, while the 
vastly more momentous truth of our moral freedom, our 
consciousness of God’s presence and sympathy, from 
which the mightiest practical changes in human life have 
confessedly proceeded, these facts are practically treated 
as unessential to a sound and liberal culture. This 
should not be; the want of the age is the thorough and 
philosophic study of the facts of man’s religious experience 
as an indispensable correlative to scientific research. 


MIDDLETON.—On Saturday last a very cordial meeting was 
held at the Old Road Chapel to welcome the Rev. J. G. Slater 
as the future minister. Many of the neighbouring ministers 
were present, and the speeches were of an encouraging character. 
We shall give a report next week. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—Friends will be glad to hear that W; 
Dennis, Esq., the Mayor of Northampton, at his banquet to the 
Corporation, last Tuesday, called upon his own minister, the 
Rey. E. R. Grant, to say grace and return thanks. This is as 


it should be, and we commend his example to mayors of other 
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TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS, 
Il, 

Vienna has long had the reputation of being one of the 
pleasure cities of the world, its citizens having been always 
addicted to heavy eating, hard drinking, and enjoyments 
of a still more questionable kind. A traveller who visited 

n 1793 gives an interesting account of the manners 
and tastes of its inhabitants, After remarking that the 
city was not famed ior its learned institutions, or for being 
the seat of men of letters, not possessing even an academy 
of sciences, he goes on to say that ifthe markets happened 
at any time to be ill supplied with livers of geese, or with 
small birds, this might cause a revolution, or be con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for delivering up the city if 
besieged. The Viennese had alsoa great liking for frogs, 
which were brought from the country thirty or forty 
thousand at a time, and sold to the principal dealers who 
had conservatories for them. Snails were also considered 
a special delicacy, seven of them being charged at the 
restaurants the same as a plate of veal or beef. The 
favourite amusement on Sunday evening, after the strain 
of the religious exercises of the day, was witnessing fights 
between bulls, bears, and dogs in a public arena. This 
was not the pastime of the vulgar only, but was patronised 
by ladies and gentlemen as bull-fights are now in Spain. 

Vienna has certainly changed wonderfully within the 
last eight years, but it is to be feared that some of her 
improvements are only skin deep. The city has burst 
the girdle of her old fortifications, laid out a magnificent 
promenade on their site, 'and built handsome streets in 


every direction over the level country. The splendid | 


lines of public buildings along the Kingstrasse must make 
every Englishman blush for the condition of British 
architecture;/but whether local talent has done much for 
the embellishment of the ‘Emperor's city” may fairly be 
questioned. On almost all the new buildings the influ- 
ences of the architectural schools of Munich and Stuttgart 
may easily be traced; and in the remarkably beautiful 
Votiv Kirché, built to comemorate Francis Joseph’s 
escape from assassination in 1852, the masterpieces of 
French gothic have been freely laid under tribute. 
Kehind the glare and glitter of the public life of Vienna 
there exist much ignorance and squalor, and a fearful 
amount of immorality. Berlin has been styled “the 
diseased heart of Germany,” but she always continues to 
keep a very decided majority of legitimate births over ille- 
gitimate-in-her published statistics. Of late Vienna has 
allowed the illegitimates to get on the wrongside of fifty per 
cent, but the delicate impeachment lies lightly on her con- 
seience. Indeed, Vienna is rather proud than ashamed of 
the reputation she enjoys of being skilled in committing 
the oldest sins in the newest kindof ways. Religion is here, 
as in Rome and Athens, a public and nota private matter. 
The higher clergy have enormous emoluments, and the 
great ceremonies of the Church are carried out with much 
pomp and circumstance; but the multitude which assem- 
bles to witness such processions as that of Corpus Christi 
are ready, on the slightest provocation, to turn the whole 
affair into a subject for general merriment. Indeed, 
nothing is so much relished in this head-centre of the 
modern Venus-Cultus as a joke at the expense of the 
more devout. During my stay an anecdote was in 
circulation which the small wits rolled “as a sweet morsel 
under their tongue.” A day-pilgrimage had been organised 
by the peasants of one of the suburban villages to a par- 
ticularly sacred spot some twelve miles to the south. After 
duly performing their vows,.the party walked about four 
miles of the homeward journey, and then entered a way- 
side inn to make some compensation to the flesh for the 
self-renunciation of the day. The wine and beer were 
excellent, and the party only straggled out into line as 
“the shades of night were falling fast... When the weari- 
some eight miles had been almost covered, and the lights 
of their village twinkled invitingly below, a slight pause 
was made to trim and tighten the ranks so as to march up 
to the church doors with all solemnity. During this 
interval the stalwart peasant woman who acted as crucifix 
bearer made a terrible discovery, and screamed out, “Oh, 
thunder and lightning, the Lord has been, left behind.” 
it need hardly be explained that a band of pilgrims losing 
its crucifix is in a worse plight than a regiment, losing its 
colours, inasmuch as illimitable purgatorial retribution, is 
worse than any earthly disgrace, To the credit .of the 
party every possible expiation was made without delay or 
complaint. Retracing their steps with muttered Paéer- 
nosters and Ave Marias, they found the sacred symbol 
lying ignominiously on the floor of the beerhouse, behind 
1 band of revellers from Vienna, who afterwards pro- 
claimed the story from the housetops. Without indulging 
in even “a hair of the dog that bit them,” the pilgrims 
once more turned their faces homeward; but the village 
clock had struck the “ wee short hour” before their weary 
heads had been laid upon their pillows. 

The journey from Viennato Buda-Pesth is more interest- 
ing for its historical associations than for its scenery. 
Almost every town and village reminds one of some of the 
great struggles of which the border-land between Austria 
and Hungary has been the theatre. Not far below 
Vienna is the Island of Lobau, memorable for the fearful 
contests which took place, in 1809, between the Austrians 
andthe French, and which culminated in the battle of Wag- 
ram, with the subsequent peace of Vienna. Further onis 

‘etronell, where Atilla swept the flourishing Roman colony 
»€ Carnuntum out of existence. Then come the picturesque 
ruins of Theben, the Hungarian gate of the Danube, and 
its point of junction with the March, which, towards the 
north, divides the Austrian Empire from the Hungarian 
Monarchy. Pressburg, the old capital of the kingdom, 
und the scene of many historical events, then comes in 
sight, its castle, which was burned in 1811, having still an 
imposing appearance on the hill above. Then a long sail 
through a level country brings us to the mouth of the 
Raab, where a small steamer lies ready to take passengers 
up about half a dozen miles to the town of the same 
naine. 

[t was here that Prince Eugene, in 1717, was presented 
with the hat and sword from the Pope for having beaten 
the Turks at Belgrade. Fourteen years afterwards, the 


Lo 


Emperor Charles VI. caused a monument to be erected 


in Raab, to commemorate an event which he feared would 
bring calamity on all his wide dominions. An awe-struck 
chronicler has thus related the occurrence :—“As the 


gates and members of the above Association, and at two 
there was a collation and conference at the George Hotel, 
the president (the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A.,) taking 
the chair. The other ministers present were—The Reys. 


living body of the Lord was being carried on a plate along | J. C. Williams, H. lerson, M.A., secretary of British and 


the street to a sick person, it was by accident overset and 
trod in the dirt by some people who were fighting to seize, 
or to set at liberty, an offender. 


rt In order to avert the | 
divine wrath, and by way of perpetual protest against this | 


Foreign Unitarian Association; R. Laird Collier, D.D., 
G. Knight, Eli Fay, W. Carey Walters, W. W. Robinson, 
C. D. Badland, M.A., A. W. Worthington, B.A., J. Fox, 
J. F. Smith, W. Birks, J. C. Lunn, and H. W. Ellis 


indignity offered to the incorruptible bread of angels, the | There was a large attendance of both sexes.—We reserve 


holy fragments were ordered to be preserved in an iron | 
chest, and this monument was erected by Charles VI. 
Roman. Imp. Austriacus., &c., 1731.” 

Passing the little town of Komorn, long famed for its | 
virgin fortress, the Archiepiscopal city of Gran is next | 
approached. Its modern cathedral seems a rather clumsy | 
imitation, on a small scale, of St. Peter’s, at Rome. The 
Archbishop of Gran, if he retains all his former dignities, 
is not only Primate, but Chancellor of Hungary; he is 
also a Prince of the Empire, and has a seat and vote in | 
the Royal Council, the exclusive right of crowning the | 
Kings and of creating nobility on his domains. Formerly | 
he was obliged to bring a pair of colours into the field, in | 
time of war, and under each a thousand men; but I fancy 
he has (like our own nobility) quietly slipped out of this 
obligation while retaining his income complete. The 
emoluments of the See were, in the last century, about 
400,000 florins ; now it is said they are nearly a million. 

About an hour's sail below Gran, on a lofty eminence, 
is the ruined castle of Wissegrad, once the Windsor of 
Hungary. It figures in history so early as the eleventh 
century, but was chiefly built by Matthias Corvinus, and 
for a long time the Crown of Hungary was kept within its 
walls. Like most of Hungary’s sacred places, it owes its. 
present desolation to the barbarity of the Turks. Passing 
Waitzen, with a third-rate modern cathedral, there is 
little to notice till the steamer approaches Buda-Pesth, 
the beautiful capital of Hungary. I reached the city on 
the eve of the gyeat festival of St. Stephen, and found it 
crowded with people from all parts of the kingdom. 
Next morning I was up betimes to secure a good view of 
the procession in which the embalmed hand of the royal 
saint is carried with great pomp from one church to 
another. It would have been better if this. first King of 
Hungary (who, by the way, ruled most wisely and died 
about 1034) had been buried like Moses, with all his 
belongings, so that no man should have known of his 
sepulchre unto this day. Reverence for his memory has 
given rise to a good deal of superstition. His wedding 
clothes, and his marble stool, for instance, were long 
supposed to possess remarkable medicinal properties. 
His hand, which I saw distinctly, was far less interesting 
than the multitude that had gathered to see it. All the 
various races that have found their way into Hungary 
were represented around me, and the diversity of form, 
face, and costume would be difficult to describe. The 
stir and bustle were, however, unfavourable for sight 
seeing, so I resolved to shorten my stay, and started in 
the evening for Transylvania. I shall have more to say 
of Buda-Pesth in connection with my return journey. 

The Hungarian trains seem in no particular haste to 
reach their destination, and the time allowed for refresh- 
ments isalways ample. All night long the train in which 
I travelled crept across the great plain of Hungary at the 
rate of some sixteen miles an hour. About dawn we found 
ourselves approaching the low hills and woods in which 
the pretty town of Gross Wardein is situated, and from 
there to Klausenberg the journey of some five hours 
disclosed a continuous panorama of mountain scenery, 
shown to the best advantage in the fresh morning light. 

Through this long distance the railway does riot pass a 
single town, and the only large village is Banffy Hunyad, 
which is said to be chiefly inhabited by Avars, “a fragment 
of a forgotten people.” The scenery of this district resem- 
bles in many respects that along the Highland Railway, 
the Koros rippling over its pebbly bed like a Scottish 
mountain stream. But the luxuriant Vegetation on its 
banks, and the rich orchards and fields of maize in every 
opening of the valley, reminded me how grudgingly 
Scotland had been dowered by nature compared with 
this favoured land. 

As the train descended into the beautiful Nddaser Thal, 
and at last approached Klausenberg, 1 watched eagerly 
for a glimpse of the city; but it lies so modestly on the 
banks of the Samos that not a spire was visible. On the 
platform was a group of kind friends waiting to receive 
me, with Professor Kovacs at their head with a welcome 
address, delivered in excellent English. Then a pretty 
young lady stepped gracefully forward, and, with as much 
self-possession as if she had been nineteen years of age 
instead of nine, presented me with some beautiful flowers, 
which she said had been grown on Unitarian soil, and 
gathered and arranged by Unitarian hands. Our venerable 
friend, Mr. Samuel Sharpe, will bé glad to hear that the 
Unitarian name is thus used in that far-off land as a term 
of honour and the symbol of a great cause. I need only 
add'that before’ I had been many hours in Klausenberg I 
was made to feel that though I had travelled far I had 
certainly not come on a /ovetg mission. ALC 


THE NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 

'. “AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
ON Monday evening a conversazione and conference in 
connection with this Association, was held in the school- 


room adjoining High Pavement Chapel, there being | 


a good attendance. At seven o'clock, a social gathering 
took place for friendly intercourse, and an hour later the 
room was crowded to excess, to hear a paper by Mr. 


Herbert, New, of Evesham, e chair was by 
Mr. W, Clark, who was sigepried on the P v 
the Revs. Dr. Collier, H reson, M.A., and Rev. R. 

Amisinns, 5.2 In introducing Mr. New, the Chairman 
expressed the pleasure h mg aed a cordial welcome 
to the Association. Mr. Néw sake: the deeply interest- 
ing paper, which we gveeis ere, and which was followed 
by an earnest discusion. On Tuesday the annual meeting 
was held, At twelve o'clock Rey. Dr. Laird Collier 


preached in the High Pavement Church before the 


principal of a Downpatrick day and boarding s 


congregation to send their children to church to 
years, and very successfully, his catechetical work. 


than their catechisms—to-wit, their Bibles 
books—that he might teach them the prayers ane 


understanding and their hearts. He invited the pec 
all denominations to attend his school, and alth 


removed all sectarian fears, and the school 
speedily rose from forty to upwards of three 


bourhood visited and encouraged, by their 5 
purse, the good work. Card and book-rewards 
given for regular attendance and superior di 
for accuracy in repeating Watts’s hymns 


The far West of America, through pup’ 


neighbourhood, but many aot eae 
had the attention of its people directed to Sun 


schools of America sprang from thi 


far more than they ever anticipated in bringing the 


our report of the proceedings till next week. 


> 


DOWNPATRICK: SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE. 


THE first annual Sunday school conference in connection 
with the Association of Irish Non-Subscribing Prespby- 
terians was held in the Stream-street Presbyterian Ch 
Downpatrick, on Tuesday week. There was a 
attendance. Among those present were:—Reyvs. S. C. 
Nelson, M.A., David Gordon, Carey Walters, Whitchurch; 
Cc. J. M‘Alister, W. Napier, John Armstrong Crozier, 
Barnard Gisby, T. H. M. Scott, James Miskimmin, John 
F. Kennard, R. J. Orr, Alexander .Gordon, John Porter, 
Ballee; Hugh Moore; and Messrs. William 
M.D. J.P.; Edward Gardner, LL.B.; Joseph Perry, J. 
Hutton, James M‘Kelvey, W. Hutton, and J. Mackenzie. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. DAVID GORDON, 

After devotional exercises, 

The CHAIRMAN rose and said that he regretted the 


absence of the Rev. R. Campbell, the president of the 


association, as the duty of presiding had devolved on him 
when much work was necessarily on his hands, in con- 
sequence of the influx of so many friends. The first Irish 
Sunday school had been opened by a Dr. K , the 


and 


also the curate of Bright. The doctor, as he rode to his 


church on Sunday mornings, met very fredaemle groups 
of boys engaged in playing by the road-side. rt 

salutation of them was, “Well, boys, what are you doing 
this morning?” 
are doing no harm.” 
should be doing no harm, and he resolved that they she 


is usual 
And the reply invariably was, “Oh! we 
He thought it was enough that th 


be engaged on the Sunday mornings in doing some 
In the summer of 1782, he requested the members of his 
be 


catechised on Sunday mornings, and he pursued for two 
In 
1785, he requested his pupils to bring with -more 

pray- 


es os 


of the day, and so as to bring those lessons 


was insinuated that he had a proselytising obje 
carrying on his school, yet his.character for true libs 
and the manner in which he conducted his 


People of the highest rank and intelligence im the neigh- 


inG 


coal 
on the Mount. The good seed sown by 0 
was not lost; it sprang up not only in the 


work, Might they not say, therefore, that ti Suni 
Bright? and were they not encouraged much this day I 
the thought suggested just now that the “— 0 it tha 

might be the means under the blessing of God, o: 


of the world up in the “nurture and ad " 
Lord?” The chairman concluded by calling on 

The Rev. CAREY WALTERS, who,then ad 
meeting, after which an interesting discussi¢ 
in which Messrs, M‘Alester, Crozier, Gi 
Miskimmin, Nelson, A. Gordon, Edward Gz 
Dr. Gordon took part. 

The proceedings closed with a hymn and the b 
ENTERTAINMENT TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

Whilst the conference was being held, the 
school children were provided with a plentiful 
schoolrooms, the young ladies of the choir atte 
them. After the conference, the same rooms wer 
to the general public, who speedily seated themselve 
the tea table. The paper that covered the walls, : 
four or five feet from the floor upwards, displayed v 
scenes from the Piigrim’s Progress. In the infant's roo 
the paper, almost to the ceiling, was bright with illustr 
tions of Holy Land costumes and customs, and in th 
other rooms were barometrical, astronomical. 


Ph ge 


Croskery, Miss Annie Porter, and Miss Hutton. 
a THE SOIREE. 
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_ A. Robinson.—Mr. T. R. WILKINsoN, the treasurer, presided 


_ 1849, he was first elected as chairman for the year. For every 
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+ pompeed by the Rey. S. C. NELSON, the senior minister | NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. | ot to touch” proved rather trying to their powers of self- 
the congregation. ui 3 restraint. In the evening a congregation nearly double the 
The CHAIRMAN, having returned thanks for the honour | BURNLEY.—Is it Folly to Pray?” formed the subject of an | “Stal size attended the service, which was conducted by the Rev. 

conferred on him, gave the first sentiment of the evening, | argumentative discourse given in the Trafalgar-street Unitarian H. S. Solly. The fruit and vegetables were distributed the next 

“Success to Sunday Schools,” to which the Rey. C. J. | Church on Sunday evening, to a large congregation, by the Rev. | @4Y among the poorest families connected with the place, 

M‘ALESTER responded.—The CHAIRMAN then proposed | T. Leyland. The subject had been taken up by the rey. gentle- especially to those where sickness prevailed. , 

the next sentiment, “The Triumphs of the Cross,” to | ™an by special request, and the sermon was a reply to some | , LLWYN-RHYD-OWEN.—The Rev. W. James, B.A., late of 

which the Rev. W. NAPIER responded, and then “ Eng- articles written by Mr. Foote, in the National Reformer, copies tag bg preaad ps Py aay A at cpeelasir rie Capel 
: oe pa : : : of which had been sent to Mr. Leyland with 5 t oa er, and Liandyssul last Sunday, and preached to arge con- 
pes and its Religious near ews given, to which the Rev. would axtewes'them, ; ey > Wnty & vequect Chiat te | gregations at the three places on ‘*The Free Function of a 
AREY WALTERS responded, giving some very interesting BoLton: C brad -crhwir 12 a ears | Christian Church,” At Llwyn-rhyd-owen the tem orary siruc- 
~a$ : : OLTON: COMMISSION-STREET.—On Saturday evening a very . ; ; we 
details illustrating the progress of the free communion, 1 ene . se ture in which the congregation have worshipped since the 
i (cates pleasant re-union was held of past and present teachers, scholars ies : 
church d 4 : : 8 

and ary hg ol geal oy in ene it, and | and friends of the school. After tea a very attractive programme, pepraing ae 377 ~~ used for the last time, the new chapel 

concluded by bidding them look forward with hope. consisting of songs, readings, and addresses was gone through. The | ing opened this week. 
The following hymn, composed by the Rev. David t 

Gordon, was then sung by Miss Ferguson and Miss 


Rey. J. Bevan presided and gave a very hearty welcome to those MANCHESTER: STRANGEW AYs.—On Wednesday ev ening last 
who had laboured in the Sunday school in past years, but whose the Mutual Improvement and Natural History Society com- 
m ? 


Jemison :-— other engagements or removals out of town had compelled them | Menced its annual session, when the Rey. J. T. Marriott ante 
“ Pather, the gracious Giver ! to resign. Mr. Dorning, on behalf of the past teachers, returned | Very interesting lecture on ‘Stories of Old 7 imes, Between 
one tre paphtien’ thanks for the hearty welcome given and was supported by Mr. | 60 and 70 persons were present. The annual meeting of the 

OF Sawer and hevt and tree ; John Bramwell. The meeting was also addressed by the Rey. | Society was held on the geWocon. ¥ ednesdayevening, October Ist. 
Of the nd old leath-clad mountains, C. C, Coe, and Mr. W. G. Gass. At the conclusion of the | cpap es oa Spt Remap pe tatveo.* 
ie foaming torrents wild and free ; . pedings | S4°Y Sermons were preached on September 28th, afternoon anc 
The clear soft-Howi fountains, featiesned ft Me «bag onge pt: k-denait peste evening, by the Ree. Wm, Gaskell, M.A., of Manchester. In 


The teeming boundless sea. the morning an address to scholars, teachers, parents, and friends 


was given by Mr. John Heys, of Manchester. Special hymns and 
anthems were, as usual, sung by the scholars, assisted by the 
chapel choir. Master Robert Barlow presided at the organ. 
The collections for the day amounted to £44 16s. 5d. On 
Sunday last, October 5th, at the request of the minister, the Rey. 
T. R. Elliott, the morning and evening hymns and anthems were 
repeated by the scholars and choir, when Mr, Elliott gave special 
addresses, the subject in the morning being, ‘*The Men and 
Women among our Children;” and in the evening, ‘The 
Children among our Men and Women.” 

STOURBRIDGE.—The monthly meeting of Protestant Dissenting 
ministers of Warwickshire and the neighbouring counties 
(established in 1782) was held a fortnight ago at the Presbyterian 
Chapel, Stourbridge. The introductory services were conducted 
by the Rev. W. Carey Walters, of Whitchurch. The anthem 
was Spohr’s ‘‘ How lovely are thy dwellings fair.y The preacher 
was the Rev. Charles C. Coe, F.R.G.S., of Bolton, who chose 
as his text, Habakkuk iii., 17-18—‘‘Although the fig tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines, the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat, the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls. 
Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion.” The discourse is given at considerable length in the 
Kidderminister Advertiser. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—On Sunday morning week our pulpit 
was occupied by Mr. E. P. Hall, formerly of St. Joseph’s 
Monastery, Memphis, U.S. The subject of his discourse was 
“« The Source of Authority,” in which he affirmed that the living 
God was the primal source of divine truth, and contended for 
the reality of inspiration as opposed to infallibility. His text 
was Gal. i., r¥-12, in which Paul affirms that he received his 
gospel not of man, but by direct revelation, Paul was the first 
Protestant reformer, who stood up for the ‘freedom of the 
spirit,” against the bondage of law or tradition. The apostle 
was regarded as a heretic by the Jewish party, who were offended 
that he did not impose their rites and ceremonies upon the 
Gentile converts, and were shocked at his boldness in rebuking 
Peter, who may be regarded the head of their party, and had 
been taught by the Lord himself; in short, this old conservative 
party regarded this innovator pretty much in the same light as 
orthodox Christians regard Unitarians to-day, or as the Catholic 
Church regarded Luther three centuries ago. Paul wrote this 
epistle to the Galatian to warn them against the orthodox secticn 
of the early church, and to recall them to what he considered the 
simple truth and freedom of the gospel. He asserts that the 
Lord from heaven had converted him, that he conferred not with 
flesh and blood, that he did not even consult the apostles, but 
he was taught by the Living Christ, and therefore he was quite 
equal to the other apostles. The central idea of Paul’s that the 
truth of God is not a human invention, but the inspiration of the 
spirit, should be the standpoint of every religious teacher, 
The age of inspiration is not past, and no book can contain the 
wisdom of God. They who would learn it must go to the living 
fountain, and drink at the same source as Isaiah, Jesus, and 
Paul. We cannot believe that God at one time drew very near 
to earth and walked very-closely with man, but now had 
retreated within Himself, leaving us, poor mortals, what little 
consolation we can find in the mutilated records of this revelation 
handed down to us from past ages. God is unchangeable, and 
if we will prepare our hearts to receive his inspiration, we shall 
be the peers of those holy men of old. 

SrockporT.—The second monthly meeting of the Teachers’ 
Union was held on Monday night, and a paper was read by Mr. 
P. Peirce, jun., on ‘‘ The Sunday School Teacher.” He spoke 
urgently for more earnestness, and said that what was wanted 
was not so much talent as purpose. He thought too much was 
being made of the examination scheme, and asked for more 
religious teaching, The first meeting of the Union, held a month 
ago, was presided over by Mr. O. E. Heys, the paper for that 
occasion being one written by P. P. Carpenter, and read by 
W. R. Shanks. It is hoped that this Union will be the means 
of binding the teachers together in their good work. 

TAVIsTocK.—We note that on the 3oth ult, the Rev. L. T. 
Badcock was present at the annual meeting of the auxiliary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in proposing the 
appointment of the local committee said he was glad to be present 
because the platform of the Bible Society was as broad as the 
spirit of God which the Bible contained, and because he felt he 
had a true place at that meeting for he had had the pleasure to 
learn recently, and he believed it was on good authority, that the 
first meeting of the Bible Society was promoted by a Unitarian 
and a Quaker, a fact which showed at once its unsectarian 
character. 

WOLVERHAMPTON: Unity CxHurcH.—On Monday last, 
the 6th inst., there was a social tea and re-union of members and 
friends. Upwards of 40 met together in the Upper Schoolroom, 
which had been repaired and renovated for school and meeting 
purposes, and a very pleasant evening was spent, enlivened hy 
singing, speeches, and readings. ‘The Rev. W. Birks occupied 
the chair, and was supported by the members of the church 
committee. Several practical matters introduced by the chairman 
were taken up with earnestness, such as the Sun ay school, in 
which several volunteered their help as teachers ; and the bazaar 
for a new organ, &c., proposed to be held at Easter, and in 
readings for which weekly working meetings are held. The 
meeting closed at a late hour with hymn and prayer. 

YEOVIL.—On Sunday, Sept. 28, the annual harvest i *, 
giving services were held in Vicarage-street Chapel, which 
yor enenaiesty fe! tastefully Pare for = ate ~~ 

its, flowers, tables, and was such as orth: 
exclamations of su ne dens many of the con ion, The 
preacher was Mr. H. E. Bunce, of Frome. A collection for the 
local hospital, after evening service, realised the sum of £1. Ie 
A social tea meeting and entertainment was held the following 
evening, 


BIRMINGHAM: FAZELEY-STREET FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
The anniversary services in connection with this Church were 
held on Sunday last. Discourses were delivered in the morning 
by Mr. G. R. Twinn (the minister), in the afternoon by Mr. G. 
Basnett, and in the evening by Mr. Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S., on 
‘Calvin and Servetus.” The church is situated in one of the 
poorest districts in the town. There has been and still is 
much useful work done through the various agencies of the 
church, and we trust that our wealthier brethren will assist in 
the good work. The offertories were 413. 13s. The report 
showed a good result from a year’s hard work among the 
poor of the most destitute ward in Birmingham, The Society is 
earnest in its endeavours to aid all who may be wanting, irre- 
spective of denomination. The schools contain 414 scholars and 
28 teachers. Total amount of club money saved, £341. 16s. 6d, 

BELFAST Domestic Mission.—A meeting of members and 
friends of the Stanhope-street Domestic Mission was held on 
Wednesday, Ist October, to present an address and presentation 
to the Rey. Joseph-Pollard and Mrs, Pollard, as a token of the 
esteem and regard in which they are held. Mr. M‘Clarty having 
been called to the chair, the programme of the evening havin 
been of a very lively character, called upon Mr. Parkhill, who 
said his duty was to present an address from them to their worthy 
minister, the Rey. Joseph Pollard. The address expressed the 
appreciation of the congregation of the Christian zeal, energy, and 
ability displayed by Mr. Pollard, and begged his acceptance of a 
tea and coffee service. Mr. Parkhill closed by saying he was 
commissioned to present a musical baton to Mr. J. E. L. Pollard, 
jun., froma sincere friend. Mr. Pollard accepted the address 
and the tea and coffee service, and heartily thanked his friends 
for their kindness, and hoped, by his future efforts, in some degree 
to deserve their kind consideration. 

BELFAST.—The winter work of the several churches has been 
commenced in real earnest. The Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., 
resumed his pulpit ministrations on his return from Transylvania, 
and lectured in the evening on “ Religious Life in Germany.” 
The Rey. J. C. Street began the Sunday evening services at the 
Second House, upon the resumption of his pulpit duties on 
Sunday evening last. The subject of the rev. gentleman’s 
discourse was—‘‘ What shall the harvest be?” The attendance 
was very large. The Rev. J. J. Wright is engaged on Sunday 
evenings delivering a course of lectures on various theological 
topics, which are exciting considerable interest. The Mutual 
Improvement Association in connection with the Second Congre- 
gation commenced its winter session on Monday evening last, 
when the inaugural address was delivered by the president, the 
Rev, J. C. Street. The programme includes lectures on “The 
Election of Representatives,” by the Rev. Harold Rylett ; on 
‘Thomas Carlyle,” by the Rev. J. J. Wright; papers by 
Mr, J. Vingcomb on ‘The Rose and Lily in History and 
Heraldry ;” by Mr. H. Fleming on “ The Port of Belfast 32> b 
the Rev. D. Thompson on “The Lessons of Old Proverbs 5 
and by Mr. G, Fisher on ‘*The Mutability of Conscience.” 
The Mountpottinger Mutual Improvement Assuciation began its 
work on Wednesday evening, when the president, the Rev. H irha 
Wright, delivered an opening lecture on ‘‘W. E. Gladstone.” 
Other lectures are announced by the Rev. J. €. Street on 
“* Robert Nicol ;” by the Rev. Alex. Gordon; by the Rev. 
Harold Rylett on ‘Joseph Mazzini;” and Dr. Chotzner, 
Jewish Rabbi. The programme also includes papers by Mr. 
D. Young on “Rambles in Dublin and about Wicklow ;” by 
Mr, Jamieson on ‘‘ The Founding of the Nation Newspaper, ” 
and others. On Tuesday evening last the Mountpottinger Band 
of Hope had its annual soirée, which was a thorough success. 
The Moneyrea Mutual Improvement Association commenced its 
meetings last week, when the president, the Rey. Harold Rylett, 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Sir Rowland Hill.” 

Dos Lane, FattswortH.—On Saturday last, October 4th, 
the members of the Mutual Improvement Society held their 
annual soirée. After tea the Rev. H. Thomas, president of the 
Society, occupied the chair. The choir sang glees, several 
members gave readings, and the intervals between these were 
occupied with dancing. The party, which was well attended, 


To Thee would we for ever 
Pour forth our grateful praise ; 
Thy mercy faileth never, 
Thy goodness crowns our days 
With rich supplies ; our fields and glades, 
The cities Doar own dear land, 
A foeman’s footstep ne’er invades, 
His keel ne’er grinds our strand. 


Thanks that we've peace to labour, 
Thanks for a kindly soil— 
For many a helpful neighbour, 
Thanks that we've health to toil. 
Father, let die the bigot’s cry, 
Let thou the reign of strife be o’er, 
Give to our Isle prosperity, 
Spread light from shore to shore.” 


THE REV. W. GASKELL, M.A. 


IN recognition of his long and valuable services as chairman of 
the committee of the Portico Library, Manchester, a marble 
bust of the Rey. W. Gaskell was on Friday, October 3rd, _pre- 
sented to that Institution by 125 of the proprietors. The bust, 
which is an admirable likeness of Mr. Gaskell, has been executed 
by Mr. J. W. Swinnerton, from Rome. At the same time Mr, 
Gaskell was presented with a portrait of himself, painted by Miss 


over the meeting, which was largely attended. 

Mr. Chancellor CuristTIe, in presenting the bust of Mr. 
Gaskell to the chairman on behalf of the Institution, said that 
Mr. Gaskell had been a member of the Portico Library and 
Reading Room for upwards of 50 years, during 30 of which he 
had filled the office of president; and the proprietors felt that 
they should like to have there for themselves and for those who 
came after them some memorial of one whose name, interest, and 
personal presence had so constantly made itself felt during that 

tA plause.) Mr. Gaskell became a member of the 
on the 23rd of January, 1829, and on the 4th of January, 


year since that time he had been unanimously re-elected to the 
office. (Applause.) For 23 years he (Mr. Chancellor Christie) 
had sat on the committee with him, and nothing could have been 
pleasanterthan the harmony and agreeablecharacter of the meetings 
which had been held during that time. Mr. Gaskell possessed 
in a high degree that literary taste, mental culture, and wide and 
catholic spirit which qualified him for the office of chairman of 
such an institution, and he hoped the day would be far distant 
when would cease to see him going in and out amongst 
them. (Applause.) Mr. Gaskell, however, needed no eulogy 
from him, and there was only one thing more that he would say 
about him. He (Mr. Chancellor Christie) was not a member 
of the religious body of which Mr. Gaskell was so distinguished 
a member; in fact, he might say that he was utterly out of 
harmony and sympathy with the particular opinions of that body; 
but there was an authority to whom they both owed allegiance, 
who said that a tree was to be known by its fruits. He (Mr. 
Chancellor Christie) felt he might say, without the least fear of 
being contradicted, that in those fruits and graces which, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, ought to characterise a Christian, Mr. 

was eminently conspicuous. (Applause.) Mr. Christie 
then presented the bust to the chairman, remarking that it was 
not only a memento of the great services which Mr. Gaskell had 
rendered to the Institution, but also of the gratitude of the pro- 
prietors to one who had been a good and efficient chairman, and 
essentially a good man. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN having accepted the bust, Mr. W. H. J. 
Traice presented the portrait to Mr. Gaskell, both of them 
doing so in and complimentary terms. Mr. W. G. H. 
Ord to the unsatisfactory condition of the library at a 
period, and expressed the pleasure it afforded him in 
having, 30 years ago, suggested the election of Mr. Gaskell as 
hai ; 


The Rev. W. GasKELt, in his reply, said the great idea 
which he-had kept in view from the beginning of his régime had 
prep greed ed “ae tre os apace are peor was brought to a close about ten o’clcck by the singing of ‘‘ Now 

in tual ” 
; only pimcons : ; ; » | pray we for our country. 
pw ida yt had Se hbeistatend 1 pr athe be abies siege? HUDDERSFIELD: FITZWILLIAM-STREEY CHURCH. — The 


anniversary sermons of the above church were preached on Sun- 
In that object. he had been cordially supported by day last, morning and evening, to crowded congregations, by the 
3 and the 


i 


Rey. Chas. H. Wellbeloved, of York. The morning topic was, 
‘* Religion Evidenced by and Consonant with the Progress of 
Humanity;” the evening topic, ‘ Unitarianism a Religion of 
Principles, not Doge, as Illustrated by its History.”” Both 
topics were most ably and eloquently handled. The services 
were especially musical, being aided by the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society in connection with the school, an orchestra 
numbering forty-five performers. The singing was hearty by 
the congregation as well as by the choir. The collections 
amounted to £5 os. 14d. 

LivERPooL.—The usual weekly meetings of the Hope-street 
Sunday School Society commenced on Wednesday evening, the 
Ist inst., when the Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A., of Warrin on, 
delivered a lecture on the ‘Science of Language.” There 
were about 70 members and friends present. Mr. A. Cooper 
proposed, and Mr. Robert Leighton seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer for his very interesting and valuable 
discourse, which was carried by acclamation. were music 
and singing by friends the evening. 


Erasmus, he com 


upon 
old horse, which enabled him to jog 
; . If his long experience 
ght ee: a Institution, it re entirely 
fear here applause.)—A vote of thanks 

' 7 


+ 


Y seas ing _ Ground- fruit, vegetables, evergreens, and corn, and consider- 


hine, fo} Skee ames a Le was taken in them to the best ad 
a er Puts ston" SP | wang he Walk oi See ee 


never more decorated. The school children 
Manchester.—ADvT. much appreciated the spectacle, though the order “to look but 


wy 
. at) 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.F.—Received with thanks, 

We are compelled to hold over all correspond- 
ence a week, 

ErrATA.—In Mr. George Lucas’s speech last 


week, in the Barnard Castle report, for ‘‘ When walking 
in the woods that day he had not objected,” read, 
**When walking in the woods that day he had remem- 
bered George Brown, who had not objected, &c.— 
In ‘Transylvanian Recollections,” line 23, read 
incognita ; and line 2 from bottom, Spitsfindigkeiten. 
COMING WEEK. 


MANCHESTER: Cross-street.—On Sunday, Lower | 


M a School sermons, at 10 30and 6 30, by the 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, morning and evening, | 


the Rev. Dendy Agate will preach. 
SOUTHPORT.—On Sunday, annual sermons, by the 
_Rey. J. E. Ogers, M.A. {es 
THE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC. 1880. 
_ CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be sent at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon- 
street, Manchester. 


S CHURCH.—Sunday, October r2th, HARVEST 
FESTIVAL, Rev. DENDY AGATA, B.A. Morning 
(zo 45), ‘‘ Be ye Thankful;” Evening (7 0), ‘‘A Working 
and Waiting Church.” 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL.—ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES, in Cross-street Chapel, Sunday, October 
zath, 1879. The Sermons in sup rt of these Schools will 
be preached by the Rev. JAM goHARWOOD, B.A., of 
Monton. Morning service at 10 30; evening service at 
630. A Collection will be made after each service. 


PENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL SCHOOL SER- 
MONS will be preached _by the Rev. A. B. CAMM, of 
Blackpool, on Sunday, October roth. Special Collec- 
tions in aid of the Schools. Services at 10 45 and 6 30. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—The NEXT 
MEETING will be held in Varley-street Schoolroom, 
Miles Platting, on Sunday, 19th October. Tea at4p.m.; 
FPourpence each. Friends invited. 


Ate nd ssig en andere sateen a deta ct i lee 
GTAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD.—The SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be held 
on meees, October roth, at 11 o'clock and 6 30.. The 
Rev. E. S. HOWSE, B.A., of Altrincham, will preach, 
and Collections will be taken for rent and expenses of the 
Schools. J. PAGE, Hon. Treasurer. 


ee ee ER RS Ratchets eta ete 

NITARIAN CHAPEL, BLACKLEY. 

The usual THANKSGIVING SERVICES will 

be held on Sunday, the 19th October. Morning preacher, 

the Rev. E. TURLA D, of Ainsworth, who will also 

conduct the Children’s Floral and Recital Service at Three 

in the Afternoon ; Evening preacher, at 6 30, Rev. JOSH. 
FREESTON. F 

The presence of friends is invited. All seats free. 


Offertory. 
MINISTRY TOL ae LOW ik, 
MANCHESTER. 


THE DEDICATION ‘SERVICE 
{n connection with the Opening of the New Mission 
Rooms, opposite the Police Station, Willert-street, off 
Harrowby-street, near Collyhurst-street, Rochdale Road, 
at 6 30 p.m., when 


will take place on 
Sunpay, October roth, e , 

The Rev. W. GASKELL, 1.A., 
Willconduct the Devotional Service and preacha Sermon 
oa the occasion. Offertory as usual. 

On the Monday Evening following, at 6 30, there will 
be a TEA PARTY (8d. each), after which, at 7 30, a 
SOCIAL MEETING will be held, presided over by 

The Rev. S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 
when Addresses will be given by the Revs. C. Poynting, 
B.A., J Harrop, B. Walker; E. C. Harding, Esq.; G. 
W_ Rayner Wood, Esq., and others. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS IN ADERDEEN, 


On Sunpay, Oct. roth, 
Rev. R. LAIRD COLLIER, D.D., 
Will Preach in the George-street Unitarian Church 
Morning and Evening. 
Collections in Aid of the Association, 


? 


On Monpay, Oct. 20th, 
COMMITTEE MEETINGat 3 p.m.,and MEMBERS’ 
MEETING at 4 p.m., in Lockhart’s Hall, Union-street. 

A PUBLIC MEETING 
Will be held in the Evening, in Lockhart’s Hall; the 
President (Rev. R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edinburgh, in 
he Chair. 

The following are also expected : Rey. R. Laird Collier, 
L.D., Boston, U.S.A.; Harold Rylett, Moneyrea, Bel- 
fast; Frank Walters, Glasgow ; A. Webster, Glasgow ; 
H. Williamson, Dundee; George Thomas Walters, 
Aberdeen ; Andrew L, Knox, Esq., Glasgow; David 
Jobson, Esq., Dundee, William Speed, Esq., &c. . 

Tea at Seven o'clock. Tickets, One Shilling each. 


“THE DEPUTATION TO HUNGARY 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association have invited the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., and the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, on their return 
from the T Meetings of the Unitarians of 
Hungary, at Székely Keresztur, to a Soirée at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, on Wednesday evening, October 
zend, the day of the next Council Meeting. 

Tea will be ready at six o'clock. The PRESIDENT 
(David Martineau, Esq.) will take the chair at a quarter 
past seven. 

Tickets for Tea (price One Shilling each) may be had 
at the office, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, and at the Chapel 


Vestries. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN & FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Will be held in 


CHELTENHAM, 
On Wednesday, Oct. 22. 
Preacher, the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., of 
Liverpool. 


Proceedings to be more fully advertised next week. 


Papi 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


IGH. SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds ; gymnasium: own cow kept : building specially 
adapted. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil ‘of@the 
school, after fifteen moore preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation, The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
| Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master, 


OLINEUX anpD SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET, 


RAT areas eS a a 

OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


CSET SS pork es ee! SET ee aE 
ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
arinatae Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultural 


WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry | 


Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER. — EstapuisHep 1769. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— . 

| BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The | 

NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, | 

Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 

Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 

French .............+.++++3 Mdlle, H. Baret. 

German Resident Governess.. Fraulein Straub. 

Arithmetic, &c.. ............ Mr. Stott. 

Physical Science ............ W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 

Rey. R. Young, M.A., 
Oxford. 


History, Literature, Classics.. 


Music ........+.2+++0++++++» George Gunton, Esq. 
Drawing..........+..++.+.+. W. H. Charpentier, Esq. 
Singing ..............++0++- Malle, Kruse, 


Dancing pecsiccicesesecscovees Miss Nixon. ; 
Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


eee 
ANTED, by an American Manufac- 
turer of Flour Mill Machinery, AGENTS, both in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, who have facllities for 
exhibiting his machines.—Address, Young Hyson, care 
of Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


HILDREN’S MAID and SEWING 
MAID WANTED, for December ist ; must have 

had experience as a nurse.—Apply by letter to Mrs. C. 
G. Beale, 51, Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


\ K JANTED, after Christmas, by a Young 

Lady (Certificated), a Re-engagement as RESI- 
DENT GOVERNESS. Acquirements : English, French, 
German, drawing, music, calisthenics, and elementary 
Latin. Excellent references.—Address, Miss C., Werneth 
Lodge, Gee Cross, near Manchester. 


PPER SERVANT.—WANTED, in 

a quiet family, a kindly, experienced Woman, as 
PARLOURMAID, who will have the charge of two 
sitting-rooms. She will be required to keep plate well, 
to sew, do a little clear starching, and generally to pro- 
mote the comfort of her elderly employers; about 30 
yee of ata preferred.—Address, H., 135, Tulse Hill, 

ondon, S.W. 


CIENCE, OF > COURSE ce ubU dL 
WHAT THEN? A Cheap Edition, on good 
paper and print, 8s. per roo. 
Tanchester : Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 
Orders on Mr, Fay should be made at once, as in a few 
weeks he sails for America. 


eee 
“THE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 

Rev. JOHN. PAGE HOPPS, and published on 
the first of every month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events relating to the development of 
religious life and liberty in the Christian Church. Every 
number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
Threepence.—London : Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market 
street : and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


ANTE: SIX SERMONS, by the 

: Rev, P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., ‘‘ The book, 
pulsing with living thought on every page, combines the 
good qualities of the sermon, the lecture, and the oration. 
We must heartily recommend all who wish to 
enjoy a really good and suggestive book—one pervaded 
by real religious principles and a Christian spirit—to 
procure and read it for themselves.” — Uxitarian Herald. 

'o be had at the book-room, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C., price 55., * $0 free, and of all booksellers, C. 
Sy Paul and Co,, publishers, 1, Paternoster Square, 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, ros. 6d. 

K EIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF 

NAZARA. Considered in its connection with the 

National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated 

by A. Ransom. Vol. 1V.: ‘The Galilean Storms, Last 

Efforts in Galilee, Recognition of the Messiah, Fore- 
shadowing of the Cross, &c. 

Also Vols. I. and III., at the same price. 


Just published, Vol. II., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

AUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY 
OF THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. | 
Translated from the third German edition. Edited by the 

Rev. Allan Menzies. Vol. II. Completing the work. 
Subscribers tothe Theological Translation Fund Library 
receive these volumes at 7s. instead of 10s. 6d. each. Pro- 
spectus, with Contents of the Series, post-free on appli- 

cation. : 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 


burgh. 
‘THE GROUNDS anpb PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

“Mr. Wright’s power of calm and concise statement is 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than in these lectures.” 
—Theological Review. 

“*Our author is at his best when ei poe DE 86 great 
religious principle—he rises into eloquence as he describes 
the love of God. We urge our readers to obtain the 

k, and read it for themselves."— Unitarian Herald. 

‘The author writes in the style of a po born oom 
scholar. We have not recently met with any book more 
calculated to influence in the right direction a man of 
atheistic tendencies.” —Noncon formist. 

“Few books have issued from the press of our time 
which more directly challenge and discuss the real diffi- 
ee id living men."—Nottingham High Pavement 

hronicle. 


Price ss., cloth. 


Henrietta-street, Covent 


Williams and Norgate, 14 
Garden, London. + —s 


Bracxpoot—Cruanninc Hise 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
I22, J by 
W.8sOatede AND Rerairs Promrtiy ; 


v | ‘“ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 


| LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 


MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM > 15, BULL STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLorHinG DeparTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 

oung gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST,, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Berpers, Decorations, Gop Moutpincs, PAIn1 ERS 
VarRNISHES, &c., &c. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Esrasuisuep 1772. 


S. Hoxpsworrn « Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE Larcest Stocks 1n THE KinGpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. Pas BrocKxELBAnk, 


CARRIAGE AND» HARNESS 
MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


——— 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Phzton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


| | OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 

ORGANS,. for Home-and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577) 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from ros. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Maree 
« one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 
LRUNKS. > 

THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


18in. 2oin. 22in. 24in. 26in.  28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- 
Also a better one, the ‘‘ DEFIANCE,” grained oak 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivetted throughout 
24in. 27in. 30in. 
14/- 16/6 19/6 
Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for rs. extra. 
We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


DMUN Dei T HO WP Stone 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 0, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station) MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham ‘ 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c, The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied, Outside Sun Blinds of every description e 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and 
look equal to new. + Cloth Roller Blinds made 


Lie oS: Mapes pied 0 Wi 
6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers; +s, for Be. GA. ber ants 
APANESE CU pt aetlh 

+, 125., 248 ve es 
SCREENS for fons wear weet 


10% 

MO 

FRAME MO 

GILT CORNICES, BRASS 

GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES 

to order; DRAFT SCREENS from ass. 

PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best 
PATTERN BOOKS of P; 


ARMSTRONG | 
St. Ann's 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS | ¢ransmission abro 
| Of the 


Oct. 10, 1879 


es 
\/ IOLINS, ‘VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 


) A Large Assortment of the Finest Ttalian and ot 

| VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPLOMS 

| 54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. - Bows, Stri and other 
fittings always in stock. Repairs peovaptiy tide ¥ 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Com 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret : ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years iven 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


H. WYNDHAM & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER, 


ONDON: SHIRLEY'S TEMPER- 
iC SL, a7, Queen's S 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Taine Breakfast or Te Be md 


R PHL LIiePs& Stowe 
‘ BOOT & SHOE MAKER 
73, DEANSGATE. 


A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 


Moderate Prices. 

E I Lele 
e _ All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, Oxrorb-sT. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851 


W. Tavror, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 


Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


A® MSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St, Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS 
GLOVERS, & Children's dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


pass, of 


L OVC KE, gz S ON. 
PIANOF OR TES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS, 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System, ; 
Repairs anv TunInG, rye’ 


LOCKE & #0 qm 


* 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, _ 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 


Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. © Established 1842. 
BROOK'S DANDELION © 


1S THE disitan 
BEST AND THE CHEAP 
Being totally different from other 
being sold. The above is recommen 


Faculty as an agreea palatal 
beverage, containing t the st 


‘ 
ra 


’ 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d. BY 


In_Manchester from all Grocers and 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., 
Auty & Firth, Smaliman, J. Woolley 

6, HANOVER ST., CORPORA’ 
MANCHESTER, Sal 


—E 


Rd, 


¢ a 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, 


QUALITIES ARE OFTEN Sup 
PORT WINE, 36s. PER DO 
fine quality, thoroughly matur 
brilliant condition, and with no lo: sedim: 
recommend it for GENERAL USE ir 1] 
bottled wine. INVALIDS, to whom Po 
scribed, cannot have finer Wine for their pur 
price, however high, 1 
Excellent Wines at 24s. and 30s. per do 
JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine 
26, Market-street, Man 
9, Lord-st., Liverpool ; and 28, Hij sh-st., 
UPTURES.—Exhibitio: 
1862, was awarded to R. WEST 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBL 
TRUSS. : 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Li 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supportir 
Expanders for round shoulders, &e., 
Manchester, 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTI 


Ten lines'and’under «4 ..sswiws onde 
After the first ten lines ..........6 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a red 
Tat colton’ 1 — 
Were vtvne oh hie baiie Bann 
For all insertions of ‘ Births” 
uniform charge of 1s. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The threatened refusal of the sacraments by the 
Belgian bishops to elementary school teachers who 
retain their posts under the new system has not at 
present led to the resignation of more than 100 out of 
7,500 teachers. 


The Ofinione reports that Archdeacon Cornelio, of 
Piedimonte de Alife, province of Naples, has been 
excommunicated for holding Liberal opinions. ‘The 
sact of excommunication was affixed to the church door 
with a bell and candle. There is great indignation 
among the populace. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church, which elects to 
‘be known as the “Reformed Church of England,” has 
dately been giving many signs of vitality. One of the 
most recent of these is the establishment of a monthly 
organ called Our Church Record, devoted exclusively 
to the advocacy of its interests. 


The other evening Mr. Spurgeon remarked that 
when at the last election he returned from voting, he 
‘was met by a Baptist minister, who did not like to be 
so called—a supernatural, absolutely perfect brother; 
and this brother expressed ‘his surprise that he, a citizen 
of the New Jerusalem, should vote. “But I have an 
old man as well as a new,” responded’ Mr. Spurgeon, 
“the former being born down here.” “Ah, yes, and 
you ought to mortify him,” rejoined the brother. “So 
I do,” retorted Mr. Spurgeon, “for he is a rampart 
‘Tory, and I make him go and yote for the Liberals.” 


The arrangements for the eleventh series of the 
‘Manchester science lectures’ for the people have been 
completed for the part of the season extending to the 
-close of this year; two lectures being fixed for October, 
-and one each for November and December. Mr. A. 
R. Wallace, Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, the Rev. 
‘Canon Tristram, and Captain Abbey, R.E., are the 
lecturers with whom engagements have been already 
‘made, and the subjects to be treated before Christmas 
have reference to islands, as illustrating the laws of 
-geographical distribution; the age of dragons; the 
physical aspects of Palestine; and the measurement of 
-solar radiation. 

In some recent numbers of the Herald notice was 
ttaken of a theory put forward at the British Associa- 
tion meeting, to the effect that man’s ancestors had 
‘been transparent, and also of Wesley’s theory that our 
first parents in paradise were glassy. One of our 
friends is reminded of the prophecy of Shakspere. 
“Measure for Measure,” Act 2, sc. 2.) 

Oh! but man, proud man! 
___- Dressed in a little brief authority 
- Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


We take the following paragraph from the School 
jan:— of the results of the 
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marking. We have called this an unaccountable result; 
and we use the word advisedly, because all that we 
have read and published respecting diocesan inspection 
has led us to believe that a marked improvement has 
been going on in the religious training of pupil-teachers. 


The Rev. T. Harwood Pattison (formerly of Roch- 
dale), in a letter to the /yeeman, from Albany, New 
York, writes hopefully of the prospect of things in 
America :— 

Happily the evidences abound on all hands that brighter 
times have come. For many years the necessaries of life have 
not been as cheap as they are just now, and work, as a rule, is 
plentiful for industrious and temperate men who have not 
extravagant ideas either of their own value or of the resources of 
the country. Throughout this weary season of depression, the 
conduct of the churches, in the case of their pastors, their poor, 
and their general benevolences, has been admirable. In most 
instances these have not been suffered to feel the pinch until 
other interests had been curtailed. The maintenance of church 
work, with its various expenses and obligations, in this country, 
during the last five or six years, is one of the finest, as it is also 
one of the freshest, ilustrations of the soundness of the voluntary 
principle. 


The correspondent of a contemporary writes:—I am 
told that an eminent icthyologist is thinking of writing 
a book to demonstrate the reasons for his belief in the 
existence of the sea serpent. He has for years collected 
all the accounts which have been published of the 
periodical appearances of the monster, and has come 
to the conclusion that in 20 or 30 instances at least 
the stories told by those who have gone down to the 
great deep in ships were true, or at any rate were 
believed by the narrators themselves. After all, it is 
not absolutely incredible that there should exist in the 
extreme depths of the ocean some direct descendants 
of the great fishes and mammals of the secondary and 
tertiary periods. Perhaps all the while we are scouting 
the idea of their existence they are quietly eating up 
the whole stock of bathybius as fast as they can, 


Mr. J. de Maine Browne writes to a contemporary 
in reference to the saying, commonly attributed to 
Wesley, “Cleanliness is next to Godliness :’—‘ Wesley 
was not its author, for it is found in a Jewish Targum. 
But may it not have an earlier origin, from the text, 
‘Cleanse your hands, and purify your hearts,’ &c.? 
Many years ago, when Adam Clarke and his good wife 
Mary were stationed at Shetland, Mrs. Clarke was 
offended by the filthy habits of the peasantry. She 
expostulated with the mothers of the neglected children, 
who were left to indulge their fancies in miry ways 
rather than among daises in green fields, but to little 
purpose. At length she ventured to add to her other 
arguments the authority of Mr. Wesley. ‘You know,’ 
she said to one, ‘Mr. Wesley says, “Cleanliness is 
next godliness.”’ She received for reply, ‘Thank God, 
ma’am, it’s not in the Bible.’ ” 


Mr. Harry H. Marks, editor of the New York 
Jewish Times and Reformer, gives the following story, 
which the Jewish World thinks worthy of more 
reliability than most anecdotes, to show why the 
Disraeli family left the synagogue: On the occasion of 
the opening of the Reform Synagogue of British 
Jews in London, January 27, 1842, the late Mr. Moses 
Mocatta gave a dinner in honour of the event. 
Among the guests was Mr. Isaac Disraeli, who had 
been present at the consecration of the synagogue and 
had followed the services with much satisfaction, 
although he was unable to see the ceremonies, being, 
at that time, entirely blind. Mr. Disraeli was seated 
at the table between Mr. (afterwards Sir) Francis H. 
Goldsmid and the Rey. Professor Marks, the minister 
of the new synagogue. The conversation naturally 
turned upon the synagogue and its prospects, and Mr. 
Disraeli, turning to the Rev. Professor Marks, said: 
“If we had only had such a house of worship in our 
time, my family would never have left the synagogue.” 


The Mational Baptist thinks there are two sides to 
the question of ministerial dead headism. It urges 
that, while ministers ought to be so well paid that they 
can afford to pay well, the fact is, that many of them 
are not so paid. Moreover “there is no class in the 
community who do so much gratuitous work as 
ministers.” [Not even physicians and women?] 
Further: “There is much in the labours of a minister 
that cannot be measured in the way of salary, 


and yet that should not be ignored. Here is a man 
who has had the sympathy and counsel of a minister 
for years. The layman has gained a fortune; the 
minister has with difficulty scraped along, and to-day 
if he should die would leave his family destitute. A 
gift which the one would never miss would be but an 
inadequate recognition of the services of the other. 
Nor do we say that a minister should ask for special 
favors; but we do say that if they are frankly and 
courteously tendered to him, we know no reason why 
he should not frankly, courteously, and with proper 
acknowledgment accept of them.” 


The second Session since the admission of women 
to the full course at University College, London, was 
recently begun, and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
success of the scheme hitherto has been complete. 
After ten years of a kind of experiment or compromise, 
in which instruction was given to women by the Pro- 
fessors of the College, but out of its regular course, 
the full curriculum was last year opened in the regular 
way to both sexes. The result was thoroughly 
satisfactory. More than two hundred women students 
entered, and no difficulties of any kind have been 
experienced. There can be little doubt that by degrees 
something like a fair proportion (allowing for conditions 
not likely to be altered) will be established between 
the numbers of the two sexes receiving higher educa- 
tion. The Dazly News thinks that it will be a very 
good thing when the stage has been reached—it has 
almost been reached now—when a woman can receive 
the highest culture, and exhibit its results without 
being considered a heroine or a prodigy on the one 
hand, and a monster or a victim on the other. The 
success of the University College programme ought to 
do not a little to help on this desirable consummation. 


Our occasional correspondent “ Adelphos,” M.D., 
does not believe in the doctrine of “Eternal Life in 
Christ only.” In a pamphlet published by Williams 
and Norgate he writes: ‘“ If heaven is to be the posses- 
sion of these [people who die in Christ] alone, such a 
doctrine must consign to eternal woe 320,000,000 
Buddhists, 120,000,000 Brahmins, 96,000,000 Maho- 
metans, 18,000,000 Hindoos, 6,000,000 Jews, and some 
500,000,000 of other creeds, amounting in all to 
1,060,000,000 even in the present generation, without 
including all those millions of millions of God’s 
creatures, pre-Adamite and post-Adamite, who have 
slept the sleep of death, and who, according to the 
mis-called orthodox creed, are not asleep, but in 
agonies of hell even now, because they did not believe 
in the common Protestant dogmas of salvation; and 
who, in fact, never had the overtures of salvation made 
to them on any such terms, but who were left, in the 
majority of instances, to find out as they best could 
their way from this world to the other. We 
are convinced that our heavenly Father is too good to 
be thus unkind.” 


Distributing the prizes at the Keighley School of 
Science and Art on Wednesday, the Bishop of 
Manchester remarked that parents should not send 
their children out into the world too soon. His 
father, who had a very active mind, invested his means 
in the ironstone mines in the Forest of Dean. That 
investment turned out unfortunate, and his father died, 
he feared, a broken-hearted man. They were a family 
of seven, and he (the Bishop) was then 14 years of 
age. His mother was not clever, but she would have 
done anything she could for her children. She said, 
“T cannot give these lads large fortunes, but by 
denying myself and living quietly I can give them a 
good education.” Three of his brothers went out to 
India—one fell in the mutiny, and another was now at 
the head of a department of public works in India, 
where he had a good situation and was doing a good 
work. They knew what he (the Bishop) was. He 
ventured to say that if all his brothers and sisters were 
alive they would rise up and call their dear mother 
blessed for the sacrifices she made that they might 
have careers. By God’s providence he had that 
mother still spared to him. She was now paralysed, 
speechless, and helpless, but every day when he went 
into her bedroom and looked on her sweet face he 
thought gratefully of all he owed her, of what he was, 
and what he had been enabled to do, 
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NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
OUTLOOK AND INLOOK. 

AT the conclusion of Mr. NEw’s paper, which we gave 
last week, the following remarks were made :— 

The Rev. H. IERSON said it had been a great treat to 
listen to Mr, New, who was always solid, thoughtful, wéll- 
read, capable, and full of right feeling. He was glad to 
find the lay element prepared to come forward and repre- 
sent the mind of the laity. He had great sympathy with 
the paper. It hit on exactly the right thing about the 
outlook, in rebuking the perpetual questioning about the 
attitude of the outward world towards us. The real 
solution of their difficulties lay in the inlook, in trying to | 
find out why the growth of the spiritual life within them 
had not been more proportioned to their wishes. One | 
thing they could always do, and were bound to do; they | 
could let the world see that they did become better by | 
their religion. 

The Rev. Dr. R. LArRD COLLIER said he had thoroughly 
enjoyed and sympathised with the paper. He thought 
they were getting on beautifully when two Unitarians 
agree about a whole paper. Unitarianism ina crisis? He 
never knew it not to be in a crisis. He wished he could 
incarnate that beautiful spirit which had breathed through 
the paper. It was asked, “ What is the matter?” It was 
as plain as the nose oa a man’s face what was the matter. 
When had Unitarianism tried to build up a denomination? 
Half their men disclaimed any such intention. If they 
wanted him to tell them what was the matter, he could 
tell them in two words: they wanted to organise, and they 
wanted to propagate. 

The Rev. A. W. WORTHINTON did not look on the 
sesthetic side of our worship as worthy of deprecation. It 
was a healthy thing that their young people should wish 
their church to be not less beautiful and well-appointed 
than their drawing-room. Dr. Collier said they ought to 
set up a Unitarian sect; but the kingdom of God was 
what they ought to labour for, whether it be ultimately 
Unitarian or not. He agreed with Mr. New, that the 
development of the kingdom of God as such, and not of a 
Unitarian sect, was what they wanted. 

The Rev. C. D. BADLAND could not quite understand 
Dr. Collier, and urged him to be more explicit in telling 
them what he wanted them to do. Not outlook and 
inlook alone were needed, but uplook also, trusting God 
for the results of all honest and earnest work. 

The Rev. Ett Fay agreed with the paper most heartily, 
and counted it a great privilege to have heard religion so 
well set forth by a layman. His reconciling word would 
be between Dr. Collier and some other speakers... The 

uestion was, how would they build up the kingdom of 

od? By preaching that God exists in three persons? 
Or by saying the only hope is in the blood of Christ? 
That was not enough. As he understood Dr. Collier, he 
would adopt a method for building up the kingdom of 
God; and his method would be that which has the generic 
name of Unitarianism. How could he bring his young 
friends into the kingdom of God but by some method? 
Their young people were confused because there was no 
uniformity in their method. They were directly confront- 
ing the experience of the world in thinking they could 
work with Churchmen and Roman Catholics, and without 
any definition of the purposes they hadin common. This 
inlook, this spiritual life, was connected with method. He 
believed, with Dr. Collier, that they should organise; 
they should build up a great Unitarian church. He was 
for a denomination. Without organisation they could do 
no more than they had done; with it they could shake 
this little island. 

The Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS thought their position 
was not due to want of organisation, but of a devout and 
earnest spirit. They could only get at men as they taught 
them truth, and duty, and righteousness, and the spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The annual meeting of the Association, as stated in our 
last number, was held on Tuesday, October 7th. The 
day’s proceedings were opened by a service, the devotional 
part being conducted by the Rev. George Knight, at the 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, which was followed 
by a sermon preached by the Rev. R. Laird Collier, D.D. 
_2At noon a collation was served at the George Hotel, and 
this was followed by a public meeting, at which the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A., presided, and was supported by the 
Revs. J. Williams; H. Ierson, M.A., Secretary to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association; R, Laird Collier, 
D.D., Bradford; J. Knight, Sheffield; Eli Fay, Sheffield; 
W. Carey Walters, Whitchurch; W. W. Roberson, Gains- 
borough; C. D. Badland, M.A., Derby; A. W. Worthing- 
ton, B.A., Mansfield; J. Fox, Newark; J. F. Smith, 
Chesterfield; R. E. Birks, Northampton; J. C. Lunn, 
Loughborough; H. W, Ellis, Great Hucklow, &c. There 
was also a large number of ladies present. 

The CHAIRMAN, at the conclusion of the repast, in the 
first place gave a hearty welcome, in the name of the 
Nottingham congregation, to all their friends, and believed 
that such gatherings as those sent them back to their work 
and worship strengthened in heart and invigorated in soul. 
(Hear, hear.) He was sure they all felt grateful to their 
friend, Mr. New, whom he might term the niodel layman, 
for the paper he read to them; and they were also grate- 
ful to Dr. Collier for coming amongst them and preaching 
to them; as they must be also to Mr. Ierson for coming to 
represent the Association, of which he is the indefatigable 
secretary. Now, perhaps, there was one feature he should 
find especially striking in this gathering, and in many gather- 
ings of Unitarians recently held. ‘It was with pleasure he 
looked at the new and pleasant feature of the large portion 
of American brethren amongst them, coming, as they did, 
from that great country—a country of great mountains, a 
country of great lakes, great rivers, great ideas, and great 
words. (Laughter and applause.) This threw a natural 
freshness and a = of brotherhood into their meetings, 
which he hoped would be found to strengthen them in 
the work in which they were engaged. rm | had, how- 
ever, occasionally, perhaps, some little di , and that 
was with respect to their organisation, which in many 
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respects was like a rope of sand; and they had not those 
bonds which made masonry strong between them. But 
each stone was laid upon the other to some extent hap- 
hazard, and the tide beating upon the edifice caused 
occasionally irreparable damage. He thought it would be 
an exceedingly valuable result if they could gather exactly 


_ what kind of organisation their American friends wished 


them to have, and what they wished them to do when 
organised, and how they desired to bring that organisation 
about. It was essential to practical working that this 


_ should be done, and that they should know precisely how 
_ theymight work heartily and gloriously together. (Applause.) 


One difficulty was, that when they asked about it English- 
men and Americans used words which to each other con- 
veyed a different meaning, and the result was that much 
time was lost in mutual explanation. He therefore asked 
those present to use phraseology which was perfectly clear 
to all, and thus prevent all misunderstanding. If they 
would only do that there would be a great good and some 
effect as the outcome of their deliberations. What they 
all wanted was a religious life, and that they believed was 
to be greatly aided and helped by perfect liberty in the 
search for religious truth, by the opening of the mind to a 
pure and holy influence, and by freeing themselves, so far 
as possible, from all ecclesiastical ties, or any particular 
line of thought which might be the subject of them. What 
they wanted was method. They required more courage, 
more devotion, and greater love. These were not new 
needs, and were as much required by their brethren in 
other churches, and by their ancestors in days gone by, as 
they were by themselves at the present time. There was the 
same salvation then asnow, and that salvation would remain 
so long as the earth rolled through apace, and God ruled 
it for righteousness and glory. (Applause.) This religious 
life could only be supplied by devoted worship and prayer, 
and by mutual conferences such as they were then holding. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. C. D. BADLAND, Derby, next read the annual 
report as follows:— 

The committee are happy this year in being able to call your 
attention to the encouraging prospects of several congregations 
with your Association. At Mewark the success of the Rev. J. 
Fox, during the first year of his ministry, in bringing together 
and consolidating a congregation, is very gratifying ; and testi- 
fies both to the judicious energy of the minister, and to the 
earnest co-operation of the small nucleus of worshippers, who 
remained together during years of difficulty sufficient to try the 
strongest. At Stannington affairs are also progressing favourably 
under the ministrations of the Rev. E. C. Towne, who feels 
himself heartily in sympathy with the people among whom he 
has chosen to settle, and with the characteristic sentiments and 
traditions of the place. In the Peak Chapels, viz., at Great 
Hucklow and Bradweil, unobstrusive but valuable work is being 
done by the Rev. H. W. Ellis, The two congregations differ 
greatly in character, but both in their several ways are quietly 
prospering. At Bradwell much needed repairs in the chapel 
have been effected by local effort and the aid afforded by your 
Association. A word is also due to the untiring zeal with which 
the services at Flagg have been maintained by volunteer labour, 
in spite of the really serious obstacles in reaching so remote a 
spot in the inclement weather of the past year. At J/keston an 
organisation has been adopted which is expected to strengthen 
the congregation in many ways, though the present bad times 
may delay the improvements that are hoped for. The JVorth- 
ampton congregation is to be congratulated on having obtained, 
in the Rev. E. R, Grant, a worthy successor to their late 
indefatigable minister. The prosperity of the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, under the Rev, Eli Fay, is too well known to require 
more than a passing notice. At Aed/ord the Rev. R. Hill still 
continues his generous and valuable services to a small but 
earnest congregation. Your committee have to report with 
regret that the Rev. J. Williams is leaving his charge at Christ 
Church, Nottingham; that the Free Christian Church, Leicester, 
has been for some time without a pastor, but has yet given proof 
of a strong congregational vitality which affords good hope for 
the future; that the Rev.!J. C. Lunn has resigned his charge at 
Loughborough; and that there is no present prospect of regular 
worship being resumed in the chapel at Hinckley. Your com- 
mittee have to regret the resignation of their secretary, Rev. A. 
W. Worthington, to whose minutely painstaking care, business- 
like management, and never ceasiny watchfulness for the interests 
of the Association and the congregations connected with it, it has 
been under the deepest obligations for a period of nineteen years. 
Your committee, who, during that’ time, have had constant proof 
of the great value of the services he has rendered, cannot do less 
than express in their report their heartiest thanks and best wishes 
for his future welfare, ; 

Mr. Cooper next read the treasurer’s statement, which showed 
that the balance from last year was £56 7s, 11d. The sub- 
scriptions amounted to £76. 2s., and the collections to £82. 2s. 9d. 
Received from Broadhurst’s Trustees, interest on debentures, 
419. 18. 6d., Newark special fund, including £35. 16s. brought 
forward, £68, 8s., British and Foreign Association grants £60, 
making a total of £361. The expenditure showed that 4247. 
8s. 4d. had been granted to various places in the district, and 
this with other items left a balance of £39 8s. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
KEMPSON, Leicester, the report and balance sheet were 
adoped. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the Rev. Dr. Laird Collier for his 
sermon, and to the Rev. G. Knight for conducting the 
devotional services. 

Mr. HERBERT NEw seconded the motion, and 

The Rey. Dr. COLLIER made a humorous reply. Touch- 
ing upon the question of organisation he said the whole of 
the United States was divided into local conferences, and 
from those delegates were sent to the National Confer- 
ence, where resolutions were passed and votes taken in 
respect to their affairs. He threw out some ideas as to 
the working of a conference for discussion, dwelling upon 
the poor stipends given to their ministers in this country, 
and comparing them with those received by their brothers 
in America. He urged upon them the necessity to band 
themselves together, whether Unitarians, Pres 
Liberal Christians, or what not, and said no matter ie 
their ie he long as it wasa religion one, t 
all lend to their aid and support and work e broad 
er of independence. (Applause.) In conclusion 

e thanked those present most heartily for the reception 


accorded A 
Rev. G. KNIGHT also returned 
The CHAIRMAN next moved a vote of 


come to the | took part i 
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) representatives of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association and to other friends. 

The Rev. EL Fay seconded the motion, and said it 
was of the utmost importance that Unitarians should 
become united and concentrate their strength. It had been 
his opinion for some time that the Unitarians were greatly 
neglecting their condition, and he did not believe, as many 
did, that their comparatively small success was due to the 
unpopularity of their religion. No faith was better adapted 
at the present day to meet the wants of the masses of 
people than their own, and if they would but all join in 
one body he believed they would carry out a greater work 
than one denomination ever carried out in this country 
before. (Applause.) 

The vote was then put to the meeting and unanimously 
carried, and the Revs. H. Ierson and W. C. Walters 
returned thanks. 

Mr. COOPER proposed that this Association deeply feels 
the loss that it will sustain by the removal of the Rey. 
A. W. Worthington from the North Midland Distriet, and 
his consequent resignation of the office of hon. sec., in 
which post, by his untiring care and indefatigable 

endeavours to promote its interests, &c., he has for the 
past 19 years rendered the association a most valuable 
service. The resolution concluded by wishing Mr. 
Worthington and his wife many happy years of life. é; 

The Rev. J. F. SMITH seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted, and ! 

The Rev. A. W. WORTHINGTON made a suitable 
response, and the officers for the ensuing year were 
appointed, it being agreed that the next meeting should be 
at Chesterfield. , 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


NORTHUMBERLAND & DURHAM DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE anniversary proceedings of this Association have 
just been held in the Church of the Divine Unity, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. On Sunday, October 5, the sermons 
were preached by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, to very large 
congregations, at the evening service the church 

crowded to the doors. 
was held, when an excellent company sat down to tea 
the schoolrooms. After tea the assemblage adjou 
the church, when the chair was taken by 


CLEPHAN, the president of the Association, who 


On the day following the soirée 
in 


ported by the Revs. J. Page Hopps, Lei 
and B. J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc. (Congregati 
castle; W. Elliott, Sunderland; R. C. Smith 
Shields; W. J. Taylor, Barnard Castle; Mr. / 
Mathers, Leeds; and Messrs. Barker Ellis, Jos 
G. G, Laidler, J. Johnson, J. Watson, J. V. Che 
V. Errington, S. Pescod, J. Dixon, &c. yes 
At the opening of the proceedings the F 
read a letter of apology for absence from 
Radbourne (Congregationalist), and then pres 
annual report and balance-sheet, the former of 1 
follows :— : 
The long-continued and almost, if not quite, u 
inactivity in the various branches of the indust 
whose ill effects churches and benevolent institu 
time able to resist, has now at length been univer 
has been more or less the case with the congregation 
stitute your Association, no less than with such as ; 
borders, It is with great gratification, therefore, tl 
mittee, though they have to speak of some want of 
to tell of substantial gains and of solid progress, 
the district there has been manifested a spirit of earn 
people have held together, our ministers and lay 
been full of zeal and energy, so that we may co 
forward to an abundant harvest when ‘‘better time 
Your committee regret to state that a further re 
been made in the grant from the British and Foreign U 
Association, the amount of which for the year 18 
iogether with the remaining half of a special grant o 
of the stipend of the missionary who has charge of 
tions at Barnard Castle and Darlington. In conse 
circumstance it has been necessary to reduce the salai 
missionary by the amount of the special grant above n 
which there is no prospect of renewal. This has bee 
of great regret to your committee, who feel the re 
scarcely be other than prejudicial to the success of 
the southern portion of the district. They vente 
once more to urge upon all in the North of Png! 
interested in the progress of Liberal Christia 
of a considerable increase in our subscripti 
augmented local resources can the work of the As 
sustained, to say nothing of extension, and that incr 
be secured by the hearty co-operation of all, not by 
sacrificing endeavours of a few.. As a step in this d 
committee have this year adopted the system of simult 
lections throughout the district, in which all the cor ngr 
joined excepting those of Middlesbrough and § 
the date appointed (the first Sunday in 
inconvewient, but a collection was made at the 
somewhat later date. ; * oe 
Your committee have been again instrumental in tl 
of copies of the works issued from time to time by 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and desire e: 
the attention of: subscribers and other friends to t e 
Thom’s work, entitled “‘Christ the Revealer,” and to the 
of sermons by the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A, (“The § 
to God,” &c.), of both of which copies may be had o 
Dixon and Pescod, who still kindly act as librarians 
Barnard Castle.—In the course of the past year 
this place have manifested considerable activity, — 


winter our Missionary (Rev. W. J. Taylor) 
bills, containi the thlea “of ios preachers’ disc 
drew a good deal of attention to our services 
School has for some time been in want of: : 
and this has recently been purchased from 


concert, ongregati 
received attention, in consec 
eR 
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the congregation. This pleasant state of affairs was, however, 
succeeded by the usual depression caused by removals from the 
neighbourhood, by which the congregation has lost some of its 
most energetic members. This unfortunate occurrence has 
greatly. decreased the number of the friends of our cause at 

oppington, and your committee feel that the state of affairs at 
this station will demand the very serious consideration of their 
successors. 

Darlington.—At this place considerable progress has been 
made during the past year, through the earnest labours of the 
Missionary, seconded by the devoted zeal of Mr. Geo. Lucas and 
family, Mr. W. A. Snaith, &c. The congregation has now 
acquired a much needed organisation; a Sunday School has been 
established, tract distribution has been freely carried on, lectures, 
announced by placards and handbills, have been delivered, and 
the social life of the people has been promoted by the recurrence | 
of monthly coffee suppers and entertainments; the result being 
that several names have been added to the roll of Church 
Membership, and the average attendance at the services has been 
larger than ever before. Your committee look with great hope- | 
fulness upon the future prospects of our cause here. 

Middilesbrough.—lt is at this part of our field of labour that 
the severity of the “‘ bad times” has made itself most persistently 
felt, the complete paralysis of the trade of the Cleveland district 
having produced a most calamitous effect upon the financial 
condition of churches of all denominations. Our church has 
suffered with the rest, and it isnot a matter of surprise, though 
of sincere regret, that your committee were informed by the 
Middlesbrough friends that upon the removal of their late 
minister (Rev. W. L. Spencer), they did not find themselves in 
‘a position to appoint a successor. That desirable proceeding 
must be for a time postponed. Meanwhile the services are 
sustained by the exertions of our good friend, Mr. C. Bell, who 
is always ready to assist us with his services, and of our other 
kind and hard-working lay-preachers, and the congregation is 
cheerfully and faithfully holding together, and sustaining its 
various institutions. The grant of your Association is, of course, 
suspended until a new minister shall be appointed, wher your 
committee will rejoice in being able to assist, to the full extent 
of their power, the further progress of our cause at Middlesbrough. 

South Shields.—Your committee record with very great satis- 
faction the steady progress of this congregation under the faithful 
ministry of Rev. R. C. Smith. During the whole history of our 
cause in this town there has been no period of similar prosperity. 
At the Sunday services the attendance has become exceedingly 
satisfactory both in the morning and in the evening, a very fair 
proportion of visitors having been frequently present. The 
Sunday schools have considerably increased both in scholars and 
in teachers, The Mutual Improvement Society has held a large 
number of successful meetings, in the conduct of which the zeal 

of its members has been very conspicuous. And last but not 
least, the congregation did credit to itself when, at the close of 
Mr. Smith’s first ministerial year, they presented to him a 
Substantial token of their appreciation and respect. Your com- 
mittee trust that the d work now being done at Shields may 
still , and win still larger results. 

_ The friends of the Association will rejoice to learn that some of 
the Sunday schools of the district have united themselves 
together for mutual encouragement, instruction, and help, and 
that there now exists ‘‘The Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Sunday School Union,” which, we trust, will not be 
without effect upon the missionary life of our churches. 

The Treasurer’s balance-sheet shows an excess of expenditure 
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cause is a part of the civilisation of the world, and 
advances just as it does, viz., in a slow, simple, steady, | 
and generally unobserved way. And its influence upon | 
the world would be all the more extended and enduring 

because of this. He believed much more in the steady 

average growth of liberal theological ideas in the hearts 

and minds of the people than in spasmodic revivals, and | 
he was certain that this growth was taking place. We 
cannot measure our influence, but most surely that 
influence is being exerted upon large numbers outside of | 
our church. Unfortunately the great mass of the people 
are still upon a low intellectual and spiritual platform, 
which to a great extent accounts for the smallness of the 
Unitarian body. But we are only sharing the fate of 
civilizers in general. As to the Newcastle congregation | 
| and its work, he had no better wish than that it should | 
go on as it had lately been doing. It would be a burning | 
shame if any of them felt discouragement, for he saw 
signs of universal progress since he last visited them, and 
he would like to urge upon the young people of the con- 
gregation not to fall into the temptation of apologising for 
their faith or their church; there was no need for this in 
these days. Once they were looked upon with scorn and 
contempt, but now this was greatly altered. They did 
not need to be ashamed of Unitarianism, they might and 
should talk of it as their religion, and it lay upon them as 
a sacred duty to make it the holiest and most influencing 
religion of any that was known. Mr. Hopps sat down 
amidst loud and appreciative applause. 


The Rev. A. PAYNE then moved a resolution of welcome 
to S.S. Tayler, Esq., the deputation from the British and 
Foreigh Unitarian Association. He said most of them 
remembered Mr. Tayler’s previous visit, when the Asso- 
ciation honoured Newcastle by holding its autumnal 
meeting there, and those who knew him well, loved him 
for his gentle spirit of kindly urbanity, so that the Asso- 
ciation could not have sent a better representative.’ It 
was very kind of the Central Society to send a deputation, 
for it was a long journey from London, and they did not 
profess to be doing any very great work. They were not 
so strong as other local mission associations, but they 
were doing their best, and not altogether without success. 
He could assure Mr. Tayler of their hearty appreciation 
of allthe help the British and Foreign Association had 
rendered them in their work of spreading the principles of 
Unitarian Christianity in the North of England, and 
wished him to believe that there was no sore feeling 
amongst them because the grants had been reduced, for 
they knew that that reduction had been inevitable. They 
would endeavour to show their gratitude by making a 
wise use of whatever assistance could still be given, and 
they all rejoiced in believing that the Association would 
continue to be true to its aim of spreading Unitarian 
Christianity, and trusted that it would receive the support 
of all schools of thought and of all bodies of workers 
within their borders. (Applause.) 


The resolution, supported by the Rev. R. C. SmirH, 
who spoke of the continued necessity of steady propagan- 


over income of about £20; the balance in hand of £63. 13s. 2d. | 3: : ; F ae 
at the beginning of the duaseint year having ‘been reduced to dist efforts, was carried with cordial unanimity. 


£43. 18s. 7d. at its close. 


RESIDENT moved that the report and financial 
be adopted and printed for circulation. He 
as the fact that the progress of our cause in the 
“ict had fluctuated during the past year, but while 
d times” had injured some congregations, others had 
en successfully improved. This Association had 
origin in the Newcastle Unitarian Tract Society, 
unded in 1813. When the Rev. George Harris became 
, the Society was re-modelled and became the 
North of England Unitarian Society, whose object was the 
free extension of Unitarianism in the towns andvillages. In 
this work Mr. Harris engaged with his usual energy, and 
was much beloved by the people who worshipped in the 
small churches (principally Wesleyan) in the agricultural 
districts of North Yorkshire. Later on the Society 
assumed the title of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Association, and became affiliated with the 
_ British and Foreign Unitarian Association, from which 
it had received an annual grant of money. It had suc- 

in adding three new congregations to those of the 
istrict, and had revived three more. It was fre- 
quently said that we made but slow progress, but our 
opinions were spreading far and wide throughout all 
7 es, and he believed that amongst other causes of 
our own long and consistent advocacy of liberal 


Opinions had an important place. (Applause.) 


Mr. TAYLER then thanked the meeting heartily for its 
kind reception. He could assure them that the Association 
was doing its very best to sustain the missionary work of 
the’country. During the past yearit hadsold £1,000 worth 
of stock with that view; but the grants to missions, even at 
the reduced rate, absorbed the whole of the annual sub- 
scriptions; if these were increased, the grants could be 
increased also. He was glad to find that the Newcastle 
friends had increased their subscriptions to the central 
Association, and he trusted that increase would continue. 
They could not expect any great and sudden progress for 
their views, but they could rejoice in the fact that they 
were spreading far and wide, and taking root in all direc- 
tions, But a very great work remained for them to do, 
and every individual could do something to help it forward. 
He could assure them that the central Association watched 
their movements in the North with great interest, and 
would give them all the help it could. He wished them 
every success in their efforts for the great Unitarian cause, 
which they all felt was the grandest work in which they 
could engage. (Applause.) 


A welcome to visitors was then offered by the PREsI- 
DENT, who called upon Mr. Mathers to reply. In |the 
course of his remarks Mr. MATHERS spoke of the neces- 
sity of steady Sunday-school. work in connection with 
missions. So long as there was a child to lift up from the 
slough of ignorance, or a man or woman to rescue from 
sin and degradation, so long would there be a solemn, 
religious, and holy work for them to do. 

The Rev. B. J. SNELL also responded. He compared 
Unitarians to the Uhlans, the advanced guard of the 
main army; and if they did not make much numerical 

rogress it was because they were ahead of the others. 

ut they were, after all, one with the others. They and 
the rest of the denominations were separate waves, but 
were all parts of the same sea. He wished them God- 
speed, and trusted they would continue to be loyal to those 
principles of religious freedom which they had espoused, 
and he prayed that God would ever increase their faith- 
fulness. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. W. ELLiotr then addressed the meeting on 
“Success to all Efforts for the Spread of Truth and 
Righteousness,” and the Rev. W. J. TAYLOR on “ The 
Helps and Hindrances to Prosperity in Mission Churches;” 
and after several votes of thanks the meeting concluded in 
the usual way. During the evening the Newcastle choir 
rendered some sacred music in a very effective manner. 
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READING.—The annual meeting of the Redlands Literary and 
Scientific Society was held on Tuesday evening last, when the 
Rev. R. Rud Suffield was elected lent for the Session 
| of 1879-80 and Mr, O, A. Shrubsole Vice-president. 
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| LIVERPOOL: HAMILTON ROAD CHURCH. 


THE annual business meeting of the members of the above 
church (the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams) was held on 
Monday evening, under the presidency of the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. HENRY MCINTYRE. The report 
of the church was read by the secretary, Mr. William 
Yates; the statement of accounts by Mr. J. A. Green, 
treasurer; the report of the Sunday School by Mr. J. 
Harrison, secretary, and the accounts by Mr. John 
Birkett, treasurer. The committee of the church in 
their report stated that the year began on October Ist, 
1878, with 62 members on the roll holding 94. sittings. 
Between that date and September joth, 1879, 19 new 
members joiréd. After deducting losses through emigra- 
tion, removals, and other causes, the year closed with 7! 
members, holding 111 sittings :— 

These figures shew a net increase of 9 members and 17 sittings 
let, an increase which we consider gratifying when we remember 
the still general unpopularity of Unitarianism, and the slowness 
which even Rational Religionists become willing to join a 
Unitarian Church. We observe, with satisfaction, that the 
evening services continue to attract large congregations, and we 
are glad to witness a gradual increase in the attendance at 
morning worship. 

Our financial affairs are in a healthy condition, owing, in a 
measure, to the enterprise and strenuous efforts of our inde- 
fatigable Treasurer (Mr. J, A. Green). It will, however, be 
noticed that the balance sheet shows a deficiency of between £13 
and £14 against the Church. At first sight this appears a 
discouraging state of things; but when we call to mind that in 
this year of 1879 we suffer a diminution of £30 in the grant 
from the Liverpool District Missionary Association; when, also, 
we note that several unusual and extraordinary expenditures 
have had to be provided for, especially the cost of a new boiler 
for the heating apparatus, and of other improvements; and when, 
further, we observe that the collections at the anniversary 
services in February fell several pounds short of the usual 
amount, we see no reason to attribute the deficit to any other 
cause than an abnormal outlay for necessary work coupled with a 
lessening of the grant. 

The institution of the ‘‘ Bowl” in the vestibule of the Church 
has proved a success, and enabled the committee in some 
measure to meet the reduced grant of the District Association. 

The report then referred to the Church Library, for which 
donations of books would be thankfully received; to the Social 
Union; and to the Sunday School, where the work was done by 
the minister and 6 teachers, the number of scholars being 65 
and the attendance satisfactory, and the various meetings of 
the year and the pic-nic to the grounds of Mr. H. A. Bright at 
Knotty Ash, were duly recorded. The Committee closed their 
statement as follows :— 

We cannot conclude our report without recording our high 
sense of the attachment to the interests of the Church of our 
excellent Pastor, who, notwithstanding his having received three 
offers of other pulpits, one very recently to a more lucrative 
appointment, prefers to remain with us, and endeavour to lead 
us towards that independence of external aid to which we all 
desire to attain, and to which this self sacrifice of our minister 
ought to furnish us with a fresh stimulus. We desire to keep 
this aim of independence steadily before the eyes of the members 
of the Church, and we trust that by their liberal aid the time is 
not far distant when the congregation will be self-sustaining. 

In addressing the meeting the CHAIRMAN said that to 
judge of the condition and prospects of the church he 
would take a wider survey than the year embraced in the 
report just read. He would note, first, the ordinary 
income of the past three years, exclusive in each year of 
the very liberal grant from the District Association. In 
the year ending September 3oth, 1877, it was £95. 6s. 8 4d.; 
in 1878 it was £123. 12s. 1134d.; in 1879 it was £154. 5s.7d., 
showing between September 30, 1877, and September 30, 
1879, an increase of £58. 18s.10}4d. He would next take 
the number of enrolled members, exclusive of worshippers 
who were not registered seat-holders. On September 
30, 1876, the number of members was 40, with 61 sittings; 
at the same date in 1877 it was 50, with 79 sittings; in 
1878 it was 62, with 94 sittings; in 1879 it was 71 with III 
sittings, showing that from September 30, 1876, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1879, there had been an increase of 31 members 
and 52 sittings let. Since the year closed on the latter 
date, Io new members had joined, the exact number on 
the books at the present moment being 81. The Chair- 
man went on to remark that Mr. Williams began his 
ministry on the first Sunday in January, 1877, and calcu- 
lating the amount of increase yielded by the above 
figures, the membership and number of seats let up to date 
had been doubled during his pastorate. Considering the 
kind of times they had passed through this was no 
inconsiderable result. (Hear, hear.) He (the Chairman) 
did not know if any Unitarian church in Liverpool, or for 
that matter in Lancashire, could show a better result than 
the membership doubled in three years. They must also 
remember that Mr. Williams came there an entire stranger 
to Liverpool, and that circumstance was not favourable to 
the rapid progress of the church. He was not now a 
stranger. (Applause.) He (the Chairman) thought they 
might claim for him that he had made a favourable and 
strong impression in many quarters outside their borders 
(hear, hear); and in forecasting the future that circum- 
stance was an important element jn the calculation of 
future success. When the locomotive steam engine was 
first started the progress was slow, but gradually the 
power was increased, the pace was improved, and the 
train went along smoothly and swiftly to its destination. 
So with their Church, They had only hitherto been 
getting up steam; now they were going ahead, with a 
good engineer in charge, and the road clearer of obstacles 
than ever it had been. (Applause.) 

The reports were received and adopted, and after several 
resolutions and matters of business had been discussed, 
the following gentlemen were declared elected er vos 
as the committee for 1879-80: Messrs. H. J. Charlton, 
{umeree J. A. Green, J. Harrison, H. McIntyre, J. S. 

cage . Planche, W. Thomas, H. Wilde, and W. 
Yates. e m closed with a h vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for his services in presiding. 
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FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 


ONLY in part can knowledge be with us, 

And prophecy unfold her wondrous scroll 

Of inspirations, that for passing time 

TIllume the speculum in which we see, 

But dimly, things that change not, perish not. 


And though the burden of all tongues shall cease, 
And human knowledge prove but ignorance, 

Yet there abideth Three that shall endure 

Until the perfect comes, and in God’s light 

We know, even as also we by Him are known. 


Faith, that believeth all things good of God, 
And blessed Hope that liveth by that trusty 
Lighten our hearts, rejoice them in the truth! 
Then bearing all things, may we that attain 
Which is the greatest—Heavenly Charity ! 


L. M. A. 


Che Anitarian Herald, 
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DECLINE AND REVIVAL AMONG 


sacred communion with them which, without this, 


UNITARIANS AND OTHERS. 

We have from time to time urged our Unitarian 
friends, when they have been lamenting their failures 
—too lugubriously enquiring what may be the cause 
and what the cure—to remember that they are not 
separated, either by any exclusive privilege or by any 
unparalleled doom, from the general lot of humanity 
and the broad influences of their time. The questions 
they have to ask themselves are, for the most part, 
questions which the members of all other religious 
societies have to ask, and are asking, at the present 
moment. They are not the less serious on that 
account ; nor are they to be put aside by any one 
section of the community, because they are equally 
interesting to others. But the fact that we all share 
in the ups and downs of the religious life, as we do 
in the social life, should preserve us from the mistake 
of seeking in exceptional and incidental circumstances 
for the true causes of the ills we suffer from. 

In reading the paper by Mr. Herserr New, 
which we published last week, and the notes of the 
ensuing discussion, which will be found in our present 
number, we are reminded of the complaints which 
earnest men of other denominations are making in 
regard to their own position. That preaching is 
exalted to the detriment of devotion ; that questions 
of form are more zealously debated than matters of 
spiritual importance ; that external relations between 
Church and Church are dwelt upon, while the life of 
the individual soul is neglected ; that while ceremonial 
may be advancing in the Church service, religion 
declines in the home; that family prayer, and all 
prayer, becomes more and more a thing of the past— 
all these are facts of the gravest moment ; they are 
signs as to which it would be culpable for religious 
men to be indifferent ; but they are only the more 
deserving of our attention because they are prevalent 
in all Church connexions, and are signs not of 
Unitarianism, but of the times. On the other hand, 
it is to be observed that the remedy to which Mr. New 
points is also one that has no special denominational 
significance, but is for the case of all men alike. He 
returns to the simple gospel, as the Master himself put 
it, addressing men as men and children of the Father. 
The divine kingdom is within the soul. For Unita- 
rians, as for all men, the first and last business is the 
growth of the spiritual life. Were due heed given to 
this, and less time and thought spent on outer circum- 
stances of success and the relations of Church to 
Church, it would save us all, as Mr. New truly says, 
from much “haste and impatience; it would add to our 
quietness and trust, and feed the springs of benevolence 
and kindness.” If laymen of other churches and 
ministers of all churches were to direct their efforts to 
this chief end, to the abandonment of mere external 
points, how soon would our controversies right them- 
selves! How warm would be the alliance between 
minds that were drawn into sympathy through the 
same great aims! And even as to the lesser matters of 
means and forms, how naturally would they come to 
each group of fellow-worshippers and fellow-labourers 
who were intent only on fostering the best purposes and 
the highest satisfactions of their nature ! 

We should like to be propagandists—propagandists 
of such a gospel as this. Dr. Corzier’s word about 
organisation will sound very external after these 
counsels, yet what does it mean, or need it mean, but 
that we should seek and find more abundant oppor- 
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tunities for encouraging one another in whatever | 
things are pure and true and lovely? A mechanical | 
scheme of church management, a new episcopacy or 
remodelled presbytery, is not an ideal likely to present 
itself among us. More frequent re-union among the 
members of our churches, whatever would widen our 
sympathies and take away the narrowness which 


| belongs to a secluded existence, would do much to 
'further the spiritual life. 


Congregational worship 
earnestly engaged in, not resorted to merely as an old 
custom not yet entirely abandoned, will be a ready 
and obvious means of keeping before us, with kindly 
familiarity, the highest aspects of our duty. To pray 
with his children the parent will find to afford him a 


the home will know nothing of. If these and other 
means and opportunities of fostering the true life of 
the spirit be heartily used, a remedy would surely be 
found for any present want of success. 


Wm. Ormerod Pilkington, Esq., J.Y., of Preston. 


On Friday afternoon, shortly after two o’clock, Mr. 
Wm. Ormerod Pilkington, J.P., expired at his residence, 
The Willows, Ashton-on-Ribble, after a brief confine- 
ment to his room. His death was the result of quiet 
decay. He had attained to the patriarchal age of 
93 years, and had thus witnessed the history of close 
upon a century. Hewas the younger son of Mr. John 
Pilkington, who came to Preston from the neighbour- 
hood of Rivington, and who, after successfully passing 
his examinations, was enrolled as a solicitor, com- 
mencing practice in Preston, and a large business was 
conducted by the firm, which was styled Pilkington 
and Sons. About thirty years ago Mr. Pilkington 
retired from any active participation in professional 
pursuits, and he afterwards severed himself altogether 
from the firm, which, in addition to having one of the 
largest practices in North Lancashire, held the appoint- 
ment of clerk to the magistrates of Amoundernes 
Hundred. On several occasions he held the office of 
under-sheriff, and in this capacity he was present at 
the memorable siege of Osbaldeston Hall. Here he 
had a narrow escape of his life. Whilst he was looking 
out of one of the lower windows of the hall, giving 
some instructions to keep order, a man, unperceived 
by him, aimed a blow at him with an axe or some 
sharp instrument; but a farmer who was assisting in 
the defence happened to perceive the upraised instru- 
ment, and successfully parried it as it descended. It 
is needless to say that the under-sheriff was not slow 
in manifesting his gratitude to the farmer for his 
prompt and brave act. Asa lawyer he was shrewd, 
and his advice was always sound and reliable. 

By his first marriage he was connected with the 
descendants of Bishop Pilkington, who was born -in 
1520 and died in 1575; who supported Ridley in his 
disputation against Transubstantiation ; who opposed the 
violence of the exiles at Geneva, and, on his return to 
England, was made Bishop of Durham by Elizabeth. 
Mr. Pilkington married, about 1824, the daughter of 
Major Pilkingron, of West Cottage, Bolton. Under 
the Major’s will, Mr, Pilkington was appointed trustee. 
Mrs. Pilkington was delicate in health, and died in 
1848, at Ulster Place, Regent’s Park, London. By 
this marriage there was noissue. On the 31st of July, 
1851, Mr. Pilkington, at St. Mark’s, Myddleton 
Square, London, married Miss Mary Stainton. By 
this second marriage there have been three children— 
John Ormerod, now a rising barrister on the Northern 
circuit; Oliver Stainton, a civil engineer; and Miss 
Catherine Pilkington, who mourns the loss, within a 
day of each other, of both parents, Mrs. Pilkington 
having died somewhat suddenly on Thursday morning. 
She was 63 years of age. 

Socially Mr. Pilkington was one of the most respected 
of our citizens. In his younger days he was a man of 
glowing animation and buoyancy of spirits, and he 
discharged the duties of life with energy and consistency. 
He was a member of the old Corporation, and with 
his death the last living link connecting the municipal 
history of the past with that of the present is severed. 
He was appointed a magistrate of the Amounderness 
Hundred on the rst of January, 1851, and he discharged 
the duties of his judicial position with firmness and 
impartiality, his legal experience aiding him materially 
in “vindicating the law.” For some years he has been 
a member of the Board of Management of the Preston 
and County of Lancaster Royal Infirmary, and he took 
a useful part in the management of that Institution. 
In all objects benevolent and beneficent he lent a will- 
ing aid, both pecuniarily and personally; and in times 
of distress he has been amongst the initiators of 
organisations formed with the object of ameliorating 
the condition of the people. 

In religion, he, like the other members of his family, 
was a firm and consistent Unitarian. His great uncle, 
the Rev. John Pilkington, was prominently identified 
with the early history of Nonconformity in the town, 
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being minister of a congregation formed in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. It was this congrega- 
tion that built, in 1718, the primitive-looking chapel at 
present belonging to the Unitarian body. This chapel 
Mr. Pilkington has regularly attegded during the time 
that he has been in Preston. Even up toa few weeks. 
ago he might be seen every Sunday morning sat in the 
corner of the large square family pew taking a reverent 
part in the service. He was a steadfast supporter of 
Unitarianism, and took a deep interest in all that 
concerned the welfare of that body. His parents, 
brother, and sisters are interred in the chapel yard. 
The personal merits of Mr. Pilkington have been 
such as to gain him the respect of all with whom he 
was brought into contact. Up to a comparatively short 
time ago he was bright and healthy, abstemious and 
regular in his living, avoiding all infringements of the 
laws of health, and has hardly ever needed to trouble 
the medical profession. 


DR. LAIRD COLLIER. 


THE Yorkshireman of last Saturday has the following 
sketch of Dr. Laird Collier, who has been preaching in 
the Bradford Mechanic’s Institute, the Chapel Lane 
Chapel being under repairs :-— 

A visitor seeing him for the first time will probably 
not be favourably impressed with his appearance. In 
physical stature he is of medium height, and therefore 
derives no aid from majestic presence. Nor do his 
features while in repose greatly prepossess one in his 
favour. They are of a somewhat heavy type, with the 
observing and reasoning faculties very prominent, and 
a pervading expression of deep thought. The brow is 
expansive, retreating, and energetic; eyebrows curiously 
pointed inward and upward when raised, and eyes at 
once thoughtful and imaginative. The nostrils are 
delicate and sensitive, while the chin and the muscles 
of the mouth betray great resolution, the mouth itself 
being straight and mobile. In the hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute there is no aid to be derived from 
Gothic columns, traceried windows, pealing organ, 
or the many mystic symbols of worship, and it is no 
exaggeration to state that he holds his hearers in 
willing bonds solely by intellectual power, earnest 
sincerity of purpose, and ability to express it. His 
audiences do not differ materially from any other body. 
of worshippers if we except the fact that the least 
experienced physiognomist will observe a more thar 
average number of intelligent men present. The 
hymns and lessons are read slowly and distinctly, with 
excellent emphasis and expression, but also at times 
with a curious deliberation, as if his vivid imagination * 
drew a mental picture, or his mind raised a thesis from 
the context, in the contemplation of which the words 
themselves are almost lost sight of. At other times 
the key to this subtle self-communion is found in the 
bearing which the lesson he is reading has upon the 
subject of the sermon to follow, and the delicate sense 
of restraint which is at times perceptible somewhat 
mars the beauty and lessens the effect of his elocution. 
It is apparent not only during the ordinary lessons but 
also while reading the notes of his sermons, and 
conveys the impression that his powerful intellect is. 
trammelled bythesentences written forhis own guidance, 
and is eager to break away from them and frame his 
logical inferences and wealth of poetic thought in the 
language which they inspire at the moment. In extem- 
porary prayer he is unmistakably earnest and sincere, 
characteristics which pervade every sentence he utters. 
These solemn petitions show no sign of preparation,. 
and the single thought on which they are usually buil 
up is often clearly and beautifully worked out. It is 
in his sermons, however, that the personality of the: 
man is merged in his mission. In these he stands out. 
from amongst his confreres remarkable not only for 
transparent sincerity and oneness of purpose—qualities. 
which can exist in any clergyman, and can show them- 
selves through the most inexpressive features— but 
for fine reasoning, simplicity of language, appropriate: 
gesture, and—if I may so say—the highest atic: 
power. -His subject is clearly expounded from note 
and amplified and illustrated extempore. From 
beginning to the end of the discourse the 
not lose a single word, although some sentences 
uttered in faint whispers, others, again, being g 
clear and sonorous tones. ‘The inflexions of his yoice 
are delicate and skilful, ranging over more than an 
octave, and accurately convey the impressions which 
they are intended to produce. In delivery his st 
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hegleaves his notes, and, emerging fron 
ace eloquently enforces his te 


public men whom he 
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The not uncommon momentary fixing of the under jaw | brough might know something vabout this. There was | declared for Unitarianism en masse, and raising the orator 
as he rounds off an eloquent period sustains during a few | such a thing as going too fast, and making too much haste | 0n_ their shoulders, they bore him in triumph into the 


seconds of silence the strained expectancy of hislisteners, | 
and the expressive smile which follows, lighting up the 
whole face, is a revelation, and almost conveys the yet 
unspoken idea to theirminds. It isindeed a rare smile— | 
benignant, incredulous, convincing, or reproachful—and |. 
it illuminesmanya noblesentiment. Perhapshisleast ex- 
pressive gesture is an involuntary swing of the head back- 
wards which accompanies many of his more energetic 
phrases, but it is only noticeable when he is reading. 

With shoulders slightly bent forward, and palms out- 
spread in mute interrogation, he questions the non- 
existence of religion in so-called atheists and infidels; 

and then with head erect, raised arm, and clenched 
hand, with mouth set in stern resolution, and in 
trumpet tones he would give but a curse to the world 
which should be the outcome of successive generations 
of such men. In faltering accents, and with trembling 
hand, he depicts old age tottering to the grave, and in 
a few brief sentences paints the career of an Abraham 
Lincoln, or reveals the simple faith of innocent child- 
hood. The ease and absence of affectation which 
marks more particularly his illustrations show him to 
be a proficient in declamatory art. One or two 
peculiarities of pronunciation aid rather than detract 
from the charm which he exercises. Of the Doctor’s 
creed it is not in my province to write. His discourses 
are thoroughly practical, undogmatic, and calculated 
to benefit all who hear them. ‘They are occasionally 
illuminated with bright touches of humour and beauti- 
fied by a genuine spirit of poetry, with a halo of whole- 
heart earnestness and transparent sincerity thrown over 
all. At times he literally draws his entire audience 
towards him, and when with a fine preroration the 
invisible bonds in which he holds them are loosened, 
the audible uprising which disturbs the silence is ample 
testimony to the preacher’s power. He is fitted to 
wield unbounded influence over human minds, and in 
the cause of morality and national progress such 
men are greatly needed. 


RELIGION. 


WAITING, A SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 
BY THE REV. J. PAGE HOPPS. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
ON Tuesday, October 7th, a discourse, of which the 
following is the substance, was delivered to alarge audience 
in the Unitarian Church, Middlesbrough:—To some the 
words of this text would appear as a sentiment, as rgligious 
poetry. They were far more sober common sense. The 
text was not the cry of a devotee or an enthusiast. It 
was the expression of atruth that they needed to apply, 
and which they might see operative around them in their 
everyday life. Every observer of the laws of human life 
became acquainted with the instructive fact that waiting 
was in itself a source of strength. In the beginning of 
life it was our most arduous task"to wait. Children never 
could wait for anything: everything must be had at once 
by the little tyrant. It was one of the chief necessities 
in the education of a child to teach it how to wait. 
Children born to affluence were often unable to attain to 
self-control, because they had not gone through the 
necessary discipline of waiting. The lad who had had to 
rough it when he was young, who always had to work 
hard for his little bit of money, very frequently in the 
history of the world, came to the very front as one of 
those who create history and make epochs. That was 
why the founders of religions, and of political systems, 
had as a rule sprung from the lowest places. Waiting 
gave endurance, it toughened the character, it gave nerve 
and force, and strength. On the ground of the text they 
uid meet the Atheist and carry him with them. 
stitute the word “Nature” for “Lord” in the text, and 
you in no way lessen its force, except with this pathetic 
difference, you have substituted a ponderous unintelligent 
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machine for an almighty mind. Even the Atheist must 


admit that Nature seems to be far-seeing; to have mighty 
far-reaching purposes, and to jgive]to every man pretty 
much according to his deserts. In the conduct of his 
daily business, the farmer, the merchant, the men of 
28 pe had to wait patiently until Nature perfected 
or disclosed her secrets tohim. All modern 
but the flower and fruitage of a mighty tree. 
7 the waiting upon Nature of the philosphers 
PSUS said except a man became as a little 
nt enter into the kingdom of heaven, and 
were they who had waited upon 
pirit of little children. When the man of 
dati o emf and talked about the 
: people speak about the heretical, 
pect up ar orthodoxy of the 
descend the temple of science, 
pe Bees sat a bigot. The wonderful 
nical science, in electricity, 


ophers 


|just like the waiting on Nature. 


to accumulate riches. They that went slowly and surely 
were gainers in the end. In religion everything was just 
as natural as in the physical world. There was law in the 
one as well as in the other. Waiting on the Lord was 
They were bound to 
allow the presence of mind in Nature. When he waited 
on God he did not cease to wait on science. Science 
showed him the harmony and order of the universe, and 
religion showed him the intention and object of our 
human life. The force of religion was not in miracle; it | 
was the unbroken order of Nature that led men up to | 
God. Because God was law we were compelled to adore | 
Him. Let them therefore work out their own salvation | 
with fear and trembling. Let them not endeavour in 
seeking salvation to make a sudden bargain with the Lord. 
They must be patient, they must trust, they must plead, 
and do their very best in all things. If they became 
excited about their future and imagined that their salva- 
tion was to be effected now or never, they had yet to learn 
the highest lesson in the religious life—to trust in the 
Lord and wait patiently upon Him. 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


| of liberty. 


| and privileges. 


Ill. 

KLAUSENBURG had long been a city of my dreams, and 
now the time had come to exchange the ideal for the 
actual. And certainly the first glance after leaving the 
station made me fear I had been indulging in illusions. 
But this impression wore off as I noticed that the Tran- 
sylvanian capital, like most Hungarian towns, is not to be 
judged by the appearance of its suburbs. Instead of the 
pretentious “villa residences,” which figure so con- 
spicuously on the outskirts of English towns, there is in 
Hungary generally a belt of peasants’ cottages and farm- 
yards, sometimes divided from the inner city by large 
open spaces in which cattle fairs and other gatherings are 
held. The Klausenburg authorities have laid out a broad 
straight street, bordered with trees, to connect the station 
with the centre of the town, and this, when properly built 
and paved, will form an approach to the “Athens of 
Transylvania,” of which its inhabitants may well be proud. 
The business and residential quarters of the town have a 
bright cheerful aspect, and are for the most part built 
upon a rectangular plan. The large central square or 
market place is naturally the converging point for the life 
and activity of the little capital as well as for its principal 
thoroughfares. The houses round this square are mostly | ° 
three stories high, of brick or rough stone cemented over, 
and decorated in the style common in French or German 
cities. In the centre of this open space stands the large 
gothic church of St. Michael, one of the few ecclesiastical 
structures in Hungary which deserve to be classed as cathe- 
drals. It cannot boast of much’ external beauty, and the 
little it has is marred by a cluster of shops and houses 
built against its northern side, but the interior has a 
pleasing effect with some interesting architectural 
details. The building may perhaps be said to rank 
third amongst the gothic churches of Hungary, the 
beautiful Elizabethkirche, of Kaschau (built by a 
French architect in the 14th century) standing first, 
and the fine old German church at Kronstadt holding 
the second place. But St. Michael’s, at Klausenburg, has 
a history which is altogether unique, and for English 
Unitarians it must always have a peculiar interest. The 
church was founded by King Sigismund, in 1401, but was 
not finished till the reign of Matthias Corvinus, who was 
born in Klausenburg, in 1443, and died in 1489. Though 
built for Catholic worship, it did not remain a century 
after completion in Catholic hands. About 1568, when 
John Sigismund, the Prince of Transylvania, embraced 
Unitarian views, "and issued the famous proclamation of 
religious freedom at Thorda, Klausenburg showed itself 
equal to inaugurating a more thorough reformation than 
had been carried out at Wittenberg half a century before. 
The story of the church being acquired by the Unitarians 
has often been told, but will bear narrating in a fresh form. 
The Reformation age was over, or at least the great leaders 
of the movement had all gone to their rest. Calvin, | 
presume, had closed his weary eyes before the tidings 
reached Geneva that something like the ghost of Servetus 
was flitting about all over Transylvania. The keen glance 
of the gifted Klausenburg preacher, Francis David, had 
detected that the Christianity of Calvin’s Institutes and 
of the Augsburg Confession had but a remote connection 
with the Sermon on the Mount; and, as a natural sequel 
to this discovery, he began to doubt whether the reputed 
son of Joseph was really “God the Son.” ‘The barren 
controversies which had embittered the last years of 
Melancthon’s life, had doubtless shown him that the 
central principle of Protestantism was virtually abandoned, 

and that Lutherans and Calvinists alike were lingering in 
the wilderness instead of entering the promised land. 
His convictions gradually deepened, and as with the 
Hebrew prophet, “ the words were in his heart as a burn- 
ing fire.” In a disputation with the orthodox, which he 
conducted along with Blandrata (the evil genius of early 
Unitarianism) at Stuhlweissenburg, where some of the 
first Hungarian kin ngs were crowned, he spoke with such 
impressiveness and fervour as to make the Prince of 
Transylvania not almost, but altogether a Unitarian. And 
tradition tells that men and women eagerly discussed the 
new doctrines, at first with bated breath in their own 
homes, and then more boldly in the streets and market 
places. At length one day as the citizens of Klausenbur:! 

were gathered as usual in the great square, bargaining an 

arguing by a sudden impulse seized Francis David 
to unburden his whole heart to the half-bewildered multi- 
tude. Mounti antic boulder which lay in the 
market bea he pits of eloquence and ua- 
siveness w aul het cig age ores rers 
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adjoining church, of which they gained possession, and till 
1718, (about a century and a half) St. Michael’s had the 
honour of being the Unitarian Cathedral of Christendom. 


The identical boulder lies under a canopy on the east side 
of the present Unitarian Church, and by special privilege 
I was allowed to re-enact the historical scene, but with no 


appreciable result. 

On the west side of the market place is a large building 
now used as business premises, which is pointed out as 
the old Unitarian gymnasium. This was taken from 
them at the same time as the cathedral, or it had to be 
closed through the confiscation of all its endowments. 
Another church, facing a small square in one of the oldest 
portions of the town, was also for a long period dedicated 
to Unitarian worship, but here likewise the mass has long 
usurped the place of the word of conviction and the law 
The annals of Transylvanian Unitarianism 
during the greater part of last century show a church 


| weakened by persecution, war and treachery, yet bravely 


asserting not merely its right of existence, but its liberties 
In most respects it is anobler record than 
anything English Unitarianism has to show. Instead of 
being dismayed by the repressive measures of the House 
of Hapsburg, or disheartened by the unpopularity of their 
opinions, these Transylvanian pastors and people hoped 
against hope for restored tranquility and freedom. And 
all honour is due to those who came to their help 
when liberal Christianity had been turned out of house 
and home. Of these the noblest and most munificent was 


| Ladislaus Suki de Suk, whose coat of arms is pointed out 


with pride and gratitude in the chamber of the Consistory 
at Klausenburg. He wasa member of one of the most 
ancient and honourable families of the country, heir to a 
great name and a considerable estate. Although the last 
male representative of his family he never married, in 
order that he might increase his personal property and 
leave as much as possible to the {Unitarian Church. In 
1792, when only fifty-one years of age, he died, leaving 
about eighty thousand florins, and with part of this sum 
the present church and college in Klausenburg were built. 
This is by no means the only instance in which a noble 
Christian munificence has been displayed towards our 
wronged and impoverished co-religionists in Hungary. 
And it is gratifying to feel that in spite of many defections 
and desertions on the part of those of higher rank or 
larger means, this spirit of allegiance and generosity is not 
dead. At the risk of making invidious distinctions, I 
must mention the honoured names of Mr. Ferencz, the 
president of the Klausenburg congregation, and Mr. 
Kelemen, of Szucsik, as deserving a high place amongst 
those who, in the present generation, have aided the 
liberal faith by wise counsel, unwearying sympathy, and 
generous material help. Ay C: 


HUNGARIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR ENGLISH VISITORS. 


Ir has given us much pleasure to hear that the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association intends to hold a 
meeting to welcome back the two friends who have lately 
visited us; and I wish before this meeting takes place to 
express on behalf of myself and my colleagues how much 
we enjoyed the visit of our English guests, and how well 
they represented their Unitarian brethren in Great Britain, 
It is hardly possible for you in England to understand 
how isolated we feel in the far east of Europe with the 
great Roman Catholic and Greek churches all around us, 
and the Protestants not always so friendly as they might 
be. And though Kolozsvd4r and London are a long way 
from each other, we try to forget their actual position on 
the map, and to think of you as our nearest neighbours. 
And on such an occasion as the late Synod there would 
have been a great blank felt if we had had no English- 
men present with us. We should also have been very glad 
to have had an American delegate, but the one who started 
from the United States got no further than Switzerland, 
so we had “to take the will for the deed.” As he did 
not come, it was very fortunate that we had two English 
representatives who understood so well how to fulfil their 
mission. Mr. Chalmers has very truly said in the 
Unitarian Herald that Mr. Gordon and he “ were happily 
able to act on the principle of a division of labour, with 
diversities of gifts but the same spirit.” This is one 
cause why their visit has given us such satisfaction. The 
studies and the experience of each of the two have been 
such as to enable them to be very useful to us. Mr. 
Gordon has been trained from childhood in the Unitarian 
faith, and dearly loves its history, its traditions, and its 
great men, and to mix with those whose forefathers had to 
suffer for its sake. He has also interested himself deeply 
in the famous Unitarians of Italy, Poland, and Hungary, 
and when he came out to us we felt we had a man 
amongst us who knew our history and the long hard fight 
which our church has had to keep itself from being dis- 
troyed by its enemies. We did not expect him to make 
long speeches, or to fulfil many engagements that would 
occupy his time and attention. We wished him to see all 
that he could of our church life and work; to look at our 
libraries and to visit the places where the great events of 
our past history have occurred. We did this because we 
expect Mr. Gordon to do a good deal for us in future. 
We hope that from the knowledge he has thus gained, he 
will bring the heroes and martyrs of our church out of 
obscurity, and let the world see how bravely our fore- 
runners struggled for truth and religious freedom. 

My friend Mr. Chalmers has had a great deal to do 
during his visit, and he has done it very well. He has 
preached once, lectured twice, and delivered a great many 
clever and interesting speeches. We all feel that few men 
could have overcome the difficulties or done the work 
which he has done since he left Manchester New College 
seven years ago. At Oldham heshowed what different kinds 
of work he could do, labouring with his hands as well as 
with his head for the welfare of hischurch and community. 
And at Cambridge he must have a very trying and difft- 
cult position to fill, keeping up a small congregation in 
spite of students leaving and people being tempted away 
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to the fashionable churches, and having only a rather 
poor hall to preach in. We all think here that Mr. 
Chalmers deserves a much better field for his abilities than 
-he has yet had, and we hope he will soon get a place 
worthy of him. I mention this because we have been 
much pleased to find that, in spite of these difficulties, he 
has with great perseverance made himself acquainted with 
all the great religious, social, and political movements of 
continental countries, and fitted himself to be very useful 
as an interpreter of questions of this kind to the Unitarian 
churches. The fresh ideas that Mr. Chalmers has given us 
are now spread far and wide through being translated into 
our language. And the sketches of their travels which he 
and Mr. Gordon have written for the Unitarian papers 
will show the English Unitarians what kind of people we 
are. Perhaps in course of time an English student may 
come and study with us, as we send a student now to you. 
But in any case let us keep a brotherly feeling for each 
other and strengthen one another’s hands and hearts. 
Kolozsvar, October gth, 1879, fio, 
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MIDDLETON : WELCOME TO THE 
REV. J. G. SLATER. 

ON Saturday, October 4th, the congregation and friends 
of Old Road Chapel met to give a public welcome to their 
new pastor (the Rev. J. G. Slater). A large number 
partook of tea, and afterwards Mr. T. B. Wood presided, 
being supported on the platform by the Revs. J. G. Slater, 
J. Freeston, Charles T. Poynting, W. G. Cadman, W. 
Mitchell, J. McDowell, F. i. Jones; Mr. E. Brookes, 
and Mr. S. Lawton. 

The CHAIRMAN, after some introductory remarks, said 
they had now among them a gentleman, unanimously 
invited by the congregation to be their minister, in whose 
character, experience, and abilities there was the promise 
of great possibilities for them as a Christian church, 
provided they would be loyal to him and be in hearty 
co-operation with him in all that might tend to promote 
and foster a love of truth and freedom in religion, and 
quicken the religious life amongst and around them. 
Congregations were too prone to be over exacting, expect- 
ing too much from the minister alone, and too apt to 
forget that the real healthiness of church life depended 
upon work from the pews no less than from the pulpit. 

"He did not, however, think that there would be any lack 
= gigs ly on’ their part with their minister, 
but it was‘: Well to remind themselves now and again 
that congregational success was not dependant entirely 
upon the parson. In the spirit of goodwill towards Mr. 
Slater, with every desire to aid him in his efforts to 
spread liberal views of Christianity, they welcomed his 
settlement as their minister, preacher, and friend. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. S. Lawron said that in Mr. Slater they had the 
right man in the right place. They had full confidence in 
asking him to be minister, and he trusted that the union 
tha: Cay cemented would be both lasting and profitable. 
Let them work with unitedness of spirit, both minister 
and people serving the same Master, and they might both 
alike be blest. (Cheers.) He had to offer to Mr. Slater, 
on behalf of the congregation, the right hand of fellowship, 
and he hoped that as a people and pastor they would work 
continually under the Divine Spirit. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. T. POyNTING said he had, on behalf of his 
fellow-ministers in that district, to give to Mr. Slater a 

‘most cordial welcome. As the representative of the 
District Unitarian Association, he came there to congratu- 
late not Mr. Slater, but that society, and also the 
Manchester district upon having obtained so desirable a 
Minister. They had a past of which they had no reason 
to be ashamed, but still there was always a possibility of 
a better future, and it was to this he looked forward and 
wished them success. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. WM. MITCHELL spoke of the contrasts of 
tastes and needs in a congregation, and urged that each 
one should consider that others had their needs and 
tastes as well as themselves, and not expect that the 
minister should preach exclusively for them. He 
illustrated his points by several anecdotes, and concluded 
by expressing his high opinion of Mr. Slater, and prophesy- 
ing that the union commenced that day would be a useful 
and happy one. 

The Rev. J. M‘DOWELL had no doubt that the church, 
under Mr. Slater’s management, would become a very 
flourishing one. They had an honest and true man in 
Mr. Slater; and he wished them together a happy and 
prosperous career. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. J. G. SLATER, who was loudly cheered, said 
he was very much obliged for the presence that evening 
of those gentlemen who had spoken such kind words, and 
also to the members of the congregation who had come 
together in order to give him a welcome to their church, 
their school, and to their homes. He had to return to 
them his very hearty and sincere thanks for the cordial 
welcome they had given him. Mr. Wood had spoken in 
the kindliest terms with respect to him, and very hope- 
fully in regard to the future of the congregation. He 
trusted that those hopes would be realised, and that they 
would rejoice together in the progress of their cause. He 
was indebted to Mr. Lawton for the kind words which 
seemed to come up from the very depth of his*feart. He 
felt indebted to Mr. Lawton for those words because they 
expressed his own feelings so well with regard to the work 
of the ministry, and what it was he was called to labour 
amongst them for. He did not feel that he had to stand 
up there on Sundays merely to address them on theolo- 
gical subjects. What he had to do was to stir up within 
their breasts and souls a true religious emotion, a true 
religious aspiration. He knew very well that there was a 
great diversity of opinion and taste in that congregation. 
There were those, no doubt, who liked long sermons, or 
who liked shagt sermons. He was sure there were many 
who had a considerable liking for the intellectual, and 
there were others who had a liking for the emotional side 
of preaching; but he believed they were all-ready to give 
and take, and did not expect that the minister would fit 

‘mself to their special case, and neglect and overlook 
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everybody else. (Hear, hear.) Did he think otherwise 
with respect to them, his place would bea most unpleasant 
and unhappy one. But he had every reason to believe 


that they were all of that kind of disposition that they 


would not any of them expect the minister in the pulpit to 
be there for their own especial benefit, but would want 
him to be a minister to all round, and do his best to satisfy 
all their wants, yearnings, and cravings. When he turned 
his attention towards Middléton his information was that 
they were a people thoroughly united, living very harmoni- 
ously together; that they were a people living as a happy 
and united family. It was this special recommendation 
which singled them out in his mind as a congregation he 
should like to be the minister of. He had no doubt that 
the description given to him was strictly correct, and he 
only hoped, for their sakes as well as his own, that the 
description of himself that evening, by his friends, would 
prove correct. He was glad to know that there were a 
number of young people connected with that congregation 
and school. He was glad to see such a number of young 
men assisting in the arrangements for tea, and trusted 
that their willing hands might always find employment, 
for it was the best thing, and would bring them into more 
attachment with the place and. of more service to the 
whole body. He trusted, as time went on, the attachment 
of all to the place would grow stronger, and hoped that 
those of the congregation who were not actively engaged 
in the work would do their utmost to assist the teachers 
in the school, in order to improve the minds of the young, 
so that they also would grow up to be useful members of 
the church. (Hear, hear.) He knew very well the well- 
being of the young depended upon the right example and 
activity of those who were older. He knew it was no use 
attempting to drive young minds; they must be led, not 
driven. It was for them all who were grown up to ‘take 
an interest in the young people, to set them an example, 
so that they would follow in their footsteps, and go in the 
way they wished them. He trusted they would all join 
heart and soul in the work of the school and the church; 
and he would say to them all, don’t by any means be 
satisfied with simply having one congregational service on 
the Sunday. He knew there were a few friends who 
wanted them to have a congregational service in the 
morning, and he would promise that the scholars should 
not be neglected. He was beginning to feel, after his few 
weeks’ residence amongst them, that the hope which he 
had in coming to Middleton would be a hope realised, and 
that he would be the minister of a united and harmonious 
flock, a flock which would assist him in all his endeavours 
to be useful, and enable him to strengthen and build up 
the church in the highest spiritual sense. He prayed the 
Divine Being that, as time went on, strength of body, 
mind, heart, and soul might be increasingly given to him, 
that with all his strength, and heart, and soul he might 
ministertothem in their many deep, pressing, and every-day 
needs, and then both might rejoice in their union, and in 
the fruits of their constancy and efforts. (Cheers). 

The Rev. J. FREESTON said he approved of them meet- 
ing in a neighbourly manner to wish Mr. Slater success in 
his work. He rejoiced that so many young people were 
present that night, because he felt that the future success 
of that congregation depended upon them. They had a 
good foundation to start from. Don’t let that meeting end 
in talk, but work together for the success of the church, 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. J. HILTON, superintendent of the Sunday school, 
in an earnest address, hoped fo be spared many years to 
take a humble part in the congregation and the Sunday 
school. He could assure them that there were willing 
hands growing up in that school, and he felt proud of the 
young women in the school, who seemed so truly attached 
to the place, and so truly attached to one another, to his 
mind giving promise of a good and truly religious life. 

Rev. W. G. CADMAN addressed the meeting, and the 
CHAIRMAN expressed the congratulations of the Rev. F. 
H. Jones, who had been obliged to leave the meeting.— 
On the motion of Mr. Lawron, seconded by the Rev. 
J. G. SLATER, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
friends who had attended for the purpose of addressing 
the meeting.—The Rey. J. FREESTON replied, and a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
During the evening the choir rendered several pieces of 
music, Mr. J. Hirst presiding at the piano. 
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LLWYN-RHYD-OWEN: OPENING OF NEW 
CHAPEL. 


THE OCTOBER QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE SOUTH 
WALES UNITARIANS, 

THE last quarterly meeting of the South Wales Unitarians, 
held on the 8th and 9th inst., was attended with more than 
ordinary interest, it being the time fixed upon to open the 
Llwyn-rhyd-owen new chapel, and install as successor of the 
Rev. W. James, B.A., late of Aberdare, the Rev. William 
Thomas. ‘The causes that resulted in the eviction of the 
congregation and all the most interesting particulars up 
to the time of opening the new chapel arealready so well 
known that it is useless to repeat them. It is necessary 
only to add that the new chapel is a most elegant building, 
in every way most convenient and comfortable, with 
ample accommodation for 500 persons, and displays great 
architectural beauty and good taste. Praise is due to the 
architect (Mr. Watkin Davies) who is a member of the 
congregation, for the thoroughness with which he has 
executed his work. The sum raised (about £1,800) has 
been inadequate to meet all the expenses incurred, the debt 
remaining unpaid being £150, of which £30 was cleared 
off by the collections made at the close of each service on 
Thursday. ; 

The introductory part of the service on Wednesday 
evening was conducted very impressively by the Rev. 


ohn Davies, Alltyplacca. Then followed two sermons, one 
} “hy the R of Knutsford, and e 
é 
8, “She hath done 
the inference that all 


in English by the Rev. J. B. Lloyd, 
other in Welsh, by the Rev. bes Evans, of Gellion 
latter basing his remarks on Mark xiv. 

what she could,” from which he drew 
of us should do our best under 
according to the means 


cl 


woman in the incident recorded in the text, remained 


faithful to what they considered to be their duty in spite 
of all the opposition shown them. 

On Thursday services were held morning, afternoon, 
| and evening. As the harvest this year has been later than 
usual, fears had been entertained that the attendance 
would be small; but though the weather was beautifull 
fine, offering the farmers a splendid day to gather in their 
grain, nevertheless such large numbers from different 
parts of the neighbourhood continued to pour in that the 
chapel was soon crammed full, many being obliged to 
remain outside, unable to gain admission. 
large audience there were present many friends from a 
great distance. After the Rev. R. C. Jones, Lampeter, 
had lead the devotional part of the morning service, the 

Revs. Dr. Vance Smith and D. Evans, B.A., M 
| meillion, the two appointed preachers, delivered inter- 
esting sermons, the former from John iv., 24, and the 
latter from John xvi. 33. Between the two sermons 
|“ Worthy is the Lamb” was rendered with thrilling effect 
| by the Llandyssul, Bwlch, and Llwyn United Choir, con- 
ducted by Evan Evans. The conference, usually held at 
the morning service, was this day postponed till the after- 
noon, when the subject proposed, “The Church and the 
Requirements of the Age,” was introduced in an able 
paper by the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, Hale. Among other 
things needful for the success of our cause he said that it 
behoved all Unitarian parents to exercise greater care in 
bringing up their children in their own faith till they are 
of an age at which they are capable to judge for them- 
selves. He also would have his hearers pass by, as of 
minor importance, all the outward forms of religion, and 
imbibe more the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, study the 
Bible in the light of reason and science, regard the miracles 


rcumstances 
ven us by God. He also made 


contained therein as not essential to man’s salvation, and 
that greater attention should be paid to all the most 
important political questions of the day by our ministers. 

The speakers were the Revs. W. E. Lloyd, Carnbach; 
John Davies, Alltyplacea; R. C. Jones; W. Rees, Rhydy- 
gwin; and D. Evans; also Messrs. D. Charl Penquarry; 
and Jenkin Jones, late of Pwilan’r bryn. rs 
in the evening were E. W. Lloyd and R. C. Jones. 
Among the ministers present otherthan those mentioned as 
having taken part in the proceedings we noticed the Revs, 
Thomas Thomas, Pantydefaid; Titus Aare Nottage; 
Jenkin Williams, Blaengwraeh; Mr. Roderick (Ba st) 
New Quay; John Davies (Baptist), Llandyssull; J. H. 
Davies, Cefn; V. Daves, of Lancaster; E. Cig 
Glasgow University; and William Davies, Penrhiw. 

Last Sunday (October 12) Mr. V. Davies, of Lan- 
caster, preached to a large and attentive congregation. 
Our young friend, Mr. Davies, is a descendant of the 
celebrated poet and scholar, Davies of Castell-H: 
The Alltyplacca Sunday School paid us a visit the same 
day, and were catechised by the Rev. John Davies. ; 


iis. 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


LONDON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, _ 

P KENTISH TOWN. 
ON Sunday afternoon, October 12th, the Children’s Harv 
Service was held, and was attended by a very large gatherir 0! 
young folks belonging to the school and cone ho, wit 


their parents and friends, filled the church; some s 
and teachers from Rosslyn Hill Chapel were also present, No 
trouble had been spared to make the service successful. The 

church was beautifully decorated with fruits, 


vegetables, the chief efforts being centred on the chancel; on 
the communion table were the words ‘‘The Lord is good toall,” 
“surmounted with fruits and flowers, above all a) i sheaf 
of wheat, oats, and barley; in the recess of the ental V 
above was a basket of cereals and flowers, while in the lowe: 
compartments of the table appeared a cross of oats, barley, and 
wheat, with groups of flowers, fruit, &c., on either side. — he 
pulpit and reading desk had been artistically decorated 
choice bunches of grapes and flowers; and the font, filled as it 
was with choice flowers, presented a charming aj ice, while 
springing from its centre was a cross of wheat ears and dahl 
The window spaces on either side of the church were filled with 
groups of vegetables, &c., and appropriate texts, and the top of 
barley, wood-nuts, fir cones and fruits. The service 
ducted throughout by the Rev. J. P. Ham, 
Chapel. Six hymns were sung and an anthem. ce 
Barnby’s ‘*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works,” ai 
came Mr, Ham’s address. The following is a C 
—We have been reading, he said, in Leviticus (xxiii c. 33 
the feasts which the Jews held in the autumn of the year—th 
Feast of Tabernacles it was called—when everyone had a 
holiday—seven days with a Sunday at each end of it—b 
were pul up on the tops of the houses, as com’ y 
and all were merry and joyous, not gloomy and m 
often thought to be the right way of being religious 
Christians, The service of that day, he said, corresp 
this feast of the Jews. It is a good plan to bring com 
into the church, for they became hallowed by our do 
flower or fruit inside a church appears very different 
we see it in a shop window; a rose, vh 
more beautiful when brought there; and so it isa 
only for the children but for the grown up le to 
harvest festival every year. The perplexities of life are 
it puzzled King David that good men were more tried tha: 
bad men, but he understood it all when he went into the 
sanctuary of the Lord’s house. We don’t always think of ¥ 
we say when repeating ‘‘ Give us this day our daily breac 
of what it means; try as we may we cannot m asi 
corn, The earth is full of richness, for everything 
it; the little girl thinks her pretty bonnet ¢ 
milliners, but it does not, it comes from the earth. 
had a good harvest this year, not much st ashine, 
deal'of rain, It has been a bad time for the haym: 
not grown well, but for all that hay 


the columns of the side aisle, were wreathed with ivy, ‘be 


cretch of 
+ 


corn has 


an allusion to the evicted congregation as having, like the | at all 


Among the 


« 
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and saw a group of ten sailor lads, and a kind-hearted woman on | the Union (Mr. J. Graham.) Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble, a gentle- 


board gave a shilling to one of the lads. What did he do with 
it? keep it to himself? no, he at once divided it with his fellows, 
. a each, the rest in cakes soas to ensure a fair pve, for 

was poor in pocket he was large in heart. The lesson 
fated harvest is to teach us to be kind, and in the spirit of 
the Master to ‘‘love one another” and at all times to thank 
God for His mercies. The address was made more telling by 
Mr. Ham asking the children questions on different things as he 
went along, and thus the interest never flagged. The sick and 
poor were not forgotten, for the flowers were taken to some of 
the hospitals, and the vegetables were given away. Much 
interest was displayed in inspecting the new school-room now in 
pane of construction, which, when completed, will be of great 

ce. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTsS.—The Rev. J. C. Lunn has 
received and accepted an unanimous invitation to be the 
minister of the Wellington-street congregation, Leicester.—The 
Rey. Benjamin L. Green, of Newport, Isle of Wight, has 
received and accepted a unanimous invitation to the pulpit, Oat- 
street, Evesham. 

ALCESTER.—The services here are conducted at present by 
Mr, Watton, 


BALLYMONEY.—On Sunday last the meeting-house of the 
Unitarian Church of this town was re-opened by a special service, 
after having been thoroughly renovated. The service was con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. David Matts, who preached 
from the text, ‘‘ The Church of God.” A large congregation was 
present, and the special collection, which was unusually large, 
together with liberal donations previously given by members, will 
more than defray all expenses, 

ELLAND.—On Monday evening last a lecture was delivered in 
Christ’s Chapel, Elland, by the Rev. Geo. Wooller, of Keighley, 
on ‘* The Standpoint from which to look at the New Testament 
Writings.” 

BANBRIDGE IST PRESBYTERIAN (UNITARIAN) TEMPERANCE 
Socitety.—The members of this Society held a soirée on Friday 
evening, October 3rd. A lengthy and interesting programme 
was gone through, including songs and trios by the choir, Miss 
Hamilton, Mr. Cherry, Mr. Prenter, Mr. Hadden, and Miss S. 
Dale. Three excellent readings were given by Mr. Cherry, Mr. 
Skelly, and Mr. Hamilton. Towards the close of the meeting 
the Rey. H. T. Basford proposed, and Mr. Samuel Bell seconded, 
a yote of thanks to the entertainers. In acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, Mr. Cherry very forcibly pointed out that a sense of 
duty should prompt every abstainer to furnish his or her quota to 
the enjoyment and moral help of those whom the temperance 
movement is trying to save and bless. 

BristoL: Lewins MEAD Domegstic Mission.—The Tem- 
perance Excelsior Lodge (I. O. G. T.) in connection with the 
above Mission held its annual Harvest Thanksgiving Service on 
Sunday, October 12th. Owing to the illness of the Missionary, 
Mr. Andrews, the chapel was not so extensively decorated as in 
former years. The altar and pscia front, however, exhibited a 
bons get's display of fruit, flowers, wheat, &c., very prettily 

tastefully arranged. The preacher was Mr. H. E. Bunce, 
of Frome and Yeovil, who selected his text from the Lord’s 
Prayer, Matt. vi., ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread.” Mr. 
Bunce briefly alluded to the simple spirit so beautifully embodied 
in the various petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, but dwelt more 
Langa on the aes — He beng in the text. There 
wasa ong (pcm ec ing well filled, very many 
old eh and temperance frienis having gathered together to 
and welcome their preacher on his visit to Bristol, Mr. 
a member of the I. O. G. T. Order, and a charter 
member of the Temperance Excelsior Lodge. 
AST: MOUNTPOTTINGER MurTuaL IMPROVEMENT 
IATION.—The Belfast Whig reports that the first meeting 
of the fifth session of this Association was held in the Mount- 

¢ 1g-room on Wednesday evening. There was a 

attendance, and, on the motion of Mr. James M‘Quoid 
{ we m. sec.) the chair was taken by Mr. Hugh M. Ward, and the 
. congratulated the Association on the very successful 
session of last year. The Rev. J. J. Wright then gave a lecture on 
**W. E. Gladstone.” The lecture; which is reported at con- 
siderable | was attentively listened to and frequently 
applauded.—On the motion of Mr. Robert M‘Calmont, F.C.S., 
seconded by Mr. John Scott, sen., a cordial vote of thanks was 
—* Mr. Wright, and the proceedings were brought to a 


Betrasr Domestic Misston.—The annual meeting of the 
Band of Hope was recently held when the Rev. J. Pollard 
i r. W. J. McCready read the report, which was 
by the Rev. C. J. M‘Alester, seconded by Mr. Spears, 
pted. Addresses were given by the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
and Messrs. W. D. Stewart and B. T. Herring. 
choir, under Mr. Pollard, jun., sang several pieces of music, 
other members gave readings and recitations. At the close 
Rev. R. J. Orr Neented the prizes. There were 200 
ings were a great success. Hearty votes 
e passed to the chairman and to the ladies for 


y 


FRBEE 


‘ 
: 


cir good tea and their grant of the use of the room.—The 
ednesday evening religious service, the Band of Hope, and 
utual 


Smprensient Class, have all shown fair promises 


: Bout Hitt CuApet.—The inaugural meeting of the 

1 Union and Old Scholar’s Society of this place of worshi 
on Monday night in the Congregational Hall, Par 
re was a very numerous attendance, and after an 

excellent tea, the president, the Rey. Chas. Hargrove, M.A., 
red a short address, in which the aims of the 
were out. People complained that. amongst 
dans there was a coldness, a pride or a reserve which 
ated sociality and friendliness. No doubt it might be true 
ns attended our chapels even for long periods and yet 

: of other members of the congregation. Did they 
sto do so? Were they workers in the Sunday 
attend seepeecationsl meetings? The fault 


mos' universally, with the individuals them- 
_charge of uncial) ws unfounded; on the 


‘Ir. E nated 
ea ie. 


a very erroneous 
and his 


the congregational , his words will have a representative 
| character. I do bon bows mislead 


man well known in literary circles, read a paper on ‘‘The New 
Criticism,” and dealt with the change which has passed over 
critical literature during the last fifty years. Mr. Noble showed 
that the best critics of the present day endeavour to interpret 
rather than to judge, and to show what a given work of art really is 
rather than what it ought to be; that they accomplish their end, 
not by the application of arbitrary and traditional rules, but by 
the simple record of personal impressions. The Rev. J. E. 
Odgers spoke of the strong influence of criticism upon the 
public taste, and of the responsibility which consequently falls 
to the position of the critic. The Rev. C. J. Perry, Mr. Henry 
Young, and Mr. S. Wellington also joined in the discussion of 
Mr. Noble’s paper. The meeting was otherwise enlivened by 
musical selections, 


MANCHESTER : UPPER BROOK STREET MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SocreTy.—The opening Soiree for the session 1879-80 
was held on Saturday, October 4th. About 50 members and 
friends sat down to tea, after which a very enjoyable entertain- 
ment was given by the Chapel Choir, assisted by several of the 
members. The entertainment included music both vocal and 
instrumental, readings, recitations, and the performance by Miss 
Pethybridge and Messrs. H. Holden and G. Bond of the very 
amusing farce, ‘*Box and Cox.” J. Kendal, Esq., kindly 
presided, supported by the Rev. S. Farrington, and at the close 
of the evening a hearty vote of thanks was given to the Chairman 
and to the ladies and gentlemen who had taken part in the 
entertainment. A cordial iuyitation was given to any friends 
who would like to attend the meetings of the society. 


MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS.—A very pleasant ‘‘Evening of 
Varieties” was held on Wednesday in connection with the 
Mutual Improvement Society, when Miss Shaw and Mr. Manley 
presided at the piano and gave some very good selections. Songs, 
readings, and a dialogue were gone through, and readings in the 
Lancashire dialect were also given by Mr. Marsh, the latter of 
which caused considerable enjoyment. As this is a new feature 
introduced in the syllabus of the above society it may be said to 
have been, so far a success. 

Newcuurcu.—A united Teachers’ Meeting, consisting of 
representatives of the Rawtenstall and Newchurch schools, was 
held at Newchurch last Sunday evening. There was a large 
gathering of teachers and friends. The Rev. A. Lazenby 
presided, and in opening the meeting, stated that the object was 
to bring the friends of the two schools together, so that they 
might strengthen each other by mutual talk and counsel. The 
Rev. H. Hill then, read an excellent paper on “‘ Religious 
Teaching in our Sunday Schools.” Religious teaching, he con- 
ceived to be that teaching which was directed to the cultivation 
of the religious and moral nature of the child. The first essential 
was for the teacher to experience religion himself. All subjects, 
scientific, biblical, and theological, could be taught in a religious 
spirit and manner. A lively discussion followed, and after he 
had replied to various questions, the meeting closed in the usual 
way. 

SouTH SHIELDS.—Unity Church having been closed for a 
fortnight for cleaning, &c., was re-opened on Sunday last by the 
Rey. Cowley Smith. The interior work has been generously 
carried out at cost price by Messrs. G. G. and J. Laidler, the well- 
known decorators, of Newcastle, and the effect produced is 
very pleasing. The design of the interior, possessing as it does 
its own powers of attraction, has been censiderably improved by 
light, cheerful, and artistic colouring and decorations of the 
walls and ceiling. Other improvements are intended to be 
carried out as funds will allow, to make it yet more comfortable 
and attractive. The plain glass in some of the windows is to be 
replaced by coloured glass. Other matters of physical comfort 
hitherto unprovided are contemplated. The subject in the 
morning was ‘‘ Looking back,” in which the experiences of the 
past were brought to bear upon the present position of religious 
thought and work, and in the evening the subject was ‘‘ Looking 
forward,” in the course of which the members of the church were 
urgently entreated not to be satisfied with the present success, 
but still, by collected efforts in unity, forbearance and goodwill, 
to make their cause yet more and more a success in their town 
and neighbourhood. Under the conductorship of Mr. C. M. 
Palmer, the children of the Sunday School sang an anthem after 
each sermon, 


THE MIpLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.—We learn from the 
printed report just to hand that over 100 copies of Parker's 
** Discourse ” were given away last year. In the Union Sunday 
Schools there are 3,410 scholars. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 


THE WEST RIDING COMMITTEE AND THE 
DONCASTER CASE, 

To the Editors—Had the Rey. Charles Hargrove confined 
himself simply to ‘‘a few words of explanation” in his letter of 
last week, I should in all probability have had nothing to say in 
reply. 

I am at a loss to see any important difference between the 
terms ‘‘discourage Secularism” and ‘‘ discourage the Secular 
element,” this being the expression that was chiefly taken excep- 
tion to, and embodied in the Committee’s resolution. I have 
tried to explain the sense in which the expression, *‘ discourage 
the Secular element,” was used—viz., that in cases where persons 
had no religious faith, I would not, be a party to inducing them 
to assume a position in which they would have to join in the 
administration of religious concerns; but I know of no minister 
who would not give such an ‘ unstinted welcome” so long as 
they were led to a place of worship by their better nature. 


I do not think it by any means follows that because Secularists 
would have been ‘discouraged from joining the congregation” — 
that is, from becoming controlling members—that ‘‘Trinitarians ” 
would also have been ‘‘discouraged.” There is common religious 
ground between Unitarians and Trinitarians; between Unitarians 
and Secularists there is none, Mr. Hargrove is sorry that many 
‘*will be found to agree with Mr. Smith.” I am sorry and 
greatly surprised that so many, bearing well-known and honoured 
names, should have defended the action of the West Riding 
Committee in this matter. 

Mr, Arse writes clearly, and yet it is difficult for me to 
understand . The@representation and the reality are so 
different that I fear a person reading his letter would gain 


ing the Doncaster con- 
ee 


(Mr. position, for being 


ea Se oe Se aliens het Gt be 
s Jetter, ey 
instance, Mr. Armitage quotes 


to the 
be misled 
approvingly a clause 


of the trust-deed respecting the chapel being ‘‘ for the worship of 
God,” and then adds (quoting from the /ngzirer) that they, as a 
congregation, have never gone beyond ‘‘ the dogmatic differences , 
hat exist among professing Christians and Theists "—an expres- 
sion which would convey the idea that he and the congregation 
are simply ‘‘advanced” Unitarians, His representation of the 
circumstances of the case is insufficient, and calculated to pro- 
duce a wrong impression. Whena personal Deity is ignored, 
and Religion is simply based upon nothing more and nothing 
higher than ‘‘ the duties we owe to one another,” I consider that 
| persons professing such views must be very much more than 
| *fadvanced,” in the ordinary acceptation of the term.—Yours, &c., 
Antrim, Oct. 6, 1879. W. S. SMITH. 


THE MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE QUESTION, 


To the Editors.—I feel a certain amount of gratitude for the 
way in which you have opened your columns on the question of 
removing the Manchester New College and for the spirit of 
kindly counsel which you seem to court. In that manner only 
can we arrive at a satisfactory result. 

In.brief Iam opposed to the removal of the college at all. 
We have had three flittings, which they say are as bad asa fire. 
We need altered methods, not removals, so as to utilise all our 
resources and to maintain intact our character for supplying free 
Nonconformist ministers. Never mind Oxford, but take care of 
what we have in London. I am satisfied with the gradually 
opening usefulness of the Home Missionary Board in developing 
itself as an agency in finding students for the professors in 
London and giving some better culture in places where we should 
have had little. And where is the wisdom in speaking of the 
Home Missionary Board as a sectarian institution because of the 
word Unitarian? It is time we had laid all our ghosts. It isone 
of the most unsectarian religious designationsin use. It would be 
as wise and as fair, so to speak of Manchester New College 
because it is described as one for ‘‘free teaching and free learning 
in theology.” A student in theology is surely an implied believer 
in God. His having definite thoughts does make him a 
sectarian. 

Again, where is the wisdom of speaking of the Home 
Missionary Board as an “‘ unfortunate substitute ” for Manchester 
New College? It neither is nor was it ever intended s@ to be. 
It is a much needed institution, which has given us 64 ministers 
to bear witness to freedom as a sure way to God’s truth and a 
religious life. Many of our congregations but for them would 
have been starved to death. We owe much to it and little 
Herald for a quiet kind of revival. 


in fo 
7s hot 


and try to supply them we have affuture we 
good of mankind at large. It is our individual 
individuality in its true sense that make us weak. 


If our friends wil} give u 
their crotchets, and earnestly deal with denominati ins 
ou 


N. 5. 


[It has been pointed out to us that in our first Article on the above subject 
(October 3rd) we followed the report of the College Committee in saying 
that according to the Oxford scheme, proposed by Mr. Darbishire, students 
would be “required” to attend daily religious services at the chapel, 
whereas in Mr. Darbishire’s scheme itself it was stated that “these 
observances would be recommended to all students.” ‘The distinction is of 

, consequence,—Eps. U. #7.) 


To the Editors.—I consider you deserve the highest thanks of 
your readers for bringing the question as to the best locality fo¥ 
the Manchester New College once more to the front. Our 
denominational press has been most unaccountably silent as to 
this important question. I would fain believe that this inatten- 
tion is owing to the interference of holiday-seeking; but I am 
afraid that it is rather due to a languishing interest in the cause 
of higher education. Pioneers, we know, are sometimes tired 
and worn out when the time for decisive action arrives. Are 
Unitarians—pioneers in the struggle for free, generous, and 
thorough culture—to be found wanting now, when the storm and 
stress are nearly over, and victory almost within our graspr 
The public, I presume need not be reticent in expressing their 
views. The College Committee, by publishing reports of its 
proceedings, virtually invites criticism. I trust you may elicit @ 
vigorous discussion as to the best locality for the College. 

Being a young man myself, and having some knowledge of the 
sentiments of those young men amongst us who ‘‘ desire the 
office of a bishop,” allow me to express my views from the stand- 
point of these aspirants. 

Most emphatically, then, and without any hesitation, I pro- 
nounce in favour of the wise, courageous, and thorough scheme 
of Mr. Darbishire. AJl admit that the College has failed in 
London, certainly in the number, and possibly in the character 
of the students which it has attracted. The obvious advantages 
to the students of a removal to Oxford have been so plainly set 
forth by the promoter of that scheme that it is needless to repeat 
them. We need not overlook the advantages which the cause of 
free and reverent theological study would derive from the estab- 
lishment of the College at Oxford. Nor need we neglect, or 
hide from ourselyes, the advantages that Oxford itself would 
derive from such a step. 

Those sacred nurseries of blooming youth 

In whose collegiate shelter, England’s flowers 

Expand, enjoying through their vernal hours 

The air of liberty, the light of truth, 
would be still better fitted as nurseries of youth, if they possessed 
more of that air of liberty, and light of truth, which Manchester 
New College can supply. 

The only two arguments urged against the removal to Oxford 
seem weak minded. It shows great want of faith in truth and 
freedom to suppose there is any great danger to be apprehended 
to the nonconformity of the students. The College will assuredly 
win more adherents than it will lose as its principles become 
better known, and as its students distinguish themselves in the 
University. To the other objection, the want of opportunities 
of practical training of the students, I would answer this is not 
a want at all. Students during their preparation should not have 
their attention distracted by what is called practical work, It is 
far better that the preparation should be, to the greatest possible 
extent, a retirement from the world of action to the world of 
thought. If efficient practical training be desired, curacies must 
be established. 

But though I vote thus for Mr. Darbishire’s scheme I would 
ask, Why should not the College be a residential one? That 
ought to be more economical than a non-residential college, 
which I am afraid would not secure anything like the full advan- 
tages of a removal to Oxford. 


It does not seem necessary to transfer the College to Man- 
chester in order to find some mode of associating the Home 


Mi Board with it. That important and unfortunate sub- 
stitute tif it is to be considered as a substitute at all) might 


well devote itself either wholly or partially to p some 
of its more promising students for the fuller instruction of Man- 
chester New College.—Yours, &c., y ae a * 
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COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK: Loneosicut Mecuanics’ InstiteTion.— 


On Sunday, at 10 15 and 6 30, Two Discourses by the 
Rev. Wm. Mitchell, 
BARNSLEY.—On Thursday the Rev. Goodwyn Barm- 


ber will preach in Churchfield Chapel, at 6 30. 

BLACK POOL.—On Sunday, the Rev. J, MCDOWELL, 
of Pendleton, will preach. 

BLACKLEY.—On Sunday, Thanksgiving Services. 
Morning and afternoon, the Rev, EF. Turland; evening, 
the Rev. Joseph Freeston, 

GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY.—The Autumnal 
Meeting will be held at Billingshurst, on Wednesday 
and Thursday; preacher, the Rev. John Ellis. 

LONDON : Huncartan Derutation.—On Wednes- 
day, Sofrée, at Cannon-street Hotel ; in the afternoon, 
at Norfolk-street, Council Meeting British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

LONDON : STamrorp-street.— On Sunday, at rr and 
6 30, School Sermons, by the Rev. E, S. Howse, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Ministry To THE Poor, Rocnu- 
DALE Roap.—On Sunday, at 6 30, Dedication Service, 
by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A; 

MANCHESTER: Vartey-Srreet, Mites PLATTING. 
On Sunday afternoon, United Teachers’ Meeting, when 
a paper will be read by Mr. O. E. Heys. 

MANCHESTER: Upprr Broox-street.—On Sunday, 
school sermons at 10 45 and 6 30, by the Rev. Wm. 
Binns. 

NEWCHURCH.—On Sunday, annual sermons, 
Rey. C. J. Street, M.A., at 2 30 and 6, 

PENDLETON,—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, Sun- 
day-school Festival ; preacher, the Rev. A.B. Camm. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Rev. W. Stoddart, B.A., will preach, 

SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. — On 
Sunday, Annual Sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Laird 
Collier, at Aberdeer. On Monte, Annual Meeting, 
in Lockhart’s Hall, 

WESTERN UNITARIAN & FREE CHRISTIAN 
UNION.—On Wednesday, annual meeting at Chelten- 
eam; preacher, Rev, Chas. Beard, B.A. 


by the 


7 UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC. 1880. 
CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should 
Sent at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon- 
street, Manchester. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—The ANNUAL’ SCHOOL SER- 
MONS will be preached by the Rev. A. B. CAMM, of 
Blackpool, on Sunday, October 19th. Special Collec- 
tions in aid of the Schools. Services at 10 45 and 6 30. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


A ICK. 
ine echani 
) at 10 
EK 


itute, Longsight, Sunday 

_ Preacher, Rev. WM. 

x» Subjects: § TetegPiring God;” “ Christ's 
ondition of SalWation.” «The Offertory?>: 


SCARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH 

CHURCH.—Sunday Next, Getober roth, Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A. Stockton-on-Tees. Morning 
(x5 45), ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

“ God; Evening (7 0), “The Relation of Religion to the 
Cultare and Development of Man.” 


; U REER BROOK-STREET FREE 
CHURCH.—The Third ANNUAL SCHOOL 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. W. BINNS, 
i head, on Sunday October roth. Morning, 

Story of Human Progress; Evening, 6 30, 


q of Bir 
Kn e ing ewith the Positivists.” - Collection after 
seryice. : 4 


U® ARIAN CHAPEL, BLACKLEY. 
The usual THANKSGIVING SERVICES will 
be held on Sunday, the 19th October. Morning preacher, 
the Rev. E. TU , of Ainsworth, who will also 
eonduet the Children’s Floral and Recital Service at Three 
‘the Afternoon ; Evening preacher, at 6 30, Rev. JOSH. 
/REESTON, ’ 
‘The presence of friends is invited. All seats free. 
Offertory. m ; 
Bi4 Kits9L_ UNITARIAN FREE 
- s wil CHURCH. 

Mr. CAMM desires, on behalf of the Committee and 
the Resident Congregation, to thank those Visitors and 
other Friends who have so kindly Contributed to the 
ORGAN FUND, enough money being now in hand to 
meet all expenses connected with the new Musical 
Tnstrument. 

Next Sunday the Rev. J. MCDOWELL, of Pendleton, 


2 30, evening, 6 o'clock. Collections in aid of Chapel 


Funds, 
M! NISTRY TO THE POOR, 
MANCHESTER, 


THE DEDICATION SERVICE 
In connection with the Opening of the New Mission 
Rooms, opposite the Police Station, Willert-street, off 
Harrowby-street, near Collyhurst-street, Rochdale Road, 
will take place on 
Sunpay, October rgth, at 6 30 p.m., when 
The Rey. W. SASKELL, .A., 

Will conduct the Devotional Service and preacha Sermon 
on the occasion, Offertory as usual. , 

On the Monday Evening following, at 6 30, there will 
be a TEA PARTY (8d. each), after which, at 7 30, a 
SOCIAL MEETING will be held, presided over by 

The Rev, S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, t 
when Addresses will be given by the Revs, C. Poynting, 
B.A., J Harrop, B, Walker; E. C. Harding, Esq. ; G. 
W Rayner Wood, Esq., and others. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN & FREL 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
' Will take place at 
CH E'L T’E‘N HA”, 
On Wednesday, Oct. 22, 1879. 


SERVICE will be held at Bayshill Chapel, at rr 30 a.m., 
when the Devotions will be led by 


The Rey. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of Bath. 
The SERMON will be preached by 
The Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., of Liverpool ; 


After which a Collection will be made in aid of the Funds 
of the Society, 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING will be held 
in the adjoining Schoolroom, at 1 p.m. 

A COLLATION will be provided at 2 30 p.m., under 
the presidency of the Rev. Joun Roswerps, B.A., of 
Cheltenham, at the Montpelier Rotunda, There will be 
a TBA at the same place, at 6 p.m., after which a 

PUBLIC MEETING; 
When the Chair will be taken at 7 30 p.m. 


+, of Evesham; Christopher J. 
_ Pe er the Revs. Charles Beart, 
right, B.A,; John Robberds, B.A.; W. Har- 
other ministers and friends will take 


. 


‘Lickets for the Collation, 3s.; and for the Tea,{rs, each. 


So 


> 
THE UNITARIAN HERALD. Oct. 17, 1879 
OTTISH UNITARIAN CHRIS-| []I1GH SCHOOL, STOKE,| ()NE GUINEA per Month TILL PAID 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 


TIAN ASSOCIATION. FOR.—MOLYNEUX & SONS’ new Terms 


as ee G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education | For Hiring PIANOFORTES ana HARMONIUMS. 
ANNUAL MEETINGS IN ADERDEEN. at a reasonable cost. Pure cng — extensive Lists Gratis. 37, JOHN DALTON-STREET 
grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept : building speciall y >e ; ~ 
On Sunpay, Oct. 19th, adapted. ' ? ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 


Will Preach in the George-street Unitarian Church, 


COMMITTEE MEETING at 3 p.m.,and MEMBERS’ | p,D9¥s thoroughly educated for the Universities or for | 
MEETING at 4 p.m., in Lockhart’s Hall, Union-street. 


Will be held: in the Evening, in Lockhart’s Hall; the 
President 
the Chair. 

Thefollowing are also expected : Revs. 
D.D., Boston, U.S.A.; Harold Rylett, 


fast ; 


H. 


Jobson 
Tea 


U 


M.P.; 


Q 
Waddy, Esq., Q.C., M.P.; A. M. Sullivan, Esq., M.P.; 
Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M.P. 
Collins, Lord-Provost of Glasgow; Rev. Canon Basil 


Frank Walters, Glasgow ; A. Webster, Glasgow ; 
Williamson, 
Aberdeen; Andrew L. 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE — | 
Members and Friends of the Alliance will be held on 


Free Trade 
expected to take 


Rey. R. LAIRD COLLIER’ D.D. continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 

‘ : P Organs, Harmoniams, Music Stools, &c., on their originat 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from rss. per month. Harmoniums from 10s, 
month, Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.— Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


BK eMUND THOMPS ON, 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


ook equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 
L. S wiv 57a 


ee ae ae Se ene 

N OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, | 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Head Master: Mr, EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 

Second Master: Mr. G, U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 


Morning and Evening. 
Collections in Aid of the Association, 


On Monpay, Oct. 20th, ; 


Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen sentir preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 

‘ollege of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD,— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


(Rey, R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edinburgh, in 


R. Laird Collier, | 
Moneyrea, Bel- 
Dundee; George Thomas Walters, 
Knox, Esq., Glasgow; David 

, Esq., Dundee, William Speed, Esq., &ce. 

at Seven o'clock. Tickets, One Shilling each. ; 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the 


} \ E 6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTE 
Tuesday, October 21, 1879, in the Large Room of the | ei Residant Govethben i. a eee : Pecnathaite ines “ of F ie 
Hall, Manchester. The following are | dite bohatins ie Je eS Sid espectiuily invite inspection of their 
art: William Shepherd Allen, Esq., | Q7!imetic, sc. Peer. 


Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Physical Science i ceaeie W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 


Rey. R. Young, M.A., 


C. H. Meldon, Esq., Q.C., M.P.; Samuel D. 


the Hon. Wills | sriscosy, Litsbesies Class /, 


} Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers+ 
Wilberforce, M.A.; Rev. A. MacLeod, D.D.; Rev. | yy,.:. clea OE, 5 JAPANESE CURTAINS, 2%. 94. 3s. As 49 Go To 
Charles Garrett ; James Wood, Esq., LL.B.; Hugh en A ers ts wed Chursendinn Esq Ba.) Saa., 24s. and 308, ‘per pair: Wa HSTAND 
sata, Esq.» de i hor; yt be aom J; W. Singing ths baile, Kruse ase per) wage or Fhe e he pe behind w: 

anning, sq.,from Ontario; Willam S, Caine, Esq.; o> ihe ie sre Yad., xs., 18. 1d., 1s. 3d. . 6d. 
William Hoyls. Esq.; and Samuel Pope, Es s c Dancing ...... +. Miss Nixon. MO DINGS - oe a 


Hon. Sec. 


LAWS 


Admission by Ticket 


to be 


plore Chair to be taken at 7 o'clock ; doors open at 6. 
egistered Stalls in the Areaand Gallery 


(as. 6d. 


United Kingdom Aliance. 
Offices : 44, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 


A 
Vv 


B 


preach at Churchfield Chapel, onevery Thursday evening, 
at half-past 6 o'clock. 


E DEPUTATION TO HUNGARY 


TH 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 


Associa 


M.A., and the Rey Andrew Chalmers. 
from the Tercentenary Meetings of the Unitarians of 
Hungary, at Székely Keresztur, to a Soirée at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, on Wednesday evening, October 
22nd, the day of the next Council Meeting. 

Tea will be ready at six o'clock. 


es 5 ROO 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); icTURE 
FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German: 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS COR ICES, LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


eee ene SF Selon fo oe ee 
\JIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON’S, 
54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. _ Bows, Strings, and other 
fittings always in stock. Repairs promptly pes 


PiAN OFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: iyory-fronted 


keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five oT agen 


with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN G 
H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manuractures ts 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


T Ng ohvey 
The Chair will be taken by Sir W CrRID 
ON, Bart., M.P., President of the Alliance. 

(Gallery and Body of Hall Free), 
had at the Alliance Offices and places as per 


Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 


; pth i may be secured 
t the Alli 5 

See ots Cees had experience as a nurse.—Apply by letter to Mrs. C. 
G, Beale, 51, Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


A LADY, experienced in teaching, and 
having a good knowledge of German, acquired 
abroad, wishes for a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION.—Miss Rowland, Cliff House, Birstal, 
eicester. 


RNSLEY: UNITARIAN SER- 
ICES.—The Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, will 


———[—[—[=[—[—[—[—[——]—{————Ey TT 
M CLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become’ the 
agg 7 of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET. 


BLACKPOOL. — THE BLECTRIC 
LIGHT. 


tion have invited the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 


on their return 


The PRESIDENT 


(David Mbrtineau, Esq.) will take the chair at a quarter | MARSDEN’S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, . fe ik & ne one 
past seven. , =: - 39, QuEEN Square. TRUNKS oe 
Tickets for Tea (price One Shilling each) may be had Tariff sent on application. Visitors will find here every : 


at the office, 37, 
Vestries. 


Norfolk-street, Strand, and at the Chapel THE “DREADNOUGHT.” ¥ 


home comfort. In-door Amusements provided. 


. * ( 
Ict on parle Francais. rin. = 2oin. = 2zin. agin. | 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 16/-— 

(GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, | Also a better one, the "perlasce palo 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Billings: | pressiny Pooe and Coe Letts PAGS, | strong lock, malleable iron comers, xi eae 
hurst, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 23rd and Hand Bags tines Rane tie te 1s ae ST. 
qth i paces the Rev. R. BLA SBURN. : MAUDE, = he s wil _ 16/6 ab 

‘The proceedings wi gin on Wednesday Evening at - y box can be sent, carriage paid, for 
Half-past Six, when a PRAYER MEETING will be | 72%. 5 {Oppent Kylands Warehouse) We are Celebrated for TABLE 
held. N.B.—Orpvers anv Repairs Prompriy Execurep, | CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 


On Thursday, at Three o'clock, DIVINE SERVICE 


will be 
ELLIS 


Service to be conducted by the Rev. W. HARVEY 
SMITH, of Worship-street, London. 
vided at Five o'clock, to be followed, at Six o'clock, bya 
PUBLIC MEETIN' 


are ex 


Marten 
Tea, 6d 


Gt 


The 


OCKPORT UNITARIAN 


preached on Sunday, October 26th, by the Rey. F. H. 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. __ 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (ables 


W. Taytor, oe 


held, the Sermon to be preached by the Rey. J. 
; of Portsmouth ; the Devotional Part of the 


FOR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD, SALFORD 


pete deals 3 es hn net Stale amined TE eh 
ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
ouN GeEppEs), Agricultural and Horticultural 

WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier, Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordering, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail- 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railin , for pro- 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 


t 


TEA will be pro- 


G, at which the following Ministers 
cted to speak: The Revs. T. B. W. Briggs, 
rinkworth, C, A, Hoddinott, J. Howard, John 
a2 eaves Smith, and others. ‘Tickets for the 
. each. 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLST 
A Large Stock to select from in sohd 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in 
and Morocco. é 7 


ARMSTRONG AND RIC 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, ons 
TI 


CHURCH, ST. PETER’S GATE. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be GLOVERS, & Children’s dest N 


TREET, 5 s 2 i HOSIERY i t variety. 
JONES. of Oldham.’ Morning service, 10 455 evening STR ET, MANCHESTER, = Estasuisuep —_ in great variety 
ee T Rou SERS well made from Stylish 
ILTON,-STREET! CHAPPED Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, OC Eee S ONS 4 A 
W DENTON > | from xos. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S hae = 
; : LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET | PLANOFORTES, fe a 
THE INDUCTION MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post ' AMERICAN ORGANS, 
i B/RMINGHAM: 15, BULL STREET | (rise Gratis HARMON: 
THE ie bg boar e ew SCOTT wa MATTHEWS, Manufacturing. Cidtiier » and On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ = 
On SATURDAY, NOVEMBER, 1st, 1879; | Carcfully-oolonens Sea of English, Scotch, and Walch Repans AND Tox _ 
The Service to Commence at 3 o'clock. ‘ wane EN hee ae at ged moderate prices. LO°.C KE “saan N;. 4 +5 
The Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A., will conduct t atterns post free. Any length cut. : BAS; ' 
eceonal ‘bart of the Service. hie > - } 7 CLoxmING DErantwent—Boys? Suits in all the new PIANOFORTE MANUFACTUI ERS, ’ vy 
he Cage tbe Mie aN PAY MAL | cca ene EAe wae | at 280 3h OR DUCE SIREER 
Tne Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., will give the young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured | Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established - «A 7 
Charge to the Congregation. rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. =. a 


At the close of the Service a Collection will be made in 
aid of the Building Fund. 


TEA 
Hall. 


BR0oK’s DANDELION C 
1S THE ty 


BEST AND THE CHEA PE: 
Being totally different from other inferior qu 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrasusHep 1772. 
he Hoxpsworrn & Sons, 


will be provided, at 5 o'clock, in the Co-operative 
A PUBLIC MEETING 


Will be held in the Wilton-street Chapel, CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, being sold. “The above is recommended by the ) 
Chair to be taken at 6 30 . pag Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, - 
By Ricuarp Peacock, Esq., J.P of Gorton Hall GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, beverage, containing three times the ( 
4 9 299 ey Jot ey ’ aes 


Professor James Drummond, B.A.; Professor 
Carpenter, M.A.; the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, 


H. E. 
present. 


Morning, at rz, the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Afternoon, at 3, the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
Evening, at 6 30, the Rev. LAWRENCE SCOTT. 

Collections will be made at the close of each Service in 
aid of the Building Fund. 


M4 


F 


— 


On 


« Rev. 


ELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 


W 


coffee. 

SOLD IN TINS, 6éd., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY 
In_Manchester from all Grocers 

N. Gould & Co., Hi 

Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. 

6, HANOVER ST., CORPORS 


One oF THE Larczst Stocks 1n THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


Re A: Brocxe sank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS P 
MAKER " 


Jj; E. 
Ae, 
Dowson, B.A., and others are expected to be 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Will be held on Sunpay, November end. 


CAUTION :—Ask ror BROO 
‘Quauitizs ARE OFTEN 

-(CHABLIS. 

OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Woggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
dau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


NCHESTER DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN ASSOICATION, 
OR MISSIONARY PURPOSES, 


————— 138. 
= ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- The Wine we are now 
A MISSION SERVICE equalled. Cottage Or n, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave | and we beg to draw attention to 
Will be held in coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. | has now opened. In F: 
CROSS-STRET CHAPEL, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. | Wine for using with fish. . 
Turspay Eveninc, November 11th, 1879. ’ HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, S77» 


Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


rs re ne 
LONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, FR apy Square, Blooms- 


THE 
Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A,, 


Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, 


wee bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. nee 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., ‘ 
Will take part in the Service. Lo P ptt eS are SO N. De 


73» GATE 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Gentl 
aod Claes Sooes SHOES sina 


CHAS. T. POYNTING, 


JOHN DENDY, } Hon, Secs. 


| | Pit ents 


— 
Terra 
ba 


i Miss BIDDELL, (who has ; P 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Exemiastiorsh | ES. an O& sree mn tod soneate . 

sored Poe Pathe ee ee i igachers. Pupils | PRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSE’ 
pre for Public Examinations. Ki en lessons : 

games for junior classes, i Sir Maattenl THE VARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Terms for instruction, 40 to 70 guineas, r 


Obe Thitarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 


Vol. XIX.—968. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 


1879. 


Price 1d. 


CON TENT S. 
EES hy Reo Gn ce ee 
Scottish Unitarian Christian Association... ........2.cceceecccecucecees 
meprenetors Brmual Meeting. oid 65 cei doacecet bade ives cove secascs 
RAMCING cOORS MOT WONG awa ses 6 sc scvG cus o> va ve beveeccavees cove 
Manchester Domestic Mission ........0.c000ceeccscccsceescveseens 
Miles Platting Unitarian eS SS OS Os ee Pen eee 
Midland Christian Union Sunday School Association... ..2...6.eee+00 
Nottingham: Farewell MEIN RB ciicnc cnc higs ct vcindss ue anvecae 
Belfast Sunday School Association 1.0... 0+ sssecscesscsecescccececcce 
rae ee ee eens octet cy « bucccacc. cacs 
SPReMrmIMGE SOM RRALICION 5. sa ee caus ye cs vsins cece cuceessceccuavnece 
Manchester New College 
UL SE ale ly ale. Sie a 
I Seeders fe Fa a Tet 
British and Foreign Association Council Meeting ..............e0es0e 
‘Welcome Meeting to Rev. A. Chalmers and Rev. A. Gordon, M.A..... 
ET TIGR OK Mar ode, SeAbori val 0 vie wd ln ave cewe Laleecdeessle 
Pe ee ee 
MERE TIMET San) Sa nis sca obiee Osis wa vulva cSinvced cece 
‘Correspondence : Manchester New College .........0.0cceceececcecee 
New Hymns for Children 


NOTES" AND EXTRACTS. 


A traveller says he saw an English family stop before 
‘Titian’s “John the Baptist,” and heard the father sum 
up his impression in one sentence, “Quite my idea of 
the party’s character.” 


. The evils arising from the Sunday liquor trade 
carried on on board the Scotch river steamers have 
‘become such a scandal that the Fifeshire Commis- 
sioners of Supply on Tuesday decided to take steps 
for the suppression of the traffic. 


Tn catechising some scholars at a Sunday school on 
Tsaiah ix., where the passage “The people that walked 
an darkness have seen a great light” occurs, the clergy- 
man inquired of one of his youthful pupils, “What 

arose upon the people?’ The boy to whom the 
‘question was put answered very readily and com- 
placently, “The moon, sir!” ; 


__ The Archbishop of Dublin told the clergy of his 
- diocese on Tuesday, that since the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church the number of incumbents had 
diminished by ro per cent, while the number of glebe 
houses had increasen 16 per cent. The number of 
churches in which prayers were held was doubled, and 
__ the general observance of the Christian year was much 
» ‘improved. 


_ At the recent Church Congress, Canon Gregory 
had thecool impertinence to state that it is a suggestive 
__ fact that crime has rapidly and steadily increased ever 
_ since the passing of the Education Act of 1870. The 

£cho, probably remembering an ancient instruction as 
___ to how one who talks folly should be answered, says, 
__ “We have made another discovery of equal importance. 
dE. isa fugecstive fact that crime has rapidly and steadily 
. Ape ever since the appointment of the Rey. 
eae Gregory to a Canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

ir? py* ¢ 


_ According to Guthrie, the duty of the churches is not 
_ only to maintain themselves, but to propagate their 
' ies; and one way of doing that for our Liberal 
: ms urches is through special courses of Sunday evening 
lectures in all our places of worship during the coming 
winter. John Foster says, and we believe more and 
ery day in the profound wisdom of the saying, 
ttle is accomplished because but little is 
attempted, and but little is attempted 
Beal és are magnified.” Let us not fear. 
aa Asta 
rogress of national education since the passing 
lementar, ion Act has been on the 
t* In the year 1870, in public 
ys there was accommodation for 
sof children. But a large portion 
what was called the year of 
_the Act. In 1878 this had 
rather more than double, 
e the wants of the 
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we must not allow our industrial population to be 
outstripped in the race. Foreign competition will 
become still more formidable if, while America and 
France and Germany and Austria are continually 
moving forward, we recede from our position. Mr. 
Forster gave the latter country as an example. “ In 
going through the villages and towns of Austria,” he 
said, “I found good schools meeting me everywhere, 
and compulsory bills meeting me everywhere, and 
technical schools meeting me everywhere, and it was 
quite evident that, as far as education goes, Austria 
will obtain an advantage for its workpeople.” Our 
national prosperity demands that education shall 
advance. 


Here is a story which shows that ancient saints—we 
will not say enjoyed but—possessed privileges alto- 
gether denied to modern Christians. The Dean of 
A— (now Bishop of B—) was in the habit, at his 
weekly pastoral visit, of “expounding the Scriptures” 
to two maiden ladies of uncertain age, much to their 
gratification and edification. It so happened that the 
first Book of Kings formed the subject of one of these 
discourses, but the poor dean was somewhat startled 
in the course of his remarks by one of his hostesses 
saying rather abruptly: ‘May we veadly believe Mr. 
Dean, that King Solomon had 700 wives?” The ex- 
pounder having assured his fair questioner that he had 
no reason to doubt the fact, was greeted with the 
following remark from the second of his attentive 
listeners: “Ah, my dear Mr. Dean, what privileges 
those early Christians had, to be sure!” 


Unity, on Robert Collyer’s departure, says :— 
“Our genial apostle of a cheerful gospel has carried 
his beaming face and buoyant work to New York, a 
city where, in all probability, they are as much, if not 
more needed. Noble Unity Church (Chicago) feels 
for the time being orphaned, for behind its pulpit 
there is a large vacancy. But may the cry, ‘The 
King is dead, Long live the King’ remind them of the 
possibility and the duty of preserving the line of con- 
tinuity unbroken. As for Unity and the western 
fellowship we have no ‘Good-byes’ to say. Robert 
Collyer cannot go from us. We simply stretch the 
skirts of our tents a little wider, and lo! he is still in 
our tabernacle, of us, with us and for ever.” Mr. 
Collyer preached his first sermon in the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, to a crowded congregation on 
Sunday, September 27th, on “The Importance of 
Maintaining Religious Worship.” 


Bishop Ellicott began his triennial visitation on 
Tuesday at Gloucester Cathedral, and spoke on “The 
Nature of the Arguments for the Being of God,” 
justifying the necessity for stating such arguments by 
the fierce attack of modern scepticism on the first and 
fundamental truth of Christianity, the existence of an 
all-wise, all-good, all-powerful God, who created the 
heavens and the earth. Evolution was now claiming 
to have displaced creation. The potencies of matter 
had made their long prepared advance into the realm 
of soul and spirit, and we found ourselves at length 
confronted by these two closely allied assertions, that 
God is only an expression and that man is but the 
flower and bloom of matter. Anti-Christian specula- 
tion had now reached well-nigh its utmost bound, and 
must be confronted by first principles and those 
primary arguments which, when properly set forth, 
would be found to be as vivid and conclusive as ever. 


The average opinion of laymen—to use an invidious 


| term for want of a better—on the prevalent disposition 


to cite the authority of men of science as against 
Christianity, was expressed by Mr. Bompas, Q.C., at 
the Baptist Unionat Glasgow. Mr. Bompas remarked 
that, after all, what affected the unbelief of people 
around them was their own belief. ‘There was a 
tendency among young men to speak as if all the 
wisdom of the present day was against their simple 
belief in the Gospel of Christ—quoting Huxley and 
Tyndall in favour of their contention, and saying that 
only the comparatively unknown were in its favour. 
These people seemed to forget that the wisdom of this 
was not confined simply to scientific men. If 
wanted to know what the wise men of the age 
they should specially turn to those who by their 
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whole life had been brought in contact with all forms 
of intellectual power. And he ventured to think there 
were two classes of men to whose judgment one would 
be most inclined to yield. Referring to the chiefest 
and the highest of these, he would go to the politicians 
of the day, whose lives werespentin weighing every form 
of evidence and every form of probability. He went 
on to give as illustrations the Christian profession and 
life of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Lord Chancellor 
Cairns. These men were the simplest, the humblest, 
in their earnest working and practical teaching, that 
could be found in England. 


An American contemporary, in a critical article on 
the modern apostle of “sweet reasonableness,” writes 
as follows :— 


Matthew Arnold can never write of anything without intro- 
ducing something of his peculiar religious nebulousness. In his 
writings, a little leaven of scepticism leaveneth the whole lump. 
But they are well worthy the careful study of all religious 
teachers, for they are producing a pervasive if not a phofoaidl 
effect. They are being taken up by lawyers, physicians, teachers, 


and thoughtful laymen generally, who read, ponder, and’ are 


silent. Matthew Arnold’s writings belon 


top the, Protestan 
index expurgatorius; but this index, co Ss Some of the 
widely-read literature. And, on the e, we count his influ : 
beneficial; for though song of his notions, pre-eminently jhis* 
exceedingly mystical conceptidps@f God as am/unpersonal stream 
of influences, have a dangerous, upsettling tendency on some 
minds, on the other hand, his spirituul power enables him to hold: 
other minds fast to a fundamental conception of the reality of 
religion who would otherwise be liable to be swept away by the 
combined influence of materialism without the church and dog- 
matism within it. A stream of influence makes a very poor - 
God; but it is better than none at all. - 
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The drink question i§ just now a subject of dis- 
cussion in Belfast as to the position in which the 
Presbytery..stands to it. It seems that in the 
Belfast Presbytery the Rey. Hy-W. Williamson has 
been a little too sweeping in his denunciations of 
dealers in spirits. So last Sunday evening the Rev,, 
J. C. Street gave a lecture on the subject, in which he * 
said “if he sold drink, believing as he did, he would 
be wrong; but it was not for hin¥ or any ¢ari3, mato 
set himself up in petty judgment on the mbtives that 
might actuate others. He tried, by his life and ex- 
ample, to influence men around him, and perhaps 
some day he might succeed in convincing some of the 
many of those who were engaged in selling drink that 
they were wrong. When they were convinced of that 
it would then be wicked in them to continue it, but as 
it was, no man was entitled to judge what might be 
the motives of any other man’s conduct with respect to 
this matter.” 


Such institutions as the Firth College, which was 
opened at Sheffield, on Monday, by Prince Leopold, 
go far, remarks the Daily News, to counteract a 
tendency which needs balancing. The present is the 
age of great cities and, especially in England, of great 
provincial cities, in which all the elements but one of 
our varied modern life are amply represented. The 
missing element is just that, however, which is needed 
to give vitality and sanity to the rest. Literary and 
scientific influences tend more and more to concentrate 
themselves in London, or to seek a home in the elder 
Universities. Local wealth cannot be better employed 
than in inviting them to the centres where that wealth 
has been acquired, or in detaining them there by those 
helps without which even light and sweetness cannot 
be cultivated, and in which research looks for its 
endowment. ‘This is what Mr. Firth has done in 
endowing the College which will be called after him. 
The names of Samuel Bailey, of James Montgomery, 
and of Ebenezer Elliot give Sheffield a certain con- 
nection with the speculative and poetic literature of 
England, which it is to be hoped that the professors 
and students of the new College will enlarge. It 
wisely associates the technical studies which are 
connected with the special industry of Sheffield with 
those larger, and in one sense more disinterested, 
studies which belong to the search for truth and the 
cultivation of beauty. It makes provision for the 
training of women as well as of men. In one word, 
it unites the elements which are blended in life, but 
which are, sometimes necessarily, more frequently 
without necessity, separated in the Schools. Prince 
Leopold’s thoughtful and interesting address signalised, 
these and other points with skill and good taste, and 
was suitable to the occasion and creditable to himself, 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual meetings in connection with the Scottish 
Unitarian Christian Association commenced in Aberdeen 
on Sunday, when the Rey. Dr. R. Laird Collier conducted 


the services in the George-street Unitarian Church, In | 


the forenoon Dr. Collier had for his theme, 

“CRITICISM AND CHRISTIANITY.” 
Speaking from the text Romans viii., 14, 15, he remarked 
that it would be pure assumption and palpable dogmatism 
to attempt to tell just what Christianity was. No living 
man knew. Recent and reverent examinations of the 
early Christian documents had, however, done somewhat 
towards the clearing up of this matter, and no doubt the 
serious and thinking world was very much nearer the 
truth than the serious and thinking world ever was before. 
After referring to the researches of certain devoted and 
earnest scholars among the Scripture records and the old 
manuscripts, which they treated in a literary method, very 
much as the writings of Pliny or Plutarch, he said that 
one result of Biblical criticism was that the Bible is better 
understood than it used to be, and what is valuable in the 
Bible is valuable upon intrinsic and not extraneous and 
false grounds, another result being that it is made a rea 
book. The old sceptical school of Paine, Volney, and 
Voltaire had passed away, and that kind of Biblical criti- 
cism could never return, It was superficial, irreverent, an 
full of levity; it was textual, and appealed to the unedu- 
cated and scoffing; and suited the tastes of the morally 
loose and vicious. Now there was a science of theology, 
and Christianity, among educated people, stood upon its 
intrinsic moral adequacy, and had a symbolic and poetic 
significance, as well as an historic and spiritual value. 
That science of theology, that open-eyed criticism, would 
find out the truth, and could keep nothing back; and so 
far as Christianity was concerned, it could not be harmed 
by the truth. A great cargo of doctrines, rites, and super- 
stitions might be thrown overboard, much to the advantage 
ef the sailing of the craft, but the civilised world did 
not mean to throw Christianity overboard. The whole 
civilised world was not a race ready for suicide, and he 
saw no signs whatever of mutinous procedures or pur- 
gposes—certainly notramong those who were sometimes 
most suspected of them.’ When the Copernican system 
began to spread and prevajl, it was supposed by many 
that religion and the whole moral order of the universe 
were imperilled; that even Government and social securi- 
ties would falter, if not cease, in the earth. But it had 
turned out on the very contrary. Mankind had progressed 
intellectually and morally as never in the time before; 
civilisation had leaped forward in a most astounding 
manner, by reason, in fact, of that radical enlargement of 
knowledge. Now it was Darwin and his scientific con- 
‘reves who were the very Antichrist in the opinion of the 
votaries of darkness and the victims of fear. It was sup- 
‘posed by those people addicted to spiritual dizziness that 
the Bible taught that man, just as he was found upon the 
earth to-day, except, perhaps, that he was morally purer 
and spiritually higher than now, was moulded by the 
hands of God and placed in the Garden of Eden, and that 
then, there, and thus our race began. Schaafhausen, 
Haeckel, and others had traced back the time of man toa 
period which lies far beyond all historical tradition. Theo- 
logical science was about in the same position as natural 
science—it~was opening the domain of greater knowledge 
and certainty. Old landmarks had been torn away, and 
the probabilities were that others must perish. Certain 
erudities of belief, certain preposterous superstitions had 
faded away and gone. They were no essential part of 
Christianity. There were universal and ultimate truths in 
Christianity which might be embodied in a few simple 
propositions. First of all, Christianity changed the object 
of worship from a Sovereign to a Father, He did not mean 
to say that God had not been called a Father, and men the 
sons of God, before the advent and teaching of Christ, but 
that this conception of God was entertained nowhere and 
at no time by the masses, or even by many of any nation; 
and, moreover, whether our notion, as conveyed by the 
term father, was predicated of God by any one up to the 
time of Christ was very uncertain. The accusation upon 
which Christ was tried and condemned was that of blas- 
phemy, which was expressed in this that he called himself 
the Son of God. The moral significance of that doctrine 
of God’s paternity was especially illustrated in the prac- 
tical effect of the doctrine in domestic life; and where 
outside of Christianity was there domestic virtue? There 
had been a struggle in the Church to get this conception 
of God fully and freely expressed. Christianity had never 
fairly accepted all the logical deductions and inferences 
of Christ’s teachings. The worship of a Father allayed 
fear and evil apprehensions, and begot true tenderness 
and love. How could those qualities of mercy, goodness, 
and simple and reposing trustfulness be made to comport 
with endless burnings and eternal tortures ! Hell had 
heretofore been more made of as a motive to righteousness 
than the love of the Father. Those two conceptions had 
been struggling for ascendency in the Christian world 
through long ages of darkness, superstition, priestcraft, 
and ecclesiastical bondage. The coarser, harder, and 
more preposterous theory had held sway over the affrighted 
consciences of men. He believed it had had its day and 
done its work. Among serious people it was wholly 
disbelieved, and therefore among all people it had little 
influence for righteousness. . Dr. Collier's second point 
was that Christianity changed the bases of experience— 
the very spirit of life—from bondage to liberty. Jesus 
struck boldly at the root of the Jewish system of bondage 
to rites, inspiring men with hope to lay hold on God and 
encouraging them to lay hold of the best in themselves, 
and to bring that to the help of their fellows, and as an 
offering to their God. Thus, liberty to think was the very 
key-note of Christianity, Indeed, Christ’s method set 
the world a-thinking, and wherever the spirit of Christ 
had had free course, thinking had been free-thinking and 
glorified. Wherever men were not free-thinkers the 
were not free Christians, Christianity, moreover, he not 
in the third place, changed the schedule of values from 
the visible to the invisible, from the sense to ithe spirit, 
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from the unreal to the real. Men naturally had only 
natural sight and guidance ; but when men gave them- 
selves up to spiritual guidance, then they had spiritual 
sight, and that subtle but sure experience which the 
Moravian philosophy called the Witness of Adoption. If 
asked what was the prime thing in Christianity which, in 
| his judgment, was the world’s great overcoming, he should 
promptly answer—‘‘It is affirmation of the spiritual 
against the sentient.” Dr. Collier’s final proposition was 
that Christianity changed the essence of morality from 
interest to love—from that which was ostensibly best to 
that which was intrinsically right. Now for the first time, 
morality, righteousness, faith—which worked by love and 
purified the heart—was natural to the man, and man in 
himself was conscious of the supremacy of the spirit over 
the flesh. It was the literary spirit and method which 
had opened the way for this re-statement of Christianity. 
And so culture, instead of being an enemy, had become 
the best friend and expounder of Christianity. To criti- 
cism belonged the credit of making faith in Christianity 
possible to the cultivated and thinking classes. In con- 
clusion, Dr, Collier said—We are on the boundaries of a 
time, as it seems to me, when before our eyes, the old 
fabric of theology, into which are woven the doctrines of 
an avenging God to be appeased; a God-son dying a 
| physical death to pay the penalty; a race threatened with 
eternal torments ; a church organised and a priesthood 
appointed to inculcate and enforce the sanctity and 
necessity of faith in this mediaeval scheme—shall be torn 
to tatters. It is now in rags in the minds of serious 
believers, and in all minds this tragical fate is only a 
question of time. Only the rubbish, the temporary, and 
the false, which have encumbered Christianity, shall pass 
away. The intuition illumined by Christ of a Spirit-God, 
of a fadeless fruition of our holiest hopes, of a celestial 
world of love as the electric bond of human hearts—these 
shall not pass away-with the world and the fashion of the 
world, for it is written—* The Word of the Lord endureth 
for ever.” 

Dr. Collier preached in the evening a sermon on 
“Worldliness and other worldliness,” to a large congre- 
gation. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING 


was held on Monday, at four o’clock in Lockhart’s Hall, 
the Rev. R. B. DRuMMoND, B.A,, presiding. The 
officers for the ensuing year were appointed, Mr. A. L. 
Knox being appointed president. The committee’s report 
regretted that the lack of funds prevented them having 
settled ministers at Perth or Paisley, but rejoiced that 
their principles were making progress. 
An abstract from the church reports shows that at— 


Glasgow: South St. Mungo-street.—Considerable progress has 
recently been made as regards numbers, The new minister, the 
Rev. A. Webster, has spent a great deal of time in visiting per- 
sons known to be friendly to the cause, and there has been a 
considerable increase in the atteudance, afternoon and evening, 

Aberdeen.—The church membership is 97 as compared with 
80 last year. The various associations in connection with the 
church are flourishing, The attendance at the services shows 
encouraging progress, 

Paisley.—The Rev. W. Bennett is leaving for Heywood. The 
place in which the people meet is against any immediate progress. 
The cause willbe kept together by the devoted few. 

Perth.—The Rey, A. Webster having left for Glasgow, the 
people of Perth are deprived of the services of a settled pastor, 


They continue services, however, and it is hoped that the cause 
will yet bring a harvest of success. 

Dundee.—Substantial progress is reported from Dundee. 
There is increased earnestness and enthusiasm, and the attend- 
ance at the services, especially in the forenoon, is larger than 
formerly, 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Rev. Wm. Bennett 
for his past services as secretary, who in acknowledging 
the same was most warmly received. The Revs F. W. 
Walters and Henry Williamson said a few words, and the 
usual votes of thanks terminated the proceedings. We 
reserve the speeches delivered at an interesting meeting 
held in the evening, for a future number. 


DARLINGTON: UNITY CHURCH. 


ON Sunday the 12th October, the anniversary sermons 
of this church were preached by the’Rev. Wm. Elliott, 
of Sunderland, to good congregations. In a lengthy 
notice of the Rev. Wm. Elliot, as a preacher on this day, 
the Darlington Herald thus sketches one of the sermons. 
The text was from Matthew, xvii, 2-3, “ And Jesus called 
a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, 
and said ‘Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” The sermon was: really one on 
“ Conversion,” as understood by Unitarians; and it may 
be quoted as presenting this unorthodox faith in probably 
its most pleasing aspect to Christians. Conversion is 
simply a change of life, of character, and disposition. It 
is not till after conversion that the real battle of life 
begins; then a man commences the noble conflict of 
reason and right against passion and wrong; he gathers 
strength by conflicts, and the power of temptation ceases. 
The Christian life is one of constant and perpetual growth, 
Conversion is not the putting off of nature, ceasing to be 
man, becoming an angel; but becoming again a little 
child. The innocence of guiltless childhood could not be 
returned to—no blood could wash guilt away or remove a 
fact. But the innocence won by conflict with evil influ- 
ences is in some respects better than the untried 
innocence of childhood. This could not be attained with- 
out unceasing watchfulness, earnest prayer, and ardent 
aspirations after holiness. None need despair of entering 
God’s kingdom, because none need despair of changing 
his purposes and habits. 

On the Monday following the anniversary soirée was 
held, when the room was decorated with plants and 
flowers. The muster of friends was excellent, s 
being occupied at the after meeting. During the course 
of the evening the proceedings were pleasantly varied by 
selections of music. Among those present were the 
Revs. W. Elliott; Chas. Wellbeloved, of York; Joseph Lee, 


-changing, and would continue to change. _ 
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of Barnard Castle; W. J. Taylor, the minister; Messrs, 
Wm, A. Snaith, and Geo. Lucas. The meeting was 
presided over by J. G. BLUMER, Esq., a member of the 
Darlington School Board, who had kindly consented to 
take the chair on the occasion. 

The CHATRMAN, in his opening-remarks, said that his 
knowledge of Unitarianism had been derived from read« 
ing the works of Channing, Frances Power Cobbe, and 
others. He had also listened with interest to discourses 
from their minister. He had further been able to learn 
something of the conservative side of Unitarianism from 
the publication called the Christian Life, the disposi- 
tion of which seemed to be to sail as near to the wind of 
orthodoxy as possible. He had asked their minister (Mr. 
Taylor) whether there was not an antidote to this 
and he had put into his hands two other papers represent- 
ing another aspect of Unitarianism. He had, to a very 
superficial extent, been able to make himself acquainted 
with what was going on in the body at present. A 
remark occured in the Unitarian Herald (an extract from 
which he read to the meeting), which showed that Unitar- 
ians everywhere had been thirsting for positive affirmations 
in religion. That passage went on to say that if the 
Unitarians tried after some fixed creed they would com- 
mit intellectual suicide. He had been given to understand 
that Unitarianism was a body altogether out of the pale. 
Unitarians, he had been told, when they died would go 
to a very hot place indeed. Those who placed themselves 
in the van of progress must expect to find themselves in 
the minority. The advance of knowledge and science 
had led them to find, however, that the views of the 
Unitarian body were becoming those of intelligent men 
in other bodies. He should regret with them any attempt 
to fix their views in a creed. If the Unitarians fossilised 
themselves, instead of attracting the thoughtful men of the 
day they would repel them, When a body arrived at the 
state at which they wished to become fashionable and stand 
still, they began to lose their original characterand position. 
It seemed to him that if Unitarianism was to be of use in 
Darlington it would be by moving with the ideas of the 
times, and by trying to get out of the rut of routine, and 
forsaking the dry bone of theology. It must not trim 
its sails to the winds of orthodoxy. In Darlington there 
was a large body of Evangelical Christians who continued 


in the rut of the old doctrine, that the whole of rhe ; 
next 


time should be given to preparing themselves for 
world. He thought they should do the best they could to 
make this world better, and in doing so they would best 
prepare themselves for the next. 

church, 


The annual report of the committee of the 
which stated that a Sunday school had been Pega. tie 
religious spirit of the congregation improved, its 
increased by 14, and the financial condition better, and 
which is to be printed for circulation, having been read 
by the secretary (Wm. A. Snaith, Esq.), a vote of thanks. 
was moved by Mr. Gro. Lucas to the Rev. Wm. Elliott 
for preaching the church anniversary sermons. He 
remarked that he was glad their chairman had spoken so 
praia to them that evening. It was ident from 

is observations, at all events, that he was not orthod: 
and he thought they might claim him as being on their 
side. He then proceeded to say that in the discourses to 
which they had listened on the previous day they t 
that they were listening to words of wisdom and of trut 
They knew each other well. They could not know Mr. 
Elliott too well. He had always a word of blessing for 
them. The motion was seconded by Mr, RICHARDS, and 
carried unanimously. J 


The Rev. Wm. ELLiort, in responding, saia that he 


| was glad to see Mr. Blumer in the chair that night. It 


showed that he was a man of courage. It was an act of 
courage for a man in his position to be there, He had 
been exceedingly pleased with his remarks. He sympa- 
thised with him entirely in trusting that Unitarians would 
not fossilise their creed. He thought there was no fear 
that such a thing as that would be done by the Unitarian 
denomination. He was glad to be with them, for he 
thought they were engaged in a noble work. it 
that they were endeavouring to spread pure, simple, 

ractical religion. He conceived that their fray ots = 
oti church, a church open to all who desired to she 
their love to God by their practical love for their felle 
men. They did not require people to believe that 
swallowed the whale or that the whale swallowe on 
They did not require them to believe anything at all that 
contradicted any of the laws of their own pay fel 
law, moral or religious. They desired all men 
for truth, and to reject anything not in harmony therewith. 
It was a grand thing to be engaged in oe — 
religion. It would be a glorious world if , 
principles of religion were faithfully received and pra 

, asa 


by the great masses of men. He tock it that 
church, desired that all evils might be s 
the face of the ‘tag png re all uld hav 
chance given them of developin e natu: 
bestowed upon them by God. They were 
endeavouring-to bring men under the highest influe 
which they were capable, they were endeavor 
diffuse a rational theology. He believed that the 
real distinction between religion and theol th 
had always been the same thing, while th he 
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and illustrated the sta! 
history of his own con ork, 
The Rey. J. LEE s of the disposition to pr 
formerly, anil sdlsSed aso een Goan 
rm. two on ‘ 
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The Rev. W. J. TAYLOR said that ame 
and which had fallen from 
that religion was everthe same thing. This: 


the great verities of religion, like 
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were as immutable as the laws of the universe. But men’s 
_ conceptions of religion had varied. It had been found that 
there was such a thing as a progressive development of 
the conception of God in the books of the Bible; and as 
in the literature of the Bible, so enerally, the idea of God 
had been a growth. The word of religion to them was 
* Excelsior ”—upward and onward. A living religion was 
always a growing, a progressive religion. God’s manifesta- 
tions of Himself in theuniverse had been and were variously 
perceived by men; and this was so because as they differed 
m stature so they differed in religious capacity for per- 
ceiving and knowing Him. For this reason he had come 
to think that the different modes of religion were living | 
ones to those who held them. There was, he believed, 
an increasing section of the community for which their 
tational religion was adapted. He trusted, therefore, that 
in their church work and life ay! would continue to pro- 
gress as et the past year. The progress which they 
had made, and which was evident in various ways, was due 
to the fact that during the past year they had acted as 
though they felt that the cause which their Church repre- 
sented was theirs. So, also, in the coming Church year, 
they should progress in the religious life and its virtues. 
Let it be their object to grow in the consciousness and 
knowledge of God, and then they would have that intensity 
and fervour of religious life of which they had commonly 

supposed the Methodists to possess a monopoly. 
Votes of thanks, a hymn, and the benediction brought 

to a close a successful and interesting meeting. 


other means he should do his best to share with her not only the | 
joys, but also the sorrows and burdens of domestic life. 
Mr, G. W. RAyNER Woop said that happiness did not so | 
much depend on wealth as upon character and virtue, and that 
if these exist in any soul, be it rich or poor, true happiness is 
sure to follow. He urged the poor before him to take advantage 
of the times when they were prosperous, and lay up something 
by habits of thrift and foresight against the days of adversity; 
and strongly impressed upon them the advantage of putting their 
money in the savings banks instead of spending it on that which 
= sae of the greatest curse of our land, intoxicating 
drink. 
. The Rey, J. Harrop gave an interesting account of his 
experience in mission work, urging the people to avail them- 
| selves of the great helps to their higher nature which the mission 
supplied. 

The Rev, F. H. JoNgEs spoke on the happiness flowing to the 
individual soul in its endeavours to make others happy. He 
wished parents and teachers not absolutely to crush out of the 
child its-natural passions, though prone to evil excesses, but to 
teach it how to check and direct them to good:aims, and | 
hoped that many present would try the experiment. 

he Rey. B, WALKER said he hoped all would endeavour 
to practise what had been suggested by the previous speakers, 

The meeting was closed by all joining in the Lord’s prayer, 
the benediction being pronounced by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 

The choir of children contributed very much to the pleasure of 
the evening by singing some excellent music, under the leader- 
ship 6 Mr. W. Coleclough. The room was filled with poor 
people. 


MILES PLATTING UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 
PROPOSAL TO ERECT A NEW CHURCH. 


THE annual business meeting of the members of this church was 
held on Monday last, the warden (Mr. Sidney Fielding) pre- 
siding. The reports for the year ended September 3oth, stated 
that the past year had been a very satisfactory one. The con- 
gregations had been larger than in any previous year. The 
number of enrolled members was 131 against 123 the year before, 
an increase of eight members, The ordinary weeklv offertory 
also showed a decided improvement, having averaged £1. 8s. 11d, 
per Sunday, an increase of 4s. 1d, per Sunday over the year 
previous. The total offertory during the year, including special 
collections for various purposes, amounting to £39. 5s. 2d., 
reached £101. 7s. 104d. In addition to the offertory, the sum 
of £82. 12s. 144d. had been received from subscribers to the 
} Ministerial Sustentation Fund. The Ladies’ Congregational 
Society had done good work, and from the proceeds of sales of 
the work of the members, 417 had been handed over to the 
Executive Committee for the building fund for a new church. 
The Sunday School was in a flourishing condition, the number 
of teachers and scholars on the books being 316, with an average 
afternoon attendance of 212, an increase of 17 on the books, and 
of 22 in the attendance. The Mutual Improvement Society 
numbers 34 members, and the past session on the whole had 
been a successful one. The Band of Hope had held twelve 
public meetings with an average attendance of 123 at each, and 
by means. of its publication department many thousand copies of 
temperance periodicals had been sold. After the various reports 
had been adopted, and votes of thanks returned to the retiring 
committees, the question of the erection of a new church and 
school was again introduced, the present building being already 
too small, and having likewise the disadvantage which results 
from holding church and school in one room, impeding the 
growth of both institutions. Four different plans, showing 
church with schoo] and classrooms underneath, had been pre- 
pared and were exhibited in the room, “Several members having 
spoken on the subject, and complete unanimity prevailing, the 
following resolution was passed with acclamation, viz.: ‘That 
the members of the church, recognising the need of increased 
accommodation for both Church and Sunday School, hereby 
pledge themselves to use every endeayour to further the project 
of erecting—at a cost of £2,000 or more, a new Church and 
Schools, suited to the requirements of a growing congregation, 


HINDLEY: A STEP FORWARD. 


UPwarbs of ten years ago the Unitarian congregation at Hindley 

was in a comatose state. With a good field and opportunities 

for work, nobody seemed to be satisfied. The Rev. George 

Hoade had died, and the flock was without a shepherd. The 

school was low, and the congregation was seeking someone to 

save them. The Rev, Adam Rushton was invited and accepted 

the call. The school was then a dark, damp place, and the 

ssholars 20 to 30 in number. Quietly Mr. Rushton took posses- 

sion of his work, and the number of scholars increased. The nced 

of new schools was soon felt, and £700 to £800 was spent in 

building a lower school for boys and an upper one for girls— 

both light and bright. During all this time Mr. Rushton, 

though not strong, taking the lead, found ready and punctual 

school workers in Mr. Sohn Jones and others. The result is 

that now there are about 100 scholars, many of them young 

men and women, anxious to do some work. Thus ample 

accommodation has been secured for school work, and for 
gathering young people in cheerful rooms. 

_ And now another step forward has been made. The old chapel, 

built in 1700 by Ried. Crook, of Abram, has been twice repaired— 

— Peter Gaskell,. in the year 1790, and again by 

. .. Thomas Gaskell, in the year 1852. This year it has 

almost entirely been rebuilt. The side walls have had a 

Grecian look put them by Mr. Haseldine, architect, of 

Bolton. A new , with sufficient ventilators, has taken the 

iplace of the low, dilapidated one; a new porch has been built 

at the entrance, and a convenient neat vestry, underneath which 

; a cellar for boilers and heating apparatus has been constructed, 

and pipes laid to warm the chapel in future with hot water 

instead of by a stove, as formerly. The whole of the inside of 

chapel has been taken out, and a new floor put down, with 

cavity underneath so as to ensure perfect dryness. New open 

pews of pitch pine are being erected, and accommodation for 

of 200 people will be provided, where before there was 

“room for only about 140. A new pulpit is being erected, and 

also a new . The only reminders of the y Bohs state of 

s will be three tablets at the pulpit end of the chapel—one 

that the Rev. Joseph Bourn died on the 17th of 

- February, 1765, after a ministry of 19 years, at the age of 52; 

: recording that the Rev. Jonathan Hodgkinson, after a 


- of 33 years, died on July 13th, 1812, aged 68 years; | on the site of the present building, and that a subscription for 
and a third recording the death of the Rev. George, Hoade, on | that purpose be now opened.” A full attendance of members 
the February, 1868, aged 51, after a ministry of six years, | testified to the interest which the subject has excited in the con- 
The alterations now being made will cost from £600 to £700. | gregation and school. Before the meeting broke up the chair- 
The expected to be ready for opening towards the | man announced that subscriptions to the amount of about £400 


latter of November. 
Thus is another old congregation and chapel being born 


by rs patient work in this district. We should be glad 
heer of a like work at Ormskirk. . 


ES 


MANCHESTER: MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 


ON last the dedication service in connection with the 
3 opening of the new Mission-rooms, Willert-street, Rochdale- 
was held, when the Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A,, preached a 
‘appropriate sermon on the occasion, showing, in touching 
or aeeerieeremae the importance of the poor as well as 
eeciating thes: lives to what was noble and good, and 
that which God created them. Though poor in 
= they might be rich in those qualities which are 
3 and it was as a help to them that the new 
been erected by those who had means. The new 
building, as described by our friend, Mr. R. D. Darbishire, in 
July last, consists of an airy, well-lighted room for the Sunday 
and for yarious uses during the week, with a plain but 
: room above for divine service. There is a small 
yground next to the school door, and on the other side of the 

space a convenient house for the minister. - 


had been promised to the building fund, 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Autumnal Conference in connection with this Association 
was held on Saturday afternoon, 18th inst., in the Old Meeting 
Lecture Room, Birmingham. There was a large attendance of 
teachers, over 200 sitting down to tea, Among others we 
noticed Mr. Herbert New, Evesham (president), the Revs. C. 
Clarke, H. W. Crosskey, H. McKean, J. Harrison, B. Wright, 
T. B. Broadrick (secretary); Messrs. H. New, jun, (Birming- 
ham), T. G. Lee, treasurer (Birmingham), E. H. Lee (Birming- 
ham), T, Prince, G. Titterton, W. Talbot, Green, Austin, 
Parker, Foxall, &c.. After tea the meeting was adjourned to the 
chapel, where the president took the chair and opened the pro- 
poe by speaking of the pleasure which it gave him to meet 
so many old friends in that venerable place of worship. He 
understood that, as this was the half-yearly meeting of their 
Association, there was no report to be presented, but he had 
been requested by the secretary to draw the attention of the 
teachers to the Report of the last Conference, which would be 
put in their hands eo the evening, and to state that, in the 
statistical form appended to the report, the average. attendances 
were not to be relied upon as the various schools seemed to have 


Ma 


On the evening following a tea meeting and social | adopted different plans in making up the averages. The com- 
athering oie, presided over by the Rev. S. A. Sra TEat; mittee hoped to remedy this another year. He then went on to 
if how much the committee which he represented 


express his deep regret that they were about to lose the services 
of their secretary, the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, but he was sure 
that their best wishes would follow him to the larger sphere of 
usefulness which he trusted he would find in the eastern counties, 
The Rev. H. W. Crosskey then moved that our heartiest 
thanks be tendered to Mr. Broadrick for the energy and zeal 
which he had displayed in his office as secretary. He was sure 
that he was expressing the thanks of the meeting as well as his 
own to their secretary, and was pleased to see the increasing 
interest taken in their Association, and he would add to his 
resolution of thanks the request that H. New, Esq., jun., 
Birmiugham, would accept the office of secretary. 
| The Rey. C. CLARKE seconded the vote of thanks, and was 
heartily glad to include in the motion the request that Mr. New 
should the office of secretary. : 
Mr, Parker (Old Meeting) could not refrain from his 
timony to the able way in which Mr, Broadrick had fulfilled 


a Ney 


npathised with the poor present, and were interested in their 
1 and r us we and hoped that as good a work 
‘the bright new rooms in which they were 
nN acco am hed in the puke pene ee 
. Steinthal gave an interesti réss on the duty 
lly tye 3, to avoid the first step that leads to 
hat of drunkenness, then there would be no 
: tation, and urged all pre- 


Ea 


duti ? : 
The Rev. T. B. BROADRICK briefly acknowledged the kind 
remarks of the president and the Revs. H, W. Crosskey and C. 
‘Glatke, and thanked the teachers for the kindness they had 
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| support and encouragement. 
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shown him, and trusted that his successor would receive the same 
He believed their Association was 
capable of being made very useful to the various schools. 

The PRESIDENT then called upon Mrs. W. Talbot, of Kidder- 


| minster, to read her paper, which will be found in our Sunday 
|.School column, and at its close spoke of the joy which he had 


had in listening to Mrs. Talbot, especially was he pleased with 
the deep religious tone underlying the whole of her remarks. 

The Rev. C. CLARKE also bore testimony to the pleasure that 
he had felt in listening to Mrs. Talbot, and to the deep earnest 
Christian spirit which her paper manifested. 

The Rev. B. Wricut did not think that our teachers and 
superintendents were animated with the deep religious spirit 
necessary to the fulfilment of their tasks. Their work should be 
done in the spirit of prayer. He also spoke of the necessity of 
weekly meetings for preparation. 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskey did not think that Mrs. Talbot 
had been very heretical, and liked the suggestion with regard to 


teachers taking rambles with their scholars, but he thought this 
might be done on the Saturday afternoon. The giving of prizes 
was, at the best, a rough and ready method, but he could not 


see how it could be altogether discontinued. With regard to the 
suggestion of uniform plan of lessons, he did not think all their 
schools might be prepared for this, still he believed it would be 
a good thing for their committee to take up the question. He 
thought it wise that one part of the day should be devoted to 
some given subject, leaving the teacher free for any voluntary 
effort on the other part of the day, We yet wanted a rational 
text book on the Bible. Our Sunday schools should not take up 
subjects which could be better dealt with elsewhere. The church 
should be the home, and the development of recreation would 
naturally form part of the work of Sunday school teachers. Nor 
did he agree with Mr. Wright that the religious spirit was 
decreasing. Touching upon the concluding remarks of Mrs. 
Talbot’s paper he had more hope of the masses civilising upwards 
than civilising downwards. He believed a true moral life was to 
be found in-the masses of to-day. The meeting was also addressed 
by Miss Gittins, Mr. Grew, and Mr. Payne, of Kidderminster. 

Mrs. Taxsor briefly replied, and the Conference closed with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Rev. C, Clarke and to the Old 
Meeting friends for their generous hospitality. 


NOTTINGHAM: CHRIST CHURCH. 
~ PRESENTATION. 


ON Thursday evening the friends of the Rev. John Williams, & 
Christ Church held a farewell gathering in the schoolroom, when 
they took occasion to present him with a purse, the gift of 
seventy friends. After a pleasant tea Mr. Geo. Lymn took the 
chair, and made a few appropriate remarks. Mr. Thomas 
Meldrum said he must acknowledge’the agreeable nature of his 
duty, and if he were to tal® for half an hour he could only 
enlarge upon three simple thoughts, that Mr. Williams had the 
respect and hearty thanks of each one present, and of many who 
were not present, for the good he had done; and each one bade 
himself and his wife a cordial good-bye. He concluded by 
making the presentation, consisting of a handsome little bag (the 
work of Miss C. F, Keating) containing £25. 12s. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, in returning. thanks, said the thing which 
touched him most was the presence of so many true friends. 
Although he was aware that hehad succeeded in making a few 
enemies (as, indeed, all true ministers of Christ must do) he had , 
made a great number of very dear friends, He wished to say to 
those who might possibly think it was a misfortune personally to 
have to leave Nottingham, that it was in reality what would be 
most conducive to his future prospects in life. He was but a 
stranger and sojourner in England; his home was the United 
States, of which he was a naturalised citizen. He begged his 
friends, as a last favour, to strive to forget him, afid concentrate 
all their strength and affection on his successor. He prayed God 
they might be successful in having such a minister in his place 
as would be true to himself, to God, His Christ, and Humanity. 

The Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., said the parting between 
friends was always painful, but the broad waters of the Atlantic 
would not be able to wash out their friendship. In one thing he 
would request them to disobey Mr. Williams; let them always 
cherish his memory and try so far to do as they knew he would 
wish them to do, as to stand by their little Church, and thereby 
show that his labour among them had not been in vain. Let 
them make of it a lasting monument to his memory. Very 
heartily did he wish to Mr. and Mrs. Williams many years of * 
happiness and usefulness in the great country to which they were 
going. The rest of the evening was spent in social communion 
and pleasant entertainments, 


a? 


BELFAST : SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Sunday School Association of the Unitarian Society held 
its first conference of the season on Friday evening the 17th inst., 
in the Hopeton-street Church. There were in attendance Revs. 
. C. Street, D. Thompson, and J. Cooper; Messrs, J. M. 
arbishire, T, M‘Clelland, E. G. David, W. Larmour, jun., J. 
Magee, S. H. Street, and S. Robinson, and a number of ladies; 
also about twenty of the Hopeton-street Sunday-school scholars. 
James M, Darbishire, Esq. (chairman of the Sunday School 
Association Committee) presided, and in a few introductory 
remarks pointed to the special character of the subject to be 
brought forward. He had great pleasure in asking the Rev. D. 
Thompson to give the illustrative lesson on ‘‘ An Ear of Corn 
toa mixed class of girls and boys. The teacher made a pre- 
liminary observation or two as to the mode which might from 
time to time be introditced in our Sunday schools, instancing the 
success of teachers like the Rev. J. Freeston, and Messrs. G. 
Smith and J. Chadwick of the Manchester District. He then 
proceeded with the class, jon for the Scripture reading lesson 
St. Luke vi., 1to 11, Natural specimens of grain, &c., were 
shown, the qualities, parts, and uses were elicited from the 
scholars, who answered the questions very readily and correctly. 
The moral and religious velllans of the lessons were brought out, 
dwelt upon, and applied. At the conclusion of the lession, Rev. 
J. Cooper, in erie. a vote of thanks, congratulated the Rev. 
D. Thompson upon the successful attempt made. The Rev. 
J. C. Street seconded the resolution, which was passed and 
acknowledged. Several _ other sp ¢ a Ror, Ma 
the proceedings terminated with the singing o mn, 
‘© God! by whom the seed is given,” and the Benediction, 
offered by the Rey. D. Thompson. There were present in all 
about 60 persons. 


Lonpon,—The anniv services of the Sunday school 
were held in Stamford-street Chapel on Sunday, the 19th inst., 
when the sermons were preached by the Rev, E. S. Howse, B.A., 
of Altrincham. A new tune to the hymn ‘‘O pany hin ~ + 

r. fs 


the sky,” was composed for the occasion by 
i were sung by the school children, of whom a 
considerable number were present, under the leadership of Mr, 


Callow. The collections amounted to £6, 178, 94, 
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Cambridge) that those who come up without fixed religious prin- 
ciples are not likely to get them there. I will not stop to inquire 
whether the fault lies in any measure with the college tutors; 
whether it arises from their want of moral courage, from the 
haziness of their beliefs, from the weakness of their convictions, 
or from simple forgetfulness of the great responsibility laid on 


“SILENCE IS GOLDEN,” 


theories about religion cannot save us; there must be 
love of truth and faithfulness in duty, or we fall farther 

Ir is the sweet warm rain in silence dropping, ° ¥ 
That sinks with freshening power; and farther away from the ideal, and our theories 
Not the wild wind-borne storm, or driving torrent, become like pagan images of the gods, worthless sub- 
Which breaks the tender flower stitutes for the divine life. Not by saying, “Lord, 


It is the keen, quick lightning, sharp and silent, 


1? i i i them. It can hardly be their deliberate judgment that outh 
That splinters, scathes, and kills; rig} at + eh ei igri oh i ag fresh from school “a to enter upon the evs intellectaa 
Not the huge bellowing of the noisy thunder, the righteous thing, shall we enter into the kingdom of 
Echoing among the hills! 


conflict which Oxford life involves without a helping hand from 
their elders. Again, the possession of a University degree means 
absolutely nothing from a religious point of view. A Mahometan, 

a Hindoo, an absolute atheist may take his degree at Oxford. _ 
But apart from this consideration it may be asked, How far docs 

a degree presuppose a thorough intellectual training? Owing to 
the changes introduced of late years into the Oxford system, a 
man may become a B.A, without knowing anything of Aristotle 

or Plato, of Bacon or Mill, of moral, social, or physical sciences, 

of mental analysis, or of the laws of evidence. A few months 
Jater he may find himself in a town curacy amidst self-taught 
mechanics, who talk glibly about philosophical and social 
questions to which he is an utter stranger. Moreover, even if a 
man has passed his examination in such books as the Ethics or 
Butler’s Analogy, he may be utterly nonplussed when one whose 
heart the Lord has opened presses him earnest with the question, 

“‘ What must I do to be saved?” He may have written cleyer _ 
essays for his college tutor, and taken part in a debate at the 
Union, but may yet be totally unfit to minister to the sick and 
dying, to the ignorant and stupid, to the indifferent and the 
hostile. What then? Is a University course to be disparaged ?» 
By no means. It develops manliness, independence, courtesy,. 
forbearance, and many other qualifications for the ministry; but 

it needs to be supplemented by some special training. Whether 
this may best be obtained at theological colleges, or through the. 
system of practical training carried out in London, Live 

Leeds, and, I must now add, Llandaff, or whether by the means. 

of supplementary institutions within the precincts of the Uni- 
versity, such as Wycliffe Hall at Oxford, where men get —_ 
thorough Biblical training coupled with ministerial work in ne 
city, I care not to discuss at present, As to the course of training © 
to be pursued I lay the greatest stress on a thorough and | en 
thetic study of the Bible. It has been lately said that ‘‘ Hebrew 
ané textual criticism have only an indirect bearing on the r 
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work of a parish clergyman.” (Contemporary Review, 
ly of the 


of purity and peace. 

Herein we desire to be brothers of Jesus, who, in 

life and in death, was simply faithful to the light, as 

The rude stentorian art, we also must be faithful to the light which shines to- 
te Poe a ea world around us, day. But walking in the light means everything. It 
The shallow brooklet, pent among the eddies, means that we are willing to learn; that we welcome 

Babbles unceasingly, inspiration from all sources ; that we accept truth from 
ag Tree tee oben tines. the Bible, from nature, from history, from science, 
The rushing meteor flies—explodes in ether, from the Church, from society, from literature, from 

Falls hissing on the ground, little children, and from the silent inward teacher. It 
The human soul, whose grasp is widest, grandest, means that we shall count all knowledge sacred, and 
Of things in heaven and earth, Pace rie : ‘ 
Discovers not its royal truth and treasures, all duty as binding as if. it were proclaimed audibly 

In hours of noisy mirth, from the sky. It means also that we are willing to 
GaP op ee ree E her nema unlearn 5 that we can conquer our prejudices, revise 
Hears whispered forth, ‘Be still, my son, my daughter, our opinions, let go our dearest traditions, and part 

And know that I am God!” company with our friends at the bidding of new-born 
convictions. It means that we*have no other business 
in the world save to find and follow the upward way of 
a new life ; and it means that life is not only duty, but 
gladness, privilege, and contented cheerfulness. 

Some Unitarians are constantly asking, with much 
concern, what is to become of us? We rather ask, 
what can we become? And we expect to find the 
answer in a life of self-conquest and improvement, in a 
wise use of daily upportunities; in making the most 
and best of ourselves and of the exhaustless resources 
of mind and matter within our reach, and in living 
among our fellow-beings, in the family and the neigh- 
bourhood and the state, according to the principles of 
righteousness and good-will. And for us this is the 


whole of religion—this is the love of Gop and man. 
emt anee abaree eet WE MENS, 1 | 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


It is the still, small voice, whose silent pleading 
Persuades the deepmost heart; 


Not the loud speech, the hoarse and vulgar jargon, 


Se 
Che Unitarian Herald, 
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A purer Christianity, however Slowly, ts to take the 
blace of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
tts power. 


SES aS 


Witiram Etiery CHANNING 


UNITARIANISM AND RELIGION. 
— 


“No man hath seen Gop at any time.” No mortal 
hand has lifted the veil, and no mortal intellect has 
framed a final definition of the unknown Cause of all 
that is known. Yet man’s progress out of infancy, 
ignorance, and ‘evil only deepens his feeling that all 
which he calls matter, and all which he calls spirit, 
must for ever belong to a system of order, and must 
exist under a government of measureless power, wisdom, 
and goodness—a government by which he lives, in 
which he may trust, and in rational conformity to 
which he finds his own completest life. As Unitarians 
we do not, therefore, seek to grow away from religion, 
but rather to grow into clearer conceptions of it, to seek 
and expound ever more reasonable interpretations and. 
truer applications of it. We would grow away from the 
errors which have usurped its authority, stained -its 
spirit, and discredited its name ; we would purify it of 
misconception, confusion, superstition, fanaticism, terror- 
ism, formality, and ecclesiastical dominance 3 we would 
escape the bondage of the letter only to enter into the 
ordered and healthful freedom of the spirit, whose yoke 

is easy and whose burden is light. 


1879.) Icannot agree with this, The critical study. 


Bible, if conducted in a Christian spirit and from a_ 
point of view, is of constant value to the pastor. 


PULPIT MEDITATIONS. _ 
(Compiled by Rev. Peter Dean, from St. Av 4 
WHATSOEVER else we do amiss, as in many tl 
sin all, yet let us not differ in affection, but 
and maintain love one toward another. : 
If he 4o whom thou doest good doth not 
He for whom thou doest it regardeth it. 
To ascend to the Divine you must descend 
human. ; z 
In things essential, unity; in things doubtful, 1 
in all things, charity. = 
Where charity is, there doth God reside. — 
charity and you will see Him in your o 
seated as on His throne. 
Behold! the world troubleth us, and it | 
what would it do if it were all delight? How 
thou cleave to the fair who so embraces the 
foul! How wouldst thou gather the flowers there 
who pluckest not thy hands from the thorns! aaa 
Wouldst thou that thy flesh obey thy sp th 
let thy spirit obey thy God. Thou must be 
that thou mayest govern. 
The sufficiency of thy merit is to know 
merit is not sufficient. 
Despise not venial sins because they are 
rather fear them because they are many, 
Beware how you regard as trifling, | 
appear of little consequence. An accur 
small faults makes a very large one; grains ¢ 
gathered together one upon another form th 
upon which the vessel strikes, y 53 
If we do not restore that which we have inj 
detained from another, our repentance is not 
feigned and hypocritical. —_ 
A man may lose the good things of this life a 
his will; -but if he loses eternal blessings he de 
with his own consent. . wa 
Make a valley, receive the rain. Low gi 
filled, high grounds are dried up. _ Grace 
dost thou marvel then if “God resis 
and giveth grace unto the lowly.”? . 
When God is slow in giving, He onl. 
own gifts to advantage; He does not 1 
Blessings long desired are sweeter whe 
soon given they lose much of thei 
reserves for 


WE learn that Mr. DARBISHIRE, and those who are 
acting with him, have resolved not to propose the 
adoption of the Oxford scheme at present, but to sub- 
stitute for it a declaration affirming the desirability of 
removing the College to one of the elder Universities, 
In repeating the notice calling a special meeting 
of the Trustees of the College, to be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday next, 
October 3oth, it is announced’that the following notice 
has been received :— 

“Having come to the conclusion that it would be a mistake to 
submit for discussion, at an aggregate meeting of Trustees, a 
Scheme involving a variety of details of principle and of practice, 
we give notice that instead of proposing the adoption ot Scheme 
II, (Oxford), we shall, with the consent of our co-signatories for 
that proposal, move, as an Amendment upon the Motion for the 
adoption of the London Scheme, the following:— 

That all details of arrangement of the College plans in London 
be left, as usual, to the General Committee. 

But this meeting declares that, in its opinion, the establishment 
of the College at Oxford or at Cambridge, as one of the great 
seats of national University Life, would eminently conduce to 
the more effective education of Ministers for free Churches in 
this country; and, in the characteristic devotion of the College to 
Free Teaching and Free Learning in Theology, would, according 
to the opportunities of its supporters, assist in promoting 
generally, for Laymen as well as Ministers, scientific research 
after Truth, and frank declaration of the progressive results of 
unfettered inquiry in such matters, and thereby help in preparing 
the way for enlightened and through culture, and for the worship 
of God in Spirit and in Truth in every Church.” 

The above notice is signed by R. D, Darsisuieg, 
H. R. Grec, Tos. AsuTon, and S. A, STEINTHAL. 


To us, as Unitarians, religion is not an observance, 
but a life ; not something put on a man, or into a man, 
from without, but the fulness and health of his own 
proper nature, unfolded from within, according to 
divine order. Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
for anything ; but as every seed is sufficient to receive 
and respond to the ministering influence of sun and 
rain from without, so the mind of man is enriched with 
the capacity to receive from within the ever-present 
help of divine wisdom and love, and is thus made to 
be built up in a blessed life of obedience to law. 
Man’s instinct of duty, the prompting of his con- 
science, his hunger and thirst for the true and the 
beautiful and the good, his sense of dependence, his 
consciousness of mystery deepening as his intellectual 
and spiritual culture deepens, his discovery of ever 
profounder meaning in all facts—all these we accept 
as indications that he is born for a higher life than that 
of flesh and sense ; that he is a spirit, therefore a child 
of the Spirit ; and, if a child, then an heir of spiritual 
good, a receiver of spiritual qualities, and a subject of 
spiritual laws, 

But because religion is thus rooted in the constitu- 
tion of man and in the realities of the universe, it should 
bear the fruit of practical goodness or righteousness, 
Faith without works is dead, ‘and a dead religion is a 
pestilent corpse, however decorated with ceremonial 

or profession. A gospel of practical righteousness is 
the need of ourselves and of our times,” Beautifu. 


“ A NOTE ABOUT OXFORD. 


THE proposal to remove Manchester New College to 
Oxtord Jends present and special interest to whatever 
may be gathered about the University. Hence we 
extract some remarks made at the Church Congress by 
the Rev. R. B. GirptEsrone, of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 
on the Universities regarded as places of training for 
the ministry. We are notin a position to offer any 
test of Mr. GiIRDLESTONE’s statements, but our columns 
are open to any correspondent who has any facts to 
supply by way of support, denial, or modification. Mr 
GIRDLESTONE said, as repo inthe Guardian:— 

When a man enters on his University course he is embarking 
on a wide ocean of life and thoughts and it is the opinion of 
Some fairly competent observers at Oxford (I say nothing of 
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He repair it; it has that within which must offend His 
eye; but who shall cleanse it? or to whom shall I cry, 
save Him? * 

I asked the earth, and it said “I am not God,” 
and all that is therein made the same acknowledgment. 
I asked the sea and the depths, and all that move and 
live therein, and they answered, “ Weare not thy God, 
seek higher.” TI asked the winds, but the air, with 
all its inhabitants, answered, “ Neither are we the God 
whom thou seekest.” And TI said to all things that 
surround me, “ Ye have told me concerning my God 
that ye are not He, speak, then, to me of Him,” and 
they answered, “‘ He made us.” 

Surely, God is so just, that he can sanction no evil; 
and so good that he can permit no evil, except it be 
with the design to bring a greater good out of it. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE COUNCIL MEETING, 


THE second quarterly meeting of the Council for Sept. 
1879-80, was held on Wednesday, at the offices of the 
Association; the PRESIDENT (D. Martineau, Esq.,) in the 
chair. There were present 35 members, including the 
Treasurer (S. S. Tayler, Esq.), the Secretary (the Rev. H. 
Ierson, M.A.); and the Revs. C. Wicksteed, B.A.; T. 
Timmins, R. Shaen, R. Spears, T. L. Marshall, T. W. 
Freckelton, C. Howe, W. A. Pope, J. P. Hopps, D. Amos, 
H. W. Perris, W. Blazeby, B.A., Sir. J. C. Lawrence, M.P.; 
Dr. Lindsey M. Aspland; Messrs. Jas. Hopgood, H. 
Jeffery, W. Shaen, J. Fretwell, J. Lupton, W. Spiller, I. 
M. Wade, T. C. Clarke, R. Pinnock, E. Enfield, Alderman 
Manfield, J. Cook, J. T. Preston, J. Tring, ‘F. Collier. and 
G. B. Dalby. . 

,. the minutes of the last meeting were read and ‘con- 
firmed. The report of the Executive Committee was read 
as follows:— 


The committee record with deep regret the loss of esteemed 
members of the Council since its last meeting, by the decease of 
J. W. Dowson, Esq., of Norwich, a former president of the 
Association; Joseph Cliff, Esq., of Leeds; Thomas Avison, Esq., 
of Liverpool; I. R. Mott, Esq., of Birmingham; and J. B. 
Smith, -, of London. 

The petition against the Irish University Bill, which was 

reed upon at the last Council meeting, was presente] to the 

ouse of Commons, with the signature of the President, 
by Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P., on the 25th June, 
the day on which the Bill was debated. 

The sermon preached by the Rev. John Wright, B.A., at the 
annual meeting, entitled, ‘Have Unitarians a Gospel to 
Preach?” hasbeen printed in a form suitable for general distri- 
bution, and it appears now in the list of tracts in our catalogue. 
In accordance with the object with which the Council desired its 
publication, the sermon was forwarded to each subscriber to the 
association with the annual report. 

The paper which was prepared for and partly read at the con- 
ference of the present year by the Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., 
has also been published, the committee, as directed by the 
Council, having consulted the author’s wishes as to the form in 
which it should appear. 

At the last meeting of the Council it was referred to the com- 
mittee to consider the question of the refusal of co-operation 
with the Sunday School Association on the part of the Sunday 
School Union in the Richard Raikes commemoration, which is 
to be held in 1880. Although it would have been a striking 

roof of the increase of liberality aud catholicity of spirit had the 

she hes School Union accépted the offer of the Sunday School 

Association to take part with them in this celebration, the com- 

mittee are not of opinion that such wrong has been done to the 

Unitarians by their refusal of the offer as to call for any action on 

the part of this Association. The movement was so distinctively 

an orthodox evangelical movement, that beyond subscribing for 

the statue for which the whole sum required has now been raised, 

it would have been morally impossible for the children of 

Unitarian schools to have been associated with the other schools 

in the acts of worship and the expression of religious views of 

which the celebration must and will largely consist. Whether 

the organisation of Sunday schools, being commonly associated 

with Mr. Raikes’s name, and the understood liberality of his own 

personal theological opinions, calls for a commemoration on the 

part ofthe Sunday School Association, will be for those to con- 

. sider whose special function it is to promote the interest of our 

schools; but unless the hope would have been entertained of 

modifying the hymns and other religious exercises in which the 

children will join the various services of the intended orthodox 

celebration, the idea ofa joint commemoration is not one that 

could haye been conveniently pressed in the simple interest of 
Unitarian defence. 

At the commemoration of the 300th year from the death of 
Francis David, which was held on {the 24th August, in Szckler 
Keresztiir, the Association was represented by the Rev. Alex. 
Gordon, M.A., of Belfast, with whom was associated in the 
letter from the committee which was read in public on the occa- 
sion, the Rev. Alexander Chalmers, of Cambridge, who was 
also t at the invitation of Hungarian friends. Mr. Gordon’s 
report has been presented to the committee, and it is now offered 

the Council. At the social meeting to which they have 
es invited, both gentlemen will give some account of the 
cordial welcome with which their visit was received. The com- 
ore have trusted that members of the Council would be glad 
of the tunity afforded by the choice of the day to attend 
Y they are aus must prove a most interesting meeting. __ 
Denis Varga, the new Hungarian student, brings with him 
a letter of warm commendation from Bishop Ferencz, stating that 
he has studied for three years at the University of Klausen urg, 
has finished the th course, and is now to complete his 
studies at the Manchester New College. By another letter, 
ed from Mr, G. Boros, the committee learn with pleasure 

been appointed to succeed the late lamented M, 

ip of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis in 
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adhered to. They are not prepared, therefore, to recommend 
that any alteration be made. 

The Association has been invited by the congregation at 
Norwich, in conjunction with the Eastern Unitarian Mission, to 
hold its provincial meeting at that place, on the 17th of next 
month. The invitation has been cordially accepted, and arrange- 
ments are being made to secure a good representative meeting on 
the occasion. ¥ 

At the opening of the new Church at Colne, on August 2nd, 
the erection of which had been aided by a Jubilee grant, the 
cause itself having originated from the delivery of lectures under 
the Jubilee Fund, the Association was represented by C. J. G. 
Eiloart, Esq., a member of the committee, The secretary 
attended, on behalf of the Association, the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association, at Poole, on July roth, and that of the 
North-Midland Association, at Nottingham, on October 7th; and 
the treasurer the annual meeting of the Northumberland and 
Durham Association, which was held on October 6th, at New- 
castle. At the recent opening of the new church at Llwynrhyd- 
owen, to which, also, a contribution had been made from the 
Jubilee Fund, Dr. G, Vance Smith, a member of the Council, 
was requested to represent the Association. 

A cordial invitation has been received from the secretary of the 
Protestanten band of Holland for a deputation to their annual 
meetings at Leiden on the 28th and 29th inst., but the committee 
regret that they have not been able to arrange for a representative 
to be sent this year, 

The direction of the Council respecting the grant to the Belfast 
Unitarian Association, which it was recommended to the Council 
to take into consideration for next year, will come shortly before 
them, the whole scheme of mission grants having been referred 
to the proper sub-committee to report thereon at the ordinary 
meeting in November. 

Grants have been made for carrying on services at Perth and 
Stroud, and for repairs of the chapels at Yeovil and Aberdare. 
Grants of books have been made to the value of £24 to seven 
ministers, also for a bazaar at Lydgate, and to the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Keighley, to the value of £10; and a parcel of books 
has been sent on loan to Reading, and for lending purposes to 
Dunedin, besides some volumes, which have been presented to 
inquirers of orthodox communions. Tracts have been sent- to 
the Orkney Isles, Flagg, Swansea, Reading, Cape Colony, 
Keighley, Basingstoke, Lampeter, Stalybridge ; George’s Row, 
London ; Farnworth and Ardwick, to the number of 3,300. 
Thirty-three copies uf Dr. Channing’s works have been sent to 
ministers and students, nearly half of the applicants having been 
methodist ministers. 

Respecting the proposed issue of a shilling edition of Dr. 
Channing’s Works, to the number of 100,000, next year, in 
commemoration of the centenary of his birth, which was referred 
to the committee at the last meeting of thé Council, to consider 
and report to the present meeting, the following resolution has 
been passed by the committee, and it is now presented to the 
Council as the expression of their opinion, after much careful 
deliberation on the subject :—‘‘ That, having regard to the great 
expense and doubtful success of the proposed cheap re-publica- 
tion of Dr. Channing’s Works, the committee are not prepared 
to recommend the same, especially in view of the considerable 
quantity of the former issue remaining unsold.” 


The report was adopted on the motion of the Rev. C. 
WICKSTEED, seconded by Mr. W. SHAEN, after which the 
Rev. T. TIMMINS, of Portsmouth, briefly criticised that 
portion of the report relating to the proposed Sunday 
School Centenary celebration, and the Channing memorial. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, who was received with 
applause, then read copious extracts from his report of his 
visitto Hungary. The report was listened to with marked 
interest, and Mr. Gordon resumed his seat amid loud 
applause. 

A cordial vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to 
Mr. Gordon, on the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by the Rey. C. WICKSTEED, who briefly recalled the visits 
and reports of Mr. Tagart, Mr. J. J. Tayler, and Mr. 
Steinthal. 

Mr. I. M. WADE referred to the remark in Mr. Gordon’s 
report that there was no Sunday school among the 
Unitarians, and wished to know what means of religious 
instruction for the young existed in Hungary. 

On the motion of Sir J. C. LAWRENCE, seconded by the 
Rey. W. A. POPE, it was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee to communicate with Mr. Gordon as to the pub- 
lication of his report: 

The spring meeting of the Council was fixed for Wed- 
nesday, April 24th. 

THE CHANNING COMMEMORATION. 


The Rey. R. SPEARS drew attention to his original pro- 
position of issuing a 100,000 edition of Channing’s com- 
plete works, and entered into details respecting the cost 
of printing and size of the book. He earnestly advocated 
the carrying out of his plan, and assured the Council that 
there was no danger of a pound being lost. The Wes- 
leyans had raised £180,000 towards £200,000 for their 
Wesley Commemoration, and could not we raise 100,000 
shillings? He suggested raising such a fund, the con- 
tributors of every shilling to be entitled to a copy of the 
shilling edition of Channing. He thought we should make 
a serious mistake by omitting such an opportunity of 
diffusing Channing’s works. He moved that it be an 
instruction to the Executive Committee to arrange for the 
issue of 100,000 copies of a shilling edition of Channing’s 
works, and to report to the next Council meeting. 

Sir J. C. LAWRENCE seconded the motion, and main- 
tained that it would be the best way to diffuse Unitarian- 
ism, and that there would not be the slightest risk in the 
matter. 

The SECRETARY gave some explanations of the action 
of the sub-committee. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Wade, Dr. Aspland, 
G. B. Dalby, the Rev. H. W. Perris, and Mr. T. C. 
Clarke, took part. 

Mr, W. SHAEN moyed, as an amendment; “that it be 
an instruction to the committee to bring out a centenary 
memorial volume of Channing’s Works.” 

The Rev. H. W. PERRIS seconded the amendment. 

The Rev. W. TIMMINS supported the original motion. 

Mr. HENRY JEFFERY objected to the issue of any mere 
selection of Dr. Channing’s Works. He thought that there 
would be no = ecuniary risk.’ 

The Rev. R. SEARS replied, re-affirming his former 
remarks. 

After some further remarks Messrs. Freckelton, 
Marshall, C. Wicksteed, the President, and Mr. Hopgood, 
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Mr. SPEARS withdrew his original motion and proposed 
“that the stereotyped plates of Channing’s Works be 
placed at the service of Mr. Spears, should he wish to 
issue a cheap edition.” This was seconded by Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, and Mr. Shaen having withdrawn his amend- 
ment, the resolution was carried, two only voting against it. 

Mr. FRETWELL moved, “ That it be a recommendation 
tothe committee to consider the question of publishing 
Mr. Gordon’s translation of Yakab’s Life of Francis Dawid, 
and report to the next Council.” 

Mr. STEINTHAL seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

Mr. FRECKELTON moved, “ That the Council instruct 
the committee to consider whether it be desirable for the 
Association to arrange for the delivery and subsequent 
publication, in a cheap form, of a series of lectures in 
German, on “ The Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought 
and Doctrine,” after the manner of the volume of Wash- 
ington sermons on “ Unitarian Affirmations,” recently 
published by the American Unitarian Association.” 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, 
and carried. 

The Council separated after a sitting of three hours. 

i : 

WELCOME MEETING BY THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION TO 
THE REVS. .A. CHALMERS AND ALEX. 
GORDON, M.A. 

A LARGE and influential gathering of Unitarians of Lon- 
don and the provinces met on Wednesday evening last, at 
the Cannon-street Hotel, to offer a welcome-home to the 
Revs. A. Chalmers and Alex. Gordon, M.A., on the return 
of those gentlemen to this country from Hungary, whither 
they had proceeded to represent the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association at the recent Ter-centenary Com- 
memoration of Francis David, first Bishop of Hungarian 
Unitarians. One of the large halls of the hotel, together 
with two ante-rooms, was devoted to the reception of the 
guests. The attendance was large, and throughout the 
proceedings the utmost interest was evinced in the remarks 
of the different speakers. DAvID MARTINEAU, Esq., 
President of the Association, presided, and among those 
present were Professor Drummond, B.A.; S. S. Tayler, 
James Hopgood, J. Fretwell, J. Lupton, S. Preston, T. L. 
Marshall, T. W. Freckelton, F. Collier, J. Troup, L. M. 
Aspland, R. Spears, S. A. Steinthal, C. Wicksteed, B.A., 
&c. Three Hungarian gentlemen—namely, Messrs. Diosy, 
Rath, and Varga (students)—also occupied seats on the 
platform. Several letters were read by the secretary from 
different ladies and gentlemen, expressing regret at their 
inability to attend. Among these was one from Dr. Mar- 
tineau, in which the writer warmly congratulated the 
meeting on the object of their coming together. 

The CHAIRMAN in introducing the guests of the even- 
ing, briefly referred to the lifeand works of Francis David, 
whom they might regard as a martyr to the cause of 
Unitarianism, and from whose labours they might draw 
an illustration of what might be done by determined and 
enthusiastic endeavour to lead a pure and holy life. In 
rapid review the speaker detailed the history of the con- 
nection existing between the Unitarian body of this 
country and that of Hungary, which, commencing about 
fifty yearsagoin asmalland almost trivial circumstance, had 
since strengthened and developed into a bond of the 
closest and warmest alliance, 

The Rev. A. CHALMERS, who was received with loud 
cheers, dealt chiefly with the historical position of the 
Hungarian Unitarian Church; and traced the descent of 
the Szeklers from the scattered remnants of Attila’s 
army defeated at the battle of Chalons, 452. Passing 
from the political to the religious life of the people, 
the speaker pointed out that from the time of the 
reformation Hungary became almost entirely Pro- 
testant. In this liberty loving people, there was, 
however, a latent tendency to even simpler forms of 
Christianity, a tendency which prepared them for the 
reception of the free faith of Unitarianism ; it had been, 
however, only after undergoing a long and severe period 
of repression on the part of the Austrian Government, and 
persecution on the part of their Jesuit allies, that the 
Szeklers had obtained their present free and independent 
position, from the brave and resolute warmness in which 
this people had kept true to their faith, The Unitarians 
of England might draw many a useful lesson from them. 

The Rev. A. GORDON, who met with an equally enthu- 
siastic reception, commenced by saying that he had been 
to Transylvania and had returned a Unitarian, for there 
he had seen his religion at its best, and the hand of God 
was there. In earnest and eloquent words Mr. Gordon 
referred to his spiritual experiences among the Unitarians 
of Hungary, and while stating the thoroughness with which 
the people of the country dealt with all matters of religious 
belief testified to the perfect spirit of tolerance which 
animated the followers of all sects. 

On the motion of Professor DRUMMOND, seconded by 
the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. Gordon and Chalmers, and a similar 
compliment having been paid to the chairman, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

. eo"—_-_e_—_———o 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday last the annual school sermons 
were preached by the Rev. A. B. Camm, of Blackpool, when 
the collections amounted to £10, 12s. 

AINswortH.—On Sunday the 1gth inst., an appropriate 
and eloquent sermon was preached by the Rev. W. C. Squier, of 
Strand, on ‘‘ The Place and Importance of Music in the Public 
Worship of God.” A collection was made on behalf of the 
choir fund, 

ARDWICK.—On Monday evening, the 13th inst,, a social 
meeting of the Whitfield-street Mutual Improvement Society 
was held, attended by upwards of 50 persons, being the 
largest meeting ever beld in connection with this society. The 
evening was devoted to songs, readings, recitations, games, &c., 
and a most enjoyable evening was spent.—On Monday, 20th 
inst., Mr. Heys introduced for debate, ‘‘The Assimilation of 
the County Franchise,” a good discussion following, in which 
most of the members took part. The minister, the Rev. Wm. 
Mitchell, is the president. 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


CONSIDERATIONS PHYSICAL, INTELLEC- 
TUAL, & MORAL ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS.* 
BY MRS. WM. TALBOT. 
| HAVE not undertaken to write this paper in hopes of | 
giving any new light or instruction to you, many of you | 
having, no doubt, been more successful teachers than 
myself. A successful teacherwlike a successful preacher, 
requires*an electric influence, in which I am deficient. 
The desire, however, to confess my various heresies on 
Sunday school work overcame me in hopes that younger 
and abler heads will carefully consider whether they have | 
any real basis, and if so, whether they can be remedied. 
[ am anxious on this point, because it seems to me, per- 
haps from the morbid feelings of age, that we are on the 
verge of being engaged, if we are not already engaged, in 
one of those great crises, which occur at long - intervals, 
and determine thought for years of lassitude and exhaus- 
tion, after the great struggle is aver. Thus Paganised 
Christianity overcame the early Christian truth at Alex- 
andria, so medieval superstition overthrew scientific 
religious thought in Spain, so the Greeks destroyed 
Persian monotheism. These periods seem to efface 
nationality by the superior sympathy of. similar thinkers 
in all peoples. Such periods were the Reformation, and 
the French Revolution. The present wave of thought 
appears to me a contest between the individual listening 
for the voice of God, or for the second hand experience of 
other, it may be grander, souls. Thus Renan has more 
sympathy with Martineau and other Englishmen of liberal 
thought than with the late Bishop of Orleans ; Gambetta’ 
with Gladstone than with Rouher. Which of us does not 
feel more alive to Coquerel, Bracciforti, Peterfi and 
Jockumsson than to the Bishop of Lincoln or Archdeacon 
Denison. Does any distance or difference of language 
prevent our hearts glowing with sympathy and admiration, 
in the painful struggles of the former, with adverse circum- 
stances, and do not we pity the latter, who, as it seems to 
as, have made an unjust and cruel God for themselves to 
worship, and to whom they would constrain all the world 
to bow down, like Nebuchadnezzar of old? Truth is part of 
religion, therefore it is the imperative duty of every 
Christian to help to train, as far as he may, the children 
of the church, and especially is it so of every Unitarian, 
to whom science and revelation are alike expressions of 
the will of the Eternal Father. We await our Luther, or 
our apostle, even now he may be in our schools. Besides, 
if we are stewards of all we possess; we are but stewards 
of our culture too, and must receive as given to us our 
Saviour’s command—“ feed my lambs.” It seems to me, 
then, that a Christian church is bound to train its children 
to search reverently and prayerfully after truth, and in 
perfect faith that the laws of nature or evolution, or any 
other scientific teaching, if true can only be the laws of 
an allwise Creator, Preserver, and Father. That any 
seeming discrepancy arises simply from our partial know- 
ledge, and will vanish when we see Him as He is. You 
perceive that I have not arrived at my heresies. I make 
this acknowledgment of the heartfelt conviction of all of 
us, as a reason why not having the power or ability to 
organise anything better, I have stumbled on, as best I 
might, for forty years in plans, which appear to me 
unsatisfactory, striving to give the cup of cold water, in 
the manner approved by the world in general, to our little 
ones. Having been more of a mother than anything else 
since girlhood, I look upon things from a mother’s aspect, 
and I hope that you will excuse my putting them in this’ 
form, as I think I can make myself clearer in this way, 
and is not the Sunday school the house of the church? 
But I suppose we all agree that our schools are only 
means, that there is no virtue in attending school unless 
it is to make obedient children, loving brothers and 
sisters, considerate, unselfish companions, manly, truthful, 
earnest, healthful bodies and souls. This is the end, now 
for the first material difficulty. Let us suppose it to be a 
beautiful frosty winter’s day, and that my children have 
been in millf$, factories, and schools all the week. I know 
that God has so ordered the world that oxygen and 
exercise are necessary to their health. I have felt the 
air clear away the mists and weight from my own brain, 
and make the mountains of trouble and anxiety, which 
lately oppressed me, into mole hills. I look at the children 
and how.much I wish that school and air were netincom- 
patible, but alas! when the school is dismissed the short 
day is over, the opportunity for pure air and sunshine 
gone, and the close school room has succeeded the still 
closer workshop. I myself painfully feel on Sunday what 
an inadequate recompense my poor thoughts are to my 
class for the health-which they might gain in a country 
walk, Mr. Enfield, ‘to whom I have mentioned my 
difficulty, and who has been a teacher for half a ceutury, 
suggests that in winter our schools should open at nine, 
and service commence at eleven, and that there should 
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be no afternoon school. Is it possible for the whole 
school to take a walk together on fine winter days? I 
mention these suggestions merely for consideration. Ido 
not know enough of the family arrangements of our pupils 
to recommend them. I fear my second scruple will 
scandalise you even more than my first. 
a child receiving a reward for not missing a single.attend- 
ance for one, two, cr even three years, I suppose most 
would say—* What a good child!” The idea which 
occurs to me is, how healthy she ought to be. Is it safe 
to induce delicate girls to go out all weathers, perhaps 
with faulty boots, to sit with damp feet? and also a fear 
that she is being educated into selfishness. Consider that 
she must, most probably, sometimes at least, have left 
sick parents, or brothers, or sisters, a tired mother, or a 
sorrowing father. She can never have kept house that 
mother might get a walk, or have a rest after'a bad night 
Do you not see her hurrying on 
her bonnet the moment the meal is over, while her sister, 
who put away the dinner things, help to dress the younger 
ones and coax them to school, was locked out. If prizes 
are to be given at all for attendance, each case should be 
inquired into; but I wish that the school might be made 
so attractive that children would not wish to stay away 
unnecessarily. 


Then, as to instruction, I think we want some regular 
plan, available for those who desire it. An amateur 
imitation of the systematic day-school teaching in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic appears undesirable; yet real in- 
struction, and examinations too, seem almost necessary, 
if only to convince the children that they are really learn: 
ing something tangible. 1, at any rate, feel it much easier 
to develop the religious aspects of a question than to make 
up religious talk. In the development of worlds, in the 
laws of nature, in the history of the races of mankind, or 
of individual lives, I plainly see the finger of God, and 
religious thoughts associated with them flow naturally 
from the heart, and will return to the pupil’s memory with 
the facts themselves: But I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with their daily circumstances and home tempers to bring 
purely religious teaching home. Besides, I doubt whether 
we do not all see truth better through other lives and 
circumstances than our own. If the same subject could 
be taken up by several schools, and the best essays in 
each compared, I believe it would create great interest 
among the pupils, and give valuable help to the teachers, 
and successful pupils might be rewarded by an invitation 
to the Succeeding teachers’ meeting. Cowper's biography 
and the address to his mother’s picture, the Church under 
some reign, as Charles II., the times of Wyckliffe, or the 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace,” would be good subjects for study. 
Some of these subjects are very fairly treated in a small 
book called The Puritan Revolution, by Gardner. I prefer 
these subjects to Bible history. The value of the Bible 
lies in the devout utterances of fajthful souls in communion 
with God—their earnest prayers, their undoubting faith, 
their trust in sorrow, their gratitude in.joy. There is 
much doubt as to its history, and its science is undoubtedly 
erroneous. If we meet with instances of this kind it seems 
to be wise and right to state what appears to us true; but 
I had rather leave to the learned all critical doubts. There 
are many beautiful passages, however, which might with 
advantage be learnt by and explained to the children of a 
certain age, as a variety, at any rate—Christ’s golden rule, 
Christ’s two commandments, love to God and man. 


James’ definition of religion, pure and undefiled religion, 
before God and the Father is this, “to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” Peter’s exhortation, “Add to 
to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to know- 
ledge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness charity. What doth the Lord 
require of thee, O man, but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” and other such pas- 
sages. For my own part I should be pleased to fall into 
any arrangement that might be made. . A beginning might 
be attempted by giving an option to our scholars and 
forming two classes of different attainments in each 
school of those who desired it. The teachers, too, might 
take a subject for discussion in a week-day evening class; 
the results might be valuable guides in future if recorded, 
But I cannot feel that the Church has done her duty by 
her children in two or three hours once a week. We owe 
them recreation and instruction in the week evenings. 
Twice a-week, at least, we should offer to teach our young 
women domestic economy, sanitary laws, how to cook, 
clothe, and nurse their families, and even to make their 


house beautiful as well as clean. I should not despise the | 


art of dressing a flower vase or laying a tablecloth. This 
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_only asked them to do sq, Several Church ladies attend 
When I read of 
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once a week. We cannot and ought not to do these 
things ourselves alone. Many members of the Church 
who cannot. come on Sunday could or would leave their 
home comforts and pleasures for Christ’s little ones if we 


the girls’ club in turn every night in Kidderminster; and 
I cannot believe but that Unitarians will always be in the 
vanguard of well-doing. The last observation does not 
apply to Birmingham schools, but among us, and probably 
in other small congregations, the minister himself taking 
aclass. Ifhe ever exchanges his pulpit he must become - 
an.irregular teacher, and for this class deprive the whole 
school of his unbiassed counsel; for I maintain that no 
teacher can properly judge of the effect of a particular 
plan which he does not criticise as an outsider. I learnt 
this after teaching my children myself for some time, and 
then looking on while a governess taught. I was too 
much iaterested in securing the desired result myself to 
see why things did not succeed when I was a party in the 
matter. The pastor of the church, in my opinion, must be 
the unquestioned head of the school for training the young 
of the church, and the committee can only be the instru- 
ment for carrying out his wishes in the best way. He 
will, of course, be glad of their advice; but still, in virtue | 
of his office, he is the person responsible to God for the 
manner of the work, and we only for the heartiness of our 
assistance. When, therefore, he is able to walk round and 
observe in the school it is a great help to him and to us; : 
but we must not expect this every Sunday. His work on 
that day must be very exhausting, in delivering to us the 
concentration of his best weekly prayers, and thoughts for } 
for us; bearing, as no doubt his discourses do,, many mis- 
givings, aspirations, appeals, and_hopes for us, ‘ 
and therefore unheard by us, but doubtless aad “7 
and it is necessary that a quiet interval of rest should be. al 
in his power, at any rate. If it is true that not a sp ‘ 
falls to the ground without our heavenly Father's 5 
sion, it seems clear that by a thousand countless in 
he places our pastor where he is; and while ae ist 
is to the Church what the Arabian Prince s; / 
to his friends— a 
For they are a wreath of pearls, andT oe 
The silken cord on which they lie. "a 
He takes our difficulties to the Almighty fe 
God will hold us responsible for nothing Wea 1 
but hearty co-operation. I hope that no teacher in C! 
church doubts the efficacy of prayer. Did 
Master spend whole nights in prayer? a ewer 
follow in his steps? Are we not told to instar 
prayer? Does anyone reply that God wil 
miracles in our favour? Ifa miracle means 
of the laws of nature, no; but if it means t 
law we do not understand, yes. Do we kn 
mesmerist lays asleep the faculties of an 
can we deny that the Great Father who ho! 
in his hands may inspire the needful tho 
decision, the unaccountable hesitation, I ¢ 
it. And now if any of these suggestions 
of consideration, let them be considered wi 
action, let a committee be appointed to mak 
mendations to the next meeting and report u 
I speak of the small congregations outside t 
centre of intelligent instruction and at ®) 
for all in Birmingham. The points to w 
draw your attention are—ist,; as to schools h 
to rewards in general, and for attendance it 
3rd, as to week-day work among our 
4th, as to some general scheme of teaching f 
and more elementary classes; and 5th, as t 
small congregations, where there is a di 
teachers, it is desirable for the minister hin 
class. 

In conclusion, however uphill may be the fig 
not be discouraged, “our bread cast on the 
certainly return,” though we may never Bin 
we may safely and trustingly leave the issue with 


“A 


Cr 


wise Father who has graciously invited be 
co-operation with Him, to [cast off gra 
uature, and in frequent communion with h 
divine life. It is nearly 2,000 years 

Master called us to this communion and w 


the religion of ceremonial rites, which, r 
nourished many grand souls bra. 


Much nal-seckie ofteaaaee ghts of 


remain. Alas! but Pees we 1 2 : 


and we do 
forefathers, and ae 


would bring them together as friends, not in separate | did 


classes. Political economy, is as PRE tothe citizen a 


wouldsinterest the boys, and perhaps they ¢ ould le 
| carpentering, as making picture frames and boo 
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SUNDAY IN SKYE. . 
JOHN STUART -BLACKIE,* 


No pipes on Sunday! Well, these Highland mefi 
Cherish their God with most lugubrious awe, 
As if the dark-blue cloud that caps the Ben 
Had slid into their souls, and laid a law 
Of lead upon their conscience. David danced 
Before the Lord, amid the exultant throng, 
And with loud timbrel, and shrill tramp enhanced 
The brave redundant tumult of his song, 
But you—you creep to church like slaves, and call 
Dancing a sin, and blast of pipes a crime, 
And trim your worship to a funeral 
All black, as summoned to the doom of time; 
Thank God that heaven has many mansions; you 
And I wont lodge together there. Adieu! 

— Scotsman. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


ANTRIM.—The opening lecture of the Young Men’s Protestant 
Association for the session of 1879-80 was delivered in the 
Intermediate Schoolroom, Antrim, on the 16th October, at 8 p-m., 
by the Rev. W. S. Smith, on ‘Local History and Topography : 
A Stroll through Moylena Valley, a Glance at Oldstone, with a 
Peep into Muckamore Abbey.” “William James Gwynn, Esq., 
ably presided as chairman. The lecture was eloquent, and 
throughout most enjoyable. The audience was large, respectable, 
aud representative. 

BiRMINGHAM,—The annual distribution of prizes to the child- 
ren of the Church of the Messiah Sunday schools, took place on 
Sunday afternoon, The prizes were distributed by the Mayor 
(Alderman Collings), who said that now the Board schools 
attended to the education of the children he thought the Sunday 
schools might somewhat change their character. He found that 
in their schools they had 273 children, and they had also an adult 
class. He had no doubt there was a great deal more difficulty in 
getting teachers now than there used to be, because it was 
comparatively easy to teach reading and writing in Sunday 
schools, and the necessity for that teaching no longer existed. 
He believed that kind of teaching was no longer given in their 
schools, but was very properly relegated to the day schoois. He 
thought there was now a wider scope for Sunday school teachers 
to give instruction of a different character. In giving moral and 
religious training he suggested that they might blend with their 
teaching instruction in science of an elementary character— 
natural history, biography, and other subjects from which they 
could draw moral lessons. He found that the connection 
with the Ladies’ Useful Work Association lectures were given to 
the adult class, and he thought that the teachers might usefully 
transfer the knowledge which they gained on sanitary matters 
to the children, who would be the men and women of the next 
generation, 

BELFAsT,—From a report to hand we find that a town relief 
fund has been formed for works of charity to the distressed out-of- 
work during the winter, with the Mayor at the head of it, and 
the Rev. J. C. Street one of the hon. secretaries. We note with 
— several prominent Belfast Unitarians, such as Mr. 

itchie and Mr. Hyndman, along with Mr, Vere Foster, are 
taking an active part in the movement. 

BIRMINGHAM BEQuEsts.—Among the legacies left by the 
late Mr. I. R. Mott to the charitable institutions of Birmingham, 
was £100 to the Unitarian Domestic Mission, of which institu- 
tion Mr. Mott was one of the founders, and in which he 
continued to take a special interest until his death. Mr. Mott 
also left £50 towards purchasing an organ for the Mission 

or for improving that place of worship. 

DowNnpatrick.—On Friday the usual service before the half- 
yearly communion was held. The Rey. Barnard Gisby was the 
ee + The subject of the discourse was, “ Religious Life a 


Dromore.—A Mutual Improvement Society has been formed 
here, and commenced its first session on the gth inst. On the 
16th inst. the Rev. D. Thompson delivered a lecture on 
rs ing as a means of Intellectual and Moral Improvement.” 
The Rey. Alex. Gordon, M.A., and the Rey. F. McCammon 
are to lecture during the session. Mr. Wm. M‘Caw presided, 
and, in the course of his remarks, intimated his intention of 

a silver medal, to be competed for by members of the 
i istory and Literature Class. The usual votes of thanks 
closed the proceedings, 

MANCHESTER SuNDAY ScHOoL UNION.—On Sunday last the 

i General Meeting was held in the Miles Platting 
lroom, when Mr. Orlando E. Heys read a paper on 
** Sunday School Reform.” At the close of the paper a discus- 
sion ensued, in which-the following took part :—Messrs. Henry 
ae J. Wigley, Turner Parry, W. H. Mellor, and the Rev. 
ayes Cadman, who occupied the chair in the unavoidable 
absence of the president, Mr. Marriott. A resolution was also 
oR pega the Manchester District Sunday School 
to publish a number of Services of Song for use in 
our schools. meeting was closed as usual, the Rev. W. G. 
— aed prayer. About 50 persons were present. 
-Norracr, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—On Sunday, October 12th, a 
most interesting service was held at the Old Meeting House. 
The occasion was that of baptism by immersion of three young 
men to the tion at Wick. The officiating 
Rey, J. B. Lloyd, of Knutsford, youngest son 
of our late minister, the Rev. T, Lloyd. Before the baptism 
Lloyd gave an impressive discourse, addressing by turns 
> — those about to be baptised, founded upon 
Heb. xii., 1. A large and deeply interested congregation was 
The communion was celebrated by Mr. Lloyd in 
afternoon at two o’clock, when a sxemtion nearly filling 
the neat, new chapel, assembled. In evening, when Mr. 
in offic the chapel was crowded in every part.— 


Gee eveding «harvest thanksgiving service was held 
most Be ing circumstances. The 
: e 


er, but Mr, Titus Lloyd, 
minister), and the Rev. 
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ee 
i owded in : even the lobby outside 
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NORTHAMPTON.—On Sunday evening the Rev. E. R. Grant, 
minister of the King-street Church, delivered the first of a series 
of four lectures on ‘‘ Creation.” The chapel was crowded with 
an’ attentive congregation. The subject of the first discourse 
was ‘‘ The opinion of ancient nations concerning creation.” The 
text was—‘‘ In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Thought, he observed, was far ahead of theology, and 
the people knew more than their preachers taught. he old 
teachers feared the results of modern thought; yet Unitarians 
did net. On the contrary they believed that religion and science 


were in perfect harmony and mutually helpful, although theology | 
The Hebrew conception of | 


and science might be at variance, 
the creation was a sublime one, a superb fancy, but based upon 
little actual fact. Mr, Grant then proceeded to give his hearers 


a brief, but masterly and very interesting 7¢swme of the beliefs of | 


ancient nations concerning creation. Whilst the Hebrew 
account of creation was the clearest and the most beautiful, it 
was yet not in accordance with fact, and therefore could not be 
infallibly inspired, which he should show in subsequent lectures. 
In conclusion he submitted that they were doing not only a wise 
but a necessary thing in trying to understand the world in which 
they lived and men’s conceptions concerning it. It was God’s 
world and not cursed or doomed to speedy destruction. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Wednesday, the 15th inst., was 
held the opening meeting of the Congregational Social Union 
connected with the Church of the Divine Unity. <A large 
number of the members of the church, old and young, with their 
friends, sat down to tea, after which a business meeting was held 
in the boys’ schoolroom, the Rev. Alfred Payne, president of the 
society, in the chair. After an introductory address from the 
chairman the meeting proceeded to the transaction of the formal 
business, election of new members, &c., after which there was 
an adjournment to the boys’ room, where a microscopical soirée 
took place. A large number of magnificent microscopes, by the 
best makers, were exhibited by Messrs. Brown, Kersey, and 
other members of the Newcastle Microscopical Society, and an 
address upon the nature, and use of the microscope was given by 
Mr. T. P. Barkas, F.G.S. While the numerous objects were 
being examined a selection of vocal and instrumental music was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. John Ellis, Mr. Barker Ellis, Miss Ellis, 
Mr. S. Pescod, jun., and Mr. G. Powley, which greatly contri- 
buted to the pleasure of the evening. The meetings of the Union 
will be held monthly, the session lasting from October to May. 


NANTWICH.—On Sunday a harvest thanksgiving service was 
held in the Unitarian Chapel, Nantwich. Special and historical 
interest attaches to this little place of worship from the circum- 
stance that the Revs. Matthew Henry and Dr. Priestley have 
both preached in it, the last named divine having been resident 
pastor for a space of three years. The interior of the chapel on 
Sunday was rendered most attractive by a large display of fruit, 
flowers, plants, &c., which had been arranged with admirable 
taste. The general effect was as pleasing as the occasion was 
appropriate. There was a crowded congregation at the evening 
service. The Rey. J. H. Matthews preached from the text 
John iii., 37—‘‘ One soweth and another reapeth.” The great 
end of life, he concluded, was to create character—to get good 
and to do good. As the sun rayed out light and heat so every 
individual rayed out influences that were beneficent or malignant. 
It was important, therefore, that their life and labour should be 
of such a character that they who had sown and they who had 
reaped might all rejoice together. 

READING, BERKS: UNITARIAN FREE CHuURCH.—The Rev. 
R. Rodolph Suffield, who has been supplying this pulpit during 
the last eight months, has yielded to the cordial and unanimous 
desire of the congregation, and agreed to remain as minister of 
this hopeful and solidly-increasing church, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—The anniversary sermons were preached 
on Sunday, the 29th inst., by the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., of 
Scarborough. There were good congregations at both morning 
and evening services. The evening sermon, on the subject of 
the ‘‘ Abiding Father,” was a most powerful plea for union and 
charity between the Right and Left parties in our free and creed- 
less churches, The idea of a real union between the old and the 
new, those who have preceded and those who will come after 
us, by the connecting link of the belief in one common Father, 
the ‘‘ Abiding God,” was well put.—On Monday evening a 
good number sat down to a bountiful tea, provided by the 
ladies of the congregation. The annual meeting was held after- 
wards, a report of which we reserve for next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


Yo the Editors.—Your correspondent X. Y. Z, has summed 
up with great conciseness, and therefore great force, many of the 
considerations which I think ought to recommend the ‘* Oxford 
Scheme ” to courageous and enlightened friends of Manchester 
New College. But in one respect he appears indirectly to 
re-affirm what I can not help regarding as a very serious mis- 
apprehension of the motives of some, at least, of the advocates 
of the scheme which he has so much at heart. 

He says ‘‘all admit that the College has failed in London, 
certainly in the number, and possibly in the character of the 
students which it has attracted,” implying, if I do not misunder- 
stand him, that the removal of the College to London, if not a 
mistake was, at any rate, a failure, and that in consequence of 
that failure we ought now to look round for some other and 
better scheme. 

Now, I believe that many of the advocates of the removal of 
the College to Oxford would agree with me in basing their 
recommendations not in the failure, but on the success (however 
partial) of the removal to London. It seems to us that the 
motives which directed the last change should guide the next, 
and that those who urge the removal to Oxford are only carrying 
out consistently the principles that have hitherto guided’ the 
supporters of our College, and are placing themselves in the 
direct line of its history, - 

When the College went to London it went to the most dis- 
tinguished centre of academical life to which its students had 
access, and it took its divinity students where they would share 
the studies and have the unity Cae the friendship of 
the young laymen of their own and other church 
Pestcanphipihis tcl eeteset ted toon tie by voteoe 

wou u y students o 
pic temps students of Manchester, and the course 
among us [would be] placed both 

foundation than circumstances 


‘a wider and a firmer [had 
(Report of the Committee 


us to secure,” 
1848, p. 17.) 


Be rie ea or the aivinlty students, some, I hope, of 


-eight others will do the same. 


| the lay students, will be ready proudly and gratefully to acknow- 


ledge how great these advantages of fellowship, this common 
stock of academical traditions, has been to them. All we ask is 
that the same privileges which we have enjoyed should be 
extended in the richer measure now possible to our successors, 
instead of their being cut off from them by the College remaining 
stationary while the tide of lay life has swept past it. 

London is no longer the most burning focus of young England’s 
academical life in which we cam place ourselves. It is no longer 
the spot where our divinity and our lay students can best gather 
that stock of common traditions and can have the opportunity of 
forming those friendships which many of us look back to with 
such pleasure, and feel to be so great a source of strength in the 
present. 

The unwearied efforts of dissenters to throw open the oldex 
Universities have at length found a response in the national 
feeling, and as a natural consequence our young laymen are now 
seeking the wider and richer academical life of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The inevitable logic of our history, our aspirations 
and our efforts surely points us there likewise. 

The selection of Oxford rather than Cambridge appears to me 
to have been dictated by practical sagacity and tact capable of 


| abundant justification, but the question is not practically raised 


between them, and I therefore confine myself to pointing out 
why I think that moving the College to one or the other of the 
two greatest national seats of learning is no mere restless experi- 
ment dictated by a dissatisfied sense of failure, but the consistents 
carrying out of the principles to which our College owes what- 
ever success, in the wider sense of the word, it may hitherto 
have attained. PuiLip H, WICKSTEED. 


NEW HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


To the Editors.—Who will write us some good children’s 
hymns for our Sunday-schools?_ We have abundance of good 
tunes, we want good hymns. Could you not, in your paper, 
inaugurate a prize competition for children’s hymns?™ Will some 
friend or friends of the children send you £3 or £4 to spend as 
prizes for the best children’s hymns? I will willingly arrange for 
the competition, and subscribe half-a-sovereign to it if seven or 
For instance, every organist has 
two or three, in some cases four, good tunes for the following 
metres—who will write us new a suitable hymns for them? 


No. 1. 8.8.8.8.— 6.6.6.6, 
O Paradise ! O Paradise ! 
Who doth not crave for rest? 
Too well known to need further quotation. 


No. 2. 6s. 
When morning gilds the skies 
My heart, awakening, cries, 
May Jesus Christ be praised ! 
Alike in work and prayer 
To Jesus I repair— 
May Jesus Christ be praised ! 
No. 3. 10.10,11.—10.9.11. 
Hark! hark! my soul! angelic sounds are swelling, &c. 
Too well known to need further quotation. Six hymns of this 
metre would be delighttul to children, 


No. 4. +6.5s. 

Saviour, blessed Saviour ! 

Listen while we sing, 
Hearts and voices raising, 

Praises to our King! 
All we have to offer, 

All we hope to be— 
Body, soul, and spirit— 

All we yield to thee. 

Organists who know the revised edition of “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” will recognise in Tunes 397 and 436 (2nd’tune) 
most admirable melodies for children. Both are 8,7s double; 
but what good children’s hymns have we of that metre? Then 
the tune-books contain at least six most a tunes for the 
words, ‘‘Onward! Christian soldiers.” A new hymn, or six 
new ones, for that mietre would be most delightful. Could you 
not, for the next month or two, give the children a column, or 
half a column, for new hymns? And can we not organise some 
endeavour to arouse the hymn writers who surely exist amongst 
us ?—Yours truly, FRIEND OF SONG. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market 
street. —ADVT. 

“Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent ‘‘ Vowel ” 
A.1 Machine, for washing, wringing, and mangling. Ground- 
space required, only 32 inches square. Price 46. 10s., carriage 
free, and trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. Three silver 
medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ADVT. 


ROTHERHAM NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
TOTAL COST, £3,250, INCLUDING £560 FOR LAND. 
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COMING WEEK, 


ARDWICK.—On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rey. 
Wm. Mitchell will preach in Longsight Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will preach. 

STALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday, school sermons, by the 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, at ro 30, 2 30, and 6 30. 

STOCK PORT.— On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. 
F. H. Jones, B.A., will preach school sermons. 

WARRINGTON.—On Monday, sale of work in Cairo- 
street Schoolroom. 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET 
ALMANAC, 1880. 

CORRECTIONS and ADVERTISEMENTS should 

be sent at once to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 20, Cannon- 


street, Manchester, 


ACRDWICK: FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. —SERVICES in Longsight Me- 


chanics’ Institute next Sunday at 1o 45 and 6 30. The 
Rev. WM. MITCHELL will preach on “The Faith 
that, pleases God,” and “The Gospel as Preached by 
Christ.” Offertory. 


DENDY AGATE, B.A. Morning (ro 45), “In the 
Hands of God ;” Evening (7 0), “ He will give you your 
Reward.” 


ee ee ee eee ae ee ee 
TALYBRIDGE.—On Sunday, October 
26th, the ANNUAL SUNDAY-.SCHOOL SER- 
MONS will be preached by the Rev. S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS, of Liverpool. © Services at 10 30, 2 30, and 
630. The Offertory. 


ES Se. a 
AY ARRINGTON : CAIRO-STREET 

CHAPEL.—On Monday next, October a7th, a 
SOIREE and SALE OF WORK will take place in 
Cairo-street School Room. Doors open at 3 p.m. 
Admission 1s. each, Refreshmeuts included. Tickets 
may be had at the doors during the proceedings. 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, 

BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON.—The 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES will be on Sunday, 
November 2nd. The Rev. JAMES BLACK, M.A.. of 
Stockport, will preach in the morning. Services com- 
mence at rr a.m. and 6 30 p.m. Collections in aid of the 
general funds will be taken after each service. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE 
SESSION 1879-80. 
Principal, Rev. JAMES MartTIneEAu, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion—Monday and Friday, 
2 pir: 
Greek—Monday, 1 p.m. 
Professor Jamzs Drummonp, B.A. 
Criticism and Exegesis of the Pauline Epistles—Tuesday 
and Thursday, 9 a.m. 
Introduction to the Gospels—Tuesday and Thursday, 
TO a.m. 
Senior History of Doctrines—Tuesday, rz a.m. 
Junior History of Doctrines—Tuesday, 12 noon. 


Greek : Father, Theophilus of Antioch—Thursday, rz a.m. 
Senior Elocution —Thursday, 12 noon. 


Professor J. Estiin CARPENTER, M.A. 
ie nior Hebrew—Monday, ga.m., and Thursday, 3 p.m. 
Aiddle Hebrew—Monday, 10 a.m.,and Thursday, 2p.m. 
Senior Hebrew—Wednesday and Friday, 10 a.m. 
Junior Old Testament—Monday, x1 a.m., and Wednes- 
day, 12 noon. 
Senior Old Testament—Wed nesday and Friday, 9 a.m. 
Senior Ecclesiastical History—Monday, 12 noon, and 
Wednesday, 11 a.m. 
Junior Elocution—Friday, 12 noon. 


Professor C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 
Junior Mental Philosophy—Tuesday, 9 and 10 a.m., and 
Priday, 11 a.m. 
Senior Mental Philosophy—Tuesday, rx a.m., and Fri- 
day, 10 a.m. 
Latin—Friday, 12 noon. 

For information please apply to R. D. Darbishire, 26, 
George-street, Manchester ; or to the Vice-Principal, the 
Rey. James Drummond, by letter or at the Hall, before 
any of his Lectures. 


WiILtTon- 


THE INDUCTION 
OF 
THE Rey. LAWRENCE SCOTT 


WILL TAKF PLACE 
On SATURDAY, NOVEMBER, rst, 1879; 
The Service to Commence at 3 o'clock. 

The Rev W. GASKELL, M.A., will conduct the 
devotional part of the Service. 

The Rey. JAMES DRUM MOND, B.A., will deliver 
the Charge to the Minister, and the Rev. H. E, DOW- 
SON, B.A., the Welcome to the Minister. 

Tne Rev, R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

harge to the Congregation. 

At the close of the Service a Collection will be made in 
aid of the Building Fund. 

7 will be provided, at 5 o'clock, in the Co-operative 

au, 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
Will be held in the Wilton-street Chapel, 
Chair to be taken at 6 30, 
By Richarp Peacock, Esq., J.P., of Gorton Hall, 
Professor James Drummond; B.A.; ‘Professor J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A,; the Revs. R:- A. Armstrong, B.A., 
H. E. Dowson, B.A,, -and-others are expected to be 


present. ee 
SPECIAL: SERVICES 
Will be held on Sunpay, November ond. 

Morning, at 11, the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Afternoon, at 3, the Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A, 
Evening, at 6 30, the Rev. LAWRENCE SCOTT. 

Collections will be made at the close of each Service in 
aid of the Building Fund, 


ee as SA cea eR ae 

ANCHESTER DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN. ASSOIGATION, 

FOR MISSIONARY. PURPOSES. 


A MISSION SERVICE 
Will be held in 
CROSS-STRET CHAPEL, 
SeoAy Evening, November 11th, 1679. 


STREET CHAPEL, 
DENTON, 


» will give the 


Ox, Tx 


THE ’ 
Rev. G. H. WELLS, MIA) ~ 
Rey, S, A, STEINTHAL, 
TAND 
R, A. ‘ARMSTRONG, B.A,, 
Will take part in the Servive. 


CHAS. T. POYNTING 
JOHN DENDYJ * | Hon. Secs. 


Rev. 


CARBOROUGH: WESTBOROUGH | 


CHURCH.—Sunday Next, October 26th, Rev. . Kegan Baul aan 
ed 


HE 


Oct. 24, 1879 
VIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 
Assortment of the Finest Italian 


A Targe i and other 

VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROM PTON’S, 

4), Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. Bows, Strin Ss, and other 
ttings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


Li Soden poet ote Gan 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 


Now Ready, No. 47, for November. 
YOUNG DAYS. Price One Penny, 
Numerously Illustrated. 
ConTenTs.—Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess, 
plorers, No. 4: Dr. Livingstone. Little Moments. The 
One Thing Saved. The Nest on the Rafter Beam. 
Power of a Sweet Voice, &c. 


Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 


“THE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 

Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and published on 
the first of every month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of all books and events relating to the development of 
religious life and liberty in the Christian Church, Every 
number contains original lectures and essays, together 
with reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
Threepence.—London : Williams and Norgate, Covent 
Garden. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market 
street ; and John Heywood, Deansgate. 


ANTE: SIX SERMONS, by the 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., _“ The book, 


UNITARIAN HERALD. 
be OLINEUX anp SON (Unilimited) 


M continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTE M, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments,— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREEA, ° 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many 


of whom this question is asked will say, I can read 
it and write it, but can’t speak it. A neat litile gilt-edged 
Volume for the Pocket hee been published by a most 
eminent Professor, This little book has been awarded an 
honourable mention at the Great Exhibition of Paris, 
1878. All the most useful verbs, as used in ordi con- 
versation, are therein embodied, alphabetically arranged 
on an entirely new plan, and printed in large type in 
French and English. A most rapid system, in ispensable 
to teachers and other persons teaching themselves the 
language. Sent post-free to any address on receipt of 
Two Shillings in Stamps to 
MONS. QUERECKE, 60, 
60, PA 


Our Ex- 


JAPANESE CURTAINS d ree oe 
» 28. 3d., 35. 3d., 4s. 

r pair; ASHSTAND 

e walls behind 


. 1d., 1s. 3d., and 2s. 6d. each: ROOM 


Avenue de Neuilly, 
RIS. 


I ; . 
pulsing with living thought on every page, combines the _=.__ Postage of Leiter te France, 234d. —————— Tig TDN ie in stock); PICTURE 
aed qualities of Che serene ie any ane tie enon. BLACKPOOL.= THE ELECTRIC | Gilt coRNICES, BRASS CORMIES KING 
i), con Ve mus eartily recommend all who wis. to ~ CRTC Ty . ~ 
enjoy a really good and suggestive book—one pervaded LIGHT. GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES and KE-GILDING 


MARSDEN’S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, | to order; DRAFT SCREENS from ass. eacht £6. 6s. 


by real religious principles and a Christian spirit—to 


| procure and read it for themselves,” — Unitarian Herald. 39, QuEEN Square. CATTERN Sonne 3 24 es Haggingn ne 
To be had at the book-room, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Tariff sent on application. Visitors will find here every | Cards of Rodin Mouldings, and Pattern Boasts ot Wane 
W.C., price 5s. C. | home comfort. In-door Amusements provided, BS, 


: oe free, and of all booksellers, 
°. 


-y publishers, 1, Paternoster Square, Ici on parle Francats. Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases, Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 


- Mm ACU es 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpers ano Repairs Promptiy Execurep, 


FOR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT. ROAD SALFORD, 


ROOKES anp CO, (Successors to 
OHN GerppEs), Agricultural and Horticultural 

WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 


ae oe 


“WHAT'S THE SMA TDTE RP 


The Paper read at the Conference in Essex-street 
Chapel, London, June sth, by Rev. CHARLES WICK- 
STEED, B.A 

Price Ninepence, or three 
Sent post-free by order to Mr. 
street, Strand, London. 


eS H AVE UNITARIANS A GOSPEL 
TO PREACH?” 

The Sermon preached before the British and Forei 
Unitarian Association, June 4th, 1879, by Rev. JOH 
WRIGHT, B.A, 

Price One Penny, or sent in quantities for distribution 
at half-price. Address, Mr. H. Y. Brace, 57, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


copies for Two Shillings, 
. Y, Brace, 37, Norfolk- 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Berpers, Decorations, GoLp Moucpines, Pari ERS 
VARNISHES, &c., &c. 
J. 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now penne 
one of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLIN 


Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes TRUNKS. 
I HE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Borderin : THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 
OF RELIGION. peor: F ion me = ny omens es, Rail- <8in Bai anit are aéins” 
B HN WRIGHT, B.A. ing, &c. Ornamen rought Iron Railing, for pro- * ° ° . 28in. 

“Mr. Wright’) power of Antes concise statement is tecting Windows, Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON ee a/6 zal6 af" ae EO. 
nowhere. seen to greater advantagethan in these lectures,” | SEREET. MANCHESTER. Esraniisuep 1769. a Deitel Fee ag ee 1 age oak} 
—Theological Review. . fi eg Y i hroughou 

“Our author is at his best when expounding some great | ROUSERS well made from Stylish SEES Sin. Pris 3oin, 
religious principle—he rises into eloquence as he describes Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 


from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


BIRMINGHAM: 15, BULL STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices, 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLoruinc DeparTmMEeNT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 
young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
rom peculiarly strong and durable wools. 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstTasiisnep 1772. 


be ap! OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LarGEst Stocks In THE KiNGpom. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


1A Pie BrocKxersank, 


- CARRIAGE AND -HARNESS 
MAKER 


the love of God. We urge our readers to obtain the 
ook, and read it for themselves.” — Unitarian Herald. 

“The author writes in the style of a highly-cultured 
scholar. We have not recently met with any book more 
calculated to influence in the right direction a man of 
atheistic tendencies.” —Nonconformist. 

“Few books have issued from the press of our time 
which more directly challenge and discuss the real diffi. 
culties of living men.”—Nottingham High Pavement 
Chronicle. 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for 1s. extra, . 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to a 


23, SNOW. HILL, BIRMINGHAM?” “he 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 15x 
W. AYLO RF eae 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERE 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oa . 
Walnut, Mahogaty, and Oak SUITES, in Sa Rts. 


and Morocco, ‘ 
ARMSTRONG AND RIC 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, OS 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTT 
HOSIERY in great variety. : 


‘ 


Price 5s., cloth. 


Williams and Norgate, rq, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


ANTED, by a respectable young 

person, a SITUATION as Useful Maid, 

Children’s Maid, or Needlewoman.—A. M., Messrs, 
Ward and Co., Bedford Hill Road, Balham. 


\ \7ANTED, by a Young Lady, SITUA- 

TION as Lady Help, to one or two young 
children, or to assist in housework.—Address Alpha, 
16, Broke Road, Upper Clapton, London. 


(CHILDREN’S MAID and SEWING 

MAID WANTED, for December 1st ; must have 
had experience as a nurse.—A ply by letter to Mrs. C. 
G. Beale, 51, Carpenter Road, “dgbaston, Birmingham, 


yA'g LADY, experienced in teaching, and 
having a good knowledge of German, acquired 
abroad, wishes for a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION.—Miss Rowland, Cliff House, Birstal, 


Leicester. 

\ X J ANTED, after Christmas, by a Young 
Lady (Certificated), a Re-engagement as RESI- 

DENT GOVERNESS. Acquirements : English, French, 

German, drawing, music, calisthenics, and elementary 

Latin. Excellent references.—Address, Miss C., Werneth 

Lodge, Gee Cross, near Manchester. 


es: 


ct Rye 
Locxe se §S onl ate 
: > Ped Bee 
PIANOFORTES, * sien 
AMERICAN ORGANS, — 

(List Gratis.) HARI 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Ve: : 
Rerairs AND TUNING. ie ve, - 

i. 


LOCKE & SON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, i = 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE/ I a ; 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. ? 


BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE 
IS THE peers F 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold. ‘The above is recommended by the M: 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and mec 
beverage, containing three ig the strength of or 
coffee. w 
SOLD IN TINS, éd., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL G: 

In Manchester from all Grocers and Cl 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & os hear 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woo! ley » &e, 

6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION 
MANCHESTER. ; P ee 


CAUTION:—Ask For BROOK'S, as Wortnuess 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SunsTrTurTED, — ‘ 


HABLIS. 

24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE BO 

135. Do. HALF BOTTLES. 
The Wine we are now offering is of sup 

and we beg to draw attention to it, as t 

has now opened. In France it is g 

Wine for using with fish. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, Mar 
Also at Liverpool and B 


? 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Hea 
Landau, 8 ewt. Drawings on application. 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 

_ ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system, 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 5775 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


eg ee ne ee 
ONDON: .SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Quéen’s Square, Blooms- 

bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Pain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


R PA df, Ted Teas. SIS 4G ays 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


E Ree EE I Ey Ey eas 

—/ « — All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS: 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxrorD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester. 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 

continue to Let PIANOFORTES American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and Ainefiath 
Organs from r5s. per month. Harmoniums from tos. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


E2MUND THOMPS ON, |.HOWARTH—ASHWORTH.—O 


VENETIAN, WIR Rey. S. Pitch Wilh 
don ; 


Dy Bi 


ee 
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WELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers. Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and gameg for junior classes. A few Boarders received, 
Terms fof board and instruction, 40 to 70 guineas, 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. —Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 


Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 

Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages, for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same Gonomen had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors, 


PPONEN 2 42 eid.» + 50's e ++. Mdlle. H. Baret. ary A 
Germen Resident Governess.. Friulein Straub. the - 
Arithtfetic, &c. .4......... Mr. Stott. : 


Physical Science ..:......... W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 

Classics.. Rev. R. Young, M.A., 

Oxford, 
Jae oor Gunton, Esq. 
+. W. H. Charpentier, Esq. 
Kruse. 


the 


toorder. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal fo new. Cloth Rolle: Blinds suai te endian: 


ARMSTRONG AND Rie ea 


History, Literature, 


ee ees 
oe eee 


; St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS 
Dee ccs Yale eee quperior ‘aualityy, 48s for halPa-dozen, made to order 
Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and | Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. PRESTON —Or 
at 5 ‘ 
An ot oe ~_ Prin ge er ANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of. Rost! dle 


Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 


va 


| 

Seven Octaves, Trichord: fret: 
keys: haat tone Guaraite for 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEE 


ey or (clove toCatmennel, 


and sole maker ofthe IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE | 33, PEN a ot ev Prin 
efor iicial Li NE GUINEA per Month TILL PAID |. $etpanstset, Parish of Manc 
Elastic Stockings, and iar Supp rng bel, Chet O° FOR.—MOL; & SONS: new. AID a pee scar 
xpanders for round shoulders, » 26, illgate, ‘or os | 3 : . 
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Obe Ghitarian Neral, 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
THE SPECIAL MEETING. 

‘THE special meeting of the Trustees of Manchester 
New College was held yesterday, in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, under the presidency of E. Enfield, 
Esq. The proceedings began at noon, when there 
were over sixty Trustees present. The Rey. W. Gaskell, 
M.A., moved, and the Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A, 
seconded, the following resolution :— 

That the College be retained in London. 

R. D. Darbishire, Esq., moved, and H. R. Greg, 
Esq., seconded an amendment, which it was finally 
agreed should be put in the following form :— 


That this meeting declares that, in its opinion, the establish- 
ment of the College at Oxford or at Cambridge, as one of the 
great seats of national university life, would eminently conduce 
to the more effective education of ministers for Free Churches in 
this country; and, in the characteristic devotion of the College to 
free teaching and free learning in theology, would, according to 
the opportunities of its supporters, assist in promoting generally, 
for laymen as well as ministers, scientific research after truth, and 
frank declaration of the progressive results of unfettered enquiry 
in such matters, and thereby help in preparing the way for 
enlightened and thorough culture, and for the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth in every Church. 


After a long and animated discussion, the vote was 
- taken about six o’clock, when the numbers were :— 
For the amendment, 17; against, 34. or the original 
motion, 31; against, 15. The question as to the 
carrying out of the proposals of the committee, con- 
tained in their scheme appended to the report, was 
«adjourned until the meeting of Trustees in January 
next. 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A paper just to hand informs us that last Sunday in 
Birmingham was Hospital Sunday. The Church of 
the Messiah stands second on the list, contributing 
Aigo. 4s. 1d. The Old Meeting House realised 
£60. 15s. 6d., Newhall Hill £17. 7s., Hurst-street 
A21. os. 2%4d., and Lawrence-street £6. 2s. 114d. 


The statistics of the Protestant Church in Berlin for 
1878 reveal some curious facts. Only 69 per cent. of 
the Protestant children born in the year were baptised ; 
only 35 per cent. of the marriages of Protestant couples 
were solemnised by a minister; and only 4,774 of the 
9,535 Protestants who died were buried with religious 
services. 


. 


~ Lord Aberdare tells a story of Sir Walter Scott which 
the Queen’s ministers might put to good account at 
Conservative banquets. On one occasion, when he 
was acting as chairman at a public are Ne peytal 
tural society, Sir Walter proposed the health of the 
Ministry of the day, which Ses at of Pitt and Dundas. 
The toast was received with acclamation, but imme- 
diately afterwards a sturdy member of the Liberal party 
got up and proposed the health of his Majesty’s Oppo- 
As that proposal met with violent opposition, 
and the feeling was so strong that it seemed likely that 
gentleman who made the proposal would be ejected, 
he chairman got up and said that he saw no reason 
hy the toast should not be proposed, with a slight 
ition, and ety cn ewig d ines “The Health 
lis Majesty’s Opposition, and long may they keep 


Prue s, OCTOBER . 31, 


Supporters of denominational education who care- 
lessly or ignorantly throw out accusations against the 
London School Board, on the ground of its expenditure 
and of its successful “rivalry” with sectarian schools, 
should read, learn, and inwardly digest the letter of 
Alderman W. R. J. Cotton, in which he announces his 
retirement from the Board. The letter contains a 
statement on aspects of the Board’s work which the 
accusers find it convenient to ignore. Alderman 
Cotton says :— 


It appears to me that a considerable amount of misconception 
prevails in regard to the practical working of the Board schools, 
and particularly in reference to the very important subject of 
religious instruction. I do not believe that it is at all generally 
known to be the fact that religious instruction occupies a promi- 
nent position in the regular course of daily study. In looking at 
the results we must always bear in mind that a sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to afford us the materials for forming a sound 
judgment of the practical effects of the new system. The adult 
population of the country comprises as yet but a very small pro- 
portion indeed of persons who have been educated in the Board 
schools. Two or three more elections must take place before 
even an approximately correct estimate of results can be arrived 
at. But the marked diminution in the number of juvenile 
criminals, and the conspicuous absence of idle children from the 
streets, testify to a great change already effected in the right 
direction, and to tangible benefits conferred upon the ratepayers, 
which they can well afford to pay for. 


Would the sectarians rather pay for crime than for 
education? 


The arguments for women’s suffrage were put by 
Mrs. Fawcett with great force a few days ago. Mrs, 
Fawcett claimed for the women of this country that 
they were as intelligent and industrious as the men— 
sometimes perhaps more so ; and it should be remem- 
bered that in our great cotton manufacture three-fifths 
of the operatives were women. They were also largely 
engaged in other textile trades. In 1876, out of 
16,000 persons tried for various offences, only 3,000 
were women, although the women of this country 
were in numbers about half a million in excess of the 
men. This showed that women were more law-abiding 
than men, and ought, therefore to have some share in 
the making of the laws. It was absurd to say that if 
women obtained the Parliamentary franchise they 
would next claim a seat on the woolsack or the 
command of the fleet. Women had often taken a 
prominent part in great national movements without 
making such claims as these. They had, for example, 
taken a leading part in the French Revolution, the 
abolition of slavery, and the unification of Italy. In 
the last case, women had shed their blood in the 
popular cause. No matter what any one might say to 
the contrary, the movement which they had all at 
heart was gaining ground every day, and women were 
at last beginning to take their proper place in society. 
Ten years since no woman could obtain a place for 
her name on the medical register, but the question 
was now nearly settled by the action of the various 
Universities. The suffrage question was also pro- 
gressing, and, in ten years more, meetings like the 
present would probably have become unnecessary. 


“The Church” has now almost completed a work 
for its Sunday schools, which we are enabled from 
private information to speak about, although in a 
commercial spirit it will be for the present kept a 
secret from the world it is intended to benefit. For 
some time past there have been gathered under the 
editorship of a distinguished authoress the best hymn- 
writers and the first composers of the day on a work 
which will appear as “The Children’s Hymnal.” 
New hymns have been composed for it, carefully 
reviewed by a staff of revisioners, on which are many 
clerical dignitaries and lay celebrities; new tunes for 
the same have been selected by competent musical 
editors; all for the children of such Sunday schools 
as are within the pale of orthodoxy. Several editions 
are to be issued, the cheapest at one penny, while the 
best of those with music will be known as the ‘ Organ” 
edition. For once it seems that High Church, Broad 
Church, and Evangelicals are working together, and 
whatever work they may turn out from among them, 
it will be allowed that the motive which brings together 
men of many shades of opinion on a work for the 
edification of posterity is a good one. ( Verd, sap.) 


It is significant that the “ 


ey Apostolica”—a 
poetical version of the “Tracts for t 


e Times”—is being 
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re-published in a popular series of devotional hand- 
books. Dr. Newman, by whom most of the pieces 
were written—“ Lead, kindly light,” and “ Ye cannot 
halve the Gospel of God’s grace” being most 
characteristic—has written a new preface, and, we 
understand, has bound all concerned in its re-issue 
to soften no expressions and make none but typo- 
graphical alterations in the’ work. “The Church” is 
evidently bent upon looking to her laurels. 


At Mr. Haweis’ church in London, on Sunday 
evening last, there stepped into the pulpit Professor 
Ainsley to deliver a sermon on “ Evolution.” It 
turned out but little more devotional than a scientific 
lecture in which, coneeding the points of pre-Adamite 
existence and the creation of the world by igneous 
fusion, he seemed to plead hard that orthodox con- 
servatism, in finally abandoning Genesis to the fate of 
antiquities, should not be hurried any further on the 
road to enlightenment. Preaching from Paul’s text, 
“Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good,” 
he dealt very long on the first of its injunctions, hold- 
ing it 7” ferrorem over the heads of his audience; but 
of course missing the express applicability of the same 
to a religion founded on tradition. However, it is 
something to know that the pool has been stirred. 


At the Diocesan Conference, held at Chichester on 
Wednesday the 22nd inst., the Bishop in the chair, 
Mr. Wilberforce, brother to Canon Wilberforce, had 
the courage to read a paper on Sunday leisure, in 
which he advocated cricket asa proper game of amuse- 
ment on a Sunday afternoon in places where there was 
no service. He would have the parson, squire, farmer, 
or schoolmaster in charge of the game. He cited 
John Keble and Charles Kingsley as two men in the 
church whose names were a tower of strength, both of 
whom encouraged the game on Sunday afternoon. 
“For winter weather,” he said, “when the days drew 
in, or wet Sundays, when out-door relaxation is im- 
possible, I frankly own I see a great difficulty. The 
only relaxation I can see possible for the poor is the 
establishment in every parish of Working Men’s Clubs. 
Where this is impossible, I do not see why the school- 
room should not be used. Fire, a few candles, news- 
papers, books, and some common game would not 
cost much, and would at any rate give the people 
somewhere to go, without driving them into the public- 
house. They have homes, it is true, but not homes 
where they can obtain rest by relaxation.” He con- 
cluded by moving that a committee be appointed to 
report on the subject at the next conference. The 
motion was met with the previous question, and was 
lost by a large majority. There were, of course, the 
usual predictions that the carrying of such a resolution 
would bring grinding work fot the poor man whose 
Sunday would be obliterated. 


Dr. Vaughan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, 
on Sunday last, thus uttered his ideal of education for 
the people:—“ Education and learning were not the 
end for which we lived, but were a means only to an 
end, and the only end which a man should seek after 
in this world was to sanctify his soul, to walk in the 
paths of the Lord Jesus Christ, and finally find his 
way to heaven; and to this everything else should be 
made to be subservient. It struck him that 
if children received education in reading, writing, and 
ciphering, together with a little religion and some 
knowledge of the trade which they were destined to 
follow, it would be a great good. They might say he 
was opposed to giving people a chance of rising in 
the world, but it was not so.” Then why not give 
every child a chance of putting his feet on the top 
rung of the ladder if he has sufficient intellectual 
energy to gain it, without setting any limits whatever ? 
Why by our social arrangements should we contribute 
to the loss of any “flower” or to its wasting its 
‘sweetness on the desert air’? Moreover, is not Dr. 
Vaughan’s idea of heaven at variance with that of 
Christ? ‘The kingdom of heaven is within you”— 
not external—not the end of the journey—it is the 
kingdom developed in each life that makes the end 
glorious, in that God’s will is realised in daily living. 
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THE WESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

THE annual meeting of this society was held at Chelten 
ham on Wednesday, Oct. 22nd., and was well attended, 
a cordial and most liberal reception being given to all by 
the minister (Rey. J. C. Hirst), and congregation of the | 
Bayshill Chapel. The Union was established in 1845 at 
Taunton, for the object of promoting the knowledge and | 
practice of Christianity, and the worship of one God the | 
Father, in the six western counties. The qualification 
for membership is: for individuals, the payment of any | 
annual subscription from 1s. upwards, and for congre- 
gations an annual collection in aid of the funds of the 
society. 


ley. With respect to what Mr. Wright had said as to the 
state of the finances and small subscriptions from various 
congregations, he (Mr. Ashbee) could only speak as to the 
Gloucester congregation, that it was a small and strug- 
ling one, and unable at present to do more than ay its 
own local expenses. He heartily wished that it was larger, 
and ~— give more to the funds of the Union. (Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. W. BUTCHER (treasurer) urged the necessity for 
larger contributions from many parishes. Some of the 
gentlemen who sent small subscriptions from congrega- 
tions did not subscribe themselves, and actually charged 
the society with the cost of the Post-office order. He 

thought that that was rather too much of a good thing. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. N, BLATCHFORD attributed the smallness of 
many of the collections and subscriptions to the distress 
that had troubled the greater part of the West of England, 
and said that he hoped with the return to prosperity the 
Union would be better supported. He quite admitted 
that they had nothing to congratulate themselves upon, 

| but they had kept their ground during the year, and he 
hoped that next year their finances would be in better 
condition. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that some of the congrega- 
) tions might possibly think that with a balance of over £60 

in hand, the Union did not need any great amount of 
assistance. 

The TREASURER: But that balance has to be worked 
during the current year. 

The resolution proposed by Mr. Ashbee was then unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. C. THOMAS proposed the continuance in office for 
the ensuing year of Mr. William Butcher, as treasurer, 
and that thanks be given to him for his past services, 
which was seconded by the Rev. W. HARGRAVE, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev, A. N. BLATCHFORD, in proposing the election 
of Mr. Charles Jecks, of Taunton, as his successor in 
office, said it was what he had not looked forward to at 
the last annual meeting, and in dissevering himself from 
the secretaryship of the Union he could only congratulate 
himself that doing so was his own act and deed. 

The Rev. H. AUSTIN (Cirencester) seconded the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Jecks, and in doing so expressed regret at 
Mr. Blatchford’s resignation, hoping that his health and 
strength might be increased, and that much useful work 
might come from him. Speaking of neighbouring con- 
gregations, Mr. Austin urged that the committee, assisted 
by their new secretary, should use every endeavour for 
obtaining the appointment of a settled minister for the 
Stroud congregation, 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, was 
briefly acknowledged by Mr. JECKS, who said he had the 
will to undertake the duties of secretary, and he hoped 
that strength and ability would be granted to him. 

The Rev. JOHN ROBBERDS proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Blatchford for his past services to the Union, 
coupled with the expression of a hope that his life and 
health might long be preserved. 

The Rev. J. WRIGHT seconded the motion, speaking 
complementarily of the manner in which Mr. Blatchford 
had performed his duties and which rendered it difficult 
for any one adequately to succeed him. Year by year 
congregations had been drawn to the association—it had 
taken a wider field—and now he believed there was an 
absolute feeling of unanimity throughout the district. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The vote of thanks to the Rev. A. N. Blatchford having 
been carried unanimously, was by him suitably acknow- 
ledged. 

The Rev. C. W. RoBBERDs proposed the re-election of 
Messrs. M. Weir and W. Norgrave as auditors for the 
ensuing year, which was seconded by the Rev. J. BIRKS, 
who also expressed his deep regret at Mr. Blatchford’s 
retirement from the secretaryship. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, seconded 
by the Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD, thanks were voted to the 
chairman for presiding, and jointly with his congregation 
for the hospitable welcome he had given to the society, 
after which and a suitable response from Mr. Hirst, the 
meeting closed. 


THE SERVICE, 

The proceedings on Wednesday commenced withservice 
at If 30a.m., when the devotional part was led by the 
Rey. John Wright, B.A., and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., of Liverpool. He took 
for his text Psalm Ixxiii., 25-26, “Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire but 
Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” Mr. 
Beard urged that piety was the basis of righteousness, 
There was a numerous congregation. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


At one o'clock the business meeting was held, the Rey. 
J. C. Hirst in the chair. In the first place the retiring 
secretary’s (Rev. A. N. Blatchford, of Lewin’s Mead, 
Bristol) report was taken as read, it having been printed 
and sent to the members for their consideration before 
the meeting, in order that any useful suggestions for the 
future might be made upon it 


THE REPORT. 

® The committee, in their report, remark that though there had 
been no striking changes during the year, proof had been given 
of a growing interest in the work of the society amongst the 
ministers and congregations throughout the district. The past 
season had been fraught with an unwonted depression, which 
struck so widely that the committee, yielding to circumstances, 
had unanimously resolved that it was inadvisable to hold the 
spring meeting (the ruies providing that there shall be half-yearly 
meetings of the Union, in April and October), and they 
recommended, with a view to the real good of the Union, that 
the spring meeting should be wholly discontinued, with the sole 
desire of concentrating a larger amount of attention and interest 
upon the annual meeting of the society, whereat the general 
business is transacted. With thanks for past support, the 
committee urgently and earnestly appealed for increased funds to 
carry on an increased amount of work, observing that when it 
was stated that out of twenty-seven churches in the West 
of England twenty-five helped the society, and the remaining 
two gave most substantial reasons for their inability this year to 
do so, it was evident that there existed a ground of sympathy 
with its aims which had only to be cultivated to produce far 
richer fruits in the year to come. The committee observed with 
pleasure the progress of Christianity in Stroud, though from 
want of funds, they had not been abie to settle there a minister 
to secure fitting advocacy of the principles in the maintenance of 
which the congregations made common cause. For the last year 
the pulpit had been most generously supplied by ministers and 
laymen in the district, who had toiled most unselfishly, and 
happily, not without success, for the good of the young church 
there. The requisite travelling expenses had been furnished by 
the committee of the Union, and that of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. Several instances were mentioned in the 
report of congregations being without settled ministers in con- 
sequence either of regretted but necessary resignations, or the 
want of funds to maintain them. A special regret was mentioned 
at the approaching loss of the services of the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, as secretary, though occasioned by the growing pressure of 
his own ministerial duties, The report of the treasurer, Mr. W. 
Butcher, (Bristol) showed that, including a balance from 1878, of 
£87. 11s. 4d., subscriptions for the year £87. Is. 6d.; collections 
after sermons, £62. 15s. 9d.; grants from British and Foreign 
Association for Devonport and Stroud, £45. 15s.; the receipts 
had amounted to 4295. 17s. 4d., while the disbursements had 
been £234. 9s. 9d., leaving a balance of £61. 7s. 7d. 

The Rev. J. ROBBERDs, B.A., moved, and Mr. WEIR 
seconded, the adoption of the report and treasurer’s state- 
ment of accounts, and that the previous printing and pub- 
lishing of the same be sanctioned by the meeting. 

The Rev. J. WRIGHT said that to expect the committee 
to do more than they did at present with the limited 
means at their disposal, seemed to him like expecting 
them to make bricks with very little or no straw. Some 
portion of the work had necessarily to be left undone, 
which was greatly to be regretted. It had suggested itself 
to his mind whether they could not get more funds. It 
was strange that with all the united efforts and zeal of 
twenty-seven congregations in the Union they raised less 
than £150 a-year in subscriptions and collections, more than 
half of which came from four of the con regations, while 
the other twenty-three contributed but 65 among them 
Not one of these congregations raised £5 a-year. Seeing 
that many of their most important comgregations were 
included in the larger number, he thought that was but a 
very small sum indeed, and ought speedily to be remedied. 
Some of those congregations actually subscribed nothing 
whatever. He knew their present secretary had done the 
best he could in the matter, but his time had been much 
occupied with other engagements, and as they were now 
about to have a new secretary he trusted that that gentle- 
man would see after the defaulting congregations, and 
that if they did not subscribe to the funds of the Union in 
— it should not be for want of being told. (Hear, 
near.) 

The Rev. J. Birks (Taunton) said the congregation 
there had raised slightly more than they were credited 
with in the report; and the Rev. JOHN ROBBERDS 
announced the receipt of a subscription from Mr. Thomas 
Bullock, of Brimscomb, 

Mr. ASHBEE (Gloucester) moved a vote of thanks to the 
committee for their services during the past year, and 
that for the ensuing year the committee shall consist of 
the ministers in charge of congregations in the district, 
together with the Rev. John Robberds and the Rey. C, 


THE LUNCHEON 
was held in the promenade portion of the Montpellier 
Rotunda. The Rev. JOHN ROBBERDs presided. At the 
conclusion of the repast the usual loyal toasts were pro- 
posed and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing “The Supporter and the 
Preacher,” said it was a very fortunate arrangement by 
which they had that day had the services of two men who 
had been class fellows at college, and who had each occu- 
pied a distinguished and useful position, not only in the 
religious world, but also in relation to the world around 
them. Mr, Wright was most favourably known by various 
publications, while Mr. Beard was the distinguished son 
of a distinguished father, the late Dr. Beard, who was zeal 
personified. The toast was received with much approval. 

The Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, after expressing his indebted- 
ness to those who had the arrangements of the meeting, 
for having so kindly assigned him a part in the services 
in co-operation with one whom he had so long and so 
highly esteemed as the Rev. C. Beard, said that the 
object of the Union was not one of self-glorification. 
Mr. Beard intimated in his sermon that they were too apt 
in comparing their position with that of other religious 
bodies, to assume a tone as if they had nothing to fear or 
to regret. These meetings were not for the purpose of 
promoting the object of a certain sectarian basi or 
episcopal corporation, or a formal church of any kind. 
They sought in that Union to sustain and assist the efforts 
of certain congregations which, without that aid, would 
scarcely be able to continne their meetin igi 
And lookin 


W. Robberds, Messrs, G. F. Bromhead, W. Butcher, C. produce fruit for the glory of God and the welfare of man, 
recs F. Jolly, J. W. = ey Christopher Thomas, Her- | there they strove to Seut that Word, to ee the seed, 
ert Thomas, W. C. Watkins, J. C. Watkins, and J. Wors- | and ask God’s blessing upon it. (Hear, hear. : 
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| The Rev. C. BEARD said that he “did not propose to 


| blow the Unitarian trumpet. He thought it had been 
| blown long and loud enough. He gave credit to Mr— 

Herbert New for much of originality in his recent pa 

“Outlook and Inlook,” but he wished tq say that his 

sermon had been prepared before he saw Mr. New’s 

aper. 

j Mr. HERBERT NEW, in proposing the ancient toast, 
| “Civil and Religious Liberty all the World over,” said 
| they went back to the origin as well as the prospects of 

that liberty. If their loyalty dated no further back than 

the time to which he had referred, it would have a very 

good history. The passing of the Act of Toleration gave 

an opportunity to those who had suffered ejection from the 
Christian ministry, to re-construct themselves upon new 
lines—lines which had remained firm ever since the pre- 
sent day. It might have been well for their ancestors to 
have gone into the wilderness during the rei of 
Charles II.,in order to establish their religious li 
upon what had proved to be a permanent foundation, and 
that the contests and difficulties and disagreements 
| between Independents and Presbyterians should have 
occurred in order that when the Act of Toleration was 
| passed they should form lines based upon a common 
origin. And so he supposed it would be difficult now, 
| looking at the history of their free churches and their 
foundations in England, to distinguish which had a 
Presbyterian and which an Independent origin. He 
knew Independent congregations, the words of whose trust 
deeds were exactly the same as those of the old Presby- 
| terian meeting house at Evéham, and he knew also that 
| the word Presbyterian had been introduced into a new 
trust deed at the beginning of the 18th century, where 
| before it was never used. But the trust had a more dis- 
tinct meaning than even that in connection with the 
historical association, and referred back to the great Act 
of Ejectment, which sent their ancestors into the wilder- 
ness tocommnne with their God, and to be strong and 
ready for that good time when their sun should brighten, 
and when they should return back into the world and to 
their duties united and well prepared for the s les and 
difficulties with which they had to contend, and still further 
to advance the cause of God. Speaking of the progress 
of liberty that had taken place from the period just named 
to the present date, Mr. New said that it was with a 
honest pride that he must say that the members of the 
Unitarian Free Churches, taking them generally all round, 
were better representatives of the absolute uninj 
principle of Civil and Religious Liberty, than those of any 
other church or community he was aware of. Mr. 
Christopher Thomas was taking the rank he d in 
one of the oldest municipalities in the: ki , and 
while he was one of the Jeaders there, - 
and civil liberty were principles that would never be for- 
gotten. Themembers of other religious denominations 
might not be won over to the dogmatic principles to 
which they were personally attached. They saw 
difference as clearly as did Unitarians and Free 
men, but when they turned their faces towards each other 
many points of difference disappeared, alth the latter 
saw more clearly the way in which the lines of civil and . 
religious liberty were marked, than did those 
with orthodox churches. In conclusion, Mr. New said he 
trusted that whilst pressing forward to obtain i 
civil and religious liberty, they should not forget that th 
privileges, great and glorious as they w wid de ru 
committed to them by their ancestors, bat ehoull > their 
utmost to preserve the precious seed committed to. 
their care. - B mal eee 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER THOMAS (Bristol), in y to 
toast, spoke of the close identity existing bene civil and 
religious liberty, the one being indispensable to the other. 
He feared that it would be a very long time 7 
had “ Civil and Religious Liberty all the world over.” In 3 
this country he thought that things had, during the 1 
few years, rather retrograded than advanced. 
principles of Imperialism that had been forced uponthe _ 
country, and so long as the country was governed by the 7 
4 
7 


~ 
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present Cabinet, which he was afraid would be for 
time to come, they were likely to have a decrease rather 
than an increase of liberty. (Hear, hear.) He a 
however, that it would be but a short reaction, and 

the principles embodied in the sentiment, “Civil and 
Religious Liberty all the world over,” would ste 
gress and finally be accomplished. (Cheers.) ti 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed, “ Success to the Western 
Unitarian and Free Christian Union,” and the object it 
had in view, coupled with the name of the late » 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, who very suitably res 

“The Visitors” was acknowledged by the Rey. 
Lloyd (Belper) and the Rev. B. L. Green (Evy 
was followed by the toast, “The Workers in the 
Field,” on whose behalf the Rey. H. Austin 
responded. tis 

The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD proposed, “ The Chelten- 
ham Congregation.” 

The Rev. J. CROWTHER HIRsT responded, 
ing terms alluded to the respect in which the 
his predecessor over the congregation, the late 
Griffith was held by those among whom he had 
and which gave him great encouragement in h 
Hirst’s) ministry. He was quite sure that 
tion felt with him the greatest pleasure in hav: 
to cordially receive and hospitably entertain th 
the meeting, and hoped that at no 1 dista 
would again be visited by the Union. 

Mr whose father founded the c 
Cheltenham, also returned thanks. tn 


A TEA AND PUBLIC MEE 
were held at six o’clock, The attendan 
pre Captain PRICE, M.P. for T ‘ 
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The CHAIRMAN, in his opening rem 
object of the Union, that of f 


he was glad ila, onthe eee tenia 
one 


meeting. While, on the 
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whose principles he was the fourth of his generation to 
profess fidelity, was not in the strict sense a proselytising 
sect, thinking they best served denominational purposes 
by refraining: from missionary enterprise in the way 
in which other Nonconformist bodies achieved such 
signal success, At the same time a mere spirit of indiffer- 
ence to the future of the denomination, a mere listless and 
passive existence in disregard of the future, as if they were 
a mere sect dying out in favour of some of those various 
forms, as they were called, of Free Christian Churches, 
such a spirit would as ill befit them as the more active 
forms to which he had referred. As the report would tell 
them, they could help the struggling churches which 
existed in their midst, and he was glad to see by the 
report that there were so many congregations attached 
together by the craving for a more liberal theology, and 
mo doubt also by feelings of oppression under the weight 
of what a French writer has described as “the tight and 
<langerous swaddling clothes of mere dogmatic Christi- 
anity;” and what pleased him more, if he rightly inter- 
preted their feelings, was a desire to cling to the good old 
forms of Presbyterian worship which they all prized as the 
dearest legacy handed down to them by their Protestant 
forefathers. (Hear, hear.) He saw that in the report his 
own district was referred to in an unsatisfactory manner. 
A principal difficulty there consisted in the vacancy of the 
pulpit, and the difficulty of finding a suitable successor. 
He was glad to find, from a perusal of the report, that the 
Union had been blessed with a very tolerable measure of 
success. Nodoubt there had been great social, commer- 
cial, and agricultural depression, which had cast its 
shadow over the Union, and had acted unfavourably upon 


the pecuniary resources; but with the glimpses that were | 


to be seen of brighter days to come, let them hope that 


with increased and renewed prosperity throughout the | 


West of England, increased activity and more fitting 


opportunities of usefulness would be vouchsafed to the | 


institution. They must not forget the labours of Wesley 
and of Whitfield—names which they all honoured as 
greatly as they did the names of the great leaders of their 
own denomination ; and though it might be an Utopian 
idea of his, he hoped that in time to come their chapels 
might be filled with those who should add fresh glimpses 
of religion to the great names that he was alluding to. 
An age of great liberality was dawning upon them. As 
_the Nonconformists of various denominations came to 
know them better, they would find that they were each of 
them, in their own way, but with equal loyalty and equal 


_ fidelity, followers of the same Great Master; that they had 


all one common enemy to contend with in that sacredotal- 
‘ism which was overwhelming the land; and that in all 


f movements, the more united they were together, 
and made it a common cause, the better they would be 

ible to present a stroug front against their common 
enemy. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that their Nonconformist 


brethren of other sapomainatiens would find that oni 
Unitarian pulpits there was as much true devotion, and as 
“much of = oxesne and elevatinc principles of true 
eligion, as could be found in their own. (Hear, hear.) 
e was glad to have observed very often during the last 
that the practice had not been infrequent between 
ministers and ministers of other denominations 
pulpits, a practice which he hoped would 
After referring at greater length to the 
spirit that was springing up between Unitarians and 
ther Nonconformist denominations, and animated by 
th spirit he was satisfied each would be blessed in 
r labours, but not otherwise, the Chairman concluded 
alling upon Mr. Christopher Thomas, of Bristol, to 
ress the meeting. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER J. THOMAS (Bristol) spoke on “A 
Liberal Religion for a Free State.” He said what they 
must see in the future was that that pel did not 
a 


_<legenerate into licentiousness. On the other hand, they 
had to guard against a principle that he watched with 


jea —the spirit of beaurocracy and centralisation 
1at was now growing up in the country. If they steered 
ar 0 those diffi ulties, he thought they should have a 
tte. Abroad, liberal religions was spreading, and 
s country he had no doubt the time. would come 
i paid howe its full sway. He could not tell what 
» of the future would be, but he could conceive 
better administration for such a church than that 
of God, they belonged to. He 
eformation of the Church, came it 
come from within. Already many men within it 
dy, if they could, to burst their fetters, and the 

d come when those fetters would be burst. 


he 1 . oy. HARGRAVE, M.A. (Clifton), spoke on 
he Application of Liberal Theology to Social Progress.” 
e Rev. C. BEARD, B.A., on “ Scientific as opposed to 
; “ Belief. P+ ; 

RBERT NEW (Evesham) addressed the meeting 
ponsibilit 
ion,” whi 


eli} 


responsibility, he said, was best 


Bemesci: d by the honest support of their principles, giving 


View gy 


mence to their ministers at all times, but 
on public occasions, and by constant, regular, 


as laity, they had the opportunity to 


- Birks (Taunton) spoke upon “The 
te and Free Church Union.” 


of the laity in the advocacy of 


jevout attention to all the ordinances of 
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The secularists were a body of men who had been revolted 
by their extravagant and false teaching—and their teaching 
was that this world was something—that it was full of 
blessing and capabilities, and that it was the duty of every 
living man to do his duty, and to be happy in this life. 
It might be true that there was a life beyond and above 
them, but what they knew was that there was in this 
world a feeling of beauty and power and capability in 
| which they ought to do their best. In all these respects 
| there was an agreement between secularists and Uni- 
tarians. What more the Unitarians taught and wished 
the secularists to believe in was the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of Christ, and the immortality of the life 
to come. 

The CHAIRMAN also showed that a chief difference 
between Unitarians and secularists was that while agree- 
ing withthesecularist so far as regards the beauty of the pre- 
sent life, Unitarians looked beyond to the great spiritual 
realities and the great spiritual ends. Many of their 

| orthodox friends on the other hand charged Unitarians 


which were to them, as churchmen, dear and precious. 
Among even educated persons great errors existed as to 
what Unitarians denied and why. The fact was, they 
denied some smaller things in order to make room for 
greater affirmations. They denied the plenary inspiration 
of its Bible and its final authority, because such denial 
| Was necessary, among other reasons from the fact that 
| only so could they erect into a position of supremacy 
| human reason and human conscience. Again they denied 
that belief in any dogma was essential to salvation. They 
rejected the doctrine of atonement in order to hold up 
unsullied the great doctrine of the mighty love of God. If 
Unitarians denied any affirmation, it was that they might 
make a greater affirmation, basing that affirmation upon 
God’s love believing, that at some time—when or how 
they could not say—every soul that God had created, 
would be brought into a state of purity and blessedness. 

At the close of the meeting thanks were voted to the 
chairman, on the motion of Mr. J. H. Mcllquham, 
seconded by Mr. Mills, and Capt. Price having aia a few 
words, the proceedings ended. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the Cheltenham 
E-xaminer for this report. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES: ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING. 

As briefly noted in last week’s Hera/d, the annual meeting 
of the congregation at the above place was held on Mon- 
day, 21st inst., when the proceedings were prefaced by a 
tea, the tables being bountifully provided by the kindness 
of lady members of the congregation. At the meeting 
after tea the chair was occupied by J. W. WATSON, Esq., 
who, in his opening remarks, spoke of the past history and 
present position of Unitarianism in Stockton. He referred 
to the growing spirit of liberality in other denominations, 
and said that, as far as his experience went, there was 
more liberty in the pew, and a freer scope to the pulpit 
utterances in many orthodox places of worship than in 
some Unitarian churches. It had given him great pleasure 
to listen to the earnest appeal for a free theology in the 
Rey. D. Agate’s sermon the previous day. 

Mr. EDWARD P. HALL, in moving the first resolution, 
thanking the Rev. D. Agate for his services on the pre 
vious day, referred to the old and tried friendship existing 
between himself and Mr. Agate. He expressed pride in 
standing on that platform, occupied as it was by men 
drawn from various schools of thought. They had come 
from orthodoxy, Romanism, and agnosticism, and even 
now probably differed widely on many points. Believing, 
however, in the eternal verities of God and religion, as 
opposed to the transient nature of the “isms,” they could 
sink minor differences and work loyally together. He 
expressed the hope that the distinction of old and new 
school as a dividing line amongst us would cease, and 
that the divine virtue of charity would reign paramount. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. HALE seconded the resolution, which was carried 
with acclamation. 

In rising to respond, the Rev. DENDY AGATE said that 
it had given him much pleasure to come amongst them. 
As far as his experience went he must say that the fault of 
many congregations was that they did not congregate. 
He was afraid that a great many of our body did not think 
sufficiently of the importance of the habit of public 
worship. Weare in danger of thinking too much of the 
sermon and not enough of the act of worship. More 
attention should be paid to the service of prayer and 
thanksgiving, and we should reap the benefit in a larger 


special day of prayer and intercession set apart by the 
Westminster Assembly at the request of General Monk, 
we are apt to think that it must have been a rather weary 
proceeding. It does not, however, seem to have been so, 
for the chronicler wrote, “We spent the time from nine 
o'clock to five very graciously. Mr. Marshall prayed two 
hours in a very pathetic and prudent way.” Now he (the 
speaker) did not, of course, wish to re-introduce such 
lengthy devotions, but he thought that people should 
always regard a place of worship as emphatically a place 
of prayer. He made an earnest appeal to fathers and 
mothers that they should endeavour to form the habit of 
regular attendance at the services of the church with their 
children. 

Mr. J. J. CLEPHAN moved a welcome to the ministers 
and laymen, and in the course of an interesting speech 
said we could have no nobler inscription on our banner 
than the command of Jesus to love with all our heart 
and mind and poets and our neighbour as ourselves. 
If Unitarians would keep this inscription bright and act 
up to it they had nothing to fear. z 

Mr, TALANTYRE having seconded the resolution, 

The Rev. WM. ELLIOTT rose to~ nd and was 


road 


meed of spirituality. When we read the account of the. 


with omitting from their religious system many things | 


authority and influence of true religion. There could be 
no higher aim than this. It appeared to him that there was 
great danger in some churches owing to the facility with 
which they threw over old ideas and adopted new ones. We 
should remember that there can exist no religion where 
men have no faith in God. People weighed down with 
the trials and cares of life coming to church should find 
help to enable them to submit to their crosses, and 
spiritual balm to soften the anguish of life. The Christian 


church is of little use unless it holds up a lofty ideal. We 
must always remember that although men are capable of 
attaining higher heights, they are also able to descend to 
lower depths. As years grew apace on him he felt more 
deeply that the great object of life was to love God, our 
heavenly Father, and do His will, and that anything else 


was but secondary. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. J. TAYLOR also responded, and spoke of 
the good done by such men as John Stuart Mill, Professor 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer in broadening the views of 
men of the older schools. He had been present, the othe: 
day, at a Bible class in connection with an orthodox 
church in North Shields, and had been both surprised and 
delighted to hear the minister tell the young men that the 
time had come when men would not be content with 
authority any longer. 

The Rev. R. COWLEY SMITH, in an interesting and 
humorous speech, spoke of the importance of spreading 
our belief. He also spoke of the odium attached to our 
name, and observed that if Dean Stanley and others 
preached their free theology in our open churches they 
would not have a tithe of the following that they obtain 
in their creed-bound churches. However, if Unitarians 
were not popular they were consistent. 

Mr. CHAS. BELL spoke of the importance of carrying 
the spirit of the religion of Christ into daily life, personal, 
social, and national. 

The Rev. W. STODDART referred to the severe losses 
the congregation had sustained through the emigration 
fever, and the pleasure it gave him to see Mr. Elliott once 
more amongst them. He said he was sorry that he should 
soon be parting from many sincere friends, and he hoped 
that the losses they had sustained in their numbers would 
make them unite together more closely. He felt a certain 
amount of satisfaction at the work which they had done 
whilst he had been among them. He had endeavoured to 
discharge his duty faithfully, to speak the truth boldly and 
in sincerity, not to preach according to book or creed, but 
to speak straight out from the heart. He was convinced 
that aman who had a gospel to preach and thoroughly 
believed it himself, was sure to find warm sympathising 
hearts to whom his doctrine would be the very word of 
God. There was great need of plain speaking, for 
Unitarianism was in danger of splitting upon two rocks. 
On the one side there was the creed, and on the other 
there was secularist negation. There was great danger 
of their ministers being required to pare down their 
doctrine in order to adapt it to so-called |“ Modern 
Thought.” What kind of a religion that would be from 
which God, Duty, and Immortality were eliminated, he 
really could not imagine, but he would call it “@ reductio 
ad absurdum/” Certainly, he was not the man to be the 
leader of such a secular society. 

Mr. GEO. LUCAS was afraid that after all the observa- 
tions that had been made on different schools of thought, 
some might beinclined to think that religion was a very 
puzzling thing. It was, however, very simple. He would 
say that it was merely to sit at the feet of Jesus and learn 
of him. He pleaded for more preaching of Christ from 
our pulpits, and said that Unitarians were often called 
atheists and infidels—let us take care the charge never 
becomes a true one. 

Cordial votes of thanks were accorded to the ladies, to 
the choir, and to the Chairman. 

Our correspondent says:—Two things in connection 
with this meeting are deserving of note: Ist, the platform 
was occupied by speakers representing almost every 
school of thought in our churches, yet there was not one 
word uttered that could hurt the most delicate suscepti- 
bilities—there existed the true “unity of the spirit; 2nd, 
the speakers without exception laid special stress on the 
importance of positive, as opposed to negative, teaching 
from our pulpits. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: MOUNT BARKER. 


THE Adelaide Observer reports that at the conclusion of the 
Unitarian service at Mount Barker, on Sunday, July 27th, Messrs. 
John Monks and F. C. Smith, two of the trustees of the Shady 
Grove Church, presented the following testimonial to Mr, Francis 
Duffield, the minister, on behalf of the congregation:—‘‘ To 
Francis Duffield, Esq., J.P. Dear Sir,—We, the members of 
the congregation of the Unitarian Church, Shady Grove, Mount 
Barker, being anxious to present some little token of our great 
esteem for the arduous, valuable, and gratuitous services rendered 
during the last fourteen years as our minister, beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying purse of sovereigns, together with our 
earnest wishes for the health and happiness of yourself and Mrs. 
Duffield, We also trust that you may be spared many years to 
continue your useful labour in God’s vineyard.” 

We may explain that the Shady Grove Unitarian Church is 
situated in an extremely retired part of the country, about four 
miles from Mount Barker, in the bosom of the hills, and sur- 
rounded by the native forest. It has been designated as *‘ The 
Unitarian nook.” The church was built by Mr. John Monks, 
formerly of Culcheth, near Warrington, at his sole expense, on @ 
plot of land belonging to him, and conveyed to trustees. It was 
formally opened by the Rey. J. C. Woods, who pays a visit once 
a-year, and preaches the annual sermon. On_ those occasions 
they have generally a good muster. Their ordinary attendance 
is Sm twenty to thirty, 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 
CAROLINE A, SOULE. 


See the golden leaves of autumn 
Flitting through the air; 
Seem they not like fairy birdlings 

With a plumage rare? 


O the green leaves we hailed gladly 
In the sunny May, 

For they came with a sweet promise 
Of the summer gay. 


Now the golden ones we welcome, 
Falling all the day, 

For the autumn has a promise 
Sweet as had the May. 


Maytime promised flowers and fruitage 
And the sunshine bright ; 

3ut October tells us stories 
Of the Christmas night. 


Green and golden, both are welcome, 
For their colours blending, 

Tell us that our years are passing 
To a life unending. 


Miles Bt ed ant aah Herald, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1879, 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


its power. 
Wittram ELLtery CHANNING. 


THE RISING FAITH. 


Car1yLe’s Teufelsdréckh, commenting on the old 
myth about the phcenix, says: “Change in the living 
subject is wont to be gradual; thus, while the serpent 
sheds its old skin, the new is already formed beneath. 
Little knowest thou of the burning of the world-phcenix, 
who fancies that she must first burn out, and be as a 
dead, cinereous heap, and therefrom the young one 
start up by miracle and fly heavenward. Far other- 
wise! In that fire-whirlwind creation and destruction 
proceed together: ever as the ashes of the Old are 
blown about, do organic filaments of the New mysteri- 
ously spin themselves; and amid the rushing and the 
waving ef the whirlwind element come tones of a 
melodious death-song, which end not but in tones of a 
more melodious birth-song.” And he adds, “ Nay, 
look into the fire-whirlwind with thine own eyes, and 
thou wilt see.” 

Our time is hardly stormy enough to be described 
as a fire-whirlwind ; and as for the religious aspect of 
it more especially, the outer appearance is much more 
that of a dead calm than a hurricane. But there 
should be no doubt at all, when we consider the past 
ages of human history, that CaRLYLr is in the right as 
to this—viz., that the Old is passing’ away from us, 


and the New rising up simultaneously. Sure enough 
some faiths are going out; as surely some faith is 
coming in. 

The Rising Faith! There are multitudes who will 
never believe it until it is risen high enough ; who have 
no kindly hopefulness in their nature, no sympathy 
with the Spirit that “evermore makes all things new;”. 
who are naturally fearful and indignant at the promise 
of anything unfamiliar; whose temper is ever to- fear 
the worst. And there are multitudes still greater— 
the vast majority, it appears at present—who are quite 
careless about it. Through ignorance, is it? or want 
of cultivated heart? or is it through weariness and 
lassitude following a surfeit of belief in things that turn 
out to be unbelievable? 

But for those who have caught the sentiment of the 
world’s deepest revelation—for those who see that the 
ages, as they come to us, come ever brighter and 
brighter; that the world, so far from growing old and 
decrepit because of its myriad centuries, does really 
grow ever younger and younger, presents itself in 
forms that are ever more tender and delicdte—for 
them there will be possible no morbid spirit of fear, 
but a sound mind and earnest, serious hopefulness, 

Of one thing only may they be afraid—of giving 
sull so much of their thoughts and hearts to what is 
dearest and sacredest among the things of the past as 
to make them inserisible to the real meaning of the 
present. ‘They may be afraid that old habits of think- 
ing may blind them to the actual state of a world that 
is sonew; that memories of the departing may gloomily 
overshadow the incoming revelations. But there need 
be no mistake about the past’; there”should be no want 
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of reverence and love felt. The Bible is all full of 
stories of men who walked with Gop. We are nota 
bit afraid of critics. We live in the light ; but it is as 
we live in the warmth of the sun that shines to-day 
that we can speak so of the past, 

We have many lessons to learn from the past. The 
one for us at the present moment is—how foolish and 
suicidal is the attempt to resist the spirit of a rising 
faith. Every great era in the past has been disfigured, 
and its natural development prevented, or at least much 
obstructed, by such an attempt. The Jews have only 
in this been the more distinguished examples of the 
race—that they killed their prophets and stoned those 
that were sent to them. The Christian Church was 
persecuted by the heathen. In its turn it saw no evil 
in persecuting its reformers; and the reformed churches 
think it to be their simple duty to doas much for those 
who dare to point out any manifest or probable error 
in their respective systems, or to promulgate any theory 
or state any fact that appears to be inconsistent with 
their cherished opinions. Does it not seem very foolish, 
very ridiculous, very blind, this way of passing on the 
blow that is struck at us to the next in turn? If it 
were only in sport, if it were a great, rough game, we 
might laugh at it and enjoy it; but to think of it as a 
serious thing, as the main part of the history of religion, 
how sad, how horrible it is! Could we but learn this 
one lesson, if no more—to listen calmly and earnestly 
to the words of those who are trying to tell us their 
thoughts, their observations and discoveries in the 
subjects of their experience and study, it would be in 
itself a novel and a grand feature of the Rising Faith, 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


A work resembling the beautiful charity known in 
Boston and Philadelphia as “the country week” is 
carried on in New York as an enterprise of the 
Lvening Post, under the name of the “Fresh Air Fund,” 
the relief being restricted mostly to sickly children, 
who are enabled to spend a fordnight in some kindly 
farmer’s family. The work of the “Fresh Air Fund” 
for this season is not yet ended; but it has 
been reported that up to date about $6,200 had 
been contributed, and that 2,064 persons had been 
sent to the country during the summer, of whom 580 
were boys and 1,030 girls, nearly all under twelve; 
while a small number were broken-down shop-girls 
and mothers of sickly infants. For 50 of the 
beneficiaries, mostly adults, board has been paid; but 
the children were entertained without charge by goo 
families in 40 towns. The immediate benefit to the 
children, though an important item, makes but a part 
of the glorious record. A spirit of good-will has been 
awakened which must go far to sweeten the whole life 
of those who have had any part in such an unselfish 
work. <A part of the money has come from other 
children ; and the members of one Sunday-school class 
in Brooklyn have procured the addresses of several of 
the children sent out, in crder to visit and care for 
them during the winter. A very lively interest has 
been excited in the minds of the country people who 
opened their homes to the little ones, and the 
suggestion of helpfulness has reached the minds and 
hearts of many thousands more.—Christian Register. 


SOME THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


1, That fish may be scaled much easier by dipping 
into boiling water about a minute. 

2. That fish may as well be scaled, if desired, before 
packing down in salt, though in that case do not scald 
them. 

3. Salt fish are quickest and best freshened by 
soaking in sour milk. 

4. That milk which is turned or changed may be 
sweetened and rendered fit for use again by stirring in 
a little soda. 

5. That salt will curdle new milk; hence in preparing 
milk-porridge, gravies, etc., the salt should not be 
added until the dish is prepared. 

6. That fresh meat, after beginning to sour, will 
sweeten if placed out-of-doors in the cool over night. 

7. That clear boiling water will remove tea stains 
and many fruit stains. Pour the water through the 
stain, and thus prevent its spreading over the fabric. 

8. That ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other 
stains from white cloth; also from the hands. 

9. That a tablespoonful of turpentine boiled with 
your white clothes will aid the whitening process. ; 

1o, That boiled starch is much improved by the 
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addition of a little sperm, or a little salt, or both, or a 
little gum-arabic dissolved. 

11. That beeswax and salt will make your rusty flat- 
irons as clean and smooth as glass. Tie a lump of 
wax in a rag and keep it for that purpose. When the 
irons are hot, rub them first with the wax rag, then 
scour with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

12, That blue ointment and kerosene mixed im 
equal proportions, and applied to bedsteads, is am 
unfailing bed-bug remedy, and that a coat of whitewash. 
is ditto for the walls of a log house. 

13. That kerosene will soften boots or shoes which 
have been hardened by water, and render them as. 
pliable as new. 

14. That kerosene will make tin. tea-kettles as. 
bright as new. Saturate a woollen rag and rub with it. 
It will also remove stains from the clean yarnished. 
furniture. 

15. That cool rain-water and soda will remoye- 
machine grease from washable fabrics. 

Every one of these recipes is unfailing. Cut out 
this slip and place it in a book for reference.—Q. Xu. 
in Alexandria Post. 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 
IV. 
ENOUGH has‘now been said to show the reader through: 
what a trying ordeal the Unitarianism of Transylvania. 
has passed. And as might be expected, the policy of the 
Hapsburgs and their Jesuitallies has acted most injuriously 
on the church in Klausenburg. The congregations in the 
more remote -parts of the country were in some degree 
sheltered by their seclusion from persecution, and the 


machinations of the Austrian Government. But in the 
larger towns, and especially in the capital, constant 
attempts were made to frighten or seduce the weak and 
timid from allegiance to their faith. Consequently, though. 
Klausenburg remains the headquarters of the church, the 
seat of the Consistory and the principal college, and the 
residence of the bishop, Unitarianism is found in 
greatest numerical strength and vigour, not in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but in the villages of the Szekler- 
land. This district, inhabited by a remarkably gifted and 
interesting people, begins about seventy miles south-east 
of Klausenburg, and extends almost to the Moldavian 
frontier. It covers the greater part of the counties of 
Udvarhely and Csik, with some adjoiitig districts, the 
number of Szeklers being, estimated at nearly 
Of the 106 Unitarian congregations, the large majority 
are in this district, the central point of activity being at 
Kereszttr, where one of the three Unitarian gymnasia and. 
a flourishing church are situated. This explains why the 
late Synod was held, not in or near the capital, but in 
the Szeklerland, where ‘civil and religious liberty has. 
always found an asylum amongst a manly and generous 
people. The ministers, professors, and literary men, who- 
are the leaders of the Klausenburg congregation, are 
nearly all Szeklers, so that the large company which, on 
the morning of Saturday, August 23rd, left the capital for’ 
the Synod, were happy in the prospect of friendly reunions. 
and a pleasant sojourn on the banks of the Kikullé, | 

The above digression will, I hope, prepare the way for- 
a better understanding of what passed at the meetings in 
Szekely Kereszttir. Fortunately I had a couple of days to 
spare before leaving’ for the Synod, and these were turned 
to good account in getting acquainted with the Unitarian 
circle and with Klausenburg itself; and I can conscien- 
tiously say that both the people and the town delighted 
me more and more the longer I knew them, I was very i 
glad to find the aspect of affairs in the capital by no 
means discouraging. The Unitarian headquarters are in : 
Magyar-street, one of the two main thoroughfares running 
east from the great square. Here are the church and the 
college, with several houses for the Bishop, the two 
ministers, and the staff of professors. A well-equipped 
girls’ school lies a little way back, and is entered from one 
of the side streets, The architect of the church, whoever 
he was, has hardly been successful in regard to his d 
The building is in a mixed Renaissance and Byzan 
style, about sixty paces long, most commodious and sub- 
stantial, but very ill-adapted for hearing. The College is. 
a large building, with no architectural pretensions, but 
well adapted for educational purposes. On account of the 
increasing mamber of students, and the urgent want of 
more class-rooms and dormitories, it stands greatly in — 
need of extension. ; +t 

There was an unusual stir in the Unitarian quarter at 
an early hour on Saturday, August 23rd, the day before the 
opening of the Synod. A large company, including the 
consistory officials and most of the leading n mbers of 
the Klausenburg Church, set out by rail for ly 
Keresztuir, which lies about a hundred miles to the si 
east.. The railway authorities had entered into the spirit 
of the occasion,-and not only tonveyed the contingent 
cheap rate, but had provided a few extra second-c 
carriages, so that there was room enough and to spa 
The route lay for the most part through lovely scenery, the 
only dreary part being the saline district about fifteen r 
from Klausenburg. Aftergetting clear ofthis forlorn-loa 
tract, and passing Thorda at some distance on the righ 
entered the rich valley of the Maros, and follow 
southerly course to Tévis, where the lines to K 
and Karlsburg diverge. Then again, turning e 
we passed through a magnificent country to § 
one of the seven fortresses from which Tr 
receives its German name of Siebenbiirgen. 
only a few minutes to feast our eyes with 
cftaced. {kis LOAN seca joke cocoa 
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hills peaking, and girt nw walls and towers o: 

uaint and picturesque description, Indeed 

oan to be a real city, inhabited by mmonp 
Germans, but looks rather like a picture out of : 
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romance, or, it suggests the idea of a mediaeval Pompeii 
only recently unearthed. From here a short run brought 
us to the station for Szekely Keresztiir, where a surprise 
was in store for me. 

When the history of that remote station is written the 
Unitarian invasion will, no doubt, have a chapter all to 
itself. The station-master beheld, in a half bewildered 
way, his usually quiet platform crowded from end to end, 
and the large open space outside entirely filled with 
carriages, farmers’ conveyances, and Szekler hussars. 
Warm greetings were being exchanged on every side, for 
the members of the clerical and professorial staff at 
Klausenburg and Thorda found their relatives and 
friends were here in full force to receive them. The 
procession was admirably arranged, the credit of 
this, I believe, being chiefly due to Mr. Jakabhdzi 
of Simenyfalva. At its head were about forty 
Szeklers, in hussar uniform, evidently picked men, and 
splendidly mounted. Most of the carriages were drawn 
by four horses, and were given for the occasion by 
the neighbouring gentry, irrespective of religious 
belief. The first was, of course, occupied by the 
Bishop and the Lord-Lieutenant, Gabriel Daniel, who 
was to be President of the Synod. The second 
was designed for the English delegates, but for reasons 
to be given was shared by my friend, Prof. Kovacs, the 
Principal ofthe Klausenburg College. Thethird wasallotted 
to the Lord Lieutenant of an adjoining district, and Mr. 
Buzogany, a Government official from Buda Pesth. Mr. 
Gordon and I had not yet met in Hungary, having come 
by different routes, and at different times. He had been 
deciphering the epitaphs of Unitarian saints and martyrs 
in Breslau and Cracow, while I had been hunting in 
Ratisbon and elsewhere for relics of that “ Holy Roman 
Empire,” which Voltaire declared was neither floly nor 
Roman. On my arrival at Klausenburg, I found he had 
already gone, but had left the impression behind him that 
he knew the history of the Unitarian Church in Tran- 
sylvania as well or better than most of its own mem- 
bers. I had now the pleasant prospect of meeting him 
in Kereszttr, but was sorry he had not come out to 
the station to occupy the vacant seat in the sumptuous 
carriage set apart for the English delegates. As for the 
American representative, it appears that Switzerland 
proved his Capua, so that the Unitarianism of the world 
outside Hungary was perforce represented in this formid- 
able procession by one unworthy visitor from the banks of 
the Cam. Beside the church of the first Szekler village 
afine triumphal arch of thf€e spans had _ been erected, 
and here the Unitarian minister, the “elders of the people,” 
and a large crowd had gathered to receive us. The 
occupants of the first carriages having alighted, the 
minister welcomed us in a gracefully delivered speech of 
some ten or fifteen minutes, during which tirhe I surrep- 
titiqusly scanned the bronzed faces of the wondering and 
d ted multitude around me. And I must say, with all 
due respect for the memory ofa distinguished Irish orator, 
that not inthe Emerald Isle, but in Szekerland is to be 
found “the finest peasantry on earth.” I was surprised 
to see so many tall, handsome men, with such frank and 
manly faces, and women witli kind intelligent eyes and 
pleasant expression, though prematurely aged with hard 
work on the sun-burnthill-sides. A group of Szekler girls 
had dressed themselves in gala costume, with natural 
flowers in their hair, and formed a striking feature in the 
foreground of the scene. As time was precious, the 
Bishop responded for all and sundry, and then the 
minister’s wife presented him and the English delegates 
with wreaths, tastefully made with evergreens and flowers, 
and bound in Hungarian fashion with blue and scarlet 
ribbons. These classic gifts were not, of course, placed 
in antique fashion, on our heads, but were handed to us 
in a sensible nineteenth century way, to be kept as 
souvenirs of the occasion. I heartily wished that Tracy 
Turnerelli had been there, to see how nicely they manage 
these things in Transylvania. Indeed the little incident 
might perhaps have afforded him material to feather 
another arrow against the illustrious ingrate of Downing- 
street. And had he not recently announced his own 

death, a copy of this week’s /Yerald might have gladdened 
his disconsolate heart by showing him that there is at 
at least one country under the sun where a wreath is not 
considered an anachronism, and where there is no risk of 
its being scornfully refused. As for that which fell to my 
though most scrupulously cared for, it has suffered 
considerably in transit, and is now suggestive of the worn 
face of some old familiar friend. But the fact that like 
its owner it has seen better days, entitles it all the more 
to a place of honour in my sanctum, and there while it 
holds together, it will remain, to recall pleasant memories, 
and be a source of stimulus and inspiration. 

The procession again started, we drove on to Szekely 
Keresztuir en | a road lined nearly all the way with 
peasants from the neighbouring villages. And at last as 
the twilight deépened, we drew up in the broad central 

_ street of the town in front ofanother arch, somewhat loftier 
_and more elaborate than the first, I wondered what was 


i: napec next, and felt a little disposed, like Wellington 
cay Waterloo, ‘to pray for night or Gordon.’ In this 
y eas exity I saw, to my great relief, a white tie glimmer 


an oriflamme through the gloom, and hastening to 
I found my colleague looking as ifhis uppermost 
‘vey reed this the deluge.” Our greetings were 
y, but brief as those exchanged between Wellington 
icher, or ae, and Livingstone, for 
ss had to be attendéd to. The Bishop having been 
with all due ceremony, Mr. Benczédi addressed 
h ¢ tes in their mative, tongie, not only 
of a hy reception, but kindly saying 
at the Synod would be a special 
concerned. After a momentary consulta- 
rdon, he replied in English with what he has 
“a Hungarian tag at the end,” while chiefl 
the professors and parsons around, 
ech in German expressing our grateful 
honow aw dem yale to us, and 
sent on an occasion of such 
then conducted through the 
town to the house of Professor 


little to 
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Gombos, of the Kereszttir gymnasium, where a large 
comfortable room was placed at my disposal, and here 
I received the utmost kindness and attention from my 
host and his excellent wife during my stay in Keresztir. 
A. C. 


——_——~»— 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
BY THE REV. HENRY T. BASFORD., 
TWO passages in the Bible are very frequently cited, not, 
indeed, as directly stating, but as justifying the inference 
by human reason of the doctrine of the Trinity. Let us 
examine them: Matt. xxviii. 19, “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” 2 Cor. 


_xii., 14, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
_of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with 


you all.” The first verse records the words of our risen 
Lord to his disciples to go out and make converts, and 
to baptise in the name (properly, into the name) of the 
Father, and of His Son, and of the Holy Ghost. What is 
that “name?” Is it the Trinity? Where does the Bible 
ever say so? the “name” of any being is synonymous 
with the declared character of that which is named. We 
name objects to distinguish and to describe them. “Name,” 
as applied to the objects of faith is nearly equivalent to 
relation. It is the revealed character of God, and His 
Son, and His spirit which is here spoken of. Christianity 
brings this character to light, rests human faith upon it, 
and baptises the soul into the belief of it—beliefin the true 
God, and the true Christ, and the Holy Spirit of truth. 
The plain meaning of the passage is that the apostles 
were to baptise men into the truth which God had revealed 
through Jesus Christ, just as men were “baptised unto 
(literally, into) Moses (1 Cor. x., 2) by acceptance of the 
truth which God revealed through Moses. How, then, 
can men find the doctrine that Christ is a person of the 
Trinity suggested by this verse? If this method of reason- 
ing were admitted, we might argue that Moses, too, was a 
person of the Godhead. The conjunction of Christ, and 
God, and his Spirit in this verse is held to have some 
mysterious power of making them co-persons of a Trinity; 
but if this circumstance proves the existence of three 
co-equals in one, we might be led to the absurd conclusion 
that there must be at least fourteen persons in the God- 
head, because, in John xiv., 20, Jesus says, “At that day 
ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and 
Tin you.” Such is a fair illustration of the kind of argu- 
ment which has produced Trinitarianism. The other 
passage, used by Unitarians as well as Trinitarians as a 
benediction, is equally void of any assertion of co-equality. 
In fact, both verses entirely overthrew the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In the first place God is called the Father, Christ 
is called the Son, and the Spirit of God is called the Holy 
Ghost; but where do we find anything equivalent to this 
detailed statement: “In the Unity of the Godhead there 
be three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity— 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ?” 
In the second verse, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost” 
are carefully distinguished; and, after a most diligent 
search, we have been unable to find any trace of that 
wonderful rule of ecclesiastical arithmetic which proclaims, 
in unruffled serenity, “These three are one God, the same 
in substance, equal in power and glory.” The name God 
in the verse is not applied to Jesus Christ, nor to the Holy 
Spirit; and it is a most marked circumstance that the 
quality of communion is predicated of the Holy Ghost, 
showing that the Holy Spirit is not a distinct person, but 
the spiritual energy of God in communion with man 
Communion with God’s Holy Spirit in the life that now is, 
and in the life to come, is the holy and blessed intercourse 
which God vouchsafes to those who love him. The 
“Westminster Confession of Faith” cites 1 John v., 7: 
“or there are three that bear record (in heaven)—the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one;” 8th verse, “ And there are three that bear wit- 
ness in earth—the spirit, and the water, and the blood, 
and these three agree in one.” This looks rather more to 
the point; but, unfortunately, the words relied upon in 
this text are known and acknowledged by all competent 
scholars to be spurious. It will be sufficient for my pur- 
pose to quote the words of an eminent Trinitarian, Dean 
Alford. He says that the words “are omitted by all 
Greek manuscripts (till the sixteenth century), all the 
Greek Fathers, all the ancient versions, and most of the 
Latin Fathers.” So much, then, for the value of the 
“ Westminster Confession’s” proof. At the time when 
that “ Confession” was drawn up by the English Pres- 
byterian divines, there was nothing unfair in citing a text 
the spuriousness of which had not been demonstrated. 
That a Christian Church should circulate it to-day, as a 
proof-text from the Word of God, is a distinct act of bad 
faith, which nothing can excuse, and which every honest 
mind must indignantly condemn. 


Failing to find any evidence ofthe Trinity in texts, let us 
examine the evidence usually adduced to support the doc- 
trine of the existence of a “God the Son.” It will be 
admitted that “God the Son” is not a Scripture phrase; 
nevertheless we are referred to certain passages in which 
Christ is supposed to be called God. There is not a single 
instance which fairly justifies the supposition. We think no 
one better able to judge of this matter than Christ himself. 
We will therefore listen to him. “Jesus answered them— 
Is it not written in your law, I said ye are Gods? if he 
calledthem Gods, untowhom the word of Godcame, andthe 
Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, ‘Thou 
blasphemest’ because I said I am the Son of God.” 
(John x. 34-36.) That Jesus claimed to be God is 
announced by himself to be a Jewish blunder and miscon- 
ception. In opposition to this false charge, he declares 
that he can, though not God, claim without blasphemy, to 
be God’s Son. That Christ called himself God, no one 
asserts; and there are just two passages in the whole 
Gospels in which the title of God has ever been supposed 
to have been given to Christ by others. These two 

es are in the same Gospel. So that we have three 
which do not in any way suggest that the title 
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God should be given to Christ, and only two passages in 
the fourth Gospel which are taken to prove that Christ is 
God. Let us look at the first verse of the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel, which reads, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,” Here, say Trinitarians, “the Word” means Christ. 
The verse means, then, “In the beginning was Christ, and 
Christ was with God.” “With God?” This does not 
sound very Trinitarian. O but it means with the Father, 
“with God the Father.” Read on then, “And the Word 
was God.” This, then, of course must mean, if our 
interpretation of the last clause be correct, “And the 
Word, that is to say Christ, was God the Father.” This 
may be Swedenborgianism, but it is certainly not Trini- 
tarianism. The proposed interpretation of the verse 
defeats itself. But what is the real meaning of the verse? 
The term translated “Word” is, as most people know, the 
Greek word dogos, and /ogos, as all scholars assure us, has 
two meanings. It signifies both ¢hought and utterance. 
We have an English term, which is similarly applicable to 
the unspoken and the spoken acts of the mind; this word 
is intelligence; and in default of a better synonym we may 
fairly substitute this for the inadequate and in this con- 
nection almost meaningless term “word.” Then the text 
is plainand easy. The first clause teaches us that thought 
or intelligence is eternal; the second that thought or 
intelligence is with God, the last that God and thought or 
intelligence are identical. Trinitarianism fares no better 
in its next pretended proof from the lips of one who was 
the most sceptical of Christ’s disciples. I refer to the 
exclamation of -Thomas—“My Lord, and my God!” 
Now, upon the very face of it, it seems extremely improb- 
able that one who a few minutes before could not believe 
that Jesus had risen from the dead, should be so quickly 
aware of the fact that he was standing in the presence of 
a God; but it does seem highly probable that if Thomas 
and others had realised the presence of a God, we should 
have an account, which we have not, of the disciples 
hiding their faces, and sinking to the ground in the 
presence of the awful majesty of God. On the contrary, 
we have an account of a discourse which was perfectly 
natural between one who was regarded as a teacher and 
his disciples. Let us put this question to ourselves, 
regardless of preconceived notions, and ask, should we 
dare to look into the face, or, knowing ourselves to be in 
his immediate presence, should we dare to hold familiar 
conversation with the Maker of mankind? I think not. 
But what-then was the meaning of Thomas’ exclamation? 
Observe that he does not say, addressing Christ alone, 
“My Lord, my God.” Even in his amazement he dis- 
tinguishes and addresses two. “My Lord!” that is Chri-t 
whom I now behold again in the flesh, “And,” mark well 
this “And,” “And my God!” that is the Father through 
whose “mighty power” (Ephes i. 19.) “that man whom 
he hath ordained” (Acts xvii. 31.) was raised from the 
dead. I have briefly given the Scriptural arguments in 
favour of the Trinity, and I ask you to ponder them 
seriously, and see if you can find in them what theologians 
vainly endeavour to force out of them. 
— 


THE SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. . 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


ON Monday evening a public meeting was held in Lock- 
hart Hall, Aberdeen, in connection with the above 
Association. The Rev. R. B. Drummond, B.A., presided, 
and the other gentlemen on the_platform were the Rev. 
R. L. Collier, D.D., Boston; the Rev. Harold Rylett, 
Moneyrea, deputation from the Unitarian Society, Belfast; 
the Rev. Frank Walters, Glasgow ; the Rev. A. Webster, 
Glasgow ; the Rev. Henry Williamson, Dundee; the 
Rev. George T. Walters, Aberdeen; Mr. Andrew L. 
Knox, Glasgow ; and Mr. David Jobson, Dundee. The 
hall was well filled. After tea, 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, referred 
to the last meeting of the Society in Aberdeen in 1873, 
when it was presided over by a man who would have done 
honour to any cause with which he was associated, the 
late George Hope, of Fentonbarns. (Applause.) He 
expressed his pleasure at seeing so many gathered under 
the auspices of the Association, and anticipated a very 
pleasant evening. When they looked back over the half 
dozen years that had elapsed since the Association last 
met in Aberdeen, or, indeed, for a much longer period, 
as regarded denominational progress he was afraid they 
should not find much to boast of. Their churches 
throughout the country remained as they always had 
been, few and far between, and those they had, he was 
sorry to say, were not in too flourishing a condition. 
Their missionary efforts did not seem to result in bringing 
in multitudes of converts or founding new or powerful 
congregations, and like many other institutions in the 
country, they were badly in want of money. The grants 
from London had been diminished, and it looked as if 
some of the churches were on the eve of being closed. 
He hoped it would not turn out so bad, but no doubt they 
were in a critical condition at present. Were they there- 
fore to conclude that their labour was futile and in vain, 
and fold their hands in despair? Surely not, so long as 
they saw the churches around them assimilating the 
principles which they valued, so long as the world at large 
was moving on the same lines of progress as themselves, 
so long, in fact, as their failure as a denomination was 
due, as in some measure he was sure it was, to the success 
of the cause. They professed to be liberals in religior, 
they refused to be tried by any standard of faith, they 
acknowledged the authority of no Pope and of no Church, 
not even of the Bible itself except so far as its teaching 
was ratified by the inward witness in their own breasts. 
(Applause.) They believed in progress, and were willing 
to accept truth wherever it could be found, and they 
bowed to reason and conscience alone. But this spirit 
happily was not confined to themselves. It was to be 
found in all the Protestant churches more or less, as well 
as outside them all. For many years past a remarkable 
change had been going on in religious thought all the 
world over, new views of the universe and its relation to 
God, and the methods of creation and the origin and 
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history of man, not altogether consistent with those 
suggested in the Hebrew Bible and recognised in the 
Christian Scriptures, had been opened up. Further light 
had been thrown on the composition of the books of which 
the Bible was composed, showing that they.had all the 
clements of human composition, that in many instances 
they were of uncertain date and unknown authorship, and 
that their inspiration in any supernatural sense was a 
mere figment of theology. And if, amid the destruction 
of old theories, the life of Jesus still stood out in| 


unrivalled beauty, and words that would not pass 
away while the world endured were found in 
his teaching, the miraculous halo by which he/| 


appeared surrounded had begun to look to many, even 
of their more devout minds, as extremely questionable, | 
even where it had not come to be regarded asa great | 
atmospheric illusion. There could be no doubt that the ) 
tone of the orthodox pulpit had been greatly modified by | 
the influence of free thought. There were plenty who 
had pledged themselves to the Westminster Standards 
who yet paid these Standards very little respect. They | 
inthe North had their Robertson Smith—(applause)— 
who, by whatever ingenious pleas he might attempt to 
show that he had said nothing which the Confession for- 
bade, had certainly advocated views of Scripture which 
would have made the Westminster divines stand aghast— 
(hear, hear)—and in so doing had won the gratitude of all 
friends of Biblical science. (Hear, hear, and applause). 
In the South they had their David Macrea, protesting in 
the teeth of the Standards — (applause) —against the 
horrible doctrine of everlasting punishment, and bravely 
submitting to the only martyrdom possible in these days— 
that of being driven from his Church—rather than palter 
with his conscience or evade the consequences of his 
heresy by compromising. (Applause.) There had been 
even a talk of altering the Standards, of modifying the 
terms of subscription, and of setting up new Standards in 
place of the old; and one church had gone so far as to 
pass a Declaratory Act, declaring that a great many things 
were true and consistent with the Standards of the Church 
which nobody ever found there before, and which were in 
reality in direct opposition to them. These things being 
so, surely they had every reason to take courage, and to 
feel that their labour had not been in vain. The liberal 
movement in religion was not confined to their small com- 
munion. They rejoiced to know that there were many 
who, though they did not take the name, were still 
co-operating with them to the same great ends, many with 
whom they could sympathise, and to whom they could 
wish success. It was of importance that the fact that they 
were religious Liberals should be kept constantly before 
the eyes of the general public. What was Liberalism ? 
Liberalism was the opposite of dogmatism. Liberalism 
meant that they were at liberty to hold their own opinions, 
and also that others were to have the same liberty to hold 
theirs. Having turned dogmatism out of the door, let 
them take care that it did not get in at the window. 
There were those on the other side of the border who 
would like to set up a Unitarian Creed, who would fain 
draw the line between orthodoxy and unbelief where they 
themselves had stood still. He hoped that this would not 
result in separation, for that would tend to sectarianise 
both parties, and thus be the death-blow of Liberalism. 
They were not strong enough to bear dividing. (Hear, 
hear.) They might have differences of opinion on various 
points, but they were working for the same great ends, 
religious truth and religious freedom, and it was only by 
their union that they could prove to the world the possi- 
bility of showing it the reality of a truly free and unsec- 
tarian Church. (Applause.) 


Mr. WALTERS, Aberdeen, proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Collier for his sermons on the previous day; and the 
motion having been carried with acclamation, 

Dr, COLLIER replied at considerable length, and in the 
course of his remarks spoke humorously of the hard- 
headed quality attributed to Scotchmen. * His mother, he 
said, was a true blue Scotch Presbyterian, who. thought 
that her Bible was got up in English in heaven and let 
down somehow, and her faith was so implicit that she 
never questioned even the binding. (Laughter.) He 
learned the Shorter Catechism, and he forgot it. It was 
a most intolerable bore} when he was learning it, and it 
was the lifting off of a great despondency from his mind 
when he forgot it. He then went on to speak of the 
objects of the denomination, and said its mission was not 
to give prominence to metaphysical or intellectual 
dogmatism, but to promote morality and love towards 
God and man. It was not simply by taking it for granted 
that Professor Smith did not believe in the old-fashioned 
plenary inspiration of the Scripture, or that Mr. Macrae 
did not believe in eternal torment, and that all the rest of 
the world did not believe in plenary inspiration and eternal 
torment and collateral doctrines, that their work as a 
Christian body was done. That was only about one-tenth 
part of the work to which the Church had been pledged. 
[t was not making any great matter to the morality of 
Aberdeen if Professor Smith did not believe in the plenary 
inspiration of Scripture. The existence of two of their 
churches and the work of two of their ministers stood for 
ten times as much as any dogma preached in their pulpit 
from Sunday to Sunday. (Applause.) He claimed that 
rofessor Smith and Mr. Macrae belonged to them; and 
if they were as loyal as be believed, in loyalty they would 
be among them, not where they were. (Loud applause.) 
[t was all very well to talk about liberal orthodox people; 
he did not know what that meant; but he knew that tu 
fence themselves about with ecclesiastical technicalities, 
and stay where it was popular and fashionable, was not 
like the Master and not like Paul. Let them bear the 
stigma and the blame, and come and help the struggling 
Unitarian Church. If they believed] as that Church did, 
in the name of God and of eternal truth, let them come 
and stand by her, That was his theory of loyalty. | 
(Applause.) He did not know exactly what inspiration 
was, but there was something about the Bible that made 
his soul bow before it, and he did not thinkthat was the | 
spirit of inspiration which seemed to prevail in some | 
quarters, In conclusion, he said: he had been taught out | 


of the Westminister Catechism that God was a devil, 
eternity a vengeance, that the most cruel scheme that ever 
man could conceive had been devised by God himself; 
and when these horrible nightmares were lifted from his 
heart, heaven was a new Jerusalem, and life was made 
purer and brighter. The work of the Unitarian Church 
was to dispel these dark superstitions, and to diffuse a 
hopeful and glorious Christianity. (Applause.) 

The other speakers were Mr. Rylett, Mr. F. Walters, 


Glasgow; Mr. A. Webster, Glasgow; Mr. H. Williamson, | 
| Dundee; Mr. A. L. Knox, Glasgow; and Mr. Bennett, | 


Paisley. All the speakers referred more or less directly 
to the spirit of liberality which was manifesting. itself in 
the Churches, especially with reference to Scriptural 
inquiry, and Mr, Bennett remarked that the God-dis- 
honouring irreligious doctrine of eternal damnation had 
received a shock from which it would probably never 
recover, in Scotland at least. 

During the evening songs were given by various 
gentlemen, Mr. Wood presiding at the piano. 
thanks to the chairman and to the singers closed the 
proceedings, 


IPSWICH : RE-COPENING OF THE CHAPEL. 


On Tuesday, the 21st inst., the Old Unitarian Chapel was 
re-operied for public worship by the Rev. John Page Hopps. 
The cause has been under the incubus of financial difficulties for 
some time, and without the services of a regular minister since 
June of last year. With the generous lay help, however, of Mr. 
Robinson, of Newmarket, the interval has been bridged over, 
and a grant from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
has enabled the congregation to secure the services of the Rev, 
F. B. Broadrick, of Lye, who has accepted their unanimous 
invitation, and will commence his ministry upon the first Sunday 
in December. The chapel, which is the oldest in the town, 
having first been opened for public worship in the year 1700, 
has been closed during the past six weeks for complete renovation 
and repair. It was the first erected in Ipswich by. Protestant 
Dissenters. As early as 1672, a number of serious Christians, 
who had met before for worship, invited the Rev. Owen Stockton, 
one of the ejected divines of 1662, to be their minister. He 
died in 1680 and was succeeded by the Rev. John Fairfax, 
another of the ejected ministers ; and on the 25th April, 1700, 
the old chapel in St. Nicholas was opened by him. — During his 
pastorate a section of the congregation became dissatisfied with 
the Socinian views getting dominant in the congregation, and 
seceded, meeting at first in the Green-yard, and some 20 years 
afterwards building old Tacket-street Chapel, taking old St. 
Nicholas as the model. The restoration of the old chapel has 
brought to light, amongst other things, the beauties of the carved 
pulpit—approached by a flight of stairs carved in oak, whilst the 


pulpit panels are diamonded with forty-five different kinds of 


wood, This quaint old edifice, built in the Queen Anne style, 
presented on Tuesday evening last a most attractive appearance. 
A congregation of some five or six hundred—the local paper says 
a thousand—gathered to meet Mr. Hopps on Tuesday evening, 
and those present in the handsome old place looked upon a 
cheering scene as the preacher gave out the very appropriate 
opening lines of the first hynn— 

We love the venerable house 

Our fathers built to God. 
The subject of the discourse was, ‘‘God our Exceeding Joy.” 
Mr. Hopps referred to the present days, which for the religious 
world were full of much anxiety and conflict. He bade his 
hearers regard this as but one stage in a beautiful religious 
development. He exhorted them to trust in a beneficent and 
loving God, and in homely and searching language adduced 
the simile of the earthly relationship of the parent to the child, 
which demanded no atonement and: looked with eyes of love and 
compassion upon the sinning one. He painted the true religion, 
which was beginning to declare itself as a searching after truth 
and righteousness, a joyous communion with God, He was 
listened to with marked attention throughout. Among the con- 
gregation were several dissenting ministers of the town, and 
those present might be said to constitute a representative assembly 
of the various orthodox congregations. Mr. Hopps’ discourse 
will -have done more to make Unitarianism known and appre- 
ciated in Ipswich than could have been accomplished by any 
other measures. Liberal Christianity has many undeclared 
sympathisers in most of the places of worship in the town. Mr, 
Hopps was peculiarly fortunate in the choice of his subject, and 
the cheerful aspect of religion which he presented came asa 
welcome revelation to many who find themselves out of sympathy 
with orthodoxy, yet cannot look hopefully to the acceptance of a 
broader faith, 


AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY OF GENERAL 
BAPTISTS. 


On Wednesday evening, October 22nd, the Autumnal Conference 
of the General Baptists of the Billingshurst District was com- 
menced with a special religious and devotional service in the old 
historic ‘and picturesquely situated chapel. On Thursday 
afternoon, friends—lay and ministerial—came from London, 
Horsham, Portsmouth, and various other parts to attend the 
service, and it was one of the largest assemblies of the kind held 
at Billingshurst for many years past. The chapel was decorated 
with flowers. 

The sermon in the afternoon was preached before a full 
congregation by the Rey. J. Ellis, of Portsmouth, from the text 
in Romans—‘‘We are all debtors.” He said: We are all 
debtors to the ploughmen, the herdsmen, the artist, and to the 
Indian, black though he be. They can all teach us something, 
and give us something. We all have special gifts of some sort 
or other: and of such we are debtors and must give an account, 
We, as general Baptists, are and have been favoured with the 
society of some of the greatest of all reformers and teachers. 
Our Christian fold is bound up with the names of the greatest 
scholars, the greatest friends of civil and religious liberty. What 
memories this quaint old chapel recalls!| The preacher here 
gave a long list of Sussex Baptists, and their connection with 
the cause in the Billingshurst District. After dwelling at some 
length on the present political situation, and the duty of them- 
selves as Baptists in relation thereto, the rey, gentleman 
concluded an eloquent sermon by an earnest appeal to the 
spiritual sympathies of his hearers. ; 

The tea was served in the large Market Hall, which was 
crowded, The evening meeting was presided oyer by the Rey. 
R. Blackburn, and there were present the Revs. T. W. Briggs, 

. Ellis, J. Martin, H. Solly, J. Brinkw: _J. Howard, 
Harvey Smith, T, W. Scott, A. Rushton, The la’ 

the Baptists of the district were also largely represented on the 
occasion. The audience in the evening was exceptionally large. 
+The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by congratulating t 
Baptists of Billingshurst upon the largeness of the gathering. 


A vote of 


Oct. 31, 1879 


He would not take up time, but at once call upon the Rey, Mr. 
Howard, of Long Sutton, Lincolnshire.—Mr. Howarp said he 

was pleased with Billingshurst and the proceedings of that day. 
They must not stand still. They could not do so even on a 
bicycle, unless they wanted to fall (Laughter), They must all 
strive for progress and spiritual culture (Cheers.)—The Rey, A, 
RusHTON said he had come from the cold of the north ‘to 
Billingshurst, and he was pleased with the spirit of geniality 
among them that day. (Cheers.)—The Rev. HARVEY SMITH 
and the Rev. H. Soity, of London, also addressed the meeting. 
—The Rev. T. W. Briccs, of Dover, said he had prepared a | 
“paper” on some of the ‘‘Characteristics of the Age,” but he 
should put his paper into a tub for future use. (Laughter.) He 

had just been through a Lunatic Asylum—(laughter)—and he 
found that many of the patients were there through des 

in religion, They did not want a religion of despair. (Cheers.) 
Let them take a livelier and more hopeful view of things. (Cheers.) 
Sir Edwin Watkin told the speaker that there was something the 
matter with the sun. (Laughter.) People must not blame the 

sun for everything. It had no boils—as some say—on its face. 
(Laughter.) Let them have a more living and hopeful faith. 
They wanted more faith in Christ. (Cheers.) 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rey,. John 
Martin, one of the oldest ministers in the General Baptists,— 
The Rev. J. BRINKWoRTH and others speakers followed, and — 
the enthusiastic meeting closed at a late hour, with thanks to the 
President and all who had contributed to the success of the 
proceedings. 


‘NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


ABERDEEN.—The Literary and Debating Society opened its 
winter session on Tuesday, October 21st. The Rey. Harold 
Rylett, of Moneyrea, Belfast, gave a lecture on “* Joseph 
Mazzini.” There was a large and appreciative audience, “The 
President of the Society, the Rev. George T. Walters, called 
Mr, Alexander Farquharson, to move the vote thanks, Mr. 
Manson seconded, and Rey. A. Webster, of Glasgow, and James 
Shepherd, Esq., supported the motion, which was carried by 


acclamation, 
BoLton: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Sunday the 
J. Page 


annual schools sermons were preached by the Rey. 
Hopps, to good congregations, when the collections amounted to 

£20. 15s. 9d. In the afternoon the sacred song “Elijah” was 
given, Mr. Jas. Grundy, giving the readings. “ J 

BELFAsT.—At the usual meeting of the Ree 
Mutual Improvement Association, on Monday ev last, 

Rev. Harold Rylett lectured on the ‘‘ Election of 
tives.” After condemning our present system and poi out 
that the system of electoral districts would not mit gr, 
by which we at te suffer, the lecturer p 

are’s system of ‘‘ Personal Representation,” 
as the most perfect that was practically possible. An animated 
discussion followed in which the Rev. J. Cooper, Vere 
Foster, Mr. Thos. McClelland, the Rev. J. 5 #4 ight, Me. EB. om 
G. David, Mr. Roche, Mr. Thomas Ranken, and the Re J.C. | 
Street, who presided, took part. 

BELFAST.—The cause at Hopeton-street continues in ¢ 
prosperous condition, considering the many serious dr. 
from which it suffers in this period of depression. Seve: 
cations have lately been given of the desire of the cong 
to organise themselves for more effective work, and 


to encouraging the growth of this spirit, and also to str 
the congregation, a course of Sunday evening lectures h: 


a 


arranged for the month of November, in which the Revs. D, 
Thompson, H. Rylett, and J. Cooper are announced to take 
part. This course is to be followed by another if the matter 
sufficiently promising. ¥ 1 
BLACKLEY.—The annual thanksgiving and flower services -@ 
were held here on Sunday, the 19th inst. The chapel was very 
prettily decorated, fruit and corn being brought to t oth to 1 
meet the difficulty of obtaining flowers this year. Two excellent | 
discourses were preached, that of the evening bei reported in - 
the local paper under the title of ‘The Philosophy of Pg 
Harvest.” The text was from Joel i., 2—“ The hareeal t 
field is perished.” Mr. Turland’s address in the afternoon, to 
an overflowing congregation, was very appropriate, and was 
much enjoyed, while the flower pieces nicely given by the little 
ones added novelty and interest to the service. offertory 
for the day was over £10. : ' 
BIRMINGHAM : LAWRENCE-STREET.—The annual 


une ih 


with 


several 
and glees were sung by the choir under the eadership 
Shelley. Mr. Pickin presided at the organ. A ‘ 
violin and violincello was also given by Mr. Russell am aster 
James Russell. A most successful and pleasant meeting w 

concluded with the usual vote of thanks to the rman, the 
singing of the evening hymn, and the benediction.” te 


Peete 


course will be equally successful. The writer of th > par rrapl 


uite agrees with the Unitarian Herald that evening lectures e 
the best means of spreading liberal theological Ss, a 
perhaps they are the only ones that our smaller gi “ 
can pt. ad pe 


CHESTER: MATTHEW HENRy’s CuareL.—Th 


’ 
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a interesting sketch of the rise and progress of his now 

ourishing congregation, Whilst acknowledging that others 
were quite as and Christian as themselves, they preferred 
however to take no special denominational name. The musical 
part of the programme was divided into two parts—the first 
containing selections from the Creation, and the second from 
Judas Maccabeus, A most pleasant evening was brought toa 
close by the hymn, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Dupiey.—The annual collection last Sunday at the Old 
Meeting House for the Guest Hospital and the Dudley Dispensary, 
being Hospital Sunday here, amounted to £22. 12s. 9d. This, 

»considering the large sum of money raised during the last few 
months by the congregation for chapel improvements, is very 
gratifying. 

DunpEE.=Dr. Collier, having to preach in Aberdeen on the 
following Sunday, very kindly consented to visit Dundee. 
Thursday, 16th inst. was the local “ fast-day.” A forenoon 
service was held, and Dr. Collier delivered a discourse upon 
** Worldliness and Other-Worldliness.” In the evening a social 
meeting took place which was very largely attended. Addresses 
were given by Dr. Collier and others. On Friday evening he 
lectured in the church, after devotional exercise, upon ‘ Here- 
after and Elsewhere.” At the request of several friends” he 
consented to re-visit Dundee on his return journey, and on 
Tuesday evening he delivered a most interesting and entertaining 
lecture upon ‘*The Personality of a Poet, or the Genius of 
Goldsmith.” An expression of thanks was moved by Mr. David 
Jobson, seconded by the minister, and most enthusiastically 
approved by the audience. 

EDINBURGH.—The Rey. R. B. Drummond, B.A., has 
delivered evening lectures on ‘‘ Our Position and Principles,” 
and ‘The Doctrine of Everlasting Punishment—is it true ?” 
A course of lectures is announced on ‘‘ Comparative Religion.” 
On October 19th, the morning service was conducted by the 
Rey. Harold Rylett, of Moneyrea, Belfast, 

GLascow.—The first of the winter series of social evenings in 
connection with St. Vincent-street congregation was held on 
Wednesday evening week at the Trades’ Hall. The evening 
was spent in a most interesting manner, music—vocal and 
instrumental, and dancing being included in the programme. 
The attendance was very large. The Revs. Dr. R. L. Collierand 
Harold Rylett addressed the meeting, upon the-call of the chair- 
man, the Rey. F. W. Walters. The chairman took the oppor- 
tunity also of conveying to the Rey. Wm. Bennett, of Paisley, 
the good wishes of the Glasgow friends upon his removal to 
England, and Mr. Bennett, who was very warmly received, 
suitably responded. 

KgNDAL.—On Thursday night a conversazione of the members 
and friends of the Market Place Book Club, was held in the 
large room of the Mechanics’ Institute, kindly lent for the 
purpose. The gathering was in a measure private, and the 
admission was by invitation cards. There was a good attendance, 
about 120 members and friends being present. The room was 
set out with tables beautifully decorated with flowers and plants, 
which were due to the kindness of Mr. Meldrum. Mr. Severs 
contributed much to the evening’s entertainment by exhibiting his 

, and other friends lent books, games of various 
jesus. pictures, and anelectric machine. The programme 
i ed several musical performances. The Rey. J. Macdonald 
occupied the post of chairman: and everything passed uff in a 

ighly satisfactory manner. Some eighteen months ago the 
Rev. are Macdonald organised this book society in connection 
with adios. alae which now numbers forty members, and 
is doing excellent work in the way of making more generally 
known our best literature, and in building up reading habits. 
The society, however, is not confined to the congregation, and 
it is pleasing to say that among its members there are Wesleyan 
Methodists, Churchmen, and Congregationalists. 

LypcatE Bazaar.—In the absence of Mr. Joseph Lupton, 
the bazaar was opened on Wednesday, 22nd inst. by Dr. More- 
house, and the attendance was good both on that day and the 
Saturday following. The room was frequently crowded, not 
only by members of our own conyregation, but by friends 
belonging to all the congregations in the neighbourhood. The 
entire proceeds, including subscriptions, amount to nearly £90. 
On the whole the result has exceeded our expectations, and will 
rae us to carry out the objects for which the bazaar has been 
hel ' 

MossLrEy.—The annual tea am and soirée of the Band of 
Hope in connection with the Sunday school, was held in the 
schoolroom on Saturday last, when over 450 sat down to tea. 
At the meeting about a people were present. The Rev. J. G. 
Slater presided, and there were also on the platform a choir of 
I 3 Mr. J. D. Hayes, of Manchester, and Mr. Fred 

of Huddersfield. Miss. A. E. Robinson presided at the 

o. The Chairman addressed them on the good to be derived 

Bands of Hope, and stated that the Band of Hope had 

added 63 members during the year, and that the total number of 

members at present was over 190. Addresses were delivered by 

Messrs Hayes and Sykes, and the proceedings all through were 
of a very pleasant and enjoyable character. 

MANCHESTER; STRANGEWAYS MuTuAL IMPROVEMENT 

y.—At the meeting of the above Society, held on Wed- 

“ne €é October 22nd, an interesting lecture was de- 
vered by the Rev. A. B.Camm, entitled, ‘Three Years Life 
on a Tableland in the Tropics.” The lecture, which was 
to with interest by upwards of 90 persons, was an 
account of Mr, Camm’s own life and experience during his stay 
in Central America. At the close ofthe meeting, and on the 
motion of Mr. Rodgers, seconded by Mr. Hough, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Camm for his kindness in coming 


: Regcavtce—Two excellent sermons were preached on 

October 19th, by the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., of 

and colleetions were made op behalf of the chapel 
— realised exceeded expectations considering 

rade in the Rosendale Valley. 

uTH.—On Thursday the Rev. Wm. Sharman delivered 
m “Darwinism” in the Athenzeum; Mr. J. Brooking 
ident of the i in the chair. The theory 

nas 


wy 


year 40 medals were given to as many scholars. Of these presently as they understand, bring them to read the Holy 


scholars one had received the medal for five years in succession ; 
four for four years, eight for three years, eight for two years, and 
nineteen for one year. With the medal, a handsome certificate, 
given by the minister, was presented. In addition, nine scholars 
received ceitificates, not having quite made the regular number 
of attendances. Of these one, absent twice only, had received a 
certificate for four years in succession, one for three years, two 
for two years, and five for one year. The greatest number of 
absences allowed for this distinction was three. One little girl; 
Annette Baker, lost her medal by being sick on the last half day 
of the school year, having for some days bravely struggled 
against suppressed scarlet fever, Several other scholars lost the 
medal through enforced absence by sickness more or less pro- 
longed. One blind boy was.among the recipients of the sive 
An interesting-feature was, that the medal, in some instances, 
was gained by as many as three in one family. The distribution 
was witnessed by a more than ordinary number of friends and 
parents. 


STALYBRIDGE.—The annual sermons on behalf of the large 
and flourishing Sunday school connected with the Unitarian 
Church were preached on Sunday last to crowded congregations 
by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool. The hymns 
and anthems selected for the occasion were sung with impressive 
effect by the choir and the scholars. The collections and dona- 
tions amounted to £48. 3s. 244d. 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—On Friday afternoon, August 29th, 
a bazaar was opened in the new Unitarian Church, for the 
purpose of raising funds to aid in the completion of the new 
building. The interior of the edifice was gracefully decorated 
with flags, kindly lent for the purpose by Captain Neitenstein, of 
the Vernon, and a prominent feature on entering the church was 
the word ‘‘welcome” ingeniously represented by means of leaves, 
the work of Miss Annie Brownlow. There was a stall composed 
wholly of plants. The aspect of the whole gave a very pleasant 
impression. The following are the names of the ladies who had 
stalls:—Mrs. J. H. Smith, Mrs. Lowdon, and Miss Freeman, 
Nos. 1 and 2 stalls; Mrs. a Beckett, Mrs. Turner, and Miss 
a Beckett, Nos. 3 and 4 stalls; Mrs. C. Pearce, Mrs. W. Shaw, 
Mrs. Bone, Nos. § and 6 stalls. The refreshment stall was pre- 
sided over by Miss Pearce, Miss Bone, and Miss Jessie Pearce. 
There was a very fair attendance, both during the afternoon and 
evening, notwithstanding the inclement weather and counter 
attractions. 

Swinton.—On Tuesday last, the first of the series of enter- 
tdinments was given, and consisted of the acting of the drama 
(chosen from the selection of the Rey. P. M. Higginson, M.A.), 
The Chimney Corner, and the farce A Quiet Family. Solos, 
duets, and glees were also sung. A very pleasant and enjoyable 
evening was spent, the members of the young dramatic society 
being much encouraged by the frequent rounds of applause which 
greeted their efforts. A week evening class, called the ‘‘ Hive 
of Industry,” has also been formed, where the minister intends 
to read instructive and amusing passages from standard authors, 
whilst the members are engaged in making useful articles for a 
Christmas tree and sale of work. Model lessons and lectures on 
the laws of health will occasionally be given, 

STAND.—At a meeting held last Sunday, a generous offer was 
considered of R. N. Philips, Esq, M.P., to expend £150 
upon the chapel organ, on condition that the congregation raise 

80, to replace money borrowed from the chapel funds, to clear 
off debts incurred in enlarging the burial-ground. Mr. Philips’ 
offer was gratefully accepted, and a committee was appointed to 
raise the required sum. 

SoutH SHIELDS.—The second harvest festival was held on 
Sunday last in Unity Church, when special sermons were 
preached by the Rev. R. Cowley Smith. “The text for the 
evening, Gen. viii., 22, being written upon a scarlet banner, 
88 feet long, in letters formed with grains of Indian corn, 
oats, and barley. The chapel was profusely adorned. A fringe, 
composed of Turkey-red, with ears of corn sewn on, hung from 
the banners and other parts of the church. In the afternoon a 
special children’s service was held, about 100 children and 
teachers, with a few friends, being present. An anthem was 
sung at each service by the cholr, under Mr. C. M. Palmer. A 
eon number of strangers were present, especially in the evening, 
On Monday evening Mr. Smith delivered a lecture on ‘* The 
Homes of England, Ireland, and Scotland.” J. Howden, Esq., 
presided. A large audience, composed of a good many strangers, 
assembled, During thecourse of the lecture the songs—‘* The 
Old Arm Chair,” ‘‘ Willie we have missed you,” and ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home,” were sung by Mrs. R. Cowley Smith and Mrs. 
Thomas Smith, while at the commencement and the close selec- 
tions were played by members of Mr. C, Palmer’s band. Mr. 
Tait, organist of St. Mary’s Church, also kindly presided at the 
harmonium, At the close Mr. Downey, in supporting a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, referred to the fact that some time ago he 
had the privilege of sitting in the very ‘‘ Old Arm Chair ”- from 
which Eliza Cooke wrote the song. The fruit and flowers, 
together with the offertory of Sunday, were sent to the hospital, 
while on Monday evening the collection was for the church fund. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 


Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage they 


wish us to notice. 


The writer of every letter must ap 
for publication. No letter should be more than half a column. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


To the Editors.—In the current discussions of education I 
have somewhere seen quoted as of interest an early, or the 
earliest, advocate of compulsory education. Who this was, or 
where, I cannot recall. Perhaps the following may have its 
bearing and interest on the discussions relating to the removal 
(will it be the last shift ?) of Manchester New College :— 

**T conceive it meet, that the civil power, or chief magistrate 
should take care of the education of youth, as one of the greatest 
works that concerns them, and worthiest things they can do in 
the world; inasmuch as what the youth now is, the whole 
commonwealth will shortly be. ; 

‘*To this end it is meet that schools (if wanting) be erected 

the whole nation, and that not only in cities and great 
towns, but also (as much as may be) in all lesser villages; and 
that the authority of the nation take great care, that Godly men 
especially, have the charge of t schools; and also that no 
women be permitted to teach little children in villages, but such 
as are most sober and grave; and that the magistrate afford to 
this work all suitable encouragement and assistance. s 
That in such schools they first teach them to read their 
native tongues, which [they] speak without teaching; and then 


: x e 
- 


| them afterwards. 


nd his name and address, not necessarily 


Scriptures, which though for the present they understand not, 
yet they may (through the blessing of God) come to understand 
[Bf Swedenborg, A. C., n. 8, 561, &e.] 
“*That in cities and great towns, where are the greater schools, 
- . . they teach them also the Latin and Greek tongues, and 
the Hebrew also, which is the easiest of them all, and ought to 
be in great account with us, that heathen authors be 
carefully avoided. it were far better to want their 
language, than to be possessed by their wickedness. And what 
should Christian youth have to do with heathenish poets? who 
were for the most part the devil’s prophets, and delivered forth 


their writings in his spirit,” &c. Then follow recommendations 
to teach the ‘‘ liberal arts, mathematics, geometry, logic, which, 
as it is in divinity Gladius Deaboli, the devil's sword, so in 


humane things it may be ef good use, if reason manage the art 
of reason.” 


** But why these universities or colleges should be only at Cam- 


bridge and Oxford I know no reason. Nay, if humane learning 
be so necessary to the knowledge and teaching of the Scriptures 
as the universities pretend, they are surely without love to thei: 


brethren who would have the studies thus confined to these 
places, and do swear men to read and teach them nowhere else. 
Certainly it is most manifest that these men love their most 
private gain more than the common good of the people. But 
now, seeing by the hand of God a kingdom is turned into a com- 
monwealth, and tyranny into freedom, we judge it most prejudi- 
cial to the common good of the Commonwealth that these two 
universities should make a monopoly of humane learning to 
themselves, especially (as it is said) seeing, they say, nobody can 
well understand or teach the Scriptures without it; and so, b 
reason of this their incroachment against the rule of love, throug 
the former grants of Popes and Kings, all men should be neces- 
sitated to send their children hither from all parts of the nation, 
some scores or hundreds of miles, for liberal education, to the 
great trouble and charge of parents. Especially this considered, 
that the universities usually have been places of great licentious- 
ness and profaneness, whereby it often comes to pass that parents 
send their children far from them young and hopeful, have, for all 
their care and cost, after several years, received them back again 
with their tongues and arts, prone, profane, wicked, and incor- 
rigible wretches, ¢ 

‘* Wherefore, doubtless it would be more suitable to the Com- 
monwealth (if we become as in deed, and not in word only), and 
more advantageous to the good of all people, to have universities 
and colleges, one at least, in every town or city in the nation, as 
in London, York, Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, and the like, and 
for the State to allow to these colleges an honest and competent 


Maintenance for some godly and learned men to teach the tongues 


and arts under a due reformation. And this the State may the 
better do (by provision out of every county or otherwise), seeing 
then there will be no need of endowment of scholarships, in as 
much as the people having colleges in their own cities, near their 
own houses, may maintain their children at home whilst they 
learn in the schools, which would be indeed the greatest advan- 
tage to learning thal can be thought of,” &c. Zhe Trial of the 
Spirits, by William Dell, Master of Convil and Caius College, in 
Cambridgeshire. Printed in the year 1666; reprinted 1709. 
J. DE MAINE. 


NEW HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


To the £ditors.—Sympathising with the suggestion of your 
contributor ‘* Friend of Song” in to-day’s issue, I send youa 
hymn written to the tune “ Aurelia,” 320 appendix, Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, which I have often sung in my household. 
The words in the book are not at all squaring with the thoughts 
I wish my young ones to imbibe. 

If the specimen is worth the acceptance of the friend who is 
anxious to see the good tunes utilised with suitable words for our 
young ones, he is quite welcome to it, though I do not seek ox 
covet any money prize.—Yours truly, C. J. WaTTs. 

Edmonton, 24th October, 1879. 


Our common human nature 
By God is sanctified, 

Since Jesus well hath shown us 
How best ‘tis dignified ; 

By self-forgetful labour, 
And kindness to our kind, 

To learn who is “ my neighbour,” 
And show a liberal mind. 


One blood flows in all nations, 
Of whatsoever clime, 

And ’mid the wide creations 
Of divers thoughts and time, 

Men ever have been asking, 
With hands uplift in prayer, 

For light and holy guidance, 
Under one Father’s care. 


And since our Brother Jesus 
Hath taught us how to be, 

Dear Children of that Father 
In one lnege family, 

Oh, may we learn the lesson 
Which life will ever teach, 

Amid its joys and trials, - 
That all must live for each. 

That nothing should be aimless 
Amid this worldly strife, 

But ever pointing to’ards the way 

* By which to make our life 

A true and noble tribute, 
A prelude to that song, 

We all may yet contribute 


In the brighter world to come. ah 


To the Editors.—I think the idea of your correspondent ‘A 
Friend of Song” is a good one, as my mind has run in the same 
thought for some time. The ordinary hymns are, to my mind, 
unsuitable for children in many respects, but chiefly in their 
theology, as we all know that erroneous theological ideas 
ingrafted on the mind in early age are difficult to obliterate in 
riper years. 

I should be happy to assist your correspondent in his enter- 

rise, but I fear from the peoek of hymns he quotes that Jesus 
is to be not only the subject of praise, but also the object of 
adoration and praise. In the hymns he proposes, ¢. g., ‘‘Saviour, 
blessed Saviour, listen while we sing,” &c. Now, is Jesus, in 
the New Testament, ever made the object and subject of praise, 
or set forth as in this hymn, as the object to whom prayer should’ 
be addressed? 

This is too much so in hymnology. Jesus, in the generality 
of hymns, is made both the odject and sudject of prayer, while the 
Father is completely ignored. ae 

Is it right for children to be encouraged to pray and sing in 
this strain? It is almost as ey as our Episcopalian 
brethren, who cry—‘‘ God, the Son, have mercy upon us.’ ; 

With my own children I’am very careful not to lead their 
minds in this current, but to instruct them to offer prayer ancl 
praise alone to God, as the sole object of divine worship, 

But perhaps I may have misunderstood your correspondent. 
25th foo oy ADELPHOS. 


382 
COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK : Lonosicut Mecuanics’ Instirterion.— 
On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev, Wm. Mitchcll 


will preach. Offertory. 
DENTON.—On Saturday, Induction of the Rev. 
Lawrence Scott, in which the Revs. William Gaskell, 
M.A., Jas. Drummond, B.A., H. E. Dowson, B.A 


. ” 
and R. A. Armstrong, B.A., will take part. 


LONDON: Sramrorp-streer.—On Sunday, Anni- 
versary Services; in the morning, Rey. J. Black, M.A., 
will preach. 

LONDON : Srratrorp.—Induction Services, on Sun- 
day. Preachers: At 11 0, Rev. Robert Spears; at 
6 30, Rev, James Black, M.A. O 
Social Meeting, 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday morn- 
ing at 10 30, sermon for young people. 

MANCH EST : Upper Brook-streevr. 
at 10 45, the Rev. Silas Farrington will I 


evening, vesper service. 

SG TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH. 

The Rey. J. T. MARRI 

next. Inthe morning, 

Much Honey.’ 


—On Sunday, 
sreath. In the 


OTT will preach on Sunday 
Sermon for Young People, ‘‘ ‘loo 
All seats free. Offertory. 


ONGSIGHT MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTE.—On Sunday, November and, the Rey. 
WM. MITCHELL, on “Salvation” and “ Funda- 


mental Agreements of Christian Churches,” at 10 45 
and 6 30. 


U PRER BROOK STREET FREE 


CHURCH.—There will be a MUSICAL VES- 
PER SERVICE of Penitential Thanks iving in this 
church next Sunday evening, at 6 30. The subject of 
the sermon at the morning service, 10 45, is ‘“ Secular 
and Religious,” All seats free, and collections at both 
services, 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


INDUCTION SERVICES 


AT 
WEST HAM LANE CHAPEL, STRATFORD, 
OF 
The Ray. J. E. STEAD. 


On Sunpay Next, 2nd November, 
The Rev, R. SPEARS 
Will Preach at Eleven o'clock in the Morning, and 
The Rey. JAMES BLACK, M.A., 
(Missio! 


nary Tutor of the Home Missionary Board, 
Manchester), 


Will Preach at Half-past Six o'clock in the Evening. 


On Monpvay Eventnc, 3rd November, 
These Services will be continued by 
A TEA AND SOCIAL MEETING, 
At Six o'clock. 
Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven. 
Addresses will be delivered by several Ministers and 
en. 
Tickets for Tea, Sitar each, may be obtained of 
any Member of the London District Committee ; at the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association's Rooms, 37, 


Norfolk-street, Strand ; and at West Ham Lane Chapel, 
Stratford. 

Tram Cars leave Aldgate every five minutes for Strat- 
ford, Visitors from North London can book to Stratford 


e a ation, and change at Victoria Park, 
BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 


On Tvespay EvENtNG, Noy. 4th, 1879, 
The Rev. WILTIAM BINNS, of Birkenherd, 
Epis Will deliver a Lecture on 
“THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN RELATION 
TO RELIGIOUS PROGRESS.” 
In the Memorial Hall, Albert Square. 
Discussion to follow on the Topic. 


Chair to be taken at Seven o’clock by the Rev. WM. 
GASKELL, M.A. 


Tea will be provided from 6 to 7, ata charge of Six- 
pence each. 


Your attendance is respectfully requested, 
JOHN MOORE, Hon. Sec. 


Swinton, Manchester. 


Jc NUTSFORD : EROOK - STREET 
E 


CHA 5 
The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMON will be preached 
on Sunday Afternoon, November gth, by the Rev. F. H. 


JONES, B.A., of Oldham. Service to commence at 
“Lhree o'clock. 


U NITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
BURY.—PARENTS' ANNUAL PARTY— 
A cordial INVITATION is given to the Parents and 
Teachers of the above School to attend a SOCIAL 
PARTY, on Saturday, November oth. Old friends not 
now in connection with the School will be especially 
welcome. ‘Tea at Five o'clock. Tickets, Sixpence each. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN ASSOICATION, 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 


A MISSION SERVICE 
Will be held in 
CROSS-STRET CHAPEL, 
On Tvgspay Eveninc, November 11th, 1879. 


THE 
Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., 


Rey. S, A, SPEINTHAL, 
AND 


Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, BAA. 
Will take part in the Service. 


— 


CHAS. T, POYNTING, ‘ 
JOHN DENDY, | Hon. Secs. 


Ra 
THE CHANNNING CENTENARY. 


The Stu of APRIL, 1880, 
Will be the 
toorn BIRTHDAY or DR. CHANNING, 


An Aggeement has been made with the Printers, 
Messrs. WoopFra.u and Kinper, of London, for a 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES 
o 


F 

CHANNING'S COMPLETE 
including “The Perfect Life,” 
will be supplemented with a ne. 


WORKS, 
which, for the first time, 


: . In-door Amusements provided. PAN I . 3d. > 
ail be sopglen atly-executed Portrait ld ai harks Pea t ra Sj and. gon er cain? WASHSTARB. ~ 
The Volume will be sold to the public at One Shilling SCREENS for protecting the walls behind ds, | 
iid for ns, Gc., end che ase oy che Perfect Life” is| "[-RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 1s, 1d., 18. 3d., and 1s. 6d. eac ) MM 
sold for as, éd., and the other works at 3s. 6d. .SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, GS (¢ feet toc 
_ A Circular will be issued in a few weeks with all par- | Dressing Bags, and \. and Gentlemen's ING 
ticulars of the Centennial Edition. Hand Bags, - oe AUD® C 
R. SPEARS; x9, Moraingtén Road, Bo 122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTE 
vy Logline. oxy oe ae fos (Opposite Ryland’s ‘Warehouse. 2 

e'T?T tr 2. oS) Le — saad Ss " 
om HATS THE MATTER? RDERS AND Repairs Promprty ExrcuTEep 

P V pos oo y OWSEDS Bey, 9 JOABIN ET 

The Paper read at t erence in Essex-street ORGA for Home and~ usé, are un- : : 
Chapel, London, June sth, by Rey. CHARLES WICK. equalled. a 2 stops, knee swell, and octave Sete . ‘ 
STEED, B.A ; coupler, ro guineas, from 14 gs.to 60 gs. | , GUI EA per Month 
_ Price Ninepence, or three - a for Two Shillings. | Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the tuo system. | | -FOR.—MOLYN 
Sans post free 3 ondex to Mr. H, Y. Brace, 37, Norfolk- | HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, | For Hiring PI 
Street, Strnad, Condon, 


n Monday evening, | 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
M 


OME PAGES. Edited by the Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD. 236 different tracts. 


H 


OLINEUX AnD SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 


Greatly reduced prices. Catalogues t free.—Apply HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
to the her. B. -, Slag Ib or pa uddersfield. - their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
———————_—. ——— - ~~~ _| property of the Hirer without any further payments,— 
OUNG RO tvs. 47, Picci. P 375 JOHN DALTON STREET. 
. . rice ne enny. | 7 ne eee 
Y: Numerous Stadaanal y FOR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
Betsy, and Bess, Our Ex- 


ConTents.—Elizabeth, 

lorers, No. 4: Dr. Livingstone. Little Moments. The 
os Thing Saved. The Nest on the Rafter Beam. 
Power of a Sweet Voice, &c. 

Published by the Sunday-school Association, 37, Nor- 


folk-street, Strand. 
ad H4vE UNITARIANS A GOSPEL 
TO PREACH?” 

The Sermon preached before the British and roe 
Unitarian Association, June 4th, 1879, by Rev. JOH 
WRIGHT, B.A. oe ES 
Price One Penny, or sent in quantities 
at half-price. Address, Mr. H 
Street, Strand, London. 

~ 1 cat Ee ao 
(CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS, 


sent Post Free for the prices annexed, Cash. 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD SALFORD 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many 


of whom this question is asked will say, I can read 
it and write it, but can’t speak it. A neat little ilt-edged 
Volume for the Pocket a been published by a most 
eminent Professor. This little back hes been awarded an 
honourable mention at the Great Exhibition of Paris, 
1878. All the most useful verbs, as used in ordinary con- 
versation, are therein embodied, alphabetically arranged 
on an entirely new plan, and printed in large type in 
French and English. A most rapid system, in ispensable 
to teachers and other persons teaching t emselves the 
language. Sent post-free to any address on receipt of 
Two Shillings in Stamps to 


“for distribution 
. Y. Brace, 57, Norfolk- 


: MONS. QUERECKE, 60, Avenue de Neuilly, 60, 
Dawson, Geor, ¢, M.A.—Sermons on Disputed s. d. PARIS. 
Points. Published price, 6s.; post free ........ 4 0 Postage of Letter to France, 2%d. 
Shelley's Poems. 2s.; post free .. a - = 


Dr. J. R. Beard’s Th 


e Modern Pulpit, a volume of 
Sermons , 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 


3 a . Io . - 
BE ie Ee Re. Dal ee ee eee ouN GeEppEs), Agricultural and Horticultural 
Lae rene phe Sy ad 4 =“ oj = Pee, ieee a7 6 WIRE WORKERS, Siisatactahecs of Game and Poultry 
. Ae 7) * rds, 3s. 6d.; post free .. 2 Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Double-Bntry Bookkeeping ata Glance... 2.22". 3 | Wire Pot Searle Teena egpalier, Garden Arcaes, 
tte ee eens low: t St ts, n in 
London: Smart and Allen, London House Yard, E.C. sconhotten Fittings: "Tose Gen ne Borden 


Greenhouse Fittin 


ing, &c. 


for pro- 
EATON 
ESTABLISHED 1769. 


gs, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Ra’ 
Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, 
Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CAT 


UNDS and PRINCIPLES | 8%, 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 


‘THE GRO 
OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN WRIGHT, BA. 


“Mr. Wright's power of calm and concise statement is | ROUSERS well made from Stylish 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than in these lectures.” Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
—Theological Review. from ros. 6d. to “7 per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR S, 

“Our author is at his best when expounding some great | LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD ST REET 
religious principle—he rises into eloquence pm be describes | MANCHESTER, Patterns Free per post. 


the love of God. 
k, and read it for t 
“The author writ 
scholar. We have 


e€ urge our readers to obtain the 
hemselves."— Unitarian Herald. 
es in the style of a highly-cultured 


BIRMINGHAM : 15, BULL STREET 


not recently met with any book more W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 

calculated to influence in the right direction a man of | Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
atheistic tendencies.” —Noncon formist. carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
“Few books have issued from the press of our time | WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 


which more directly challenge and discuss the real diffi- 


culties of living men.”— ottingham High Pavement 
Chronicle. 


Patterns post free. Any length cut. 
CLoruinc DerarTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 
Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 
young gentlemen, all materials use: being manufactured 
from peculiarly strong and durable wools 


Price ss., cloth. 


Williams and Norgate, T4, 
Garden, London. 


vey Lady requires an En 
GOVERNESS-HOUSEK 
N.D., The Link End, Malvern. 


MBs: NOTT Visits and Receives 


PUPILS for MUSIC, elementary and advanced. 
Terms and references at 142, Canning-street, Liverpool. 
Pupils prepared for the Local Examinations, 


Henrietta-street, Covent 


pate ng 
NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrTasiisHep 1772. 


i. OLDSWORTH & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, ~ 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE Larcest Stocks 1n THE Kincpom. 


gagement as 
EEPER,.—Address 


A LADY, experienced in teaching, and | Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 
having a good knowledge of German acquired SE RAT ae S| yg oe gen ee pa 

abroad, wishes fer a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS 

or COMPANION.—Miss Rowland, Cliff House, Birstal, ie | | * ROCKELBAN aes 


— CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 

H!GH SCHOOL, MARES 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rey. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

— : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 

adapted. 


ee 
WELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers, Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and games for junior classes. A few Boarders received. 
Terms for board and instruction, 40 to 70 guineas, 


M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 


Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Uniy.) 

Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Poclstlahry Examination of the Royal 


STOKE, 25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Waggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


a re ee Satpal eke 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s “Square, Blooms- 

bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Bain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


R POW LLL Pe Be eetven 


BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
+A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. : 


E Ri» o Mion dia ds ee 
¢ All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS: 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 
257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester: 
Se rere 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 

continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from 10S. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to 


i 
ee of oe: for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master, 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 


all parts.—Manchester Address: 

NEXT Pee Pee dee aga Ane 45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 
I egins on onday, Sept. 15. rincipa 

Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, His assisted by Mise E DMUND THOMPSON. 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors, VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
Rrsedls oco A exalt Malle. H. Baret, MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
German Resident Governess.. Fraulein Straub. (near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER. Works: 
Arithmetic, &c. ............. Mr. Stott. Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham: 
Physical Science ........:.. 


. W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent-and 


and Art Depar Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Soctk Kectiten ct Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
History, Literature, Classics.. Rev. R. Young, M.A., | Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
Oxford. to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
Music is'anses's faigtes'se adress Coors Gunton, Esq. look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 
; : patches hema eiateh lates tee declan: wel pa ol SY 
Singing icccccrii! Malle Keeee™*” © | 7) RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
Daneitigs <5. Miss Nixon. St. Ann’s Place, Manchester, SHIRTS os 


Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and | SUPerior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 


pest from the Office, to all parts 


Oct. 31, 1879 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 

VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON's, 
4, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. _ Bows, Strings, and other 
tings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 
Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 
choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 
buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Berpers, Decorations, Gop Movtopines, Patni ERS 
Varnisues, &c., &c. 
Je 


M. TIMMIS & CO. are now Bema 
ee of the Best and Cheapest TRAVELLING 


THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


18in, 20in. 22in, 24in. 26in, 28in. 
8/6 9/6 10/6 12/- 14/- 16/- 
Also a better one, the 0 EAN oak 
strong lock, malleable iron corners, rivett throughout! 
arin. 24in. 27in. goin. 
12/- 14/- 16/6 19/6 


Any box can be sent, carriage paid, for rs. extra. 


We are Celebrated for TABLE and POCKET 
CUTLERY. Write for Prices to 


23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


54, Constitution Hill) BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851 


. ‘Taytor, 
CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and 


Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. ‘ 


A® MSTRONG AND 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester 

GLOVERS, & Children’s dest N 

HOSIERY in great variety. 


RICHARDS, 
HOSIERS_ and 
OTTINGHAM 


Locke « Son. 
PIANOFORTES, 
: AMERICAN ORGANS, a 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
Repairs AND TunNtnc. 


LOCKE & SON, 


-PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
; 34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET, 


Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. ; 
BROOK'S DANDELION CO; 
1S THE ie 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qua! 
pe sold. The above ie. gem iy 
ty as an agreeable, palatable d 
bene containing three times the strength 
coffee. 
SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., rs. 9d., BY ALL € 


In_Manchester from all Grocers and C) 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Wood 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & 


6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATIC 
MANCHESTER. 


a 


CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK'S, as Wort 
QUALITIES ARE OFTEN SvusstrtuTEp, 


_ 
oad 


os 
fei, 


HABLIS. 
24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE BOTTLES. | 
a Do.’ HALF BOTTLES, 
The Wine we are now offering is of very sup 


and we beg to draw attention to it, as the O: 
has now opened. In France it is 
Wine for using with fish. 


AMES SMITH & CO., 26, Market 
J Iso at Liverpool and Birmingham. ing 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMEN’ 
Ten lines and under ....... 
After the first ten lines 4. ......010s ase 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of, .25, 


13 
Half Ci ee 
For all insertions of “Births” or © 
uniform charge of 1s. , 
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sent ft ty 


The UNITARIAN HERALD will be 


Three Months aus et eee - 


Art, and thee Examinations, 2 3 Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. Wedreuacar tte seee eens tenes 
or Prospectus to the Principal, or to Messrs. i seit tv ace ‘ 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchatar Ps =| PIANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of Ditto paid in advance «4,441, 
= Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted The HERALD ts registered asai 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years ce é eee 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor | With ae WERCDICGAr acta GUIN . transmission abroad, and can be ne 
d sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE * .» MANUFAC : 0 a a 
TRUSS. te 4 CURATIVE | |, FENNELL ST tence Cathedral), Mancuserme, | % He Continent, the Colonies, a 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, TT 2 ——aaAa_—Aa—e ‘States for 8s. 8d. per annum, _ 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Su porting Belts, Chest 15 S Ge Sat: Any of our is who + ; 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, . MIT H & f O., way places can easily get the HE} 
chéSter 6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, bids Aud nko pte 
BEACKPOOL. = THE ELECTRIC Respectfully invite inspection of- their ae sheen lp 


Immense STOCK of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS : 
AND DECORATIONS, : r 


Styles of the best stainers; | 


LIGHT. 
MARSDEN’S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
39, QuEEN Se@vare. 


Tariff sent on application. Visitors will find here every 
home comfort. 


Embracing all the Newest 


Rochdale Road, Manchester, 


a2 ae 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


Joseph Cook, of Boston, referring to Dr. Allman’s 
recent address at Sheffield, says materialism is at its 
last gasp, and that physical science itself has turned 
upon it and given it a death wound. 


Mr, Bronson Alcott declares that in his opinion, 
Mr. Emerson is, in the fullest sense of the word, a 
Christian theist, anticipating after this life an immor- 
tality of action and of joy. 


Delegates of those consistories of the French 
Reformed Church in which the orthodox section have 
A majority are to meet on the 25th inst.; but there is 
no prospect of this gathering conducing to the settle- 
ment of the crisis existing since 1872. 


On Thursday week, at Cambridge, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws of that University, was conferred on 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, M.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law; youngest son of the Rey. W. }. 
Odgers, formerly minister of Trim-street Chapel, Bath. 


Dr. Edward Haughton writés in the Dadly Mews 
that unless a new leaf is turned oyer the Conditional 
Immortality Association will become the organ of 
materialism pure and simple, in which the body alone 


is spoken of, because the soul is not believed to have. 


any actual existence. 

“JT cannot read or write. I have never been to 
school or chapel. I never knew it was wrong to tell a 
lie. Inever heard of God.” Such was the dismal 
confession made on Wednesday by John Harvey, a 
Jad of 14, who attended as a witness at a coroner’s 
inquest held at Guy’s Hospital, London. 


The Catholic Presbyterian for November contains a 
remarkably able paper by Professor Flint, of the 
University of Edinburgh, on the hypothesis of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen, concerning the development of the 
Hebrew Religion. Dr. Flint maintains that the state- 
ment of the Dutch theologian that Moses believed in 
the existence of other gods just as much as in that of 
Jahyeh, but taught that Jahveh was the only One to 
whom the Israelites ought to pray, is psychologically 
improbable in the extreme. ’ 


There is a curious mixture of piety, politics, and 
profanity in the proposal of the Taunton Tories to 
erect a church to the glory of heaven and the Berlin 
Treaty. Of course, Lord Beaconsfield will be the 
patron saint of the sacred edifice, and the members of 
the Cabinet will attend in a body the opening service. 
The sp of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury levoutly returning thanks for peace with honour 
n a church erected to the sacred memory of the 
Berlin Treaty cannot fail to produce an agreeable 
ression on those e like to believe poet al 

is as wellasa atriotic cr 
is a.very pous aswell as avery pat 
_ Mr. Morley, M.P., addressing a Nonconformist 
gathering in Bristol, expressed a wish that, instead of 
ing the Church, Nonconformists would prove 

irs was the best means of reaching the people. 

o the re the Peterborough Con- 

ur of the union of Christians, Mr. i 
not much prospect of the Chu 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1879. 


Price 1d. 


absorbing Nonconformity generally, but the object of generally accepted 


union would be largely promoted if the Church would 
deal, not generously, but justly, with Dissenters on the 
Burials Question, and if they could arrange to exchange 
pulpits. 


sphere. If their views were more 
it would help to keep down, he thinks, what is now 
offensive in the tone of our industrial population. 
“The uncomfortable feeling now prevailing,” he says, 
“would certainly not have reached its height had more 
sympathy for the working classes been shown thirty or 
forty years ago, by the clergy and other Christian men, 
at the time when they began to feel so keenly that 
neither was their service duly considered nor their toil 
adequatelyremunerated.” Atthesame time thereis great 
force and truth in what Professor Blaikie subsequently 
urges, viz., that the true elevation of the working 
classes can never be the result of any mere material 
arrangement or external scheme of social reform, but 
must come from three quarters — self-respect, self- 
control, and self-reliance. 


The old exclusive habitués of Oxford, are complain- 
ing because they find that “a poorer set” are now in 
the colleges. Five hundred freshmen have joined this 
term, and the aristocratic few are likely to be swamped 
by men of humble means. The friends of the aristo- 
cratic few think this a hardship. ‘The friends of 
university education will call it a good sign. But the 
tradesmen don’t like it. They tell a story of a clerk 
in the post-office who went through the course and got 
his degree while still serving the State at his desk, and 
ask how business is to prosper if such men become 
collegians! 


The Rey. N. Farthing, of Mossley, who has the 
courage of his opinions, told the Manchester Diocesan 
Conference that the aim of the Ritualists is to “undo 
the Reformation and Romanise the Church of England.” 
The former count of this indictment they would hardly 
wish to deny, and could only challenge the other by 
giving a technical meaning to the word “ Romanise.” 
Interpret it in the sense which it conveys to nine-tenths 
of Englishmen, and its truth can hardly be questioned. 
If it be disputed at all it is only when the term is used 
in its most restricted sense, to describe the distinctive 
features of the Romish as opposed to what Anglicans 
are pleased to call the “Catholic” system. The Pro- 
testantism of England would be destoyed by the on? =" 
as much as the other ; and it is therefore of the utmost 
importance to relieve the nation from complicity in 
the action of those correctly described by Mr. Far- 
thing as “a very stirring, very active, and very mis- 
chievous party, whose whole object is to gain time and 
quietness, that they may work and gain still more 
ground.” We are very glad to find Bishop 
Fraser also taking a much firmer position than he has 
sometimes occupied, and rebutting the view of Mr. 
Knox-Little, which practically meant that everyone 
must do what seems right in his own eyes. 


Is alienation from public worship on the increase? 
Mr. Edward Cruickshank, of Edinburgh, at a meeting 
in that city, stated that in London in one district six 
per cent. of the entire population only entered a place 
of worship. Moreover, in the Bethnal Green district 
it was found that on one Sunday morning recently the 
attendance at the fifteen churches was Only 1,000 per- 
sons out of a population of 119,800, or only one person 
in every 120. Even in Scotland this non-attendance 
at church had been growing rapidly. Who that went 
among the working classes, to say nothing of the very 
poor, was not aware that a large proportion were never 
found at church? Is there now no gospel for the 
people? If there is, why do they not hear it gladly? 


The Marquis of Queensberry has announced in a 
London journal that he is not a Christian, that he had 
long made up his mind to rfublicly declare this, and 
that he hoped some day to make this declaration in 
the hearing of the whole bench of Bishops. His 
Lordship thinks it is now time that those who think as 
he does should boldly declare themselves as he does 
now. He knows that his declaration will give offence 
to many, but in order that the spirit in which he makes 
it should be understood he refers those who will be 
thus offended to the chapters in Strauss’s “The Old 
Religion and the New,” in which he asks, “Are we 
still Christians?” and to which he answers “No.” “To 
which I also,” says the Marquis, “answer No. Why, 
therefore, should I lie in my death when I have 
endeavoured to be truthful in my life?_ My avowal 
will do no harm, and wild horses won’t hold me from 
declaring myself now.” The Christianity of the creeds 
which Strauss repudiated, the Marquis of Queensberry 
may well repudiate. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that it is not the Christianity of Christ. 


It is undeniable, writes the Monconformist, that the 
children of a certain number of prosperous Noncon- 
formists in every generation go over to the Church of 
England :— 

But we wonder how many who deplore, or who rejoice over, 
this fact, have given themselves the trouble to ask what reason 
they have for thinking that such secessions are now more numerous 
in proportion than they were fifty years ago? Everyone with a 
large family connection, or who cherishes family traditions, must 
know that in the days of his grandfathers precisely the same 
thing took place. There were great-uncles and great-aunts who 
forsook their chapel, just as there are nephews and nieces who 
do it now. Those venerable persons were once young, frivolous, 
and conceited, very much like their successors at the present 
time; and the causes of their secession were similar, They got 
into society in which the proper thing was to go to church; or 
they were repelled by the dry bones offered them for spiritual 
food bya prosy old minister; or they were disgusted, so they said, 
by the wrangling and squabbling of Dissenters. Verily there 
is nothing new under the sun. The gain of ‘respectability’ 
in going to one’s parish church is perhaps not so great as it was; 
but dear old gentlemen who talk the language of Zion in a dead 
dialect have still an aversion to superannuation; and storms in 
the teapot of a deacons’ meeting will sometimes arise, notwith- 
standing all the labours of Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD to sweeten 
our labouts with his exquisite gall. But if any one maintains 
that the individual secessions induced by such causes amount to 
a process of absorption, he ought to give us some statistics. Do 
the Methodists, or Independents, or Baptists show any diminution 
in numbers, any stagnation in chapel building, any decrease in 
financial resources? The very opposite is the fact, as everyone 
knows. But there is another question, hardly less important, 
How many who forsake Nonconformity for the Church are 
influenced by any conviction as to the divine right of Episcopacy, 
or any belief in the superior ‘‘orders” of the clergy, or any 
recognition of the paramount claims of Anglicanism? There are 
some, doubtless; but our experience leads us to think they are 
not more than five per cent. The remaining ninety-five out of 
every hundred secessionists are simply indifferent to any claims 
of ecclesiasticism. They are influenced only by convenience or 
taste; but to the authoritative claims of the Church they bring no 
support whatever, and indeed are often to be found amongst the 
political advocates of disestablishment. 


On Friday last the Rey. David Macrae was inducted 
to the pastorate of his new congregation in Dundee. 
The Rey. J. Baldwin Brown, of London, ex-President 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
preached. Several Congregational clergymen and 
ministers of other denominations were present, among 
them our friend the Rev. Henry Williamson. In the 
course of his sermon Mr. Brown contrasted the free- 
dom of Independency with “that miserable shrinking 
from the reference of the Subordinate Standards to 
the Supreme Standard—the Word of God—of which 
Church Courts of all sorts are so frequently affording 
to us lamentable examples.” The following words of 
encouragement were addressed to Mr. Macrae :— 

The most eminent men of the church which cast him out stood 
reverently by Dr. M‘Leod Campbell’s grave, and men of all 
churches have come to regard him as one of the most masterly 
theologians of our time, A. J. Scott has left a still greater 
name, and has a place in the reverence of some of the very fore- 
most men in our generation, such as few men in any age make 
for themselves in human hearts. As those two men were leaving 
the court after the celebrated Row trial, one said to the other— 
“We will live to bless them yet.” Nobly they fulfilled their 
vow. Mr. Macrae, take that as a sacred charge from their 
honoured lips. Your brethren have cast you out, as they cast 
them out, for finding in the Gospel the revelation of a boundless, 
all-embracing, all-enduring love. Live to bless them yet ! 


Writing in the Catholic Presbyterian, on the working 
classes of Great Britain, Professor W. G. Blaikie, of 
Edinburgh, is convinced, and we entirely agree with 
him, that Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and Canon Kingsley 
found the true attitude and position as ministers of 
religion for helping the working man in the political 
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‘FIRESIDE READINGS. 
YOUNG MUGBY. 


A WRITER in one of our weekly contemporaries who 
signs himself Jack Spratt, contributed the following to 
his paper a week or two ago. Under its grotesque 
garb there is more good and true feeling than often 
appears under finer forms of writing :—“ Yes, I knew 
Young Mugby. He was a good plucked ’un, he was. 
He commenced life with ’osses an’ cabs at fifteen, and 
he died las’ week at twenty-seven. No, it ain’t long 
fur a man to work, but that Young Mugby did work. 
He worked among all o’ his mates, and got ’em to 
insure their lives, and to join heaps o’ benefit sossieties. 
An’ he wur about the best cabby as I know; that’s the 
reason, sir, as’ow you see so many cabs a-following 
him to his grave.” 
He wor only a cabby, you know, sir, 
An’ never lived out o’ the rank, 
But he kinder like ruled just a king, sir, 
And he knew he wor right as the Bank ; 
For if ever a old whip wor dying, 
With nothing to leave to his boys, 
He’d send for Young Mugby, an’ sighing, 
Say, ‘‘ Find ’em in grub and in toys.’ 
And he worn’t but so-so a skolar, 
But he allus was gentle to all; 
Though his Christianity worn’t on the holler, 
He ever wor good to grief’s call; 
An’ he told us to save and be careful, 
So now up aloft as he’s gone, 
We're oping he’s driving God’s brougham, 
A-singing a cab-angel’s song. 


MUSICAL PRECOCITY. 


WituiAM CrotcH was born in 1775, at Norwich. 
His father, a carpenter, with no knowledge of music, 
but a passionate love for the art, built a small organ, 
and taught himself two or three common tunes, which 
he played with one hand, and an occasional chord. 
When his little boy was only a year and a half old he 
discovered a great inclination for music, by leaving 
even his food to attend to it when his father was 
playing. At two years old he would touch the key- 
note of his favourite tunes in order to persuade his 
“father to repeat them. Soon after this, as he was 
unable to name the tunes, he would himself play the 
two or three first bars of them, when he thought the 
key-note did not sufficiently explain what he wished to 
have performed. It seems to have been owing to his 
haying heard the performance of Mrs. Lulman—a 
musical lady who came to try his father’s organ, and 
who not only played on it, but sung to her own 
accompaniment—that he first attempted to execute a 
tune himself. One evening, in passing through the 
sitting-room, he screamed and struggled violently to 
go to the organ, on which, when he was indulged, he 
eagerly beat down the keys with his little fist. Next 
day, being left with his brother, a youth of fourteen, 
he would not let him rest till he blew the bellows of 
the organ, while he sat on his knees, and beat down 
the keys, at first promiscuously; but presently, with 
one hand, he played enough of “God Save the King” 
to awaken the curiosity of his father, who, being in a 
garret which was his workshop, hastened downstairs to 
inform himself who was at the organ. When he found 
who was at the organ he could hardly believe what he 
heard and saw. At this time he was exactly two years 
and three weeks old. Next day he made himself 
master of the treble of the second part, and the day 
after he attempted the bass. On the parents_ relating 
this extraordinary circumstance to some “Of their 
neighbours they were laughed at, and advised by no 
means to repeat such marvellous stories, as they would 
only expose themselves to ridicule. However, a few 
days after, Crotch being ill and unable to go out to 
work, Mr. Paul, a master weaver by whom he was 
employed, passing accidentally by the door and hearing 
the organ, fancied he had been deceived, and that 
Crotch had stayed at home to divert himself on his 
favourite instrument. Fully preposse$Ssed with this 
idea, he entered the house, and suddenly opening the 
sitting-room door, saw the child playing on the organ, 
while his brother was blowing the bellows. Mr. Paul 
thought the performance so extraordinary that he 
immediately brought two or three of the neighbours to 
hear it, who, propagating the news, a crowd of nearly 
100 people came next day to hear the young performer; 
and on the following days still greater numbers flocked 
to the house from all quarters of the city, till at length 
the child’s parents were forced to limit his exhibitions 
to certain days and hours, in order to lessen his fatigue, 
and exempt themselves from the inconvenience of 
constant attendance on the curious multitude. Before 
he was four years old Dr. Burney paid him a visit and 
reported the result in a paper read before the Royal 
Society. He concludes. by saying, “The last quali- 
fication which I shall point out as extraordinary in this 
infant musician is, his being able to play'an extempore 
bass to easy melodies, when performed by another 
person, on the same instrument.”—Dr. Rimbault, in 
Leisure Hour. 


DENTON. 
INDUCTION OF THE REV. LAWRENCE SCOTT, 


THE SERVICE. 
ON Saturday last a hearty welcome was given to the 
Rev. Lawrence Scott, as the settled minister of the con- 
gregation at Denton. Divine service began at three o’clock 
in the Wilton-street Chapel. The Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A., 
conducted the devotional part of the service. The hymn, 
“A charge to keep I have,” having been sung, the Rev. 
Professor Jas. Drummond delivered the charge to the 
new minister from 2 Cor., iii, 5-6—“ Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves, to think anything as of ourselves; 
but our sufficiency is of God, who also hath made us able 


ministers of the New Testament, not of the letter, but of | efforts. 


the spirit, for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
He said: Dear friend and brother in Christ,—You are this 
day dedicating yourself, with full sense of immediate 
responsibility, to what I well know you regard as the very 
high and sacred duties of the Christian ministry. You 
are henceforth to seek at the deepest fountains of divine 
life, power to touch and quicken the souls of your brethren. 
You will rely, not on any priestly functions with which you 
might be supposed to be entrusted, but on a spiritual 
energy which makes itself felt within; and you will gladly 
confess that you cannot do the sincere work of Christ, 
except, so far as through the self-surrender of faith, you 
become an instrument of the Higher Will, and a revealer 
of the divine spirit. It is in the midst of momentous 
times that you undertake this great duty. Our free and 
spiritual Gospel stands between two vast contending forces, 
and incurs the execration and derision of a traditional 
ecclesiasticism and orthodoxy on the one hand, of a 
scientific and philosophical scepticism on the other; and 
it is for us to dissipate the groundless negations, and 
gather into a clear and burning focus the richest affirma- 
tions of both. It will not, therefore, I trust, be inappro- 
priate to the present occasion, if, in contrast with more 
external systems, I remind you in broad outline of the 
interior basis of our Gospel, and point out at the same 
time that the spiritual freedom which is its immediate 
result is not the phantom offspring of modern vagueness, 
but a solid portion of our Christian inheritance, handed 
down to us from primeval times, hallowed by the testimony 
and sealed with the blood of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Having unfolded at some length the thoughts 
suggested by this exordium, Mr. Drummond concluded in 
the following words :—“Take up, then, dear friend, with 
earnest faith and zeal the work to which you have been 
called. It may be that the hour is come and now is when 
men will hear the glad tidings of a universal Father and 
of human brotherhood, and begin to make these mighty 
truths operative in the practical regulation of life. But 
should it be otherwise, should you fail to obtain a hearing 
from numbers of your countrymen whom you desire to 
elevate and bless, still faint not, nor be weary in well-doing,. 
It is not for us to choose our way, or court an ephemeral 
success, but- to be true to our duty, and live with simple 
fidelity out of the inward force ofa divine life. Still let the 
spirit shine in self-forgetting love, and holy patience, and 
reverent trust, still plead with undiminished fervour for 
individual, social, and political righteousness; and the 
beauty of a heavenly life will fall in places which you 
know not, and those in whom slavery to the letter has not 
yet killed all spiritual discernment will be compelled to 
acknowledge that, though your ways are not their ways, 
God has made you an able minister of the New Testament, 
not of the letter, but of the spirit.” 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson then said: My dear Brother,— 
I stand here to-day as the representative of the ministers 
of this brotherhood of churches in which you have come 
to enrol yourself. We welcome you amongst us from the 
bottom of our hearts. Weare engaged in a work which 
is very dear tous, and we rejoice beyond measure that we 
are henceforth to have at our side a fellow worker by 
whom we know the ministry of this chapel has been 
chosen as a labour of self-sacrificing love and devotion. 
You will find, my brother, such work as your spirit yearns 
for to be done here in large degree. We, all of us in this 
district, to our joy, are called to minister to the people. 
The common people heard our beloved master gladly. A 
large part of our time and thought and strength are 
claimed—to our great happiness—by the common people 
here. Our churches, every one, gather within their walls 
the sons and daughters of toil. Their homes are open to 
our influence; their children come to our schools, and 
recruit the life of our congregations. A ministry here is a 
ministry with an almost boundless opportunity of doing 
good. I know no happier or more thankful work than 
that which you, my brother, to-day dedicate. You have 
chosen “a sphere of usefulness,” in which you can be 
nseful to your warm and generous heart’s content. We 
welcome you into it as one who we know has before him 
a task, in which his soul will find unspeakable delight; we 
welcome you to labour in a field that is whitening for 
the harvest; and the harvest for which we pny is the 
lifting up and strengthening, the purifying and ennobling 
of many a life of the toilers of Denton, which shall be 
touched by the inspiration of your example, and roused 
to the higher and better aims by your ye Spire and 
brought within the blessed influences which your little 
fold of Christ may exert. With the prayer for the blessing 
of God on your self-devoting labours, and proud to enrol 
so devout and pure a Christian spirit as yours in our little 
brotherhood, I, speaking on behalf of every minister of 
the Union, extend to you most heartily the right hand of 
fellowship. iia 

The Rev. LAWRENCE SCOTT thensaid: Mr. Drummond, 
You will readily believe it is not easy for me to reply to your 
exceedingly kind words, and for myself I dare not ere ~ 
to say how deeply they touch me. I am most 
that the time =f come for the commencement of my 
ministry, and that you have done me the great ki s 
to be present here to-day to give me words of instruction and 
of encouragement, and to strengthen me by your sym- 
pathy. I cannot say that I undertake this ministry with 
a light heart, for a light heart implies a certain careless ease 
and absence of forethought, and I hope I am not unaware | 
of the responsibility which is laid upon me, nor of the 


weight of the duties which it entails—duties which can 
only be fulfilled by earnestness of purpose and patient 
long-continued application. Time alone can prove 
whether I bring these in any sufficient measure. meif os 
if do not come with a mind free from anxiety, hcome 
with some cheerfulness of hope, and with the desire to be 
the friend of those amongst whom my lot is cast. Yet I 
cannot at this time, with the solemn burden of the ministry 
laid upon me, refrain from expressing a wish that 
came here with fuller knowledge, with a mind less. 
inadequately prepared, and with aptitudes more equal to. 
my task. This task which I have now undertaken is to. 
me heavy, and perhaps it is well that it is so, for it will be- 
an inducement, if I wanted any, to meet it with my best ~ 
And I trust these efforts will be strengthened, and’ 
the burden of my cares lightened, by the memory of the 
words which have sunk into my heart from your lips. 
That I carry with me your friendship is no slight help. 
From you and the College which you represent, I have 
derived the instruction, and what is of more value 
still, the intercourse, the strong counsel, and the 
abundant sympathy which have enabled me to 
undertake this ministry. To you, Mr. Dowson, I shall 
ever be grateful for having shown me a sphere of 
work which seemed to be ready to my hand, and I 
thank .the committee of the East Cheshire Union for 
appointing me as their missionary to this church. In 
coming to this district I find myself in the midst of friends. 
Iam not alone with hardly a brother minister within 
reach, but I am surrounded -with earnest workers, who, if 
they do nothing else, will at least show me by their ex- 
ample how work ought to be done. Iam thankful and 
happy to be thrown amongst such a body of men. In. 
looking forward to this ministry, I have also looked 
forward to your presence as a very great pleasure. I hope 
I shall ever bear in mind that your time is already fully 
occupied, yet I feel assured that you will not deny me the 
benefit of your experience, and I may say the encouragement 
of your friendship? You are yourself almost the sole 
cause of my being here. You first told me that there was. 
a chapel at Denton. I may even say that we members 
of the Wilton-street congregation owe to you the very 
existence of this chapel, for without your most active help: 
it would not yet have been built. In conclusion I may 
say that what you and the committee have I 
to continue. Whether this chapel at Denton is destined 
to flourish or to increase under my care, I cannot tell, but 
I do not estimate a man’s usefulness by the numbers. 
which come to hear him. The best work of the ministry 
isasilent work. To very few indeed is it giventodo much, __ 
and the best and greatest of mankind have passed away, _ 
leaving in their own view no sign, having written as J 
: 


thought only upon water. If we can hold the gro 
already gained, we do much; but if we are permitted to 4 


influence a few of those who know us for good, andsoto 
advance, however little, the kingdom righte 
upon earth, we do great things. I know not t measure 


of success may be in store for me, but the spirit I most _ 
earnestly desire, the spirit which I pray may fill all who — 
work with me here, is a spirit of patience and 
ance, of utes energy eee aie faith—a splat which 
can wait under despondency and not flag, a spirit prompt 
to do the duty at its hand, and which poe eee Re 
thinks nothing of success or failure, but ving that 
good is judged by a higher standard, is content to leave — 
the issue with God. : 
~ The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG then delivered the 
to the congregation. He said: Dear Friends,—In this 
moment in which. your minister is entering into 
his ministry amongst you, I entreat you each and all 
silently to vow within yourselves that you will help him 
always it-his work and life in connection with you. You — 
cannot understand how much he will need your hi 
But I know the Christian ministry; and I know 
And knowing both it and him, I know his need ofthe 
help that you can give, and I know how great and good 
that help may be. This man is my friend, and I ext . 
with you now to consider with me how you may render 
him the help he will surely need. How then may you 
help him? The extent to which a congregation ma‘ 
aman even with his preaching—that which seems so 
utterly his own to make or mar—is greater than any save 
the preacher can dream. It is true we rightly urge upon 
you that the devotional portion of our services—the actual 
worship—is of far more moment than the sermon. 
even for the sermon let me say one word. It is the pr 
duct often ofa care and toil of which perhaps it bears 
evidence when you hear it. I know witha know- _— 
built up of © 


<1 


ledge that the sermons you will hear will 
faith and love and prayer, stone by stone, from base 
battlement. The sentences which will seem so : } 
and so easy will many a time have been wrung out of the _ 
very heart’s blood of your preacher, and his very soul will 
vibrateto the words he writes and utters. As, then, 
church bells sound sweetest when their mus’ eals 
through the foliage of many trees, or floats across 

dering water, but strike often shrill and songl 
ear amid the clash and clamour of a city, 
written thus-will be laden with sweetness and p 
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Him precisely as you must seek Him. No priest, no official 
mediator, no substitute in prayer for you, but one from the 
number of yourselves praying with you hand in hand and 
heart to heart. And if there be aught in public worshi 
to help men in a way that private prayer alone cannot, it 
‘is that here in the church men are sustained by commu- 
nion with each other, that the holy spirit is kindled from 
soul to soul, and the sense of union and communion gives 
pinions to their prayers to bear them up towards heaven. 
And that refreshing of the spirit by contact with other 
loving and reverent souls, that sense of union and com- 
munion, Ae needs whose voice is uttered audibly in your 
worship no jot less, be sure, than any one of you. If you 
come here hoping to gain power of prayerfulness from the 
thrill of pathy with your neighbours and your friends, 
your minister craves and needs that sustenance for his 
wrestling spirit no less than you. If in Am, you seek the 
spiritual force that shall generate in you the mighty power 
of prayer, no less must Ae in you ask and claim that 
“spiritual sympathy that shall help and stimulate the 
upward flight of his spoken prayer. And do not doubt 
that by some mysterious and subtle sense your minister 
will feel and know in what religious atmosphere he is 
offering up his weekly sacrifice. Every preacher has 
experienced the chill and pang of preaching and con- 
ducting service before a people with whom he can 
establish no silent current of sympathy, and the painful 
impossibility that results of really helping them to draw 
nearer to God or even, perhaps, of putting his own soul 
wholly into the duties of the day. And every preacher, 
thank God, has experienced also the glow and the delight 
of preaching and conducting service before a people 
who trust him and are striving heavenward with him, 
and the joyous capacity that results to him of 
leading them up and ‘on while his own soul is all 
-enkindled with the radiant light of the shining of God. 
I beseech you then, now this day of the consecration 
-of your minister to his beautiful and holy office, to resolve, 
not only for your own sakes, but for the love you bear him 
-as well, to bring hearts full of sympathy and the spirit of 
communion to this little church every Sunday through the 
year. But very close will be the bonds“between you, the 
congregation, and your pastor, not in the ordered worship 
of the church alone, but also in your daily life. How close 
will depend altogether on yourselves. Your minister 
comes here ready, eager to give his life to you hour by 
hour and day by day. His one longing is to help you in 
the struggle of your life, to brighten your days by instilling 
in you a more joyous faith, to strengthen you in your 
labours by educating in you a more vigorous conscience. 
‘This he can do precisely in proportion as you let him. 
He can be your friend if you let dix be your friend. He 
-can help you, advise with you, and guide you if you give 
him opportunity to do so, But it is very hard fora young 
man to do these things if the initiative is always to be 
taken by him. You must make him feel that he is welcome 
-in your homes. Never chill and daunt him by letting him 
-doubt whether you care to see him, or whether he had not 
better have come some other time. If you are occupied, 
_and his call is inconvenient, tell him so straight out, and 
he will like you all. the better for it; and ask him soon to 
-come again. And if you want his friendship—nay, if you 
-are willing to be enriched with it—give him your con- 
fidence, and do not keep him outside every real interest 
‘that occupies you. Open the doors of your houses to him, 


‘but think not that that makes hospitality complete. If 


» there isto be the current of a living sympathy between 
__you and him, and his pastorate is to be more than an empty 
name, then you must open the doors of your minds and your 
hearts to him as well, and let him, as he longs to do, live 
your ‘life with you.. No harder case presents itself in life 
than that of a pastor, new to his delicate and sacred duties, 
visiting where he knows there is anxiety or trouble, yearn- 
to speak the word of counsel or consolation, yet with too 

' fine a soul rudely to thrust his word upon those who in no 
way seem to seek it, and baffled by the rigid wall of the 
‘Teserve set up against him. Thousands of times have such 


young pastors finished their visit.and gone away, full of 


shame and self-reproach, because they have uttered no 
helpful syllable, pointed no finger to the source of all 
comfort and all strength. Thousands of times have the 
‘care-worn or the sick reproached him after he had 
gone because he has said no word to lighten their burden, 

not advised with them, not read to them, not prayed with 
them. If only they had given him one hint that they 
‘sought such ministry, one word, nay, one look of their 
desire, instead of expecting him in the tender delicacy of 

his aspiration to proffer ministry which he knew not that 
they wished, how gladly, how gratefully to them, how 
thankfully to God, would he have poured out the treasure 
of his inmost life, a joyful sacrifice for their helping and 
healing! Yes, my dear friends, this ministry is for you 
‘to make or mar. It is your earnestness, your steadfast- 
sess, your love, that will make it rich and powerful towards 
the ing of the glad kingdom of God and Christ. It is 
-your i ce, your changefulness, your coldness that 
: shiver its fair proportions to the ground, Your 


is here before you with soul, Trust 
e him, honour him, be patienearity iin, be fellow- 


_ ministers with him every one, and his heavenly Father 
Shall S and consecrate your union, and this house of 
____God shall prove to be for all who enter it indeed the gate. 


service, which was most impressive 
ry was taken which realised £37. 17s. 


or care, or 


NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 


THE following report is transferred from the Liverpool 
Daily Post of October 23rd to the Hera/d at the request 
of several readers :— 

The first meeting of the third session of Notes and Queries 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, at the Royal Institution, 
when the Rey. S, Fletcher Williams, the president for the year, 
delivered his opening address, his subject being ‘British 
Novelists from Defoe to Dickens.” Mr. Williams said that in 
these days everybody read novels. Now and again they heard 
the voice of a thoughtful and earnest man raised against this 
popular recreation, Mr. Carlyle or the Archbishop of York 
might endeavour to prove to them that they were dissipating 
their minds, wasting their time, and encouraging laxity and 
diffuseness in their intellectual powers ; but the preaching of the 
preacher was of no avail. Men were as laborious as ever they 
were, Their wives and daughters were more highly educated 
than were their mothers and grandmothers. They worked, and 
prayed, and rode, and danced, and gambled, and talked politics 
as assiduously as ever. But they all read novels—lawyers, 
divines, merchants, soldiers, sailors, courtiers, politicians, and 
what not. There was hardly a man or woman who could read 
who did not require that some amount of novel reading should 
be printed for the delight of his or her leisure hours. And so 
much was learned from novels, so much of good and of evil; so 
very many of the details of every day life were done honestly or 
dishonestly, selfishly or unselfishly, in a manner divine or 
diabolical, as the mind of the doer may have been operated upon 
beneficially or injuriously by the novelist’s art, that the produc- 
tion and possession of good novels instead of bad—that was, of 
novels that would teach good lessons instead of novels that would 
teach bad lessons—was a matter of vital importance to the nation. 
He (the speaker) thought he was right in asserting that the novels 
of the day—he meant the novels which were now read—had 
more effect on the national mind than either the sermons or the 
poetry—more, probably, than any other branch of literature 
with the exception of newspapers, even if they excepted them. 


At any rate, the novel, so long exposed to indiscriminating 


reproach, had stepped into a powerful, if not the most powerful, 
place among the literary ‘‘ powers that be.” 
thought and expression equalled it.in extent. In it the genius 
of the Victorian age had found utterance—in some instances, its 
finest utterance, as in Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, Bulwer 
Lytton, George Macdonald, George Eliot, Miss Muloch, William 
Black—as the genius of the Elizabethan age poured itself forth 
in the drama. The finest brain of England had engaged itself in 
this sphere. Statesmen were artful enough to propound their 
political ideas in the attractions of romance. Philosophers con- 
descended to adopt the method of fiction to discuss their theories. 
Scholars did not disdain to employ it in the hope of securing for 
their favourite themes a hearing which a ponderous essay would 
fail to obtain. Every variety of culture was busily occupied in 
preparing stories which numbers of people would read in their 


entirety, and others to the extent, alas! of only a page or two 
as a leaf from this part or that came wrapped round a pound of 


sixteens from the grocer’s shop! The speaker proceeded to 
observe that not only the finest genius but the deepest questions 
of this generation had their expression in the novel. Courtship 
and marriage, angelic Jemimas, adorable Florences, exquisite 
Augustus Spoons, Esq., were not the only subjects. Far from 
it. History was pourtrayed, as in the pages of Scott, of Bulwer 
Lytton, of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Barry Lyndon” and ‘‘Esmond,” each 
of whom breathed again into the past the breath of life, and 
presented it to them quick with its own soul and garmented with 
its own raiment. Social questions were vividly. brought before 
them, as in Dickens, in Charles Reade, in some of Kingsley’s 
stories, in Mrs. Linton’s ‘‘ Joshua Davidson.” 
the great social machine, which demanded not only that gentle- 
ness and goodness should prosper, but that weakness should 


suffer, and wickedness be punished, was represented in Anthony 


Trollope. The inner life, the secret workings, the artificialities 


and hypocrisies of ‘‘society” were laid bare in Thackeray’s 


** Vanity Fair,” which was the protest of a genuine man against 


all the mockeries and idolatries of conventionalism, be they never 


so respectable and fashionable. The sacredness of natural 
emotion in its natural modes of action, the divinity of rights and 
passions stamped by the seal-royal of nature against usurpations 


of cupidity and mode, were the important principles enforced by 


Currer Bell, The secret hiding-places of the soul were revealed 


—the development of character in a right or wrong direction 
according as circumstances sway it in this way or that, was 


delineated—and over all and under all the inevitable laws, 
independent of human volition, which governed human life, 
were seen in operation in George Eliot. Some of the pro- 
foundest problems which confronted the earnest religious thinkers 
of to-day were proclaimed and _ discussed 
““Hypatia,” in George Macdonald, in Edward Maitland’s 
** Pilgrim and the Shrine ”—a book altogether too little known, 
Thus, not only the heights of fashion and the abysses of crime, 
but the sphere of politics, the very worldly world of ecclesias- 


ticism, the currents of social questions, and the depths of 


sceptical disquietudes, all were made to contribute to the novel. 
With all this wealth of fiction the question arose—Did the 
novel minister to the enrichment or to the impoverishment 
of their mental faculties? There were those who thought 
that noyel-reading was absolutely injurious. They argued 
that its effect as a stimulant was to waste time and energy 
and thought which should be spent in study or in work; 
its effect as a sedative was to seduce them from real 
objects, real motives, real sources of joy and grief, of hope and 
feay, and to provide them With hours of slothful ease in which, 
cowards as they were, they shrank from those experiencies whose 
very reality it was that appalled them. He (the speaker) con- 
fessed that there was substantial evidence in support of that 
opinion. A large proportion of the novels of the day must be 
characterised as cei dissipating to the energies of the 
mind by creating an appetite that indisposed and unfitted them 
for steady thought and hard work, and san Daag to the morals 
by creating a temper that hid the clear outline of work, of duty, 
of the claims and responsibilities of life—a temper that enticed 
them to play with life—a temper that disliked effort and endur- 
ance, those inevitable conditions of human existence. But such 
an indictment could not be justly laid against the great represen- 
tative novels of English literature. Could no higher merit be 
claimed for them, they afforded, as Lord Derby said at the Picton 
banquet, temporary amusement to the nation; and when business, 
, or sorrow weighed too heavily upon them, it was 


a er gain than ple relaxation was conferred upon them 
by best novels—by Miss Austen’s, Miss Edgworth’s, Miss 
aeons: Scott's, Dickens’s, Thackeray’s, Kingsley’s, Curre, 

Ss, ce or er works, George Eliot's, Miss 


No other form of 


The working of 


in - Kingsley’s 


Sex 


amiable and vice odious, The effect of well-contrived stories,” 
added Dr. Blair, ‘‘towards accomplishing these purposes is 
stronger than any effect that could be produced by simple and 
naked instruction; and hence we find that the wisest men in all 
ages have more or less employed fables and fictions as the 
| vehicles of knowledge.” In the hands of the great masters the 
novel was instinct with pure feeling, animated by noble purposes, 
| alive with healthy moral life, sensitive with conscience, touched 
| with sympathy; and, therefore, when he (the speaker) read, to 
| cite a few instances, David Copperfield, Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
| Zsmond, Jane Eyre, Shirley, Adam Bede, Romola, John Halifax, 
| Gentlemen, Hypatia, Westward Ho! Robert Falconer, Alec 
Forbes, Malcolm, Never Too Late to Mend, Hard Cash, he was 
grateful for the sentiments they communicated, for the indignations 
they aroused, for the hopes they enkindled, for the thoughts they 
suggested, for the communion with the human heart'they inspired; 
and he was thankful that the influence they exercised was an 
influence that made for righteousness. Mr. Williams then pro- 
ceeded to review the great English novelists, characterising 
Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, Miss 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth, Scott, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, and 


others. His address was received with frequent applause. 
NOTTINGHAM: THE CONGREGATIONAL 
SOIREE. 


THE annual soirée of the High Pavement congregation was held 
on Wednesday, Sept. 22nd. There was a very large number of 
friends assembled, and the view from the platform seemed to 
present as thick a mass of people as on any previous occasion, 
except, perhaps, last year, Although the meeting was not 
nominally in connection with Christ Church, many of the 
attendants there responded to the cordial invitation which had 
been given them to join in the gathering. The decorations were 
very pretty, and thanks are once more due to an energetic and 
never weary band of helpers who contributed to this result. 
Mr. HIND explained the unavoidable absence of Mr. Joseph 
Wright, and how it thus fell upon himself to preside. He then 
briefly referred to the history of the congregation during the past 
year, congratulating them on the thorough union which pervaded 
their society. The most notable of recent events was the 
successful effort which had been made to liquidate the debt upon 
the building. He had received a note from Mr. W. G. Johnson, 
expressing his regret at his inability to attend, and informing him 
that the whole amount required, ri ,856, had now been promised, 
all but £150. If there was one person who deserved to be 
specially named in connection with this result it was Mr. A, iF 
Mundella, jun. Mr. Hind concluded with an earnest appeal to 
the congregation to consider well the needs of the Sunday school. 

The Rey, R. A. ARMSTRONG then addressed the meeting, and 
referred to the happy liquidation of the debt, and to the crisis 
which the congregation at Christ Church was now passing 
through. Their friend Mr. Williams was with them that night, 
and he was quite sure that all his friends in Nottingham would 
heartily unite in wishing to him and his lady not only a pleasant 
voyage to the distant country where they had elected to make 
their home, but also much happiness, prosperity, and usefulness 
of the best kind in the land to which they were going. 

During the evening the choir, under Mr. William Wright’s 
superintendence, gave several pieces of music. At five minutes 
to ten the last verse of the evening hymn was sung, and this 
pleasant and encouraging assembly was brought to a conclusion 
with the benediction.—The annual sermons on behalf of the 
Sunday school were preached on the 26th ult. by the Rev. R. Ay 
Armstrong. The attendance was not as large as usual on these 
occasions. The collections amounted to £24. 8s. 


TROWBRIDGE CONIGRE CHAPEL. 


THE 219th anniversary was celebrated on Tuesday week, when 
tea was provided in the schoolroom. The “little cathedral of 
the Conigre,” as the Chapel was styled by one of the speakers, 
requires very little in the shape of decoration, but what had been 
done to keep up the character of the occasion was in extremely 
good taste. Sheaves of wheat, tied up with ivyyhad been placed 
in front of the pulpit, and tendrils of the plant hung naturally 
down the stonework, The candlesticks on the reading deslc 
stood on a base of fruit, and between them was a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. At the side were ferns in pots, and ever- 
lasting flowers, while pot plants were placed in the aisle windows. 
There was a large attendance, and the chair was takensby the 
Rev. J. FELSTEAD.—The Rev. A. N. BLATCHFORD, B.A., of 
Bristol, congratulated the meeting after a year’s earnest and 
successful work on the part of him whom they had unanimously 
and gladly chosen to be their teacher and leader in spiritual 
things, and who would be a worthy successor in the footsteps of 
the honoured and revered-Samuel Martin. In concluding his 
address, he earnestly hoped that Mr. Felstead’s life might be 
long and his work successful and richly blessed, and that a 
kindly feeling of brotherly love might tie together minister and 
congregation, and enable them to go on in defence of the religious 
principles they held to be true. (Applause).—The Rev. W. 
Carry WALTERs, of Whitchurch, Salop, said all he deserved 
courage for was just this: that he had tried to walk each day 
according to the light which each day gave, and he had tried to 
know what was God’s will concerning him, and in some sense to 
do it. He deprecated the pledging of themselves to any definite 
system of theological belief affirming or denying something about 
the most mysterious subjects man could think of. (Applause.) 
He gloried in that they were a free church, for however simple 
the article or creed might be, God’s truth was not to be compre- 
hended in that fashion,.—Mr. Jecxs, of Clevedon, followed, and 
after commending Mr. Walters’s picture of a free Christian church, 
urged his hearers not to ‘‘rest and be thankful” while yet there 
was much to be done.—Mr, BuNcE, of Frome, in eloquent 
langu e, asked them to be faithful to the principles of truth, 
coteludigg by reminding them of Longfellow’s lines ‘‘All are 
architects of fate working in the walls of time.”—Mr. BurcHER 
then made some humorous remarks, the hymn, ‘‘Come, kingdom 
of our God,” was sung, and prayer by the pastor concluded the 
meeting.—On Wednesday evening the Rev. W. CAREY WAL- 
TERS occupied the pulpit of the Conigre Chapel, and preached 
from Rewiatiee xxi, §:—‘‘ And he that sat on the throne said, 
Behold, I make all things new.” The sermon was a most 
eloquent one, expressive of Tennyson’s hope that “UGen- j 
tie the final goal of ill,” and it was listened tow _vud will 
by a large congregation, auf rapt attention 
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TO A. D,, 
On her Twenty-first Birthday. 
A STAGE upon the 2, avd ! fleeting years 
Marking, like mile-stones, all the various way; 
You pause a moment, amid hopes and fears, 
To consecrate the day. 


You see the Past, as in a dream arise, 
Faint, like a landscape that one leaves behind; 
You see the glow in unforgotten skies, 
The cloud with silver lined. 


No Wizard’s wand the Future forth may bring, 
The road you travel, and how far you go; 
He only sees who guides the wandering wing, 

And seals the fountain’s flow. 


But as it hath been, so it still shall be: 
With music, and with dancing, and with song, 
With joys and cares, mirth and solemnity, 
The tide will pour along, 


Then to the next stage hie, with calm glad heart 
That fears no evil, for it thinks no sin; 
Journey in peace, till Time’s low skies dispart, 
Heaven ope’s and lets you in, 


Sale, 29th Oct., 1879. J. McC. § 


Che Anitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
its power. 


Witiiam Evtery CHANNING. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


THE special meeting of the Trustees, held last week, 
will have some important results, though these results 
may not be those most readily suggested by the divi- 
sion. The large attendance at the beginning of the 
meeting showed the extent of the interest felt in the 
question, but the number who departed before six 
o'clock showed how difficult it is for busy laymen to 
give up six hours to a thorough discussion of the 
subject, and how inevitable it is that the real contro- 
versy should be fought out in committees, in private 
conversation, and through the press. General meetings 
are useful for opening discussion and registering fina 
conclusions, but they certainly rarely affect a vote. 
In the present instance we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that no final conclusion has been arrived at, but 
simply that further time has been taken for the settle- 
ment of the question. 


The meeting decided by 31 to 15 [as was stated in’a 
considerable portion of our last week’s impression | 
‘that the College should remain in London. But this 
majority was almost ,entirely composed of those who 
either wished that the College should eventually 
go to Oxford, or that it should return to Manchester. 
It was most remarkable how little was said by any of 
the speakers in fayour of permanently stopping: in 
London. That it was a good railway centre for sup- 
plying vacant pulpits, and that it furnished an 
abundant field for Sunday school and similar work, 
were almost the only arguments adduced, and while 
these told against Oxford, they would probably 
weigh quite as strongly in favour of Manchester as of 
London. It was perhaps unfortunate that the point Mr. 
THoM wished to raise had not been decided as a 
preliminary to the meeting, viz., whether Manchester 
New College should entirely confine itself to giving a 
theological training, and abandon all responsibility for 
students during their undergraduate period. If this 
course were decided on, it would be very difficult to 
show that Oxford would be a good place for sucha 
College. Men who had already spent nearly four 
years there or at Cambridge would certainly not prefer, 
and would seldom receive much benefit from, another 
three years residence at Oxford. All their contem- 
poraries would have left, many of them for London, 
there to study law or medicine, and mix witha larger 
world, and see more of life in its real aspects. Our 
students would have to be unusually broad in their 
sympathies, if, after seven years of the Oxford cloisters 
they did not comé out somewhat narrow and deficient 
in the power—so essential to the ministerial office— 
of ready response to a vast variety of appeals. As 
for men who come to the College without a degree or 
with one obtained at some other university than the 
two just mentioned, andsuch men might becomparatively 
numerous, it is difficult to see in what~ respect the 
town of Oxford or of Cambridge would be a good 
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| place for them to reside in; they would be entirely out 
| of connection with the University. 


Of course these considerations do not affect the 
importance of in some way or other following our young 
men to the older Universities, but they show the 
necessity of asking whether this cannot be better done 
than by sending there a college whose special func- 
tion is to prepare graduates for the ministry. It is 
extremely unsatisfactory to leave these yotng men 
unsupported in a place where the prevailing religious 


_influences are sacerdotal, and the scientific ones 


agnostic. This is a terribly weak point in the external 
scholarship scheme, and it has already produced its 
natural effect among the young laymen sent up from 
Unitarian families. Many a parent, in deciding 
between Oxford and Cambridge, would have no 
hesitation in sending his sons to whichever was 
the home of the professors of Manchester New College, 
and may feel tempted to vote now for sending on these 
professors to make ready for the arrival of his young 
hopefuls. But cannot the desired end be attained by 
some other means? The advocates of the Oxford 
scheme have on their side both wealth and enthusiasm, 
as well as the proferred assistance of the Hibbert 
Trustees. Would it not be possible to erect at Oxford 
a building something like University Hall, London, 
and in every way adapt it for the residence of under- 
graduates, whether intended for the ministry or not? 
And would not this scheme be all the more likely to 
succeed if it were not hampered by a totally different 
aim, viz., the giving a special training to men destined 
for what are popularly known as Unitarian pulpits? 
If sufficient funds were forthcoming it would be easy 
to enlarge this scheme, a new regular college might 
be incorporated with the University, and occasional 
courses of lectures given, as opportunity offered, and 
the services of men who had already won sufficient 
recognition to secure them a hearing could be secured. 
A free pulpit, too, might be established at Oxford, just 
as has been done at Cambridge, only it is to be hoped 
that, if ever this is done, it will be placed in a better 
locality. All this work might be done without taking 
Manchester New College to Oxford, and probably 
would be done better in its absence than its presence. 
It isa simple question of finding the funds, and the 
zeal of those who support the removal of the College 
would perhaps be better employed in raising these 
new funds than in seeking to appropriate those already 
devoted to a different purpose.” 

After a long struggle Nonconformists have now 
obtained admission into the older Universities. Con- 
sequently such seminaries as existed at Manchester 
and York during the earlier part of this century are no 
longer possible. We can no longer control the 
studies of young laymen, and only to a very limited 
extent can we ensure their companionship with young 
divines, and this can be done only by letting the two 
classes as undergraduates have the same college course. 
What we have still ourselves to provide is the special 
theological training which graduates ought to re- 
ceive before they enter our ministry. It is the special 
function of Manchester New College to impart this 
training, and till it can be shown that either Oxford or 
Cambridge is a desirable place for doing this work, the 
trustees, we contend, ought not to sanction its removal 
for the sake of collateral advantages. We do not 
underestimate the importance of these advantages, we 
only maintain that they should be sought by other 
means, ; HWS, By 


THE MANCHESTER MISSION SERVICE. 


No doubt most of our readers will have heard that a 
mission service is to be held in Cross-street Chapel on 
Tuesday evening next. A similar service was held in 
the same place last autumn, and was, except as to the 
attendance, in every way a success. The attendance 
was however unsatisfactory. It was a new thing and 
people hardly knew what to make of it. What had 
Unitarians to do with mission services? Was it not 
rather their boast that they left all such things to their 
more orthodox and less reasonable brethren? So 
many stayed away. Of what use is a mission service? 
Tie object and intent of such a service is very simple. 


It is to stimulate those present to more earnest and 


faithful Christian work by strengthening and deepening 
the current of their own religious life. Who can 


~ 
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conscientiously say that there is no need for a: service 
which shall do this? Our Sunday services” do not: 
prove sufficient. The very fact that they come. round. 
with a clockwork regularity on the day when we air 
our best clothes and eat a better dinner than usual, 
when we try to put out of our minds the cares and 
temptations of every day life, tends to make these 
services to many people a matter of routine, and to. 
break their connection with and their effect upon that. 
every day life. ‘That which is usual and regular tends 
tobecomecommonand withouteffect. The experienceof 
other bodies has convinced them of the value of such. 
special services, though too often they have been 
coupled with much that is exaggerated and unreal, It 
is to be hoped that our own body will be able to adopt: 
the good which there undoubtedly is in these special. 
services, and restrict its critical instinct, which is too. 
often the source of its weakness, to guarding against’ 
any possible abuse. To those who feel no need of. 
spiritual help and strength a mission service makes no- 
appeal, but to those who do, it affords an opportunity 
of which it is to be hoped that many will avail them-- 
selves. 


WAS GIBBON AN INFIDEL? 


In a late number of the American Congregationalist. 
Dr. Ponp, of Bangor Theological Seminary, defends. 

the character of Gippon, the historian, against the 
charge of infidelity. Dr. Ponp, after careful examina-- 
tion, says he regards him as a believer in Christianity ; ; 
not as an earnest evangelical Christian, but asa 
believer after the pattern of Locke and the great body. 

of the socially aristocratic and intellectually rationalistic: 
members of the Church of England among whom he. 
lived. 


In early life, Dr. Ponp goes on to say, Grppon was- 
a Roman Catholic; but being sent by his father to. 
study with a Calvinistic Glergyman of Switzerland, he- 
was recovered to the Protestant faith, and became a. 
communicant of the Presbyterian Church. “ At this. 
time, (as he wrote forty years after) he suspended his. 
religious inquiries, acquiescing, with implicit belief, in. | 
the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the. 
general consent of Christians.” ety 


The chief reason why Gispon has been regarded as - 
an infidel, Dr. Ponp says, was, that in accounting for - 
the rapid spread of Christianity, he did not refer it to. 
any supernatural divine power, but rather to second. 
causes. But, replies Dr. Ponn, he does refer it to. 
special divine power, and he quotes Grppon as saying 
that “it was owing to the convincing evidence of the: _ 
doctrine, and to the overruling Providence of its great 
author.” ‘But to dwell on these points,” continues. — 
Gibbon, “is the work of the theologian, or the eccle- 
siastical historian, while it devolves on mie, as a civil” 
historian, to trace out the instrumental causes leading ] 
to the same result,” which he then goes on to do. On 
the fall of paganism and idolatry, Grszon says, “other 
deities might have occupied the deserted temples, if, 
at the decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had 
not interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to inspire 
the most rational esteem and conviction, while it was 
adorned with all that could attract the curiosity,” 
wonder, and admiration of mankind,” ; za 


‘GIBBON, also, was a believer in miracles, saying that 
the doctrine of Curisr and his apostles “was con. 
firmed by innumerable prodigies; the lame wy; 
the blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead r 


frequently suspended for the benefit of the 
Under the reign of Tiserius the whole earth, 
least a celebrated province of the Roman empi 

involved in a preternatural darkness for thre 
He also speaks ofall the Old Testament 


as adapted to all climes and peoples, FE 
book defending the Pentateuch against the 
Warpurton in his. Divine Legation, ¥ 
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doctrines of the French Revolution ; and praises some 
of the old Church fathers in the highest terms. 

His great work on the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was, on its appearance, highly extolled 
by eminent Christian writers, and he himself was greatly 
surprised when he was accused of undervaluing and 
rejecting Christianity, so much so that he thought it 
needless to deny it, or to defend himself from the 
charge. All these things, Dr. Ponp thinks, and with 
a show of good reason, are proofs that Gippon should 
be regardedas a believer in Christianity, andno longerbe 
counted,antenemy of religion, or of the teachings and 
duties set forth in the New Testament. “Ido not 
regard him,” says Dr, Ponp, “as a spiritual, evan- 
gelical Christian, but ini comparison with some doctors’ 
of divinity in our time he may be called a saint.” 


PULPIT MEDITATIONS. 

(Compiled by Rey. Peter Dean from St. Chrysostom. ) 
From the beginning God has made it a law to man 
to labour; not as a punishment and trouble, but as an 
exercise and instruction. Poverty and labour make 
more saints than wealth and idleness. 

He that wills a thing properly as he ought, puts also 
his hands unto the means which lead to the object of 
his desire. Thus, because hunger compels thee to take 
nourishment, thou waitest not for the viands to come 
unto thee of their own accord, but omittest nothing 
to gather victuals together. So in thirst and cold, 
and all other such things, thou art industrious, and in 
thy station takest care of the body. Now do this 
in respect of God’s kingdom, ‘and surely thou shalt 
obtain it. : 

It is at its source that evil must be stopped; even 
though it may not arrive immediately at its height, it 
must not on that account be neglected. It will grow 
during your sleep; it is only a germ, but if you do not 
extirpate it, it will bring forth the fruits of death. 

Let us build houses to dwell in, not to make of them 
a vain display. That which exceedeth our necessi- 
ties is superfluous and useless. Bind onasandal larger 
than thy foot, and thou wilt not be able to endure it: 
it will impede thy walking. Thus, also, a house 
greater than is necessary impedeth thy passage to 
heaven. Wouldst thou raise vast and splendid 
habitations? I forbid them not; but let them not be 
on earth: build tabernacles in heaven—tabernacles 
imperishable, 

All things are God’s., Thy soul is not thine, and 
how can thy wealth be thine? Does the stomach say, 
“Since I have received I ought to keep it all?” Then 
do not thou, I pray, in regard to riches use this 
language. For it belongs to the receiver to impart. 
As then it is a vice in the stomach to retain the food 
and not distribute it (for it is injurious to the whole 
body), so it is a vice in those that are rich to keep to 
themselves what they have. For this injures both 
themselves and others. 

If the eye receives all the light, it is for the whole 
body; if the nostrils the whole of the perfume, it is 
for the refreshment of the whole man; and if the feet 
alone walk, they move not themselves alone, but 
transfer the whole body. In like manner do thou, 
whatsoever thou hast been intrusted withal, keep it 

- not to thyself alone, since thereby thou wilt do harm 
to the whole, and to thyself more than all. 
- Do not, because a sin is committed in a small 
moment, calculate that therefore its punishment also 
must be a matter of a moment. Seest thou not those 
‘men, who fora single theft, or a single act of forgery or 
violence, committed in a small amount of time, have 
spent long periods in prisons and in mines? And 
there is no one to set them at liberty, or to say, “The 
offence took place in a small amount of time: the 
punishment, too, should have its time, equivalent to 
that of the sin.” : 

Hope strengthens, nourishes, and fortifies all the 
virtues, it softens all afflictions, it weakens all tempta- 
tions, and is the fruitful source of all good works. 

What can I fear? Not death, for God is my life, 
and I shall gain by death. Not exile, for the earth 
and all its fulness is the Lord’s. Not loss of wealth, 

_ for we brought nothing into the world, and can carry 
nothing ont. Thus, all the terrors of the world “s 
contemptible in my eyes; and I smile at all its goo 
things. ge ten ie Ido not desire, save only for the 


___I preach and think that it is more bitter to sin 
___ against God than to suffer the torments of hell. 
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GTON.—The removal of many of the members of our 
g omg wed bad trade and other causes, have 
wery upon the condition of this mission 
mud great anxiety is being felt as to its future. On 
a deputation from pool me my ae of the 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REPORM.* 
I, 


BY O. E. HEYS. 

MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, as many a reader of his 
cheerful papers will remember, once started for a trip of 
“Twice Round the Clock.” From four o’clock one morn- 
ing, when he found himself at Billingsgate Market, he 
hurriedly worked his way round the great sights of London, 
sketching its life and manners. If it be possible, I wish 
to try the same experiment with the Sunday-school ques- 
tion, and run through it, not in twenty-four hours, but in 
perhaps as many minutes. 

First of all, what is the chief place and aim of the Sun- 
day school? I trust we are agreed that the young children 
do need, and are greatly benefitted in the long run, by the 
various influences connected with the Sunday school. 
They need the quiet influence, the watchful care, the 
bright smiles, and the pleasant words of an earnest 
Christian friend. 

There is a growing disposition amongst us just now to 
aim at great things by means of examinations; but let us 
not run away with the idea that because a large per cent. 
of our scholars can answer a lot of difficult questions in 
history, science, and theology, and pass examinations 
satisfactorily, that therefore our Sunday schools are suc- 
cessful. Culture, we know, is a refining thing, but surely 
the special work of the Sunday school is religious culture— 
that is, the happy blending of all other educational forces 
so as to fill the soul of the child with aspirations after 
greater purity of thought and action in everyday life, 

Religion cannot be taught, it must be infused. ‘So soon, 
then, as we get into our Sunday schools a body of men and 
women who will, by their own serious and earnest charac- 
ters, invite, as it were, the children under their charge to 
keep their thoughts fixed on the higher and holier pur- 
poses of life, we shall arrive at a stage of reform which 
will make our Sunday schools one of the most powerful 
influences for good throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. I therefore believe that the great work of the 
Sunday school is religious culture. 

Now, as to the question of “secular” or “ religious ” 
lessons. We have claimants amongst us for the two 
extremes; but is it not possible so to combine the two that 
there shall be no distinction? I cannot better express the 
thought I would utter than by quoting the words of Mr. 
Winser, in his opening address at the Good-Friday meet- 
ing, some eighteen months ago, when he said, “The 
Sunday school should be essentially the place in which 
the great principles of religion should be, I will not say 
taught, but imparted to the scholars. We have to do, not 
the work of the day-school teacher, but to supplement that 
work, and to supplement it in such a manner that all the 
teaching given in our schools on a Sunday shall tend to 
one end. And this is what I méan by religious teaching — 
viz., the endeavour to raise the aspirations and lives of the 
scholars towards God, and to fill their hearts with some- 
thing of His spirit.” 

I think the opinion which one of our ablest preachers 
once expressed to me about ministers and sermons will 
also apply equally well to the Sunday'school. He said he 
thought the object of ministers ought to be to impress 
rather than to teach. 

We are most of us now of opinion that the “three R’s ” 
are better taught in the day school than in the Sunday 
school; although, as Mr. Rawsom pointed out in a very 
interesting paper read before this Union in November 
last, there is a sense in which the “three R’s” are “still 
indispensable.” Since then the mere drudgery is no 
longer the great work of the Sunday school, there is 
every opportunity for implanting in the minds and hearts 
of the children under our care such impressions as shall 
be of lasting importance to their future welfare. 

What motives, then, should animate the Sunday-school 
teacher? Wehavein the 35 associated schools,in Manches- 
ter district say, 9,000 scholars and 1,200 teachers. For 
what purpose do they meet together Sunday after Sunday, 
week after week? As one of our Sunday-school friends once 
wrote, “ Are there not teachers with warm hearts and the 
best intentions who appear to regard their office too much 
as a blameless recreation, too little as a holy trust, who, if 
an object of attraction elsewhere present itself, have little 
hesitation in arriving late, or in staying away entirely ? 
Are there not too many amongst their number who, in 
addition to better and nobler motives, enter on their office 
without sufficient consideration of its nature and import- 
ance?” If a young man gets an appointment as clerk in 
an office, he never thinks it safe to absent himself now 
and then, or even come five minutes late to his work. 
Should he dare to try it, he will soon find out the cost of 
the experiment. If, then, punctuality and order are a 
necessity in secular life, how much more are they so in 
the religious work you have undertaken in the Sunday 
school? We should have a poor opinion of our minister 
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if he allowed his congregation to assemble as usual, and 
then not only absented himself, but failed even to provide 
a substitute. 

Now, as to the qualifications for the office of teacher, 
the following seem to me among the most necessary: 
aptness to teach, power of control, firmness, self-command, 
discrimination of character, humility, and deference to 
superior authority. He must be thoroughly in earnest, 
since earnestness has great influence over children. The 
mind of childhood itself is earnest, and is strongly 
attracted by the same quality in others. There is much 
to attract grown-up persons towards children, and to 
make them feel a real pleasure and refreshment in such 
society. There is natural affection towards them, the 
certainty of very soon winning their love and confidence, 
the pleasure the adult mind receives from intercourse with 
the fresh, bright, sparkling mind and the lively imagi- 
nation of the child. The teacher must have an attractive 
power within himself, a force of character that shall not 
only have a submissive but also an elevating influence. 
By cultivating a spirit of earnestness and devoutness he 
may hope, both by his words and acts, to subdue the 
baser elements of the scholars’ natures, and at the same 
time elevate their finer instincts. 


There seems to be very little prospect of drawing into 
the teachers’ ranks many of those of our young men and 
women who have themselves enjoyed a good education, 
and various other social and literary advantages, and who 
are, as a rule, brought up in ease and luxury. Yet I can- 
not but think there must be one or more in every con- 
gregation (and might be more if you would take the trouble 
to persuade them) of this well-educated class who can and 
will bring to the Sunday school their gifts of knowledge 
and the benefit of their experience, and devote some por- 
tion of their leisure time on its behalf. For the most part, 
however, our schools will have to rely upon those high- 
souled young men and women who have themselves 
sprung from the ranks of the school; and it will hence- 
forward become the serious duty of our superior officers 
to offer every facility and encouragement to such teachers, 
to enable them faithfully and effectually to perform their 
arduous task, 

The teacher must needs aim at sedfzmprovement. He 
should read good books, not necessarily religious books, 
but such as are written by thinking men, books new and 
old. In these days of hurry and bustle there seems to be, 
notwithstanding shorter hours of labour, less time than 
ever for systematic reading, therefore it becomes the more 
imperative that our books, papers,and magazines shouldbe 
wisely chosen. Let me here mention a book that all 
would do well to read, whether connected with Suaday 
schools or otherwise. I mean Society and Solitude. Let 
the teacher think as well as read, and Jet him thus dwell 
in the company of the wise and the good. 

Let us next consider the preparation necessary for the 
class. I believe no teacher can be really successful who 
does not carefully prepare his lessons. Experience 
proves that an unprepared lesson, or what may be called 
extempore teaching, is almost certain to be vague and 
shallow and very verbose and indefinite, whereas we 
generally find a well-prepared lesson leaves an impression 
behind ; it can be given with confidence, in a clear and 
pointed manner, and with good effect. Our day school 
teachers know very well that they mustnot only be well 
up with the lesson for the day but must also keep well in 
advance of the class, 

It must be admitted that preparation contributes largely 
to the pleasure of teaching. Nothing but a thorough 
knowledge of his subject can give the teacher that calm- 
ness of mind, that feeling of being at ease which goes far 
to secure success. 

Yet I fear that, in ¢wo cases out of three, teachers meet 
their classes literally without the ghost of an idea what 
they are going to talk about, much less teach about. 
Surely this is a serious injustice to the children of such 
classes to invite them to school, to promise them bread 
and offer them stones. Would any of our ministers dream 
of treating their congregations in the same way? I think 
not. Therefore I would urge that if you ave to teach you 
must first be prepared. 

Probably no one method of teaching will hold good in 
all cases. A combination of plans and methods would be 
the best if it could be defined. One very useful way is 
that of frequent questioning as the lesson proceeds. I 
may say Mr. Black has in his monthly addresses at our 
school services adopted this plan with great success. 

I would recommend every teacher to get up one or two 
subjects well so as to feel thoroughly at home in the same, 
then let each one go the round of the school with his 
Jesson, just as our ministers do with their Sunday evening 
lectures, and so every class would enjoy the benefit of a 
well-prepared lesson. _A variety of useful subjects would 
thus be more effectively taught. 

Let us now inquire what terms the teacher is on with 
his class. I fear it is the rule rather than the exception 
‘aat beyond the meeting in the Sunday class they hav 


little or nothing in common. Yet if your minister is 

expected to be friendly with the hundreds which make up 

congregation, how much more ought you to be 
intimate with the units of which your class is composed. 
Surely the more thoroughly a teacher knows individually 
the members of his class he is the more likely to do them 
good. If he does not acquaint himself with their little 
trials and temptations, the joys and troubles of their home 
life, his teaching must often shoot wide of the mark. He 
ought therefore regularly to visit the homes of all his 
scholars, not only of the absentees, but of the regular and 
well behaved, for praise as well as for censure, for kindly 
interest as well as for mere inquiry. By thus keeping up 
a friendly intercourse not only with the scholars but also 
the parents he would find it an immense help to him in 
his Sunday school work. Let a teacher in this way seek 
to obtain a welcome in each home, and he will in time 
‘ome to be looked upon not merely as a Sunday instructor, 
but as a personal friend and adviser. And let me here 
say I do not believe in district visitation ; it seems to me 
an idle way out of a small difficulty. Let each teacher 
visit, as I have already said, the members of his own 
class, even if they are, as is often the case, scattered in 
all directions of the town. 

Let us next consider the importance of order and 
discipline. The amount of noise and disorder often 
prevailing shows that we are yet in this respect far from 
perfect. Of course there must be a certain amount of 
noise in every school, the noise of actual work, reading 
and reply. Possibly good discipline will best be shown 
by instant silence on a signal from the desk. As a rule, 
however, most schools might be quieter than they are. 
Much unnecessary noise is caused by late comers, by 
frequent opening and shutting of doors, children being 
allowed to leave the room pretty much as they like. 

If the discipline is lax and the teacher is without 
authority then the impression on the child’s mind will be 
an unfavourable one. If, on the other hand, he sees the 
teachers’ commands always obeyed, he likewise learns to 
obey. 

If a child be under control at the day school during the 
week and you let go the rein of authority altogether on 
the Sunday you do him an injury. Without order in 
school there cannot be much attention in class, and 
consequently little or no progress. 

Nor need we resort to severity to maintain discipline. 
It is much to, be regretted that with many of our teachers 
the idea of discipline is inseparable from that of severity; 
a box on the ear or a good shaking being considered the 
proper correction for every degree of irregularity. And 
this leads me to say a word about Pusishments. I con- 
sider that no teacher ought to be allowed to inflict punish- 
ment of any kind. To send a lad to the bottom of the 
class or some similar method is right enough, but for 
anything beyond this the case should be reported to the 
superintendent, and he, being considered by virtue of his 
his appointment, a man of judgment, will deal with the 
case wisely and considerately. It too often happens that 

"a teacher loses his temper with the offending party, and if 
he himself at once inflicts what he considers punishment 
it is in reality little less than vengeance. But as to 
corporal punishment this I think neither teacher nor 
superintendent has any right to inflict. If the case is an 
aggravated offence it will be far better to take the child 
to his parents and then and there state the case, but 
recommending the child to the mercy of the same, as 
some parents are unduly severe. Expulsion from the 
school is sometimes adopted; but surely this should be 
the last resort. As prevention is better than cure it would 
be better to keep the children well employed while in 
class, so that their minds shall have no time to wander 
away from their work. 
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I have not much to say about the distribution of prizes 
and other rewards. As to the giving of books for regular 
attendance, although it is a doubtful expedient, still I am 
inclined to think it is a useful aid in securing punctuality 
in children who are not old enough to question the desira- 
bility of higher motives. One thing I would condemn, 
that is the practice too often indulged in on the part of 
individual teachers of making gifts, be it coppers or books, 
to their own classes apart from the rest of the school. 
An influence is thereby secured: over the scholars which 
is really nothing less than bribery. This I am sure 
cannot be a healthy proceeding, or one calculated to 
do service either to the scholars themselves or to the 
school. 

I shall next speak of the infantclass. Ofall the classes 
in the school this is the most important and yet the most 
difficult. I hold this to be the case, and yet in how few 
of our schools do you see such provision for the class as 
to lead you to believe that any such proposition is true. 
How often do we find the least experienced of the teachers 
with the infant class: the children therefore careless and 
inattentive, and the so-called teacher consequently becom- 
ing sharp andirritable. Now, if any class requires its own 
specially qualified teacher, it is most assuredly the infant 
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and that he believed to be religion. Some may say that 


class. He or she—indeed better to be a female—should 
be lively and cheerful in manner, thoroughly fond of 
children, and prepared to love individually every child in 
the class, gentle and patient, but yet firm, and if occasion 
requires, sharp. If such sharpness be always just and 
free from passion the children will rather like the teacher 
the betterforit than the contrary. A knowledge of singing I 
would consider indispensable, for to teach and manage a 
class of infants without the help and relief afforded by 
simple lively singing would be heavy work indeed. I say 
women only should take this class because the necessary 
qualification is found in women much more than in men— 
their habits and feelings seem to be more adapted to the 
requirements of childhood. A woman of the right sort 
will have firmness enough to govern, and gentleness 
enough to bear with infantile weakness, love enough to 
win their affection, and sense or experience enough to 
offer a few ideas, and those of the simplest kind conveyed 
through the senses. 


we can get along very well without it, but it seemed to 
him that it is the only thing which cin meet and satisfy 
the real facts of every-day life. There was not a single 
person present who had not some trial to undergo, some 
temptation to withstand, some sorrow to endure. Such 
things as these are the real facts of life, and it seemed to 
him that nothing can enable us to meet them so well as 
the belief that above all and caring for all is the great 
loving Father, and that we are all members of one holy 
brotherhood. (Hear, hear.) One truth had been uttered 
that evening, and they had often heard it before, the truth 
that we do not live for ourselves alone. No one can live 
alone. Our lives are so mixed up with one another that if 
one member suffers others must also suffer. This is true 
in our church life as well as in our every-day life. They 
should remember this. If the work there was to be made 
a success, and it ought to be a success—(hear, hear)— 
they must all go together, heart to heart and shoulder to 
shoulder. He would not attempt to tell them the feelings 
with which he entered upon his work. No mere words of 
his could prove his earnestness; that could only be proved 
by future work. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. H. IERSON referred to the growth of the 
Mission under Mr. Rix, the real value of whose work was 
not to be judged by the mere outward success. The 
London District Society deserved praise for the manner 
in which it had intervened with help at the right moment. 
Mr. Ierson concluded by moving a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. wo 

Mr. H. JEFFERY seconded the motion, and proceeded 
to say, on behalf of the District Society, that the grant 
for Stratford had been voted in faith that the annual 
meeting would assist them with increased contributions, 
At Stepney, and here, they were working among those 
of the population which it was said the Unitarians could 
not reach. He was glad to tell them that last Sunday 
evening there was a crowded congregation at Stepney. 

Dr. MUMMERY, in supporting the motion, said that Mr. 
Rix was a Right Reverend because he had gone grey in 
the Master’s service. In him he found four things which | 
went to make the true man—ist, a mind true to its own 
best thoughts; 2nd, a heart true to its own best im ulses ; 
3rd, a will true to the Father’s will; 4th, hand and limb 
strong and ready to carry out the work of charity. rigs 

Mr. Rrx feelingly acknowledged the kind words which | 
had been said of him. Amid all difficulties of life he had f 
tried to say, “Thou knowest the way, and I take it.” 

The meeting, which was characterised by great cordiality, 
was closed with a hymn and prayer by the Chairman. 
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WEST HAM LANE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

INDUCTION OF THE REY. J. E. STEAD. 
THE services connected with the induction of Mr. J. E. 
Stead, late student of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board, to this pulpit, were commenced on Sunday last, 
when the Rey. Robert Spears preached in the morning, 
and the Rev. James Black, M.A., in the evening. The 
attendance on both occasions was very encouraging. 

On Monday evening a soirée was held at six o’clock, 
followed by a meeting, at which there were present Rey. 
J. Rx, former pastor of the congregation, in the chair; 
Revs. J. E. Stead, J. Marten, Peckham; H. Ierson, M.A., 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association; 
R, Spears, J. T Whitehead, J. Black, M.A., M.C. Gascoigne; 
Messrs. D. Martineau, treasurer of the London District 
Unitarian Society, under the auspices of which the West 
Ham Mission is conducted; H. Jeffery, B. Lewis, I. M. 
Wade, W. C. Barrow, A. F. Fabritius, and others. 

The meeting was opened with singing the hymn, 
“Rejoice ! the Lord is King,” followed by prayer by the 
Rev. J. Marten. The anthem, “How beautiful upon the 
mountains,” was then given by the choir, after which 

The Rev. J. BLACK delivered the charge to the minister 
in which he spoke of his confidence in the sincerity and 
also in the ability with which Mr. Stead undertook the 
work of a Christian missionary. Referring to Mr. Bright’s 
remarks at Birmingham on the little success which followed 
the efforts of ministers and religious teachers, he said 
that perhaps Mr. Bright might be biassed by the opinion 
of the Friends that a professional ministry was a hireling 
office. St. Paul, however, said that the labourer was 
worthy of his hire. Religious influences could not be 
measured like the attainments made in day schools. Still, 
there was truth in Mr. Bright’s words, and they might 
serve to stimulate ministers to a worthier performance of 
their deeply responsible office. He exhorted Mr. Stead 
to be faithful and diligent in his work as pastor, as a 
soldier in the warfare against evil, and as a comforter of 
his people in their trials and sorrows. 

The hymn “Webid thee welcome” having been sung, the 
Rev. J. T. Whitehead gave the charge to the congrega- 
tion, urging them to consider how greatly the minister 
depended on them for the successof his work. In uniting 
for a common purpose, they bound themselves not to 
discourage one another in it. They had no right, by their 
irregularity and unpunctuality, to chill the devotion of 
the religious services. Each should loyally contribute 
his share tothe work undertaken by the ‘congregation 
and to the pecuniary expenses which were incurred. Over 
a community which would thus work together, it would 
be indeed a privilege to preside. 

Mr. GOSSMAN, one of the two lay members present 
who had taken part in the foundation of the mission, at 
the call of the Chairman gave a hearty welcome to their 
new minister on behalf of the congregation. He paid a 
warm tribute to the long and devoted services of Mr. Rix, 
which was received by the meeting with much applause. 
Mr. Rix had laboured among them without money and 
without price, and in no sense of the term could he be 
called a “hireling.” He pressed upon the members of 
the congregation to encourage their young minister, about 
whom he had heard only words of satisfaction, by a regular 
attendance on the services, morning as well as evening. — 

Mr. RIX spoke a few words acknowledging the aid he 
had received from lay friends who had from time to time 
occupied the pulpit—Messrs. Noel, Midlane, Bromhead, 
Jeffery, and Dr. Mummery. 

The Rev. R. SPEARS said that it was proper on such 
an occasion that the ministers who were to be his neigh- 
bours, should offer their welcome to a new comer, and he 
most heartily welcomed Mr. Stead to their district. 


The Rev. J. E. STEaD, in reply to the welcome given 
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THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of this society \ 
ay 


was 
held in the vestry of the Church of the Messiah, ein te 


ham, on Friday, 31st ult. the Rev. C. Clarke * 
chair. There were present the Revs. M. Gibson, W. 
Cochrane, D. Maginnis, H. W. Crosskey, H. Eachus, 
H. McKean, and B. Wright; and Messrs. Abel as 
A. F. Osler, S. Greenway, Timothy Kenrick, George H. 2} 
Kenrick, A. W. Wills, W. J. Scott, and Dr. Russelln § ui 

Apologies for absence were received from the presi ae 
Mr. Jas. Hopgood ; the vice-presidents, the ev. John 
Wilson and Mr, J. A. Kenrick ; the Rev. John Gordon, — 
Mr. H. New, Mr. Gladstone, the Rev. E. Myers, and Mr, 
C. Harding. +: * 


After the usual votes of thanks to the retiring 
the Rev. M. Gibson, of Dudley, was elected 
and the Rev. J. W. Lake and Mr. J. H. 
vice-presidents. “6, Pats 

The following is an abstract of the report for the past 
year, presented by the directors :— (pene 

The year which has just ended shows the largest increase in 
the number of those who have applied for assistance which has 
yet taken place, and to these applications the directors have had 
the satisfaction of fully responding. For the first time in the, 
history of the society the expenditure has exceeded the income, ol 
though only by a small amount, which is explained by two 
payments having been made this year, to meet special : 
half of which should, in ordinary circumstances, have x 
in next year’s account. The directors, however, have no fear 
that this work will be allowed to lessen in efficiency; but they — 
would be wanting in the performance of their duty towards the 
constituents did they not take the present opportunity of rer 
their appeal for increasing support. The grants made di 
this year have been again augmented through the liberali 
the president, Mr. Jas. eo ep as and of Mr. Samuel Sharpe. 
Hopgood has made his fifth donation of £100, and Mr. Sk 
his fourth ; the gift in each instance being designed for imn 
use by distribution among the recipients. Five names | 
been added to the list of recipients during the yea 
addition to one member who has been compelled to re 
application for benefit in consequence of continued illne: 
of the new grants have been given for a similar 
The number of recipients is now 27, of whom 
widows. The total amount of the grants made during 
is £1,160, making £1,360 with the additions already 
Two fresh beneficiary members have been elected, one h Ss 
drawn, and two have been removed by death, — The | 
number of beneficiary members is 151. In the annual 
1857, the directors had the pleasure of announcing the 
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to him, said he should not attempt tv answer all that had | a legacy of £1,000 from the late Mr. J. H. Nelson, 0 Upton 
been said with reference to himself, for even if he could | Court, Slough ; the testator also left the Ministers’ Benes 


Society an interest in the residuary estate; on this estate 
further sum of £965. 12s. has been received by the tre a 
and has been added to the invested capital of the society. — 
directors have to announce with deep regret the loss o f 
and warm friend of the Ministers’ Benevolent S ciety, 
decease of Mr. I. R. Mott, who assisted at its forms 
_who has glven his unremitting attention to its m 
soten through an entire i 
> pass over the rem 


time would not permit. He was thankful for the very 
hearty welcome which had been given to him on behalf ot 
the congregation and the neighbouring ministers. He 
stood before them with a deep sense of the responsibility 
that rested upon him in having taken up the work at 
Stratford, but he would not say much either of his own 
responsibility or that of the congregation, because he 
could only go over the ground that had been gone over in 
the two charges delivered thatevening. Still he must say 
that he felt the responsibility of the work to be so great 
that he sometimes feared lest he should prove incapable 
of performing it; and if it were not for the feeling that the 
responsibility rested upon the congregation as well as on 
him, his stay might not be very long. It was just because 
of the responsibility being mutual that he had hopes of the 
work being done. Church life, in his opinion, is essential, 
é men and women with hearts full of hopes and 
longings, and aspirations that only one thing can satisfy, 


death, of BP is : 


advise them when legal questions 
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BEARD MEMORIAL UNION, been sung by the choir, the chairman said a few words and then | tempt children to sing them by catching their ears and hearts 
Mr. Gordon proceeded with his lecture, and gave a graphic and | with their simplicity and vigour. 
A MEETING of the Union was held in the Memorial Hall, | Vigorous sketch of Goldsmith’s life and character, and read a The hymns must not, of course, be mere rants, but they must 
Manchester, on Tuesday evening, when a large audience | Choice selection of passages from his writings, which he warmly | be chz/d/ike, or else children will not care for them. Until we 
assembled to hear the Rev. Wm. Binns on “The Church of | Commended. The address occupied upwards of an hour, and | get our faith put into suitable song, children will not be interested 
England in relation to Religious Progress.” As we should have | Was highly appreciated by the audience. The chairman con- | in it; and ift ey are not interested in it as children, they will not 
room only for a meagre report of the address and the discussion | veyed the hearty thanks of all present to the Rev. Mr. Gordon | care much for it as men and women. Give me the hymns of 
i our present issue, we hold them over for a larger space in our | for his able and interesting lecture. childhood, and I will give you the faith of manhood. 
next, GLascow: SoutH St. MunGo-sTREET CHURCH.—A meeting I don’t think there is a scarcity of suitable children’s hymns; 
BURNLEY: ATTACK ON UNITARIANS, 


of young men and women connected with the congregation was | in fact, I know there are hundreds in existence; but we want a 
held on Sunday last, the 2nd inst., for the purpose of forming a | proper collection, I have done a little in this way, with fair 
“Guild of Well-doing.” After devotional exercises, the Rey. | success, I think. In the small book I have edited (Spring Sun- 
Alex. Webster explained the objects he had in view in proposing | deams, containing 83 hymns, price one penny) ‘‘ Friend of Song” 
the guild. These were: (1) To set a definite religious work | will find a good many hymns of the kind he seeks for. Nos. 30, 
before the members, that they might know that they were | 31, 38, 51, and 71 are of the fourth class spoken of by him, and 
Jabouring together with God, according to their light and power. | Nos. 53, 54, and 69 are of the fifth class. There are several of 
(2) Toconnect the members directly with the church as active the ‘*Onward! Christian soldiers,” style. Tunes are matters of 
workers on its behalf. (3) To provide a means of encouraging | taste; but I fear the tunes in Hymns: Ancient and Modern, as a 
the members in mutual well-doing, and of consecrating their | whole, are not suitable for children’s hymns. I think it would be 
religious activities fora common end. All those present signed | a great mistake to have hymns written to suit them. A much 
their names to the bond of union. Several works of usefulness | more suitable class of tunes is to be found in such books as Sunny- 


THE following lines were published in one of the Burnley papers 
of Saturday, October 25th, 1879, and formed part of a piece of 
writing intended to serve political ends, 

We've Unitarians and the Atheist lot 

— difference, for between them, I should say, 

he one throws half the Bible clear away, 
The other, far more honest in his soul, 
Makes a clear sweep, and disbelieves the whole.) 


A person, signing himself ‘ Unitarian,” replied to this attack 


_ = 


« ae a welcome to those who had responded to the invitation to 


were proposed, and at once taken up by the members. Much 
helpful and emulative well-doing is expected from the guild, | 
which is to meet every Sunday morning for religious instruction 
and communion. The various institutions of this church are 
progressing favourably. 

Giascow: SouTH Saint MuNGo-sTREET CHURCH.—On 
Friday evening last—‘‘ Hallowe’en nicht ”—about 40 persons, 
principally young members of the congregation, were brought 
together at the invitation of the minister, the Rey. Alexander 
Webster. A good tea was provided for the family circle. Mr. 
Webster, as chairman, wished one and all to feel quite at home. 
He said his purpose in bringing together the young members of 
the congregation was to make them better acquainted with each 
other. A church was a family, and every member of a family 
ought to be bound together by human sympathy and friendship. 
Mr, Webster, after an interval, said he wanted ten members— 
especially young, enthusiastic ones—to meet him on Sunday, first 
for the purpose of forming an association, which for the present 
would be known as ‘‘ The Guild of Well-doing.” A number of 
those present volunteered to become members of such an associa- 
tion, What-with song, recitation, and other recreation, a very 
enjoyable evening was spent, and this, the second family 
gathering called by Mrs. and Mr. Webster, was brought to a 
happy close. : 

LIVERPOOL ; COLONEL TRIMBLE.—Many of our readers in 
Liverpool and the neighbourhood will be glad to hear of the 
success of Colonel Trimble in New Zealand. Colonel Trimble 
was formerly an active member of Hope-street Church, and he 
was also well known in the Provincial Assembly. A few years 
ago he went out to New Zealand on an official appointment. 
We learn that he has been elected to represent the Grey and 
Bell district in the House of Representatives. The account of 
the frank, good-humoured manner in which the contest was 
carried out is very pleasing indeed, and is worthy of being copied 
at home here. 

MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS.—The half yearly tea party and 
festival of the Band of Hope was held on Saturday last, when a 
very large attendance of members and friends were present. 
After tea the chair was taken by Mr. Christopher Hodgson, 
Mr. Sydney Manley conducted the musical part of the programme, 
An address was given by the Rev. John Moore, of Swinton, 
Songs, glees, recitations, reading, &c., brought the meeting to a 
successful conclusion. 


in a letter in which he wrote: ‘ The poet’s one reason for the 
charge he makes against Unitarians, if it can be dignified with 
the name of reason, is that we do not accept the Bible as an 
infallible inspired record. It is our pride and glory, that while 
the other churches have only freed themselves from one thraldom, 
—that of the Pope,—to place themselves under another thraldom, 

“equally galling and oppressive to the free mind of man, that of 
a book; we are open to reject anything which appears to us to be 
false, wherever it may be found; and to accept truth, no matter 
from what book or from what race it may proceed. . . . To 
reason that because we find ourselves unable to accept some 
portions of the Bible as actual facts of history or revelation, we 
must | therefore discard all the good, and true, and beautiful 
teaching it contains, is simply childish, and needs no argument 
to refute it. As to the comparison instituted between Unitarians 
and Atheists in the matter of honesty, I have nothing to say. I 
think no man would be an Atheist if he could help it, and we 
who claim absolute freedom of thought for ourselves, will never 
sit in judgment upon the sincere convictions of others.” 

On Thursday evening, October 3oth, a congregational tea 
meeting was held in Trafalgar-street school. The tea was given 
by the young men’s class in the Sunday school and their teachers, 
and was a bountiful repast. About 100 persons were present. After 
the tables were cleared, Mr. Job Duerden, presided. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the donors of the tea for their 

enerosity, on the motion of Rev. T, Leyland seconded by Mr. 

. Mackie. Very short but likewise very practical addresses 
were delivered by the Chairman, Messrs. W. Wigg, T. Bracewell, 
J. Halstead, J. S. Mackie, and P. Bibby. A dialogue entitled, 
**A& Safe Investment” was performed by some of the members of 
the class. <A collection was made for the tea, the entire proceeds 
= sae will be devoted to the reduction of the new hymn book 

ebt. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


ARDWICK: WHITFIELD-STREET.—On Saturday last a very 
interesting meeting took place in the Whitfield-street Chapel. 
The present teachers invited the past scholars of the elder classes 
to meet them at tea at half-past four, on November Ist. Upwards 
of a hundred persons were present, of whom between 90 and 100 
were old teachers and scholars. Mr. John Heys, superintendent, 
took the chair, and in a speech full of feeling and persuasiveness 


present that evening. For fourteen years their school had 

been in existence, and now many of those who at first had been 
scholars were settledin life, and fathers and mothers of rising 
families; and though many of them were scattered far and wide, 
he trusted the influences that had been impressed upon 
then would still remain with them. Mr. W. H. Mellor, read 

__ letters from different parts of the county in response to invitations 
_ sent out, in which regret at distance, want of time, or other 
reasons for not being able to attend were mingled with expressions 
bad gaa for the good the writers had received from the Ard- 
Sunday School. The Rey. William Mitchell, minister of 

the church, as present teacher of the first class, addressed the 
meeting, as did Mr. David Baxter. Between 'the speeches came 
songs, solos on the piano, and glees by the choir, Mr. Crabtree 
presided most efficiently at the piano, and many of the old scholars 
gave their aid to the entertainment. The meeting concluded at 
ten o’clock with a vote of thanks to those who had done the hard 
work of gathering and organising the meeting, a hymn being 
on eras prayer offered.—The Mutual Improvement class met on 

y “age Aa October 27, when Mr. W. H. Mellor introduced 

for discussion the subject “Wealth,” a very good discussion 
following. On* Monday evening, November 3, the Mutual 
provement Class again met, when the Rev. William Mitchell 

vered a lecture on ‘‘ Gunpowder Plot: Its Causes and Con- 
sequences,” a very interesting conversation following. There 
was a good attendance, and the lecture was listened to with deep 


interest throughout, : 
va > ncabbiear nah Hiurst-stREET Domestic Mission.—On 


Norwicu.—This congregation has set its numerous activites 
in motion for the season in good earnest. Mr. Perris has just 
closed a series of Sunday evening lectures on ‘“‘ Religious 
Imagination: Its Use and Abuse,” and announces ‘f Our Young 
People ” as his next topic. The science and art classes are 
doing an important work. The Eclectic Society was again 
inaugurated by a lecture from Mr. Perris, the subject being, 
‘* Fairy Tales, and How they Grew.” The readings and con- 
certs in connection with the Brotherly Society have just been 
resumed. The Octagon people having, in conjunction with the 
Eastern Unitarian Mission, invited the British and Foreign 
Association to hold its autumnal meeting in the old city, are now 
engaged in making preparations for their hospitable reception, 
A very strong deputation will represent the London committee 
and council, and ardent hopes are entertained that the gatherings 
on the 16th and 17th November may be as rousing as those held 
in former years in parts of the country where Unitarianism has 
not such a struggle to maintain itself. Certainly the East Anglian 
cause calls for anxiety and sympathy both. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Tuesday, October 28th, the new 
session of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society in 
connection with the Church of the Divine Unity, was opened 
with an address from the president (the Rev. Alfred Payne), who 
spoke to a very interested audience on the subject of ‘‘ Self 

ulture.” 

SHEFFIELD: Upper CHaApPEL.—A theological class in con- 
nection with the Manchester New College local theological 
examination scheme has been formed here. The Rev. E. C. 
Towne, B.A., of Stannington, has very kindly given his services 
as lecturer and teacher, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


\ evening, the 28th ult., Mr. Earl, the respected secretary 
of the ion, and who has held this office for close upon 40 
years, once more to meet the Sunday school teachers 
and members of — rack invited a to spend § poet 
“neg Pung » when 70 sat down to a very bounti 
tea. After tables were removed Mr. Earl delivered a short 
_ address, in which he expressed the great pleasure he felt in 
= meeting them again, as he had so often done se — past. — 
ed upon present the importance of working together 
fully and earnestly, ‘‘in the unity of the spirit and in the 
ls of peace,” for the success of the work in which they were 
ngaged. The Rey. B. Wright and Mr. G. Austin also 


the ing, and a very hearty vote of thanks was 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 

Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage they 
wish us to notice. 

The writer of every letter must append his name and address, not necessarily 
for publication." 'No letter Shand be snatethan halt aagdinaen, f 


G, R.—Next week. 
M. R. and Others.—Thanks for your M.S, to hand. 


the handsome entertainment he had so 
__ The meeting was afterwards entertained with 
iging and readings, and during the evening 
ls were served in abundance. It was 
no doubt will be one of happy 


1 sermons were preached at the 
the 26th ult., by the Rev. 
i collections amounted to 


NEW HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


lat the hymn- general use in 
our schools are not at all suitable. The in them are not 
: moc apectiy? ate not 
* mcs are 
fbave the 


side. A number of the best hymns in Sunnyside are found in my 
collection, and there are tunes specially and admirably adapted 
for them. Children hearing them once are attracted and delighted 
with them. 
I hope this subject will be fully discussed.—Y ours, &c., 
ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 


PSALMODY IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHAPELS, 


To the £ditors,—Judging from the many letters you have 
inserted from time to time in the Herald about psalmody in our 
schools and chapels, it may be interesting to your readers to know 
that the Committee of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association would be glad to receive any new tunes (accompanied 
with words if peculiar in metre) with a view to publication. They 
have now issued ‘‘ Hymns and Choral Songs” for some years past, 
and they again propose to send out others of a similar character 
next year. If any of your readers have original tunes or choral 
songs (especially the latter) of a suitable character, I should be 
obliged if they would forward them to me before the end of the 
present month. 

The special committee of the Association, appointed for the 
purpose, is anxious to provide for a want long felt amongst 
us by the publication of ‘‘Services of Song” adapted for use in _ 
our Sunday schools. I shall aiso be glad to receive communica- 
tions from any friends who have any materials in hand or any 
suggestions to offer. JoHN CHADWICK. 

8, Cottenham-street, Upper Brook-street, 
Manchester. 


IBLE REVISION.—TESTIMONIAL TO THE 
REY. DR. VANCE SMITH. 
5th (Final) Advertisement. 
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Retained to Pay for Final Advertise- 
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Clapham Common, S.W. 
4th November, 1879. - 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


NORWICH PROVINCIAL MEETING, 1879. 


On Sunpay, 16TH November, the Rev. HENRY IERSON, M.A... 
Secretary of the above, will preach in the Octagon Chapel, Colegate-street. 
Divine Service, 11 0 and 645. Collection for the Eastern Unitarian Mission. 

On Monpay, 17TH Novemper, at Two o'clock, a DINNER will be pro- 
vided at Mr. Cooper’s, Bank Plain. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. Afterwards the 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN UNITARIAN 
MISSIO 


. 


S 


Will be held. Inthe absence of the President (S. Courtauld, Esq.), Coun- 
cillor FREEMAN will occupy the Chair. The business over, Resolutions of 
Commemoration and Welcome will be passed and responded to. 

An OPEN CONFERENCE will follow. Subject, “The East Anglia: 
Outlook.” 

TEA will be provided in the Infants'-school Room, Calvert-street, from 
Five o'clock. Tickets, Sixpence. 

At Seven o'clock a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 'Girls’-schoo! 
Room, Calvert-street, when DAVID MARTINEAU, Esq., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, will take the Chair, and the 
DEPUTATION (consisting of L, M, Aspland, Esq., LL.D.; T. Chatfield 
Clarke, Esq.; C. J. G. Eiloart, Esq.; I. M. Wade, Esq.; Revs.}H. lerson 
and J. T. Whitehead), together with the Revs. H. W. Perris, Andrew Chal- 
mers, of Cambridge, T. Broadrick, of Ipswich, and others, will speak on 
seasonable topics. 4 

Visitors desiring Accommodation forthe Night are requested to communi- 


860 


COMING WEEK. 

ARDWICK : Lonosicut Mecuanics’ Instirution.— 
On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. Wm. Mitchell 
will preach. Offertory. 

BURY.—To-morrow (Saturday) parents’ annual tea party. 

KNUTSFORD.— On Sunday, annual school sermon at 
3, by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street CHAPEL.—On Tues- 
day evening, mission service, in which the Revs. G. H. 
Wells, M.A., S, A. Steinthal and R. A, Armstrong, 
B.A., will take part. 

NITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
BURY.—PARENTS’ ANNUAL PARTY.— 

A cordial INVITATION is given to the Parents and 
Teachers of the above School to attend a SOCIAL 

PARTY, on Saturday, November 8th. Old friends not 

now in connection with the School will be especially 


welcome. 
UTSFORD: BROOK- STREET 


KP 
CHAPEL, 


The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMON will be preached 

on Sunday Afternoon, November oth, by the Rev. F. H. 
ONES, B.A., of Oldham. Service to commence at 
hree o'clock. 


SCI LIT AIDOTUARNT OOo 

ONGSIGHT MECHANICS’ INSTI- 

TUTE.—On Sunday, November gth, the Rev. 

WM. MITCHELL, on ‘‘ Companionship with God” and 

** Social and Political Workings of Christian Principles,” 
at ro 45 and 6 30. 


November 16th, SCHOLARS’ FESTIVAL, 
Preacher, the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL. 
Axset Heywoon, Esq., J.P., will Preside at the Recital. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES. 


A MISSION SERVICE 
Will be held in 
CROSS-STREET CHAPEL, 
On Tvespay Eveninc, November rth, 1879. 


é THE 
Revi GG. H. WELLS; M.A?, 


Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, 
AND 
Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Will take part in the Service. 


CHAS. T. POYNTINu, 
JOHN DENDY, \ Hon. Secs. 


M ANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
The NEXT MEETING will be held at Pendleton, 
on Sunday, 16th November. Tea at 4 p.m., Fourpence 
each. Friends invited. 


rs LOVE AGAINST LAW.” A Comedy 
for Amateurs. Post-free, 3d.; coloured wrapper, 
6d. Rev. T, Leyland, Burnley. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 

The Committee is preparing a Verbatim REPORT OF 
THE SPEECHES at the Late SPECIAL MEETING 
OF TRUSTEES, which they will distribute to Trustees 
and Subscribers shortly. 

Applications for Copies to be made to Mr. R. D, 
Darbishire, 26, George-street, Manchester. 


LEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS, 


sent Post ree for the prices annexed, Cash. 


Dawson, ‘Geor re, M.A.—Sermons on Disputed s. d. 
‘Points. Published price, 6s.; post free ......... 4 0 
Slielley’s Poems. s.; post free .., 1 6 


Dr. J. R. Beard’s The Modern Pulpit, a volume of 
MPIUNOUIN 5 oducts rhc pation iti dc ace este aE 
Farrar’s Life of St. Paul; 2vols. £1 48.3 post free 17 
Little Folks, picture boards. 3s. 6d.; post free .. 2 
Royal Koad to. French....c. 0... casecssssvassie, 2 
Double-Entry Bookkeeping at a Glance.... 


aoaocd 


te eeee 


Lorton: Smart and Allen, London House Yard; JC. 


--  __ Ags peep to sale a art eee 
3 I ‘HE TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 

Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, and Published on 
the rst of every Month, is a free and unsectarian Review 
of books and events relating to the development of 
religious life and liberty in the Christian Church. Every 
number contains Original Lectures and Essays, together 
with Reviews of present and permanent interest. Price 
THREEPENCE. 


London: Wituiams 
, 


& NorGarte, I4, Henrietta-street, 

Covent Garden. 

Manchester: Jounson & Rawson, 89, Market-street, 
and J. Heywoop, Deansgate. 


Any Bookseller can supply The Truthsecher to order. 
A post-office order for 3s. bd. sent to the Editor (De Mont- 
fort-street, Leicester) or to the Publishers, will secure a 
copy for a year, by post, to any address; two copies 6s., 
post free. 


Now Ready, in the Two Sizes of the ‘‘Gommon Prayer 
for Christian Worship,” an Alternate Rescension of the 
same, entitled, 


EN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 
PRAYER, taken in substance from the .“ Com- 
mon Prayer for Christian Worship,” with additional 
Prayers for particular days. Prices as follow:— 
Crown 8vo.—Ten Services, alone, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
pe as with Special Collects. 3s. 
os Psalms and Canticles, printed for Chanting, 
cloth, xs. 6d. 
32mo.—Ten Services, alone, cloth, 1s. 
4 a with Special Collects, xs. 6d. 
THE COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP may still be had, as before, from E. Whit- 
eld, 178, Strand. 
*.* A Cancel-leaf, correcting an error in the “Ten 
"will be ®n to anyone already possessing 
the volume, on application to the publishers. 
Congregations taking not less than 50 copies are sup- 
plied at a reduction of 25 per cent. 


Witutams & Norcater, 14 Henrietta-street Covent 
“aes London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
urgh, * 


THE CHANNNING CENTENARY. 


The 8tw of APRIL, 1880, 
Will be the 
toorn BIRTHDAY or DR. CHANNING, 


‘ has been made with the Printers, 
OODFALL and Kinper, of London, for a 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES 
o 


An Agreement 
Messrs. 


iF 
CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS, 
including “The Perfect Life,” which, for the first time, 
will be supplemented with a neatly-executed Portrait 
or CHANNING, 
The Volume will be sold to the Public at One Shilling 
The Perfect Life” is 


R. SPEAR ngy Mori Bow 
BF, 9; Mornington Road, Bow Road, 


Tea at Five o'clock. Tickets, Sixpence each. | 


on tirel n, and printed in | in in »| 
Fretchand English "A mow raid sytem tobepceane | ARIE" Back, to Sls fa ee, an Aah 
mean Sent fos fee pn tippy poe eegrenitch -_ ~ 
e Oo an -- —— = " 
‘ ‘Two Shillings in tamps to " Month TI] 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
OLINEUX anp SON (Unlimited) 


|--HE GROUNDS anp PRINCIPLES 
1 M continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 


OF RELIGION. i Sete, 
By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. HARMONIUMS, and AMERICA on 
fd their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become’ the 


“Mr. Wright's power of calm and concise statement is . : 
A : (Sy » | property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than in these lectures. 37, TON DALTON STREET. 


—Theological Review. ne 
“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 


“Our authoris at his best when expounding some great 
religious principle—he rises into eloquence as he describes Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 

me 2, cc 
from ros. 6d. to 2 i W. T. RAYNOR’S 


the love of God. We urge our readers to obtain the s. per ae 
book, and read it for themselves.”— Unitarian Herald. LONGFORD BUILDIN Ss, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post. 


“The author writes in the style of a highly-cultured 
BIRMINGHAM : 15, BULL STREET 


scholar. We have not recently met with any k more 
calculated to influence in the right direction a man of 

W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 


atheistic tendencies.” —Noncon formist. 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 


“Few books have issued from the press of our time 
which more directly challenge and discuss the real diffi- 

WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 


culties of living men."—Nottingham High Pavement 
CLoTHING DepARTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 


Chronicle. 
styles, Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 
Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 
young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
from peculiarly strong and durable wools 


Price 5s., cloth, 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London, 


vit Lady requires an Engagement as 
GOVERNESS-HOUSEK EEPER.—Address 
N.D., The Link End, Malvern. 


RS. NOTT Visits and Receives 

PUPILS for MUSIC, elementary and advanced. 
Terms and references at 142, Canning-street, Liverpool. 
Pupils prepared for the Local Examinations. 


REQUIRED, a Careful Manager as 


COOK, by a family in the country, where two 
cows are kept.—. ply Mrs. Wm. Talbot, 4, Manchester- 
street, Manchester Square, London. 


AN ELDERLY LADY, residing 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. Estapuiswep 1772. 


S. Hoxpswortu & Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
OnE OF THE LARGEST Stocks IN THE KinGpoM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


IR ded BrocKxeELBANK, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
; MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Weggonette ; 
The Imperial Phwton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Phin Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


Po HA, ls Le Pig Sgr oh oLNes 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


E 1 ge Ape: yk Dae Be, ge 

. All the Newest Improvements in tind 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS. 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxForD-ST. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester 


DMiUID” 0H 10: M PIS OLN: 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station), MANCHESTER, Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham. = 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal tonew. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


PIANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 


Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 


in 

Bath, wishes for a LADY COMPANION: a 

good reader with clear voice and distinct enunciation, 

who is thoroughly domesticated: a Unitarian preferred, 

Sa P care of the Rey. J. Wright, 4, Sion Place, 
ath. 


i Ee ee eee ee 

H Gs SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

ior ark gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
pted. 


A ee on ts A cae 
ELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers, Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and games for junior classes. A few Boarders received. 
Terms for board and instruction, 40 to'70 guineas. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, receives a few 
YOUNG LADIES to educate, who enjoy the comforts 
of family life, combined with first-class teaching and kind 
supervision. French and German are alternately spoken. 
University Professors attend, and pupils are taken into a 
little quiet society, if wished. An escort will be shortly 
provided. References to parents of pupils.—For pro- 
spectuses address FRL, CAPELLE, 1, Schloss Strasse, 
Maaselhar. 


en i ee 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the yo od Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
ae ah The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
‘ollege of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations, For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors, 
Benen «40 $5: 006icp ss,00n same been el: Barer. 
German Resident Governess.. Fréulein Straub, 
Arithmetic, &c. ............ Mr. Stott. 
Physical Science ............ W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
5 and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 
Rev. R. Young, M.A., 
Oxford. 


keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Vears gre 

with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 
.H. WYNDHAM & CO., MAnuracturers, 

33, HENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


TiS Say ee ee US Es 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


* 
History, Literature, Classics.. 


a = APERHANGINGS 

WAR Cs ces 5 i000 .. George Gunton, Esq. ENGLISH AND FRENCH P 

Drawing i FS Charpentier, Fag: AND DECORATIONS, 

Dees oo ja coe ine Embracing all the waters coe of he bist ae 
ncing . once ceceiee oe Miss Nixon: . 3d., 35. 3d., 45., 6s., 75. 
Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and peel Papdits ae pat Bs ASHSTAND 


For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
anes maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 
PATTERN BOOKS of ape Hangings, Pattern 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Boxes of Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


F. S. PHILLIPS & CO. have always in 

' Stock an extensive variety of the newest and 

choicest designs, at moderate prices. Large 

buyers liberally treated. Small lots, sufficient 
for single rooms, at greatly reduced prices. 


Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 


Manchester 
BLACKPOOL. —THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 
MARSDEN'S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
39, QuEEN SQUARE. 
Tariff sent on application. Visitors will find here every 
home comfort. In-door Amusements provided. 
Ici on parle Francais: 


- WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 


RUNKS PORTMANTEAUS 
SAMPLE ” CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 93, BRIDGE ST., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 


Dressing Bags, 


Hand Bags, Berpers, Decorations, GoLb Moutpincs, Pain12Rs 


VARNISHES, &c., &c. 


EA URNS! TEA TERNS! 
TEA URNS! 
FOR SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &c. 


Plain Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs and best 


rses, &c. 
WwW 


- MAT DE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orpers anv Repairs Promptty Executep, 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 


coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. | Lever Taps— : 8.>D. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system, Two Gallonay;iWeterstvartes sachets 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, Three, 5; » srr paabaneaase en ies ae ae 
Rochdale Road, Manchester, aoe 99 Rl asta Snes glecrime’s cece” ETO) 

IVG: _. 4) | “eee eek canteen sree a | 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One amp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD SALFORD 


pe saeaict! oh 2 Ae retrace lnk evant Oe a ee, 
PARLEZ-vous FRANCAIS ?—Many 
. of whom this question is asked will say, I can read 
it and write it, but can't s) it. Aneat little gilt-edged 
Volume for the Pocket been published bya most 
eminent Professor. This little book has been awarded an 
honourable mention at the Great Exhibition of Paris, 
1878. All the most useful verbs, as used in ordinary con- 
versation, are therein embodied, alphabetically arranged 


the same price. 


J. M. TIMMIS & CO., 
(Late Kneesone & TrMmrs), 
Manufacturers, , 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHA 


s4, Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851.) 


W. Taytor, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER, 


MONS. QUERECKE Avenue de 
QUERECKE fy Avenue do Nes 


Postage of Letter to France, 2} : 
4: 


Neuilly, 60, 


Nov. 7, 1879 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 


A_ Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 

VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON'S, 

4, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. | Bows, Strings, and other 
ttings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG and SONS 

continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from ret 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


BROOKES AND CO. (Successors to 
Joun Geppks), Agricultural and Horticultura 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained j 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. ‘Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden —_ 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Gaurds Gates, Hurdles, - 

ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Tron Railing, for 

tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED _1769._ 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS 
St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dese NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


| OCKE & S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS. AND TUNING, 


LOC KE & $08 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


OO 
BROOK’ DANDELION COFFEE 


18 THE , 3 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, =~ 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
a hey sold. The above is recommended by the M ; 


Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing three times the strength of ordinary 
coffee, 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 15. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS. _ 
noth ine Ce 1 sat yr we g 
- u ii olgate 0. 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, 8 
6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER, . |. 


rig <a cern 


, 
“ a bent 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as We R1 HL Ss 
Quauities, ARE OFTEN SuastrruTED. a 


HABLIS. ey ; 
24s. PER DOZE BOT) 
4 a Do. HALF B OTT 
The Wine we are now offering is of verys! 1 
and we beg to draw attention to it, as the 
has now opened. In France it is greatly stem 
Wine for using with fish, We 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, Market-street, ci ss ¢ 
Also at Liverpool and Birming! Ls 
Tx) 


GraTEFUL—ComFORTING.—Epps’s Cocoa. 
FAst.—‘‘By a a knowledge of. ni 
which govern t and n 


© operations of 
and by a careful application of the fine prope 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our t 
tables with a‘delicately flavoured beverage, wh 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
gradually built up until strong en > 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of suk 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaf 
ing ourselves well fortified with Pr blood an 
nourished frame.”—See article in the 
Gazette.—Sold only in packets, la 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, I 
Glycerine Jujubes; labelled boxes only. 


NOTICE. 

The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent. 
post from the Office, to all parts of the 
Kingdom, at the following charges:— 


‘Three Months ...sisss+ avs se ssa 

Six Months... <.sclceecalev aan 

Twelve Months». .; ..s:..s\.)s daeeanenyan 
Ditto paid in advance teens 


The HERALD 7s registered as a newspaper 71 
transmission abroad, and can be sent to all parts 
of the Continent, the Colonies, and the Unite 
States for 8s. 8d. per annum. ‘a 
Any of our friends who reside in 

way places can easily get the HERALD direct 
the office. And when four or more ca Ht 
together for a postal parcel, we can at 
pecial terms to meet such cases, © 


= 


} Birth. 3 © ¢ 
GUY.—On the 3rd inst., at Ripley, Surrey 
_ W. Guy, of a son, Pe 


AINSWORTH— 
Pe 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A new weekly journal entitled the Statesman is 
shortly to appear. It will advocate the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, the extension of the franchise, a 
redistribution of seats, the reform of the land laws, 
and other measures of a similar kind. 


In opening a cocoa and coffee house at Sheffield, 
the Earl of Wharncliffe said he had no hesitation in 
‘stating that more than 50 per cent of the cases that 
went to the South Yorkshire Asylum were due to drink. 
‘That institution, of which he was chairman, would, 
when completed, cost the ratepayers of the West 
Riding £200,000. Surely it was a serious thing to 
Know that so great a sum would be spent largely in 
‘consequence of the drinking habits of the people. 


Writing to the editor of a local magazine, Mr. Ruskin 
gives utterance to the following characteristic dehor- 
tation :—“ Young men have no business with politics 
at all; and when the time is come for them to have 
Opinions, they will find all political parties at last 
tesolve themselves into two—that which holds with 
Solomon that a rod is for the fool’s back, and that 
which holds with the fool himself that a crown is for 
his head, a vote for his mouth, and all the universe for 
his belly.” 


Three of the Conservative candidates for the Birm- 
ingham School Board, the “Bible Eight,” and one of 
the two independent candidates have withdrawn, upon 
the understanding that the Liberal Eight would allow 
the Bible to be read in the Board schools. A contest 
is thus avoided, and the new School Board will be 
constituted as follows: The “Liberal Eight,” nominated 
by the Liberal Association; an independent Liberal 
candidate, a Roman Catholic candidate, and five 
candidates nominated by the Birmingham Conservative 
Association. 


_ At the recent meeting of the U.P. Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr. Mill, Leith, was taken to task 
for preaching contumaciously in the Gourock U.P. 
Church on the occasion of the Rey. Mr. Macrae’s 
“farewell.” Mr. Macrae, according to Mr. Mill, “ had 
Simply asked for liberty on a point which almost every 
minister of the Church had taken into his own hands, 
and the Church, in a pettish and somewhat angry 
mood, had thrust him out of her communion.” On 
these words being reported to the Presbytery, however, 
Mr. Mill, with characteristic readiness, made a humble 
logy for his conduct, and the Presbytery administered 
usual reprimand. 


First Pagan, then Christian—this is the text on which 
the Calcutta comic paper preaches to its fellow- 
igioni We are indebted to the /xdian Mirror 
following ns 

Soldiers, yours the work of vengeance! 
‘Slow to spare and swift to slay 
_ Be your arms when next the Afghan 
: Shall Loci Ned in the fray. 
Let your bye iking’s fierceness 


i 


A> 


S tae SSRRCaANeibe’ bad Ieniinéel persons (cays 
_ World) who bave drawn up the rules and 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


’ 


regulations for the Oxford Local Examination which is 


aon to take place in May of next year, have some good 
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reason, at least in their own eyes, for their very curious 
choice of the Second Book of Samuel as a portion of 
the Bible eminently suited for the study of young girls 
and boys, under the age of sixteen. But it is difficult 
for the ordinary intelligence to comprehend what 
benefit is to be derived by children from the story of 
David and Bathsheba or what Amnon aud Tamar have 
to do with “The Rudiments of Faith and Religion ;” 
and we are inclined to think that unless parents are 
ignorant and careless, they will hesitate to send 
their daughters as candidates, without the authorities 
see fit to make some change in their programme of 
subjects, or at least to eliminate such mediums for 
religious instruction as those to which we have referred. 

“What is unity?” It is a great ecclesiastical 
question. Bishop Magee’s reply to it may be classed 
among the curiosities of literature. “To the dissenting 
mind,” he says, “ the idea of unity is inwardly a spirit 
of unity which is perfectly consistent with any amount 
of external discord; but, on the other hand, the idea 
of unity which presents itself to the mind of a church- 
man is an inward spirit of union which manifests itself 
also in an external unity.” May we inquire of the 
right reverend prelate where “the inward spirit of 
union” is in the Church of England at the present 
hour, with its three distinct sections, the High Church 
party excommunicating the Broad Church party, and 
the Evangelicals denouncing both? This we consider 
to be a perfect picture of what Bishop Magee terms 
“a spirit of unity consistent with any amount of 
external discord.” 


Though Bishop Magee disapproves of interchange of 
pulpits between Churchmen and Nonconformists, the 
Continental Society of his own church is much more 
Liberal. It is not so very long since the chaplaincy of 
the Church of England at Chnistiania was temporarily 
occupied by one of the most distinguished Presbyterian 
ministers of Scotland, a professor of divinity and a 
principal, who preached to crowded congregations with 
unusual acceptance. Publish it not in the columns of 
the Guardian—this was a dissenting minister belonging 
to the United Presbyterian Church, who is at the head 
of a “schism shop”—we quote the phrase from a 
distinguished canon—for the training of dissenting 
ministers, and who himself told the story the other day 
in print. 


There is one kind of intercourse which Bishop Magee 
thinks however, is possible between clergymen and 
dissenting ministers. It is of asocial character. Being 
a first-rate story-teller the Bishop contributed to the 
hilarity of the Peterborough diocesan conference by 
describing “a recent rapprochement in which a dissent- 
ing minister and a clergyman had found out that each 
smoked, and they had been sworn brothers from that 
moment.” This certainly introduces a new element 
into ecclesiastical articles of union, at least in this 
country, although in Holland, pipes of all sizes lie on 
the table of the synod, beside the ink bottles. Burns 
has also told us of certain “Scots worthies” who, like 
Bishop Magee’s two friends, loved each other like 
“brothers,” only their friendship was “sworn” over 
something stronger than “cut cavendish” or “bird’s 
eye.” At the same time, if the Bishop is really serious 
in his re-union of Churchmen and Nonconformists on 
the time-honoured principle, literally construed, of 
ex fumo dare lucem, we are happy to inform him that 
there are dissenting ministers, and among them not a 
few Unitarians, who will hold their own with dean or 
canon. 


A new Colenso controversy has arisen. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Exeter, and the 
Bishop of Worcester have bid God-speed to the Bishop 
of Natal’s new dean, and ignored the exclusive preten- 
sions of the schismatic Bishop of Pietermauritzburg. 


| Such conduct grieves Dr, Colenso’s old enemies to 


the quick. Though he has shown himself a true 
missionary, and risked all for conscience sake—though 
there are few clergy in the church at home who do not 
now express very much modified views on the subject 
of the Pentateuch—though in every sect, within and 
without the Established Church, Dr. Colenso’s views 
are, if not widely received, held to be fit subjects for 


a 


1879, 


Price 1d. 


discussion—yet the English adopter of the new con- 
tinental departure in Biblical criticism is viewed with a 
hate as implacable as ever. The Guardian raises the 
hue and cry, and is quite melancholy over the episcopal 
defections at home. Explanations are to be asked of 
the primate. Another unseemly fuss is ahead of us 
But what has the other bishop of South Africa done 
while Bishop Colenso has been pleading the cause of 
his native friends? He has been as silent as the 
grave. Is this the time, then, to hound on the one 
Christian minister in our colony who has done his 
duty ? 


In opening the winter session of the University of 
Glasgow with a lecture on Galileo, the Very Rey. 
Principal Caird made a pointed home-thrust at certain 
notorious proceedings in the Courts of one of the 
Churches. Referring to Galileo’s collision with the 
Church Dr.. Caird said:—In the case now under 
consideration, as in many others of its history, the 
Church had gone out of its way to create artificial sins, 
and by attaching moral and spiritual responsibility to 
convictions with which the conscience had nothing to 
do, by dragging into the province of religion principles 
and beliefs which had no relation to piety, opinions 
concerning physical facts, questions of chronology and 
historic criticism, of dates, names, matters of biblio- 
graphic curiosity, theological authorities in all ages 
had done what they could to confuse men’s moral and 
religious perceptions, and to lay snares for weak 
consciences. And here, too, as in similar cases, it was 
not the wiser heads but the camp-followers of the 
Church that forced on the controversy; as often 
happened, ignorance and fanaticism forced the hands 


| of wary and astute leaders, and the attack on scientific 


freedom was begun by the class of persons in which 
zeal was generally least tempered with discretion— 
women and the less intelligent members of the clerical 
profession. 


The section of the Gourock U.P. congregation 
which has been known throughout the proceedings in 
connection with the Macrae case as “the majority,” 
have resolved to join the Congregational Church, and 
to form a new congregation in Gourock. The arrange- 
ments are so far advanced that the hall of the Gamble 
Institute has already been engaged as a meeting place, 
and it is expected that next Sunday, services will be 
conducted there by a Congregationalist minister. 
Nearly all the members of the session, who supported 
Mr. Macrae are favourable to the secession, and we 
understand a very large number of the congregation 
have also gone in with the movement. 


The people who have not the good fortune to 
belong to the Established Church have been made 
pretty well aware that the parish churchyards are not 
for them. They have, however, or most men have, 
been under the impression that they have the right to 
walk freely along the churchyard paths so long as life 
is preserved to them. The freehold may be in the 
vicar; but the graveyard is parish ground, and all over 
the country with scarcely an exception the unlatched 
gate permits the wandering tourist, or all and sundry, 
to freely enter on “God’s acre.” But an extraordinary 
case, in Derbyshire, shows that we have one of the 
exceptions no further away than Hognaston. There 
Joseph Webster has been committed for fourteen days’ 
imprisonment, in default of paying a fine, for no other 
crime than straying through the open gate across the 
graveyard to the church door. According to the only 
report we have seen Webster entered to speak to an 
acquaintance who was executing repairs of the building. 
He was seen by the Rey. Mr. O’Grady, and warned 
away. He insisted as a parishioner, and as the relative 
of persons interred in the ground, upon his right to be 
there, and paid no heed to the protest of the angry 
cleric, For this he was brought before the Court, 
ordered to pay a fine, and subsequently sent to prison. 
Of course such a conviction would never have been 
allowed to stand. As soon as the Home Secretary’s 
attention was directed to the flagrant iniquity of the 
sentence he would have set the prisoner free. A friend, 
however, has paid the fine, and Webster has been 
released ; but the fact remains that he has been the 
victim, and is still the uncompensated victim, of clerical 
oppression and magisterial blundering. 


BEARD MEMORIAL UNION. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
ON Tuesday evening, the 4th November, 1879, a meeting 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, 
in connection with the Beard Memorial 
lecture by the Rev. William Binns, of Birkenhead, on the 
“The Church of England in Relation to Religious Pro- 
gress.” The chair was occupied by the Rev. WILLIAM 

GASKELL, M.A. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings said: I do | 
not consider there is any need of prefatory remarks from | 


me. Mr. Binns is sufficiently well known to you; and I 
have no doubt we shall have a good strong lecture. 
Mr. BINNS said: Mr. Chairman, Ladies; and Gentle- 


men,—TIt gives me very great pleasure indeed to have an | 


Union, to hear a | 
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on the Established Church of England, and when the 
politician comes, and when the reformer comes, and 
proposes to make away with the institution, these le 
will sing, “ Woodman spare that tree,” although at the 


_is hollow, is rotten and decaying, only they wish it to 
wither away and decay naturally; and perhaps they 
indulge in the hope that in the course of time new life may 
spring out of the old roots. That is the position sub- 
stantially occcupied by my friend Mr. Beard. What I 
want to say is that we Unitarians, we rational religionists, 
we heterdox nonconformists may join ourselves heart and 
soul with our orthodox nonconformist brethren to 

out this common work, and if you look at the question 
| from the standpoint of expediency our duty seems to me 


: : : : to come to very much the same thing. The Church of 
opportunity of meeting again the members and friends of | : : 
this Beard Memorial Union, the man in whose honour it | England itself undertakes more than all things else to 


was established being one peculiarly dear to me; and I 


: adeiaiies i : ager | cerned it is our : : : i 
feel especially interested in this Union on account i We have no creeds in our worship, no doctrinal clauses in 


having been connected with the opening proceedings. 


have to speak to you to-night on the Church of England ) 


in relation to religiovs progress. After explaining the 
circumstances in which he had been invited to take u 
this subject, and referring to the address delivered before 
the Union last April, by the Rev. Charles Beard, on 
“Some Neglected Aspects of the Disestablishment 
Question,” Mr. Binns proceeded: I think we may say 
that- there are four ways in which we may regard 
the Church of England. “We may consider that it is 
all good; we may consider that it is all bad: we may con- 
sider that it isa mixture of good and bad in which the 
good predominates; and we may consider that it is a 
mixture of good and bad in which the bad predominates. 
(Laughter.) I do not see—let you exercise your imagina- 
tion and your ingenuity to any extent you like—I do not 


see that you can get any rore than those four ways of 


looking at it I have described to you. (Laughter.) I 
suppose “ that the Church of England is all good” is an 
opinion which people did entertain once upon a time by 
an effort of mighty faith; but I hardly think that there is 
anybody holds thatopinionnow. Parliament itself,and-Con- 
vocation, and all the clergy and all the lay members of the 
Church of England are prepared, more or less, to admit 
that there are some spots on its brightness they would like 
to rub off. That the Church of England is all bad, I 
think it wealé-be avery cruel and a very false thing to say, 
both because, in my opinion, there is nothing absolutely 
evil can exist in the world—it is only the salt of good- 
ness that there is in things keeps any of them alive,—and 
there are some unmistakable signs of grace in the Church 
of England. Well, then, there are the other two aspects. 
That the Church of England is partly good and part] 

bad, and that the good predominates, is a view whic 

largely prevails among conforming churchmen themselves, 
both clergy and laity; and a view, too, which I sup- 
pose is entertained by many people who are themselves 
indifferentists or agnostics, who still think that, on the 
whole, the Church of England serves a useful purpose for 
those inferior people who have not yet advanced to the 
dignity of believing nothing at all. (Laughter.) Then 
there is the position that the Church of England is partly 
good and partly bad, and that the bad predominates. 1 
» think I may fairly say that is the position which must be 
occupied by all persons who are nonconformists in any 
way whatever. If they did not hold that position there 
would be no reason why they should be nonconformists. 
This idea is held not only by nonconformists who are 
organised into religious communities of their own, but is 
also held by other nonconformists, who cannot as yet see 
their way to joining in any religious communion and 
worship whatever. Well, now, in the event, you see, of 
the Church being partly good and partly bad, and of the 
good predominating, we should not, of course, want to dis- 
establishanddisendowthe Church. That would be afoolish 
thing on our part todo. Our business under these cir- 
cumstances would be to weed out the bad that is 
there and to reform the Church, to develope it as far 
as we could, and to adapt it to the new wants of the 
new times. That is what the liberal members of 
the Church of England ought to do, what the clergy ought 
to do, and what the laity ought to do; but unfortunately’ 
both the Church clergy and laity, particularly the liberal 
portion of them, do not seem to be very much in earnest 
‘about reform of any kind whatever. 
looking at the question that it is partly good and partly 
bad, and that the bad predominates, if it be so, one of 
course is bound to disestablish and disendow the Church, 
one is bound to free it as far as possible from all theartificial 
supports that prop it up, and in future let it stand purely 
and simply on its own merits. That seems to be the 
position all nonconformists, Orthodox or Unitarian, 


| stereotype a theological system. ‘So far as we are con- 
pride to trust freedom and development. 


our trust deeds, no binding of our ministers of religion, 
_and no binding of our laity. These are our watchwords, 
| and I do not see that we can possibly legitimately hold 
our tongues when the State sets to work to do with 
| respect to the National Church in our name precisely 
| that very thing which we indignantly repudiate in 

our own persons. (Applause.) Why, we would not 

consent to the establishment of our own dogmas if 

the opportunity were given to us. We would not con- 
|sent to the establishment of any dogma whatever. 
Some people say that it is not advisable for rational 
religionists to work side by side in such a cause as this 
with the orthodox nonconformists, because their aims, 
their principles, their ends are different to ours, and the 
victory that they hope to win, it is said, would be a sad 
and shameful defeat to us. That seems to me to be a bit 
of heedless rhetoric. What is the ultimate end that our 
friends, the orthodox noncontormists, hope to win? Well, 
I suppose the ultimate end would be that they would hope 
topersuade all people toaccept their ownspecial theological 
interpretation of things. Let them hope so, they are quite 
at liberty. (Laughter.) We have nothing to do with that. 
We are not proposing to join with them for any purpose of 
that kind; we are simply proposing to join with them in 
order to win complete, absolute religious liberty and 
religious equality. (Applause.) And they are quite willing 
to take their chance with us in that new state of things; 
and it does seem to me to be rather narrow on the part of 
some of our religion to refuse to go a mile in good com- 
pany, and on the right road, just because the people they 
are going with will not go with them all the way. Iam 
quite aware that’ we may be pointed to many liberal 
Church of England clergymen who seem to=be very near 
to ourselves, and on the strength of these liberal clergy- 
men it is sometimes supposed that we havea great deal 
in common with the Church of England itself. But I do 
‘not see that; because these liberal clergymen themselves 
do not attempt to reform the Church of England, they are 
exceedingly scanty in number—one or two in a thousand, 
at the outside. You have here in England Dean Stanley, 
Stopford Brooke, and other liberal Church of England 
clergymen; in Scotland, Tulloch, Caird, and Flint. I am 
glad they are there. People of that sort are doing our 
work. They are not, however, doing it in the same way 
we are doing it ourselves—with the same straightforward- 
ness or effectiveness either. We have kindred spirits 
more satisfactorily so, in one or other of the nonconformist 
communions—nonconformist orthodox, however, who do 
not actually take our name, and would toa large extent 
repudiate the name of our special biudy, who are substan- 
tially working in the same broad and Catholic direction 
in favour of a free criticism of the Bible, and the religious 
life, which shall stretch outside of merely narrow and 
sectarian limitations. Mr. Baldwin Brown and Robertson 
Smith, theologically and practically, work in a more 
liberal fashion than the liberal clergy connected with the 
Establishment. But then we must not attach too much 
importance, after all, to the work which is being done by 
these half-score or dozen well-known free-thinking and 
free-speaking clergymen of the Church of England; for 
those of you who are at all acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history know well enough it is not the first time we have 
the phenomenon of Jlatitudinarianism existing in the 


sah Church of England. What came of it before? What 
conte See leet ong of came of the Cambridge men—of Hales, 


and Chillingworth, 
and Tillotson, and Falkland, and a number of other people? 
Why, after they had passed away, and after they had 
taught liberal doctrines and interpreted the Prayer-book 
in their own way, the next generation, even their own 
children, drifted back into the plain and natural meaning 
of the standards, written. on the very face of the 


ought to come round to. But here now unfortunately | Standards, and they could not do otherwise. The Athana- 


we find the case is complicated in this way, for you see 
that we are not, all of us, nonconformists on precisely the 
same grounds. There are some nonconformists mainly 


because they hold that the Church of England as at present | Temain. 
constituted is contrary to the doctrines and discipline of . 


the New Testament, and to the practices adopted by the 
apostles and the early Christians. They do not perhaps 
exactly agree with all the details of the church theology, 
but at the same time their differences with this-theology 
are so comparatively slight that their theological differ- 
ences alone would perhaps hardly be strong enough to 
cause them to separate from the Church, and it is mainly 
their differences from its. ecclesiastical government and 
from its connection with the state that lead them to 
take up an attitude of nonconformity. That is the posi- 
tio our orthodox friends would occupy. There are other 
people, and many of us belong to that class, who are mast 
ofa!) opposed to the special theology which the Church 
of /-ngtand represents. And now when the question of 
disestablishment and disendowment is ever raised, then 
we ind that the orthodox nonconformists, almost to a’ 
man declare themselves stoutly and s ly in favour of 
disestablishment and disendowment. But so far as 


Unitarians are 
= will find 
kindly eyes 


sian Creed remains, although Archbishop Tillotson wished 


|the Church of England was well rid of it; but he con- 
| formed to it, and by conforming to it he 


helped it to 
(Applause.) And it always will be so. It 
kes a Luther to effect a reformation. It cannot be 
one by Erasmus. I do not believe the Broad Church, 
can render a healthy and anes, service to the ‘cause of 
free theology. It is in vain to look either to the liberal 
clergy or the liberal laity for new fashioning the Church 
of England in substantial harmony with the wants of the 
time. Let their hands be ever so much the hands of 
Esau, their voice is still the voice of Jacob, and I prefer 
plain, simple, honest, straightf Esau to that 
cunning Jacob Tne Poems somethi i 
belong to him. I Esau even sh he 

be an orthodox nonconformist—(laugh 
him even should he happen to be an 


John © —Esau ar = Sree E 
pov ana Tn te one ‘No 
Beaconsfield, he 


same time they are quite prepared to admit that the tree 
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blank, although a gentleman there said “ hear, hear.” | 
deny point blank that the core of the matter is disendow- 
ment. The core of the matter is not filthy lucre of any 
kind whatever. The core of the matter is always the 
principle and that is what we have to stand by. Was 
filthy lice the object of the 2,000 ejected ministers, or of 
Luther, or at any time when great religious advances 
have been made by the inspired children of God. Never. 
Of course I know that disendowment, more or less, must 
follow disestablishment, and that we shall have to hit 
upon some plan of Bik d to national purposes large — 
portions of that money which we can no longer consent to 
turn to the purposes of teaching a mere sectional creed. 
But I do not see that there need be anything beside 
temporary difficulties with respect to details in se 

what ought to be done. This, then,seemstometobe 
clear, that all establishments in the very nature of thin | 
tend towards decay. They always have done, 

history of religion consists in the decay of established 
religions and the rise of new religions. 

Churches, even a man like Dr. Tulloch tells 

reform themselves. The true unity and com 

we want in religion are not at all legal creations; they 
have to be the spontaneous growth of the human ‘spirit. 
They are the unity of aspiration and the c 

ness of general ideas. And the historical associations 


make religion in any way whatever sacred to us, are not ~ 
any one 


bound up with the perpetuity of any one ritual or 
particular creed, but are bound up with the s 
deaths and resurrections and new births, of old id 
new ideas. England is, beyond all doubt, 
towards a state of things in which there will be eq 
of all Churches before the State—when the duty of the 
State will be to secure them ample room and scope 
enough for development, and the duty of the Churches 


in relation to the State will be to point the eyes of the 
State and the citizens of the State ever onward and 
upward. Are we to help in that denouement or we to 
let it come to pass of itself? The Scotch t said to 
his laird, “ Weel, weel, God mend all.” “ Nay,” said the. 
laird, “but by God we must help him.” Let it be : ». Ia, 

all great and noble and enterprising work we un rtake, 
let weaklings stand aside. Let them wait for i bett 
time. Let them imagine difficultics. Leh a il wever, 
always hold steadfastly up before the public mir ad he 


very highest and the very best we know am, thi 
and then if the progress be slow it will be no fauli yur 
and if the victory be won any earlier we shall haye 
abundant and more lawful cause to join in 
rejoicing. (Applause.). , « 

The Rev. WILLIAM MIPCHELL (Free C! risti 
Whitfield-street, Ardwick), proposed a vote of t 
the lecturer. ‘ + te 

Mr, E. C. HARDING, in seconding the vote of the 
the lecturer said :—The lecture has can ony 
my own mind, and I feel it to be a most | 
to the statements made by Mr. Beard oj 
occasion. ‘ : 

Mr. ALEXANDER supported the motion an 1 said 
the representative of the society whose cl aims to 
attention, whose justice in urging those clair s, 
so well vindicated by Mr. Binns this ni; 
frequently, before been vindicated in 
as well as in more public meetings of citi 
have gained a step to-night in the sideratio 
question, and we shall rejoice to find that th Ur 
of Manchester do fully range up alongside of al 
nonconformists in the settlement of this great 

Mr. Howsron (Churchman), in an addi 
length, considered that the 2,000 ejected minis 
to by the lecturer were in favour of establish: ¢ 
disestablishment. He did not think that disestabl 
would affect the social status. He asked “How 
disestablishment and disendowment give me n 
than I now have?” a 

Mr. BINNS in responding, said :—I am muc 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for the vote, anc int 
question which has been put by our Church | 
friend, I have to say: If he a be ng 
faithful believer in the 39 articles and three 
free enough already, he believes what he wai 
want to be quite as free as he is. The Stat 
the dogmas he believes and which I do not. — 
slave in order that our friend may rejoice inh 
I do not want to be his “Uncle Tom.” ( 

The Rev, I. Tyas (Curate of St. Jame: » C 
sail the lecture was not exactly what he @: ec 
decay of the Church of England spoken of 
strange kind of decay. Its work was vigoroy : 
was faithful, and certainly would stand comp: 
the work of the Unitarian Church. ' ie 

The Rev. JAMES BLACK, M.A. (Stock 
When it is asked “Where are the Unitari 
poor?” it-might be answered—“Not as U1 
all.” But if it was asked—Who are the le ding 
are taking part in the work of philanthr 
quite prepared to stan y the issue. — 

Mr. GEO. BANNISTER Baptist), thought an 
national Church resulted in greater liber 


ters. ‘' 


Pry. 


On 


. 
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DENTON. 
INDUCTION OF THE REV. LAWRENCE SCOTT. 
EVENING MEETING. 


r'® evening meeting in connection with the induction 
of the Rev. Lawrence Scott was held in the chapel on 
Saturday week, at 6 30; RICHARD PEACOCK, Esq,, of 
Corton Hail, in the chair. 

_ The CHAIRMAN said he felt somewhat astonished at his 
visit to Denton, not having been there since he laid the 
foundation stone a few months ago. All seemed to him 
to look like magic—it only seemed as if it were yesterday 
yet what achange! (Hear, bear.) That day they were 
met for the purpose of performing one of the most gracious 
acts that it was Le iemg for a congregation to perform—the 
welcome, with delight, of a new minister in the person of 
Mr. Scott. (Applause.) Not only would they be glad to 
welcome Mr. Scott, but it was an especial delight to them 
to see Mr. Gaskell amongst them. (Applause.) To hear 
his wise and earnest words alone was worth their journey 
to Denton. (Hear, hear.) And then to hear the charge 
of Mr. Drummond, and after that the hearty welcome of 
Mr. Dowson must have touched all who took an. interest 
in their proceedings. (Hear, hear.) As to Mr. Scott—he 
congratulated them in having secured in him a person of 
so much ability—a scholar and a gentleman; a volunteer, 
moreover, who looked upon his mission as a labour of 
love. (Hear, hear.) Nor should he overlook Mr. Arm- 
strong, or fail to thank him for that most excellent address 
which he had delivered to the congregation. He was 
sure their Denton friends would take advantage of the 
recommendations which it contained. (Hear, hear.) 
Some 35 years ago he lived on the other side of Denton 
from his present residence, and he then knew the inhabi- 
tants as straightforward, not easily frightened, and as a 
people who could think for themselves. (Hear, hear.) 
Out of such material he felt assured a congregation would 
rise of which they would have good reason to be proud. 
Applause.) As to-their present condition as a congrega- 
tion he could not say much, but he understood they 
wanted about £300 to clear off their debt. That he 
thought ought not, and would not, long stand in their 
way. (Applause.) He sincerely hoped that Mr. Scott’s 
coming to Denton would bea good thing for himself anda 
benefit to the neighbourhood. (Applause.) ’ 

Thé Rev. H. E. Dowson could not help looking back. 
about four years. Then they were first coming to Denton 
to hoist the flag of liberty and of truth under which they 
served, and it was to him a matter of congratulation that 
that flag now waived over that building. (Applause.) He 
was glad to see so good a friend as the chairman present, 
and especially at the inauguration of him as minister who 
was to make this a church of Christ. (Applause.) He 
acknowledged the fact that it was due to him in some 
measure that Mr. Scott was there, and he felt assured 
that his ministry would be an earnest one, and he hoped 
it would be‘blessed with much fruit. On behalf of the 
East Cheshire Christian Union he welcomed him to his 
work and assured him that he would be glad to do what 
he could to help him. (Applause.) 

Mr. ROBERT KENYON, on behalf of the congregation, 
welcomed Mr. Scott, not only as a preacher, but as a 
pastor, and he prayed that he would be successful in 

g their beautiful faith not only into their church, 
but also into the homes of the people of Denton. (Hear, 


Mr. R. S. REDFERN also tendered a welcome to Mr. 
Scott on behalf of the Sunday school, feeling confident 
from conferences they had had with Mr. Scott, that their 
union would be a lasting and a happy one. (Applaise.) 

began their school in a hired room with 15 scholars; 

now they had 130 and 14 teachers. (Applause.) To Mr. 
Dowson’s untiring energy they owed it that they ,were 
assembled under their own roof, and he thought scarcely 
an Ppegceation had more reason to be thankful for what 
they and the kind friends by whom they were sur- 
rounded. There was not a teacher in their Sunday 
school who would not in the way of Christian self-sacrifice 
use his best endeavour to make their school a success, 
and to that end Would gladly accept any suggestion that 
might give them an increase. In that spirit, then, on 
their behalf, he offered Mr. Scott a most cordial welcome, 
and assured him that he would have been the minister of 
their choice even had the conditions been different. 


( ) ; 
The Rev. LAWRENCE SCOTT, in reply, said: Mr. Chair- 
in, My Friends,—It is pleasant for us to meet here 
covakeht; and very pleasant is it for me, especially as we 
have th e€ of our worthy chairman, who has 


e 
ready done so much for this congregation. By his past 
ad action he has shown what may be done to promote 
the cause of sound rational and hopeful religion in 
district. His thoughtful liberality has been proved. 

® aS a congregation, have great reason to be 
to him; and it is only his presence here this 
conte prevents me from saying what I might 


aes pleasure it affords me that this meeting 


be presided over by one who takes such an active 
‘in so many excellent objects, and possesses quali- 

y which enable him to direct that interest into 
hannels, Mr. Chairman, permit me to thank you 
past and present kindness. To you, Mr. Dowson, 

rm my warm tribute of thanks for all that you 
said. You speak on behalf of the Union 
to consider that I have been of 


many friends, and your own active superintendence, These 
are additional benefits which you and the committee have | 
conferred upon me, and for which I warmly and heartily 
thank you. I feel that I could not have entered upon the 
work of the ministry in connection with a more devoted 
set of men, Mr. Kenyon, let me assure you, and all the | 
members of the Wilton-street congregation, that I am glad | 
to find myself in the position of your minister. I wish | 
especially to thank you for your good wishes and con- 
gratulations. It will, 1 am convinced, always be a pleasure | 
to me to recollect that a unanimous and hearty desire was | 
expressed -by this congregation to the committee of the 
Union asking it to give me this appointment. I find here 
a body of earnest workers who have, with a united effort, 
| put their shoulders to the wheel, and formed what I may 
say isa flourishing community. I am glad to be connected 
| with such a body of men—men who themselves began their 
own organisation into a church, and who have done so 
much to prove themselves staunch and thorough. I thank 
you, Mr. Kenyon, and the congregation through you, for 
all the kindness that I have already received from my 
Denton friends; and I trust that the ties which are com- 
pleted between us this day will increase in value as we 
increase in knowledge of each other. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Redfern, I thank you, also, most heartily, for the very kind 
welcome you have given me from the teachers of the | 
Sunday school. I assure you I look upon the ‘Sunday | 
school as one of the very chief works in connection 
with our chapel. I do not speak as having never had 
experience of Sunday schools. For some years, at intervals, 
as time and opportunity offered, I have taken great interest ) 
in such schools; and I rate their importance for the church 
and for the future of society at no trifling value. Iam glad 
that you have given me this opportunity of referring to the 
Sunday school, for I think it right that the congregation 
should fully understand from the beginning that I shall, as 
your minister, consider it my duty to devote a consider- 
able share of my thought and attention, and possibly 
not a little of my time, to our Sunday school, and to 
those things which appertain to its efficient working, 
(Applause.) Besides the Sunday school, however, there 
are other modes of activity to which | need now only 
allude. You will, I think, all agree with me, that both 
minister and congregation should do their utmost for the 
benefit and social welfare of the district. We must 
remember that we wish to be a congregation of Christian 
workers. Our aim, as a body and as individuals, is to be 
in the world, but not of th@ world. At the same time, 
though we may promote and belong to many organisations, 
though, upon occasion, we may agitate for improvements 
and reforms, let us never forget that social improvements 
always look best before they are brought about, and that 
even the most excellent laws and regulations will work 
but little for the welfare of a population covetous, debased, 
and idle. No mere outward agencies would make such a 
population worthy. (Hear, hear.) Unless you can first 
get to the moral spring of action in each mind, touch the 
conscience, and rouse the dormant affections of the heart, 
all your organisation will produce little that is good. 
(Hear, hear.) But whatever we may do, or fail to do, as 
a congregation, whatever I may do, or fail to do, asa 
minister, the words we have heard. to-day will surely be 
an encouragement to us. I am not a little moved by the 
reception you have given me. It isnatural that we should 
be all at this season buoyed up with hope; it is most 
natural that I should be amongst the most hopeful. Let 
us not forget, however, that it is possible while uttering 
words of hopetopart company with reality. Letusendeavour 
in all things to preserve a sober judgment. In its light I 
know how greatly friendship and not my deserving has 
coloured the expressions we have heard to-day. In con- 
clusion, I wish warmly to thank our friends who have 
come amongst us this day. To those who took part in 
the afternoon service I am specially grateful, and also to 
many of my friends who have shown me their sympathy 
by coming from a distance, and who have contributed se 
much to the success and value of the meeting, particu- 
larly to Mr. Drummond and Mr. Carpenter, who represent 
the college to which I owe so much. Such a meeting as 
this ought certainly to be an augury of good for 
my future ministry. Its value, however, does not consist 
in its numbers, its hopefulness, its present glow of feeling; 
it consists in the ties of friendship here cemented, the 
strength of the resolutions fostered, the lasting devotion it 
may help to kindle. And ifthis meeting, and not less so 
our service of to-day, should in any way tend to promote 
these things, the self-centered thoughts and feelings which 
might arise from the personal nature of our gatherings will 
be banished. They will be replaced by the spirit of 
Christian self-forgetfulness, freely responsive to every call; 
then, yielding our hearts to the care of God, we shall go 
with courage on our appointed way. (Loud applause.) 
The Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND said he would not detaiu 
them with many words. He was heartily glad that Mr. 
Scott had found a home in Lancashire, and glad for him- 
self to have once more the opportunity of addressing a 
warm-hearted Lancashire audience. (Applause.) Judging 
from his own experience he knew that the way to the 
hearts of Lancashire people was straightforward. Often 
since he had left them he had wished that he could turn 
into the cottages of the north countrymen, and he con- 
atulated Mr. Scott on having such homes to visit. 
Mr. Scott would benefit them and they also would benefit 
him. He would have them bear in mind that it was good 
for them to be called away from their firesides to public 
work, and they should cultivate a spirit of sympathy for 
all good causes and for all mankind. Their cause was 
the cause of humanity, and men who had never heard of 
them, if they were but true to their Christian fe hae 
would be their fellow workers. Their homes should be 
little centres of light and of usefulness, and then they 
would be doing a good work for their church, side by side 
with their minister. (Applause.) 
The Rev. J. E. CARPENTER then delivered a short 


ppreren ofan which = se 
The toh Rete of Chesterfield, dwelt on the 
value of the 1 as a “witness of divine thi 
ec | world. In our best movements we best know t 
‘| is a higher and a lower, an earthly and an heavenly, 
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things human and things divine. We are made to see the 


sad reality of the distinction in our own personal life, in 
business life, in social and political life, and we know the 
divine leads to life and peace, but the lower human to 
death and sorrow. Now the church can bear witness to 
the reality of the distinction and to the blessedness of life 
under the power of the Divine. We can all bear witness 
to it. Even walking together, father, mother, and children 
to worship is, as Auerbach says, a witness to ourselves, to 
our families and to the world, that we know and love the 
higher things. Kneeling down in the presence of the 
Eternal and Perfect One, though no word be uttered, is 
still more a witness. Meditation on the Divine realities, 
and any public recognition that we can make of our belief 
in them—sacraments, vows, any pledge that we can give 
of our desire to pursue these realities—all are of use, all 
may be helpful to ourselves and to the world in a time of 
materialism and low morality. Above all, the life of 
minister and people in humble and joyful recognition and 
love of the distinction as set forth in the great master 
Jesus Christ, will form the truest and purest witness to 
the things divine. 

Mr. JESSE HIND, of Nottingham, then rose, and said 
that it was with no little pleasure that he found himself 
amongst them on the present occasion. Mr. Scott was his 
oldest and most intimate friend; he had known him 
more years than he cared to remember. They had talked 
and walked and planned together, had lived together, had 
travelled together; and never had he heard a word or the 
expression of a thought from him which he could have 
wished Mr. Scott to withdraw. They had worked together 
for years in the Nottingham Sunday school,‘and he must 
say that it was to Mr. Scott’s devotion and enthusiasm 
there that he attributed the high state of efficiency to which 
those schools attained during that period. Whether he 
taught the lowest class in the schonl or the highest class, 
composed of their young men, he gave the same care and 
interest, the same devotion of time and thought. When 
he left them to prepare for the ministry in London, Mr. 
Armstrong and he (Mr. Hind) used often look forward to 
the time when Mr. Scott might, they hoped, return and 
settle among them; but since he came under the influence 
of Mr.. Dowson his fate was sealed, and he could not feel 
that he regarded that gentleman with altogether the same 
feeing of friendship that he had done before. (Laughter.) 
But now he would confess that he thought Mr. Scott had 
done the right thing in coming to Denton. (Applause.) 
He was satisfied that it would prove that the nght step 
had been taken. There were no congregations that sup- 
ported their ministers like Lancashire congregations. He 
hoped they and their minister would remain together 
many years. He could assure them that they would find 
in Mr, Scott a true pastor, and he hoped that when he 
came there again, as he would do, he should find that their 
little congregation had become one of the best and most 
united in the neighbourhood of Manchester. (Applause.) 

Mr. CHARLES PRESTWICH SCOTT (brother of the Rey. 
Lawrence Scott) said it was a very great pleasure to him 
to have been there that night and to have listened to all 
that had been said. His friend Mr. Dowson had asked 
him a few minutes before to speak to them, but he felt 
that it was scarcely proper that he should do so. To 
speak of his brother was very much like speaking of 
himself, for his brother was his second self. Mr. Hind 
had claimed to be a very old friend of his brother’s, but 
he could claim to bea much older friend. For his part 
he could only say that the longer he had known his 
brother the better he had liked him, and he hoped their 
experience would be the same. It was to hima matter of 
the greatest satisfaction that-his brother should have 
come to live so near. He had himself lived in Lanca- 
shire long enough to know that the people were warm- 
hearted, straightforward, and honest, and he could assure 
them that they would find his brother the same. He had 
long thought, and he knew that was his brother’s opinion, 
that the duty of a minister was not merely to preach on 
Sundays, but to enter as a friend into the homes of his 
people, and he believed that this part ef the work was 
that for which his brother was especially fitted. (Hear, 
hear.) He hoped they would take him by the hand, as 
he would take them by the hand, and if they did that he 
felt sure that the time he might spend among them would 
be a_happy one. (Applause.) 

Glees and other pieces were given during the evening 
with excellent effect by the choir belonging to the chapel. 

The Rev. L. Scotr having taken the chair, the Rev. 
J. K. SMITH moved that the best thanks of the meeting 
be given to the Chairman, the choir, and to all who had 
in any way helped to make the meeting a success.—The 
motion was enthusiastically received, and the prdéceedings 
terminated. 

The collections for both days (Saturday and Sunday) 
amounted to £54. 11s. 9d. 


_—_———___—__o—— 


ABERDEEN.—The fortnightly meeting of the Literary and 
Debating Society was held on the 4th inst. The President 
(Rev. G. T. Walters), read a paper on ‘‘ The Temperance 
Movement,” in which he denounced the sin of drunkenness, and 
urged that any man who was liable to take too much should 
refrain from touching strong drinks. A lively debate followed, 
nine speakers carrying it on till after ten o'clock. There was a 
large attendance. The Aberdeen Free Press notices that Mr. 
Walters delivered a lecture on Sunday evening on ‘“‘ The Drama 
and Drink” to a large and attentive audience. 

Bury.—On Saturday the parents’ annual tea meeting was 
held at Bank-street School, Bury, when about 300 parents 
and scholars sat down to a substantial tea in the lower schoolroom. 
An entertainment afterwards took place in the girls’ schoolroom, 
presided over by Mr. Thomas Holt, one of the Sunday school 
supérintendents, who addressed the meeting, and who also read a 
report which showed that the school was in a flourishing condition. 
The Rey. Douglas Walmsley also addressed the meeting as did 
the Rev. E. Turland, of Ainsworth, and Mr. Edwin Winser, of 
Manchester. During the evening an excellent programme of 
music and readings was gone through. A Farce ‘*Cheery 
Bounce” at the conclusion was given by Messrs Thom ‘ 
Round, Smith, Clegg, Pollard, and Wilde. An interval of forty- 
five minu for conversation. The walls of 
paintings &c., kindly lent for the 
occasion by members of the school and congregation, 
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THE CALL OF A SOUL. much as in the meeting of last year. The opening | tender beauty, homely pathos expressed in nervous 


BY JAMES 0. M. HEWITT. 
I CANNOT be at rest; for I, 
A human soul, with rpose high, 
Must do the Will Divine. : 
Compelled to wait, aloud I cry 
Unto the earth, unto the sky,— 
Give me the holy sign! 


My life I hold to be of worth,— 
t not in vain is manly birth, 
And hence for work requires; 
Such holy work as blesses earth 
With richest fruit, where now is dearth— 
Good-will my quest inspires! 


To idly wait I count a sin, 

And so I summon all within, 
And call on God as well,— 
That I a crown of life may win, 
And thus redeem from hell ! 


I call this day for man to aid, 

Until the spectre dark is laid 
That stands with folded hands! 

“Tis idleness makes souls afraid; 

The voice of God must be obeyed: 
I call—but God commands! 


oR on ce ae co eT 
Che @nitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however Slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 


bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


ee Writram Exrery Cxannixc. 
THE MISSION SERVICE: CROSSSTREET 
CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 

Customs are not quickly changed, and good habits 
are not easily acquired; so perhaps we should not 
have expected that our friends in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood should all at once give up their long- 
observed practice of stopping at home when a religious 
gathering was announced. To have waked up merely 
at the call of their Missionary Association, backed up 
by a gentle appeal from ourselves, to a new desire for 
the refreshment of a devotional service in the midst of 
the week’s cares and pleasures was, we now can clearly 
see, too much to hope for. But now, let us not be 
misunderstood; we know very well that there are 
numbers connected with our congregations who have 
a different theory of religion altogether. There are 
those who say, “ Had we not enough of such meetings 
when we were orthodox; and have we been brought 
out here into the wilderness of liberty only for a praise 
and prayer and exhortation meeting?” We will 
acknowledge that those who think thus have a right to 
pursue their own course. It is not with them we 
wish to talk at all about a devotional service. _ Let 
every man be fully pursuaded im his own mind. But 
there are others, and not a few, as we have reason to 
believe, who are really desirous that our religious life 
might be enriched and strengthened, that whatever 
is good and helpful in the practice of our’brethren of 
other church connexions should be enjoyed by the 
members of our own. For themselves, at least, they 
would gladly see as much depth and tenderness of 
feeling in our worship, public and private, as they 
observe in that of other bodies. If we are free, is it 
not that we may worship Gop with all our hearts ? 
If all is open to us, should we not feel constrained 
even to place ourselves in the van in all devotion and 
Spiritual progress? No highest flight of reason, no 
deepest breathing of emotion is forbidden us. To all this 
we are surely called, when we are called unto Liberty. 
Of those who think so, is it, then, too much to ask 
that they should manifest their sympathy with any 
effort that is being made to promote these ends? We 
sincerely trust that meetings such as that held in 
Cross-street Chapel on Tuesday evening will be 
repeated. Another of a similar kind will be held in 
Upper Brook-street Church on Tuesday next, when 
an opportunity will be afforded for such a gathering 
of friends as may re-assure the minds of ministers who 
may be led to despair of their ever being able to make 
the worship of God a reality to their hearers. 

The attendance on Monday last, as-our remarks 
imply, was very small. Perhaps we might find a 
crumb of comfort in the fact that it amounted as 
nearly as possible to that of the first meeting of the 
disciples, when “the number of the names together 
was about one hundred and twenty.” Shortly after, 
we know, there were added unto them three thousand 
souls. The parts of the service were arranged very 


hymn, “O Spirit of the living God,” was followed by 
the reading of two passages of Scripture, Psalm xxvii 
and the opening verses of Matt. v., and an impressive 
prayer by Mr. Wetts. The “Te Deum” was sung, 
after which Mr. SreinTHAL addressed those present on 
the obligation which lies on all of us who have enjoyed 
the privilege of commnnion with Gop and with one 
another in united prayer, to go with our gospel of 
hope to those who are without Gop in the world, to 
the indifferent, the sinful. On the privilege of worship 
itself the speaker dwelt in his first sentences with a | 
reverent emotion, as desiring from the heart. to Carry | 
his audience with him into that presence chamber of 
Unsearchable Majesty where we still find ourselves meet- | 
ing the welcome of children. He reminded them that | 
their meeting for weekly communion was in a place 
consecrated by the memory of those who are now in . 
the fuller light. In contrast with such privileges he 
spoke of the awful gloom which must abide with those | 
who not only are without Gop, but are at war with 
every good thing ; and he closed with an appeal that | 
they should hearken to the cry that came more plainly ) 
than the voice in the vision of Pau at Troas, from the 
poor children of our streets, to go and win them to 
purity and goodness, . 
After an anthem, “Teach us, O Lord, the way of 
Thy statutes,” a second address was delivered by Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, who took for his subject the case, not 
of the poor, but of those in affluent circumstances, 
“Wealth itself,” he said, “is a good thing, a gift of Gon, 
if honestly won, no less than sunshine and flowing water. 
But no gift in all Gon’s universe is harder to use 
nobly, more easy ignobly to abuse. Insensibly with 
largening means the dividing lint in a man’s mind 
between necessary and luxury shifts its track, and the 
circle that encloses legitimate luxuries severing them 
from illegitimate, widens to embrace more and more. 
So that thousands of men who, at thirty years of age, 
have with pure and honest moral indignation contem- 
plated the lavish self-indulgence of their richer neigh- 
bours, at sixty outdo that very expenditure themselves. 
No more solemn counsel, then, can be given, if 
solemnity goes by importance, than to men who are 
adding on riches as they add on days, to watch the 
bloom and delicacy of their inward life, and see that 
it be not spoiled and coarsened by the friction of 
prosperity. And if to him who.makes the wealth this 
caution is of sorest need, still miore is it so to those 
round about him who profit, if it be profit, by his 
wealth, yet have had no hand in its laborious building 
up. It was admitted that, in itself, to be a rich man is a 
thing that is good, though the profit often over- 
balances to dire evil But to be the so of a rich 
man, born into wealth untrained in struggle, this he 
dared not pronounce good, but rather one of the most 
awful dangers with which Gon’s inscrutable providence 
ever tries his people.” Such being the trials of wealth, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG was ready to find that many 


“recovered sanctities” had accompanied the long 


season of trade depression. Springs of sympathy 
between class and class, long dried up, have once 
more flowed full and free. Men are more kindly 
than they were. And in a missionary service, like 
this, it was desired especially to call out and strengthen 
sympathies such as these. The address and the 
meeting were appropriately closed ‘with the hymn 
“ Pour, blessed Gospel, glorious news for man,” and a 
short prayer and benediction. 


HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


Saxon English, 

The power to “celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of Gop’s almightiness” has 
been given to very few, and these have been found 
wanting in sympathy with the needs and aspiration of 
childhood. 

The popular child’s hymn whose opening stanzawe 
have quoted, is perhaps the sole survivor of nearly two 
thousand written between 1820 and 1860 by James. 
Epmerston. Bishop Heser has left us only one of © 
perfect beauty, “By cool Siloam’s shady rill; 
and we can credit Dr. Watts with only two all- 
Satisfying child-songs, “Give to our Gop immortal 
praise,” and “I sing the almighty power of Gop.” 
Besides these there might be about a score of standard. 
hymns for children which have outlived the criticism 
of diverse opinion—hardly more. ‘ 

The wide, continual, and increasing demand for a 
child's hymn-book forces on us the reflection that little: 
or nothing has been attempted in this direction for 
Some years, that is to say, 2s far as new hymns are con- 
cerned. Every school, like every church, has its own. 
compilation, and out of its variety selects what may be 
called its “stock hymns; but we have not, or ve 
lately, and that from other standpoints than ours, seen 
capable writers working together to this end. Never— 
theless the work wants doing, and therefore should 
done. But how? In a field where practised 
writers have toiled with little success, it would sé 
that individual effort must be sown upon the 
No one person can hope to do more than cont 
to a common fund, throwing in a few ideas for 
ance, modification, or rejection, as a jury of revi 
shall decide. The real want is an o ganiser, | Wide: 
experience and unquestioned ability as an editor, who. 
shall be representative of that diminutive public for 
whose edification the work is attempted. He should 
tone all opinions, blend every shade of thought, a1 d, 
while building upon the broadest possible lines, suffer 
no irregularity of design to make the whole work 2_ 
reproach to any people A crowning im, rimatus ; 
might be given by the children themselves b fore t 
work is sent to press. ae. om 

This is a mere outline of such a e s We ld 
be necessary to develope into a plan the suge. 
made by a correspondent to write new hymr 
children, which we must suppose are in n¢ 
put into print and issued in an eptab 
although the projectors have stopped shor 
writing. Any proposal finds advocates when 
desirous of change; but whether this will be aken in 
hand and carried out in earnest is, at this stage of 1 
proceedings, mere conjecture. We have onide 
to show what is necessary to its execution, and the 
must be left to our readers, to whom it is addressed 

To close with a few words on the bearings of 
subject, we may remark that the import ce of the 
influence of didactic poetry on the young can hardly 
be over-estimated. Young hearts, full of nusic and 
love, seem naturally to want expression in song ; 
minds, sweetly passive and pure, cling to the truths 
strains of melody ought to bear all knowledge fi 
childhood ; and poetry, sublimely dogmati the w 
wide eminence from which discerning reason peers i 
the structure of its own : b 
greater extent than it is adopted as a means of bu 
up a moraland religious character in children. 
endeavour to impress children with higher ¢ 
the “cool element of prose” is, if nota t 
failure. As meén we sit in the “ 
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God intrusts to all 
aileei erm, philosophy” only after we have “soared in 
they have oot any region of our fancies with garlands and 
Hymns for Children should be simple thoughts in | about us;” and as children we were 


simple language; single ideas carefully worked out in | 
a few stanzas of easy and flowing verse; the whole 
conceived in a spirit of natural piety, and executed 
with poetic taste and critical judgment; and a volume 
which might fairly be, called a child’s hymn book 


should be a treasury of sweet sayings, such as the | and have 
young ones love to store up and repeat on occasion, the feebl 
in sufficient variety to suit different ages and tempera- notion of 


an appeal to the soul in its infancy through every | 
chord of religious and moral feeling—simple grandevr, 
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mathematical age been too much neglected, to inculcate 
unceasingly. the great doctrines of natural religion, 
brotherly love, and good-will to all men, and the 
universal truth of all things, being the foundation of a 
culture religious, moral, and philosophical, which shall 
be a mainstay and guide through life to shape out the 
great end. G. R. 


THE TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. 
VANCE SMITH. 
We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the 


DR. 


following letter which has been kindly placed in our | 


hands by our friend Mr. Jas Hopgood, of London :— 


[Copy.] 
Carmarthen, November roth, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Hopgood,— 

I have duly received your cheque, completing the payment 
to me (less the outlay for expenses incurred) of the sum of 
£679. 15s., subscribed, as you inform me, to be presented to me 
in recognition of my services as a member of the New Testament 
Revision Company. 

For this kind and handsome present I beg to offer to yourself 
and the numerous friends who have joined you in the subscrip- 
tion my very sincere and grateful thanks. Such a gift is 
naturally gratifying and acceptable to me both for its own sake 
and for the sake of the kindly feeling which has prompted it. 

The work which you thus acknowledge has been in progress 
nearly ten years, and is now drawing to a close. It has been for 
me, very largely, a labour of love; but yet a labour, often 
demanding much time and thought, and at one period not with- 
out its anxiety and even annoyance. On the other hand I must 
add, all this has been more than compensated by the opportuni- 
ties of pleasant intercourse with valued friends which it has 
afforded, as well as by the privilege it has also given me of 
frequently meeting various eminent persons, whom I could never 
otherwise have personally known. Iam very sure that I shall 

. always look back upon this portion of my life with feelings, on 
the whole, of pleasure, and with satisfaction that I should have 
heen privileged to take part in sucha work. The kind gift for 
which I am now so greatly indebted to you, will, you may be 
Sure, in no way tend to lessen these feelings. 

I will here take the opportunity of referring to a subscription 
made in the year 1870, in connection with this same revision 
work. At that time it was not as yet clear from what source the 
current expenses of the undertaking could be defrayed. It was 
thought advisable that application should be made to any friends 

_ likely to be interested, asking for such amounts as they might be 
disposed to give. A sum of £124 was in consequence, on my 
application, subscribed by nineteen contributors, who names are 
‘now before me. The subscriptions were acknowledged by 
advertisements in the Jnguirer, September, 1870. The whole 
amount was handed over to the treacurer of the Revision Fund, 

_ some other amounts being similarly obtained by other members of 
-the two companies. Further contributions of this kind were not 
required, in consequence of the arrangement made with the 

presses. From the funds provided by these bodies 
the two companies have received their travelling expenses, but 
nothing more; and I am not aware that anything in the way of 
remuneration is likely to be derived from this or any other source. 
_ Again thanking you very sincerely for your great kindness, 
I remain, yours ever truly, 


- James Hopgood, Esq. 
P.S. 1 may add that it is my intention to send a printed copy 
of this letter to each subscriber whose address I can ascertain. 


G. VANCE SMITH. 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 
: Vv. 
THE proceedings at the Synod at Kereszttir fall naturall 
under three heads—religious assemblies, business meetin “ 
and festive gatherings—and these were so arranged in the 
: as toensure constant variety, and so maintain 
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| words: “As soon as I began with ‘7issfe/t Tarsesdg’ 
| (honoured assemblage), the applause showed that my 
| humble attempt was well received. I went on to say, 
| Little can I s in Hungarian, therefore must I say 
much in that little. God bless the Unitarian churches in 
| Hungary, in England, in America, and in all the world 
) for ever and ever.’ Here the applause became vociferous. 
Though I had intended to add a few sentences more, I 
felt that this was enough, and prudently sat down.” 

My Colleague’s enthusiastic reception relieved me of 
any necessity for speech-making, and left me to study my 
surroundings; and certainly the scene was worth going 
far to see. A glance along the crowded tables showed | 
that the Transylvanian Church had mobilised her best | 
forces for the Ter-centenary of her great Reformer. 
| Almost all classes of society were represented, but 
the majority of the company consisted of Szekler 

i and stalwart farmers from the rural districts, 
with ministers and others in the service of the Church. 
Nearly all hada healthy, hearty aspect, while here and 
there towered a veritable son of Anak. One gigantic 
Szekler reminded me of Paul Kinisi, the chief of Mathias 
Corvinus’ mighty men. The feats performed by this 
warrior used to dazzle my boyish imagination, especially 
his amiable eccentricities after the battle of Kenyermezo. 
On this occasion, after fighting furiously, and sending the 
Turks in troops to Paradise, he was seen, when the enemy 
had fied, gracefully performing the national dance on the 
battle-field, with one dead Turk in his teeth and one under 
each arm. Through the influence of an evil spirit of | 
scepticism, I more recently came to take this story with a | 
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era of p and peace. The Reformer whose life and 
death they had met to commemorate was worthy of a high 
place in the Christian calendar of the future. He had 
borne the weal and woe of a struggling cause through 
good and bad report, and had been faithful unto death. 
The rich inheritance of his example, his labours and his 
prayers, had descended to them whose lot was cast in 
better times; and all would join in the earnest hope that 
not only the memory of Francis David's life, but the living 
influence of his spirit, would consecrate their fellowship 
and stimulate their efforts for the welfare of their church. 
Mr. Gordon then presented addresses from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the Irish Non-Sub- 
scribing Association, and the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association. He introduced the first of these, which was 
in English, by a few remarks in Hungarian, and the others, 
which were in Latin, by one or two appropriate sentences 
in that language. A Hungarian translation of the address 
of the British and Foreign Association was read by Dr. 
Gyerggai, amidst frequent applause. In addition to the 
Irish addresses presented by Mr. Gordon, a letter and 
resolution were read by Mr. Boros from the Free Congre- 
gational Union in Ireland. It was most gratifying to find 
that the leaders of the two Unitarian parties in Ulster had 
here discovered a common ground of action. Having 
close friends in both camps I have watched the late con- 
flicts in Belfast with absorbing interest, and inwardly com- 
pared them to the stuggles between the factions of Saul 
and David in the early days of the Hebrew monarchy. 
And as these addresses “from beyond the narrow seas * 
were being read by the Vefarius, my perverse imagination 


grain of salt; but after having seen what splendid speci- | busied itself in working out this historical parallel ; and I 
mens of humanity the Szeklerland can produce, I have | wondered especially if, when Saul dispatched a con- 
dismissed all doubts of Kinisi’s prodigies, and have | gratulatory address, on any great occasion, to some 


returned to the implicit faith of my earlier years. The 
piles of meat of every description, which vanished as if by 
ic, made me wonder how these muscular Christians 
would have relished our ordinary English tea meeting 
fare. The toasts, of which at least twenty were proposed, 
had not been at all pre-arranged. During the supper and 
after it, a gentleman here and there stood up and spoke 
as the spirit moved him. Not a single speaker ever 
seemed to be embarrassed or at fault fora word oran 
idea. The sentences flowed in one continuous stream, and 
the action was almost always natural and graceful. The 
meeting broke up about half-past ten o'clock, and under 
the dainty ‘silk coverlet which Mrs. Gombos had pro- 
vided for her English guest, I dreamt strange dreams of 
being in quest of the Holy Grail, and finding it, after 
many wanderings, within the walls of Shassburg. 
On the following morning the Bishop, Mr. Gordon and 
I were waited u in turn at our lodgings by a numerous 
deputation of Szekler ministers and laymen, who again 
welcomed us in the warmest terms. One of the Unitarian 
Archdeacons acted as spokesman, while Mr. Boros ably 
performed the part of interpreter. I responded in a ten 
minute speech in German, uttered out of the abundance of 
the heart. It gave me the utmost pleasure, I said, to find 
myself in the ancestral home of a generous, brave, and 
liberty-loving race, and it delighted me to see that the land 
and its people were worthy each other. It needed but a 
hasty glimpse of the fair valley of the Kukullé, and the 
swelling hills around to show that the Szekler country was 
fit to be the cradle of anoble manhood. The achievments 
of their forefathers were such as had few parallels in 
ancient or modern history. Not only had they contended 
for centuries with unfaltering courage and constancy for 
their rights and their freedom, but they had rendered a 
signal service to the civilised world. Fortwo centuries, 
while the armies of Islam had threatened to over-run 
western Europe, the Hungarian nation had stood as the 
forlorn hope of Christendom. And wherever the strife 
was fiercest, and the seemingly resistless tide of invasion 
had to be stemmed the Szeklers were sure to be in the van. 
It had seemed fit to divine Providence not only to lay 
upon them the defence of their country and of Europe, 
but to add to this another weighty and solemn trust. 
They had, for three centuries, been the i of a 
glorious faith, which had been constantly exposed to open 
assault, or secret insidious attack. And the same heroism, 
self-sacrifice, and fidelity which they had displayed on 
many a well-fought field had shone out in their gallant 
struggle for the maintenance of their persecuted church. 


free religion, but there was still work to do which was 
wofthy of their energy and devotion. And in no better 
way could the ancestral virtues of the race be sustained 
and strengthened, 

church which had been their palladium in times of strife 
and violence, and was now their crown of rejoicing in days 
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Better days had come for Hungary and for the cause of 


than by enthusiastic adherence to a 


| friendly potentate, a less pretentious-looking document 


was wont to reach the same destination, dated from the 
Cave of Adullam. 

A resolution was moved in Latin by Mr. John Hajos, a 
Government official, to the, effect that these addresses be 
recorded on the minutes of the Synod, and that suitable 
replies be forwarded to the senders. Only one 
other incident of the forenoon’s proceedings need be 
mentioned, namely, the presentation of a Bible, richly 
bound in velvet and silver, to the church at Keresztur, by 
Mr. John Zsako, the postmaster of Thorda. When the 
morning sitting of the Synod was over, the bell of the 
neighbouring church summoned us to the religious service 
in memory of Francis David, an account of which I reserve 
till next week. A.C 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REFORM* 
IL. 
BY QO, E HEYS. 

Just a passing word on the adult class, including, of 
course, both our adult young men and maidens. I need 
say little on this matter, because, during the last eighteen 
months it has been so frequently and so ably brought 
before the notice of teachers by men of experience. When 
I remind you that at the Good Friday meeting last year, 
Mr. George Cunlifie, of Bolton, gave a very sensible and 
practical view of the importance of this class, and that 
since then Mr. Coe has taken up the same subject before 
the West Riding Association, and Mr. Solly at a meeting 
of this Union in November last, you will, no doubt, be 
already well imipressed with the right viewof the question. 
Possibly one word remains for me to say, that is as to 
what really becomes of these elder scholars, and why, 
after all these years, we should let them slip. Itseems to 
me that common gratitude ought to show them that since 
they have freely received they in return might freely give, 
and so continue to retain their connection with the school 
in any capacity in which their various abilities and dispo- 
sitions will enable them to be useful. Then further, we 
say the adult class is, or ought to be, the stepping-stone 
to the church or chapel. Well, if this is your argument 
let us be fair and just, and see first if we are in every way 
justified in expecting such a transition. 

Our young people must first fee! satisfied that there is, 
between church and school, that feeling of common 
sympathy, aim and purpose, that the two institutions are 
in perfect harmony in every sense, that they may pass 
from the one to the other, feeling the one to be the con- 
tinuation or elder parent of the other. There must be 
nothing like the impression that they are leaving the 
happy school and going to the dismal church. I would 
have a special welcome on the part of the congregation of 
every individual soul who seeks to become one of the fold. 
I would have some recognised form whereby the whoie 
congregation shall, say once a month or once a quarter, 


| by their own act, bid welcome to all who wish to become 


fellow-worshippers, and so let our young friends be made 
to feel that the house of prayer and praise shall be to 
them a religious home, where all are equal, all are we!- 
come. By the adoption of some such means as these you 
will certainly exhibit a more warm and Christ-like spirit 
than your churches and chapels commonly display. !s 
there, 1 would ask, in any of our chapels and schools that 
perfect at-one-ness which binds together the members of 
both institutions, the rich and poor alike, the workers in 
the one with the workers in the other? If our elder 
scholars do exhibit sufficient individuality and religious 
bravery as to apply and pay for a sitting in church there 
is no welcome given them, there is no encouragement for 
* Apaper read before the Manchester Sunday-school Union, Oct. 29, r£757 
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regular members of our churches and chapels. 


In all classes from the infant to the adult I would once 
for all give up in our Sunday schools the old idea of 


I would 
substitute an understanding which has previously and very 


teacher and taught, or “teacher” and “class.” 


appropriately been expressed in the words “friends in 
council.” I would call the teacher the councillor and the 
class the division. (First division, second division, and 
sO on.) ' 

Then I would further re-organise our Sunday school 
system by letting our schools do as Mr. F. H. Jones 
suggested last October—partake more of the form of a 
club. On this we might perbaps borrow a wrinkle from 
the American schools, There, I understand, they take 
great pains to make the schoolroom ornamental and 
attractive, so that the lessons therein given shall be sur- 
rounded with pleasant associations. The floors are 
generally carpeted, and of course this adds much to’ the 
quietness of the school. In many instances there is even 
a fountain playing im the centre, surrounded with flowers, 
and the platform is covered with flowers in pots, 


Our aim ought to be to make our schoolroom into a 
sort of “ Sunday at Home.” We should endeavour, as far 
48 possible, to remove every association suggestive of the 
day school, so that the children would not feel as though 
they were at school seven days a week instead of six. 


_ In every school where there are two meetings, say 
morning and afterncon, I would only devote one meeting 
to lessons, and spend the other part of the day in some 
other and more agreeable manner. 


I would recommend that the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association should be requested to compile 
and publish a variety of services of song, say to begin 
with, one on each of the four seasons—spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, and make them as rich as possible 
with good music and very short but appropriate sentences 
for reading, music-and words being of course printed 
together. Let the Association undertake this, and I dare 
guarantee they will meet with at least double the 
encouragement and twice the profit they have so far 
received from the joint publication of “ Teachers’ Notes.” 
When I tell you that there is scarcely a single one of all 
the services of song published by our orthodox friends, 
which we can conscientiously use, you will, I feel certain, 
see the desirability of taking this step. Mr. Benson, I 
remember, once brought the subject of Sunday school 
services before you, and if you would only set to work and 
make it a special feature in your Sunday school arrange- 
ments you would, I am satisfied, be pleased with the 
result, 


The four services I have already suggested (on the 
seasons) would of course be taken once each quarter, 
say the opening of each season. I would also havea 
well-conducted ordinary service on the first Sunday in 
every month, very much in the way in which Mr. Benson 
indicated in his paper, differing a little possibly in detail. 
| would allow no address to exceed twenty minutes in 
duration. 


As to whether children’s services should be held in the 
church or in the school we must each determine that 
according to circumstances—sonie people think it is 
better in church as being more impressive, others feel 
that the children are more “at home” in their schoolroom. 
[f the latter then, all the more reason for making the 
room look cheerful and happy. 

Then I think we might devise mgans of making some 
club arrangement; say for the third Sunday in each month, 
when, instead of lessons, our young friends might assemble 
in groups, and any good conversationalist talk for a few 
minutes upon some. social subject of interest to the 
majority of those standing round, Another might bring 
*n some rare volume, perhaps historical. sketches of 
the town, and so show them. how different our large towns 
we now from what they were, say thirty or forty years ago. 
A third would perhaps bring a few wild flowers gathered 
the day before, and explain their peculiar construction, 
medicinal properties, &c. Then, before closing; one of the 
teachers or other officers or friend might very appro- 
priately give a ten minutes address, referring in a collec- 
live way to what had been said or done during the 

‘ernoon, 
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\nother novel though interesting and instructive way 
spending an afternoon would be to take our si holars, 
ither in classes or divisions, according to ability, ocea- 
ionally to visit the public museums and art galleries, 
presuming, of course, that they shall all be thrown open on 
the Sunday. Surely, we can find one or more in each 

100] who shall not only: have the ability to explain the 
various objects of interest, but also\such a love and devo- 

nto the work that shall give to fossils and shells and 
dry skeletons a new meaning, indeed a new if We 

‘snot afford to buy and preserve objects of this kind for 

'\ Of our ‘schools separately; but. the oppurtunity is 
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others to go and do likewise. I feel that we have no 
excuse for not securing our elder scholars as useful and 


| months; this also to be held on the Saturday, and open to 
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already granted in some places of inspecting the public | an ounce a-weék representing some 300,000 sheep. So 
collections on Sundays. that during the present distress lessons conducive to 
Then the picture gallery should be visited in the same economy and good digestion would go a long way towards 
way. How different would those great paintings and pulling us through our trouble, and paving the way for 
engravings look if only one who was familiar with the | further improvement in the health of the people. ; 
hidden meaning of each picture would explain to those | One word as to our books and other publications. Itis 
who look on withovt being able to understand or | much to be regretted that we should tacitly allow such a 
appreciate. useful work as Teachers’ Notes to be specially prepared 
I believe the time is not far distant when in every town for our use, and then, when we have got it, simply place iton 
and village we shall have art galleries for the people open the shelf, without making the slightest use of it. F 
on Sundays and week-days alike. And along with works _ Then, again, with the books published by our London - 
of art it is not too much to expect that we shall have the _ association, we do not take half the quantity we ought to — 
sweet accompaniment of sacred music—and what is there do, even when a gentleman volunteered to supply us at — 
that will do more to strengthen the powers of thought and | half-price. We have far too many of the old worn-out 
still in use, which, having done duty for the 


feeling than music and pictures. ' class books 
last twenty or thirty years, are now entitled toa decent 


Educated and religious people must see that it would | 
be little less than a crime to stand in the way of such | burial. : 
efficient means for civilising the masses of the people, and| I must not detain you by speaking upon all the associated: 
for giving them the knowledge, feeling, and habits, without | institutions belonging to a well-ordered and. would-be 
which religion is little better than a name. successful Sunday school. ‘ 

Attendance at such galleries would doubtless help to We must pass over the library, magazine department, 
bring all classes more harmoniously together, and promote mission or sick-visiting club, the penny savings bank, 
a more kindly fellowship between the rich and the poor, | Week-night classes, and the question of week-evening 
And, then, would not this fellowship and this knowledge amusement “I trust every school has now a singing class, 
do more for religion than all the lessons in scripture | 83 this is a very important auxiliary, and goes far to add 
history, and geography can ever do? to the general success of the school. : 

Now as to week-evening and home studies. We ought| | should like to have said a word be Anes the desirability 
to encourage window-garden flower growing. We have | Of the children of the church families mixing with those of 
hitherto done little or nothing to teach our children to | the middle and lower classes in the Sunday school, and so. 
observe and reason on their own observations, We | helping to reduce class distinction to the minimum, 
should find this branch of our work immensely usefulas| In conclusion, let me ask, what is your ultimate ok 
an educational aid, for we know that a taste for the | in undertaking the guidance of these young people? Is it 
knowledge of nature’s ways and means is of immense | 9t to fit them, as far as possible, to take their places as. 
importance in the development of manliness and inde. good and useful’ citizens in a land where their sweet 
pendence, intelligence, morality, and usefulness. influence is so lamentably needed ? ae Jia ‘:. 

The book of nature is certainly worthier to be read You may at once, then, drop the distinction between 
than a majority of the books in common use, and it is 
one of our duties to encourage the young, whether of rich 
or poor, in learning to read it with a view to the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge and the cherishing of sentiments 
of reverence and love for the beneficence that. warms the 
world and renders capable of happiness every living 
creature. In connection with this window-gardening I 
would have an annual flower show in the Sunday-school 
once or twice a year, say on a Saturday afternoon, and let 
it remain open with some few restrictions throughout the 
Sunday. 

Flower services might be held on the Sunday, when short 
addresses on flowers and their growth, their influence on 
the little gardeners, &c., might be given with good effect. 

My next home-study would be drawing and painting. In 
each of our schools we have at all events a few boys and 
girls who can do a little in this way, and with some 
encouragement we might have quite a number of amateur 
artists. Then I would have an annual exhibition of the 
work that they had done during the previous twelve 
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And not upon the individyal alone do 
great and useful impressions, for you are s 
the world men and women who shall be a po 
You can indeed do no greater service for the la 
the best, no nobler deed of life-consecration te 
children we all are. 


ee ee em & 
ADDRESS TO ALDERMAN C, Ss, GR’ 
On Monday evening last the members and friends of the § r 
ways congregation, Manchester, held their annual soir 
their was a large attendance, After a substantial 
was taken by Mr, Edwin Winser, who, in well 
gave a welcome to all present, and Paar 
gratification at seeing so many persons newly t 
church, A pleasant feature of the evening consis 
organ recital in the chapel by Mrs. Thos. Rawson, under 
direction the choir rendered suitable selections of 


cho 


he 


scholars and friends, and again on the following Sunday. 


; : returning to the school the Rev. J, T. Marri 
I may just mention that at our school at Stockport WE! the pleasure it gave them all to have amones 
made our first experiment in this direction last winter, in | evening their old friend Alderman Grundy, 


day laid down the office. of Mayor of Manche 
honour to himself and the esteem and titud 
fellow citizens. An address expressive of their ) 
goodwill had been prepared, and would be D1 ted 
Mr. Grundy. Mr. Winser, having referred to ‘the | 
services which Mr. Grundy had rendered to M: 
staunch adherence to Unitarian principles during the t 1 
mayoralty, proceeded to read the address, which set 
high appreciation in which he is held by his fellow-we 
and their best wishes for himself, and for Mrs. Gri 
ation to health—Mr. Grundy, in rising to respond, 
with much enthusiasm. He expressed his deep se 
kindness, and in the course of a very effective addres 
some of his reminiscences as Mayor of Manchester, 
no praise for having avowed his Unitarian convictio1 
fit opportunity offered. Todo so was but a feeble acknc 
ment of his immense obligations to the true and he ly 
which he had been nourished. He could not o 
the depth of his attachment to their church, in wh 
| worshipped for so many years; and the address w 
place among his life’s most cherished recollections, 
thanks were given to Mr. T, Rawson and the choir, 
had contribute¢ to the interest of the occasian, 
cessful soirée was brought toa close, at 10 o'clock, 
of the ‘* National Anthem,” 


connection with our Saturday evening club, when seven of 
our scholars exhibited 25 pictures, mostly drawings, all of 
which showed at least a taste for the work. We have not 
yet, however, tried it with Sunday’s lessons, 


Then I believe it might be possible, and, indeed, is done 
at Huddersfield, for instance, to get up a good band, if not 
in connection with each of our schools independently, at 
least with several schools in the same town conjointly. 
This latter course would be one useful way of finding 
something in common, and so creating a bond of sympathy 
between ourselves and our orthodox neighbours. If such 
a band were formed in every town, and allowed to play in 
the parks and open places, what a healthful and civilising 
agent it would be for the people! As an instance of 
associatiny with other schools, the first I can think of is 
at Styal, where Mr. Higginson, finding he could not raise 
a good “eleven” for the game of cricket from amongst 
his own scholars, has induced them to form a club com- 
posed of Methodists and others along with themselves, 
but not in any way connected with the Unitarian school 
as a sectarian club. ; 

As a special subject for girls, we ought to have lessons 
and practical illustrations in plain cookery. If the regular 
class-takers or teachers do not feel competent to take this 
work in hand, surely some married lady without the 
encumbranges of a family, or some unmarried daughter , 
whose time is not fully occupied, would do well to take | 
up this matter. We all know how injurious it is to drink 
tea three or four times a-day, and we ought therefore to o 
tell our Sunday-school people how to cook and’ pre- 
pare the most simple and nutritious foods, There is a 
tremendous waste of food amongst all classes. Oneounc 
of bread wasted daily in each household in E 
Wales is said to be equal to 25,000,000 quartern loa 
the produce of 30,000 acres at cag dad liar 10 fe; 
annually 10,000 people. The same with scraps of mez 
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enlivened the 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
ap ne I Grats. IM iencnalh dca enctgmiaRaar ec a. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Thomas Dunkerley, 
B.A., has received and accepted an invitation to the pulpit at 
Comber, Co, Down, and. has resigned that at Stamford-street, 
London, 

ARDWICK: WHITFIELD-STREET. 
Class met on Monday evening, November roth, the Rey, William 
Mitchell presiding, when Mr. George Daniels, read a paper for 
discussion, on “Temperance v. Total Abstinence.” An animated 
debate followed, in which the President, Messrs. Mellor, Hunt, 
Heys, Dan Baxter, Wadsworth, and the Secretary, Mr. Wright 
took part. There was a good attendance. 


BELFAsT: MouNtTPOTTINGER.—On Wednesday evening, the 
Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., delivered a lecture to to the members 
of the Mutual Improvement Association, on ‘Social Contrasts 
between England and Hungary.” The attendance of members 
and friends was very large, chiefly on account of it having been 
known that Mr. Gordon had just returned from travelling in that 
country, and the fact of the lecturer’s ability to treat the subject 
in a scholarly manner. The lecture occupied over an hour in 
delivery, and was listened to with rapt attention; and on the 
lecturer having concluded, remarks were offered by the Chairman 
(Rev. J. J. Wright), Rev. Dr. Chotzner, Rey. J. Cooper, and 
Messrs. Wm. Spackman and James Davidson ; and a hearty vote 
of thanks passed to Mr. Gordon. 


Dewsbury: Unity CuurcH.—Last Saturday evening, the 
Rev. David Scott gave a reception in the schoolroom under the 
above church, to his congregation and a number of his personal 
friends. The meeting was well attended, and was ofa very agree- 
able and interesting character. The entertainment included the 
singing and songs, performances on the pianoforte and the violin, 
and dancing. Among those who contributed most materially to 
the enjoyment of the evening was R. Robinson, Esq., of Liver- 
pool. The meeting was brought to a close by the passing of 
hearty votes of thanks to the minister, and to those who had 
contributeed to the evening’s pleasure. 


Guiossorp.—On Saturday evening, November 8th, the annual 
tea-party of the Sunday school took place, after which a meeting 
of scholars and parents was held in the chapel, which was quite 
fall. The Rév. W. Harrison presided. He congratulated the 
meeting on the healthy state of their Sunday school, and hoped 
that both scholars and teachers would determine that as the 
school had gone on from year to year improving, so it should go 
on improving in the future. Sunday was his hardest day of work, 
the only day on which some people thought ministers did work ; 
but though he taught twice, and conducted two religious services, 
Sunday was his happiest day; and when he entered the school on 
Sunday, and looked at the countenances of teachers and scholars, 
he could tell that they also felt Sunday to be their happiest day. 
He believed their 1 ete was owing to the efficient work they 
did, to the spirit they brought to their duties, and to their regular 
and punctual attendance. He was pleased to see how rare a 
circumstance it was for a teacher to come late, and how few 
scholars entered the school, after the hymn was sung. He looked 
upon the a school as the nursery of the church; and he felt 
convinced that if they went on in their future as they had done in 
the past they would have to turn the present chapel inté a school 
and build a separate church for worship. (Applause.) After a 
number of recitations by the younger children, and a little drama 
by the elder scholars, the distribution of prizes took place. The 
prizes consisted of a number of valuable books. There are 117 
scholars on the books, and 99 prizes were given, as follows: 100 
to 104 attendances, 41 double prizes; 90 to 100 attendances, 23; 
80 to go attendances, 5; 70 to 80 attendancés, 22; prizes earned 
by certificates, 5; prizes given by teachers to scholars in their 
classes, for conduct and for making the highest number of 
attendances possible, 4. The following certificates, awarded at 
the annual examination of the Manchester District Sunday- 
school Association were also given out: For examinations in 
“* Health in the House,” 4; passages in St. Paul, 8; geology, 16. 
Mr. Wright Booth (superintendent) and Mr. Thomas Barlow 
a addressed the meeting. The Sunday-school choir 
gave several glees in good style, and the meeting was also 
enlivened by solos on the violin and piano. 


HuLit.—On Wednesday, 5th inst., the opening meetitig of the 
new session of the Mutual Improvement Society in connection 
with Bowl Alley Lane Chapel was held. An address was given 
by the president (the Rey. J. M. Dixon), followed by music, 
readings, and recitations. There was a very large attendance. 

KiLLincuy.—On Saturday last the Rev. Barnard Gisby 
preached at Killinchy, County Down, at the usual service, before 
the half-yearly communion. 

LiveRrooL: Tr Rev. CHarLes BEarD.—On Thursday 
evening the Rev. Charles Beard delivered a lecture in Chadwick 
Mount Congregational Chapel, Everton Valley, his subject being 


—The Mutual Improvement 
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“* The British Constitution ; its checks and compromises.” The 
Rey. R. S. Holmes occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. At the close a yote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Beard for his interesting and instructive lecture, which was given 
under the auspices of the Chadwick Mount Literary Society. 

LiverPoo. : Hoprr-streer CHURCH.—A course of Sunday 
evening lectures, illustrating some affirmative aspects of Unitarian 

is now being delivered in the Hope-street Church, the 

in order being the Revs. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S.; 
ce Fi Perry, B.A., resident minister; C. Wicksteed, B.A. ; 
P, W. Clayden, and R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 

MAiIpstonE.—On Sunday, 26th October, and 2nd November, 
the services here were conducted Mr. Herbert Burrows, of 
London, who has several times filled the pulpit since Mr. Grant’s 
resignation. On the former day the sermons were on behalf of 

_ the British Schools of the town, when large congregations 

assembled and excellent collections were taken. The discourse 
“% in tl em orning was from the words—‘“‘ 

i to teachers and parents for child-like 

the greatest care in the social and 


of the Church of t 
J ho corn, 
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into a life of vice and utter degradation. 
| studied the history of such cases will know how 
the Harvest- | 


ngs | fruit, so her Home is abundantly blessed by many a poor 


he mothers 
| whole of last year 


Over DARWEN.—On Sunday evening the Rev. C. H. Osler 
gave the second of three lectures in the Unitarian Iron Chapel, 

okton Road. The subject was ‘Religion in the Middle Ages.” 
There was a very fair attendance, and the lecture was listened to 
with marked attention.—On Monday evening the members of the 
Unitarian Free Church Mutual Improvement Class were treated 
to an essay on Astronomy by Mr. Moses Ainsworth, The 
essayist copiously illustrated and interspersed his observations by | .The Home is strictly unsectarian. Mrs, Hampson's aim is 
references to diagrams, &c. The manner in which Mr. Ainsworth ; not to make converts to any system of theology, but to lead 
handled his subject would have been creditable to a person of far | those under her care to forsake sin and love righteousness. 
higher pretensions. Votes of thanks closed the meetings There . It has been said, “ Greater love hath no man than this, that 
has recently also been a controversy concerning Unitarian teach- | he lay down his life for his friend.” This is what Mrs. Hampson 
ing in the columns of the Darwen News which appears to have | is doing; not, indeed in the sense of dying, but what, to me, 
created considerable notice. seems even grander, by spending her life in a Christ-like cause. 

SoutH SHIELDs.—The monthly entertainment in connection | Mrs. Hampson does not consider that it would be either wise or 
with the Mutual Improvement Society was held on Wednesday right to mix those who have fallen but once, or who have been 
last, and it is encouraging to note that over 50 persons were | !¢d astray, with those who have persevered in a life of sin for : 
present, many: of them being strangers and members of other | long time, therefore she reserves her home for the former class, 
congregations, some of them contributing to the programme. A | Many of whom, indeed, are far more sinned against than sinning. 
young member of the congregation, Mr. Burnside, is generously | At the same time her sympathies are large and true, and there is 
arranging to give a course of lectures on ‘‘ Mental Science” in | 2° case, However bad, that she is not ready to help as far as 
aid of the church-fands, while other lectures by Mr. Lambelle | Possible, ifin no other way, at least by kind and ready counsel, 
and Mr, Hawkes, neither of them connected with the congrega- | Which her long experience renders extremely valuable. 


tion, are being delivered in the interests of the Mutual Improve- And now I trust I have said enough to make your readers 
ment Society. sympathise with and desire to help this work, more especially, 


; haps, when I add that Mrs. Hampson is one with us at heart 
TODMORDEN,—The members of the Mutual Improvement | P“ : ; ; sacher-i : 
Class gave a miscellaneous entertainment in the school-room on re ebb: Bly oe sergg rong at eon mted pod pai age 
a A ig egies gts Commie neater institution to be hampered by want of funds! Subscriptions, 
> . 


; 3 é : which are greatly needed, will be gladly received by Mr. W. 
Mr. Thomas Lee occupied the chair. After a short address, the Shaen, hon, treasurer, 8, Bedford Row, London, W.C. Any- 
programme of the evening was very ably gone through. From 


iri full rt of the last two years’ < of the 
500 to 600 were present, and great numbers were unable to one desiring tp bee 4 fail repo > years WO 


obtain admission, The meeting closed at 10 o’clock by singing, ~ saa ep arb v applying to dip, Bemba. 2b, Coes 
** Now pray we for our country.” ; : Nae eat ae ’ 


87, St. Paul’s Road, Highbury, N. 

TAUNTON.—On Thursday evening the inaugural meeting of 
the newly-formed Band of Hope was held at Mary-street school 
room, when there was a large attendance. Mr. W. Butcher. of 
Bristol, presided, and in his address, after speaking at length to 
the young members, urged upon his hearers the value of contract- 
ing habits-of thrift, and also advised parents, if they wished their 
children to be brought up in this and in other temperance 
principles, to refrain from giving them a bad example by using 
intoxicating beverages themselves. Mr. Rawlins also addressed 
the meeting. Rev. J. Birks gave a practical address upon the 
good of the Band of Hope movement. Mr. Locke, secretary, 
read a report, showing the objects of these societies in general 
and setting forth their value. This society, it was stated, was 

composed of 60 members. 


YEOvIL.—The congregation of Vicarage-street Chapel, held 
a special tea meeting on Monday, November 10, in acknow- 
ledgement of the completion of the third year of Mr. H. E. 
Bunce’s services, during which time the congregation has been 
without a settled minister, After tea a very full and varied 
entertainment was produced by the choir, and a most enjoyable 


evening passed. Ina brief address Mr. Bunce alluded to various 
Circumstances which bad vperatcd wnfavourebl_ tw weapgrepadoret 


increase, and particularly to the prejudice which existed in the 
town towards the simple Unitarian faith and name, and which 
had led many who had come among them to be drawn away, 
while remoyal and death had also had their influence. It was 
satisfactory to. know that they still held their ground, and not 
only so, but they had renovated the interior of the chapel which 
three years ago was in delapidation. 


£550. The smallness of this amount is due to the fact that the 
Home is entirely a labour of love, The officials are a// honorary. 
Mrs. Hampson superintends all the household arrangements and 
expenditure herself. Her medical training enables her to attend 
the girls during confinement, with the assistance, when necessary, 
of two honorary physicians, and in all her work she is aided by 
the wise and active co-operation of her husband. 


THE CIRCULATION OF OUR LITERATURE, 

Yo the Editors,—In a letter just received from an orthodox 
friend, to whom I send the //erald every week, after I have 
finished with it, he says, ‘‘ Accept my warmest thanks for the 
recent inundations of the Unzfariax Herald. They continue to 
interest me, and more so now than they ever did. I wish I 
could say I had as much respect for my own denomination as I 
have for that to which you belung.” Perhaps this may be an 
encouragement to others to circulate our organs instead of allow- 
ing them to be used as fuel for the fire.—Yours &c., 

3, Ashley View, Ashley Hill, Bristol, W. C. WATKINS, 

November roth, 1879. 


UNITARIAN “BALLOON,” 


Yo the Lditors.—One of the speakers at a recent meeting in 
the Memorial Hall, said that Unitarians always appeared to him 
to be “‘up ina balloon;” and he explained his meaning to be 
that they were too much occupied in dealing with Age anal table 
work amongst the poor and distressed. His statement was fully 
refuted by one of our ministers, who said that in parliamentary 
and municipal official life, home missions and works of - public 
charity, in higher or lower spheres, Unitarians were doing their 
full share. And yet, as we do no missionary work in other 
countries, and rather a moderate amount at home, we can 
scarcely do much boasting; and if the accusation be taken to 
heart it may lead to further efforts being made. 

I think, however, that the Unitarians have a ‘‘ balloon,” a very 
large one; and they seem to be very fond of travelling in it. 
While they are sailing so high—airing themselves wiih philosophic 
and scientific conclusions (very good things in their place)—the 
young sheep and lambs belonging to our congregations and Sunday 
schools are being neglected so considerably that they become an 
“easy prey to the many wolves who chance their way. Well, what 
remedy is there? Classes ought to be, where not already, 
established in connection with every congregregation, for instruc- 
tion of the young people, especially with regard to the opinions 
held by the members of the various sects of religionists of every 
type, impressing them that Unitarianism isnot a religion depend- 
ing upon creeds, but the Unitarian watchword is “ Excelsior ’ — 
onward and upward; and the words ‘‘ Freedom and Light, its 
native elements, are inscribed on its banner, and are its founda- 
tion and stay. Perhaps it may be said, we have plenty of such 
classes, and they are for the most part badly attended. Probably 
it may be true, and yet there are many chapels without such 
classes; and the youthful members of the minister's own Sunday 
school, comprised in these classes, ought to meet the Sunday 
scholars at least once a month, to join ina special service to be 
held in the chapel in the afternoon. This seems so desirable an 
object that the usual afternoon teaching might well be dispensed 
with for such a purpose. Services of this description held in 
chapel would be attended also by friends of the school and con- 
gregation, young and old. The younger and less educated 
poorer members would doubtless be glad if allowed one favourite 
hymn in each ordinary service, and one handful of crumbs out of 
every sermon, Special lectures could be specially announced, 


and then young folks could stay al home.—Yours, Xc., 
Tuomas ELGoop. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CONSTANT READER and P. H. W., next week. 


PLAYS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors.—As the time of year has arrived when many 
of our friends are making arrangements for Christmas and other 
entertainments, I have prepared two lists of plays, one for 
younger scholars and the other for elder scholars and teachers, 
which I can safely recommend to our schools. I shall be happy 
to send a copy of these lists to any of our friends who may be on 
the look out for suitable plays. In these lists I have included 
only plays which I know and can recommend, and have omitted 
for the present several which have been kindly mentioned to me 
but which I have not as yet seen.—Yours, &c., 

P. M. Hicernson, 

Styal, Handforth, near Manchester. 


AN APPEAL: CARTER LANE, LONDON. 


Lo the Editors.—Will you kindly allow me to say in your 
next issue that the teachers of the Carter Lane Mission would be 
very grateful to their friends for any contributions to their forth- 
coming Christmas tree. They would like to give each child in 
the day and Sunday schools a small present. The young people 
are doing their utmost to assist in raising the necessary means, 
but the help of friends will also be needed to make the effort 
successful. Contributions may be sent to Mr. W. J. Hawkins, 
Carter Lane Mission, Friar-street, Doctors’ Commons, or to 
yours, &c., J. Tay or, 

27, Albert Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN 
ASSOCIATION. 


NORWICH: PROVINCIAL MEETING, 1879. 


UNITARIAN 


On Sunpay, 16TH Novemner, the Rev. HENRY IERSON, M.A., 
Secretary of the above, will preach in the Octagon Chapel, Colegate-street. 
Divine Service, x1 o and 645. Collection for the Eastern Unitarian Mission. 

On Monpay, 17TH Novemerr, at Two o'clock, a DINNER will be pro 
vided at ‘Mr. Cooper’s, Bank Plain. ‘Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. Afterwards the 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN: UNITARIAN 
MISSION 


MRS. HAMPSON’S HOME IN LONDON. 


To the Editors.—Will you kindly allow me, through your 
columns, to call the attention of your readers to the good work 
which continues to be carried on at Mrs. Hampson’s Home, 
20, Compton Terrace, Islington, N. > 

A year you kindly inserted a letter of mine on the same 
subject, and I trust that the present one will meet with as hearty 
a response as did the last. 

This Home gives shelter to young girls and women who have 
been led astray, and who, but for a friendly hand stretched out 
to them in their hour of need, would be sorely tempted to sink 
An who has 
cult it is to 
retrace the upward path, how hard to recover the first false step. 
To help her erring sisters to do this Mrs. H devotes her 

‘ her life; and, as every good tree bringeth forth 


Will be held. Inthe absence of the President (S. Courtauld, Esq.), Coun 
cillor FREEMAN will occupy the Chair. The business over, Resolutions of 
Commemoration and Welcome will be passed and responded to. 

An OPEN CONFERENCE will follow. Subject, “‘The East Anglian 
Outlook ” 

TEA will be provided in the Infants’school Room, Calvert-street, from 
Five o'clock.. Tickets, Sixpence. 

At Seven.o’clock a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Girls'-schoo 
Room, Calvert-street, when DAVID MARTINEAU, Esq., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, will take the Chair, and the 
DEPUTATION (consisting of L.'M, Aspland, Esq., LL.D.; T. Chatheld 
Clarke, Esq.; C. J. G. Biloart, Esq.; 1. M. Wade, Esq.; Revs. H. lersen 
and J. T. Whitehead), together with theRevs. H. W. Perris, Andrew Chat 
mers, of Cambridge, T. Broadrick, of Ipswich, and others, will speak on 


mates. Last year 51 women | scasonable t. pies. 
many of whom were Visitors desiring Accommodation for the Night are requested to communi 
cate al once with the Secretaries, 


A. P. ALLEN, Tower House, Lynn, 


included, "was under MARK STEVENS, Magdalen-street » 
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COMING WEEK. 


ARDWICK : Lonesicut Mecuanics’ InstitutTion.— 
On Sunday, at 10 45 and 6 30, the Rev. Wm. Mitchell 
will preach. Offertory. 

DROYLSDEN.—On Monday, New Mission Move- 
ment; lecture by the Rev. Joseph Freeston, in the 
Educational Institute, on ‘‘ Jesus Christ Not a God to 
be Worshipped, but a Brother to be Loved.” 

EASTERN UNITARIAN MISSION,—On Sunday. at 
Norwich, the Rev Henry Ierson, M.A,, will preach.— 
On Monday, Annual Meeting of the Eastern Unitarian 
Mission. A Public Meeting at 7. 

HEYWOOD.—To-morrow (Saturday) Recognition Tea 
Meeting to the Rev. Wm, Bennett. 

MANCHESTER: Srranceways.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, at 10 30. the Rey. J.T. Marriott will preach on 
“The beauty of the Christian Church.” 

MANCHESTER: Uprer Broox-street.—On Wed- 
nesday evening, a Special Religious Service. 

PENDLETON.—On Sunday, Sunday-school Union 


Meeting, at 40, when Mrs. Farrington will read a 


paper on “‘The Use of the Bivle in Our Sunday | 


Schools.” 


U NITARIAN CHAPEL, HEYWOOD. 
RECOGNITION TEA MEETING. 


On Saturday Next, Nov. 15, 1879, A PUBLIC TEA 
MEETING will be held in the Schoolroom, to welcome 
and recognise the settlement of the Rev. WILLIAM 
BENNETT, formerly of Paisley, as Minister of the 
above Church. 

Tea will be on the tables at half-past Four o'clock, the 
Meeting to commence at Six o'clock. J. GRUNDY, 
"ac of Summerseat, will Preside over the Meeting. 

The following gentlemen have signified their intention 
of being present:—The Revs. C. C. Coe, J. Bevan, and 
if. V. Mills. Bolton; E. Turland, Ainsworth; D. Walms- 
ley, Bury; T. R. Elliott and T. Carter, Rochdale; 
F. H. Jones, Oldham; J. G. Slater, Middleton; W. Mit- 
chell, Manchester; and James Hill, Esq., Castleton; 
Robert Taylor Heap, Esq., Rochdale; T. Isherwood, 
Esq., Heywood, and others. 


Me > tata EAN Sen ane ee ay 
GTRANGE WAYS UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH. 

On Sunday Next, the Rev. J.T. MARRIOTT will 
Preach. Morning, “The Beauty of the Christian Church.” 
All seats free. The Offertory. 


RDWICK.— SCHOLARS’ FESTI- 
VAL in Mechanics’ Institute, Longsight, Sunday, 
16th November. 
Preacher, the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL. 
RECITAL at 30; ABEL HEYWOOD, Esq., J.P., 
ia the Chair; and Rev. WM. MITCHELL will give an 
Address. Collections. 
PARENTS’ TEA MEETING will be held on Mon- 
day Evening, the 17th, in the School, Whitfield-street, at 
6 30, Rev. W. MITCHELL, in the Chair. 


INDLEY.—RE-OPENING of the 
Chapel on Sunday the 23rd of November. 
INTRODUCTORY SERVICE in the afternoon by the 
Kev. A. RUSHTON. SERMONS in the after- 
noon and evening, by the Rev. CHARLES C, COE, 
¥.R.G.S. Service at 3 o'clock, in the afternoon, and at 
i—-—ia-theoeveni ‘ea at 5 o'clock, 6d. each. 


ni i 
A COURSE OF LECTURES will be 


/ Delivered in the 
UDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, DROYLSDEN. 
_, Monday, Nov. 27th._Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, 
“* Jesus Christ Not a God to be Worshipped, but a 
Irother to be Loved.” 

Monday, Nov 24th._Rev. JAMES BLACK, M.A., 
“ Mr. Bradlaugh and the Religion of Jesus ” 

Monday, Dec. rst.—Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A, 
** Unitarianism a Positive Faith.” 

Monday, Dec. 8th.—Rev. WILLIAM MITCHELL. 
**Christ’s Own Conditions of Salvation.” 


Chair to be taken at 7 30 o'clock, 


[J PPER BROOK-STREET FREE 


. CHURCH. 
_ There will bea SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
“én this Church next ay roam Evening, Noy. roth, at 
7. 30 o'clock, in which the Revs. WM. GASKELL, M.A,; 
R. C, COLLIER, D.D.; FRANK TROTMAN, and 
W. CAREY WALTERS will take part. 
Members of other Congregations cordially invited. 


ire a a ees 
MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 

s SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

The ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, on Saturday, 22nd Nov. 

Refreshments from 5 30 to 630. For particulars of 
‘Entertainments, see programmes and bills, Tickets, 
Ninepence each, may be had of representatives of the 
Union, or the Secretary, William H. Mellor, 24, Shaks- 
pere-street, Ardwick. 

N.B.—By the kindness of Messrs. David Moseley 
and Sons, a Telephone will be in working operation. 


LOVE AGAINST LAW.” A Comedy 
for Amateurs. Post-free, 3d.; coloured wrapper, 
6d. Rey. T. Leyland, Burnley. 

Now Ready, in the Two Sizes of the ‘‘Common Prayer 


for Christian Worship,’ fanjAlternate Rescension of the 
same, entitled, 


“TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 

PRAYER, taken in substance fromthe “ Com- 
mon Prayer for Christian Worship,” with additional 
Prayers for particular days. Prices as follow:— 


Crown 8vo.—Ten Services, alone, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
> a; with Special Collects. 3s. , 
$s Psalms and Canticles, printed for Chanting, 
: cloth, xs. 6d. 
3emo.—Ten Services, alone, cloth, 1s. 
a with Special Collects, 1s. 6d. 


THE COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP poe still be had, as before, from E. Whit- 
* field, 178, Strand. 

*,* A Cancel-leaf, correcting an error in the “Ten 
Services,” will be supplied to anyone already possessing 
the volume, on application to the publishers, 

Congregations taking not less than 50 copies are sup- 
plied at a reduction of 25 per cent. 


Witutams & Norcats, 14 Henrietta-street Covent 
toe” London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin 


THE CHANNNING CENTENARY. 


The &ru of APRIL, 1880, 
Will be the 


ioorn BIRTHDAY or DR, CHANNING. 


Aa Aqsenent has been made with the Printers, 
Messes. Woopract and Kinper, of London, for a 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES 
F 


° 

CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS, 
including “The Perfect Life,” which, for the first time, 
will be supplemented with a neatly-exgeuted Portrait 
we CHANNING, 
The Volume will be sold to the Me: 


4 ¢ blic at One Shilling 
per copy. At the present C 


time “The Perfect Life” is 


sold for as. 6d., and the other works at 3s. 6d. 
A Circular will be issued ia.a few weeks with all par- 
heulars of the Centennial Edition, 


&. SPEARS, 19, Mornington Road, Bow Road, 


OME PAGES. Edited by the Rev. 


236 different tracts. 
t free.—Apply 


BROOKE HERFORD. 
Greatly reduced prices. Catalogues 


to the Rey. B. Glover, Lydgate, near Huddersfield. 


UENEN’S RELIGION oF ISRAEL. 


Persons having Second-hand Copies of the above 
for SALE, will oblige by communicating with George C. 


Smith, rz, Gloucester-street, Sheffield. 


Just Published, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d., ‘ 
E | ‘HE SYRENS, and other Poems. 
MARY ANN JEVONS. London: 
and Co., 23, Paternoster Row. 
Young, 12, South Castle-street. 


(“LEARANCE SALE OF 


sent Post Free for the prices annexed, Cash. 


Dawson, George, M.A.—Sermons on Disputed 

Points. Published price, 6s.; post free ........ 
Shelley’s Poems. 2s.; post free ......ccceeecees 
Dr. J. R. Beard’s The Modern Pulpit, a volume of 

ee ee ee eo 
Farrar's Life of St. Paul; 2vols. £1 4s.; post free 17 
Little Folks, picture boards. 3s. 6d.; post free .. 2 
Royal Roat fo Frewch >.<; 5.0c¥e ss «1 teas: eedee OE 
Double-Entry Bookkeeping at a Glance.......... 0 


London: Smart and Allen, London House Yard, E.C. 


The Editor of THE TRUTHSEEKER invites the co-opera- 
tion of the friends of reverent free-thought and free 


expression. 


“THE TRUTHSEEKER has, for nearly 


seventeen years, steadily pursued its course as an 
advocate of liberal thought in religious matters; and, 
during that time, many suggestive and even touching 
y Pa come to light, abundantly proving that its 


facts ‘ 
work has not been in vain. 


Journals advocating the free and rational views of 
Religion that are found in its pages are, as a rule, a 
pecuniary loss to those who conduct them, or are sub- 
sidised by friendly supporters. THe TrRuTHSEEKER has 
For several years it was 
a financial loss; but the publication was never subsidised 


been no exception to the rule. 


and the editor both worked and paid. 


In these circumstances, the co-operation of those who 
believe THe ‘TRUTHSEEKER is doing a useful work may 
fairly be invited, especially when nothing more is asked 

h ld regularly take the publication and 


than that they sho 
lend and commend it to friends. 

Tue TRUTHSEEKER is published monthly, price 3d. 

London: WittiAms & 

Covent Garden. 

Manchester : 

and J, Heywoop, John Dalton-street. 


Leicester: J. and T. Spencer. 20, Market Place. 


Any Bookseller can supply THe TrRuTHSEEKER to 
i lan is to 
receive them direct, by post, as they may be had regu- 
larly for 6s. a year: single copies, by post, 3s. 6d. a year, 
ost free. Applications may be sent to the Editor, the 


order. Where two copies are taken, the best 


ev. J. Pace Hopps, Leicester. 


Tue TRUTHSEEKER for 1880, in addition to the usual 
Articles and Discourses on the subjects of the day, will 


contain :— 


A course of Lectures by the Editor on—‘‘ The Witness 
borne by Modern Science to the reality and pre-eminence 


of the Unseen Universe.” 


y.of Walt Whitman's Genius and Poetry. ~ 


WIS BE WT er hk et oO 


Montford, and the Rise and Progress of Parliamentary 
Institutions and Constitutional Government in England.” 


A lesson for the day. 


A series of Notes for Lectures on—x, “‘ Some of the 
Lowest Known Forms or Manifestations of Life ;” 2, 
“The Three Grades of Being—Instinct, Intelligence, 


and Inspiration ;” and-3, ‘‘ The Antiquity of Man. 


Five Winter Evenings with Robert Buchanan's remark- 


able Poem—‘‘ The Book of Orm.” 


A course of Lectures by William Mitchell, on—‘ Jesus 
an attempt to state the essential 


and His Religion:” 
principles of Christianity. 


A 


N.D., The Link End, Malvern. 


OUTHPORT.—First-class APART- 


MENTS: 
22, Bold-street. 


LGaHas SC OO As: mo. ORES 
COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure.country air: 


every home comfort.—Miss Farrow, 


adapted. 


SN 
VJELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers. Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and games for junior classes. A few Boarders received. 
Terms for board and instruction, 40 to 70 guineas. 


F,PUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, receives a few 
YOUNG LADIES to educate, who enjoy the comforts 
of family life, combined with first-class teaching and kind 
supervision. French and German are alternately spoken. 
University Professors attend, and pupils are taken into a 
little — society, if wished. An escort will be shortly 
provided. References to parents of pupils.—For pro- 
s one address FRL. CAPELLE, 1, Schloss Strasse, 
eidelbe 


rg. 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM —Established 1864. 


Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 

Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high plaée in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation, The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 

college of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. asses will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations, For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 1 5- Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 
BreniD -.. 250 5+c0p essere s MUSA, Bent, 
German Resident Governess., Fraulein Straub. 
Arithmetic, &c. ..........++- Mr. Stott. 
Physical Science ............ W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 
History, Literature, Classics.. Ro 2D Young, M.A., 


see enee 


ord. 
a George Gunton, Esq. 
ei, SEER ee fin ‘Sent Siti, 
Singing .... seeseeecees Madlle. Kruse. 
Dancing ......++..0+00++++s- Miss Nixon, 

Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
ry Fed nee roy Principal, smo: 
‘or pectus ly to tl or to 

Co ion-street, Manchester. 


a ae ema o> Stylish 
Materials, Fashiona it 
(Brio Relidmeese curbub ee? 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per 


Post el 


By 
W. Kent 
Liverpool: Henry 


BOOKS, 
s. d. 


~ 
ao 


aAocacd 


ORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, 


ounson & Rawson, 89, Market-street, 


Lady requires an Engagement as 
GOVERNESS-HOUSEKEEPER.—Address 


1 a extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 


M OLInEUx AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become’ the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37> TON DALTON STREET 


LACKPOOL. — THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 
MARSDEN’S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Tariff sent on application. Visitors will find here every 
home comfort. In-door Amusements provided. 
Ici on parle Francats. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. ies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, “ge &e. 


i MAD Es 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s barb ween 4 
N.B.—Orpers AND Repairs PrompetT_y ExecuTep. 


ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. per month. Harmoniums from ros. per 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full value 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD a 
OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD SALFORD 


HE'| GROVE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, ILKLEY. 
Physician: Tuomas Scott, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
This Establishment occupies the most desirable position 
in Ilkley for a Winter Residence. The house is warmed 
throughout, and is replete with every comfort for VistToRs 
and PATIENTS, 
Reduced Terms during the Winter Months, 


For full particulars apply to 
es pir T. CLARKE, Manager. 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many 


of whom this question is asked will say, I can read 
it and write it, but can’t speak it. A neat little gilt-edged 
Volume for the Pocket has been published by a most 
eminent Professor. This little book has been awarded an 
honourable mention at the Great Exhibition of Paris, 
1878. All the most useful verbs, as used in ordinary con- 
versation, are therein embodied, alphabetically arranged 
on an entirely new plan, and printed in large type in 
French and English. A most rapid system, indispensable 
to teachers and other persons teaching themselves the 
language. Sent 
Two Shillings in Stamps to 


MONS. QUERECKE, 60, Avenue de Neuilly, 60, 
PARIS 


Postage of Letter to France, 2d. z 
B!RMINGHAM: 15, BULL STREET 


W. MATTHEWS, Manufacturing Clothier and 
Woollen Warehouseman, is now showing a new and 
carefully-selected STOCK of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS at strictly moderate prices. 
Patterns post free. Any length cut. 

CLoruHinG DeparTMENT.—Boys’ Suits in all the new 
styles. Boys’ Overcoats in all shapes and prices. 

Special preparations have been made for the outfit of 
young gentlemen, all materials used being manufactured 
from peculiarly strong and durable wools 


NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EsrTastisHEp 1772. 


>. Hotpswortu « Sons, 
“CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STocKs IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash, ~ All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R. H. Brocxersank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible W2ggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 
' ANCE HOTEL, i Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 
superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


EA URNS! TEA URNS! 
TEA URNS! 
FOR SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &c. 


Plain Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs and best 
Ss. 


Lever Taps— D. 
WO ASBODD gon Fae cU cass Cee es oh'ee OS 
"FRCe igo 40 0c vee bles NR eee ns 
Four ,, tads eae epee 18 o 
ee SARA res ato * 


Japanned Urns the same price. 


-J. M. TIMMIS & CO., 
(Late Kneesone & TrMmmits), 
Manufacturers, 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


BKoMUND THOM P'S ON. 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 


s-street, Park. 7m 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
on Action, Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. ‘The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every 
toorder. Old Venetian 
look equal to new. 


and r 
Cloth Roller Blinds made to « ; 


st-free to any address on receipt of 


d.Co., Homeeopath' 
Glycerin’ Jujubes 


to} 


V TOL INs, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON’S, 
54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. | Bows, Strings, and other 
fittings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years pees 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEAS, 
H. WYNDHAM & CO., Manvuracturers, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


PHILLIPS & SON. 
‘ gga nt DEANSGATE. 


A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


E R Eo) tie 

« All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, 

257, OXFORD-ST. (opposite Owen’s College), Manchester 

eee 


OF, S uiT 3 @ ae 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGEISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 
AND DECORATIONS, 

Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers ; 

JAPANESE CURTAINS, as. 3d., gt 45., 6s. 

Bs., 125., 245., and 3os. per pair; WASHST. 

SCREENS for protecting the walls behind et 


? 


, = — 


rol4d., 1s., 1s. 1d., rs. 3d., and as. 6d, each; ROO 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTURE 
FRAME MOUL 


INGS, Eo and German; 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES. raike o5 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand RE-GILDI 

to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers. 

PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Hangings, Pattern : 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern of Frame ns 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 

(Successors 


BROOKES AND CO. essors to 
Ay/’. Joun Geppes), Agricultural and H 4 
bsteor WORE ES, Manche me and 

etting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, oc 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcnes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden ee 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guard: Gates, Hurdles, R: 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Rai ; j 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CA’ ; ; 


STREET, MANCHESTER.  EsTasLisHEp 1769. _ 7 
at 


comes 1 ae 


Locke « Soman ips 
PIANOFORTES, yee Se 


AMERICAN ORGANS, © ~~ 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 


On Sale, Hirg, Exchange, or Two Ye stem, 


= re Al 


Repairs AND TUNING. _ 
LOCKE & SO 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACT 


34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Esti blis: 


BROOK'S DANDELION 
1s THE 

BEST AND THE CHEAP] 

Being totally different from other inferior q 

being sold. ‘The above is recommended by 


Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and 
bone Riceabing thine times the strength 
coffee. ad 
SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 15., 1s. 9d., BY ALL | 
In_Manchester from all Grocers and C) 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Wi ead & 
Auty & Firth, Smallman, J. Woolley & Sons, &c. 
6, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION § 
MANCHESTER, . 

CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK'S, as We 
Quaitigs ARE OFTEN SusstrTuTED. 


HABLIS. 
24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE BO : : 
138, 0. HALF BOT oS ae 
The Wine we are now offering is of very supe! yo 
and we beg to draw attention to it, as the Oyster Sea 
has now opened. In France it is este 
Wine for using with fish. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, farket-street, far 


# 


Also at Liverpool an 


= 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


‘cy 7 
Ppes'’s Cocoa, 
BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough kopoiedar of the ni 
which govern the operations o digestion rt 
and by a careful ea of th 

+ Dp 


selected c 

tables with a delicately fia 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It i 
use of such articles of diet that a 
gradually built up until strong en 
tendency to disease. Hun of 
— bari us ready to attack vh 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shi 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood ar 
nourished frame.”—See article in tl 
Gazette.—Sold only in Page onbn : 


pro 


oured 


$4 Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851.) | W. 


W. 
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RELIGIOUS SERVICE: UPPER BROOK- 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 


‘Tue special religious service at Upper Brook-street 
‘Chapel, Manchester, on Wednesday evening, was, we 
rejoice to say, better attended than the one at Cross- 
street Chapel on the previous Tuesday evening. It 
would have been possible, however, to have found 
room for a number more. The Rev. William 
Gaskell, M.A., took the introductory service, and 
then followed three addresses, one from the Rev. F. 
‘Trotman (Baptist), another from the Rev. W. Carey 
Walters, of Whitchurch, and a third from the Rev. 
Dr. Laird Collier, all of which we are sorry not to be 
able to describe to our readers more fully, our columns 
being already over crowded. _It was truly a religious 
service, and well calculated to raise the ideal of our 
every day living into a Divine service. 


-NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A motion is to be proposed in the Sunderland Town 
souncil for the opening of the Museum and Con- 
ervatory on Sunday afternoons. 


A paper in Rochester, New York, advertises a 
church pew on sale, “commanding a beautiful view 
of nearly the whole congregation.” 


A faithful brother in a Fairfield church recently 
prayed for the absent members “who were prostrate 
on beds of sickness and chairs of wellness.” 


The Danbury News says that just as the State is 
emerging from an unparalleled season of business 
depression a New London man threatens to publish a 
poem six hundred pages in length. 


A French Catholic priest claims to have discovered 
“the exact spot in the Red Sea” where Pharaoh’s 
army went down, and appeals to Christendom for 
4£,60,000 to raise the relics and so end infidelity. 


The Manchester police returns show a decrease of 
juvenile criminals in the city from 968 in 1870 to 
622 in 1879, or about 35 per cent. ‘The result is 
attributed mainly tothe School Board’s working of the 
Education Act. 


A new reflector has recently been presented to the 
Second Congregational Church, of Rockville, Con- 
necticut, and the first evening after the arrival the 
choir unwittingly started off with the anthem, “ Arise 
and shine, for thy light has come.” . 


gall enter 
: Shall heathendom, asks Unity, teach us religious 
liberty? Ina recent proclamation, the king of Siam 
;: “Whoever is of opinion that any particular 
ion is correct, let him hold to it as he pleases: the 
right and the wrong will be to the person who holds it.” 


‘The experiment of the free opening of the Royal 
Institution, Manchester, on Sundays, continues to 
ork si . The visitors admitted on Sunda 


for the five son 
been opened ° 4 
> tee 


- 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1879. 


Very few and far between are the signs of the private 
charity which Lord Beaconsfield recently declared is 
to allay the distress in Ireland. Lord Kenmare, how- 
ever, has headed with £5 the subscription list of the 
Sisters of Mercy of Connemara. Lord Kenmare is a 
Liberal and a Protestant, and has been a minor official 
in more than one Liberal Government. That he 
should help the people of Ireland through their 
religious instructors is therefore an all the greater act 
of liberality. 


A striking feature of the London School Board 
contests is the hostility manifested by lady candidates 
to the election of clergymen. So strong is this new 
and strange feeling that in some of the districts of the 
city the return of the latter is rendered doubtful. Miss 
Taylor, whilst approving of religious teaching during 
school hours by Sunday-school teachers, avowed that 
she thought the worst people who could be sent to the 
Board were clergymen of any denomination. It is but 
right to add that this was met with strong marks of 
disapproval. 


The Baptists of London may be congratulated upon 
the opening of a great place of worship in the East-end 
of London, which bids fair to rival.in usefulness Mr. 
Spurgeon’s tabernacle in the South. The Shoreditch 
Tabernacle will hold some 2,000 people, and is 
expected to cost, when schools and other cognate 
buildings are erected, not less than £20,000. These 
the indefatigable Mr. Cuff and the devoted band of 
workers he has gathered around him hope to utilise to 
the utmost for the moral and spiritual education of 
the people around. Afropos to this remarkable exhi- 
bition of religious zeal, Mr. Fawcett, M.P., took occa- 
sion to advert to the great glory and distinction of 
Nonconformists—their reliance on voluntary effort— 
and to eulogise their past history and the principles 
which guide them in the present. 


A Birmingham friend writes :—I send you copy of 
a hymn which, a few days ago, was circulated among 
the people assembled in the Parish Church of our 
most aristocratic suburb here (Pershore Road) on the 
occasion of a stylish wedding then being celebrated, 
and was sung by the choir. I thought it a striking 
illustration of the manner in which the mystical and 
unintelligible dogmas of the Church may be made to 
mar one of the most interesting and beautiful expe- 
riences of life— 
HYMN. 
The voice that breathed o’er Eden, 
That earliest wedding day, 
The primal marriage blessing, 
It hath not passed away: 


Still in the pure espousal 
Of Christian man and maid, 
The Hoty THREE are with us, 
The threefold grace is said, 


For dower of blessed children, 

For love and faith’s sweet sake, 
For high mysterious union, 

Which nought on earth may break. 


Be present, awful FATHER, 
To give away this bride, 
As Eve Thou gav’st to Adam, 
Out of his own pierced side ; 


Be present, SON of Mary, 
To join their loving hands, 
As Thou didst bind two natures 
In Thine Eternal bands; 


Be present, Holiest Spirit, 
To bless them as they kneel, 

As Thou for CurisT, the Bridegroom, 
The heavenly spouse dost seal. 


O spread Thy pure wing o’er them, 
Let no ill power find place, 
When onward to Thine Altar 
The hallowed path they trace. 


The late Pope seems to have very quickly got 
through the flames of Purgatory, as will be seen from 
the following extract taken from a Roman Catholic 
publication in France, Ze Pelerin, and which is said to 
be extensively circulated:—‘Upon entering Paradise, 
he (Pius IX.) received a crown from the hands of the 
Immaculate Virgin Mary, as a reward for the crown he 
had conferred on her while on earth. St. Joseph, whom 
he had made the patron and protector of the Church, 
did not fail to shake him cordially by the hand and 


Price id. 


thank him. On seeing him enter, St. Peter instantly 
gave the pitch, and the heavenly choir struck up, 
whilst Francis de Sales and Alfonso de Liguori, whom 
he had proclaimed doctors of the Church, extolled 
each in turn the exploits and achievements of his 
pontificate. And fifty-two saints, and twenty-six 
blessed, who owe to Pius IX. their existing position, 
regaled him with melodious concerts.” 


Mr. Mackonochie’s has decided on a course of 
resistance. The law is clear, and it will be sup- 
ported; but if he acknowledged it he would, according 
to his own view, render unto Cesar the things that 
are God’s. As he will not acknowledge it he may 
be sent to prison, and meet the fate of Mr. Arthur 
Tooth. The patron who built the church in which 
he celebrates according to strange ritual disapproves 
of what is being done. The Bishop canonically set 
over him disapproves. Convocation, as at present 
constituted, disapproves. The law, as interpreted by 
the Queen’s courts, punishes him for persistence. 
There is no authority worthy of being called an authority 
which for one moment supports him. His only sup- 
port is the English Church Union ; yet he goes on 
and talks even now of defying his Bishop, Convocation, 
Parliament, and the Queen’s authority for the sake not 
of a doctrine, but of a bit of ritual. Discretion was 
certainly never a strong point with the ritualists. 


Canon Liddon has published his University sermons. 
They cover the last ten years, and are thoroughly 
characteristic in glowing rhetoric, sincere conviction, 
and uncompromising orthodoxy. To two of them he 
calls special attention. ‘These were preached at the 
request of Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury, who asked 
for them upon his dying bed. ‘The first is a defence 
of the Athanasian Creed, which Dr. Liddon persists 
in regarding as the bulwark of the life of faith. He 
opposes its relegation to companionship with the 
Articles on the ground that such a movement would 
be misinterpreted, It would lead to a theological 
revolution : it would bring back Arianism, and destroy 
Christianity as taught in the Established Church. 
Canon Liddon appears to shut his eyes to the fact 
that such a theological revolution, and even a far 
deeper one, already exists, and is powerfully at work 
inside, and still more powerfully outside, the Estab- 
lished Church. Thesecond sermon is a condemnation 
of divorce, as contrary to the teaching of Christi 
Canon Liddon lays down the principle of the absolute 
indissolubility of the marriage tie. He blames the Popes 
for setting another example. Then he declares that 
laymen legislating for the Church is an evil to be put 
upon a par with divorce. ‘The sermons, therefore, will 
be a great sustenance to the faith as it is in Mr, 
Machonochie. 


The collapse of the purely secular system of educa- 
tion hitherto pursued by the Birmingham School Board 
is hailed with great rejoicing by the organs of the Roman 
and Anglican Churches. As most people are aware, 
there has been for some years in Birmingham an 
entire separation between secular and_ religious 
education ; the latter being carried on informally in 
the evening by voluntary agents. Again and again it 
has been reported that this agency has been exceed- 
ingly well sustained ; but not a few Liberals, especially 
after the late vote relative to moral teaching, began to 
be tired of their exceptional position, which encouraged 
the other side to bring forward as candidates the 
“Bible eight” against the “ Liberal eight,” the number 
of seats being fifteen, for which nineteen had been 
nominated. Matters were brought to an issue by the 
offer of the Conservatives to withdraw three of their 
candidates if the other side would consent to the read- 
ing of the Bible daily in Board schools. At a meeting 
of the Liberal Six Hundred the proposal was rejected, 
but the largeness of the minority (130 to 180) was 
fatal to union on the purely secular platform, and sub- 
sequently it was decided that the candidates nominated 
by the Association should be relieved from all pledges 
on the subject of Bible-reading. ‘The offer of the 
Conservatives was formally accepted, the reading of 
the Bible without note or comment will be restored, 
there will be no contest on the 27th, and a remarkable 
sdnestiona| experiment will be discontinued. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING AT NORWICH. 


THE Rev. Henry Ierson, M.A., conducted the services 
morning and evening, on Sunday last, at the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, discoursing, with much power and fine 
discrimination, upon “ The Aspects of Religious Thought 
and Life in the 19th Century,” and encouragement thence 
derived. The sermons will not soon be forgotten by the 
thoughtful amongst Mr. Ierson’s hearers. 

The provincial meeting for 1879 was held on Monday, 
the deputation consisted of David Martineau, Esq. (pre- 
sident); L. M. Aspland, Eszq., 
Esq.; C. J. G. Eiloart, Esq.; I. M. Wade, Esq.; and the 
Rev. H. lerson, M.A. J. Fretwell, Esq., also a member 
of the Council of the Association, took part inthe meet- 
ing. The proceedings commenced by a dinner given at 
Cooper's Restaurant, when there was a good attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen connected with the Unitarian 
congregations at Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Ipswich, and 
other places in the eastern district. In the absence of 
S. Cortauld, Esq. (president of the Eastern Unitarian 
Mission), the chair was taken by Mr. Councillor FREEMAN. 
After dinner the Chairman gave the toast of “The Queen,” 
which was loyally honoured. 


UNITARIAN 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


| years, and cherishes their memory as a’ sacred deposit in 


LL.D.; T. Chatfield Clarke, | 


| persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for they could then 


The CHAIRMAN then opened the proceedings by an | 
address, in which he remarked upon the fact that that the 


attendance at their services was not increasing, though 
probably Unitarians were not worse off than other 
denominations in this respect. Those who took obser- 
vation of what was going on around us did not find any- 
where greater disposition to worship in assemblies of any 
kind as time went on. How to account for the fact was 
perhaps not very difficult. Some of it might be owing to 
the want of freshness in the services offered, but more 
was due to the literature of the present day. The most 
extensively read literature was permeated by a tendency 
to ridicule religion and its ministers; still, while this was 
the case, Unitarians had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the position they had taken up was not attacked as it for- 
merly was, neither were their doctrines subjected to such 
scorn and contumely as was heaped upon them say twenty- 
five years ago; and there was, moreover, a greater dis- 
position on the part of Christians generally to give them 
full credit for their intentions. In this Eastern district 
they had for some time past gone some way to induce 
poate to come to understand the doctrine commonly 

own as Unitarian, and to bring themselves into harmony 
with them by getting them to attend their services; and 
they felt that the rational view they put before the people 
ought to have had a more telling effect than it had 
appeared to have, If they were to do anything at all in 
the future it was necessary that they should put their 
shoulders to the wheel, in order to keep together the con- 
gregations now existing; and realise the fact that there was 
a bond of sympathy between them and other congrega- 
tions in the district, so that from the inside they might 
enlarge their borders outward, take in more people, and 
perhaps here and there, where opportunity offered; plant 
2 new cause to bear fruit hereafter. 

Mr. WOOLNOUGH read the balance-sheet of the Eastern 
Unitarian Mission, which showed a balance in hand at 
the end of the year ot more than Hee ® 

Mr. A. P. ALLEN next read the annual report, which 
Stated that last year the meeting was one of dismal fore- 
bodings, but this year it was one of pleasure and con- 
gratulation. Last year they were in debt; but this year, 
owing to the powerful and timely aid of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association they had been relieved of 
their heavy responsibilities at Chelmsford. This had 
freed the committee and placed them in a Position to 
review the whole ground and draw up a programme of 
renewed effort in the work to which they had set their 
hands. Further, through the liberality of their President, 
and the large heartedness of their treasurer, the debt had 
been extinguished, and a note had been received from 
S. Sharpe, Esq., promising £5 for their future campaign, 
provided they were in earnest, and meant to do some good 
work in that benighted part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
They had further to congratulate themselves on the fact 
many gloomy forebodings and the 
apathy of many of their members, there had resulted from 
of the committee in five stations, an 


In y in sustaming 
the old churches which had borne py ae te and heat of 
a past day, and made it more easy for those now living 
to enjoy a purer, higher, and freer worship. . There were 
two exines limes the commi 

upon—funds being forthcoming—to assist the-present 
small churches to grow, i 
aggressive in its character. 
entirely separate, 

farthing more thanithey had actaally in hand or 


t he 
lift up hi 
th, and a 
into their purse. 

The repo: 


Courtauld, ; Vice- 
Mr. Councillor Freeman; Seoceaies Mr. A. 


| 


Nov. 21, 1879. 


Mr. YOUNGMAN pointed out that very much of their 
work was done—iconoclastic work was done—and the 
doctrine of the Trinity did not want another kick, for 
scarcely a religious man in the country really believed it, 

+The great proportion of the rising generation already 
believed in the Unitarian fatth, and in the not very distant 
future they must join with them, so as to work in harmony 
with good Christian men of all classes. Unitarians must 
still be up and doing; they must show that other denomi- 
| nations were behind, and not before them. Let them not 
hold their hands, for both in the rural and town districts 
they had much to encourage them. 

The Rev. H. W. PERRIS then proposed a cordial vote 
of thanks to the deputation for their attendance, which 
was agreed to with acclamation. 

The Rev. H. IgRson briefly responded, and thus 
brought this portion of the day’s proceedings to a close. 


THE EVENING MEETING, 
In the evening tea was provided at the Infants’ School- 


room, and a public meeting was held in the Girls’ School- 
room, under the presidency of DAvip MARTINEAU, tg 
a 

M. 


P. Allen and Mr. J. Burgis; Treasurer, Mr. J. Mottram; 
and the local treasurers and the ministers of the district 
to form the committee. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. WoopRow, seconded by 
Mr. SELBY, the following resolution was passed in solemn 
silence:—“ That this meeting records its sense of the 
moral worth of the late Mr. and Mrs. Bolingbroke and 
Mr. J. W. Dowson, and gratefully acknowledges their 
services in the cause of unsectarian Christianity in general 
and this mission in particular, during a long course of 


the hearts of all workers of the same class.” 


EASTERN UNITARIANISM. 


The Rev. H. W. PERRIS then addressed the meeting 
on “The Outlook in the Eastern Counties.” He said he 
was inclined to think that the difficulties which beset them 
were greater than in the days of their forefathers. True 
they had not to endure so much social odium, or suffer 
the severe penalties and disabilities as did their fathers ; 
but, after all, there was some satisfaction in feeling oneself 


feel the full force of the benediction in the Sermon on the 
Mount. No, they were not persecuted for righteousness” 
sake, and yet their difficulties were greater in many 
respects than if they were. They did not get the sym- 
pathy which persecuted people got, and the smile and 
kindly word were very cheering. The peculiar features 
of discouragement in their eastern counties work were 
contained in three words, the first of which was 
“isolation.” Congregations 40 or 50 miles apart were 
much isolated, and in Norwich that was especially the 
case. It was only with some difficulty that they could be 
roused and made to feel for a moment the benefit of such 
an Association as this. In this city of churches he had 
not a single ministerial friend—no Christian minister to 
whom he could go for sympathy or counsel. It required 
a three-fold force—spiritual, moral, and intellectual to 
resist the silent pressure of this sense of isolation. Then 
there was “ pre-occupation.” There were able men in his 
own congregation and in this city who sympathised with 
their work, whose very ability singled them out for public 
duties. They got drawn into political and social life, 
when their energies were so exhausted as to leave them 
very little to bestow upon their denominational duties, 
and which they as a denomination specially needed if 
they were to make advances. Then, of course, there was 
the uncertainty as to the use of special Unitarian effort, 
which we heard something of Where nothing changes 
it was felt to be hardly worth while to try to bring about 
changes, and it was almost doing them an injury to pro- 
pose that anything should be done. Then there was | was the question they had come to 
ministerial insufficiency, which would account for a great | requirements, hopes, and wanits ? 
deal. The best men were wanted for such a disco ing | if they could in any way assist them out 
district as this ; a man to work in this district needed to 
be very finely endowed, and to have at least twice as 
much intellectual and moral fervour and force of character 
as a man in any other district. Then, too, there was the 
want of organisation which paralysed much of their 
activity. Comparing their position with that of other 
churches, he said that if man for man, pound for pound, 
their results were the same as those realised elsewhere in 
proportion, one would feel that the work was justified 
abundantly by its fruits, but such was not the case. He 
hoped, however, that some practical suggestions would be 
the outcome of this meeting.» .* 

The Rev. A. CHALMERS said that at least Mr. Perris 
had a considerable number of excellent le to back 
him up; but in his work at Cambridge he had no such 
help. One cause of the present state of things he thought 
he had hit upon. As in the political world the people 
were so somnolent that they did not readily perceive the 
right course to take, and hence the voice of public opinion 
was only after long years of suffering brought to bear to 
bring about a change, so in the religious world they were 
slow to realise the truths continually brought before them. 
This was due, he believed, to crass ignorance. We could 
not expect men to show greater enlightenment in relation 
to religion than they did to politics. It was hard to root 
out the old theology and replace it by the beautiful 
Unitarian faith while the people had not the Capacity to 
understand it. What was Unitarianism to them? What 
did they know about it? What did they know of the 
history of religion? What did they know about the 
Nicene, Athanasian, or any other creed? The crass 


ignorance that existed on such subjects they could hardly 


and there were present L. M. Aspland, Esq., 

T. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq., C. J. G. Eiloart, E > a 
Wade, Esq., the Rev. H. Ierson, M.A, the oi, date 
Peaton, the Rev. T. Cooper, Councillors Snowdon, Hunter, 
Freeman, and Kent, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Mrs. 
Shelley, Mr. and Mrs. Leach, Mr. J. Youngman, Mr. H. 
Burrows, Rev. A. Chalmers, Mr. C. J. Selby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jecks, et a. > ee J. Woodrow, J. 

A. Mottram, H. Ling, P. D. Freeman, I. Green, J. Moore, 
R. W. Ladell, C. F. Stevens, .T. C. Woolnoagh, J. A. 
Burgis, F. Ellingham, R. Paul, W. H. Stevens, Sillett, 
M. P. Squirrel, S. C. Sothern, H. Booty, F. Woolnough, 
W. W. Lake, Finch, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the pleasure he felt, as the 
descendant of an old Norwich family, in coming to that 
ancient city. In holding their provincial meeting 
Norwich, it was to be understood that they had not 
there to beg, but to endeavour to draw 
scattered churches there, and to encourage in their 
work, The liberal Christian views which they held so 
dear, were, they handled, well 
lated to attack 


and all sects of religionists, not even excepting Unitarians. 
This mass could only be attacked in detail by bey oe 
efforts of the right sort. What was the right sort of 

was a question that in each locality must receive a different 
answer. 


of their difficulties. 
They had come also to rejoice with them in the 
they had to report, and to encourage them in 
which seemed to ae to be possible - 
it enough fer each congregation to its 
maintain a high position of public usefulness in its locality 
—to hold a high Unitarian position so that 
might respect and admire, even if they 
scientiously join them? Was it enough for each 
member of each congregation to do the : 
maintain a high Unitarian position, and to 
gather into the fold of their church all whom they 
to have actually separated themselves more or 
any of the orthodox churches around them? It 
enough. They ought to do all that, but also a 
more. They ought also to endeavour to kni 
their scattered forces, so as to enable them 
its stronghold the mass of indifferentism of whi 
spoken. If they all determined to do 
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would pac A rescue the Eastern Mission 
tion it had for some time time complained of 
reference to the setting forth of the blessi 
of their undogmatic religion, he remarked that 
claim for Unitarianism that it was more fa 

any other for the production of the happiest 
religious sentiment. The British and Foreign 
Association, by their presence that day, showed 
desire that a living interest and liberality should be 
fested for the local mission of this locality; and if 
annual reports should show that from this year a new 
forward had been taken in usefulness and 
they would ‘rejoice and feel that the holding 
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The Rev. H. W. PERRIS said :—As our vi 
along the streets of this old city, they 
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were provided for, but for the middle-class children and 
youths there was no 


that it should be so feeble 
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are never weary of the effort to restore it. More and 
more it fascinates us with its beauty, enthrals us with its 
truth, melts us with its love. They say we are not 
Christians—it little matters if we are only striving to be 
what Christ was. They also say we are only moral—ah ! 
if only we altogether were! Our way is to start from 
God, see all in God, and hope all from God. We are 
learners and doers both, and for the rest, having the 
witness in ourselves, we can dispense with the ecclesias- 
tical passports, as our fathers flung away Peter’s keys. Is 
our protest getting obsolete? Are our methods stale? 
Is it true that we have not kept pace with our opportunity ? 
Our protest is needed as much as ever it was. Think of 
the dogmas which still hold their own with the mass, or 
else are prepared to die hard! As for our methods, we 
shall do well to change them at the least hint of changed 
need. The people who come to us in search of freedom 
want life and movement as well. If they pass on to swell 
the ranks of the irreligious, the fault must be mainly ours. 
It is of no use our chilling them by neglect, and then 
complaining that they are lukewarm. Rather let us make 
the air vital with our faith and hope, that the genial 
current of their souls may flow more strongly and steadily 


than before. We need to clasp hands more closely, to 
ress heart to heart, in this anxious fevered time. The 
est men and women are yearning for a faith. The 


greatest and finest young spirits are crying, “Who will 
show us any good in the creed of Christendom?” Per- 
plexity clouds the brow of genius, and palsies the hand of 
philanthropy, when the deeper needs of the human spirit 
assert themselves, as they do, thank God! and will. We 
may share the pure joy of giving the bread of life to those 
who loathe the regulation biscuit of the sects. Let no 
vain conceit or profitless division mar our testimony. We 
are not keeping open a cave of Adullam for the grumbling 
and discontented. We are trying to symbolize the city of 
God, with its harmony within, and gates turning to wel- 
come the weary from every quarter. Pray heaven no 
recreants from the spirit of liberty may destroy the 
common peace. Tennyson sings of 
“The little rift within the lute, 
That by and bye will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 
The tiny rift in the Unitarian lute is the spirit of censcrious 
judgment. (Hear, hear.) If ever our progress flags 
widely—and there is no sign, happily, of that yet—it will 
be from that cause alone. We must set our faces against 
it; it is the demon that spoils all. How shall we judge 
one another who are so hurt by the judgment of others? 
Of all the absurd and injurious sights, there is none more 
absurd, than that of a heretic denouncing heretics. Ah! 
if we profess the Christian life, let us at least so far live in 
it as to forbear cruel judgment. We must give up being 
non-conductors, and become spiritual conductors. We 
must exhibit religion, not as a hectic fever nor a ghastly 
tasy, but as an opulent faith, an inextinguishable 
pe, a force to win, and a patient spirit to retain sense of 
God’s favour, and the suffrages of human hearts! 

Mr. C. J. ErLoarr then spoke on the “Social aspect 
of Missions,” referring more especially to the work of 
making known their views to the working classes. The 
worki he remarked, were the most numerous, 
and, therefore, there was more chance of doing something 
among them. Of all forms of faith the Unitarian was 
the faith for the common people. No part of the work 
he considered more useful than the spread of Unitarianism 
amongst the working classes; and there was no part of 
the work which the Association was more ready to help. 
It had been said at the afternoon meeting that one of the 
difficulties they had to contend with in this district was 
the isolation of the congregations; but this was just what 
the Missions were intended to do away with. If two or 

causes were planted between Norwich and Lynn, 
between Norwich and Cambridge,and between Cambridge 
and Chelmsford, there would be no isolation to complain 
of—all would be drawn together. Therefore he counselled 
them to support more liberally than they had ever yet 
done the Eastern Unitarian Missions. 

Mr. I. M. WADE, after —— of the pleasure he 

in visiting the day and Sunday schools in 
connection with the agon chapel, said if there was 
any falling off in their congregations, or in their attendance, 
he foaaideped. that was to be attributed to the ministers. 


more they did so the more successful they 
with those whom it was desirable to bring within their 


dr. ASPLAND remarked that it was a little unfortunate 
that Mr. itici 


Wade’s severe criticisms should have been 
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| of the services of cultivated writers willing to give their : the advancement of truth and freedom, and the general 


| abilities tothe work. They assisted authors by promoting | well-being of man; with pleasure, after its kind, because 
the sale of their works, and also by the purchase of their | 


books; and, further, they occasionally published new 
works or new editions of old works, which, of course, 
involved a large immediate outlay for returns which were 
uncertain and must be slow. As yet no series of manuals 
on ecclesiastical history, the bases of religion, or the bases 
of morals, had been issued. Such a series would, he 
thought, be specially serviceable, not only to Unitarians, 
but to the general public; and if they could only enlist 
the services of their learned divines, such as the younger 


professors at Manchester New College, in bringing out | 


such a series, incalculable good might be done. (Hear hear.) 
With regard to the ignorance spoken of by Mr. Chalmers 
at the afternoon meeting, he did not regret the fact that 
the great majority of the people knew nothing about the 
Nicene Creed, and he should not be sorry if they knew 
nothing at all about creeds. But of course that was not 
what Mr. Chalmers meant—he meant they had no know- 
ledge whatever of the history of this creed, and were there- 
fore unable to understand that it was purely a human 
invention. The best method of teaching that they as 
Unitarians could at the present time adopt, was to say 
nothing at all about these creeds, but to devote them- 
selves to the teaching of the positive and affirmative 
truths, to put them forward in language easily to be under- 
stood by plain intelligent people. Then perhaps they 
might hope to gain more success. There was no doubt 
that the fact that there is a great increase of liberality in 
the free churches did increase their difficulties—regarding 
the matter from a merely sectarian point of view. But 
they ought not to despair or complain of want of deno- 
minational success from such a cause. Provided God 
gave the fruits they ought not to be concerned that their 
own position was not improved. It was not always the 
soldier who had done the best service who got the greatest 
honour. Provided they struggled on hopefully and man- 
fully they had nothing to regret. Smallness of numbers 
and humbleness of the position they occupied should cause 
pain only when they were due to their own selfishness, 
cowardice, or weakness. (Applause.) 


Mr. T. CHATFIELD CLARKE addressed the meeting on 
the old question of “Civil and Religious Liberty,” to which 
he ventured to add “Equality.” (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the question of disestablishment, he said he, for 
his part, should never be content until the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church of England was 
made part of the programe of civil and religious equality. 
(Applause.) The time had gone by when the State could 
give any true direction to the religious feelings of the 
people. It behoved them, therefore, as Unitarians, to 
keep this question alive and at the front. It was their 
duty to see the English Church disestablished and dis- 
endowed, but not treated as the Irish Church was. (Hear, 
hear.) This was one of the questions that must come up 
for consideration during the next few years—one deeply 
concerning the welfare of society at large. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association had been alive to the 
necessity of watching all important questions, and within 
the last year or two it had revived a committee which 
existed in the earlier days of the Association under the 
honoured name of Robert Aspland, especially to watch 
over the civil rights connected with Unitarians. It was 
the wish of this committee, and of the Association at large, 
if any case of individual hardship occurred throughout the 
country, as affecting the rights of free thought, perfect 


equality, or dealing with teachers, or as affecting civil and’ 


religious equality in any way, that they should be made 
aware of it, that enquiries might be made and justice be 
done. In conclusion, he said he believed the spiritual, 
moral, and religious aspects of their faith were as well 
fitted as ever they were to benefit mankind, and fully as 
worthy as ever of being cherished by them as individual 
Christians; and they ought to do their part as indi- 
viduals to spread their principles manfully and fearlessly. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. FRETWELL addressed the meeting on the subject of 
Foreign Missions, speaking of the progress made by the 
Unitarians of America and Hungary, which countries he 
had visited, and stating that the object of the Association 
in its foreign missionary work was to seek out the good 
men who were doing the work, and to aid them to the 
best of their power. 

The Rev. A. CHALMERS also spoke, and then 

, Mr. A. P. ALLEN desired to thank the deputation, and 
expressed the sympathy of the Unitarians in the Eastern 
Counties with the work the Association was doing. 

The Rev. H. IERSON, in responding, drew attention to 
the help which the Association afforded both to individual 
congregations and to local missions, and pointed out that 
though they did not come to Norwich to beg, yet unless 
they were helped by the subscriptions of the general body 
of Unitarians they would soon find it impossible to con- 
tinue the help they had been giving. 

On the motion of Mr. J. FREEMAN, seconded by Mr. 
A. MOTTRAM and Mr. HERBERT BURROWS, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 


PAISLEY. 


FAREWELL MEETINGS AND PRESENTATION TO 
THE REV WM. BENNETT. 


Wm. Bennett from Paisley was held on W y even- 

week, in the Unitarian Church, George-street. The 

chair was occupied by Mr. HuGH KILPATRICK, and 

beside him on the platform were a number of the members 

ger: church. 
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“the clouds seemed to darken for a moment. 


we trust he has been called away from us to a sphere 
where his labours may be crowned with that success 
which we well know they deserve. I am certain that I 
speak the sentiments of all present, and a large number of 
the people of Paisley, when I say that his lectures on sub- 
jects theological, economic, political, and social, to say 
nothing of his communications to the columns of the 
newspaper press on many important questions, his pub- 
lished pamphlets, and the aid he has given in the forma- 
tion of our Liberal Association, and our Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, have been much 
appreciated and will long be remembered. That they 


| have operated for good, and will operate yet more in the 


future, admits not of doubt, the seed thrown upon the 
waters taking root and yielding an abundant return, even 
after many days. We who are here present know the 
many disadvanges under which Mr. Bennett has laboured, 
and the trying circumstances, in some cases, in which the 
work alluded to had been gone through. But all the 
more are we persuaded that efforts exerted for the good 
of the community with such sincerity of purpose and 
honesty of intention cannot fail of securing their proper 
return. May we ourselves learn, by the teachings and 
example that has been set before us, to be more and 
more open and candid, and more brave in our contention 
for what we think the good and the true,—not time- 
servers, not lovers of popularity more than of truth and 
light and the well-being of our kind. And now it devolves 
upon me to perform a very pleasing duty, and that is, to 
offer you, Mr. Bennett, our much-respected and highly- 
esteemed minister, this small token of our regard for you. 
The gift is in money value but small, as small it must be, 
coming, as it does, from those who have little of this 
world’s goods; but it is the spontaneous, loving offering of 
your special people, and, I trust, will be received by you— 
nay, I know it will—in the spirit in which it is presented. 
It is, believe me, the outward manifestation, in only a 
very inadequate form, of the high esteem in which we 
hold your many good qualities as our minister, and as an 
earnest worker for the regeneration of mankind and the 
promotion of the happiness and best interests of all. Our 
best wishes, rest assured, go with you where you go, and 
our most cordial and sincere desire is that your amiable 
wife—whom I now ask to accept of these handsome speci- 
mens of Paisley workmanship in soft goods, the gift of the 
ladies of the congregation—and your dear children may 
be long spared to be a blessing to you in your new home. 
Your aims there, we well know, will be much the same as 
they have been here. Our hearts go with you in your 
endeavours to enlighten the human mind, to supplant 
error by truth, to diffuse the principles of a rational 
theology, and of a practical religion of brotherly love and 
helpfulness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennett both replied in suitable terms— 
the former in the warmest manner expressing his regret 
at leaving Paisley and Scotland. He referred at length 
to the mighty advances that were being made in theo- 
logical and religious sentiment and belief, and the still 
greater and more important fundamental changes in the 
popular creeds that were at the door ready to be let in, 
whenever the people are wise enough and honest enough 
to open for their reception. His deep regret was that 
under such circumstances he should have to leave Paisley 
and Scotland. But humanity, he said, is one, and the 
cause of human progress and human happiness and well- 
being is one ; and he hoped to be of some service under 
the old banner amongst the new scenes and the kind, 
manly people who had asked him to come to their help in 
the south. 

Referring in a leader to the departure of Mr. Bennett 
from Paisley, the Daily Express says :—“ Of Mr. Bennett 
it is but justice to say that during his three years’ residence 
amongst us he has to our knowledge done much to 
organise and perfect associations in this town which are 
to-day performing acts of charity and spreading right 
notions of citizenship. His sympathies have ever been 
with the poor, the ignorant, and those politically dark, and 
his energetic and warm support to a good cause has 
frequently been the means of infusing into his comrades 
a keener enthusiasm to pursue the fair open course when 
His Uni- 
tarian, and perhaps his vegetarian, connections have 
handicapped him in the race in this town ; but over and 
above the conscientious discharge of his duties to a con- 
gregation whose views have little growth on these 
Presbyterian fields of ours and his firm belief in a system 
of diet on which Dame Fashion has set her frown, Mr. 
Bennett leaves us in the knowledge that he has done 
great good in a quiet and unostentatious way amongst 
people of all creeds and denominations here, and that that 
fact will be long remembered, if not by the general public, 
by at least those who have been in harness with him.” 

On Sunday evening week Mr. Bennett gave a farewell 
lecture in the Royal Oak Public Hall. The subject of 
his lecture was, “ Will any of the Human Race Finally 
Perish,” a topic which has of late greatly engaged the 
minds of the Scottish people. The audience was the 
largest he had ever had in Paisley, the Hall being crowded 
in every part, and great interest was manifested, Itis prce 
bable that the lecture will be printed, and presented to the 
public as a farewell protest Mr. Bennett against the 
awful of eternal punishment, and the other 
pernicious doctrines of the national Calvinism. 

At the close of the lecture a large number of the 
audience went forward and shook hands with Mr. Bennett, 
thanking him for what he had done in Paisley, and wish- 
a all happiness and success in his new sphere of 


AUTUMN. 
THE softest shadows mantle o’er his form, 
And the curved sickle in his grasp appears, 
Glooming and brightening; while a wreath of ears 
Circles his shallow brow, which th’ angry storm 
Gusts down at intervals; about him stray 
The volant sweets o’ the trailing mignonette, 
An odors vague that haunt the year’s decay; 
The crush of leaves is heard beneath his feet, 
Mixt, as he onward goes, with softer softer sound, 
As tho’ his heel were sinking into snows. 
Full soon a sadder landscape opens round, 
With, here and there, a latter-flowering rose, 
Child of the summer hours, though blooming here, 
Far down the vista of the fading year. 

—Charles ( Tennyson) Turner. 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
its power. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS AND 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Tue relation of “the masses” of London to reli- 
gious institutions forms a subject of increasing anxiety 
to all religious ‘bodies. It is a question on which 
the London Congregational Union is naturally as 
much exercised as any other society of Christians 
who estimate aright the problem of the alienation of 
the people from religious worship. Be it said to their 
honour Congregationalists, as a rule, have been deeply 
concerned for the spiritual welfare of the classes 
familiarly termed “the people.” Only of late years 
have they displayed a weakness for those who dress 
in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every 
day. Itis within a recent period that they have given 
way to the mania for handsomé gothic churches with 
rich appurtenances, the very appearance and air of 
which are a tacit but powerful warning that “the 
great unwashed” are not wanted. As the apparent 
fondness for “social respectability” has developed, as 
the desire has become more and more manifest to 
build and adapt churches mainly for folk who know 
how to make the best of both worlds, the Congrega- 
tionalists find themselves in much the same condition 
as the Church of England. That is, they hold the 


middle classes, but they see the artisan population fol- | 


lowing them either only afar off, or, as the rule is, not 
at all. This, quite naturally, suggests the inquiry : 
What is to be done to “save the people?” Recently 
the London Congregational Union met to consider 
that important question. One would think that if 
there were an indispensable condition for getting at a 
real solution of the problem it would be this—a 
thorough knowledge of what the people themselves 
think of religion as it is usually presented to them. 
The London Congregational Union seemed disposed 
to attempt the soltition of the problem without such 
knowledge. The members appeared to prefer to air 
their own theories than to ascertain the real causes of 
the absence of the artisans of London from churches 
and chapels. We have often heard orthodox divines 
taunt heretics with evolving their doctrines out of their 
own consciousness rather than seeking for them in the 
testimony of the Gospels. There are some of those 
divines who themselves resort to their own conscious- 
ness to account for the indifference of the masses. 
The members of the London Congregational Union 
spun their explanations out of their own minds instead 
of out of the facts; and the Chairman, the Rev. J. 
GUINNESS ROGERS, appeared to favour this methed of 
bad philosophy. We have a great admiration for the 
energy, integrity, and ability of Mr. Rocrrs; but in 
this instance he certainly erred in refusing to have 
stated facts which have a most important bearing on 
the question under discussion, the work .of “ London 
Evangelisation.” Amongst‘the speakers was the Rey. 
F. HaypeN WaLuiams, of Plumstead, Woolwich. Mr. 
WiuuiaMs told the assembled Union that at least 
ninety per cent. of thé mechanics, who by thousands 
thronged out of the Woolwich Arsenal every day, did 
not attend places of worship. Proceeding to explain 
the reason why, Mr, WiLLIAMs referred to the necessity 
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for an intelligent re-examination of the Scriptures. He 
said :— 

Amongst the artisan population about Woolwich and Plum- 
stead that question was a most important one. Those men said, 
“*What ! do you expect us to believe that people used to live seven, 
or eight, or nine hundred years?” He (Mr. Williams) would say 
to such aman—‘‘You may read that statement with a grain of 
salt.” If the man asked, ‘‘Do you think there were giants on 
the earth in those days, that the sons of Gop saw the daughters 
of men, that they were fair, and thus arose a race of tremendous 
heroes?” he would reply, ‘‘That is simply heroic poetry; you are 
to read that as mythical and legendary.” If he were asked— 
**Do you believe that the sun stood still at the command of 
Joshua?” he could only say he should be sorry to believe it. 
“But was it not written in the Book of Jasher?” Well, who 
wrote the Book of Jasher, and where was the book? If it could 
be found, it would be seen that it was simply a piece of heroic 
poetry. He supposed that there were very few who could 
believe, even if it were written in forty Books of Jasher, such an 
egregious and atrocious statement as that. Then with regard to 
the Song of Solomon, which was said to represent the love of 
Christ to His Church—— 


At this point the Chairman rose to order, affirming 
that the illustrations were needless, that every one of 
the opinions of Mr. Witt1ams would be challenged by 
the majority of those present, and that they were apart 
from the business of the meeting. The last of these 
three assertions is very disputable, for as the business 
of the meeting was to ascertain how to bring the 
masses inside the chapel it is of prior and of the very 
first importance to face the facts with regard to their 
being now outside. Mr. Rocrrs, apparently unwil- 
ling to hear it stated by one who knows them why 
working men stand outside all the church folds, 
appealed to Mr. WILLIAMS not to go into the points 
of Scripture. A lively scene ensued, the report in the 
English Independent giving the usual expressions of 
dissatisfaction — “No. no,” “Question, question,” 
“Cries of ‘Sit down,’” “Confusion,” “ Chair, chair.” 
In the midst of this scene the Chairman said, “The 
question is, the best mode of evangelising London.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS promptly and boldly answered, “ And 
one of the best methods of doing it would be 
to take to these people a revised and expurgated 
Bible.” In some further remarks Mr. W1LL1aMs told 
the Union that the artisans of London know the 
questions of the day. They take in Mr. BRaDLAUGH’s 
National Reformer; they know that the pulpit is silent 
on facts confessed everywhere but in churches and 
chapels ; and they have no respect even for the good 
done by the churches and chapels when they know 
these facts are not allowed to bé-spoken of in pulpits. 
As an example, Mr. Witu1ams proceeded to describe 
the Song of Solomon as “an amorous poem written 
by a man who had seven hundred wives—(question, 
question)—and three hundred concubines—(chair, 
chair)”—when he was stopped again by the Chairman, 
and finally stopped, for the Chairman inquired, “ Do 
you wish to hear Mr. WILLIAMS any more?” There 
were loud cries of “No, no;” and the Chairman 
announced, “I must rule that Mr. WILLIAMS cannot 
proceed.” Now, we are not prepared to defend the 
taste displayed by Mr. WiLt1ams, or his blunt method 
of putting the feelings and opinions of artisans as to 
portions of the Bible; but his ffankness, his transparent 
honesty, his desire to confront and discuss one of the 
real difficulties in the way of inducing the masses to 
attend public worship, are manifest to every unbiassed 
reader of the report ; and it was unfortunate that the 
Chairman carried the meeting with him in stopping 
Mr. WiLu1AMs’s address, _ It is perfectly useless to dis- 
cuss the question of the evangelisation of the masses 


by asking a number of gentlemen, some of whom 
rarely come in contact with the masses, to say what 
they think, but not allowing the thoughts of the masses 
to be expressed. Neither the Rey. Epwarp Wuirr, 
nor the Rey. J. Guinness Rocers, nor the London 
Congregational Union can reach the working classes 
of London until they are willing to hear, with quietness 
and patience, the opinions of the working classes on 
orthodox theology; and to silence a minister who, with 
whatever defects of taste and of “the art of putting 
things,” is desirous of making known the attitude of 
the men he works among on religious questions, is 
assuredly not the way to win the respect of the classes 
concerned, or to gain their ear for the teacher of 
religion, The London Congregational Union is no 
nearer, but a good deal farther, from the sympathy of 
the artisans of London, and probably the Bible will 
not advance in the estimate of the Woolwich artisans 
when the Union’s treatment of Mr. WiLL1ams, as the 
reporter of undoubted facts, becomes known amongst 
them, 


Nov. 21, 1879 
TEACHING OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ,. 


In the course of a leading article entitled “The Church 
of God,” the Jndian Mirror presents the following 
view of the position taken by the Brahmo Somaj:— 
The Brahmo Somaj will allow no medium to interpose 
between Gop and man. Its aim is to understand the 
missions of the greatest prophets, those prophets that. 
came to preach the unity of the Godhead; its work is 
to fall at the feet of Christ and other masters, and. 
devoutly learn from them the glorious truths of mono- 
\theism. The Brahmo Somaj glorifies Christ, because 
he has taught the world the nature and worship of 
Gop. We are thus ready to understand the prophets,. 
| to profit by them, to assimilate their spirit with our 
flesh and blood, and, through and in accordance with. 
their directions, find our way to the heavenly throne. 
Surely, they came from Gop, and their words were 
inspired from heaven. They were the messengers of 
a Loving Father ever ready to save humanity from 
sin. ‘They were commissioned to reveal Him to the 
world. Should we not hear them, should we not obey 
them, should we not greet them in our heart of hearts. 
and eagerly listen to their messages of peace? It is one 
of the most glorious birthrights of our church that it 
has been accorded the task of recognising His yoice in. 
every religious prophet that came to preach. Let not, 
then, Brahmos utter one word more in depreciation of 
Christ and the prophets. To say that they are unworthy 
of our love would be to blaspheme Gop, because to 
say so would be to proclaim one’s disbelief in a living 
providence. We have before us the volume of nature 
every letter of which displays the loving hand of Gop. 
We have science ministering to us and revealing His. 
wisdom. We have in the prophets the best of friends,. 
whose duty it is to remove the veil whichhides His face. 
Lastly, we have our own conscience through which we 
hear His still small voice. These are the various — 
means whereby our faith in an invisible Being becomes. 
strong, and we can assure our brethren that the more 
these multiply, the better will be our faith in the long. 
run. Do not speak of this means or that only for the 


attainment of heavenly knowledge. No: the world is 
at our disposal. Whatever things are pure and of good 
report, whatever men are God-seeking and God-inspired,. 
are ours. The narrow bounds of utility and the 
selfish demands of an exclusive nationalism are not 
ours, We spurn limits. How glorious the heritage;. 
how beautiful the revelation in our life’s scriptures! 
May we be worthy of the dispensation that has brought 
us together in an ever expanding and expansive church. 


- 


PULPIT MEDITATIONS. 
(Compiled by Rev. P. Dean from Francis De Sales.) 

As the mother-o’-pearl fish lives in the sea without’ 
receiving a drop of salt water; and as towards the 
Chelidonian Islands springs of fresh water may be. 
found in the middle of the sea; and as the fire-fly 
passes through the flames without burning its wings ; 
so a vigorous and resolute soul may live in the world 
without being infected with any of its humours, may- 
discover sweet springs of piety amidst its salt waters, 
and fly amid the flames of earthly impurity without . 
burning the wings of the holy desires of a devout life. 

Holy and virtuous friendship speaks a plain and 
sincere language, and commends nothing but virtue- 
and the grace of God, the only foundation on which. 
it subsists. It is clear sighted, and never hides itself, 
but appears willingly before such as are good. It is aa 
always equally honest, civil, and amiable, and never~ 
changes but into a more perfect and pure union of 
spirits. 

As great temptations exceed in quality, so the lesser’ 
exceed in quantity, for which reason the victory over: _ 
them may be comparable to that over the greatest. 
Wolves and bears are, without doubt, more us: 
than flies, yet the former neither give us so much 
trouble, nor exercise our patience so much as the —__ 
latter. It isan easy thing to abstain from murder, — 


but it is extremely difficult to restrain all the 
sallies of passion, the occasions whereof are everyer |}. 
moment presenting themselves. me») S 

As soon as you perceive yourself tempted, f rt 
example of children when they see a wolf or a bear 
the country, for presently they run into the arms < 
their father or mother, or at least they call out t ) ther 
for help and assistance. This is the remedy whic 
Jesus has taught. Pray, lest ye enter into tempta 

Have patience with all things, but chiefly hi 
patience with yourself. Do not lose courag 
considering your own im ions, but in 
set about remedying them ; every day t : 
anew. ° ‘ > eee 

As the sun, ing on one place of the 
enlightens it no less than if it shone upo 
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sO, in the very same manner, is God solicitous for all 
and each of His dear children. 

What do you esteem yourself before God? Doubt- 
less, nothing. It is no great humility in a fly to esteem 
itself nothing in comparison to a mountain; nor for a 
drop of water to hold itself nothing in comparison to 
the sea; nor for a spark of fire to hold itself nothing in 
respect of the sun. But humility consists in not 
esteeming ourselves above others, and in not desiring 
to be so esteemed by others. 

True goodness is proved like balm, for as balm, 
when dropped into water, if it sinks and rests at the 
bottom, is accounted the most excellent and precious, 


sive, only it must be added that the oratory was superior , 
One hymn written for the occasion by | s 


to the music. 
Louis Nagy was, however, well sung to the tune of 
Luther's Hymn, “A mighty fortress is our God.” The | 
Rev. Denis Peterfi, a former student of Manchester New 
College, and now one of the ministers of the Klausenburg 
church, held the enviable position of preacher of the day. 
The text was from John xiii., 15—“I have given you an 
example.” His sermon was listened to with rapt attention, 
and received high praise on every hand. Unfortunately 
| I could not follow the line of thought, but it was easy to 
see that Mr. Peterfi has undoubtedly a special preaching 
| gift, and has developed it with great care and marked 
| success. After the discourse Bishop Ferencz ascended the 
pulpit and delivered an oration on Francis David, in 


so, would you know whether a man be truly wise, which he vividly depicted the three chief elements of his 


learned, and generous, observe whether his qualifi- 
cations tend to humility, modesty, and submission, for 
then they shall be good indeed; but if they swim on 
the surface, and strive to appear above water, they shall 
be so much the less true in the same proportion as 
they appear. 

While you are in the world imitate little children, 
who, as they with one hand hold fast by their father, 
with the other gather strawberries or blackberries 
along the hedges, so you, gathering and handling 
the goods of this world with one hand, must with the 
other always hold fast the hand of your heavenly 
Father, turning yourself towards Him from time to 
time to see if your actions or occupations be pleasing 
to Him ; but above all things take heed that you never 
let go His protecting hand. 

We ought to bless God at all times, in all places, 
upon all occasions, and in all conditions, as well for 
years of dearth as for years of plenty, for adversity as 
well as prosperity, in sickness and in health, in weal 
and in woe; whether it be that the Lord giveth or 
whether he taketh away, still we ought to bless the 
name of the Lord. 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS, 
VI. 


AFTER the morning meeting of the Synod came the 
Francis David commemoration service in the adjoining 
church. Before the bell had begun to ring a crowd had 
collected large enough to fill the building three times over, 
although a new wing had lately been added to it. I 
suggested that the service should be held in the church 
enclosure, where a spreading tree would have sheltered 
the preacher from the sun, or that a second congregation 
should be formed under the tree, and a third in the 
College Hall. There would have been no difficulty in 
finding preachers who could trust to the inspiration of the 
moment. Instead of this it was arranged to hold a second 
service about two hours later, but by that time the crowd 
had mostly dispersed, happily not before having the 
privilege of listening to a stirring open air address from 
the Bishop. The church was naturally crowded in every 
but Mr. Gordon and I found that comfortable seats 
d been reserved for us in the front pew next to the large 
open space round the communion table. And it ought to 
be mentioned as an illustration of the extreme atttention 
and courtesy shown to the English delegates, even during 
this stir and excitement, that the people who had found 
standing room in the space before us contentedly wedged 
themselves into a compact mass on each side, so as to 
leave a lane through which we could have an uninter- 
rupted view of the pulpit. It would be difficult to record 
a similar instance of politeness and consideration for 
strangers within our own borders. This was my first 
sight of the interior of a Unitarian church in the Szekler- 
land, and I afterwards noticed that most of these are 
built after one model. They are usually rectangular in 
form, about 80 feet long by 35 broad, with a bell tower 
and spire at one end. It might be expected, that with 
such proportions, the principal entrance would be under 
the tower, while the pulpit would be at the opposite 
extremity, but this is seldom the case. The pulpit is 
placed midway along one of the side walls, so that the 
minister has the bulk of his congregation on each side 
instead of directly before him. On his right hand are the 
for the women, while the men sit like Her Majesty’s 
pposition, on his left. There is usually a gallery at each 
end, that on the men’s side being for the organ and choir. 
The two sexes thus face each other, but are separated 
the large open space, generally about 20 feet square, in 
which the communion table stands. As this space does 
not usually occupy the whole breadth of the building, 
there are commonly a few pews between it and the front 
wall, of course at right angles to the others, and here the 
curator and committee of the church, with other persons 
____ of consequence, are wont to sit. Sometimes a seat of 
+  wscetied in this quarter specially set apart for the oldest 
. thabi The Kereszttir church answers to the above 
<— oo oon eer tat that part of the front wall, opposite the 
pulpit, has ror heat down, = - et of pe eae me 
with pews ath, and a third gallery above. e 
_ order of service is extremely simple, and corresponds in 
most respects to that of the German Protestant churches, 
re being nga Bees vestry, the minister dons his 

iC In 


parsonage, and on entering the 
a canopied seat near the pulpit 


‘ and congregation then sing a hymn, 


and at its close the minister 
it and a prayer, either selected or of 
ition. C ily the sermon i eis 
hymn or chant is introdu 


character—his love of truth, his moral courage, and his 
strong religious fervour. The Bishop has, amongst his 
clergy and people, not a few eloquent and impressive 
speakers, but his own femarkable oratorical power enables 
him to stand facile rinceps amongst them all. After the 
oration the communion address was delivered by the Rev. 
John Albert, of Thorda, whose expressive face reminded 
me of the portraits of Count Stephen Szechenyi, to whom 
Hungary owed so much about half a century ago. The 
reason was now made clear to me why so large an area is 
left unoccupied round the communion table. Instead of 
the communicants sitting as with us, or kneeling as in the 
Anglican Church, they stand in successive companies, 
first the men, and then the women, round the table which, 
during the opening address, is covered with curious 
coloured drapery, somewhat after the fashion of the Greek 
Church. Mr. Gordon and I communicated with the first 
company, the bread and wine being handed round by the 
assistant clergy, and a short prayer offered after the cele- 
bration of the rite. I then left the church and thereby 
lost the opportunity of witnessing an interesting baptismal 
ceremony, in which Mr. Gordon stood godfather, and my 
friend Fraulein Béske Jakabhdzi godmother to a remark- 
ably precocious baby, a nephew of Baron Orban. 

The dinner which followed these celebrations was the 
crowning festivity in connection with the synod, both as 
regards numbers, and the style of the entertainment. 
The tables were laid for about five hundred people, and 
not only was every place filled, but several groups dined 
in pic-nic fashion in the court of the gymnasium. There 
was also a greater variety of dishes than on the previous 
evening, and a band supplied excellent music, consisting 
chiefly of Hungarian popular melodies. The musicians 
were of course gipsies, these having a kind of monopoly 
of public music in Hungary, but they were well dressed, 
and in other respects had quite a civilised appearance. 
A considerable number of ladies were present at this 
assemblage, but not nearly so large a proportion as usually 
attend our Crystal Palace gatherings. Many visitors were 
also present from other churches, amongst them being, I 
believe, several Reformed and Lutheran clergy, and two 
Catholic priests, one of them, Provost Demeter, of 
Udvarhely, being the chief ecclesiastic of the district. 
After walking arm-in-arm up and down the college court 
with this dignitary before dinner, discussing the Eastern 
Question, I wondered whether Archbishop Manning would 
accept an invitation to look in next Whitsuntide at Essex- 
street. It has been my lot, in the course of a somewhat 
eventful life, to be cast into contact with a considerable 
variety of ecclesiastical personaves. I have shared the 
boiled beef and greens of a Highland Presbytery, and the 
maccaroni of Italian monks, but nowhere have I found 
more gratifying signs of a fraternal feeling between 
different churches than in Transylvania. In the grand 
though unfortunate rising of 1848, religious distinctions 
were swept aside by the current of patriotic feeling, and 
fortunately they have not returned, at least with their 
former power, to be in that country as in this, a constant 
affliction to enlightened and liberal-minded men. A.C. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A MAYOR OF 
MANCHESTER. 


IN our last number we gave an account of the presentation 
by the Strangeways Congregation (Manchester), of an 
address to the ex-Mayor of Manchester. We this week 
give the reply in full, as containing much that will interest 
our readers. 

Alderman GRUNDY, after acknowledging in feeling 
terms the kindness of his fellow-worshippers for their 
address, referred to some of the incidents of his mayoralty. 
He accepted the office with some misgivings as to whether 
his was a nature plastic enough for the post, and whether 
he could bring himself to be sufficiently “all things to all 
men” to give general satisfaction. He had been no less 
surprised than gratified to find that he had pulled through 
his two years with evidences of good will from all sections, 
and thus proved that if a man is true to himself, consistent 
with his own principles, and acts impartially and cour- 
teously, a perfect agreement in opinions is not necessary 
in order to command respect. ‘The position of Mayor of 
Manchester was an arduous one and involved great 
responsibilities, but he had that day cast off a load which 
left him free to dwell for a few minutes in that social 
re-union upon a few of the more humorous aspects of the 
office. On reaching the Town Hall in a morning, perhaps 
his first interview would be with some poor old woman 
who had confused the functions of the mayor with those 
of a relieving officer, and needed to have her mistake 
pointed out. The next announcement of the attendant 
would be—“the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury 
and Lady Constance Stanley,” who had called to pay their 
respects to the mayor, and to look over his famed muni- 
cipal palace. The mayor has quickly to “smooth his 
wrinkled front” and put on his best graces to receive his 
distinguished guests. He escorts the smiling party 
through the various corridors and principal rooms, and 


h the private yen eee In one of the passages 
there hangs a large oil painting representing the Sultan 
receiving an ad from the citizens of Manchester. 


The mayor, though he has scrupulously avoided showing 
any political partisanship while in office, could not resist 
a certain grim sense of humour which seized him as the 


| to your friend.” 
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arquis passed the picture; and, addressing Lord 

alisbury, said jocularly, “ My lord, let me introduce you 

The laugh that followed showed that the 

joke was taken in good part. Mr. Grundy related other 

striking contrasts in his experience. He had that very 

morning undergone a series of eulogiums on the manner 

in which his colleagues were pleased to say he had dis- 

charged his duties, praises which would certainly have 

turned his head if it were not firmly fixed on; but no 

sooner had he left the council chamber and re-entered 

temporarily the mayor’s office than he found a card newly 
arrived by post exhausting on his devoted head a con- 

siderable vocabulary of the foulest abuse. The fact was, 
he had lately acted as arbitrator in a certain trade 

dispute, under a distinctly written promise from both 

employers and employed, that if he would undertake the 
labour of examining into and adjudicating upon the ques- 
tion, his award would be accepted as just and impartial. 
He had done his best to form a correct opinion on the 
merits and striven to give a righteous judgment, but it 
was substantially in favour of the employés’ proposal, and 

this card was from a disloyal operative painter, who 
relieved his mind in terms which are used only by anony- 
mous writers, and whose chief grievance seemed to be 
that he would have to get up at six o'clock of a 
morning. Another matter which had afforded him 
a little amusement was the opportunity he had lately 
had of rallying his Church friends upon the fume 
they had got into over the School-board election. He 
had called all the candidates together to see if a fair repre- 
sentative fifteen could not be agreed upon. . The effort 
failed because the rival sections of the Church of England 
could not agree upon their seven members, which was the 
number all parties agreed they were entitled to. He had 
had the malicious pleasure of pointing out to the rival 
churchmen “the great and damnable sin of schism,” and 
how that the independent candidates were willing to with- 
draw their names; that the sectarian party were ready to 
forego one of their six; and that even the Roman Catholics 
reduce their claims for the sake of peace; but that the 
Established Church, which reproached us with our dis- 
sent, which preached of Christian love and dreamed of 
unity and the healing of differences, under one shepherd 
and in one fold, was now really the cause of all the dis- 
cord and turmoil, was setting at nought the advice of the 
Bishop, and was exhibiting to the on-gazing sects of 
Christendom the spectacle of the precise way how 
not to do it. Another thing which his friendly per- 
sonal relations with Bishop Fraser had enabled him 
to do had been to explain to his lordship that the reason 
he had never attended service at church during his 
mayoralty was that he could not bring himself to sit there, 
and be told that unless he accepted a certain metaphy- 
sical definition of the Almighty he should perish everlast- 
ingly. He had some difficulty in accepting praise for 
standing by his convictions as it was a simple duty; and 
he had felt no temptation to do otherwise. He felt bound 
also to take exception to the Chairman’s remark that 
Unitarianism owed much to him, for he felt it was quite 
the other way—that all he was in character, in position, 
and in the estimation of his fellow citizens, he owed to his 
Unitarianism and his surroundings. If, as it was said, he 
had discharged his duties fairly well, he had been stimu- 
lated by the desire that no reproach should be brought by 
him upon their Church, or upon their common faith, and 
that was all he could take credit for. He was very grate- 
ful for the congratulations of friends who had known him 
and his history for so many years, and was almost 
oppressed by their kindness, for which he could only 
return them “thanks and thanks, and always thanks.” 


THE CHRISTIAN VALUE OF BUSINESS 
LIFE.* 
BY THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
ings.—Prov. xxii., 29. 
I WANT to say a word for the Christian value of all this 
busy city life in the midst of which we all are, and in 
which most of you have actual part. My special point is 
that the common estimate of business life is quite too low. 
It is not undervalued as a means of making money, but 
it is undervalued as a means of makin men and as a 
field for the life of men, especially of Christian men. 
Evangelical pietism, you know, has been used to regard 
business like labour in general, as the consequence of the 
fall, and seems to have a vague idea that if Adam had not 
sinned the human race might have gone on for ever, 
living a sort of lotus-eating life in paradise. That idea is 
passing away; but it leaves its mark in the common 
feeling, even among many who do try for Christian life, 
that it has to be something quite distinct from business 
life—that the business, however necessary, is a drawback 
and hindrance to the Christianity, something that not 
only is not a training for the Christianity, but in which 
the Christianity can hardly have any place. And perhaps, 
commonest of all, is the feeling which, without analysing 
why business has to be, accepts it, goes into it without 
qualms or grudging, heartily, thoroughly, yet equally 
firids it hard to make any high kind of life out of it, and 
frankly says that it is not reasonable to look for much 
Christianity in business doings and business men. 

Well, I don’t wonder at people feeling so. When you 
are right in the midst of the cares and worries of some 
common occupation, it is very difficult to see any very 
large aspect or lofty opportunities in it. I remember in 
my younger days, when I was rather more given to high 
heroics about religion than I am now, I had been talking 
at some little religious meeting of working men, about 
Carlyle’s favourite saying of work being worship, when 
one of them broke out : “I should like to see*the worshi 
n chimney-sweeping !” Of course that is the practi 
difficulty. It is hard, close at handj to see the diviner 
imeaning or element in these common work-a-day doings. 
And still as I have looked out upon the world and come 
to know more of it, | have come to appreciate all this 


* A sermon preached in the Church of the Messiah, Chicago, on the 26th 
October, 1879. 
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working and business side of it not less, but more; I have 
come to feel that its occupying so immense a place 
in the laying out of human life is no blunder of providenee 
and no unfaithfulness of man; I have come to see that all 
this busy, intricate city life is about as good a school on 
the whole as the world affords, for mind and conscience 
and heart and soul ; that it affords all fair scope not only 


for true, capable manhood, but for that noblest sort of | 


manhood to which genuine Christianity calls us; and that 
while in all this, business life, take it on the whole, is 
equal to any other field of human doings, it has in some 
respects opportunities and incitements peculiarly its own. 
Why, on the very threshold of the subject, looking at it 
simply in the broad light of history, I cannot help being 
struck with this : 
be such a very bad soil for human lives, seeing that it has 
always been especially fruitful in the energies of the 
world’s great movements, and that it has been the very 
stronghold of the struggles of reform, the uprisings of 
liberty, and even of the revivals of religion! The leaders 
of such movements may have mostly been the men of 
ideas, but the armies which have fought them through, 
have been of the men of action. See if this has not been 
so. Where did Christianity first make way? Not in 
Jerusalem, where the very atmosphere was as redolent of 
ecclesiasticism as an old cathedral close ; not in Athens, 
the focus of the ancient world’s university culture ;_ but 
rather in such places as Corinth, where the streets were 
busy with traffic and the quays brought together the ships 
and men of various lands. Where did the beginnings of 
English constitutional liberty take their rise? In the 
trading class, which, amid the wars of barons and kings, 
neat gradually developing and gaining strength. Where 
did the first dawnings of the Reformation appear? Huss 
and Wykliffe first discerned the new light in the cloister, but 
it was in the homes of that very trading class ‘which had 
been silently growing into power that their word found its 
widest welcome and its strongest hold. Where did the 
full movement of the great Reformation find its 
strength? In the counting-rooms of the German burghers 
and the comfortable homes of the merchants of 
Bristol and London. The French Huguenots were 
mainly of the trading classes in the cities, and 
when they were driven out more than one new industry 
was added to those which were building up the commer- 
cial greatness of England. Who formed the strength of 
Puritanism? Men whom the universities sneered at, 
and whom the cavailers mocked at as brewers, leather- 
sellers, or drapers, but who in time learned to handle 
something besides the yardstick, and took their place in 
history. And so in later times: the pilgrims who crossed 
the sea to found the new and freer England; the noncon- 
formists who stayed at home to make the old England 
free; the classes that struggled for religious liberty and 
parliamentary reform; the classes that in England 
abolished the slave trade and in America carried the 
war through to its noblest issues of freedom, were mainly 
classes whose characters had been formed in this despised 
discipline of common business. And the same thing is 
true to-day, whether you look for wholesome life or active 
work. If I should look society through for, on the whole, 
the soundest, wholesomest living, I should not go to 
camps; I should not go to colleges; I should not go to 
churches; I should not go to to the isolated dwellers in 
the country; I should not go to the mansions of the aris- 
tocracy. In each of these, I know, may be found lives as 
noble as any in the world. But for good average sound- 
ness of living, wholesome bodies, minds wide awake all 
round, a fair hold of the ten commandments, and broad 
common-sense religion—I would go most of all among 
the sturdy [business men of our cities and to the com. 
fortable suburban homes of the great trading classes. 
And these are the people to help you. It there is a social 
agitation in which you are interested, or a political reform, 
or a religious movement, it is hardly among the farmers 
you would go to advocate it, hardly to the universities, 
hardly to the clergy, certainly not to the nobility; you go to 
the busy cities, where the clash of life rubs off men’s pre- 
judices and the drill of eager business gives men practical 


grasp and skill. You may ask a politician or a bishop to 
take the chair on your great public occasions, but for the 


quiet, patient, underground work by which every kind of. 
reform slowly makes way you will have to look to the 
trusted men of thecounter, the desk, and the exchange ! 

So much on the broad view of the matter, and judging 
by results. It is when we come to details that the diffi. 
culties arise. Yet a kind of life that, take it on the whole, 
has yielded, and still yields, such fruits, must have in it 
special elements of worth, if we only look for them. And 
studying this busy, trading city life, amidst which my life 
has been so largely passed, I have often interested myself 
in trying to discern what these are; and I think I see some 
of them. ~ 

I think, then, to start with, that business life has very 
special training and scope for the capacity, general ability; 
and for the general development of a man, which is about 
the first thing wanted to enable him to stand firm on his 
feet in life and use his various faculties. A business is 
like any other enterprise; it should be taken up not merely 
as a makeshift to get bread by, but as an enterprise, as 
something to make a success of. If aman takes to busi- 
ness in this fashion, it will [put almost every faculty of 
intellect to the stretch. The memory of men and things; 
the quickness of calculation to meet the hourly need; the 
punctual observance of rules and hours, first involving 
wholesome subjection to the control of others, and then 
the self-control of orderly-measured life; the close, con- 
tinual intercourse with fellow workers, or employers, or 
customers, bringing knowledge of men and the power of 
dealing with men—all these—and they are no mean 
things—are just the A B C of business aptitude. When 
you go higher in the scale; when you take business in its 
larger range, you come to the need and scope for finer 
qualities. Why, to carry on a successful business in the 
present day; to steer it through the complications of 
labour movements; to be on the alert for every new im- 
provement; to make way against ever-increasing competi- 
tton; to keep a steady head in a panic; to hold on through 


| to the business man. 
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years of depression, and so gradually to build up one of 
those firm, reliable, steady-going businesses which are the 
strength of our commerce—why it needs as much watch- 
fulness and concentration, as much quickness of eye and 
decision of thought and tenacity of purpose, as to carry on 
a great campaign or a government department. 

Look at this busy trading life again in regard to its 
scope for integrity. Why, integrity is the point of honour 
I think it is Ruskin who shows how 
every occupation has some central test or quality of its 
own—its special “point of honour.” The point of honour 


| for the soldier is not to turn his back on the foe or abandon 
| his post. The point of honour for the sea-captain is to be 


That this busy, trading city life can not | 


the last man to leave his ship. The point of honour for 
the physician is not to shirk the call of sickness for fear 
of infection or for lack of a fee. The point of honour with 
the preacher is—or should be—sincerity, and to speak the 


very best truth he can discern. Well, so the point of | 


honour to the tradesman should. be absolute honesty. 
That is the matter which lies central to his whole relation 
to society; it is of the essence of it—what courage is to 
the soldier, or sincerity to the clergyman. 


This matter of business life as a field for integrity is 
worth a little special dwelling on, because here is the 
special pinch in the common idea of it, The popular 
impression certainly is that the moralities of trade are 
actually so low as to be causing society, as a whole, to be 
morally deteriorating; and with this goes the feeling that 
it has to be so—that men hardly can be honest in business, 
however much they may wish it! 

But how much of this popular impression is really just ? 
As to the idea that the world is morally deteriorating on 
the whole, it will not bear investigation for a moment. 
Take society all round—from colliers up to statesmen— 
and I believe its moral earnestness is greater, its standard 
higher than ever before. The pleasures, the studies, the 
tastes of every class are better than they were at the 
beginning of this century—far better than they were at the 
beginning of the last century. As to the special realm of 
commercial morality, there is no doubt it is low; this is 
the weak spot in the morality of our time. And yet I 
think a reason may be found for this, without admitting 
that it is either inevitable or incurable, I believe it arises 
from the way in which this field of human doings has 
been so rapidly and immensely developed, so that its 
special temptations have come upon the life of our time 
like a flood, with a kind of overwhelming rush, out of all 
proportion to society’s moral preparation for them, with a 
force unable to be met by the moral maxims and prin- 
ciples “in stock,” as one might say; so toa terrible extent 
bearing down both conscience and Christianity in this 
special direction; though, all the time, life as a whole has 
more of conscience and more of Christianity in it than 
ever before. But this does not make commercial immor- 
ality inevitable; it is no reason for letting business remain 
given over to a low moral standard. Why, it is as if a 
man should say, “The finest courage can hardly be 
expected in a soldier; the danger is too great. He might 
get killed if he never turned and ran.” Of course he 
might; and so the business man may come into straits 
where,he may lose heavily—possibly even be ruined—if 
he sticks to his “point of honour” and abides by integrity. 
But ‘what of that? Is it only in religion and war that 
there are to be these sharp crises of right and wrong? 
Why, it is part of my argument for the nobleness of busi- 
ness as a sphere for manhood that it too has these crucial 
tests and struggles, these strong temptations, these oppor- 
tunities for the finest, and even heroic, honour. If it had 
not, then it would be a poor occupation; but having them, 
you may say, indeed, as in other noble and difficult call- 
ings, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” but you can- 
not any longer speak of business as mean and base, or 
unworthy to be the largest training-ground of human life. 

Even “heroic honour,” I said. Yes, I claim for this 
busy, trading life that it has not only full scope for capacity 
and for integrity, but also for heroism. I do not refer to 
the exceptional emergencies in which a business man may 
have to encounter threats and violence, as when Mr. 
Heywood, the bank cashier of Northfield, Minn., was 
asked, with a revolver at his head, for the combination to 
unlock the safe, and would not divulge it, and was shot 
dead at his desk. That is, really, a little touch of the 
heroism of war cropping up in a field where it is altogether 
violent and unnatural. When I speak of the scope for 
heroism in trade, I mean in the regular developments of 
business,—in the temptations, the difficulties, the crises, 
that arise in operations of commerce as naturally as 
surprises, hardships, and perils arise in the operations of 
war. And how much there is of all this! "Why, take the 
heroism of patient fortitude. They extol the fortitude of 
men who, in the trenches or the lonely outpost, watch the 
long night through, unable to strike a blow, in sickening 
Suspense, perhaps in freezing cold, without a thought of 
running away. True! But as I grow older, and see more 
of life, I think quite as much of the patience that I see in 
business men in the siege of hard times, holding to their 
post not night after night, but year after year; feeling 
sometimes as if it would be such a relief to run right 
away; sometimes so sick with suspense that they are 
tempted to give in and let all go to the dogs; but not 
doing, fighting it out, trying to work things through, never 
relaxing their tension, never giving ‘up their trust, never 
swerving from their integrity. 


And so with other forms of heroism. I heard of an 


American merchant, the other day, told by his lawyer that. 


he could win his case for him, if he would testify so and 
so, It was only something that involved a little cooking 
of defective evidence so as to bring out the actual fact— 
something that the lawyer put as a matter of course. 


“No, sir; I can’t do that; I’m not that sort!” was the 


reply. I take off my hat to that man. He does not know 
that he israny “hero;” he is a plain westerner, who would 
laugh at such a name being applied to him; but I bow to 
him as I would to the brave defender of a fort! And was 
there no heroism of i 
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to do it, shouldered the burden, went on just as before, 
and struggled on through years, until many of them had 
paid every cent?) Why, a whole book might be written 
about the heroism of commerce. 


BELFAST: FREE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 

THE thirteenth Conference of the members and friends of 
the Union was held at Carrickfergus, in Joymount Bank 
Unitarian Church, on Monday, Ioth instant, at three 
o'clock. The President, Mr. J. R. NEILL, occupied the 
chair, and amongst those present were—Revs, J. C. Street, 
D. Thompson; Messrs. J, M. Darbishire, T. M’Clelland, 
J. Logan, W. A. Adamson, W. Barron, E. G. David, 
S. H. Street, W. Larmour, jun., &c., with a number of 
ladies belonging to the Second Congregation, Belfast, and 
Carrickfergus. The proceedings commenced with the 
singing of a hymn, and prayer offered by the Rey. RS 
Street. The President expressed the pleasure it gave 
them to meet their friends at Carrickfergus, but suggested 
that it might be more’ advantageous if all the meetings of 
the Union were held in Belfast. The minutes of the 
twelfth Conference were read and confirmed. A most 
interesting letter was then read from the Consistory of the 
Transylvanian Unitarians, which, on the motion of Rey. 
J. C. Street, seconded by Mr. Darbishire, was ordered to 
be entered on the minutes of the Union. 

The committee’s reports for the past quarter were then 
read, and embraced Sunday school reports from Moneyrea, 
Ballyknockan, Carrickfergus, and Hopeton-street, Belfast, 
together with special reports by the visitor (Mr. J. M. 
Darbishire) on the schools of the Second Congregation, 
Rosemary-street, and Hopeton-street, Belfast, all of which 
were of’a gratifying and candid description. The com- 
mittee’s report alluded to the holding of 12 cottage 
services in the homes of the people, and religious worshi 
on week evenings in Hopeton-street Church, at whi 
tracts and leaflets had been distributed. A report on 
preaching was also mentioned, in which it stated that all 
the pulpits connected with the Union had been properly 
supplied during the past quarter, and to the general 
satisfaction of the various congregations. A special 
report was also read from the committee appointed at the 
last Conference to consider the desirability of establishin 
an organ of free religious thought in the North of Irelan 
which was received, but it was thought advisable not to 
launch the project from this Union, whatever any 
individual person might do in the matter of f 
such an effort. / 

Rey. J. C. STREET reviewed briefly the reports of Mr, 
Darbishire and of Rev. D. Thompson, and explained that 
he thought it better that the literary organ projected at 
the summer meeting should-not be taken up by the Union, 
but that it was desirable that some person should start 
one, and threw out some hopes that he himself might do 
so, He then moved the adoption of the report. : 

Mr. M‘CLELLAND seconded the adoption of the report, 
regretting the change which had been made in the arrange- 
ment of the programme by taking all reports at once 
instead of giving them separately. The President then 
offered some futher remarks on the subject of the literary 
organ, and the reports were adopted. is 

The Rev. D. THOMPSON then moved a resolution 
affirming the desirability of establishing Bands of ! 
in connection with all Sunday schools, and strongly h 
upon the Conference the value of such organisations to 
the rising generation. rer 

The Rev. J. C. STREET briefly seconded the motion. 

Mr. M‘CLELLAND strongly objected to our in 
with internal matters of the congregations, and spoke 
against Bands of Hope in general. After some words 
from the President, Mr. Thompson withdrew his motion. 

The Rev. J. C. STREET then called attention to the 
events in connection with Doncaster Secularism and the 
Unitarian body, explaining the nature of recent occur- 
rences, and the meaning of Secularism, and expressing 
his entire concurrence with the action of the West Riding 
Association. : 

Mr, LOGAN and the PRESIDENT expressed their - 
sympathy with Mr. Street’s observations, and th at 
would be a sad day in the history of our churches if ever 
the doors were to be closed against honest doubters, and 
declared their belief that of all churches in Christendom 
ours alone could hope to speak the reconciling words to’ 
secularists. J 

It was then agreed that the next conference should be 
held in February in Hopeton-street Church Belfast, and 
the Conference closed with the benediction. Ae 


_ 
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WHITFIELD-STREET CHURCH ANNIVERSARY, 
For the last five Sundays the church services have been held in 
the Longsight Mechanics’ Institution, larger sand 
increased affertories being the outcome of it. The com- 
mittee seeing this, have fissued a citcular announcing th: 
they have taken the place for twelve months, fee onfides 
of increased success. On Sunday last the scholars’ festival wa: 
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well, it being a difficult task at times for the 
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Mitchell presiding. In his opening remarks he said that although 
we had now every facility for secular instruction during the week, 
yet he must acknowledge that in some classes, and in some 
districts, it was still necessary to do this on the Sunday. The 
Sunday school, he said, is the church of the young, and every 
teacher a minister, with the superintendent as bishop over the 
whole. Mr, Manley also Sidsenal the meeting, and very 
earnestly invited those who are not teachers to become so at 
once. The Rey. F. H, Jones, of Oldham, followed, urging 
upon the teachers the necessity of teaching systematically, 
recommending that they should take up some such subject as 
botany, astronomy, geology, or the life of a great noble-minded 
man or woman, and, above all, to go in for the examinations, as 
recommended by the Sunday School Union. Mr, John Dendy, 
jun., urged upon the parents the necessity of encouraging the 
teacher in his work. The choir were in attendance and gave 
several glees during the evening, and readings were given by 
Misses Mellor and Shepley, and Messrs. Daniels and Wright. 
A very cordial vote of thanks, at the close, was moved and 
carried to the Rey. S. A. Steinthal for his very excellent dis- 
courses on the festival day, 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 
|< caeecinell ie inatie thllteelea atiae tired eda needed 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Alex. Ashworth 
having received a unanimous invitation from the congregation at 
Doncaster to become their minister, has accepted, and has there- 
fore resigned the pulpit at Stalybridge. 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—We understand that the Rey, 
J. G. Evans has resigned the pastorate of Percy-street Chapel, 
Preston, and will retire from the pulpit early in February next. 
This announcement was received by the congregation with much 
regret, and Mr. Evans was asked to reconsider his decision, but 
as he intends to devote three or four years to collegiate study, he 
was unable to comply with this request. 

BANBRIDGE, CouNTY Down.—The Rev. Henry T. Basford 
delivered a lecture in Church Square Meeting-house, on Sunday 
evening, 9th inst., on ‘The Union of the Two Natures in 
Christ,” examining six New Testament passages. The lecture 
throughout was chiefly textual. Mr. Basford closed his dis- 
course in these words :—In Christ Jesus we behold the full 
manifestation of the invisible God. In “the fulness of time ”— 
in God’s own time—came he who is the express image of that 
God before whom we would “ worship and bow down.” In the 
prophets we have many glimpses, true but imperfect, of the 
revelation which was being unfolded. In the everlasting beauty 
of that one bright star, which, rising in the east, shall yet shine 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, revealing God to the sons of 
men, we have indeed the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, the brightness of the Father’s glory. 
Nearly nineteen centuries have passed, and yet the world’s 
highest vision of God is that presented in the teaching of the 
gentle, loving, human Christ. 

BLACKPOOL.—During part of the absence of the Rev. E. 
Howse, B.A., from home, the Rev. A. B. Camm will occupy 
the pulpit at Altrincham, and thus be able to live at the Bowdon 
Hydropathic Establishment, where he hopes to recover tone 
to his sprained foot, which has recently suffered a relapse. Mr. 
Camm will be absent from Blackpoo! three, or at most four, 
months, beginning the first week in December. 

BRADFORD.—The congregation has invited Dr. Collier to con- 
tinue his ministry, and he has consented todo so. Dr. Collier 
has been preaching to very large audiences in the hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, but next Sunday the congregation will 
re-open the chapel, which has been beautifully decorated and a 
new roof put into the building at an expense of above £500. 

DeEwsbury,—The anniversary sermons were preached on 
Sunday last, by the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A,, of Rotherham, 
when there were satisfactory collections. 

BIRMINGHAM: OLD MEETING.—The collection on Hospital 
Sunday amounted to £66. 15s. 6d. (not £60. 15s. 6d. as printed 
in our 2 9 to which £3. 4s. 6d. has been since added, making 
a total of £70. 

DENTON.—A rather remarkakle baptismal service took place 
here on the first Sunday of the Rev. Lawrence Scott’s ministry. 
No fewer than 22 children were baptised, whose ages varied 
from 17 downwards. 

ELLAND.—The services at Christ Chapel, at present without a 
settled minister, are being very fairly attended. Last Sunday 
the Rev. Benjamin Glover, of Lydgate, conducted the evening 
service and preached an able sermon, aaa 

KNuTSFoRD.—On Sunday, Nov. 7th, the annual school 
Sermon was preached by the Rey. F. H. Jones, B.A., of Oldham, 
to a good congregation, when the collection amounted to £16. 

KENDAL.—At the close of the usual morning service on 
Sunday, the 2nd inst., from 30 to 40 members of the above 
chapel assembled in the i 
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and he could see no reason why the Romanist and the Ritualist 
should stand alone in seeing the importance of ecclesiastical 


decoration. The Rev. Chas. Hargrove, who presided, said the | 


paper was one of the best he had ever listened to, and admired 
its excellence and beauty. Yet he was totally opposed to 
to the suggestion therein made. If symbolism and splendid 
ceremony had no meaning, they created contempt. There could 
be nothing more solemn than the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics to those who believed in them; but a beautiful altar 
required a priest, aud with a priest there must be sacrifice, anda 
beautiful altar was, without a priest, incomplete and devoid of 
meaning. A Quaker’s meeting-house more perfectly realised 
his conception of a place of worship. An interesting discussion 
continued, and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Cannon on the proposition of Mr. Charles Bulmer. 

Lonpon: GEorGE’s Row.—We have now a good programme 
of work in operation, and we hope that good is really being done 
in the large and densely populated district in which our Mission 
is situated, In addition to Sunday services and Sunday school, 
which are increasingly well attended, we havea Savings’ Bank for 
the people of the district, a method of supplying coal (an 
important item here), a mothers’ meeting, well attended, and 
conducted by Mrs, Enfield and Mrs. Summers, a weekly series 
of penny entertainmetts or free lectures, a night school on two 
evenings per week, a singing class, a violin class, a Band of 
Hope with a good large membership, a library for the general 
public, and we are just now trying to start a mutual science club 
for the higher benefit of young men. 

LIvERPOOL.—A meeting of the Liverpool District Snnday 
Teachers’ Association was held on r1th inst., at the school of the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. The Rey. J. E. Odgers, M.A,, 
took the chair, when, after the formal business was concluded, 
the Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A., gave a full explanation of the 
systems of examinations, conducted by the Manchester Associa- 
tion. The Rev. C. J. Perry, M.A., proposed a resolution that 
the Liverpool Association be affiliated to the Manchester District 
Association as a local Union, which was carried unanimously, 
Some discussion followed on examinations, after which the 
meeting closed with hymn and prayer. There was a good 
attendance of teachers and friends. 

MossLEY.—The quarterly meeting of teachers was held in the 
Free Christian Sunday School on Saturday last, when a large 
number of teachers and friends was present. A paper relating 
to the working of the school was read by Mr. Joseph Heap, 
after which discussion followed. Amusements were entered into 
at intervals. Readings and songs were rendered by Messrs. 
Joseph Heap, Allen Rhodes, Wm. Lawton, and R. H. Holling- 
worth, and several glees were sung by the school glee party. 
The proceedings all through were of a very pleasant and enjoy- 
able character. 

MoTrraM.—Last Saturday the ladies’ annual tea party and 
entertainment took place, about 270 being present at tea. Among 
the company were several old friends who had been scholars and 
teachers in the Sunday school, who were attracted to the place 
from the pleasing associations of former years. An excellent 
programme was provided, consisting of songs, recitations, and 
dialogues. 
Glossop, formerly a most devoted teacher in the school. 


MACCLESFIELD: PARSONAGE-STREET UNITARIAN FREE 


CuuRcH.—On Sunday evening last, the annual sermon in aid of 


the church fund was preached by the Rev. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., 
of Bolton, to an appreciative audience of about 200. The 
collection realised £12. 2s. 10d. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UnIon.—The third ordinary 
general meeting of the session was held at Pendleton on Sunday 
last, the president (the Rev. J. T. Marriott) in the chair, Mrs. 
Farrington read a paper on “The Use of the Bible in’ our 
Sunday Schools,” which was highly eulogised and a request was 
made for its publication. In the discussion which ensued, the 
following gentlemen took part :—Messrs. J. H. Reynolds, 
J. Wyley, the Revs. J. McDowell, J. T. Marriott, Phillips, 
Mills, and Capleton. Mrs, Farrington having replied to a vote 
of thanks, the meeting was closed with prayer. Upwards of 80 
persons were present. 

PaDIHAM.—The Rev. Christopher J. Street, M.A., is engaged 
in delivering a course of Sunday evening lectures this month, 
which are attracting large congregations and causing considerable 
interest. The subjects are :—‘‘ Reaction in Religion,” ‘‘ Glad- 
some Religion,” ‘‘ Living Religion,” ‘Shipwrecked Faith,” 
and ‘‘ Faith Grounded in Love.” A series of week evening 
services has been commenced, and they are now being held on 
Wednesday evenings. They are conducted by different members 
of the congregation. The Band of Hope has decided upon 
holding monthly meetings for the younger members and quarterly 
gatherings for the more adult. Mr. Street is conducting a large 
class in ‘‘ The Religion of Israel,” in connection with the Man- 
chester New College local theological examinations. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The programme of the Philosophical and 
Musical Society, held in the Kell Memorial School, is rich in 
variety for the session 1879-80. Our friends have also been 
successful in securing help from the Rey. C. E. Steward, Church 
of England minister; Professor F. S. B. F. de Chaumont, M.D.; 
Messrs. C. Cox; E. Sheppard, F.R.A.S.; T. W. Shore, F.G.S.; 
Morris Miles, T. Falvey, and J. Brierley, the borough analyst, 
all of whom wish well to the society, though not connected with 
the Unitarian body. The society has now 150 members. 

THE TESTIMONIAL TO Dr. VANCE SMITH.—The amount 
handed to the Rev. Dr. Vance Smith is 4697 15s., and not 
£679 15s. We are also informed that the final amount, includ- 
ing one or two subscriptions received too late to be included in 
the advertisement, is a little over £700. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
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the teachers as well as a Bible class, which ministers often 
have during the week. No other way can be as effectual in 
having the teachers prepared for their classes on the Sunday. 
That method carefully carried out by all our ministers would 
produce a set of teachers unequalled, and give gencral satisfac- 
tion to both ministers and teachers, for the result would be 
glorious. The ministers also have an opportunity of stimulating 
the teachers to the love of their work. In no other way will 
teachers go to their classes with lessons well prepared, and with- 
out which our Sunday schools never can be as useful as they 
might become. —Yours, &c. 5.°C, 
Nov. 17th. 


““WAS GIBBON AN INFIDEL?” 


To the Editors.—1 have just read your summary of Dr. Pond’s 
argument and answer to the question, ‘* Was Gibbon an Infidel?” 
and having a post card at hand use it to enforce the brevity you 
so much require, whilst offering you, perhaps, the best evidence 
thatcan be produced that Gibbon was not an infidel, but hada love 
for religion and was religiously disposed. But, first, is not Dr. 
Pond in error in saying that Gibbon wrote a book defending the 
Pentateuch against the theory of Warburton? I think it may be 
safely said that Dr. Pond never saw such book. Gibbon’s con- 
troversy with Warburton consisted of ‘A Reply to his Interpre- 
tation of the Sixth Book ofthe Aineid.” Gibbon had an aunt of the 
ascetic type of religion, who had for her chaplain and almoner 
the celebrated William Law, who had also been tutor to the 
historian’s father. This aunt, as would appear, had written to 
her eminent nephew, tendering religious advice, and she received 
in reply as follows: ‘Your good wishes and advice will not, I 
trust, be thrown away on a barren soil, and whatever you may 
have been told of my opinions, I can assure you with truth that 
I consider religion as the best guide of youth and the best sup- 
port of old age; and I firmly believe there is less real happiness 
in the business and pleasures of the world than in the life which 
you have chosen of devotion and retirement.” The good lady 
lived two years after this, and died 1790, aged 86. Gibbon died 


1794, aged 57. 
November 7th. J. DE Marne. 


To the Editors.—It is probable that comparatively few of your 
readers are, like myself, in the fortunate position of having just 
refreshed their recollection of Gibbon under the stimulus of the 
““Manchester New College Examination Scheme;” and perhaps 
you will therefore excuse me if I transcribe the 
passage on the strength of which you tell us Dr. Pond declares 
Gibbon to have been a believer in the miracles, It runs as 
follows :— 

““And how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the 
Pagan and philosophic world to those evidences which were pre- 
sented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to 
their senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of 
their first disciples, the doctrine which they preached was con- 
firmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame walked, the blind 
saw, the sick were heaied, the dead were raised, demons were 
expelled, and the laws of nature were frequently suspended for 
the benefit of the church. But the sages of Greece and Rome 
and, pursuing their 
ordinary occupations of life and study, appeared unconscious of 
any alterations in the moral or physical government of the world. 
Under the reign of Tiberius the whole earth, or at least a 
celebrated province of the Roman Empire, was involved in a 
preternatural darkness of three hours. Even this miraculous 
event, which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, 
and the devotion of mankind, passed without notice in an age of 
science and history. It happened during the lifetime of Seneca 
and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced the immediate 
effects, or received the earliest intelligence of the prodigy, Each 
of these philosophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of nature—earthquakes, meteors, comets, and 
eclipses—which his indefatigable curiosity could collect. Both 
the one and the other have omitted to mention the greatest 
phenomena to which the mortal ‘eye has been witness since the 
creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of Pliny is designed 
for eclipses of an extraordina.y nature and unusual duration; but 
he contents himself with describing the singular defect of light 
which followed the murder of Czesar, when, during the greatest 
part of the year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without 
splendour. This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be 
compared with the preternatural darkness of the Passion, had 
been already celebrated by most of the poets and historians of 
that memorable age,” 

And herewith Gibbon concludes his fifteenth chapter! Any of 
your readers who turn to the original will find that the notes add 
yet more to the piquancy of Gibbon’s ironical gravity in this 
remarkable passage. Whether Gibbon was an “infidel” or not 
isa question that it would be rash to decide; but I think few 
readers of the Decline and Fail will admit, with you, that Dr. 
Pond has a “show of reason” when he argues from such pas- 
Sages as that in question that Gibbon believed in the miracles of 
the New Testament. P. . WwW. 


NOVELS AND NOVEL READERS. 

To the Editors.—While reading in your journal the abstract of 
the very interesting lecture on ‘Novels and Novel Readers,” a 
feeling of disappointment and of surprise arose in my mind at the 
non-mention of Mrs. Gaskell and her writings. Surely ‘Mary 
Barton,” ‘North and South,” Wives and Daughters” and 
“Cranford,” would rank higher than the “The Head of the 
Family” and ‘John Halifax,” the two novels which made and 
sustain the fame of their authoress, and give a fair reception to 
such weak writing as one has to readin “ Young Mrs. Jardine.” 

The list of good writers of English fiction is happily so long 
that selection is difficult, but the name of Mrs. Gaskell must be 
peculiarly dear toa Lancashire audience. Again we are com- 
manded to do to all, but ‘especially those of ‘our house- 
hold of faith.” I would place, therefore, the name of Harriet 
Martineau in the foremost ranks of the writers of fiction, believ- 
ing that her series of four “ Playfellow Stories,” her novel of 
“‘Deerbrook,” and her romance of the “The Hour and the 
Man,” will find admiring readers when her other volumes are 
among the untouched dusty rows on our bookshelves.—Yours, &c. 

CONSTANT READER. 
CS 
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COMING WEEK. 


BRADFORD.—On Thursday and Friday next, a Sale 
of Fancy Articles, to be opened by the Rev. Dr. Laird 
Collier. 

DROYLSDEN.—On Monday, in the Educational 
Institute, a Lecture by the Rev. James Black, M.A., 
on “‘ Mr. Bradlaugh and the Religion of Jesus.” 

HINDLEY.— On Sunday, Re-opening of the Chapel by 
the Rev. C. C. Coe, F.KGS. 

LONDON: Avuxitiary Sunpay ScHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting, at Stamford-street, Black- 
friars, London, on Monday, 24th inst. 

MANCHESTER: Enmppen-street Mission. —On 
Sunday, at 10 30 and 6 30, Annual Sermons by the 
Rev. J. B, Lloyd. 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street CHapet.—On Sunday 
evening, Lecture by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, on 
“Captivity of the Great Synagogue.” 

MANCHESTER: Memoria, Hatt.—On Saturday, 
gend inst., the Annual Conversazione of the Man- 
chester Sunday School Union at 5 30 p.m. 


= —=— 

(CROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 
day next the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL will 

Lecture on “‘ The Return from the Babylonian Captivity 

and the Great Synagogue.” Service at 6 30. 


INDLEY.—RE-OPENING of the 
Chapel on Sunday the ‘23rd of November. 
INTRODUCTORY SERVICE in the afternoon by the 
Rev. A. RUSHTON. SERMONS in the after- 
noon and evening, by the Rev. CHARLES C, COE, 
F.R.G.S. Service at 3 o'clock, in the afternoon, and at 
6 30, in the evening. Tea at 5 o'clock, 6d. each. 


Bo Be et here RS ton ath Sh ee one hea eee Ed PE 
DOMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN 
STREET, HULME. 

ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached, on Sunday, 
Nov. 23rd, by Rev. J. B. LLOYD. Morning, 10 45; 
Evening, 6 30. Collections in Aid of Day and Sunday 


S. 
CONGREGATIONAL TEA PARTY at 5 30, Satur- 
day, Nov. 29th. 


oe Ribena ee ee ee 
ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY FIRST ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held at Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars, on Mon- 
day, 24th November, 1879. Rev. Professor J. E. CAR- 
PENTER will preside. ‘ 

Tea at Half-past Six o'clock; Chair to be taken at 
Seven. Tickets, Sixpence. 


BRADFORD: CHAPEL LANE 
CHAPEL. 

A SALE of USEFUL and FANCY ARTRICLES 
will be held in the Schoolroom of the above Chapel on 
‘Thursday and Friday, Nov. 27 and 28, in Aid of the 
Chapel Alterations. “The Sale will be opened by the 
Rey. Dr. LAIRD COLLIER, on Thursday, at 11 a.m. 
Admission,” 18.3 afier 6, 6d. On Friday, at 2 p.m., 
admission 6d.; after 6, 3d. 


ROTHERHAM NEW UNITARIAN 


CHURCH. 
Totat Cost, £3,250. 


Advertised from all sources ...... 43,06 0 0% 
A Friend, from Lewes .,.. ee zz 9 
Rev. Robt. Spears, London Ti eo 
Miss Woolley, Birmingham o10 6 
A Working Man, Collumpton ... oo 6 
LEICESTER 
PAX. Paget, Esq. . 54g G 
Mr. F. Clephan ...... 220 
Mr. F. Fielding Johnson 2) 2.0 
Mr. Alfred Paget. % 040 
o10 0 
010 0 
xr h © 
Mr. Wm. Rowlett, J ©10 0 
Messrs. Atkins Bros. Ir0°6 
Mr. G. G. Johnson oto 0 
A Briand, 50.604 o 2 6 
Mr. J. Gimison.... I ro 
Mrs. Gittins ...... Cas 6 
Mrs. E. H. Paget x''o 40 
I eee ea o1I0 0 
A Rraend. 2... ocsn0s I oo 
Mr, T. B. Forrest 010 0 
43,027 6 6% 


Leaving £222 135. 534d. to be 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, 
any contributions. 


raised by the Minister, 
B.A., who will thankfully receive 


Now Ready, in the Two Sizes of the 
for Christian Worship,’ 
same, entitled, 

4 | “EN, SERVICES OF PUBLIC 

PRAYER, taken in substance from the “ Com- 
mon Prayer for Christian Worship,” with additional 

Prayers for particular days. Prices as follow:— 

Crown 8vo.—Ten Services, alone, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

a Me with Special Collects. 3s. 

a Psalms and Canticles, printed for Chanting, 

cloth, 1s. 6d. 

32mo.—Ten Services, alone, cloth, rs. 

a - with Special Collects, 1s. 6d. 

THE ao PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP may still be had, as before, from E. Whit- 
field, 178, Strand. * 

*.* A Cancel-leaf, correcting an error in the “Ten 
Services,” will be supplied to anyone already possessing 
the volume, on application to the publishers. 

Congregations taking not less than 50 copies are sup- 
plied at a reduction of 25 per cent. 


‘*Common Prayer 
an Alternate Rescension of the 


Witttams & Norcare, 14 Henrietta-street Covent 
c a. London ; and 20, South F; rederick-street, Edin 
burgh. 


‘THE CHANNNING CENTENARY, 


The Stu of APRIL, 1880, 
Will be the 
1oorh BIRTHDAY or DR. CHANNING. 


An Agroompot has been made with the Printers, 
Messrs. Woopract and Kinprr, of London, for a 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES 
F 


o 
CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
including ‘The Perfect Life,” which, for the first time, 
will be supplemented with a neatly-executed PorTRAIT 
or CHANNING. 

The Volume will be sold to the miblic at One Shilling 
per copy. At the present time “The Perfect Life” is 
sold for 2s. 6d., and the other works at 3s. 6a. 

A Circular will be issued in a few weeks with all par- 
ticulars of the Centennial Edition. 


R. SPEARS, 19, Mornington Road, Bow Road, 
London, 


rae apemenennstiey icisienssinus ste nen 
(CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS, 

sent Post Free for the prices annexed, Cash, 
Dawson, 


M.A.—Sermo Disputed d, 
Points. Bg ae I ‘epaes : ° 


Shelley's Poems. s.; post free ........... - r 6 
Modern Pulpit, a volume of 


Dr. J, R. Beard’s The 


Licle F, picture boards. 6d.; free ., 
Doubie-Entry ing at a Glance ° 


London: Smart and Allen, London House Yard, E.C. 


aoace 


Otte eee 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


Just Published, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d., 
“THE SYRENS, and other Poems. By 
MARY ANN JEVONS. London: W. Kent 
and Co., 23, Paternoster Row. Liverpool: Henry 
Young, 12, South Castle-street. 


OVE AGAINST LAW.” A Comedy 


for Amateurs. Post-free, 3d.; coloured wrapper, 
6d. Rev. T. Leyland, Burnley. 


THE GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 


“Mr. Wright's power of calm and concise statement is 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than in these lectures.” 
— Theological Review. 

“Our author is at his best when expounding some great 
religious principle—he rises into eloquence as he describes 
the love of God. We urge our readers to obtain the 
book, and read it for themselves.”— Unitarian Herald. 

‘The author writes in the style of a highly-cultured 
scholar. We have not recently met with any book more 
calculated to influence in the right direction a man of 
atheistic tendencies.”—Nonconformist. 

“Few books have issued from the press of our time | 
which more directly challenge and discuss the real diffi- | 
culties of living men.”—Nottingham High Pavement | 
Chronicle. 


Price s5s., cloth. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


i ae eg ee 
PAR LEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many 


of whom this question is asked will say, I can read 
it and write it, but can’t speak it. A neat little gilt-edged 
Volume for the Pocket has been published by a most 
eminent Professor. This little book has been awarded an 
honourable mention at the Great Exhibition of Paris, 
1878. All the most useful verbs, as used in ordinary con- 
versation, are therein embodied, alphabetically arranged 
on an entirely new plan, and printed in large type in 
French and English. A most rapid system, indispensable 
to teachers and other persons teaching themselves the 
language. Sent t-free to any address on receipt of 

Two Shillings in Stamps to 
MONS. QUERECKE, 60, Avenue de Neuilly, 60, 

- PARIS. 


Posta” e of Letter to France, 214d. 


TANGER es a a 
\ \ JANTED, Engagement as Assistant 
Master.—W. S., 53, Heights Lane, Rochdale. 


AN Experienced, First-class Certificated 
SCHOOLMASTER desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT; excellent testimonials.—Address, W. J. Haw- 
kins, 15, Buxton Road, Stratford, London, E. 


ee 
Wa4 NTED, at Christmas, a MIS- 

SIONARY, for the Lewin’s Mead Domestic 
Mission, Bristol. —Apply, stating full particulars, to Rev. 
W. Hargrave, M.A., Hon. Sec., 8, Oakland Road, Red- 
land, Bristol. 


A Lady requires an Engagement as 
GOVERNESS-HOUSEK EEPER.—Address 
N.D., Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 


(500P NURSERY GOVERNESS 

WANTED immediately, to teach and take the 
entire charge of two children (boy and girl), aged five and 
a half and four years, and give some help with older 
children ; good needlework essential.—Apply by letter, 
stating age, qualifications, salary required, &c., to Mrs. 
Nettlefold, Hallfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——————— 
OUTH PORT.—First-class APART- 


MENTS: every home comfort.—Miss Farrow, 
22, Bold-street. 


i ee 
LONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPER- 

ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


BLACKPOOL. — THE * ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 
MARSDEN’S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Tariff sent on application. Visitors will find here every 
home comfort. In-door Amusements provided, 
Ici on parle Francais. 


HiGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in_ 1865, by the Rev. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. 
grounds: 
adapted. 


ee 
WELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON, 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers, Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and games for junior classes. A few Boarders received. 
Terms for board and instruction, 40 to 70 guineas, 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG— | 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, receives a few 
YOUNG LADIES to educate, who enjoy the comforts 
of family life, combined with first-class teachin and kind 
supervision. French and German are alternately spoken. 
University Professors attend, and pupils are taken into a 
little quiet society, if wished. An escort will be shortly 
provided. References to parents of pupils.—For pro- 
akane address FRL. CAPELLE, 1, Schloss Strasse, 
eidelberg. 


M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 

Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A, (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 

Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the — f Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ reparation, has just taken a 
pigs place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same ——— had recently passed with 
special credit the Pre iminary Examination of the Royal 

college of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. ses will be continued for the Oxford 


" Pure country air: extensive 
gymnasium : own cow kept: building specially 


Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master, 


BROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 


NEXT TERM begi 
Ms, FRANK SH 
Willmer, efficient 


AWCROSS, wh 


tee eee eee 


Corporation-street, Manchester. . 
“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, ion Cut, and Fit 
sida biananT 


| month. 


Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The 


M OLINEUX AND SON (Unlimited) 

continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
preperty of the Hirer without any further payments,— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET 


[THe GROVE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, ILKLEY. 
Physician: Tuomas Scott, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
This Establishment occupies the most desirable position 
in Ilkley for a Winter Residence. The house is warmed 
throughout, and is replete with every comfort for Vistrors 
and Parmerie, 


Reduced Terms during the Winter Months. 
For full iculars apply to 
1% re T. CLARKE, Manager. 
M ESSRS. WM. BOGG anp SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES American 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their original 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
Organs from 15s. permonth. Harmoniums from ros. per 
Instruments taken in exchange and full value 


allowed. ‘Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address: 
45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD 


| | OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 

ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the to years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester, 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 

WwW. wav D2, 

122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse.) 
N.B.—Orpers anv Repairs Promptty ExecuTep. 


54, Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851.) 


W. Tavror, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 


Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


————— eee eee 
NEW WELLS, WAKEFIELD. EstasiisHep 1772 


S. Hoxpswortu « Sons, 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
One oF THE LarGest Stocks IN THE KINGDOM. 


Terms—Net Cash. All Goods Delivered Carriage Free. 


R,..Ha Brocke sank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Woggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 ewt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 
St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 
superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. ’ 


PAPERHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & Co. are now showing, in great 
variety, the new “ Adams” “ Japanese,” “Queen Anne,” 
and “Early English” Designs (non-arsenical) for 1880, at 
most moderate prices. Patterns or books forwarded for 
selection. The Trade liberally treated. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
. 93, BRIDGE-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


“Gold Mouldings, Decorations, and Painters’ Varnishes. 


Price Lists on application. 
TEASURNS 4 


"TEA URNS! 
TEA URNS! 
FOR.SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &c. 


Plain Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs and best 


Lever Taps— Ss. BD, 
awe, Galeries 3240.9) odes iz 6 

hree ,, Saas 15 6 

Four ,, 18 0 

Five bf USE. cee h deee - 21 0 


Japanned Urns the same price. 


J. M. TIMMIS & CO., 
(Late KnNeespone & Timmts), 
Manufacturers, 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


EK RMUND TH OM PS ON: 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
near Victoria Station}, MANCHESTER. Works: 

ross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action, Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


FoR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 


One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173," 


REGENT ROAD SALFORD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 


1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 


TRUSS. 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Bel 
xpanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester 


E: 
BR00K's DANDELION COFFEE 
1S THE 


BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being noid "The above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an Fa eo ' and 2 
beverage, containing three 


es the strength of ordinary 
SOLD IN TINS, 64., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS, 

In_ Manchester from all 
N. Gould & Co 


ts, Chest 


medicinal | 


Nov. 21, 1879 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 

VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON’S, 

4, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. | Bows, Strings; aad other 
tings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


IANOFORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: fall fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years given 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUIN K 
H. WYNDHAM & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
33, FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER. 


R PHILLIPS @£ 6G 
. BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
73, DEANSGATE,. 
A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on hand at 
Moderate Prices. 


: i be OCKE & S ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 
On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOCKE &+SON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842, 


—— ee 

ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 

Be Geppgs), Agricultural and Horticultura 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arenes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordenng, 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rail. 


ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railmg, for 
tenting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATON 
STREET, MANCHESTER. EsTaplisuep 1766. 


E RE. 1 Des 


All the Newest Improvements in ee: 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 


L..S “a7 2 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of i, ste 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPE) SING 


AND DECORATIONS, =—s—™ 
Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainers 
APANESE CURTAINS, 25. 3d., 3s. s., 65.5. 


‘5 
SCR 
rol4d 


MOUL 


behind | 
and 1s, 6d. ea 
eet in Stock); 


and RE. 

to order; DRAFT SCREENS from ass. eac 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best 
PATTERN BOOKS of Pa H 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and F 

Mouldings sent for selection to any part of 


ARMSTRONG AND RIC 
St. Ann’s Place Maa HOS 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTT 


HOSIERY in great variety. 


HABLIS. 
24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE 
Do. HALF B 


138. 
The Wine we are now offering is of ver 
and we beg to draw attention to it, as the Oyster Seas 
has now opened. In France it is greatly esteer 
Wine for using with fish. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, 
Also at Liverpool 


ok ig 
and Hirelltgites n 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, Crp 
q 


PPS to OC: 
BREAKFAST. ~ 
“By a thorough knowledge of 
Sitch Goveen the phectices a di, 
and by a careful application of the 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provide 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage, whi 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by t - judic . 


. 


use of such articles of diet that a constit 
gradually built up until ] 
tendency to disease. H of 
floating around us ready to attack wher 
weak or a Bi! peed Peep c: Pape de’ fatal sha 
ing ourselves well fortified wi blood 
nourished aliame."-—See article in the ¢ 
azette.—Sold only in belled,. JamE 
and Co., Homoeopathic ‘Chemists Lone fo. «hd ? 


Glycerine Jujubes ; labelled boxes only. 


NOTICE, 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will 4, 
post from the Office, to all parts 
Kingdom, at the following 
Three Months Sere sere sces 


Ohe Qhifarian Rerald. 


EDITED BY 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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THE STORKS. 
BY NATHAN H. DOLE, 


At midnight, when the sleeping world is still 

And bright-eyed stars, like watchmen, guard the sky, 

And look down calmly from their posts on high 

O’er field and forest, ocean, stream, and hill, 

From ruined tower and long-deserted mill 

Uprise the friendly, wide-winged storks, and fly 

Straight to the sunny lands which southward lie, 

Beyond man’s ken, beyond all thought of ill. 

Man would not harm them, they are sacred things. 

Their scarlet bills and scarlet legs are known 

From Nile to Ganges; and from Rhine to Rhone 

Ts heard the flapping of their dusky wings. 

They are affection’s symbol, for, ’tis sung, 

The mother stork will perish for her young. 
—Christian Register. 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


A new memoir of Lord Beaconsfield bears this 
motto from Artemus Ward: “He asked me what was 
my prinserpuls. ‘I ain’t got enny,’ I said, ‘not a 
prinserpul; I’m in the Show Bizness.’ ” 


An English undergraduate at examination, on being 
told to repeat the parable of the Good Samaritan, thus 
did it: “A certain man journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves.” Then he stopped. 
“Go on, sir,” said the examiner. “And— —” “And 
what? Go on, sir.” “And the thieves sprang up and 
choked him!” triumphantly ended the youth. 


Proofs are constantly turning up of the depth and 
extent of the early reformation in the South of Europe, 
so completely locally crushed out by Romanism and 

Imperialism. This time it comes to us in the shape 
of a French translation of an Italian work, of which 
only one copy is known, and which is preserved in the 

ry at Zurich. It is a Summary of Scripture, or, 
istian Manual. It is in accord with Calvin as 


vegards doctrine. 


pk telegraph-wire, writes Zhe World, is equal to 
‘wo 
extreme 


vagaries, we all know; but it has attained its 
expression of eccentricity at last. The follow- 
ence was despatched from Winchester in Lord 
yon’s spoken essay on sermons at the Diocesan 
nce: “The worst-paid country curate is expected 
ch twice on Sunday with the persuasiveness of 
man-tailor, and the eloquence of a barrow.” 
’ ilor” read “Jeremy Taylor,” and 
a capital letter, and all is right. 


-_-_eeo 
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-book in Danger” is the new inscrip- 
acon Denison’s banner ; and in spite of 
he Bishops he last week collected 


The | state of society in 


' niiiales 
oie GA Siero we wt ww 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 32s, 


book an excessive reverence, which seems in some cases 
to be at least equal to, or even greater, than that which 
they give to the Bible, for the latter is being revised, 
whereas the former must not be touched. 


The practical wisdom of one of the large-hearted 
Dean Stanley’s utterances’ in opening a London coffee 
tavern, the other day, is worthy of remembrance :— 
“There is no method so effectual in getting rid of 
evil as to put some good in its place ; unless you put 
good in the place of evil you will always be afraid of 
evil coming again.” Now, this is precisely where, 
with the best intentions in the world, our active 
religious and moral reformers have failed. The plague 
spot has been stamped out in one locality only to 
appear in another, and nothing has been done 
systematically in the way of supplanting evil by good. 
We are getting wiser, however. It was Charles 
Kingsley’s gruesome complaint that God’s work was 
too frequently done with the devil’s tools ; but there 
is far less of such bungling now than formerly. 


It seems that the place in the literary and religious 
world which has been filled successively by the Pro- 
spective, National, and Theological Reviews is not to 
be left vacant. We hear that a new magazine, more or 
less on the old lines, is to appear in January, under the 
name of the Modern Review. The name of the editor 
(the Rev. Richard A. Armstrong) guarantees at any 
rate the same perfect freedom and reverent tone to 
which the editors who have preceded him have accus- 
tomed us. If he can manage also to appeal to a 
somewhat wider circle of readers than have previously 
been reached, he will in so doing advance in an 
important manner upon their labours. We understand 
that Dr. Carpenter, Professor Upton, Dr. Vance Smith, 
Miss, Cobbe, two clergymen, and two Independent 
ministers are among the contributors to the first number. 
This promises well for the variety as well as the quality 
of this new magazine, 


The Ceylon Observer reports that the Bishop of 
Ceylon continues to harass the Church missionaries in 
their useful work. Now he has gone to Badulla, where 
the Rev. Mr. Schaffter, one of the clergymen who 
was refused a licence, had dared to hold simple 
services in an unconsecrated building, at the earnest 
request of many of the inhabitants. The bishop 
severely attacked the members of the congregation at 
the church there, and said they had sinned in attend- 
ing the services of “that person”—the troubler of the 
Church, and he must excommunicate all who attended 
after that warning. The inhabitants are very indignant, 
and are about to holda public meeting to consider the 
matter, The bishop, in a long oration, publicly 
denounced the services held by the Rev. Mr, Schaffter, 
and threatened excommunicatlon and loss of all the 
privileges of the Church to those who should further 
attend them. Do we live in the middle ages ? 


Ina “Note” last week on the Birmingham School 
Board, we stated, as did several of our contemporaries, 
including the Vonconformist, that the work of religious 
instruction in the Birmingham Board schools has 
been “carried on informally in the evening by volun- 
tary agents.” A correspondent now writes in the Von- 
conformist that religious instruction may have been 
given in the evening in some cases :— 


But the truth is that religious instruction has been regularly 
and systematically given on Tuesdays and Fridays, from 9 30 to 
10 15 a.m., by a considerable number of devoted and persevering 
voluntary teachers, to many thousands of the children, payment 
being made for the use of the rooms. All the children of the 
Board schools might have been taught with comparative ease if 
our byethren of the Established Church and of the Methodist 
communion would have united with the Religious Education 
Society, instead of standing aloof and denouncing the schools as 
godless, and complaining of the exclusion of the Bible purely 
on the ground of a by ir being made between secular and 
religious instruction. I, for one, earnestly hope that the Religious 
‘ still continue its sel -denying work, not- 
withstanding the compromise which has been effected. I fear, 
hope for the assistance of Churchmen, 


‘| or even of Methodists, 
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_ Did Matthew, Arnold say, in describing the present 
England, that “our inequality 
upper class, vulgarises our middle 
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class, brutalises our lower?” Brooke Herford thought 
that Mr. Arnold had only pointed out a tendency 
towards these sad results, and took somebody to task 
for making more than enough of the candid critic’s 
words. The delinquent (who we all know was no 
other than the correspondent “From England,” S. F., 
of the Boston Christian Register), in the last letter to 
that paper, justifies himself by quoting the above 
words, just as they stand, from Mr. Arnold’s A/ixed 
L£ssays. Not only so, but he is able also to add that 
Mr. Arnold has repeated the accusation in the preface 
to his new volume of Selections from Wordsworth. Ut 
is too true. “Mr. Arnold nowhere says or implies 
that English life ‘ends towards this state of disease. 
Plainly as the language can put it, he says it # so 
diseased,” 


In the letter just referred to, S. F. writes of “our 
London Brother Wicksteed’s ” sermons on Dante :— 


A man is known by his admirations, and Mr. Wicksteed is 
himself revealed by the power that attends his utterance while he 
gazes upon the man who, beyond all others, seems to have com- 
bined depth and intensity of feeling with perfect clearness and 
steadiness of vision—a prophet and more than a prophet—a calm, 
strong gazer into the eternal life of God amid the spirits and the 
affairs and experiences of men. Here and there we hear that a 
head has been shaken over pulpit generalities forsaken for six 
Sundays of concentrated attention upon this immortal Dante; but 
we do not think the heads are those whose eyes have taken in 
the contents of this book. Six sermons quite out of the usual 
line, and, we venture, upon a better one for such as are com- 
petent to pursue it. 


The Vicar of Ryde, who some years ago attracted 
attention by the superfine rigidity of his social dis- 
tinctions, his confirmation classes being divided into 
those for “ladies,” “gentlemen,” “males,” and 


“females,” now comes before the public as an awful 


denunciator of a Nonconformist gentleman who has 
been elected Mayor of Ryde, and who had the temerity 
to invite the corporation to attend the public service 
of a Nonconformist place of worship. The reverend 
Vicar shall tell his own story :— 

Now, as vicar of the civil parish, and in that capacity repre- 

senting within it one of the two bases on which the constitution 
of this country rests—that is, the church—I desire most respect- 
fully to point out to you, as the representative in this town of the 
throne, the other basis, that, although free to go where you wish 
in your personal capacity, you cannot officially countenance 
dissent without doing a public wrong to the constitution in 
Church and State. 
Sad to say, the Mayor of Ryde heeded not the 
entreaties of the fussy Vicar, but actually went, accom- 
panied by many members of the corporation, to the 
Congregational Chapel, on Sunday morning week. It 
is fearful to think of the consequences which may 
result from this official “countenancing of dissent,” 
and the “public wrong” which has thus been done 
“to the constitution in Church and State.” 


Under the heading “The Clerical Thumbscrew,” 
the Jewish World writes:—The Belgian clergy, with 
the usual hatred of their class to advancement and 
liberty of thought, having found all their efforts to lure 
the teachers in public schools from their allegiance, 
have now put on the screw, and refused what they 
call the “sacrament” of marriage to those who choose 
to teach in the government rather than the clerical 
schools. But in spite of all they can do, only 13 per 
cent of the teachers have been induced to secede, and 
the clerical organs are loudly lamenting that all the 
money they have expended in bribes, and all the pres- 
sure they can bring to bear upon the refractory, have 
had no more satisfactory result. Another terrible 
grievance is, that in Catholic Bruges, which possesses 
the relic of the Holy Blood, and has hitherto been 
supposed to be entirely under priestly influence, this 
power is evidently declining, for in the late election 
for a Senator’s seat, with a constituency numbering its 
electors by thousands, they only obtained a majority 
of 75, and they have come to a determination that 
means must be found to restore the clerical influence 
so evidently on the wane. Hence, we suppose, the 
new rule for the teachers in public schools, “ submis- 
sion or no marriage.” Apparently the priestly origina- 
tors of this brilliant idea forget there are such things 
as civil contracts, that we live in the nineteenth, not 
in the sixteenth century, and that if they overstrain the 
slender influence they still possess, it will only end in 
giving way altogether. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Young Days, Vol. IV. London: Sunday School 
Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

WE have another annual volume of this excellent pub- 

lication, which we hope by this time is well known in 

the homes of all our people. Pictures and pleasant 

stories simply told are plentiful in it, and what can be 

better for children ? 


After Work: Home Reading for the Family Circle. 
London: Elliot Stock. 

Tus isa pleasant book for young people, out of which 

a profitable hour’s reading may be got at the close of 

the day. None of the pieces are Jong, and the style is 

simple and clear. There is, too, a practical tone 

throughout the articles. 


Greenhouse Favourites, Part V. London: 
bridge and Sons. 


Groom- | 


WE have here a treatise on the Erica and its varieties, | 
and simple instructions as to cultivating it success- | 


fully. The author advises amateurs in purchasing their 
stock, not to aim at size so much as healthy plants 
. in vigorous growth, short in the legs, well-furnished 
with branches, and not pot-bound. The plates and 


printed matter are quite equal to those of the previous 
parts. 


Teachers Notes. No. 9. October, 1879. - 

In this issue all three lessons are contributed by ladies, 
whose fitness for their task is evident. Miss Swaine 
writes three short biographies, under the heading, 
“Remarkable Women as Examples for Girls,” the 
women selected being Caroline Herschel, Mary Somer- 
ville, and Mary Carpenter the elder. The story of 
these lives is told in a very simple and interesting 
way, and we do not doubt that they have already been 
largely read in our schools. ‘Notes on the Psalms ” 
come next;translated, with the introductions from M. 
Reuss’s new French translation of the Bible. The 
introduction about “The Psalter” puts into shape a 
good deal of information not generally accessible in 
Sunday schools, and in the hands of competent teachers 
should prove interesting to elder scholars. The value 
of these notes is not lessened by the fact that careful 
reading of them, and of the Psalms and other scripture 
passages to which they refer, is needful for the teacher 
if they are to be duly serviceable. Fresh translations, 
with notes, are given of four Psalms. We may remark 
upon the translation of Psalm xxix. as bringing out the 
sense far better than the “ Authorised Version” does. 
_ Miss Gertrude Martineau closes the number with a 
third series of “ Lessons on Some Points of Practical 
Morals,” the matters spoken of being self-indulgence, 
self-control and self-resttaint, nobleness, indignation, 
and covetousness. Carefully thought out and very 
auggestive, Miss Martineau’s “ Lessons” put a great 
deal of valuable material into the hands of earnest 
teachers. Altogether Zeachers’ Notes quite maintain 
their high standard. 


LONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

ON Monday evening last the thirty-first annual meeting 
of this Association took place at Stamford-street Chapel, 
Blackfriars, the Rey. Professor J. E. CARPENTER presid- 
ing. The chapel was very nearly filled, among those 
present being the Revs. Professor Drummond, J. D. 
Hirst Smyth, T. Dunkerley, T. L. Marshall, R. 
Spears, A. W. Pope, F. Summers; Messrs, J. Fretwell; 
F. W. Turner, H. Stannus, Smith, Binnons, S. S. Tayler 
(tréasurer of the Association), G. Callow (superintendent 
of the Stamford-street Sunday schools), Mrs. Rix, Mrs. 
Barrows, and Miss Wilcox, 

Mr. WADE, acting as hon. secretary, read the report of 
the committee of the Association, which commenced by 
referring with regret to the death of the Rev. Joseph 
Heywood. Notwithstanding untoward circumstances, 
the Association very nearly maintained the position it 
held last year. The society recognised the importance 
of securing the religious education of the young, and two 
new schoolrooms had been built; one of them, at Stepney, 
was opened a short time ago, and the other, at Clarence 
Road, Kentish Town, was opened on the previous Wed- 
nesday. The committee entertained high hopes that the 
next years returns would show a considerable advance 
in the number of scholars over those then given. There 
was a total of 1,958 scholars on the books, against 1,970 
for last year, being a decrease of twelve. The morning 
attendance was 653, against 517 for last year, ‘Deing an 
increase of 36; the afternoon attendance was 1,237, against 
1,275, being a decrease of 38. The number of ‘teachers 
was 216, against 232 last year, being a decrease of sixteen. 
The increase in the morning attendance arose from the 
fact that Stepney school during the past year was opened 
in the morning for the first time. The Peckham school 
and the Portland British Sunday school chiefly accounted 
for the decreased attendance in the afternoon. Acting 
upon the suggestion of the Rev. J, D, Hirst Smyth with 
respect to a_ provident institution, a committee had been 
formed, and many meetings held; trustees had been 
appointed, and Mr. Robt. Gregg would be glad to supply 
any information as to the working of the society when it 
should be finally formed. The annual gathering of the 
children took place at South Place Chapel, nearly 
being present, and iptions to the amount of £2. 
2s. 6d. were collected on that occasion, The i 
had resolved to give support to the publication of Tvachers’ 


1,000 | 


Notes, which, together with Young Days, they recom- 
mended to the best consideration of the teachers, as giving 
valuable help to their Sunday schools. 

Mr. Wade next read the report of the visitors of the 
Association (himself and the Rev. J. D. Hirst Smyth). 
The schools of the Association had, he believed, all been 
visited during the year by one if not by both of the visitors. 
The teachers had been found at their posts anxiously 
endeavouring to carry out their duty in a strictly impartial 
and wholly conscientious way, heartily rejoicing that they 
see every indication of their labours meeting with success. 
The report described the condition of the schools at the 
following places:— 

Avondale Road, Peckham.—15. 

Brixton,—61 

Carter Lane Mission.—This school is about to be transferred 
to the Stamford-street school. 

Croydon.—Vestry class. 

Deptford.—School discontinued for many years. 

Lssex-street.—School discontinued for some time past. 

George's Row Mission,—60 to 70 children present in the morn- 
ing, and from 100 to 210 in the afternoon. 

Hackney.—Many zealous teachers, scholars rapidly increasing 
in number. 

Hampstead.—25 children on the morning of Mr. Wade’s visit, 
school superintended by a lady, with three lady teachers in the 


| morning—two cr three gentlemen attending in the afternoon. 


Lslington.—Class of 30 to 50 meets only in the afternoon; in 
the morning a lady teaches intelligent girls to read the Scrip- 
tures in the Greek language. 

Kentish Town—New schools opened the previous Wednesday 
capable of holding 200 scholars. 

Notting Hill.~Increasing, and well supplied with teachers. 

Peckham ( General Baptist ).—Reduced in numbers. Morn- 
ing attendance 45, afternoon, 105, : 

Portland British Sunday School.—i1oo children in the morn- 
ing; 120 to 130 in theafternoon. Numbers not growing. 

Spicer-street Mission.—Up to the arrival of Mr. Pope, school 
stationary; since then it had net been visited. 

Stamford-street.—So largely increased that the manager had 
had to secure other accommodation than the chapel afforded. 
A portion of the school was still accommodated in the chapel; 
another portion occupied a part of the Board school in the neigh- 
bourhood, The superintendent possessed considerable musical 
ability, and the teachers taught with great spirit and good judg- 
ment. 

Stepney College Green.—The large school-room built two or 
three years ago was full, and the children swarming into the 
chapel again. On the day of visit 250 children out of 300 were 
present, 

Stoke Newington Green. — Accommodation most limited. 
Infants taught, as they should be, in a separate room. They 
took great delight in singing their little hymns in a most spirited 
manner. 

Stratford Rational Christian Church.—The present minister 
is the superintendent, and teaches a class of the eldest boys. 
The expense must be considerable; and if the collections were 
insufficient the deficiency was met by the superintendent himself. 

West Ham Lane.—Increasing in numbers and efficiency, the 
children being taught in the church and vestry. 

Worship-street-—By mutual support the schools and congre- 
gation had been kept together through a long, trying period, and 
special efforts were now being made by the teachers to get a 
school-room of their own. 

Having in each case given considerable detail as to the 
schools above named, Mr. Wade said that he should be 
mistaken if he failed to state that he was most hopeful as to 
the future of the schools, and as to their achieving success. 
If the congregation would only,increase their zeal in pro- 
viding the books and further accommodation, they would 
be doing their part well. If the teachers would perfect 
themselves in the art of teaching, by preparing the lessons 
they were to give, in order to find out.the best way in their 
power to impart knowledge, they would be doing their 
part better, If the two united to secure the religious 
education of the young, he had not the smallest doubt 
that the Sunday school of the future would be found to 
bear more fruit than it had done in the past. 

The Rev. J. D. Hirst SMyTH would not differ from 
anything which had been said by Mr. Wade. He thought 
they must have discipline in their schools if they were to 
do good, as the spirit of religion required quietness and 
rest; it could not dwell in the midst of a hubbub. If an 
enthusiastic musician were in a congregation, he should 
be made the superintendent of the schools. He con- 
gratulated Mr. Spears on the work he was engaged in, 
and although they differed in some things, he hoped he 
would go on and prosper. 

The PRESIDENT moved that the report of the committee, 
together with the report of the visitors, be received and 
adopted.. Without wishing in’ the least to detract from 
the spirit of hopefulness expressed by Mr. Wade, it was 
to him something deplorable that they should only have 
2,000 children in their schools out of the four millions of 
people representing the population of London. He sug- 
gested that a future report should give an epitome of 
additional works carried on in connection with Sunday 
schools, and spoke of the advisability of providing various 
amusements for the young people growing up among 
them. It was a great moral advantage to have such a 
society as their Provident Institution in connection with 
their Sunday schools, for the root of religious life lay in 
a quick sense of duty, affection, and sympathy with each 
other. 

The Rev. Prof. DRUMMOND seconded the motion for 
the adoption of the reports. He considered it absolutely 
essential to the highest work in their schools that careful 


discipline should be maintained, and the teachers should | 
prepare themselves thoroughly for the lessons theyewere | 


going to give. : 
Mr. S. S. Tayler said that the Carter-lane school, about 

to be transferred to Stamford-street, would not 

be under the same mat nt as the latter school. 


hoped that the removal rmight be like the establishment f 


a new school, 

Miss WiLCOX said that 
her class had become 
class. 


, 


holy book put into the hands of the teachers for th 


» 


’ 


guidance ; a book going not only into biblical matters 
but also into morals. 

Mrs. BARROWS considered the number of teachers was 
not equal to the work they had todo. The Sunday school 
was not a separate institution, but a part of the church, 
and every member of a congregation should take an 
interest in the school. 

Mr. CALLOwW thought the children were not solely to be 
blamed for irregular attendance, as that depended partly 
upon the congregations. He suggested that the children 
should do something themselves to commemorate the 
centenary of Robert Raikes. 

Mr. ALLEN believed Sunday schools would flourish 
better if members of the congregation visited them occa- 
sionaliy. He urged that efforts should be made to secure 
a more general circulation of Youuag Days. , 

The Rev. T. L. MARSHALL approved of the association 
in Sunday schools of the children of all classes—of the 
richest and of the humblest persons in the congregation. 
He thought it was more important to make the instruction 
thoroughly effective than to seek for mere numbers; and 
he believed that the revival of the simple and beautifal 
rite of confirmation would have a very advantageous 
effect. 

Mr. GREGG explained that Messrs. E, Lawrence, David 
Martineau, and Frederick Nettlefold had been appointed 
trustees to the Provident Society. The monthly sub: 
tion of the scholars would be 3d. ; 2s. per week would 
paid in time of sickness, and a certain sum to representa- 
tives in case of death. At 16 the scholars would join the 
other society. The senior society would pay from to 
20s. per week in sickness ; the full amount being paid up 
to six months, half the amount for three months longer, 
and a quarter the amount so long as the sickness lasted. 
The amount paid to representatives would vary from £5 
to £20. An annuity fund would also be established. 

Mr. THALER moved a vote of thanks to Mr. G for 
his services in connection with the Sunday School Proyi- 
dent Society. / 

The Rev. R. SPEARS, in seconding the resolution, 
referred to the want of teachers, and said that the best 
possible way to supply the want and to retain ae 2G 
scholars was to make teachers of their children. 
was no church so powerful as the Wesleyan Church in the 
present day, and that was owing to the fact that the 
Wesleyan utilised every member of their church. Their 
best thanks were due to Mr. Gregg for his efforts to pro- 
mote provident habits among the young. = ia 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as were also” 
resolutions re-appointing the Rev. P. H. Wicks 
represent the Association on the board of ed 
Teachers Notes; and, thanking the president for f 
over the meetingthatevening. The proceedings terminated - 
at ten o’clock. ‘re - 
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A LONG-CHERISHED wish of the congregation wor: 
at the Clarence Road Free Christian Church, of ¥ 
Rev. P. W. Clayden is minister, was consum 
Wednesday evening, 19th inst., by the opening of 
Sunday school. For some years a committee of th 
gregation and teachers has anxiously been looking fo 
to being able to erect a building for the school, w 
been inconveniently held in the church, and it was 
recently, by the kind help of friends, that such an 
taking could be entered upon. ‘The school is now 
and on Wednesday the event was inaugurated 
and soirée in the schoolroom, which presented a 
interesting appearance. The walls were 2 
some handsome engravings and banners with 
mottoes, on one side being the refreshment 
tea and coffee and enticing etceteras were he 
provided by Mr. E. G. Moore, of Eversholt-street. 
The Rev. P.. W. Clayden presided, and < 
present were Mrs. Madge, Miss Bischoff, 
(the church secretary), Mr. Hazlewood (treasut 
Rev. H. Ierson, Captain I. M. Wade (29th 
Middlesex Volunteers), Mr. Fred. Allen (superin 
and Mr. W. J. Noel (treasurer of the school) 
Clayden, Messrs. David Martineau, S - 
Cooper, Conway, Dakin, Sudbery, Scrivener ( et 
of the schools), George Smith (Coalville), Simpson, | 
Smith, Toye (Stepney), Marchant (Peckham), 
(Stamford-street), Noel, Davies, Wurtzb FE 
worth, Gordon and Potter (Hampaieae fery (1 
olly, Luxmoore, Rev. C. Howe, Kev. W. | 
her k T. Whitehead, Dr. Serrell, Dr. Buck, 
Ierson, &c. PiBay 
The CHAIRMAN having offered a prayer forthe bh 
and consecration of the schools, a part of the 26th | 
(Martineay’s collection) was then sung. ee 
Mrs. ORAM — — Clayden) pronounced the: 
ened, saying, ave very much ple ein. 
this place open,” a declaration that w 
great applause. P pink 
The CHAIRMAN said he congratul 
present that evening. The opening 
— the = of a great many 
who originated the 
br 
wi 


ami 


wanted a schoolroom, and had accun 
out of concerts and other entertainme 
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the building of the school, and now he heartily congratu- 
lated them on the faith they had shown. There was an 
excellent school held in the church, and he was doubtful 
whether the room would not become too small. In that 
room there would presently be held social meetings 
whereby it was hoped to increase the church’s influence 
in that neighbourhood, and accomplish the object of 
strengthening the church which they had built up for the 
worship of God by Unitarians. (Cheers.) 

Mr. D. MARTINEAU, president of the British and 
pee, Unitarian Association, congratulated the meeting 
warmly on the success which had attended the efforts of 
the committee in the erection of the school, as it would 
give increased facilities for mutual association and inter- 
course, and he hoped soon that an additional room. would 
be required, and that at some future time they would 
extend their hospitality by allowing the use of this room 
not only to the Association, but also to the London 
District Society. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. HIND, the church secretary, said he was glad to 
be there to offer his congratulations, and to celebrate the 
realisation of the hopes of the members of the Free Chris- 
tian Church, Mr. Noel, the treasurer of the school, had 
always been bringing up reports as to the necessity of a 
schoolroom; and he was sure they would all agree with 
him, that that necessity was met by a step taken by Miss 
Clayden, which considerably augmented the funds already 
in hand—(hear, hear)—and the result of Miss Clay- 
den’s kindness was manifested that night by the opening 
of the school. The example set by that lady showed that 
it could be done. He fancied he heard Mr. F. Allen, 
their zealous superintendent, say, “Oh, I always told you 
so.” (Laughter.) Mr. Hind referred to the valuable 
assistance rendered by many friends, and to the cheerful 
manner in which they had rallied round the committee, 
not forgetting Mr. Scrivener, the builder. Subscriptions 
had been raised to the amount of about £700, and the 
school cost £580; but with the approaches, &c., there was 
a little still due, and many things yet required, so that 
further funds would be very useful. In case any friends 
had money which burned, he might remind them that 
there was a ground-rent of 412 per annum, which he 
should be happy to see met by annual donations. It was 
almost unique in the history of Sunday schools that 
within three months the room was erected, opened, and 
paid for. Alluding to the marriage of Miss Clayden, Mr. 
Hind said circumstances had occurred in which they all 
rejoiced, in a certain measure; and while regretting her 
lossy he could not but congratulate her on the accomplish- 
ment of what would doubtless tend to her domestic happi- 
ness—(hear, hear); and he hoped again some time to hear 
her voice in the choir, which had rendered so beautiful 
the singing in the church. He was, he said, commissioned 
by friends in the church to present to Mrs. Oram a slight 
acknowledgment of their esteem and kind wishes; and he 
begged her to accept it in their name. On behalf of the 
Ss ibers and others, he wished her and her husband 
all prosperity, and hoped it would be a reminder of the 
= friends she had left behind. (Loud applause.) Mr. 

then handed to Mrs. Oram a handsome silver service 
of about 100 ozs., enclosed in an oak case, with a suitable 
inscription on the lid, as a wedding gift from the Clarence 
Road congregation. 
Mr. ORAM said this was the first time he had had the 
rivilege of speaking for his wife; and he was sorry for his 
hearers, for she could speak far better for herself. Both 
hi and his wife would always bear with them pleasant 
recollections of the happy days they spent in Kentish 
Town. He sincerely returned thanks for the expression 
of esteem just exhibited, but he was certain Mrs. Oram 
felt sufficient recompense for what she had done by the 
ing of the school that evening. He hoped this would 
be the first of many pleasant evenings to be spent in 
Kentish Town. (Cheers.) ‘ 

Mr. FRED ALLEN, in response to a ‘unanimous call, 
addressed the meeting. He said he felt rather nervous, 
this being his first public appearance in that room. 

hter.) He had constantly watched the growth of 

their school, and he knew how in times past the committee 
had hoped and hoped for a schoolroom, but somehow it 
s doomed to disappointment. Some years ago 
eee f readings were established on behalf of the school, 
y which, by constant saving and energy, a sum of £85 
was raised. Then Miss Clayden was instrumental in 
largely augmenting their funds, andthe result was the 
that night. (Hear, hear.) Still he was not quite 

for he wanted more teachers from the congre- 

gation, and also the congregation to help them. If they 
only knew what a happy lot of people the teachers were, 
he was sure they would be glad to join them. He wanted 
more scholars, for he thought the children of members of 
the church should be sent into the school, for there, as in 
the church, all classes should meet together, and—not 
now—he thought he should want a larger room. (Hear, 
hear, from Mr. Hind.) Mr. Allen said he was glad to 
hear that from Mr. Hind. (Waughter.) He also wanted 
some annual subscriptions towards the school funds, so as 
to give the school a steady source of income; and hoped 


some would give Mr: W. J. Noel their names, for 
“hebelieved he was owed! twopence—(laughter)—it might 

_ He hoped, also, that very shortly they would 
ath 


a teachers’ library, for reference and hel 
their work of t + to encourage the scholars’ lend- 
library; to form a ‘of Hope, so as to do what we 

check the ink, which caused so much 
saw to form a guild of the 
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several present who had been under Mr. Forster’s teach- 
ing, and, like himself, felt the necessity of earnest and 
energetic work in their school and church, and the 
desirability of getting all classes to meet together, rich 
and poor, side by side; for he knew they had some poor 
among them, and that they were glad to help in their 
small way. In conclusion, he hoped that all would. do 
what they could to further the influence of their church. 
The CHAIRMAN also bore testimony to Mr. Forster’s 
labours, stating that Mr. Allen had hardly given him 
sufficient credit, and he felt that he ought to say how much 
he owed to the teachings of his friend. It was now some 
twenty-six or more years ago since, that, owing to the 


young man, much impressed with the zeal and earnestness 


of Mr. Forster, who sacrificed a beautiful church, with a | 
large congregation, for conscience sake; and how he (Mr. | On 


Clayden) was associated with him, in the early history and 
building of the church, behind this room in which they 
met for worship; and in touching terms, he related how he 
and his brother, young men at the time, living as they did 
at that time in a remote and distant part of London, used 
tocome, Sunday by Sunday, to help Mr. Forster in his 
work; how by his example he went into the ministry; and 
then in after years, when from various causes which he 
need not particularise, Mr. Forster’s health broke down, 
how he (Mr. Clayden) just arrived from Nottingham, on 
his first Swmday in London, was asked to preach in their 
pulpit, and from that time to this had been their minister. 
It was for these reasons that he felt it is duty to say what 
he had about his old friend, the founder of this church. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. H. IERSON expressed his great pleasure in 
being present to witness the opening of the schools. 

Mr. I. M. WADE,fin a very appropriate and practical 
speech, gave some useful hints to the teachers about the 
mode of conducting their classes, and alluded to the 
influences springing out of Sunday schools, no church 
being perfect which had them|not. Hehumourously alluded 
to Mr. Allen, and after paying the secretary the twopence 
to which Mr. Allen had referred, suggested that the con- 
gregation should put the other twopences together and 
obtain an enlarged picture from the photograph of the late 
Mr. Forster which hung at the back of the platform, a 
proposal which was much applauded. 

Vocal and instrumental music, of which Madame Clara 
Suter, the organist of the church, was the leader, ably 
assisted by Mrs. Oram, Miss Alice Hind, Mr. F. lerson, 
Mr. Felix Baker, and the choir of the church, added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. The proceedings 
terminated with the singing of “ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow.” 

In addition to many gifts by kind friends Mrs. Madge 
gave the piano, and Miss Bischoff the clock, in addition 
tolarge money subscriptions; and Mr. Davis, a former 
teacher and superintendent of the school, very kindly 
made and [gave the superintendent's desk (an excellent 
piece of workmanship, fitted with‘a cupboard in front for 
books, and a desk on top for papers, &c.); and an umbrella 
stand, and the hat rails in the cloakrooms, the handsome 
looking glasses in each being the gift of Mr. Noel; the 
candle sconces for the desk, and superintendent’s bell 
were given by Mr. Coleman and Miss Jolly. Mr, Samuel 
Sharpe was also a donor of £50. 


On Sunday last, being the first time that the school met 
in their new building, it was thought desirable to make 
the event partake of a special character, dedication services 
being held in the morning and afternoon, conducted by 
Messrs. Davies, W. Jolly, W. J. Noel, J. H. S. Cooper, 
H. H. Cooper, and the superintendent. Several addresses 
were delivered bearing upon the opening of the new 
room, making it an event to be remembered both by 
scholars and teachers. Much interest was evoked, and 
there was a large attendance of the children and their 
teachers, The devotional part of the services was con- 
ducted by the superintendent, while the other friends read 
different portions of the Scriptures, viz., Proverbs iii. ; 
1 Samuel iii.; Luke ii, 40 to the end ; Nehemiah iv., 7 to 
the end; and Luke xiv., 12 to the end. The various 
hymns were sung most heartily, and it was felt that a 
good beginning had been made. A pleasing incident has 
to be recorded—one of the boys brought as a present to 
the school a nice inkstand for the use of the teachers ; 
while in the centre of the room was to be seen a table 
covered with illustrated books, the idea being suggested 
by Mr. Heys’ paper in the last number but one of the 
Herald. 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

ON Saturday last the fourth annual conversazione of this Union 
was held in the Memorial Hall, tea being provided from 
5 30 to 6 30; after which the teachers and friends spent some time 
in viewing a collection of interesting objects, kindly furnished by 
Mrs. Roebuck; Messrs. Armstrong Brothers, Leech, Tozer, 
Furnival, Chaffers, and others. uring the evening Messrs. 
David Mosely and Sons, of this city, displayed their telephone, 
one end of the wire being fixed in the Liberal Association office 
(which was kindly lent for the occasion), and the other in the 
Memorial Hall. Mr. Bottomley, representative of the above 
firm attended; and made the exhibition more interesting by his 
explanations, and answered many questions respecting this 
wonderful instrument. Several songs, as well as general conver- 
sation, were transmitted between the two places, and Mr. 
poe te peo = his Tice and ae nota eed to Abe 
enjoyment of the evening by playing several pieces in the Liberal 
_— iation Room, which were distinet y heard in the Memorial 
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the influences of the Sunday school upon their minds and hearts. 
The day schools were now taking up part of the work, and they 
rejoiced at their success. The Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., 
and Rev. James Harwood, B.A., both sent letters of apology for 


their non-attendance through indisposition. Mr. Edwin Winser 
read the paper on ‘‘ The Brighter Side of Sunday-school Work,” 
which Mr. Harwood had kindly sent, and which will be found in 
our Sunday-school column. During the evening an interesting 
programme was gone through, Miss. Salmonson again presiding 


at the piano, the vocal instrumentalists being Mrs Warren, Mrs. 


| Archer, Miss. Leyland, Messrs. Archer, Horner, and Tattersall ; 
} Mr. Wm. Hough also gave a reading. 


There was a good attend- 


ance. At the close a vote of thanks was passed to all who had 


| in any way added to the enjoyment of the evening. 
example of Mr. Forster, he gave up orthodoxy, being, as a | 


—_—_—_—_—_— SS - 
UNITARIANISM IN CAMBRIDGE. 
PRESENTATION TO MR. AND MRS. BURROWS. 


Thursday evening last a social meeting was held, for the pur- 


| pose of making a presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Burrows, in 


recognition of their services to the Cambridge Free Christian 
Church. Tea and coffee having been served, the Rev. A. 
CHALMERS took the chair, and ina short address described the 
self-denying efforts which their two esteemed guests had made 
on behalf of the liberal faith in Cambridge. Mr. Burrows had 
been secretary from the commencement of the movement down 
to his removal to London, and his office had been anything but a 
sinecure. He had also played the harmonium, and had been 
what their Scotch friends called “ ruling elder” as well. As for 
Mrs. Burrows, she had not only been choir leader and choir all 
in one—a difficult posjtion which her remarkable musical gift 
well qualified her to fill—but she had helped the cause in many 
other ways, especially by stimulating the indifferent and encourag- 
ing the depressed. Mr. Chalmers then proceeded to make the 
presentation, remarking that in the selection of gifts it was almost 
a sacred duty to consult the tastes and requirements of the 
recipients, and this had been done in the present instance. Mrs. 
Burrows, like most lovers of music, had good taste in other 
departments of art, and the silver teapot and cream jug which 
they asked her to accept would perhaps gratify her by their 
design and workmanship, and be also a soxvenir of her connec- 
tion with their household of faith. Mr. Burrows was so immersed 
in philanthropic enterprises, religious, social, and political, that 
he had hardly time to study the beautiful, but had to restrict him- 
self to facts and stern realities. In selecting a present for him 
this had been kept strictly in view, and Chamders’ Encyclopedia, 
in ten volumes, had been procured, to save him the trouble, in 
the preparation of his articles and lectures, of resorting to refer- 
ence libraries or the British Musuem. And as it was necessary 
to keep alive his sense of the beautiful also, these volumes were 
bound in such a manner as to be ornamental as well as of daily 
use. This, Mr. Chalmers said, did not quite finish the pleasant 
task assigned to him. Three very young people had been left’ 
behind in London, and these well deserved to be remembered. 
They had been most exemplary in their conduct at home on 
many a Sunday while Mr. Burrows was at the services in Green- 
street. Indeed, though their united ages did not amount to 
more than a dozen years, he (Mr. Chalmers) had found them 
oftener than once engrossed in the study of Unitarian tracts, a 
fact which put the undergraduates toshame. The balance of the 
fund would therefore be put at Mr. Burrows’ disposal, to spend 
on behalf of these juvenile theologians, and though it was not 
large it was enough to make them happy. 

Mr. Burrows, in reply, thanked the meeting on behalf of 
Mrs. Burrows and himself for their generous estimate of his 
services, and for the handsome presentation which had now been 
made by their minister, He then gave an interesting sketch of 
the origin of the Cambridge church, making reference to the 
valuable help rendered to it in its struggle by the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, and describing the praiseworthy exertions of the Rev. 
S. A. Sfeinthal to raise the necessary funds. He was glad to 
see that their church was not only holding its own, but gaining 
new adherents and exercising greatér influence. Nothing sur- 
prised him more than to hear people talk of the Cambridge move- 
ment as a failure. Why, if all the people who had beep con- 
nected with it during the four years of its existence were brought 
together, they would form a far larger congregation than he was 
in the habit of finding in Unitarian chapels. From the circum- 
stances in which they were placed they had to sustain constant 
losses; but students and others carried the fresh Unitarian ideas 
and healthier religious life of their little church far and near, and 
no one could tell where such influence might extend. Consider- 
ing the many difficulties in their way, he could assure those who 
had helped them, financially or otherwise, that there was every 
reason to be satisfied. For this they had chiefly cause to thank 
Mr. Chalmers, who had, during his two years’ ministry, kept 
everything up to a high standard, and had, by his religious influ- 
ence, his fine personal qualities, as well as by his remarkable 
knowledge of the whole range of theological subjects, made 
Unitarianism a power in the town and University. If the 
church proved a failure at last, the blame could certainly not be 
laid on him. His only fear was that they could not retain Mr. 
Chalmers’ services very much longer, for the treasurer was already 
out of pocket, and the former method of supplies might have to 
be adopted if the Unitarian public did not come to their help. 
But in any case work had been done which would help on the 
cause of religious enlightenment and moral elevation in England; 
and spite of all temporary obstacles truth would make its way 
and prosper. 

Mr. CLARKE then addressed the meeting, stating that he 
always had his doubts whether the Unitarian denomination fully 
understood what kind of task it was to build up a free church in 
Cambridge. It needed ability, learning, patience and tact on 
the part of the minister, and they had been fortunate enough to 
secure all those in Mr. Chalmers; but it needed also larger means, 
a better building in a better locality, a religious literature better 
adapted for students, and the active co-operation of the influential 
ministers and laymen of the denomination. He was thankful for 
the help they had received, but he was afraid that if the supporters 
of the movement did not keep up their enthusiasm and liberality 
the church would suffer, It was now doing an excellent work, 
and it was, for example, quite a pleasure to attend the Sunday 
morning conferences, and hear how ably Unitarian theology was 
taught A Mr. Chalmers. He earnestly hoped the church would 
outlive its financial difficulties, which were the only ones it had 
cause to fear. A conversation on ecclesiastical matters followed 
these speeches, after which this very pleasant meeting closed. 
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SELF REVERENCE. 
** Alone, and yet not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
How oft behind dead custom’s narrow walls 
We hide us from ourselves to shut out God ! 
Break from its bonds, my soul, and walk thou free— 
In heaven’s fair sunshine! There behold thyself. 
Let nature’s ocean mirror back thy face. 
** Thyself yet not thyself,” to this be true 
And so thou shalt be true to all besides. 
Wait on its whisp’rings, trust it utterly: 
Let nought usurp ! no book, however good, 
No name, however honoured, no nor yet 
Tender affections yearning over thee. 
These are thy helpers, be not thou their slave. 
Take what they give and thank them heartily 
But wave apart—spirit with spirit shrined ! 
The Parsonage, H. Wess ELtis. 
Great Hucklow, Nov. 1879, 
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A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of ‘that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reweal its beauty and 


its power. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Se eS eee Cae NCR nee 
SIR EDMUND BECKETT AND OBJECTIONS 


TO RELIGION. 
StR Epmunp Beckerr has a short method of disposing 
of scientific and critical objections to religion ;_ but its 
brevity does not, perhaps, impair its effectiveness. He 
made, if not a convincing, at least an entertaining use 
of it at the York Diocesan Conference. Ecclesiastical 
assemblies seem to be still under a spell which we had 
hoped would, ere this, have spent its power—the spell 
described in the words “ The Relations of Science and 
Religion.” Men who want to be doing something 
more than everlastingly discussing, and who court 
other moods of mind than that of controversy—and 
they make up the majority of men—must be weary of 
seeing and hearing words which have been incessantly 
dinned into their ears for the last ten years, and on 
which a period of silence would now be most welcome. 
The York Conference might have distinguished itself 
by omitting the subject from its programme; but 
though it did not rise to this distinction itssubmission to 
an example now of doubtful good may be forgiven 
for the sake of the speech of Sir Epmunp BEcKETT. 
“Tt is refreshing to read the plain and direct utterances 
in which Sir EpmMunp expresses his opinions on the 
subject of science and religion. To orthodox and 
heterdox alike he “speaks right on,” and in his blunt 
way probes to the heart of what he wants to say. To 
those who, poorly equipped, rush forward to fight the 
fight of their faith with men of science Sir EpmunD 
gives a word of sound advice when he says, “* Nobody 
should try to deal with scientific objections who had 
not, he would not say as great a knowledge of the 
subject as Professor TyNDALL or Professor HUXLEY, 
but sufficient knowledge of science to attack bad 
reasoning.” This is sound sense ; and were it followed 
we should be spared a great deal of loose and irrelevant 
and, therefore, unsatisfactory debating. The adage 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” has 
received of late years stronger confirmation from dis- 
cussions on science and religion than from any other 
source, and religion has been subjected to unmerited 
dishonour. Amongst those who have brought it into 
contempt, from the flippancy and irreverence with 
which he writes of subjects on which all men feel 
deeply, and most men tenderly, is Mr. W. H. MALLOcK, 
a young gentleman who brought himself into fame by 
a successful satire, Zhe New Republic, and who has 
since, in various publications, vainly endeavoured to 
equal that prolonged sneer, the principal effect of 
which was to expose in smart epigrams its writer’s 
unrestrained levity and bad taste. Latterly, it has 
clearly appeared that the drift of Mr. MAaLLock’s 
writings is to maintain that all and every form of 
liberal religion is absolutely untenable, and that, in the 
untrustworthiness of religions of free thought, our only 
resource for certitude is in the Pope or the Church of 
Rome, If that is not the purpose of the book, Zs Life 
Worth Living? what is its purpose? Sir Epmunp 
BEcKETT cited it before the York Conference as an 
instance of bad reasoning. “There was a great 
quantity of fine writing in the book. The author 
seemed to demolish the arguments of the Positivists, 
but whether he made out that life was worth living, he 


(Sir E. Becxert) had not the slightest idea. As far 
as he could see the only alternatives left to the reader 
were Popery and infidelity, and, indeed, some people 
had thought that the author was a Papist, but he had 
said, ‘Oh, no, I am not a Papist; rather than that I 
am an unbeliever in “everything.’” Mr. MALLock’s 
declaration is that he is not a member of the Roman 
Church. He has never disclaimed the inevitable 
conclusion from his latest writings that his theological 
position is that of a Romanist ; and the upshot of his 
last work is that, entangled and confused as men’s 
minds are with the theological contradictions of our 
time, life would not,be worth living but for the assurances 
of infallible truth to be found in the Church of Rome 
and nowhere else. When, therefore, Sir EpMuND 
BECKETT charges with bad reasoning a book which 
insinuates rather than advocates that we should go to 


Rome as our only refuge from the inconsistencies of 
multitudinous Protestant faiths and ‘the difficulties of 


science, we not only agree with him, but we go 
farther and charge it with laying religion open to 
triumphant assault by identifying Romanism with 
infallible truth. 

Sir Epmunp is as willing to break a lance with the 
opponents as with the bad reasoners who constitute 
themselves the champions of religion. To those who 
disbelieve Christianity he says: ‘Christianity exists, 
and you have got to account for it. How this happens 
I don’t know; but one of the first lessons that all 
philosophy has to learn is to say, ‘I don’t know.’” 
Sir EpmMunp is here on strong ground ; and it would 
be well if those who are prone to resolve the Gospels 
into wholesale myths and fables, and to reduce the 
story of the life of Christ to the action of the hero- 
making imagination, were more and more challenged 
to reason from effects to causes, and so to explain the 
existence, the development and the multiplication 
amongst all peoples and in all lands of Christian 
churches. Mankind does not owe its emancipation 
from evils of the pre-Christian period—it does not owe 
its noblest inspirations, its most beneficent institutions, 
its most solid and permanent movements for righteous- 
ness to a legend or a delusion. The assumption that 
the unexampled achievements of Christianity are due 
to the influence of the poetic faculty, or to human 


credulity, betrays as extraordinary a capacity for belief 


in the marvellous as can be found among the most 
unquestioning adherents of the most unreasoning 
orthodoxy. Christendom is the argument for Chris- 
tianity ; and Sir EpmMunp Beckerr wisely urges that 
the grand fact of Christendom should be reared against 
the abstract theories of objectors. Sir Epmunp has 
heard it has been said that slavery is not denounced 
by the Bible. He candidly admits it; but the Bible 
has, nevertheless, destroyed slavery. Uttering not a 
single word against slavery, but rather encouraging 
people in slavery to submit to their bonds, it has, 
nevertheless, interfused the humane spirit which has 


destroyed the traffic in human flesh The letter of 


great simplicity of character, and he enjoyed the r 
and esteem of men of all shades 
religious professions. 
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are facts which should receive especial em- 
phasis in reply to those who attribute its birth to 
myth, its spread to physical force, its results to 
fanaticism, and its continuance among us to ignorance 
and simple-mindedness. 


Thomas Slain, LE.D., of Holywood. 


THE Belfast Whig records the death of Thomas Blain, 
LL.D., aged 87 years, whose name for more than half 
a century was intimately associated with intermediate 
education in Belfast and the North of Ireland. He 
was born in County Down—we believe in the parish 
of Dromara—in March, 1792. His father, who was 
an intelligent farmer, seeing that his son had much 
aptitude for learning, sent him to a school kept at 
that time by the Rev. Samuel Edgar, D.D., in the 
neighbourhood of Ballynahinch. In the latter period 
of his attendance at it he acted as assistant to Dr. 
Edgar in the winter season, taking the place of Mr. 
James Thomson while he was pursuing his studies in 
Glasgow College, in which he afterwards became so 
distinguished a professor. Mr. Blain afterwards him- 
self became a student in Glasgow College. On his: 
return from college he was engaged as resident 
classical assistant in the Belfast Academy, of which 
Dr. Bruce was at that time the Principal. Here he 
continued three years, and afterwards he conducted a 
boarding and day school in Donaghadee, and subse- 
quently in Bangor. When declining health made the. 
business in the classical department of the Royal 
Academical Institution too heavy for the late Dr. 
Thomas D. Hincks, Mr. Blain took charge under 
him, and for some years had the chief management. 
After resigning this situation he conducted with much 
success a private school in Belfast for some nine or 
ten years, prior to his appointment as head master of 
the English department of the Royal Academica} 
Institution, It was some years after this appointment 
that he received the honorary degree of LL.D., from - 
his Alma Mater, the University of Glasgow, and 
seldom has the honour been conferred on a more 
deserving student. A man of cultivated taste and 
lover of delles lettres himself, he had the art in a 
wonderful degree of inspiring many of his pupils with 
a similar taste. In his teaching he was painstaking 
and accurate. And we remember having heard one 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners of 1856. 


remark that the pupils in Dr. Blain’s school appeared 
especially to excel in an accurate knowledge of the 
English language. In the summer of 1861 Dr. Blain 
resigned his office of the Institution, but for several 
years afterwards he might be seen for two hours daily | 
in one of the classrooms, surrounded by pupils who 
always welcomed him. On his retirement from public 
life he received a gratifying address and presentation 
from the pupils in attendance at the Royal Academical 
Institution, and a similar mark of esteem from his . 
“old pupils,” scattered over many lands. Dr. Blain 


Through life he was distinguished 


of politics and of ; 
Connected for many years with 
the First Presbyterian Congregation of Belfast, and — 


al 


accepting the principle of non-subscription, his religious: _ 
views were in harmony with those taught by his pee 
and intimate friends, the late Revs. Dr. Bruce and 
William Bruce and the Rey. John Scott Porter s ee 

he was entirely free from sectarian bigotry. He- 
gradually sank, under the weight of ea ne 


the Bible was silent; its spirit spoke, and the slave 
was a free man. Another charge against Christianity 
is that of persecution. Sir EpMunp acknowledges 
that, in a certain sense, persecution has come from 
Christianity, “ but it was not the fault of Christianity 
or of the Bible ; it was because men had disregarded 
it. When did persecution cease? When the Bible’ 
began to have free course in England.” Only where 
Christianity has been established and imposed by civil 
authority has it been associated with and stained by 
persecution. In the proportion in which it has 
been allowed free course persecution has disap- 
peared. The objections urged against it find their 
complete answer in its earliest and latest history ; 
and their justification is found mainly in the corruptions 
and perversions it suffered from in the middle ages— 
corruptions and perversions sufficient to utterly destroy 
any religion that did not contain some eternal truths, 
That Christianity exists—that it is at its best and is 
most operant amongst races of the busiest and most 
practical intellect—that it has uprooted such institu- 
tions as slavery—that it has survived the cruelties and 
persecutions waged in its name and on its behalf— 
and that it has diffused abroad a spirit of humanity 
which has made persecution in the old fornis for ever 
impossible, and which promises to make persecu- | 
tion in any and every form equally impossible, 


and passed away, cheered by the kind and 
attention of his wife. 
0 thse 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS, __ 
VII. er : 


> Rauye 


THE fraternal feeling between different churches, allud, 
to in last week’s Herald, unfortunately does not extend te 
Austria, where the Romish Church has always { 
Protestantism very much as the English Establis 
Church treats Dissent. Indeed there is a remar 
resemblance between the policy carried out by 
churches. Not only has there been the same attempt 
exclusion of Protestants in the one case and Dissent 
the other from the higher education and from 
offices and honours, but there is a striking similarit 
between the way in which the two Churches have de 
with such delicate matters as that of Christian bur 
Even in Vienna, where Catholicism is e: posed to. 
bitter sarcasm of a free-thinking population, it has, 
the Church of England, carried on its » fare, no 
against the living, but g, Ses the dead. Perhay 
readers will pardon the digression, if I treat them 
purposes of comparison, to a specimen of an At 
burial scandal.” Everyone who knows Vien 
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her death, after a short illness, just fifty years ago, there 
was great perplexity in the palace and intense excitement 
amongst the Romish clergy. She had lived and died a 
Protestant, and the Court chaplains were horrified at the 
idea of an Evangelical ceremony being held in the Palace 
Chapel, and the authorities of the Capuchin Monastery 
refused to allow a Protestant corpse to be interred in the 
Imperial vault below their church. In this dilemma the 
Archduke proposed to build a new vault at Weilburg for 
the Princess and himself, but the Emperor settled the 
matter by declaring—“ Where I am to rest there shall my 
dear sister-in-law be buried.” All open obstruction on 


the part of the Romish clergy ceased when they found the | 


Emperor prepared to give orders for the construction of a 
new Imperial camo santo, but every conceivable hindrance 
was privately cast in the way, and nothing was left undone 
to strip the funeral of all pomp and circumstance. It was 
only by the persistence and tact of Superintendent 
Hausknecht, the chief Reformed clergyman in Vienna, that 


placed not in the palace chapel, but in one of the lower 
saloons, and there, in the presence of the court and 
all the Protestant clergy of the city, Hausknecht conducted 
a short service and delivered an impressive address. 
This, by the way, was the first evangelical service con- 
ducted under that palace roof since the time of Maxi- 
milian II., who had a Protestant chaplain, some 300 years 


before; and as a law now exists forbidding members of 


the Hapsburg family to marry Protestants, there is little 
likelihood of the Court of Vienna witnessing a repetition 
of the scene for a considerable time to come. When the 
coffin was removed to thevault, Hausknechtalone, of all the 
Protestant clergy, was allowed to accompany it, and only 
on condition that the prayer usually offered at the grave 
should be said in silence, and that he should wear a cloak 
over his clerical robe. With such maimed rights were the 
cold remains of that loveable princess laid to rest, through 
priestly jealousy and lust of power. “ And if these things 
were done in the green tree, what must have been done in 
the dry?” 

Returning to the description of the Sunday afternoon’s 
dinner, I must compliment our Hungarian friends on the 
variety and appropriateness of thé toasts and speeches on 
the occasion. Having an excellent interpreter beside me, 
I followed with much interest the long line of religious, 
fraternal, and patriotic sentiments which formed the basis 
of the oratory. One stalwart Hungarian from the Great 
Plain garnished a racy speech with appropriate scriptural 
illustrations. He declared himself a recent convert to 
Unitarianism, and said he had made the long journey to 
Kereszttir for the purpose of meeting his new brethren in 
the faith. He had not come for the reason that the sons 
of Jacob went down into Egypt, in order to get food, 
although he had much enjoyed the banquet of which hehad 
just partaken. There was abundance of meat and drink 
on the Great Plain, but in regard to spiritual nourishment it 
was a dry and thirsty land; and he hoped that the fresh 
blossoms and fruit of the Unitarian faith. would soon 
flourish there as they had done so long]amongst the 
mountains of Transylvania. 


In the evening a gathering of a lighter and livelier kind 
took place in the hall of the gymnasium. This has been 
described as a ball, but in consideration of its taking place 
on Sunday, it had better be dignified with the title of a 
soirée dansainte. 
assemblage this was to be, as the word jétékonyczélu in 
the programme conveyed no definite impression to my 
mind. Instead, therefore, of preparing properly for 
meeting the beauty and fashion ofthe Szeklerland, I walked 
down to the river side, and recalled the impressive scenes 
of the day, disturbed only by a few hares and rabbits 
which looked as if they wished information about the 
game laws of England. On returning to the gymnasium 
after nine o'clock, I found that a sudden transformation 
had taken place in my absence. The long table at which 
we had so gravely discussed ecclesiastical affairs had 
vanished, and with it the box containing the official docu- 
ments, which some of us had irreverently styled “the ark 
of the covenant.” The hall had been tastefully decorated, 
the gipsy band installed on a platform at one end, and a 


master of ceremonies held sway where the president of 


the synod had reigned supreme. There was a large 
number of ladies present, and amongst them several whose 
beauty, manners, and dress would have called forth 
favourable criticism in a Parisian or Belgravian drawing- 


And 
retty Baroness, was deeply 
‘ movements of Westetn 
pe, | considered it my duty to remain and enlighten 
on the subject. This lady, like many others in 
ingary, could when occasion required, from one 
as easily and gracefully as she could 
dances on the list. 


I had but a dim idea of what kind of 


judiciously spent. 


what the 
surely as i tonchet Of fant in which ives usually 
each other 
they differ. When it 
asall Christian men do, as the heavenly Father of all men, 
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bearing the mysterious word “ Quadrilles.” It is quite 
possible that the rumour may, after all, be founded on 
fact, but if my colleague be the culprit, it is not for me to 
turn Queen’s evidence. Should investigation be con- 
sidered necessary or desirable the Remonstrant Synod 
can no doubt deal with the case without my help, 
and in a manner worthy of its ominous name. 

On the following morning the Synod went vigorously 
to work at an early hour, and the chief part of the busi- 
ness was got through during the day. As much of this 
was of a routine nature, it need not be described here at 
length. One important item was the Bishop’s report, 


which dealt with the work and position of the Church, | 
and the various movements which had been carried on, or | 


inaugurated during the year. It may be mentioned that 
the 107 congregations are, with a view to closer supervi- 
sion, divided into eight circles, over each of which an 
archdeacon presides. Every church has a school in con- 


|nection with it, taught by a properly qualified school- 
the arrangements were at last concluded. The coffin was | 


master, who in cases of emergency preaches for the 
minister. 
from time to time reported to the Consistory, and the 
reports were laid before the Synod and confirmed. 


The general aspect of church affairs seems favourable 
and hopeful, and many signs can be perceived of the 
widening influences of Unitarian thought. Most of the 
schools are well managed, and the secular and religious 
instruction efficiently given; but in several cases the 
buildings are old and inadequate, and the appliances of a 
primitive kind. The elder scholars are, as a rule, better 
versed in the history and doctrines of their faith than 
those of a far higher social grade amongst English Unita- 
rians, a fact due partly to the habit of systematic religious 
training, and partly to the existence of a few good text- 
books. The support and management of the three 
gymnasia at Klausenburg, Thorda, and Kereszttir occupied 
a large share of the attention of the Synod. As the fees 
in these institutions are extremely low, their maintenance 


is a severe tax on the resources of the Church. Part of 


the income is, I believe, derived from property in the 
neighbourhood of Hermannstadt; and lately Miss Anna 
Richmond, an American lady, has kindly given the Con- 
sistory very liberal help. The money collected a few 
years ago by Mr. Fretwell, chiefly for the completion of 
the building at Kereszttir, has been most carefully and 
And it is worth recording that, as a 
memorial of his praiseworthy exertions, the library of the 
gymnasium has been re-arranged and better housed, and 
a tablet with a suitable inscription placed above the 
entrance to the inner room, which contains the more 
valuable books. If the sum which he raised had been 
far larger it could have been turned to good account, for 
as nearly all the pupils lodge in the gymnasium, the 
accommodation must still be insufficient, at least accord- 
ing to English ideas. At Klausenburg the buildings are 
exceedingly confined, and no better outlet could 
be found for the generosity of our wealthy English 
Unitarians than assisting to add a new wing to the 
gymnasium in that city. The number of pupils and 
students entered at the beginning of the present session 
was: at Klausenburg, 225, with about 20. theological 
students; at Thorda, 169; at Keresztir, 178. Of these 
only 366 are Unitarians, leaving about 200 belonging to 
the Reformed and other churches. From this circum- 


stance the gymnasia not only maintain a high standard of 


education among the Unitarians themselves, but are 
centres of culture and liberalising influences for the dis- 
tricts in which they are situated. It appears that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries several other insti- 
tutions of a similar kind were either founded by the 
Unitarians or had come into their possession, and their 
loss is deeply to be deplored. A, GC: 


THF BIBLE AND CONSCIENCE. 
BY DR. VANCE SMITH. 


THE first of a series of discourses was delivered by Dr. 
Vance Smith, at the Unitarian Chapel, Carmarthen, on 
Sunday evening week, the subject being the “Bible and 
Conscience.” The text was Luke x., 26, “He said unto 
him, What is written in the law? how readest thou?” We 
have in this question, said Dr. Vance Smith, a recognition 
by Christ of the office of Scripture, as Scripture was in 
his own days, and among his own people. This was in 
the form of the Old Testament, for the New Testament, 
we are aware, was not yet in existence—was not yet written. 
We have, in fact, an acknowledgment as he (the preacher) 
said, of the office which the Scripture filled as the educator 
and enlightener of the natural conscience of man. : 
It is evidently very reasonable to say that our conception 
of what the chief office or function or use of the Bible is 
intended to be, or our conception of what these are, ought 
to be founded upon what we see that it actually has been 
in the course of its past history; and its functions and 
services have evidently been religious as distinguished 
from scientific—it did not teach us science—and also 


with 
receiving from it, and not of that in which 
teaches us we should think of God, 


The condition of both churches and schools is | 


that we are to worship Him in spirit and in truth, that we 
are to strive to benefit our fellow-men, and to do to them 
as we would that fhey should do to us; when it shows the 
evil and guilt of sin, and speaks to us of a future heaven 
to which we are invited to look up from the troubles of 
this world, men listen to it and all receive much the same 
substantial lessons, and do not dispute with one another on 
these subjects. They are contented simply to receive its 
lessons, and strive to form their lives in accordance with 
them, and devout men feel grateful to God, who, in this 
book, has given them so much help to enable them to do 
this. In regard to theological doctrines, as he had just 
suggested, we find by no means the same agreement. As 
soon as we come to these we have differences. Is it not 
then, as before, reasonable to say that the true functions 
of the Scriptures are in teaching that which all men 
willingly receive rather than in that which they differ? 
Thus then we learn that the true character in which to 
regard the Scripture is as the educator and enlightener of 
the natural conscience. The Bible does not undertake in 
any way to supersede our consciences, to make them 
unnecessary, so as to render it unimportant to us what the 
conscience might say within us provided we adhere to the 
dictates of the book. It does not put before us a set of 
rules which we are to follow whatever our sense of right 
may suggest, nor does it anywhere give us a creed drawn 
out in set phrase or a set of doctrines for us to profess to 
believe, whether we do so or not. The function of the 
Bible is not of this kind. Rather it appeals to, and strives 
and seeks to awaken and strengthen, that natural sense of 
right and duty and that faith which the Creator has given 
to all his rational creatures. Thus, again, it is clear that 
the Bible leaves each individual mind to adopt in all 
sincerity and faithfulness its own particular forms of 
doctrines—that is, those which commend themselves to 
the mind, not seeking to impose any ready-made creed 
upon us, but simply aiding us in our endeavours to judge 
what is right by the exercise of the faculties of our mind, 
leaving to us the noble freedom, but at the same time, the 
high responsibility, of searching and judging for ourselves; 
and we are told by the Apostle Paul that whatsoeveris not of 
faith isffsin—that is, if we profess what we do not believe, 
it is, in other words, sin. The same conclusion is 
suggested to us by a consideration of the personal life of 
Christ, and of his modes of teaching among his disciples 
and his countrymen. He moved among them not as a 
law-giver, imposing decrees which are simply to be kept 
and obeyed, but rather as a friend and benefactor and 
teacher—he is called “teacher” in the New Testament, 


but this is disguised in our version as “Master,” which 


should always be read as “teacher.” Christ moved 
y 


among them as a teacher, one whose great aim was to win 


the hearts of his hearers by the benevolent deeds he 
performed—to assist their natural sense of duty and 
reverence, and so to lead them to believe his words, not 
merely because it is he that speaks, but because they 
believed them true within their own soul. Arfél thus also 
does Christ still speak to us. It follows, if this view be 
correct, that a character has been attributed to the Bible 
which does not really belong to it. It has been treated as 
though it were designed chiefly to yield us articles and 
propositions to be received and believed without inquiry— 
that is to say, as if it were to be a great imposer of creeds 
to which every man must alike bow his head, and be con- 
tent to say “I believe.” But the book itself nowhere 
claims this character, or professes to exercise this office. It 
is surely only ill-judging readers and churches who have 
thought they could draw up infallible creeds and articles 
from these pages, and who have not only done this for 
themselves individually, personally, but supposed they 
must do the same for others also, and for future genera- 
tions. Sometimes it has been the church that has done 
this, as the Roman Catholic Church, or our own Church 
of England, and the greatness of the assumption and the 
sin of it have been concealed in the idea that it was the 
Church that did it, but when we come to look into the 
matter what is it that is really meant by the Church? 
What is it but the individual persons forming it? This is 
the case with all churches, and no sort of authority or 
power or wisdom has belonged to a church except only 
what has belonged to the persons composing it. We 
could not make an infallible church out of ignorant or 
irreligious persons. So, then, when churches undertake to 
tell us what is a true faith, and say that we must not judge 
for ourselves individually, but only receive what the Church 
teaches, this really means that we must not use our own 
sense and reason in religious matters, but we must accept 
the judgments of other people who have lived before vs 
in darker ages. We must give up our own and accept 
theirs. We must let them explain the Bible, and not 
attempt to do so ourselves. Those who are willing to do 
this are at liberty to do so, but they must not be surprised 
if many others prefer to trust to their own judgment in 
these matters rather than trust to that of others; even if 
the latter might be disguised or sheltered in the claim of 
being exercised by a Church. The Bible then, he said, 
itself nowhere puts before us a formal creed, or says, 
“Believe this form or you shall perish.” Its office is not 
one of that kind at all, but it nevertheless seeks to 
enlighten, to purify, and to elevate the consciences and 
the religious convictions. It sets before us the Almighty 
Creator as our God and Father, and tells us to serve and 
honour Him as true children of his goodness. It tells us 


by many various words and examples that we must be 
faithful to our higher conceptions of our duties to God and 
man, but it nowhere says, “Unless you believe this or that 
particular form of theological doctrines you shall perish 
for ever, and you can be no Christian.” 
were many expressions in the New Testament about faith 
and this he should have to consider on some future evening. 


He knew there 


Let not anyone, however, think that he intended to speak 


against the wisdom or the propriety of each one having a 
definite faith and system of belief. 
tion to do this; but we should each read the Bible for 
ourselves, and form each his own creed for himself. One 
who will do this will certainly be ready to form a definite 
faith on various points of the test importance. He 
will believe in God the Father Aimis 

know His will, and to worship Him, and to serve Him; 


It was not his inten- 


mighty. He will seek to 
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he will look to Him as a being of infinite mercy and good- 
ness, who is willing to pardon our sins and help us to turn 
from evil when we really desire and strive to do so; he 
will believe in Christ as the guide and teacher and Saviour 
of men, and he will seek to give himself up to his guidance 
and the power of his example; he will believe in the life 
hereafter and the judgment to come, and he will believe 
that a life of true uprightness here in this world is the 
best and only means of securing the favour and blessing 
of God in that world that is to come. 
may any of us find ourselves led to believe, we shall see 
also that this is for ourselves—it is our own faith. The 
faith that we have in our own hearts is the only true faith, 
and we have no right to impose our belief upon anyone 
else—it is our own only. 


— > 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORK.* 

BY THE REY. JAS. HARWOOD, B.A. 


Iv always seems to me a difficult matter to discuss with 
much profit before the representatives of schools of vary- 
ing circumstances, wants and resources, special methods 
of Sunday-school work, What is practicable here may be 
impracticable there, and the plans adopted in a school 
which has a good percentage of educated teachers may 
not only discourage but positively lead into a wrong track 
other schools whose teachers are richer in enthusiasm 
than in disciplined training, Our schools ought to avail 
themselves of every variety of offering which is thrown 
into the common ‘treasury, and in order to do this they 
must be allowed freedom to work in the way which suits 
them best towards the one great end. 

Instead, therefore, of introducing for discussion special 
methods of working, I thought it might be better for once 
in a way, even at the risk of seeming to be vague, to dwell 
for a few minutes on the brighter side of the work as a 
whole. And as my object is not to paint an imaginary 
picture, whose beauty would be in the inverse proportion 
of its truthfulness, but to suggest legitimate reasons for 
encouragement by appeals to reality, I shall probably not 
be able to say anything with which you are not already 
familiar. But familiar things are sometimes most easily 
forgotten, and it may, therefore, be a not altogether use- 
less though humble service to recall some of the great 
undoubted advantages which have been conferred, and 
are being conferred through the agency of Sunday schools. 
An institution which can furnish noble results in the past 
has fair claims to faithful devotion in the present. 

No one can tell the amount of good that is done by our 
schools, simply because no one can tell the amount of evil 
which they prevent. I do not happen to have at hand the 
last report of the Manchester District Sunday School 


Association, but from the report of the previous year I 


find that the number of scholars in the schools which are 
comprised in the Association is set down at close upon 
9,000. Now if we suppose that the average length of time 
which} each of these scholars remains at the school is 
fifteen years, we find that nearly 600. per annum go forth 
info the world having received, it is hoped, some sort of 
religious training, and having, at all events, been among 
higherinfluences andassociations than would generally have 
been accessible tothem but foraSundayschool. We maynot 
be able to do these 600 young men and young women all 
the good we desire, but it is well to remember not only 
that we do not lift them as high as we wish, but also that 
we prevent them from sinking as low as often they other- 
wise would. I read the other day of a case in New York 
where “a girl became a hopeless beggar at an early age— 
none to take care of her, none to come between her and 
penury. That girl had two sisters, and she dragged them 
both down with her. Six generations of paupers pro 
ceeded from that stock, and no less than 62 3 beggars, 
vagabonds, and criminals were traced directly to those 
three forsaken, neglected children.” ‘Now, if anyone were 
to convert 623 people of that kind into respectable members 
of society, I suppose he would be considered about one of 
the most successful philanthropists the world has known; 
and yet that is what anyone might have done who had 
got hold of those three girls at the right time and put 
them in the right way. I do not mean to say, of course, 
that the whole 600 who pass out of our schools year by 
year would, apart from the schools, have been morally 
lost, nor that every one is a credit to his school; but I 
may fairly claim that a large proportion of them are; to 
say the least, saved from evil into which they would other- 
wise have fallen. 

One of the most powerful influences in determining the 
character of young people is the nature of the companion- 
ships they form; and the mere fact of belonging to a Sun- 
day school keeps the scholars out of many undesirable 
associations. This is proved by the circumstance that 
when our young people unhappily become connected with 
evil companions they break off their connection with their 
~chool, evidently from an instinctive feeling that the two 
are incompatible. Every school has its sad record of such 
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But whatever we | 


We are often apt to ask, what chance has a teacher who 
only sees his scholars for say a couple of hours in the 


moral losses; but who shall tell how many, trembling on ) 
the brink of ruin, have been rescued by the persuasion of j 
an honoured teacher, by the friendship of some class-mate, | W¢¢k, when for the rest of the time’ they are, a 
or by the traditions of a school which it were a shame to | them, under altogether different influences? But it is not 


always that which is most with us which tells with the 

greatest effect. We have to consider the character of the 

influence as well as the length of time it is directly brought | 
to bear. It does not follow that the mill in which a on 
scholar works 50 hours a-week has twenty-fold the influ- | 
ence with him that his school has in which he may only 
spend three hours a-week. On the contrary, it often. 
happens that the associations and memories of ‘those few 

Sunday hours have a sweetening and refining power over 

the rest of the week, and that teachers who are really and 

personally interested in their scholars may be able to 

counteract evil tendencies which would otherwise have 

free play. Proofof this is found in the eagerness with 

which the return of Sunday is anticipated, and in the dis- 

appointment which is felt where sickness or other cause 

prevents attendance at the school. 

I had intended to speak of the social power of Sunday 
schools, but this has been recently so ably dwelt upon, 
and my time, moreover, is so nearly at an end, that I must 
content myself with simply referring to it. 

I would conclude by reminding the teachers how nearly 
Sunday school, or, indeed, any other kind of work for 
others, is connected with the brighter side of their own 
lives. Preparation for the lessons is often the only 
‘stimulus they have to the study of such matters as are 
appropriately treated of in our schools, and such study is 
sure to be more fruitful in good to themselves, from the 
fact that not only the desire of self-culture, valuable as 
that'is, but also a personal and self-forgetting interest in 
others, led them to it. The best teachers I have known 
are those who have declared that whatever good they may 
have done for others, they have gained a yet greater 
benefit for themselves. 

We all know the discouragements which belong to this 
work, but I hope we shall still continue faithful to it; that 
we shall be ready to avail ourselves of any and every means 
by which the work may be more efficiently done; and 
above all that we shall remember that the spirit of self- 
consecration for which it calls is more important than 
anything else, and gives the true significance to all our 


dishonour! And not infrequently those who have had the 
narrowest escape, and given the greatest anxiety to all 
concerned in their welfare, have afterwards been the 
source of the purest satisfaction, 


Therefore, if nothing more could be said for our schools 
than this—that they saved many young women and men 
from being dragged down, I, for one, should hold them in 
very high esteem. But if they do this, they must do more. 
| In the very nature of things none of us can stand still ; 
and, as has been truly said, the only way of escaping a fall 
is to strive to be ever mounting higher. 


When we come to speak of the positive advantages 
conferred by Sunday schools we are much more apt to be 
discouraged by what they seem to fail to do than to be 
encouraged by what they have actually done. So far as 
the ideal aim inspires greater efforts let us by all means 
cherish its wholesome influence; but too often it gives 
rise to morbid complainings and half-heartedness, and 
then we do well to appeal to the past and to remember 
that the best part of the present is hidden from us. By 
the best part of the present I mean the influence which 
accompanies every self-denying deed. We cannot know 
it; it would waste away so scon as we became conscious 
of it and deliberately aimed at it; but, nevertheless, it is 
the most powerful and valuable element in Sunday school 
life. The only way we have of testing our work as it}pro- 
ceeds is by seeing*how much of the knowledge we have 
communicated is understood and retained. Teachers are 
often discouraged by the small results attained in this 
respect. The lesson given on one Sunday, where is it on 
the following Sunday? The scholars in their innocence 
about it seem to say—“ Let bygones be bygones, and we 
will now begin afresh.” This is, doubtless, very provoking 
to an earnest teacher, but it may be some consolation to | 
remember that more knowledge has been retained than 
can actually be reproduced, and that the scholars may 
have really taken in more than they are able to give forth 
again. But what I would especially urge upon the teachers 
for their encouragement is this, that a good deal more has 
been conveyed than either they or their pupils are aware 


efforts, however various may be the degree of their 
of. Talk to those who have been scholars in former days ‘efficiency. ; 7 rr 
and who still retain an affectionate attachment to their ay 
school, and you will find that although they may not say THE CHRISTIAN VALUE OF BUSINESS ; 
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much about the direct instruction they received they will 
tell you of some teacher who has been more to them than 
any knowledge he could put into them would have been, 
who has determined their course for them at a critical 
moment of their lives, and been a power unto righteous- 
ness to them in their battle with the world. It is no 
uncommon thing for old teachers to meet those who have 
been scholars of theirs twenty years before, and to hear 
from them expressions of gratitude for some word or deed 
of long ago which was little thought of at the time, and 
which has been completely forgotten by them. 

Many men owe all they have in the way of worldly 
advancement to their original connection with a Sunday 
school. ‘This will less often be the case in the future than 
it has been in the past, inasmuch as a certain amount of 
education will very soon be the common property of all 
our people, and will not therefore confer any exceptional 
advantage on those who possess it. But it is not only, or 
even chiefly, as a help to the scholars in the way of getting 
on'that I hold Sunday schools have been of such essential 
service to the community. We are in the habit of applying 
the word “successful” to those that have succeeded in 
improving their social position, in scrambling out of one 
class into the class above. But the number who can do 
this must always be comparatively ‘small, and does uot 
necessarily include those who are most deserving and 
estimable, 

For my own part I confess that while it is» pleasant to 
meet with men who acknowledge their obligations to the 
Sunday school for the means of promotion in life, it is 
infinitely more inspiring to think of those who, without 
any change in their external circumstances, have been 
led, through the encouragement of friendly teachers and 
the association and memories of their school to keep their 
homes decent, if humble, to cherish pure tastes and to feel 
that so long as they can keep the reputation of themselves. 

. and those who belong to them free from stain, they need 
| not trouble very much about so-called worldly advance- 
ment. No one who has visited much in those homes from 
_ which most of our scholars come can have failed to be 
struck and gratified by the honourable pride which is often 
_ taken in maintaining the family character and independ- 
ence, and by the bitter sorrow which is felt when one. any 
member proves unworthy of his home and school. Any 
institution which fosters this state of things, as I believe 
the Sunday school does, looked at from the point of view | 
of the national welfare, is an immense benefactor, and 
when regarded from the moral and religious point of view | 
it must be said to confer incalculable blessings. 
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BY THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD, 
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COMING to those higher things which, added to capacity, 
honesty, and heroism, make not merely the man, but ‘ 
Christian, I still maintain that there is no field of uma 
life which affords better culture than does business life; 
not for mere good nature, but for the finest Christia 
kindness. I know that here, too, the common idea is 
against me. “Business is business,” men say; and they 
fancy that any element of kindness is a mere disturb’ 
element in the pure economics by which business li 
should be regulated. But the common idea is 
Wherever human beings are brought into contact at 
you cannot shut out kindness. If it may not affect 
things done, it must the way of doing them. Kir , 
may not raise wages, it may not add a quarter per ¢ 
to profits; but it makes every transaction a 
more human thing. Besides, it may affect the things 
done. The things done in business are not alone ft ue 
items bought and sold, in which the price is fixed b y 
inexorable laws of supply and demand. Business life 
involves a hundred other things besides mere price. 
involves the exercise of authority and mastership, and, on 
the other hand, of obedience and service. It involves, 
too, the exercise of influence in a hundred conscious ways, 
besides that influence which goes out unawares. T 
exercise that authority firmly, yet not mast by 
overbearingly; to render that service with the le 
which is not servility, and which makes service a live and 
noble thing; to keep the tone of your business talk ane 
ways clean, wholesome, and respectful; to encourage the 
young who are in your employment; to be patient with 
those who have little capacity, but want to do their be 
to give even those who do wrong another chance; to meet _ 
all the provocations of which business hours are ful! or ee 
worries and tangles and mistakes and stu idities, the con- 
tradictions of sinners and the inconsistencies of saints, ‘ 
to meet all these, not with tearing impetuosity or sn 
contempt, but with that “sweet reasonableness” 
Matthew Arnold accounts the most beautiful speci 
Christ—I tell you, if any of you in some S 
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toward large views and sympathies, Why, only think 
how wide and cosmopolitan is the commerce of to-day; it 
has links with the Yarthest east and west ; brings men 
acquainted with the products, ways, and men of other 
lands ; stimulates inquiry. The commercial barometer 
of Chicago is affected by the state of the commercial 
atmosphere in Liverpool and London. Carlyle said once, 
in his quaint way, that an Esquimaux can not quarrel with 
his wife but the price of furs is affected in Paris, There 
is not a substance you can deal in but will lead your mind, 
if you will let it, to a score of subjects touching geography 
and history and science, and this not by sentimental 
affinities, but by substantial interests, Why, a jeweller 
doesn’t know his business who has never looked into what 
Dr. Schliemann has found at Mycenz. When I went 


through the wool-dressing room of a Providence cloth | 


mill, the different wools carried me to a score of countries, 

and the foreman who showed me round could tell me 

something about each country that I never knew before. 

And science, too, is involved! You laugh at Mr. Squeers, 

first bidding the boy “spell botany” and then “ go and 

weed in the garden.” But he was not so far wrong. Why, 
the very balance-wheel of all this intricate mechanism of 
scientific research is in the world’s practical business life. 
Only, let the converse be true also. If your primary 
occupation is only weeding out the garden, spell “ botany” 
as well. Find out something of the higher knowledge of 
your department. This does not involve any extraordinary 
effort, or any affected interest in far-away things. It 
merely involves being where you are in the great business 
world with eye and ear open to all that is connected with 
what you do ; and, you know, without that open mind and 
open heart, a place in a university is poor and barren - 
with it the humblest place in store or office may be rich, 
instructive, and suggestive. 

And so, too, business-life is directly favourable to large 
liberal sympathies and thoughts on the very highest sub- 
jects. Why, asa matter of fact, I believe it is business 
more than any other thing which is so widening the 
churches to-day. A man who has got a. broad, common- 
sense outlook upon earth and men, can’t hold very narrow 
views of heaven, no more than a young mother with her 
little babe at her breast can believe in infant damnation ! 
A dozen upright Unitarians on ’Change are better than a 
hundred lectures against the old creeds; though we have 
to keep pounding at tne creeds all the same, for the sake 
of the parsons who don’t go on ’Change, and who would 
be wholesomer theologians if they did! 

Nor is business-life only useful to religion on this 
negative side, by clearing away nonsense and unreality. 
It is helpful on’the positive side as well. The activities 
ofa wholesome business life, instead of being hurtful to 
the natural righteousness of the heart, are helpful to it—as 
good a field as any in the world for Christianity to grow 
in. Again, I know this is not the common thought. The 
man of business is often thronged with cares, has little 
time for the reading the Bible—and less for the Koran 
and the Vedas, in which some people think we may find 
so much more inspiration nowadays. How shall we find 
time to pray, unless it is with such a hurrying of prayers 
over that he is apt to doubt whether it wouldn't be 
honester to drop it altogether? No wonder he should 
think it hard for him to be religious, and feel as ifit would 

' be easy if he could only give all his time to it, as it is sup- 
the minister can. Still, there is another side to this. 
I tell you that the very handling of these great subjects, as 
the common material of the minister’s life-work, the having 
cee meets teady with the expression of them, not at the 
impulse of his own spirit, but at the call of ‘hers’ need— 
all iy however earnest a minister may be to start with, 
has a dreadful tendency to beget an inner hardness, and 
os of real va Bed ve pia And our very full- 
ness of opportunity for thought on these religious subjects 
and for keen, intense looking into them, is ons of a diff 
culty than a help. Too intense looking is not good for 
the eye of the soul, any more than for the eyes of the body. 
Look very intensely at the most motionless bod , and it 
seems to move; keep on looking intensely, and things will 
pare dizzy that you may doubt if you see anything. 
isthe root of much of the honestest scepticism and 
' agnosticism ofto-day! Men have strained their thought, 
r perpetually to solve the equation of the infinite, 
ll thought has = dizzy, and the more they peer into 
th “cnet fa ess they can see anything there. Now 
the man of business has little of this peculiar difficulty at 
ny rate. Yet he is not so devoid of time for thinking and 
reading, if only he will use his Opportunities. The walk to 
and from bus is a capital time for prayer, if a man 
‘ _to pray; and so is the corner of the railway car- 
“yd foo may sit with the outward eye closed 
aes he eye opened—and much wholesomer to the 
: sight, ep wi Sed to read the newspaper all the time. 
‘ sd 1 t who is often crossing the ocean said 
tome 


Pond day, “The last time I crossed I happened 
Panis ot long time since I had had a good read at 
so I just took the Book of Job and read it 
and, man,” he said, “you would be surprised 
sting I found - _No; pees lite has a 
fc ty and integrity and heroism, but 

ge Christian sympathies, and even 
me religious study need not be 
e the best af it 
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and a very good one, too. 


out for a rise; and I don’t think the Lord sets much store 
on a Christian who is always talking about heaven. 

Friends, I have not time to put a moral to it all, and yet | 
it has one, if what I have been saying is true; and it all 
lies in the direction of appreciating this common business 
life better. I want those who are in the midst of it to feel 
better about it. Don’t give in to that common tone of 
regarding it as an ignoble necessity, which may be done 
anyhow so that you get a living out of it. Especially do 
you, young men, who are entering on it, take in its larger 
aspect as the subtle organisation of life by which 
the world’s rich treasures are made available for 
mankind. Feel that you are entering on a part of God’s 
wide, noble service in the world. Feel that it has its 
“ point of honour,” like every other service, and count the 
man who does a shabby thing in trade like the coward in 
the army or the liar in the pulpit. Then you will find its 
worth. A life so begun will go widening all the way— 
widening toward ever larger, finer interests of earth and 
man; leading on toward private usefulness and trust and 
public service, and opening in its final aspect toward 
every noblest destiny the Lord may have for man, either 
in earth or heaven. 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 

MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—The Rev. William Matthews 
has resigned the pulpit of the Free Christian Church, Colne, and 
will close his ministry there at the close of the year. 

AccRINGTON Districr SuNDAY-scHooL UNION.—The first 
conference of the session 1879-80 of this Union was held at 
Newchurch on 'Saturday last. The Rev, A. Lazenby, in the 
absence of the president, the Rev. Thos. Leyland, occupied the 
chair, and after a few introductory remarks called upon the Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., of Padiham, to read a paper on “ Present 
need of Sunday Schools,” in which, afier giving a short account 
of the origin of Sunday schools, proceeded to show what was the 
natural want of the Sunday schools of the present day, advocated 
in connection with science teaching the giving likewise of moral 
and religious instruction. In the discussion the Revs. Henry 
Hill, Joseph Harrison, A. Lazenby, Messrs. J. Ashworth, J. 
Hitchen, R. Birch, T. Waddington, G. Ashworth, and R. 
Rostron, took part, and a reply from Mr. Street, with a vote of 
thanks for his suggestive paper, brought the meeting to a close, 
there being about 46 persons present. 


BoLTON: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—On Saturday last the 
22nd inst., a social meeting was held to enroll and welcome new 
church members. Tea was served in the schoolroom at § o’clock. 
The Rev. H. V. Mills addressed the meeting on the necessity of 
a more determined effort in the strengthening of the Church, and 
explained the principles for which they were contending. There 
were about 140 persons present. The evening was afterwards 
spent in readings, songs, and games. At the close Mr. Westbury, 
the secretary, announced that 13 new members had been enrolled 
during the evening, and on the day following four other members 
were added to the list, which makes the increase into 17. The 
affairs of this Church are in a more prosperous condition than they 
have been for some time. It has been decided to hold social 
revival meetings of this kind every quarter. 


BurNLEY.—Our friends held their third concert in their 
schoolroom in Trafalgar-street, on Thursday evening, 2oth inst. 
The object of the entertainment was to clear off a small debt 
contracted by the Tonic Solfa class which was held for some time 
in connection with the Sunday school. A large, respectable and 
very appreciative audience assembled and testified their approba- 
tion of the efforts of the various artists by repeated rounds of 
applause. Many of the performers were heartily encored. 
Misses Slinger, Metcalfe, Mrs. J. S. Mackie and Messrs. Duck- 
worth, Aldersley, Holt, Greenwood, and Ainsworth, took part 
in the entertainment. 


CwMBACH.—We have been told the new chapel here is to be 
opened on the 7th proximo? 

Dowtals.—The friends here appear to be taking courage, 
Advertisements are out inviting tenders for the new chapel. 


Dogs LANE, FatLtswortu.—On Saturday last the annual tea 
party in connection with the Band of Hope was held. About 
60 sat down to tea. The evening was spent in singing, games, 
and speeches, the Rev. H. Thomas presiding. The proceedings 
were brought to a close about 9 30 by singing, ‘“Now pray we 
for our country.” The Band of Hope is making progress, and 
the meetings are well attended. 

Hrywoop.—The report of the welcome meeting, which was 
a cordial one held on the r5th inst., came to hand too late for 
this week. 


HINDLEY.—The chapel was re-opened on Sunday 23rd, with 
musical services given by the chapel choir, with sermons preached 
by the Rev. C. C. Coe, of Bolton, and with an address by the 
Rev. A. Rushton, the minister of the chapel. From the address 
it appeared that the minister and m rs of the school, 
contemplate the establishment, at no distant date, of a day school 
with a certificated master and under government inspection. 

Kinc’s LYNN: FREE CuristiAN CHURCH.—The new 
schoolroom received a “‘ warming” on Friday evening last, the 
formal opening being reserved for a later occasion. it is a very 
convenient room, with access to the vestry and chapel, and a 
good side entrance. The friends who assembled were evidently 
proud of their new possession, and a bright p mme inter- 
preted their hopeful thoughts. The Rev. H. -W. Perris had 
come over from Norwich to encourage them, and Mr. Herbert 
Burrows spoke cheerily and gave a capital eros | of Long- 

ed great 


fellow’s ‘‘King Robert of Sicily.” The music re 

credit on the choir. Mr. A, P. Allen, the indefatigable organiser 
of the multifarious work going on here, saw of the travail of his. 
soul, and was almost, satisfied? Dum Spiro Spero is his motto, 


LIVERPOOL : HAMILTON Roap.—On Mon 


day evening there 


was an interesting gathering at the Hamilton Road Church, when 
the scholars of the Sunday school gave the Service of Song, Zhe 
Me , the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. There were 


about roo adults and 


388 
those who had leisure to attend, and also as an attempt to 
counteract the evil influences which surround the young outside. 
Miss. Hogget. presided at the piano, which had been kindly 
lent by Mr. Jos, Ellis for the occasion. It was felt by all that 
such entertainments are calculated to do much good, 


NORTHAMPTON.—Among the list of lecturers for the North- 
ampton Museum, which is under the patronage of several 
noblemen, we find the name of the Rev. E. R. Grant, who is 
next year to discourse on ‘‘The Legends and Folk-lore of 
Northamptonshire,” . 

PADIHAM.—On Monday evening, 24th inst., a lecture was 
delivered in the schoolroom by the Rev C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., 
the subject being, ‘* Flowers, their bidden and unbidden guests,” 
The Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., presided. At the close of the 
lecture, a vote of thanks to Mr. Coe was moved by Mr. M. S. 
Lancaster, seconded by Mr. T. C. Holland, and carried by 
acclamation, A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings, The Ladies’ Working Society has now a member- 
ship of 50, and afternoon and evening meetings are held every 
Tuesday. The Mutual Improvement Society has been revived 
and re-organised and meetings will henceforth be held weekly on 
Thursday evenings. An interesting programme has been arranged 
for December. Rev. C. J. Street has been appointed president, 
Mr, Macmillan Robinson, treasurer, and Mr. Henry C. Jackson, 
secretary. 


SELBY.—The Rev. J. M. Pilkington, on Thursday week, was 
installed as the minister at this place, a report of which we are 
compelled to postpone for a week, 

SWAVESEY, CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—From inquiries made by our 
correspondent it has not been ascertained if the Unitarian Chapel 
in which Mr, John Coulson, blacksmith, officiated many years, 
is still kept open. Mr. Coulson died a few years since. 

SoHAM, CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—It is with some feelings of regret 
we have to notice that the last remains of the Unitarian cause in 
this locality is passing away. The chapel erected in 1810, and 
opened April 3rd and 4th in that year by the Revs, R. Aspland, 
T. Madge, and R. Wright, having been allowed to fall into a 
dilapidated state, has been purchased by a Mr. Horsley, clerk to 
a solicitor in the above town, and it is now being converted into 
cottages, The last resident minister was the Rev. W. Clack, 
who died in May, 1860, 

SyDNEY.—We are glad to hear that the new Unitarian Church 
in Liverpool-street, Hyde Park, was opened for worship on 
Sunday, September 7th. A week before that date a bazaar was 
held in the church, which was very well patronised by the public, 
and netted nearly £200. At the opening service the church was 
crowded. The minister, the Rev. J TL. Smith, took for his 
text Psalm Ixiii., 1-8. In the eveningyhe title of the lecture was 
“What is Unitarianism?” A good many strangers and many 
old friends were present, and every Sunday fresh faces are seen, 
Mr. Smith has given a discourse on ‘“ Channing,” and next 
Sunday he will deliver one on “‘ Theodore Parker.” We regret 
to learn that Mr, Smith’s wife was attacked with typhoid fever in 
April last, and that on her recovery Mr. Smith himself was laid 
up with the same complaint. He is still far from strong. Now 
that he is on his feet again, our friends are hoping that his efforts 
to spread the knowledge of our simple, rational religion, may be 
crowned with success, 

TAvIstocK,—The organ in the Abbey Chapel is undergoing 
re-building and re-voicing, and the pitch altered to equal tempera- 
ment; the work is being executed by Mr. George Fey, organ 
builder, Plymouth. It has two manuals and independent pedal 
organ. 

WHITCHURCH AND KIDDERMINSTER.—The Rev. W. Carey 
Walters having accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation to 
the ministry of the New Meeting House, Kidderminster, has 
resigned his position as minister of the Free Christian Church, 
Whitchurch, With the approval of the present minister and the 
trustees, the congregation of the Whitchurch Church have 
unanimously chosen as Mr. Walters’ successor, Mr. E, Go 


Camidge, of Spring Hill College, Birmingham. The work, at on, 


Whitchurch will therefore be carried on without any break in th 
same free and unsectarian spirit as inthe past. Mr. Walters will 


enter upon his work in Kidderminster, in April of next yéar. 


WIcCKEN, CAMBRIDGESHTRE.—The old Unitarian Chapel 
here, in which the late Rev, R. Aspland preached his first 
sermon, May 27, 1798, is still preserved by Mr. Robt. Aspland, 
grocer, &c., who uses the building as a warehouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. 

Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage they 
wish us to notice, 

The writer of every letter must ap; 
for publication. No letter be more than half a column. 


B.. T.—Write to Jas. Hopgood, Esq., Clapham Common 
Ridlass tutina $0 dodaci har ne dae - . 


his name and address, not necessarily 


ORTHODOX HYMNS. 
To the Editors.—The hymn quoted on first page of last week’s 
Herald may be found in Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 350. 
Popular as this work appears to be, I believe it would be d It 
to pick a dozen good hymns out of the 473 that are in it. There 
appeared in our Welsh ine ¥r Ymofynydd some 25 or 30 
years a0, a series of articles which proved yery interesting and 
instructive, contrasting the theology of the popular hymns with 
the Christianity of the New Testament. Would not something 
similar, taking Hymns Ancient and Modern as a text, prove 
a ee aos I hope some of your learnec 
correspondents may take the hint. tC. 0 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, GEORGE’S ROAD, 
LEVER STREET, CITY ROAD. 

To the Editors,—We shall be greatly obliged if you will allow 
us space to say that we hope we shall not be otten by those 
friends who have for many years taken q s interest in the 

at this season, . 
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SPRING. AND AUTUMN. 
CAROLINE A. SOULE, 


Do you remember the blossoms— 
The blossoms of April and May? 
Do you remember the sowing, 
The sowing of seeds each day? 
Had it-not been for the blossoms, 

~ Had it not been for the seeds, 

Had it not been for labour and care, 

_ And keeping down of the weeds, 
‘Thanksgiving day would have found us 
Without even daily bread, 

To say nothing of pies and of cookies, 

; And apples golden and red. 

2 ~~ So do you not see, little children, 

_ sf you would have Thanksgiving day, 

. : - You must spend a part of the springtime 


ht. In labour as well as in play; 

| Spend a part of the April, 

mH “Spend a part of the May, 

A _ In laying away some treasures 
A > i For the bleak November day. 


For O, the blossoms of April, 

For O, the seeds of May, 

Will yield you a golden harvest, 
_ And bless Thanksgiving day. 


~  WOTES AND EXTRACTS. 
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_ A minister often finds his most critical auditors in 
“his own pew, as was iliustrated when he asked his little 
boy, one Sunday on the way home from church, what 

_ the sermon was about, and the little fellow responded: 
_ “Tt was about half an hour too long.” 


The Glasgow Herald understands that the forth- 

; _ coming volume of Scotch sermons, edited by Professor 
. Knight of St. Andrew’s is likely to be read with avidity 
__ by English ministers and laymen who interest them- 
selves in the important theological problems of the 


Pat | r 


, ia wi ay 
> sii The Newcastle Chronicle reports that at the opening 
" of the new coffee palace at Middlesborough the other 
day, the Vicar of Middlesborough boldly suggested 
< -. that the palace should be open on Sundays. In the 
; ef? e iron town the Free Library Reading-rooms 
are open on Sundays, and in the summer time bands 
cof music play in the park on Sundays. Why should 
be not the coffee palace be open, and why should not 
some of our neighbouring towns follow the example of 
iddlesborough with regard to the library and Sunday 


ical ze x i. at a “temperance welcome” 
n to him, the Rev. David Macrae said that in his 
in P.Church he had wrought from 
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| which might be of special value to medical men; but 


‘mechanical, and not being part of our life, must necessarily be 
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the physician with that of the preacher, afforded an 
example which was to be followed at this present day. 
Professor Flint answered that Christ most certainly 
was in this respect an example, and that he thus taught | 
much that was of value to all men, and not a little 


of course here, as elsewhere, it became them to look 
to the spirit which he manifested, and not merely to 
the outward form of his activity. 


The Rey. Fergus Ferguson, of Queen’s Park U.P. 
Church, Glasgow, was on Tuesday, brought to the bar 
of the Presbytery on a new libel, contained in a dis- 
course on “The Dilemma of Orthodoxy,” and some 
explanations drawn from Mr. Ferguson ina “ private” 
correspondence between him and Dr. Knox. The 
Presbytery dismissed the case on the ground of 
informality. Ata meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the church the announcement caused so much 
annoyance that a very general feeling was expressed 
that they should not submit to be further worried, but 
simply withdraw from the U.P. body if their minister 
is further annoyed by charges of heresy. 

Miss F. P. Cobbe is delivering a course of five 
lectures to ladies at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the 
subject being “ The Duties of Women.” ‘There has 
been a good attendance of about 100, and at the end 
of the lectures a discussion, which has been warmly 
invited, has been kept up by some of the ladies pre- 
sent. In the first lecture Miss Cobbe spoke generally 
of the moral position of women, and commented 
strongly on the evil of the opinion held by many 
people, that there are some virtues belonging especially 
to women, while others, such as truth and courage, 
belong more particularly to men. She said that she 
would divide morals into’ religious morals, social 
morals, and personal miorals. In the second lecture 
she spoke of the home duties of woman as a parent 
and child, and dwelt on the great importance of a 
pleasant and gentle manner in these relationships. 


In defending himself from some criticisms in the 
Spectator, Dr. Abbott remarks, in reference to his 
definition of worship as 4 compound of trust, reverence, 
and love :— 


I would go farther, and say that if children and youths were 
trained from the first, without reference to the miracles, to love, 
trust, and reverence Christ, as the Healer of the souls of men, 
the past Alleviator and future Destroyer of all the miseries and 
sins of humanity, then, instead of shaking off the worship 
of Christ as soon as they come of age, they would find 
that worship a growing and precious instinct in their hearts, 
to be cherished and strengthened as their life matured, till at last 
they would give as their reason for worshipping Him the very 
reason I have alleged—‘‘ because we cannot help it.” But the 
mischief is, that children and youths are at present taught to 
worship Christ not for himself, but for his miracles, or ‘* because 
of thirteen texts;” and this kind of worship being purely 


shaken off as life delelops, or if it remains, it remains as a fetter. 


In connection with the now notorious proceedings 
at St. Alban’s Church, and the disregard shown by 
Mr. Mackonochie to the decree of Lord Penzance, a 
correspondent sends to the Christi@ne World the 
following significant extract from a letter in the pub- 
lished’ correspondence of Charles Dickens, dated 
October 24, 1864 :— 


As to the Church, my friend, I am sick of it. The spectacle 
presented by the indecent squabbles of priests of most denomina- 
tions, and the exemplary unfairness and rancour with which they 
conduct their differences, utterly repel me, And the idea of the 
Protestant establishment, in the face of its own history, seeking 
to trample out discussion and private judgment, is an enormity 
so cool that I wonder the Right Reverends, Very Reverends, 
and all other Reverends who commit it can look in one another’s 
faces without laughing, as the old soothsayers did. How our 
sublime and so-different Christian religion is to be administered 
in the future I cannot pretend to say, but that the Church’s hand 
is at its own throat I am fully convinced. Here more Popery, 
there, more Methodism—as many forms of consignment to eternal 
damnation as there are articles, and all in one for ever quarrellin 
body—the Master of the New Testament put out of sight, an 
the rage and fury almost always turning on the letter of obscure 
parts of the Old Testament, which itself has been the subject of 


accommodation, adaptation, varying interpretation évithout end— 
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educational endowments primarily intended for the 
benefit of the poor. ‘The professor argued that in 
stipulating that every child should be educated the 
law had taken away a certain source of income to 
labouring parents; and he contended that it was not 
just to call upon those who had already made the 
sacrifice of giving up the wages of their children to 
provide the means by which the required instruction 
could be given. There were, the professor said, ample 
funds in this country which ought to be utilised for 
the purposes of education. Taking the public schools 
and the two universities, the educational endowments 
of the country could not be less than £ 4,000,000 a 
year; but the professor declared that almost the whole 
of these were now bestowed upon, people who~ could 
do without them, and who could educate their sons at 
their own cost. It was only the other day, he added, 
that a Dean of the Church, with £3,000 a year, got 
for his son a place on a foundation intended distinctly 
for the children of the poor. In his own college there 
was a scholarship originally intended for a man who 
should not be worth £5, and that scholarship was 
now held by a peer of the realm “who had £10,000 
a year to squander.” 


The results of the election for the London School 
Board are, on the whole, satisfactory to the supporters 
of the Board’s policy. ‘The new members are of 
various educational and economical views. The 
Vestry movement has succeeded in seating only two 
or three of its prominent advocates ; while four or five 
who have given themselves the appellation of Church 
candidates have also succeded in getting places on the 
Board. ‘The majority even of the new candidates who 
have been returned are, however, in harmony with the 
Board’s policy, and one or two of them would greatly 
extend its operations and increase its work. ‘The new 
Board will have nine lady members, all pledged, we 
believe, to hearty continuation in the course which has 
now been approved by the ratepayers in three succes- 
sive elections. Two or three of the new members 
have not defined their position very clearly ; but even 
if they are given to the opposition it will still, consist 
only of a small minority. There are twenty-six mem- 
bers of the old Board and twenty-four new members, 
Of these twenty-four, at least twelve are clearly, in” 
harmony with the existing policy, and its active oro? 
nents are scarcely more than half-a-dozen. ‘The 
election has thus resulted in a still more emphatic 
approval of the policy of previous Boards than even 
the decisive election of 1876. 


“A Beneficiary Minister” writes in the Christian 
World on the pros and cons of organisation among the 
Independents. Amongst other things he says :— 


It is a mere truism for Independents, thatorganisation without 
liberty is not weakness merely, but death. And to not a few men 
the vice of all ecclesiastical corporations is not that they are 
organised, but that they are organised on a specific theological 
basis, and with the distinct object of buttressing certain theo- 
logical views. To my mind the growth of these close theological 
organisations is full of deadly peril to the intellectual freedom of 
Dissenters. Yet the tendency to concentration on narrow bases 
seems irresistible. Every fresh popular secession at once sets up 
machinery of the same kind for its own behoof; hay, takes an 
especial pride in making more “‘pgints” moré stringently binding 


on its members. Within these preserves the liberty to protest is 


resented as treason. Now, in so faras English Dissent takes 
these increasingly narrow theological and ecclesiastical forms, I 
utterly deny that its movements even tend in the direction of a 
arge and genuine intellectual freedom. The ease with which 
some of these stupendous machines can crush the life of any 
Dissenting member is truly appalling. And if the Church of 
England were disestablished to-morrow, who can doubt that the ” 


‘passion for organising on some set of theological assumptions 


would result in the creation of some half-dozen Wesle 
Conferences or Congregational Unions? Is that a desirable 
result? Is it desirable that every 


licensers of opinion might 
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ofthe —that ofblendi a large and full measureofintellectual 
freedoos wilh efilent eoelesiantea organisation. " But I submit 


that shall be a home for true and ; and 
think, is one of difficulties we have 
that policy of trimming upon when we broke 


ving up the idea of an ‘infallible authority” 
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Love Against Law, A Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Thomas Leyland. 
THOsE who have hunted through lists of ordinary stage 
plays for dramas suitable for home and school perform- 
ance, and found in almost every case something objec- 
tionable in plot or in language, will be glad to welcome 
this little comedy, which is entirely unexceptionable in 
these respects. 


lengthened and gradual development. The scenes are 
consequently short, and succeed one another so rapidly 


as perhaps to overtax the scenic resources of some | 


amateur companies. With this slight reservation we 
heartily recommend Love Against Law, which has the 
advantage, sometimes desired by our scholars, of afford- 
ing opportunity for the introduction of a few songs. 
The appearance of this little play from one of the most 
active districts of our Sunday school life, suggests to us 
the question whether there may not exist amongst us 
literary resources capable of satisfying the desire for 
dramas suitable for our schools apart from the ordinary 
stage plays, which are often quite unfitted for our 
special purpose, even when admirable for their original 
object. We shall accordingly gladly welcome further 
panlecatiege of this kind from our present author and 
others, 


Fragments from Reimarus: Consisting of brief critical 
remarks on the object of Jesus and his disciples, 
as seen inthe New Testament. Translated from the 
German of G. E. Lessing. Edited by the Rey. 
Chas Voysey, B.A. London and Edinburgh: 
Williams and Norgate. 1879. 

WHILE we have been reading’ this book we have 

been wondering. We wondered, first, while reading 

the introductory chapter, which contains a sketch 
of the life ofthe author. A learned German professor, 
of critical and caustic humour, for the relief of his own 
mind, apparently, investigated the New Testament 
in the baldest and driest manner of 18th century 

Rationalism, and produced a MS. in which the worst 

charges imagineable are set down against Jesus and his 

personal disciples. It is’ not simply said that they 
were ignorant enthusiasts whose heated inaginations 

‘deluded their senses into accepting impossible fancies 

as facts, but vile and conscious impostors whose craft 

deluded others. John and Jesus acted in ¢oncert for 
the purpose of leading the multitudes ‘into falling into 

a scheme they had previously agreed upon, and the 

better to carry it out John pretended not to know 

Jesus, or Jesus to know -him, though they were well 

acquainted with one another. (p.-14, 15, seq.) 

Reimarus lived to the age of 72, and died without 

publishing his work, though there are evidences 

in ance in the work itself to show that he 
intended doing so (p. 68) if he could have mustered 
, moral courage enough. After his death his family 
“considered it-a pious duty towards the departed 
not to expose his memory to humiliation” (p.. 5). 


\ 


And so, jealous of his reputation, they kept the MS. ’ 


secret from the public for several years, only revealing 
its existence to, chosen friends, until, in° 1774, the 
famous author of Wathan the Vise, who had the 
courage of his convictions, pursuaded them to allow 
him to publish it, on condition that he did so without 
the writer’s name. We “wonder: that the family of 
Reimarus, with ideas such as these, did not destroy the 
MS. ; but it was quite evident, that while they were willing 
to wound they Were afraid to strike. 
of it, the heroes of the New Testament so grossly 
assaulted in these pages had a higher moral courage than 
this, and were willing to run some risks to attain their 
ends, 

Again, after we had got through the book we 
wondered what object the unknown translator and the 
Rey. C. Voyséy, its editor, could have in rendering the 
production into dour language, and giving it to ‘the 
world of the English reading public.- Thomas Paine, the 
old English Deists, and the later Secularists, with Mr. 
Bradlaugh at their head, have over and over again, in 
speech, pamphlet, and book, given everything it con- 
contained to the public. It has nothing in it whatever, 
either in tone, spirit, or matter, which is not familiar 
as household words to those who read this class of 
literature. Then we wondered again whether the trans- 
lator and editor expected that this kind of worn-out 
thing from a learned German professor would receive 
attention, and "produce conviction with people who 
would not trouble themselvés toread similar productions 
from othersources, And againwe wondered howitcould 
be possible that one of such vast and varied knowledge 
could really believe that fhe base and vulgar motives 
of action he attributes to the apostles (see chap. v.) 
could be the real ones that actuated them? tl t 
their career. ‘In direct charges against New Testament 
heroes of downright forgery and imposture, of conscious 
and wilful invention of lies, and perversion of facts 
(see p. 87 specially, and many others) the book 
even further than the attack made by Jeremy Ben 
against the apostle Paul, in his Jesus not Paul,” by 


Our only criticism is that the action | 
and dialogue of the play are both somewhat short | 
and abrupt, and might be improved by rather more | 


To say the least’ 
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Gamaliel Smith. The translator might have spent 
his powers on a better task; and the world would 
have been no worse off if the editor had saved himself 
the labour, “limited to a few modifications of expres- 
sion, which have not altered the sense.” We know of 
no class of readers this book can benefit. The vulgar 
scoffers at all religion—who, we are happy to say, are 
decreasing in number—have plenty of material of the 
like kind already in their hands; the calm, serious 
sceptic knows that such a book will not help him either | 
to more light, or to broader and deeper views ; while 
the judicious religious free-thinker will grieve over the | 
animus of it; and the ordinary orthodox believer—if | 
he can be persuaded to peruse it—will be shocked | 
into intenser faith, and will probably hold it up as a_ 
frightful warning of what giving up his dogmas leads to. | 
In short, so far as the needs of our day are concerned 
the production of the book is a waste of power, and a | 
return to methods long since discarded by all fair | 


| minded opponents of Christianity, even in its grosser 

forms. W. M. 

= ae SN 
FIRESIDE READINGS. 


Mr. W. C. BROCKLEHURST, M.P., ON SCIENCE 
AND SUPERSTITION. 
IN the distributing prizes on Tuesday week to the success- 
ful students in connection with the Useful Knowledge 
Society of Macclesfield, the senior member for that 
borough remarked that it was really toscience and literature 
and art that we, living in this age, had become enabled to 
breath in an atmosphere in which the allusions and de- 
lusions and illusions with which our forefathers used to be 
troubled could no longer exist. Art and science had 
always in their wake the truth. Ignorance had always in 
her wake that which was dependent more especially upon 
illusion and delusion. In order to illustrate this, he might 
tell them that in the village in which he lived there was on 
record a belief that only some 60 or 70 years ago a ghost 
existed in the neighbourhood. The people thoroughly 
believed in it at that time. The ghost, it was said, lived 
in the lane leading from the Orange Tree in Butley, 
towards Bollington, and the people were so convinced from 
the dreadful noises they heard—from the shaking of trees, 
and, as some actually supposed, the shaking of the chains 
—that they used to go three quarters of a mile round to 
get to Bollington, rather than go up the straight road. 
This continued for some time, and to get rid of this 
dreadful affair, the people applied to a clergyman to 
exorcise this ghost. That clergyman was the Rev. Mr. 
Bell, of Alderley, father of the present Mr. Bell. They 
said he was a very good and holy man, and the devil who 
sent this ghost would not like to be tackled by him, and 
the devil would be exorcised by him, and he would free 
the neighbourhood. Whether the people succeeded with 
Mr. Bell they could not tell him, but a nest of young owls 
that had been reared in that tree took flight and left their 
nest, and from that time to*this the ghost had never 
appeared again. That was a pretty good solution of the 
ghost story, but it showed how, up to so late a date, these 
illusions and delusions existed. He was reading the other 
day on the subject a speech made by Dean Stanley a short 
time ago at Preston. The Dean told his audience, speak- 
ing of these wonderful delusions, how that in the reign of 
George II., about 100 years ago, a large number of the 
population of England got it into their heads that rabbits 
were human beings, and so firmly .were they convinced of 
this, that the value of rabbits went down to almost 
nothing. Nobody would have anything to do with them, 
and people when they went out to dinner always eschewed 
the dish upon which rabbits appeared, and this feeling got 
so strong upon the minds of the people that a royal 
commission was asked for, and a royal commission was 
granted, to inquire into this dreadful suspicion that human 
beings and rabbits were identical, and a large portion of 
the population waited in breathless anxiety to know what 
the report of the commission would be. After duly examin- 
ing a variety of witnesses and inquiring into the various 
circumstances attending this dreadful supposition, the 
commission reported that there was not a word of truth in 
it, and that rabbits and human beings were two distinct 
animals, and for the future people might eat rabbits with- 
out supposing they were eating little human babies. He 
could remember when he was a boy—and that was not so 
very long ago, well, it was something over half a century 
—it used to be supposed that there was something called 
a death-watch, and he could remember as a child listening 
night after night to this dreadful ticking, which the people 
said was the harbinger of death. Of course, it was very 


scientific attention fof a naturalist; and so they 
education spreads, all these dark ideas disappear. — 


dreadful for people that were ill in the long watches of the | 
night, and almost enough to persuade them to die at once, | taken 
to-hear the death-watch. Well, it turns out that the death- | 


us take per Korynen we must have 
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Egyptians—they had what were called oracles; these 
were prognostications and prophecies delivered, as it was 
supposed, by the gods, and the means of communication, 
as the priests in those days told the people, of these 
revelations from the gods was that they were passed 
through the sphinxes. It turned out now that there were 
tubes in those sphinxes which exactly corresponded to 
the telephone of the present day, and the people were 
imposed upon by these men. Science had stripped what 
in those days were supposed to be the oracles from 
the gods. 


BEAUTY AND. USE. 


FINGER nails are very good things in their way. Any 
girl knows that. I think boys don’t often use their 
nails to scratch with. 
have seen a boy’s nails in deep mourning—black at 
the edges, like those envelopes we sometimes use. 


I rather fancy, though, that I - 


But I never did see either a girl or even a boy with 


nails as long as Chinese finger nails—an inch, long. 
Oh, that would be nothing! No lady or gentleman in 
China would wear nails only an inch long. ‘Three 
inches would be about decent. Isn’t that shocking ? 
Yes ; but let me tell you that you would never see a 
Chinese’s nails not clean. 

Now I know very well that it cannot be quite easy 
for every one to keep finger nails just as long (or short) 
and white, and clean, and beautiful, as a Chinese’s, 

I knew of a little girl who had to go to school, and 
she took her hair and her nails with her just as they 
happened to grow. One day her teacher said to her— 


“Maggie, my dear, you might sort out your hair a wee 
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bit, will you? and see, dear, wash your face, and cut 
your nails, and come sweet and nice to school the 
morrow.” 
“Yes, mem.” 
Next morning Maggie did come with a di 
head, and a different face, and different hands. 
Said the teacher—“ There now, ie, 
look sweet to be sure. Such'a difference. Is 
you P” 
‘Yes, mem.” oa 
“But, Maggie, what’s this? you hayen’t cut 
thumb nail at all. See, it spoils your right hand, 
your nine nails cut and clean, and this not. | 
it, Maggie ?” : 
Said Maggie—“ Oh, weel, mem, I can’t spare 
nail. Ye see, mother boils the praties in the 
and I need that nail to peel my praties.” ‘J. J. 


PULPIT MEDITATIONS, — 

(Compiled by the Rev. P. Dean, from St. 

THE trust on which hypocrites rely is as a 

web, in that all the pains and labours they — 

acquire glory, the wind of mortality blows ¢ 

shreds, For as they never seek the things of ete; 

they loose together with time all temporal good. 

The spider’s web is woven with pains, but it is 

by a sudden blast. So are blown away the lab« 
but false works of the hypocrite. a: 


The normal manifestations of nature, which 
of marvels deeper than we can investigate, h 
come cheap from custom in the eyes of men. — 
comes to pass that a dead man raised to li 
cause all men to spring up in astonishment. — 
hour one that had no being is born, and 1 
wonders, though it is plain to all, without douk 
it is a greater thing for that to be created wh 
without being, than for that which had bein 
restored. = 

Life is a smile that flutters on our lips, a_ 
an appearance, a dew-drop, a breath, a dr 
torrent which flows away. Yet this very ir 
of human things, thanks to the blessed wi: 
God, is in the perfection of His decrees, for 
are compelled to seek after solid and unchan 
good. ‘The present time is but the infancy of Ii 
maturity, its perfection is not in this per Ther 
one life—to live so as to be fitted for the life abo 
There is one death—sin ; for it is this which prev 
true life. |) 

Let us live this higher life here without ev 
ing of the rewards promised to us for it in a 
life; without fearing anything but estrangeme 
God ; without desiring anything but the 
knowing Him, and being united to Him ii 

‘Temptations do not defile a man except thi 
own slackness and want of@diligence in tur 
from them. ‘ Sige 

When we are bereaved of the choicest. 


erent 


~~ 
tie 


. 
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yo 
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offices.of charity, though the. other be used towards 
God in all offices of piety. 


(From St, Basil.) 

When thou degradest thyself by low affections, thou 
puttest thyself on a level, in thy inclinations, with 
irrational beasts; thy soul assumes their likeness. 
Thou art called to nobler destinies; seek, then, the 
Most High, elevate thy thoughts to heaven. 

_ Pray without ceasing ; not in mere words, but in so 
living, united to God, in your affections and thoughts, 
that your life shall be one long and continual prayer. 

It is with piety as with the mysterious ladder that 


but that it would not do for the toiling, working, and 
tempted millions, But the establishment of this church, 
its present condition, and the present condition of 
Unitarianism throughout East Lancashire, is an answer to 


that statement, and shows that the people can appreciate | out of a hole as in East Lancashire. 


the simplicity and the practical godliness of the Unitarian 
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OO 
Bennett would find among the ministers of this district a 
heartiness and kindness that he would appreciate. He 
did not know any place where ministers were so ready to 
put themselves to an amount of trouble to help a brother 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. WM. MITCHELL, who had known Mr. Bennett 


a 


creed. Now you have been, I think, without a stated | in former years, spoke of his earnestness and zeal as a 


minister for some twelve months. There are some hard- 


worker, and remarked that Mrs. Bennett was a woman 


headed men in connection with the management of this | who did a great amount of good in her own sphere. 


institution, men who have seen a good deal of the hard- 


The Rev. C. C. Cok, of Bolton, in welcoming Mr. 


ships of life, and they have’ been content to wait a little | Bennett on behalf of the East Lancashire Mission, trusted 


j time for a minister, perhaps on economical grounds. | that he would receive as much kindness as he ( 


| Well, you must not let that tree grow amongst you, for no 
sordid man can be a true Christian. (Hear, hear.) You 


Mr. Coe) 
received from his congregation. 
Mr. THOs. HOLT, of Bury, welcomed the new minister 


was exhibited to the patriarch Jacob, the foot of which | have roused yourself to the duty of calling amongst you | on behalf of the Sunday School Union of that district. 


rested on the earth, but the summit reached the skies. 
{tis only by degrees that we can ascend, but it is by 
degrees that we can finally arrive at the highest eleva- 
tion of which our nature is capable, 


(From St. Ephraim.) 

He who fears God finds himself elevated above the 
the terrors and menaces of this world. They are for 
him only vain phantoms, which he despises and speedily 
disperses. 

Bitter in their bud, fruits gain sweetness as they 
advance to their maturity. So it is with the exercises 
of penitence—they begin by being bitter, but they end 
by growing sweet. 

Let us never forget that the day will come when all 
our virtues will be tried as by fire, and that this fire 
humility alone will be able to withstand. When thou 
«anst bear grievous things against thy will, yet willingly, 
know that thou hast made proficiency in humility. 

Think of good that you may avoid thinking of evil. 
The mimd of man cannot for one moment remain in 
a state of inactivity. 


HEYWOOD: UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
WELCOME TO THE REV. W. BENNETT. 


ON Saturday, November 15th, a tea meeting was held in 
connection with the church worshipping in Britain Hill 
Chapel, to recognise the settlement of the Rev. W. Bennett 
(late pastor of the Unitarian Church, at Paisley,) as 
minister, in succession to the Rev. John Fox. There was 
a very good attendance at tea, and afterwards a capital 
_ meeting was held, over which Mr. John Grundy, of 
Summerseat, presided, and he was supported among others 
by the Rev. R. Storry, Newchurch, who was the only local 
minister present, but the Rey. W. O. Lilley had called to give 
a hearty welcome to Mr. Bennett, and to say that a previous 
engagement would prevent him from taking a part in the 
proceedings. He would, however, be glad to co-operate 
with Mr. Bennett in all good work in which he might be 
oar, There were also present the Revs. T. Carter 
and T. R. Elliott (Rochdale,) William Mitchell (Man- 
chester), C. C. Coe and J. Bevan (Bolton), E. Turland 
; ee yD Walmsley (Bury), J. G. Slater (Middleton), 
___ Messrs. R. T. Heape (Rochdale), James Hill (Castleton), 
_ Thomas Holt (Bury), Thomas Isherwood, &c. The 
Unitarian band, previous to the meeting, played a nice 
selection of music. . 
The CHAIRMAN, who met with a very hearty reception 
on rising to address the meeting, said: My dear friends, I 
remember some years ago coming to Heywood to attend 
one of your Unitarian tea parties and the meeting which 
followed it, and as I drove along to that meeting I thought 
how is it that Unitarians, who are often bred in ranks of 
r -classes, never remain poor? When I look at 
peng penn which assembles in my own dear church 
at Bury, I cannot see any marks of penury upon the 
pesplas and when I see you assembled here to-night, even 
times of commercial distress, I see no signs of 
among you, and yet I know you have not been 
; erceacrt the wealthy, nor are you ranked amongst 
the opulent of the earth, but by providence, and industry, 
sobriety, and frugality, principles which are taught 
. > Unitarian pulpit,and principles whicharetaught 
by the best examples of our Unitarian clerics and lay- 
n, you seem to thrive and to prosper. Well, I am once 
amongst you, and it reminds me that I am getting 
Id in years, though | shrink still from calling myself an 
old man. I remember some twenty-two years ago pre- 
g at the first meeting to promote the establishment of 
Uni | Christianity in this town of Heywood. We met 
_ inavery humble room. I think it was some old temper- 
ance hali, where we a very small attendance, and it is 
owing to the East Lancashire Mission that that meeting 
followed by others, and has resulted in the building 
rmation of a church, and the establishment of 


d institutions that ought always to cluster round a 
« sh, and we are to-night welcomed by your 

- Unitarian band. I am especially pleased to be 
cause I will venture to sa t you have 
icipations that I had when first I came 
promote the cause of Unitarian 
n from a mission station into 


ee 
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another minister for the purpose of discharging pulpit 

duties, and also all those multifarious duties which must | 
ever belong to the Christian minister. It is a source of 
the greatest satisfaction to me to learn that his call from you 
has been unanimous, that you have had no difficulties or 
disputes or contention, but that he has been called 
unanimously by the free will of the people whom he comes 
amongst. And what are his credentials? Not ordained 
by the imposition of human hands he comes amongst you 
because he feels that he has a call to this office of a 
Christian minister, and he knows that just in the propor- 
tion as his spirit accords with what we understand to be 
the inspiration of God’s spirit as accorded to a minister of 
our Father, and a worthy brother of.our Lord Jesus Christ, 
will he be successful. He comes to a congregation who 
in the past have known how to appreciate and support a 
faithful minister. From all I hear I am quite certain he 
intends to devote himself heart and soul to the service of 
God and of Christ, and you, I trust, will treat him gener- 
ously and kindly, and not by word or conduct, either 
collectively or individually, make his domestic hearth sad, 
because, believe’ me, a great deal depends upon the con- 
duct of a Christian people towards their minister, whether 
he is to be successful or not. He can’t work and be 
successful amongst you unless you are frank, open, 
sincere, affectionate, and loyal to him; and I for one 
shall commit him to your care in the belief that you 
will be all which faithfnl men should be to a minister in 
relation to Christ’s gospel. I have been interested in 
the success of this church. I know that you worship 
the God of your fathers with St. Paul, after a manner 
which men call heresy, but all religious truth has grown 
from the time of Christ out of heresy, and our Unitarian 
heresy is very good to us. We think it a good practical 
religion of life and hope; we know it brightens the hope 
of immortal life; we feel it is in accordance with the best 
views we can form of God and his providence; and that 
it is the best interpretation of the Christian scriptures. I 
shall conclude these few observations by offering up a 
prayer that you, people and minister, may be blessed with 
every blessing which the Almighty can vouchsafe to his 
children. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. CHADWICK, thesenior member ofthe congregation, 
welcomed Mr. Bennett on behalf of the church with which 
he was in future to be identified. He believed they would 
be able to work happily together. He thought that much 
of the success of a minister depended upon the congrega- 
tion which welcomed him among them. He welcomed 
Mr. Bennett with all the good wishes which it was possible 
for a man to obtain. 

Mr. SUTCLIFFE FIRTH, another member of the church, 
also offered to Mr. Bennett a hearty welcome on behalf of 
the Sunday school. Their acquaintance was as yet brief, 
but he hoped it would ripen into a strong friendship that 
would do both sides good. Whatever good Mr. Bennett 
might desire to do he would not be so successful unless 
they all helped him, and that could not be by attending 
that place once in a month, when they might be in their 
places every Sunday. 

The Rev. THOos. CARTER, Rochdale, welcomed Mr. 
Bennett on behalf of the ministers of the district. He 
might just express his pleasure that the congregation 
had passed from a somewhat lengthened widowhood, 
and again entered into the bonds of holy matrimony. 
(Laughter.) Their zeal, he was glad to say, had kept 
them well together, and they had a flourishing Sunday 
school. He gave Mr. Bennett a very cordial welcome, 
and trusted that the connection he had formed with the 
congregation would be long, happy, and successful ; and 
that his ministerial labours would be abundantly blessed 
by God the Father. (Applause.) 

The Rev, R. SroRRy, New Church, in the course of a 
short speech of a congratulatory character, said he could 
not speak on behalf of the ministers of this, district, but 
he would say he had lived here a long time afd it had 
been his good fortune to be on friendly terms with all, or 
nearly all the ministers in the town, and he could assure 
Mr. Bennett that he would find there were good honest 
men in the pulpits of Heywood. He could not, however, 
speak for them all, but he could assure him that they 
would engage with him in any good work in which they 
could cordially work together, and that was the course 
he himself would take. They would find that there were 
many questions on which he and Mr, Bennett would not 
be able to agree, but at the same time there were many 
moral and social works in which they would be able to 
co-operate. He thought the ground on which men would 
be able to unite would not be found in either the intellec- 
tual or ho igre faculties, but it would be found in the 
realities of the will and in the feelings of our re, 
Therefore where men were found to be sincere inetheir 
desire to promote the good of their fellow men, then upon 
those grounds it was possible for men of different religious 
convictions to unite in'a good work. He gave to Mr. 
Bennett a hearty welcome to the town, and he bea be 

eady to co-operate with him in any good work in which 
he might engage. r mut AIS. 
~The Rev 
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In that Union there were 126 teachers, and 1,023 scholars. 

The Rev. E. TURLAND, of Ainsworth, then made a few 
remarks, after which 

Mr. BENNETT rose to address the meeting, and was 
received with hearty applause. He said he thought they 
would be‘able to understand his feelings on that occasion, 
and he could assure them that he was perfectly over- 
powered by the kindness of the reception that they had 
given him. He felt that he should be at one with the 
gentlemen who had spoken in regard to the Unitarian 
cause in that district. First, in regard to the church, he 
would return thanks to it, through its representative, Mr. 
Chadwick, for the cordial welcome extended to him. His 
idea of a church was that it was an institution designed 
for the promotion of the glory of the Almighty, through 
the well-being of man, His creature, and he would endea- 
vour to give effect to those views. Two things the world 
specially required—a rational and reasonable theology, 
and, as an outcome of that, a practical religion of human 
helpfulness, His object would be to expound to the 
people who worshipped there the principles of a practical 
religion, and to remove from amongst them every vestige 
of superstition. He would not devote his attention to the 
culture of their intellects more than to the culture of their 
hearts; and he asked them again to accept his thanks for 
the warmth and the exceeding cordiality of the welcome 
which they had accorded to him. As to the Sunday 
school, while he trusted they would not expect from him 
all the great things which had been said of him by his 
friend, Mr. Mitchell, he did really take a deep interest in 
the instruction of the young, in which work a great por- 
tion of his life had been spent. Those who were engaged 
in the work of the Sunday school had his warmest 
sympathy. He regarded the Sunday school as the church 
in miniature. or rather the church in a process of growth 
and development. The elements of its growth were 
wisdom and knowledge. It was head wisdom, and even 
more—heart wisdom. He believed in the Sunday school 
as a supporter and elevator of the church; and it ought to 
be the aim of Sunday school teachers to raise up a better 
and higher church than the past had been. In regard to 
the gentlemen engaged in the ministry in this district, he 
thought the only enemies they had to fight were wicked- 
ness and ignorance; and it was for all good men to go 
shoulder to shoulder against these common enemies of 
mankind. In working with the other ministers of the | 
town for the good of humanity, he should have no sort of 
religious denominationalism. In such work he should 
throw Unitarianism and every other sectarian “ism” 
aside. But he should never forget his Unitarianism for 
all that, but should blaze away at his own gun on*t 
proper occasions, although that gun would be kept ut of — 
sight when he was trying to work with ministers of other’ > 
denominations. (Cheers.) He then returned thanks to 


the representatives of the various bodies who had acéor 


him such a hearty welcome, and gave a brief sketch of hi 
views on matters theological, j 

Addresses were also delivered by the Revs. T. R. Elliott 
and J. G. Slater, and Messrs. R. T. Heape, T. Isherwood, 
and James Hill. + 

The usual votes of thanks brought a pleasant and most 
interesting meeting to a close. 


Speaking of the above nieetifig, the Heywood Advertiser 
says :—“It is not often that a minister makes his advent 
ima town under more favourable circumstances than those 
whith attended the arrival of the Rev. Ve. Bennett from 
his northern home to be pastor of the church worshipping 
at Britain Hill, The chairman of the meeting, which we 
report elsewhere, would connect the easy circumstances 
of his co-religionists with the creed which they profess 
and the principles which they hear inculcated from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. We believe there is a great amount of truth 
in the remark; and if our readers would only cast their 
eyes.over the fourteen years during which» the sect has 
had a name in the town, they willfind what Mr. Grundy 
Stated to be capable of verification. Unitarians are not 
given to much building castles in the air, and being mostly 
strict utilitarians, they only adopt certain courses in life 
both religious and social, because of the use such action is 
likely to be to them and their fellow-creatures. Joining a 
Unitarian church generally ends in sharpening one’s 
intellect, and sharp people are those who usually get on 
in the world, using the word in its best sense. Con- 
sequently, no doubt in a measure as the result of their 
training, these few people have been enabled to build a 
a _E provide Sunday schools, to pay a settled minister, 

ve all the seats free. Mr. Bennett may well be 
proud of sucha church. It is gratifying to see that the 
Rev..R. Storry and the Rev. W. O. Lilley are extending 
the right-hand of fellowship’to Mr. Bennett. Things 
appear to be moving on a little.” 


If find sight Fvvee =) Ae once Mr. Aronsberg, 

. the S| '. 

Tale ‘The Bye its Soustibcsloneehstand tees 
-—12, 


Victoria-street, and*103, Market 
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FOR CHRISTMAS, 


” 


HYMN 


Tune: “ Christians Awake, 


CHRISTIANS rejoice, pour forth in grateful lays 
To Heaven’s High Majesty your hearts in praise! 
Come let us join the heavenly hosts above 

In songs of sweetest gratitude and love— 

The Prophet of all time is born to-day, 

To teach the Truth, and show the heavenly way! 


The powers of man divine he comes to prove 
By his own life of goodness and of love— 

To show the world, by how the earth he trod, 
The path of duty is the way to God— 

To show that man to woe by sin is driven, 
While joy eternal to the good is given! 


Divinest Teacher of the whole wide earth, 

O we rejoice that Jesus had his birth! 

That by his holy life and duty done, 

He proved himself God’s best and truest Son! 
That he pourtrayed the Father’s love to men, 
Who takes returning sinners home again! 


We will, then, join the heavenly hosts above 

In songs ‘of sweetest gratitude and love! 

In pealing anthems, then we will rejoice, 

And gladly sing with combined heart and voice— 
Glory to God on high, good will to men! 

Jesus the Good is born, and God shall reign! 


WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


The ¢ @nitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, ts to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
its power. 


Witi1am Evvery CHANNING. 


“MODERN REVIEW.” 


We have received the prospectus of the new magazine 
which we mentioned in our “Notes” last week. On 
January rst, 1880, will be published the first number 
of the Modern Review, a quarterly magazine, edited 
by Richard Acland Armstrong, B.A. ‘The interest of 
the first number is guaranteed by the names of the 
contributors and their subjects, wherein we see that 
variety which is absolutely necessary in a review which 
appeals as this one does to various classes of readers. 
Ifthe Liberal religious thinkers of this country were 
sufficiently numerous to support four or five separate 
magazines, cach might safely take a distinct depart- 
ment and €onfine itself to that.» We might have a 
review for biblical scholars, another for the more 
popular.treatment. of biblical questions, another for 
devotional purposes, another for the discussion of 


THE 


sseientific questions from the religious standpoint, 
gprcther for history and biography, and each reader 


4 


might choose his own. But probably it is an advant- 
age after all in many ways to be obliged to include all 
these things under one cover quarter by quarter. The 
Modern Review, “will comprise articles historical, 
biographical, critical, philosophical, scientific, and 
purely religious.” ‘The first number will contain an 
introductory article on “The Story of Nineteenth 
Century Reviewing,” by the Editor; “The Force behind 
Nature,” by Dr. Carpenter; “The Homes of the 
Stanleys and Taits,” by Rev. CHARLES SHAKESPEARE; 
a Memoir of the late P. C. S. Desprez, by Rev. 
Joun Owen; three articles of a more distinctly 
religious character, by Rev. ALLANSON Picton, Rev. 
J. Woop, of Leicester, and Miss Copse. There will 
also be an article on “The Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment,” by Rev. PaitipH. WicksTeep, and one on 
Romans ix., 5, by Dr. Vance Smitu. | The latter is, 
we believe, a continuation of a discussion of this 
important verse. which was begun inthe £xosfor, 
but which the editor declines to allow to be continued 
there any further. It is to be hoped that the AZodern 
Review may afford opportunity for the scholarly dis- 
cussion of many difficult or disputed passages of 
Scripture, and possibly in so doing help to prepare the 
way in England for a commentary which shall be at 
the same time reverent and f€arless. Mr, Ruys Davips 
will contribute an article op “The Early Buddhist 
Beliefs concerning God,” which is sure to be another 
valuable contribution to the study of Comparative 
‘Theology. Rev. C. Harcrove’s article on “St. 
Thomas Aquinas” promises to interest all those who 


delight in biography or in the study of she phases of 


Christianity. 

We have not yet enumerated all the scdied of this 
first number, but we have said enough to show our 
readers the character of the new Review. As to the} 


~ 


quality, we must judge when it appears ; but the names 
we have given are a guarantee of good scholarly work 
and interesting style. The Review will appeal to a 
wide and varied circle of readers, each of whom may 
find something to suit his taste or requirements. 

The only doubt that could arise in our mind is, 
whether another review is needed at all. Do not the 
Contemporary, the Lortnightly, and the Vineteenth 
Century supply all that is wanted? - In answer to this 
doubt of ours, we cannot do better than quote the 


| words of the prospectus :— 

It isa mark of the growing strength of free inquiry that the 
ablest reviews of the day give space impartially to champions of 
ancient creeds and exponents of the positive philosophy. 

Close observation, however, reveals the fact that types of 
orthodoxy, more or less pledged to tradition, and types of 
agnosticism, more or less distinctly atheistic, divide the chief 
hospitality of these reviews between them; while types of religious 
belief spiritual, yet reasonable, fail of adequate expression. It 
ensues that religion and science, faith and reason, tend to be 
popularly regarded as contradictories ; nor will it be disputed 
that the opinion is rapidly spreading that such is their relation. 

If, then, there are men who, amid many diversities of thought 
and habit, yet agree in fervent loyalty to the principles of free 
inquiry, in fearless welcome to the teachings of modern science, 
and in deep conviction that the sanctities of faith and hope must 
be permanently characteristic of sound manhood, these constitute 
a third party in the intellectual world with peculiar claims to 
share the public heed. To afford competent writers within this 
circle their due influence, whatever that,may be, ‘in the formation 
of the national thought and sentiment, is the purpose of the 
Modern Review. 

We feel little doubt that the Rezéew will fulfil its 
promise, and will be a valuable contribution to the 


free religious thought of the age. 


A MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


From America we receive accounts of what must have 
been a delightful series of meetings in connection with 
a biennial conference known as the Ministers’ Institute. 
The Christian Register presents its readers with a sup- 
plement for the occasion, and devotes in all twenty 
of its long newspaper columns to full abstracts of the 
papers read. ‘he Institute held its first meeting 
two years ago at Springfield, Massachusets... This year 
the gathering was at Providence, Rhode Island, and 
was opened on the evening of Monday, October 2oth, 
by a sermon by the Rev. L. R. CALTHROP, of Syracuse, 
New York, on “Diversity of Gifts Consistent with 
Union in Christ.” Of the meetings which occupied 
the following days, Tuesday “to Friday, the Register 
says, “No report can show the intentness with which 
the whole body of students bent to the work of hear- 
ing and thinking ; much less can be put into words the 
delicious sense of perfect liberty which belongs to this 
united, animated, and loving search for truth.” We 


the old college life. The day, began with devotional 
services, after which two lectures, as we venture to call 
them, were delivered on subjects bearing some relation 
to each other. In the afternoon the meeting became 
a debating club, and though no one who came was 
excluded, assumed more ofa private character, it being 
agreed that no reports should be taken. As to the 
aims of the committee in arranging the programme, 
Dr. Bettows explained that they had sought to bring 
before the Institute the strongest and wisest teachers, 
regardless of denominational limits, and if they had 
failed to secure any orthodox essayist, it had not been 
through inhospitality of invitation. There was a round 
of applause when Dr. BeELLows remarked that this 
policy of welcoming instruction from all quarters was 
abundantly justified by the result,—a reference to. the 
great interest created by the essays of Mr. Ansor, the 
editor of the Zdex, and of a learned Jewish rabbi, Dr. 
Gustave GOTTHEIL, of whose presence at the meet- 
ing, and his rich contribution to its studies, many 
friends in England will be rejoiced to hear. 


Modern Philosophy upon Liberalism,” by Dr. CHARLES 
Carrow. Everett, and “The Influence of Philosophy 
upon Christianity,” by Francis E. Assorr. On 
Wednesday, Dr. Gorruett read his essay on “ Mono- 
theism and the Jews,” and was followed by the Rev. 
Joun W. Cuapwick on “ The Idea of God.” 


Dr. Gorrneit’s large and free treatment of the development | 
ced Juda whee giles airings 51g m, 


can but imagine it as a week’s return to something of 


The Tuesday’s topics were “The Influence of 


foul 
reference to these two papers the Register says:-— 
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the elder Scriptures, and indicated clearly both the common 
ground and the divergencies of Jew and Christian. Passing up 
the historic stairway of thought thus skilfully constructed, the 
minds of the brethren were the better prepared to confront the 
higher problem of Mr. CHADWICK’s bold and reverent essay on 
the historic evolution of the idea of God, a theme treated from 
the positive and constructive side, in the double light of learning 
and insight, with a view to eliminate only the unreal and un- 
worthy elements, that worship may be offered in spirit and in 
truth. There still remains a work to be done, not, indeed, by 
exhibiting the God idea as bodied forth in any phantom of 
tradition (like that bust of PLATo which Mr? CHADWICK says has- 
been mistaken for the image of Jesus), but by drawing for all 
men’s loving trust the Christian conception of the FATHER in 
sharp contrast with ‘‘ the calm scorn of unpitying skies.” 

Thursday was occupied with the consideration of 
the Fourth Gospel: “Its Authorship and Historic 
Value” being treated by Professor Ezra Apport, 
“'The Gospel and its Sources” by the Rev. FRANCIS 
TirFANny. _ In the former essay Dr. Apnorr discussed 
at length the arguments of the author of Supernatural 
Religion and other writers, especially in their treat-- 
ment of the quotations of Justin Martyr, and referred 
to “the singularly fair and careful articles” of Professor 
DrRumMMOoND on Justin Martyr and the Fourth — 
Gospel, in the Zheological Review. We should like 
our readers to see the abstract of Mr. T1rFaNny’s paper, — 
which the Register does not too highly estimate as a 
“superb setting out” of the elements of thought that 
went to the making of this Gospel. 

Friday’s business would have commended itself to 
many members of our Provincial Assembly for its 
practical tone. The Rey. J. B. Harrison spoke on 
“Methods of Dealing with Social Questions,” and the 
Rey. GrorcE BatcHetor on “Ethical Law and = 
Social Order.” Strictly speaking the term “practical 
should have been limited to the first of ines ba 
second being a discussion of Mr. HERBERT SPENC 
Sociology. eo it Jv 

Besides the opening sermon, there was another on s 
the Tuesday evening by fhe Rev. C. F. Doma. 
took for his motto, “ WVodlesse Obdige,” with the 
“We that are strong ought to bear the infeabbie 
the weak, and not to please ourselves.” On We 
day evening short addresses, appealing direc 
religious nature, were delivered by Dr. Ha F 
Britows, Rosert. CoLtyer, and others ; 
Thursday there was a sermon again, which was p1 
by the Rev. E. B. WiLtson, of Salem, from the 
“O ye of little faith,” an address of timely re 
encouragement. “Men,” the preacher ‘said, # 


Duk 


evil predictions the world has moved, men have 
better, and this mustard seed of faith has g 
power so mighty as to move mountains of see 
impossibility in lifting man out of the lower darkn 
into the sunshine of trust, and setting him to w 
the coming of the kingdom of heaven.” "a 

Such a feast of good things fully enjoyed, or, 
partaken of at all, proves a most healthy 
appetite. We congratulate our transatlantic b 
with a sense of pure and perfect envy, thinking t 
into which Brooke HeERFoRD can enter \ 
some little attempts to fill up two days, ora ¢ 
a half, with anything to interest those who wil 
to a certain anniversary of ours here. The first 
tion towards such a conference as that held at 
ence, we remember, was received with some mis 
and we have some consciousness of having é: 
an opinion that a meeting for ministers by the 
was hardly the thing most wanted, The M 
Institute is a confirmed success, and we je 
ourselves to be, i in this regard, converted m 


ree Su 


en, 
<a 


THOUGHTS ON RELIG GI 


PUBLIC on: ae 

REV. | BEARD, B.A. 
IN the first placa, if public worship. be 
desirable that we should frequent public w ors sh 
not now, you will understand, d ; Ol 
worship in the abstract: I am | 
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precautions against their perpetual dominion over us. inspiring charm, the religious force of these things; what 


There are days, I doubt not, on which it requires an effort | 


to come, and when, to the man of business, wearied by 
the week’s toil and anxiety, the charm of the fresh country 
air or of the quiet hour at home is irresistible. And | 
frankly own that I cannot put the matter on any other 
ground than that of high religious expediency. I cannot 
pretend that this is a duty which overrides every other. 
I cannot say that it is impossible to worship God accept- 
ably in the solitude of the green fields, or in the sanctuary 
of your private meditations. But, as a matter of fact, I 
think that not worshipping in the church means wor- 
shipping nowhere, and that our life, constituted as it is, 
cannot dispense with worship. The music may be unin- 
spiring, the prayer may be cold, the sermon may be dull 
—though scarcely, I would hope, all equally and simul- 
taneously repulsive—yet, even so, it is something, and a 
great thing to be reminded of the existence of another 
world than that in which we commonly live: to renew 
our allegiance to high aims in life and noble conceptions 
of duty: to have the finest manifestation of actual human 
excellence re-called to our memories, and to be taught to 
look up to an unattainable ideal in the holiness of God. 
If no human voice succeeds in pressing these things upon 
your hearts with persuasive sweetness, let the place and 
hour be your preachers. We make too much of preaching: 
a single phrase of Scripture illuminated by the spirit with 
a new light, a familiar line of a hymn with the echo of an 
old tune in it, may do more for heart and conscience than 
the most energetic exhortation or the most pathetic appeal. 
I believe that no one ever comes to the public worship of 
the church with a real desire to learn, not so much of the 
preacher, as of God, and strong words of old, and the 
tender associations of his religious past, and his own 
serious meditation, who does not go away, for the moment 

at least, wiser. calmer, better. 
And it is this religious preparedness of hearers on which 
I desire to insist, as taking from the shoulders of the 
preacher a burthen which it is neither right nor proper 
that he should bear. I am far from wishing to shake off 
any responsibility which properly belongs to my office ; 
the responsibility for careful preparation from week to 
week, and still more for the conscious ordering of the 
whole of life with a view to the performance of this great 
duty. But it is too much to suppose that congregations 
an be permanently, or usefully, kept up on the basis of 
the intellectual, or even the moral and religious attraction 
exercised by the minister on the people. To expect this 
is to degrade the administration of religion everywhere 
to the level at which it stands sometimes in a large town, 
. and oftenest of all in London, where what is called a 
. popular preacher fills his church for a while with a crowd 
~ of miscellaneous hearers, who care only to have their ears 
' tickled or their excitability touched, and who leave behind 
____ them a wilderness of empty pews as soon as a newer star 
appears above the horizon. I told you last Sunday out 
of the depth of my own experience, that no preacher, 
however conscientiously laborious, can be always at his 
best : that there are times when, from causes beyond his 
own control, he can do his work very imperfectly, and 
would be glad to be relieved from doing it at all; that 
after some years’ toil what originality he once possessed 
must be exhausted, and whatever force lies in freshness 
pass away from him. And the real remedy for these 
things is that his congregation should be unfeignedly in 
earnest about the same things that he is, that they should 
be willing to supply out of themselves what are his natural 
- and necessary defects, and that the learner’s readiness 
and kindliness should meet the teacher’s effort half way. 
If the ordinance of preaching is to have its full effect, 


“a 

. yf h _ there must be good hearing as well as good speaking. If 
a" _ only you could feel with the same intensity as we how 
poor is the best that we can do in view of the awful 
$ : -jinterests committed to our charge, and the difficulty of 
enforcing a lesson that is always trite if always true, you 
would see how needful it as at once to make allowance for 
Wal 


our weakness, and to come to its succour with your 
sympathy. 
_-—s Let me further point out to you that joining in public 
worship is sometimes more for each than a mere indi- 
il act, the benefit of which, if their be any, remains 
the circle of his own life. Have you not, by be- 
members of this church, come under a certain 
jo to keep up public worship in this place? You 
ntery ret the liege of that obligation for your- 
~ Ido not compare it with the obligation which 
lies upon me of providing for service twice every Sunday. 
ll, cann ot help thinking that it exists, and that it is 
scha >y paying for a pew, which is often, per- 
r y- Our worship is not a sacrificial 
ary priest can perform, and the effi- 
he same whether an eager crowd 
1 his’ words; it is a common 
(of all hearts; it must 
‘You know the 
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it is to be lifted up on the mighty wings of aspiration by 
the concordant enthusiasm of a great multitude; what to 
be chilled by finding here, perhaps for many Sundays in | 
succession, only a scanty congregation. And if this is so, 
the inference is clear enough, that whenever any one of 
you absents himself without sufficient reason, he is not 
only doing his own religious life a possible injury, but 
inflicting an injury on the religious life of others. I will 
say little of the stimulus which may be given toa minister's 
efforts by such evidence of interest, not so much in what 
he says or does, as in the great subjects of which he 
speaks, and to which he gives his strength; nor how 
hardly it tries his faithfullest resolution, and takes the 
spring and freshness out of his work, to have to struggle 
against what has every external appearance of indifference. 
But I am persuaded that few things would so tend to give 
light and glow to your religious life as a more eager con- 
course to this place whenever it is open for the public 
worship of God. “As iron sharpeneth iron, soa man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” A little more 
faithfulness in this matter, without the addition of a single 
new member, or calling in the aid of strangers, might raise 
the attendance here every Sunday morning by at least a 
half. How great a help that would be to me I alone 
know, but I believe the help would be hardly less to you. 


I am often inclined to ask myself whether our mode of 
conducting worship is, in all its details, the best possible. 
In every essential feature it is what we have inherited from 
our forefathers, and the very fact that this should be so 
shows what a power in matters of religion mere conserva- 
tive habit is. We are subject to no external control; we 
have framed no rubrics for ourselves; there is nothing in 
our theory of religious worship which discourages or pro- 
hibits change. Yet we go on from generation to genera- 
tion doing just what our predecessors did, and thinking 
any deviation from their ways almost a profanation. I 
know the force of old associations in this region of human 
thought and feeling; how difficult to it is to disturb an 
order which the piety of long years has consecrated; and 
how, while every one acquiesces quietly in what is 
accustomed, it is hard to secure general approval for 
what is new and strange. But at the same time we lose 
in this way much of the practical benefit of our liberty. 
Looking to our principles, we ought to be the most 
flexible of churches; looking to our practice, we are among 
the most rigid. What with restrictions of taste, which 
may be necessary, and restrictions of custom, which 
certainly are not, we leave open vast fields of work and 
influence to churches which are accustomed to decry as 
fast bound in chains both of doctrine and of discipline. It 
does not form part of my purpose to point out defects and 
tosuggest their supply: Iam anxious rather to enforce a 
principle. These services are your own, to mould as you 
think fit, and to make, according to your best judgment, 
representative of your aspirations after worship. They 
are the utterance of yourheart to God; andif youchoose one 
to speak for you, it is only that he may make your emotions 
vocal. No traditionofthepast, howeverancient and sacred 
should be allowed to impair or hinder this. The question 
for us is not how a former generation worshipped, but how 
we ourselves can best draw near to God, and pour out 
before him our plaint and praise. And what I often feel 
is that congregations do not take pains enough to discover 
and to realise their own wishes in this matter. They 
accept what they find, thinking it, if not beyond criticism, 
yet beyond reform. They throw the responsibility of per- 
sistence in the old or adoption of a new way upon the 
minister; and all goes on with a kind of humdrum regu- 
larity in which it is difficult to keep any fresh life stirring. 
My friends, if our common worship is to be made more 
beautiful, more spirit-stirring, more provocative of work, 
more helpful, more attractive than it is, the change must 
be your work at least as much as mine. © ; 

In the last place, for this, as well as for other purposes, 
perhaps even more important, it were well that there 
should be a much freer exchange of opinion on matters of 


‘common religious interest between minister and people 


than exists now. Or, indeed, is there any actual exchange 
of opinion? Sunday after Sunday the minister preaches 
and the people listen; but he has no means of knowing 
whether it is with assenting or dissenting minds, or even 
whether his thoughts have been clearly taken in or crudely 
misconceived. We think that many religious people talk 
of religion too much; perhaps our failing is that we talk 
of it too little. Yet for want of this knowledge of what his 


people are thinking and feeling, the arrows of the minister's 
exhortations often fly wide of the mark; and if he hits the 
white, it is by*happy chance and the help of God. Such 
communications need not take a personal tone, which 
might degenerate on the one hand into offensive com- 
pliment, or be sharpened on the other into offensive 
criticism: for that it ought{to be far too simple and straight- 
forward and serious. For want of it, not only is there 
mutual ignorance where there ought to be mutual know- 
Jedge and the fresh interchange of thought, but an absolute 
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wall of reserve is built up which often proves, when an 
urgent necessity arises, to be impassable. And still great: 
than the intellectual would be, I am persuaded, the moral 
advantage of such franker contact of mind. The minister's 
work is one which can be well done only in the strength 
of conscious sympathy. Even on its purely intellectual 
side this is so. Religion is not like mathematics, the same 
thing for all minds. On no subject of human interest can 
any man teach unless he knows what is passing in the 
recesses of the learner’s soul, and to that knowledge 
sympathy is the key. But when it comes to trying to 
express, though never so imperfectly, the religious aspira- 
tions of many different souls, to give a voice here to peni- 
tence theresto praise, to fortify a weak will against subtle 
temptation, to strengthen the faith of a doubting mind, to 
touch a sore heart with a healing balm of comfort—who 
is sufficient for these things, who can persevere in the 
consciousness of never more than half performing it, whe 
can hope to wield the spell of sweet persuasiveness except 
under the strong inspiration of a fellow-feeling, which is 
something more than silent and understood? Yes, my 
brethren, even that part of the minister’s work which 
seems to be most characteristically his own, depends 
largely upon you. He is strong in your confidence and 
affection; he is weak in your indifference and distrust. 
The electric spark of inspiration passes from your hearts 
to his no less than from his to yours, and the answer of 
your spirits gives him new energy and fresh patience. 
Faith kindles faith, trust inspires trust, love begets love, 
and in the strength of love all things are possible. 


THEOLOGICAL ALARMS. 
BY DR. VANCE SMITH. 


THE subject of the second sermon on Sunday last was 
“Theological Alarms,” the text being the 28th verse of the 
17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, “For we are 
also His offspring.” A few years ago much attention was 
drawn to certain statements and reasonings of a great 
scientific authority respecting the nature of matter, and 
the possible or probable origin of existing things. By 
many persons it was thought that these statements and 
reasonings were altogether destructive of the great 
doctrines of revealed theology, and some persons went so 
far as to say that they were even destructive in their 
original principles to religion itself. This latter fear was, 
he believed, unfounded. He need not enter into many 
details of this great controversy, and need only state that 
the more nature and her phenomena and her transforma~ 
tions are investigated the more clearly and certainly it 
shows that the process of creation was the work not of six 
or seven days, but one spread over innumerable millions 
of ages, and even now going on before our eyes, although 
it is true that the shortnesstf the life of the individual 
man is such as to prevent him from perceiving the changes 
which are, nevertheless, slowly proceeding in the develop- 
ment of the world’s physfcal history. In this radical 
difference, therefore, between the teachings of modern .- 
science, and the long established and widely diffused ideas 
of popular theology, there is certainly enough % perplex 
and alarm the adherent of the ancient creeds. s little 
to be wondered at that many a pulpit has from time 5) 
time, at one time or another within the last few years 
been made to resound with protest and denunciations - 
the impiety and daring of those who have ventured so 
outrageously to call in question the declarations, or 
supposed declarations, of what have so long been regarded 
as the revealed word of God. But in the midst ot all this 
there is really little cause for alarm or disturbance to the 
friends of rational religion. The old orthodox creeds and 
theories about inspiration, and the creation and the fall, 
may indeed have to be greatly modified or put aside 
altogether, but much will still remain to us even when 
these long descended errors have gone, and with their 
help, or rather because of their eclipse, we shall doubtless, 
be enabled to gain a calmer, clearer insight into the ways 
of Providence, and a more intelligent conception of the 
wonders and glories of the Almighty. We shall have to 
think of God as being still with us, acting and working 
and here in the midst of His creation and leading us 
onward to greater heights of perfectness than we have 
yet attained, or are yet capable of conceiving. Man is not 
an accidental result of the endless processes-of past ages, 
but he bears within himself, in+the qualities and capacities 
of his soul, the sure marks of a relationship to the great 
moral and intellectual source of all existence. It may be 
true, indeed, according to the teaching of modern investi- 
gators, that in his present'form man is a development, a 
growth, out of some inferior creature. It may be true, he 
did not pretend to pronounce an opinion. If such a 
doctrine as this should be established by the inquiries of 


thoughtful scientific men we must, as friends of truth, be 


willing to accept it. We must bow our heads down in 
reverence before the voice of the Creator if it should so be 
that He should speak to us to this effect, and should tell us 
that He has been pleased in such a way as this to call man 
from nothingness to life and power, and the capacities of 
thought and love which haye been given to him to possess. 
But this doesnot destroy our relationship to the infinite 
Father. He remains t6 us still the absolute Lord of 
ay as aos on our side, remain still the subject creatures of 
is will. 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS, 
Vir, . 4 
Ir was interesting to notice what careful attention was 
given by the Synod to questions connected with the educa- 
tion of the ministry, This, it should be observed, is a 
matter of supreme importance in a country where society 
is so constituted as in Transylvania. The 
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owns being few and small, the bulk of the population is 
located in villages, which are often scattered sparsely 
over wide tracts of partly unreclaimed and difficult 
country. [Each little community has thus, - in great 
measure, to fall back on its own resources for all aids to 
progress and enlightenment, and the power for good 
which in the more secluded districts a minister of high 
character and cultivation may exercise can hardly be 
overestimajed. More especially if he combine a strong 
religious influence with the happy talent of ready and 
impressive speech, he may in many cases become almost 
the Prophet, Priest, and King of his congregation. In 
fact, the educational standard of the clergy has so vital a 
connection with the mental and moral condition of the 
people that a careful observer can generally tell on 
entering a Hungarian village to what church it belongs. 
A glance at the system of theological instruction carried 
out by the Protestant churches in Transylvania will show 
that this important circumstance has not been overlooked. 
The Germans, who number about 180,000, and are almost 
exclusively Lutheran, have always insisted on a high 
standard of culture for their pastors, and most of these, 
after their preliminary training, go through a course of 
theology at one of the German Universities. In addition 
to this they frequently travel a good deal before their 
return, so that a Lutheran parsonage is often a centre of 
enlightenment for the village, and the young people in 
being prepared for confirmation learn a good deal more 
from their minister than the tenets of the Augsburg 
Confession. This church having been generally favoured 
and subsidised by the Austrian Government, is of course 
able to offer better remuneration to those in its service 
than the other Protestant communions. The youths 
designed for the ministry of the Reformed church usually 
ass through their gymnasial course at one of the Calvin- 
istic High Schools of Udvarhely and Maros Vasarhely, 
both of which I visited. They'then pass on to the large 
College at Enyed, which ‘has considerable endowments, 
and provides a very complete theological curriculum. 
Some, before being ordained, continue their studies in 
Germany or Switzerland, and lately a few have been sent 
to Edinburgh to acquire a knowledge of English, and 
perhaps to imbibe the Calvinistic faith in its purity. It 
may be remarked that the Greek and Catholic Churches 
do not prove very formidable rivals to their Protestant 
neighbours in this matter of clerical education. Many of 
the Romish~ctergy in Hungary have, I believe, been 
educated at Erlau, where an attempt was made to found 
a splendid Catholic University by an eccentric Bishop 
(one of the Esterhazys) about the close’ of last century. 
Some of this dignitary’s proceedings are worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion. Soon after his appointment he 
showed his contempt for the vanities of the world by 
destroying a beautiful summer palace, whichhis predecessor 
had erected at great cost, nor was he content till the 
plough and the harrow had obliterated every trace 
of the exquisite landscape gardening all around its site. 
He then looked round for expedients to increase his 
income, which, from his private estates and the emolu- 
ments of his See, was already about 400,000 florins a-year. 
With this in view he laid such oppressive burdens on the 
peasants all over his domains'that the Government was 
on the point*of prosecuting him for his severity. He 
therefore turned his chief attention to a branch of business 
which proved much more lucrative. Having a monopoly 
of the wine trade over a large vine-growing district, he 
exported nearly all that was of good quality, and sold a 


very infeyipr kind at a high price for home consumption. |- 


With these ill gotten gains he enhanced the glory of Holy 
Mpther Church in some singular ways. At the cost of 
bout seven thousand pounds a-year he bought over a con- 
Sivemabl number of the poorer Protestant nobility to the 

atholic faith, in some cases settling the transaction by a 
lump sum, and in others by a liberal pension. At the 
same time he built a magnificent edifice for a Catholic 
University, which, with its equipments, cost him about 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling. It was, of course, 
whispered by uncharitable critics that this was nothing 
else than a gigantic and cunning speculation. If, they 
said, the Bishop could get together a couple of thousand 
students, and also secure an increase of the resident popu- 
lation, he could obtain a good per centage on his outlay by 
supplying them with bad wine. Others hinted that he was 
working for the elevation of the see of Erlau to an arch- 
bishopric, which took place soon after. These implica- 
tions were, to all appearances, a trifle too severe. That 
the Bishop had a considerable dash of honest bigotry in 
his nature, a good many incidents connected with this 
scheme fully show. For instance, in the fine painting of 
the Council of Trent, with which the ceiling of the library 
was decorated, lightning is represented as coming down 
from heaven to strike the heretical writings. And a still 
better illustration is found in connection with’ the fitting 
up of the University observatory, which is now one of the 
best in Hungary. He wished to have the very finest 
instruments, but these could only be procured in England, 
where they were made and sold by heretics, This circum- 
stance cast him into grievous perplexity, and it is said he 


could arrive at no decision, but applied to Rome for. 


advice. Apparently his scruples were in this way over- 
come, for the quadrant which he ordered cost fifteen 
hundred guineas, and the other instruments a ptopor- 
tionately large amount. The University, however, did 
not prosper, but dwindled down to a clerical seminary, anda 
place of secondary education, for science and superstition 
do not readily shake hands and five in peace. The above 
sketch, giving a glimpse of Catholicism behind the scenes, 
may perhaps show better than any lengthened description 
would do what a strange mixtute of medieval and modern 
ideas contend for the mastery in minds trained under its 
influence, And though most things have altered since the 
days when the citizens of Erlaw’drank the Bishop’s sour 
wine, with “curses not loud, ‘but deep,” the essence of 
Catholicism continues unchan which is largely due 
to the semi-monastic training of the clergy. Everywhere 
in Catholic seminaries it is understood that the symbol is 
for the people and the truth for the priesthood. And even 
in Transylvania, where Romanism has renounced its super- 
«ious and persecuting spirit, there are too many signs 


| The chief clergy of this church are for the most part well 


that it clings to its old evil policy of attempting{to exclude 
the light. 

The Greek church in Transylvania, to which the 
Wallacks belong, is contented with a very moderate 
standard of ministerial attainment. The United Greeks 
have their chief college at Blasendorf, a beautifully- 
situated little town at the junction of the Great and Little 
Kukullé, which I passed, but had nut time to inspect. 


educated, and attempts are being made to secure a higher | 
class of village pastors. These United Greeks acknow- 
ledge the Pope as their supreme head, while the non- 
United or Oriental section retain their allegiance to the | 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The non-United clergy, 
like their brethren in Russia, are for the most part guilt- 
less of any attempt to solve the mysteries of existence 
by the aid of “carnal reason.” If they can read the 
liturgy and sign a marriage certificate, they meddle no 
more with the wisdom of this world. Indeed, many of 
them have such small salaries that they must labour in the 
fields, or on the public works at about eightpence per day, | 
and this is generally an advantage for themselves and | 
their parishioners. When not compelled to work they 
are apt to retire from sight, under the pretence of engag- 
ing in devotional exercises, but in reality to get hopelessly 
drunk or to sneak about the village setting the seventh 
commandment at utter defiance. In justice to the 
Wallacks it must be said that they are beginning to feel 
ashamed of having such spiritual guides, and the same 
indulgence is not now shown to the village pastor, or pope, 
as he is called, as was displayed a dozen years ago. 

Many stories are extant of the exemplary patience with 
which the villagers used to bear the peccadilloes of their 
popes. One of these anecdotes, related by Mr. Boner, 
appears to be given on the testimony of an eye-witness. 
One day a stranger passing through a village saw a 
number of men lay hold of a person, who struggled to be 
free. On asking what was the matter he was told that 
this was the pope, and as it was Saturday, they were 
going to lock him up till to-morrow, so that he might be 
kept sober. If they did not do that he would be so tipsy 
in the morning as to be quite unable to conduct the 
service. When church was over they would let him go 
again. One has only to pass through some of these 
Wallack villages to see that the old saying “like priest 
like people” is true in Hungary as elsewhere. 

Enough has now been said to convey some slight idea 
of the various clerical types to be met with in Transyl- 
vania; and undoubtedly our Unitarian brethren can 
claim to have very interesting neighbours. The cultivated 
German pastor, with his quiet leaning towards the liberal 
principles of the Protestanten Verein,—the Hungarian 
Calvinistic minister, with the native courtesy and hospi- 
tality of his race—the Catholic priest with his slightly 
self-conscious air of dignity, and the venerable, but not 
over well-washed Archimandrite of the Greek Communion 
are all tempting objects Of study. The characteristics 
and position of the Unitarian ministry, and‘ the ceremony 
of admission to its ranks, I shall leave over for another 
number of the Heradd. 


SELBY: RE-OPENING OF THE CHAPEL. 
INDUCTION OF THE REV. J. N. PILKINGTON. 


According to the announcement in last week’s flerald, 
we give to-day an account of the services, &c., in connec- 
tion with the above, on Thursday, November 2oth. 

Mill Gate Chapel, Selby, was built in the year 1690, 
the site having been given in those far-off days by a Mrs. 
Alice Barstow, in memory of her husband. In the early 
days of Puritan Nonconformity the chapel was well 
attended, but as the generations passed it became less 
fashionable to go to it, and it is hardly to be wondered at 
that the attractions of the grand old Abbey Church in the 
middle of the town proved very strong. Selby even now 
has only a population of eleven or twelve thousand, and 
those who founded Mill Gate Chapel when the town was 
much smaller do not seem to have calculated that their 
house of prayer would ever have a very large congregation. 
It will seat about 100 people. It is oblong in shape, and 
galleries run round three sides. On the fourth side, 
between two large windows, is the pulpit. Below the 
pulpit is the harmonium, and a space for the choir. 
Under the gallery, to the left of the pulpit, is a small 
arched recess containing the communion table. Within 
the railing are also two oak chairs. From one of the two 
chief entrances, that under the opposite gallery, a full 
view is obtained of the communion recess, and the effect 
is very good. On the afternoon of the day named service 
was held at four o’clock. There was a congregation of 
about thirty persons, about half of whom were friends 
from neighbouring churches. Among these were the 
Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved and Mrs. Wellbeloved, from 
York; the Rev. J. M. Dixon, Hull; W. Blazeby, B.A., 
Rotherham; Joseph Lee, Barnard Castle; Dendy Agate, 
B.A., Scarboro; Messrs. Joseph Lupton, J.P., Leeds; ne 
Wilkinson, Hull; H. J. Morton, Scarboro; and George 
Bell, York. The service was conducted and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, 
whose discourse made a deep impression upon those who 
heard it. After a brief reference to the aims with which 
he believed the new minister had come to take up his 
work in Selby, Mr. Hargrove said that the chapel had to 
do with religion, and that religion involved three concep- 
tions—God, man, and the relation between God and man. 
The unity of God as opposed to the Trinity was 
vindicated, and an admirable statement given of the 
Unitarian doctrine about man. In speaking of the relation 
between God and man, the preacher made impressive 
reference to the place of Christ in Unitarian t eology, 
and concluded*with a plea for charity and an ex ion 
of the regard entertained by Unitarians for all religious! 
honest men, to whatever church 


much to be tted that so irable, si and 
fervent a Pres. should not have been Mast ts con- | 
P Seceict comnts tiene agli aeliicniens to 
Service over, 
: The minister a 


the schoolroom at the other end. 


Mill- 
gate Chapel has for a considerable time acted also as | 


erate belong. It is | 


master of the day school, endowed (with some alms- 
houses) by Mr. Leonard Chamberlain, of Hull. In the 
schoolroom, several friends who had charged themselves 
with the preparation of tea, were already assembled, and 
ample provision had been made for those, eventually 
upwards of 60 in number, who came to the tea and the 
subsequent meeting. After tea the chair was taken by 
Mr. Joseph Lupton, who is never found unwilling to give 
his services to Yorkshire congregations. The Chairman’s 
general heartiness gave the right tone to the meeting from 
the beginning, and all felt that in his references to the 


desirability of keeping open the old chapels in small towns 


he was expressing what all earnest Unitarians ought to 
feel. In a few well and chosen words Mr. eo 
ton, one of the few remaining trustees of the chapel, 
offered to the Rev. J. M. Pilkington the welcome on 
behalf of the congregation. The Rev. W. Blazeby, B.A., 
of Rotherham, speaking both as secretary of the West 
Riding Mission, and on behalf of his brothers, offered Mr, 
Pilkington a hearty welcome into the district. Like the 
Chairman, Mr. Blazeby expressed the hope that some of 
those who attended a place of worship would find 
in Millgate Chapel the religious home they needed. The 
response of the Rev. J. M. Pilkington to the welcome was 
listened to with great interest. He spoke at once forcibly 
and simply of his desire to work in Selby, of the kindness 
which had so far been displayed to him, and of his hope 
that success would attend the efforts which he and his 
friends might make. Mr. Matthew Woodall, another of 


. the trustees, then moved a vote of thanks to Rev, Charles 


Hargrove for his services in the afternoon. Mr. Hargrove’s 
reply was in every way admirable. He told of the visit 
he and some others had paid to the Abbey Church earlier 


-in the day, and of the great contrast between the Abbey 


Church and Millgate Chapel. He then traced the history 
of the worshippers in the two places, and spoke of the 
consolation which the early Protestants derived from such 
words as “ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom,” a consolation which 
we in our time might also feel, believing that the future 
is for our principles and our gospel. A most touchi 
and impressive reference to instances which had lately 
come under the speaker’s notice of the perfect calmness 
and happiness with which Unitarians can die concluded 
one of the most noble addresses to which we have ever 
listened. Mr, Wilkinson, of Hull, followed with a kindly 
expression of the interest felt by the managers of the Cham- 
berlaine Trust in the work which Mr. Pilkington was 
undertaking ; and the Rev. J. M. Dixon spoke of some of 
the social aspects of religion and the need for united — 
work, The Rev. Joseph Lee gave an address well ae 
to the occasion, and the Revs. Dendy Agate and C. H. ; 
Wellbeloved followed in due cotrse, Mr. Agate Sim 
of Sunday school work, and of fellowship between differet ey 
congregations, and Mr, Wellbeloved remarking the 
hearty character of the meeting and the excellence of the 
speeches. The latter part of the meeting was i 
over by Mr. H. J. Morton, of rec who was 
worthy successor to Mr. Lupton, and had earlier in ee 
evening expressed his own sympathy with the cause at ; 
Selby. . 4 
The meeting broke up soon after nine o'clock, and * ; 
may safely be said that few more hearty and encouraging 
gatherings have of late been held in connection with ot 
smaller congregations. Mr. Pilkington has our warmest — 
sympathy in the arduous work which he has und by 

It should be mentioned that Mr. J. T. Atkinson, os 
churchwarden of the Abbey Church, was present duringa 
part of the evening meeting, and he in many ways shows __ 
his interest in our little chapel. The Selby Z. a 
its account of the re-opening of the chapel, &c., notes that 
during the day several of the rev. gentlemen were by 2) 
ducted through the church by Mr. Atkinson. As : 
the party, the present writer would like, in concl to 

a 

ne 


express his sense of the courtesy and kindness dis 
by Mr. Atkinson and by the Selby friends generally. 
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WAKEFIELD: WESTGATE CHAPEL 
ANNIVERSARY. ‘aaa 
THE annual services in connection with the anniversary _ 
at Westgate Chapel were held during the past week. On 
Sunday sermons were preached by the Rev. M. S. 
bar, M.A., of Hunslet, Leeds.J a ee 
On Monday the annual congregational tea and meeting 
took place in the Back-lane school-room. An excellent 
tea was provided in one of the rooms, and the subsequent | 
meeting partook of the form of a conversazione, and in. 
adjoining room the tables were strewn with valuable ai 
rare books and other publications, while on the pers 
a number of pictures and engravings of an /at g 
character. During the evening the members of the choir, 
led by Mr. Walter Wood, the choirmaster, sang ral 
pieces of music in excellent style. The Rev. Goon YN 
BARMBY occupied the chair. , — 
Mr. S. P. BACKSHELL moved a vote of thanks to * 
Dunbar for his sermons on the previous day. Mr, § 
Woop seconded the motion, which was heartily respon 
to. 


ik . 
a 
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Mr. DuNBAR, in acknowledging the vote, said: 

estimating the work of ministers they must remember th 
their labour could not be gauged in the same way as 
of other workers. The baker could produce a 
say that it was something he had made; and th 
could produce a bag of corn, and say that it) 


thing he had grown. Ministers could not poit 
thing so le as that in their work, It | 
remembered theirs was a spiritual 


visible t in its influence on th e liv 
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was a losing cause who knew anything of the state of | 
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in the savings clubs had been about the same as in the | EMBDEN-sTREE, HULME.—The anniversary sermons were 


Opinion at present. (Hear, hear.) It required some faith 
to believe in the ultimate triumph of their cause, because 
they could not see the outward result, but still the fact 
existed that their opinions were becoming more and more 
prevalent. (Hear, hear.) They sometimes met with 
discouragement in the remarks made by their own 
brethren. They not unfrequently heard their brethren 
say that Unitarianism would never be the religion of the 
great body of the people and that it did not seem to suit 
the masses—that it was cold and not enthusiastic enough 
for the religious ‘spirit. Now, if their religion was not 
fitted for the human heart everywhere, it could not be the 
religion of humanity ; but he believed it was so suited to 
the minds and hearts of all men, and that it was a great 
mistake to say it was not. No doubt to some it might 
seem cold, seeing that it was a protest against prevailing 
forms, but after they had established the principles of 
their religion, he believed that the feelings ought to be 
looked to and cultivated ; and if hitherto they had given 
more attention to the intellectual side of their religion, 
then let them now go forward and develope the emotional 
side. (Hear, hear.) He thought their congregations did 
not encourage their ministers as they ought to do by 
attending chapel. In the case of the orthodox churches 
how many were drawn to them by the very power of 
numbers. Numbers always drew numbers, and success 
always brought success. Many went to places of worship 
for the sake of one thing or another, perhaps for fine 
music, so that they must not be disheartened by seeing 
few go to their places of worship, or think that because 
crowds attend orthodox places of worship that therefore 
orthodoxy was in favour with the multitude. Many went 
where they were brought up or because their friends went 
there, and not from a consideration of the doctrinal 
question. Even if it were the fact that they were fighting 
a losing cause, and they were not connected with a great 
or successful church, his own feeling was that he was on 
the right side for him.- He felt that it was his duty to be 
where he was. As Mr. Gladstone said in a paper recently, 
they (the Unitarians) belonged to a small body, but to a 
body that had proved itself to contain in it the leaders of 
thought ; and surely they might rest satisfied with that 
distinction. (Applause.) 

The Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY said that to him Uni- 
arianism was the warmest religion he could have—he 
could have nothing warmer, more beautiful, or more 
cheering than Unitarianism, and he could not conceive 
how time after time eloquent men could repeat the old 
charge of the coldness of Unitarianism. They knew that 
the charge was false, and that not only did they not see 
anything cold in Unitarianism, but that there was every- 
thing that was warm and excellent about it. They might 
have small congregations, and if their small congregations 
did not consist of warm-hearted Unitarians there might 
coldness. The Unitarian organisation might be a cold 
thing and not managed well, but Unitarianism itself was 
the most enthusiastic, the warmest, and the truest religion 
that had ever appeared on the earth. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. KNIGHT, of Sheffield, after expressing his 


preceding. year—receipts, £401. 14s. 244d.; repayments, 
| £379. ‘14s. 8d.; deposits during the year, 6,738; 
drawals, 681. Sunday-school club savings, £138. 14s. 6d.; 
| repayments, £140. 1os. tid. The children’s dinners were 


supplied, as in former years, during the winter, mainly at the | 


cost of Alderman Chamberlain, M.P. The Temperance Society, 


with- | of Knutsford, 


| the Band of Hope, and the Benevolent Society had continued to | 


| prosper. The temperance meetings have been much more largely 
| attended, Mr. Cuttell had continued his interest in this branch 
| of the mission. The mothers’ meeting had met weekly, under 


| the direction of Miss Russell and Mrs. Wilson, and the girls’ | 


| sewing class, under the care of Mrs. Russell. The singing class 
had met weekly, under the direction of Mr. Facer. The Window 
Gardening Society, founded and sustained by Mr. Councillor R. 
F, Martineau, had also held its usual meetings. Several enter- 
tainments and social meetings had been held in the course of 
the year.—Mr. W. Kenrick moved, and Mr. T. G. Lee 
seconded, the adoption of the reports, which were approved.— 
Mr. Wm. Lowe moved, and Mr. Wm. Simpson seconded, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Coe for his services on Sunday.—The Rev. H. 
W. Crosskey moved, and Mr. Councillor R. F. Martineau 
seconded a motion expressive of appreciation of the services of 
Mr. Wilson, assuring him of sympathy and hearty good wishes, — 
The Rev. John Wilson briefly acknowledged the resolution.— 
Mr. G. H. Kenrick moved, and Dr. Russell seconded a vote of 
thanks to the ladies’ committee, and to all who had assisted in 
the work of the Mission.—The appointment of committee and 


| 
; 
| 


re-election of officers was moved by Mr. Henry Lee and seconded | 


by Mr. H. L, Osler. 
nated the meeting. 

NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 

ARDWICK: WHITFELD-sTREET.—On Monday, November 24, 
the Mutual Improvement Class met to hear Mr. P. F. Wads- 
worth give a lecture on ‘f Sound in its Relation to Music.” 
There was a good attendance, and a hearty vote of thanks to the 
lecturer testified that it had been appreciated.—On Monday 
evening last the Rev. William Mitchell delivered, in connection 
with above class, the first of his lectures on “‘ Simon de Montford 
and the Origin of the English Parliament.” He described at 
great length the times through which the English race had passed, 
from 1066 down to 1248, explaining the different clauses of the 
Magna Charta, signed by King John at Runnymede; also show- 
ing what great evils might have been prevented if it had been 
carried out. A very successful meeting was brought to a close 
by a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 

BELFAST: MOUNTPOTTINGER.—Last Sunday morning a 
children’s church service was held. The children sang hymns 
from Spring Sunbeams ; anew parable was read.as a lesson ; 
the Lord’s Prayer was chanted, and the children listened atten- 
tively to a story-sermon. The Rev. J. J. Wright has just finished 
a series of Sunday evening lectures, which have been well 
attended, attracting many strangers. The subjects were 
“Confucius and the Chinese,” ‘‘Gautama and the Hindoos,” 
“‘Zoroaster and the Persians,” ‘*Mahomet and the Arabs,” 
* Jesus and the Hebrews.” 

BRADFORD.—On Thursday the 27th ult., a bazaar was opened 
in the schoolroom of Chapel Lane Chapel. The chapel has 
recently been re-roofed and decorated, and a screen has been 
erected near the entrance; the cost of the alterations being about 
4500. Asale of work has been held every two years in aid of 
the chapel fund, and the committee have this year made a special 


A vote of thanks to the chairman termi- 


preached on Sunday November 23rd, by the Rev. J. B. Lloyd, 
Though the weather was most unfavourable, the 
congregation in the morning was very good, while in the evening 
there was scarcely a vacant seat. The sermons 


were very 
appropriate for the occasion, and were listened to with earnest 
attention and deep interest. The collections exceedéd in amount 


those of last year.—On Saturday evening, November 29th, the 
congregational tea party washeld. There was a good attendance 
of parents, teachers, and members of the congregation. After 
tea the chair was occupied by the Rev. James Harrop, who gave 
an address on ‘“‘The Duties and Responsibilities of the Christian 
Church,” and then an interesting programme was gone through, 
besides the reading of Scene 1, Act iv., from the ‘Merchant o! 
Venice,” a number of songs and duets, and performances upon 
the pianoforte. The proceedings were brought to a close by a 
vote of thanks to the chairman and to those who had taken part 
in the entertainment. Illustrated books and stereoscopes lay 
upon the tables, 

LECTURES IN LONDON.—Four courses of week-day evening 
lectures under the title of ‘Unitarian Affirmations” are being 
given at four of our London chapels. The Rev. R. Spears 
lectures at Stepney and Avondale Road, the Rey. T. Dunkerley 
at Stamford-street, and the Rev. J. E. Stead at Stratford, 

London: LITTLE PoRTLAND-STREET,—On Sunday, 23rd 
ult., Little Portland-street Chapel was opened for evening 
service for the first time after an interval of many years. The 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed delivered the first of a course of lectures 
on ‘‘Old English Heroes and Modern English Duties.” There 
was a very satisfactory attendance, The winter evening services 
have also begun again at Newington Green Chapel. Professor 
Upton opened the series, which will be continued by the Rev. 
J. D. Hirst Smyth, assisted by other ministers. > 


MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS.—The annual parents’ tea 
party was held in the schoolroom on Saturday, 29th ult. The 
Rey. J. T. Marriott occupied the chair. Addresses were delivered 
by the chairman and the school superintendents—Messrs. T. 
Parry and J. Wigley. Several glees were beautifully rendered 
by the singing class, under the direction of Mr. Sydney Higham. 
Songs and recitations were given, and an enjoyable evening was 
brought to a close by the teachers in a sketch from life, entitled 
**' Od Pox” 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Leicester, Newcastle, Gorton, and Crediton next week, 


EXAMINATIONS IN SCRIPTURE. 


To the Editors,—Being asked the other day to examine a 
school of elder girls, it naturally became interesting to learn 


upon what books the examination questions were to be based. 
First on the list stood Scripture, 2nd book of Samuel. 


Recol- 
lecting narratives in that book which transmit a morality to say 
the least not Christian or modern, I carefully read through the 


2nd book of Samuel, and the perusal has had two results; a 


refusal to conduct that portion of the examination, and this 


letter. 


As ateacher, as a parent, as a man, I protest against the 


criminal carelessness, or the almost incredible superstition, which 
puts such a book into the hands of thousands of 


girls and_ boys 


effort, and decided to give a portion of the proceeds towards the 
cost of the improvements to the chapel. At the opening of the 
the bazaar there were present several members of the con- 
gregation and friends, including the Rev. F. E. Millson, 
Halifax; Mr. Joseph Lupton, J.P., Leeds; Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot, Leeds; Mr. E. J. Morton, Hipperholme; Mr. J. A. 
Binns; and Messrs. F. R. Pesel and W. F. Kirk, the two chapel 
wardens. Dr. Collier, in declaring the bazaar open, congratu- 


for study. Observe, for study, mot simply to be read ; though 
that would be polluting to young minds; not for examination in 
fixed portions, but for study of the whole. Now the selector of 
the book cannot know what the book is, cannot have read it 
over. It must have been next in order on some 7ofa, like 
regiments for Indian service, or cabs for hire. The syndicate 
cannot have selected it with their eyes open. 

Let it not be supposed for one moment that theéfpresent \ 


pleasure at being present, said that it was just ten years 
since he entered the Unitarian Church and the Unitarian 
ministry, and during that time he had lived in a very 
ase place where the people were hearty and happy, and 
he said unhesitatingly that he had never met with 
Unitarian coldness. He did not meet with it when he 
- entered the body, and when he settled in Sheffield the 


~ 


BK yp enya him heartily, and with the utmost cordiality. 
lf they met with people who talked about Unitarians 
being cold, let them go to Sheffield, and the Sheffield 

e would show them that they were not cold there. 
€ fact was those who talked about the Unitarians being 
cold did so because they wanted something to talk about. 


lated the ladies who had taken part in its promotion. He said 
he had heard bazaars objected to, because they were a cumber- 
some method of getting money, but they were opposed mainly 
by persons who had no right to object; for no religious or philan- 


thropic institution was supported chiefly by the people who ought 


to support them, but by people who had hearts to support them. 


writer is unaware of what no reader with a heart could m 


, the 
exquisite touches of beauty and feeling which not only exist, buthy 
abound, in this book. 
amongst the evil; the young mind appreciates the 
beautiful when selected. 


The mature mind-selects the good : 
good and 

But to find—narrated, as it were, in’ 
one tone, written in one colour—traits of beautiful, permanent 


One advantage resulting from holding bazaars was that they 
brought the people together, and there was nothing that they 
needed more than to rid themselves of their isolation. Mr. 
Lupton made a few remarks, in the course of which he said he 
understood that Dr. Collier had decided to remain as their 
pastor for a considerable time, and he hoped he would be amongst 
them for some years. Although it was said that Unitarians 
were a distinct religious body, they were doing a great work, 
They had permeated the different Christian communities with 
their views, and wherever they went their principles became 
more and more acceptable. The following are the names of 
the ladies presiding at the stalls:—Mrs. Pesel, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Jowell, Mrs. Binns, Mrs. Brumfitt, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Booth- 
royd, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Sugden, Mrs. Bumby, Mrs. B. Boothro d, 
Miss Marshall, Miss Rhodes, Miss Carr, Miss Smith, and Miss 
Braithwaite. Mr. Joseph Sugden also had charge of one of the 
stalls. In the centre of the room was a stall, containing a number 
of plants which had been forwarded by Mr. Robert Kell, for 
sale. The bazaar was continued for three days, and realised 
about £230, an amount which considerably exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the promoters. 

CREWE.—The Rev. W. Mellor is now giving, to large con- 
gregations, a course of Sunday evening lectures on ‘ Hours with 
the Noble Dead,” the subjects being Lord Macaulay, Harriet 
Martineau, Mazzini, Charles Kingsley, and Norman Macleod. 

Dromore.—On Thursday evening, 27th ult., a lecture was 
delivered in connection with the Mutual Improvement Society 
by the Rev, Francis M‘Cammon, Banbridge, on ‘‘A Tour in the 


humanity, along with deeds of most oriental lust and 
savagery, must simply confuse the young mind, just where 
it should most carefully be kept clear. Such mixtures of 
good and evil teaching ought, I submit, to be kept from 
the young even in books of profane literature; but what 
must be the result when the ‘dim religious light” of inspired 
Scripture is thrown over such a moral chaos! For obvious 


were also given by the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, of 
Malton, and the Rev. W. Blazeby, of Rotherham. 

Mr. W. Mortimer, of Horbury, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the vocalists, and in doing so warmly compli- 
mented his old pupils, Mr. Walter Wood and Mr. Green, 
and expressed a hope that they would still carry on the 
musical work of that place. He also gave a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. Wood, 
carried, and duly responded to, and the friends separated. 


TRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE STREET. 
paye 


ae 


+ 


‘oxall. Isle of Wight.” The Rev. D. Thom presided. The | Jesus, is the story of Uzzah’s death. We read that the Ark of 
in’s address, in which he of the con- | lecturer gave a very interesting account of the ‘Garden Isle,” | the Covenant.was being conveyed in a cart drawn by oxen, with 
t > Mission, the report of the committee was | and the various places he had visited ; and, on ee, care. a ceremony, from its temporary resting-place to Zion 

ills. Mr, Greenway then read the balance | thanks of the meeting were yoted to him by acclamation. (vi., 6, 7). Then, presumably on account of some obstacle in 
subscriptions during the past | were about 100 present. the way, we read that ‘‘ Uzzah put forth his hand to the Ark of 
collections after annual DRoyLspEN,—A few months since, the committee of the | God and took hold of it, for the oxen shook it. And the 
169. 5s.; | Missionary Conference determined to open a mission station in | of the ‘Lord was kindled againgt Uzzah; and God smote him 
the year the | Bradford, i there for his error; and there he died by the Ark of God.” We 
know that, probably, the whole story was evolved to account for 
the name; Nat young people, children, used to reason on what 
Isden, they read, what can think but that the Old Testament 
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COMING WEEK. 


DROYLSDEN.—On Monday, in the 
Institute, 7 
Mitchell, on “‘ Christ’s own Conditions of Salvation.” 


MANCHESTER: Cross-street Cuaret.—On Sunday 
evening, at 6 30, Lecture by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
on “The Maccabees.” 

ROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 
day Evening Next, December 7th, the Rev. S. A. 
STEINTHAL will preach on ** The Maccabees.” 

vice at 6 30, 


Ser- 


MANCHESTER UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

On Sunday, 14th December, a SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING will be 
held at Upper Brook-street. Tea at 4 p.m., Fourpence 
each. Friends invited. 


Now Ready, for 1880, the 
U NITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC, 
~— Ss. D. 
Tuck, Gilt Edges, with Diary .......... ro 
Tuck, Pelt Case, Red Edges, with Diary o 9 
American Leather, Red Edges, with Diary 


BO Tha Panes isiet.s40 0 vcuenonswsoe © 9 
SO, WH DIAN 5 <6 Jucedewesse ravi oeboc o 6 
Paper Cover, with Diary.......ccsce.+0. © 


Orders should he sent in at once to JoHNn Puiturrs, 
20, Cannon-street, Manchester; Smart & ALLEN, 2, 
London House Yard, Paternoster Row, London ; or to 
any ofthe Agents of the Unitarian Herald 


OME PAGES. Edited by the Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD. 236 different tracts. 


Greatly reduced prices. Catalogues post free.—Apply 
to the Rev. B. Glover, Lydgate, near Huddersfield. 


Just Published, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d., 


HE SYRENS, and other Poems. By 

MARY ANN JEVONS. London: W. Kent 

and Co., 23, Paternoster Row. Liverpool: Henry 
Voung, 12, South Castle-street. 


Just Published, 48 pp., 16mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
LAyYs AND LEGENDS. By ALFRED 


CHARLES JEWITT. 
Address, A. C. Jewitt, 8, Sparsholt Road, Crouch 
Hill, London, N 


Just Published, price 1s. (post free), Second Edition. 
HE .ENGLISH SCHOOL-GIRL: 


Her Position and Duties. A series of Lessons 
from a Teacher-to her Class ; intended as subjects for 
written recoltections. By Mrs, ALFRED HIGGIN-ON. 


London: F. Norgate, 7, King street, Covent Garden. 


RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION — HUNGARIAN TERCEN- 
TENARY.—The REPORT of the recent Visit to Hun- 
gary of the Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A., will be ready 
ina few days. Price 3d., post free. 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


CHRISTMAS. MEETING OF A 
FEW OLD FRIENDS, A little Drama suitable 
for Sunday-school and Evening Parties. 
Third Edition, enlarged and improved. 
post free, 244d. 
tev. J. Taylor, 27, Albert Road, Finsbury Park, London. 


Price 2d.; 


Just Published, price 2d. 


UTLOOK AND INLOOK.. A Paper 

read at the Annual Meeting of the North-Midland 

Presbytery 4 and Unitarian Association, held at Notting- 
ham, Oct. ,} 1879. By HERBERT NEW. 


London: British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


Now Ready, No. 48, for December. 
DAYS. Price One Penny. 


Numerously Illustrated. 

Contents.—The Christmas Tree. Origin of Christ- 
mas Customs. David Price’s Temptation: A Story of 
Christmas Eve. ' Puzzles for a Winter Evening. Shadow 
Shows. A Stolen Frolic. The Old Postman. Answers 
to Puzzles. ‘The Old Year. 

Volume IV. is now ready, price 1s. 6d., post free. Cases 
for binding the year’s numbers, 6d. each ; post free, 7d. 

Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


Now Ready, { for Christmas and the New Year. 


‘“DESIDE . THE. STILL. WATERS. 
Spoken Meditations on the Permanent Realities of 
Personal Religion. By JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Price 


‘Two Shillings. 

Contents.—Sunshine. The Gate Beautiful. The 
Soul's Cry to the Unseen. ‘The Voice from the Unseen. 
Alone with God. Thou art my God. Remembered. 
Unto God, my Exceeding Joy. Life’s Passover. The 
Morning of Old Age. Not Now: but Thou shalt Know 
Hereafter. Death not the Last Thing, but Life. 

London: Williams and Norgate, Henrietta-street 
Covent Garden ; all Booksellers ; or post free from the 
Author, Leicester. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, price ss. 


T)ANTE: SIX SERMONS. 
By tHe Rev. P Hy WICKSTEED. 


“ Short and to the point.”—Acaglemy. wf 

“ Gives a very readable and complete account both of 
Dante and his poetry.”—Contemporary Review. 

“Will be very helpful not only to beginners, but even 
to advanced students of the poet.”—British Quarterly 
Review, 

“For ordinary folk, who neither want allegorising 
mysteries nor fulsome raptures, Mr. Wicksteed’s lectures 
will be found both interesting and useful."—Avaminer. 


london: C. Kecan Paui & Co., t, Paternoster Square. 


THE GROUNDS anpD PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 


discuss the real diffi- 


eng akg 
have issued ye press of our time 
Ne High Pavement 


Educational 
at 7 30, a Lecture by the Rev. William 


OME PAGES. 

GIFTS. 
4pp., 24 Copies for 5d. 
By the Rev. Brooke Herford. 
Worth of a Kind Word. 
8pp., 24 Copies for 1s, 

The Preaching Peddler: A story of 1662. 

Tender, Trusty, and True. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

Joseph Sturge. By Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A. 

Thomas Telford: How a Poor Boy became a Great 

Engineer, 
Home and the Children: To the Parents of Sunday 
Scholars. 
Michael Carroll’s Advice. Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A. 
Robert Nicholl : A Working Man True to his Order. 
r2pp., 12 Copies for rod. 

The Man that Killed his Neighbours. 

A Cure for the Heartache. By Beatrice A, Jourdain, 

A Battle Fought and Won. Ps +g 

Mrs. Onslow’s Revenge +, a 

Andrew Farebrother. Pm Ps 

The Holiness of Helpfulness. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

Sojourner Truth. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


My Kinsmen, 
Christmas at Farmer May’s. 


Rachel's Marriage: Her Neighbours and Her Recom- 
pense. Three tracts, 24pp., 12 sets 1s. 


Travis Madge. A Memoir. By the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford. 1s.; a large-paper copy, gilt back, 2s. 6d. 


All the above sent post free. 


Rey. B. Grover, Lydgate, near Huddersfield. 


‘THe CHANNNING CENTENARY. 


The 8TH of APRIL, 1880, 
Will be the 


1ooTH BIRTHDAY or DR. CHANNING, 


An Agreement has been made with the Printers, 
Messrs. Wooprat and Kinper, of London, for a 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES 
OF 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
including “‘The Perfect Life,” which, for the first time, 
will be supplemented with a neatly-executed Porrrair 
or CHANNING, 

The Volume will be sold to the public at One Shilling 
per copy. At the present time ‘The Perfect Life” is 
sold for 2s. 6d., and the other works at 3s. 6a. 

A Circular will be issued in a few weeks with all par- 
ticulars of the Centennial Edition. 


R. SPEARS, 19, Mornington Road, Bow Road, 


ndon 


\ \ JANTED, at Christmas, a MIS- 

SIONARY, for the Lewin’s Mead Domestic 
Mission, Bristol.~ Apply, stating full particulars, to Rev. 
W. Hargrave, M.A., Hon. Sec., 8, Oakland Road, Red- 
land, Bristol. 


¥ AX Lady requires an Engagement as 
GOVERNESS-HOU SEK EEPER.—Address 
N.D., Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 


a BE LET, Partly Furnished or 


Unfurnished, in the most beautiful district of 
Cheshire, small but charmingly-situated COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, with every convenience; Land as re- 
quired.— Mrs. S., 6, Aberdeen Terrace, Colham, Bristol. 


COUTHPORT.—First-class APART- 


MENTS: every home comfort.—Miss Farrow, 
22, Bold-street. 


Y ONDON: SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
Beds from rs. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


bury. 


Bracxroot—Crannive EL dose: 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 


Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprietress. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


INDER GARTEN AND PESTA- 
TOZZIAN SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shaks- 
pere-street, Nottingham. 
+ Miss LEWIN receives several Boys and Girls as 
BOARDERS, and also undertakes the care of Girls who 
attend the Nottingham High School. 


TQ 8 C.10 OL ese OG: 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 

G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 

at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 

grounds : gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. 


ELE Site -Y sano Ail): Cer ikea 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers. Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and games for junior classes. A few Boarders received. 
Terms for board and instructiéfi, 40 to 70 guineas. 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, receives a few 
YOUNG LADIES to educate, who enjoy the comforts 
of family life, combined with first-class teaching and kind 
supervision. French and German are alternately spoken. 
University Professors attend, and pupils are taken into a 
little quiet society, if wished. An escort will be shortly 
provided. References to parents of pupils.—For pro- 


_spectuses address FRL. CAPELLE, 1, Schloss Strasse, 


eidelberg. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. —Established 1864. 

Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.)' 
Second Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 

Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science, One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen months’ preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. The same enters had recently passed with 
ates eredit the Preli 


iminary Examination of the Royal 

of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mrs Smith. sses will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 

NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors. 
Franch, 2. «asso. absicenvssss, SOOURe thy SEB, 
German Resident Governess.. Fraulein Straub. 
Arithmetic, &c. 
Physical Science 


tenet ee eee 


Wilt Gee. Esq. (Sei 
TT ee . (Science 
and Art 


South Kensington, 
History, Literature, Classics.. Rev. R. Young, M.A., 


Moshe» cnniads erage vwianewe 
Drawing .....+sseceseeseeeee | 


CHRISTMAS REENHEYS 


HIGH SCHOOL; 
Wright-st., Ducie-st., Manchester.—A limited 

number of BOARDERS received. For prospectus apply 

to G. WINSLOW BANNISTER, Principal. 


OLINEUX anpd SON (Unlimited) 
continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37, JOHN DALTON STREET 


HE GROVE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, ILKLEY. 
Physician: Tuomas Scort, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
This Establishment occupies the most desirable position 
in Ilkley fora Winter Residence. The house is warmed 
throughout, and is replete with every comfort for Vistrors 
and PATients. 
Reduced Terms during the Winter Months. 


For full particulars apply to 
‘i 2% T. CLARKE, Manager. 


ROUSERS well made from Stylish 

Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 

from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 

LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 

ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
equalled, Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, 10 guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the tvo years’ system. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. 


RUNKS, PORTMANTEAUS, 

SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 

Dressing Bags, and Cases. Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Hand Bags, ae —e 


54, Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851.) 


W. "Payor: 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 


A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 
Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


R. H. Brocxe sank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, 
25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Wzggonette : 
The Imperial Phzton undez 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 


RMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 

St. Ann’s Place, Manchester. SHIRTS of 

superior quality, 48s. for half-a-dozen, made to order 
Youths’ and Boys’ Shirts to order. 


PAPERTANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & Co. are now showing, in great 
variety, the new “‘ Adams ” “ Japanese,” ‘‘Queen Anne,” 
and “ Early English” Designs (non-arsenical) for 1880, at 
most moderate prices. 
selection. ‘The ‘Trade liberally treated. . 


1 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE-STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Gold Mouldings, Decorations, and Painters’ Varnishes. 
Price Lists on application. _ 


TEA URNS! TEA URNS! 
TEAR N 51 
FOR SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &e. 


Plain Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs and best 


Lever Taps— Ss. D. 
Two GGANONS 60s. ws, b aa aslasatiowye ess ee 
Three ,, be 6 JS 
Four ,, 18 o 
Five $5 21 0 


Japanned Urns the same price. 


J..M. TIMMIS & CO., 
(Late Knersone & TiMmMiIs), 
Manufacturers, 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


DMIUN DT HOM Ps.ON 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham x 
Venetian, Roiler, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 

NOISES 1N THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 

One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
REGENT ROAD SALFORD. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 

1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 

and sole maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 

Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, 

Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 

Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate, 
Manchester i 


BrRooKs DANDELION COFFEE 


15 THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, : 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now” 


being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing vege ay the strength of ordinary 
. ‘ 7 

SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALL GROCERS, 

In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also 


MANCHESTER. *. = | 


CAUTION :—Ask For BROOK'S, as Worruts 
Quaxities ARE OFTEN SusstiTuTRD. 
IPS & SON 


x Pe 


Patterns or books forwarded for. 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS. 

A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD. CROMPTON’S 
54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. Bows, Strings, and other 
fittings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


| OC KE} & ro ON. 
PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
(List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. , 
REPAIRS AND TUNING. 


LOC KE; .&,5:O Ny 


PIANOFORTE .MANUFACTURERS, 
34 AND 36, GT: DUCIE STREET. 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


PISASOPORTES !—Fullest Compass, of 
Seven Octaves, Trichord: full fret: ivory-fronted 
keys: superior tone.—Guarantee for Five Years gi 
with each Instrumen,t from SIXTEEN GUINEA 
H. WYNDHAM & CO,, MANUFACTURERS, 
33; FENNELL ST. (close to Cathedral), MANCHESTER 


ROOKES Anp CO. (Successors to 
Joun Gepprs), Agricultural and Hortiedltura 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arenes, 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden ktineg7, 
Greenhouse Fittings, ‘Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, - 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, i bar 
tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATOR 
STREET, MANCHESTER.  EsTapiisuep 1769. 


E R E 1 De 

e All the Newest Improvements in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 2 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxrorD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG and SONS 


continue to Let PIANOFORTES, Ame 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on 1 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos an } 
1 


Organs from 15s. per month, Harmoniums ry 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and | value 
allowed. ‘Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Address= 

45 and 47, STOCKPORT ROAD = to, ee 


L....S™. 17 ae 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MAN 


Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHA 
AND DECORATIONS, _ 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the | 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, as, 3d., 38. 3d 4 
8s., 125., 245.,,"and 305. Np pair; WA‘ 
SCREENS for protecting the wallls behind 
roM4d., 18., 18. 1d., 1S. 3d., is. 6d. € 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); 
FRAME MOULDINGS, | 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNI 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the be 
PATTERN BOOKS of Pa 7 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern ce 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of 


ARMSTRONG AND R 


St. Ann’s Place Monae 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest N 
HOSIERY in great variety. ,3 


pr 
ce ade, 


vite 


HABLIS. . 

24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE 

135. Do, HALF B 

The Wine we are now offering is of very 

and we beg to draw attention to it, as th 

has now opened. In France it is great! 
Wine for using with fish. | 

JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, Mz 

. Also at Liverpool and 


E pps’s 


“By a thorough knowled; 
which govern the operations i 
and by a careful — of the 
selected cocoa, Mr, Epes has provi 
tables with a delicately flavoured be 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is k 
use of such articles of diet that a con 
gradually built up until 
tendency to disease. ; 
floating around us ready to attack 1 
weak point. We may escape many a fat: 
ing ourselves well fortified with ag : 
nourished frame.”—See article in 
Gazette.—Sold only in packets, la’ 
and Co., Homeopathic i 
Glycerine Jujubes ; labelled boxes 
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Notes and Extracts . ' 
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which I have learned all I have taught, and infinitely | it is the Lord’s business to look upon the heart, it is the 
more—a book open to all alike and level to every capacity, | pastor’s to look upon the hands and the lips; and that the 
which only requires time, patience, and perseverance, with | foulest oaths of the thief and the street-walker are, in the 
a dash of enthusiasm, in the perusal—I mean a school full | ears of God, sinless as the hawk’s cry or the gnat’s murmur 
of children.” compared to the responses in the Church service, on the 
lips of the usurer and the adulturer, who have destroyed 
The Brahmo Public Opinion quotes from Pope the | 2°t their own souls only, but those of the outcast ones 
whom they have made their victims.” He concludes by 
suggesting to his clerical friends that they may well further 
consider “how much the name of God may be taken in 
vain, and profaned instead of hallowed, in the pulpit as 
well as under it.” A solemn word for ministers all round. 


sentence, “The proper study of mankind is man,” but 
adds this should better have been—the proper study of 
mankind is se/7 Men there are, and their number could be 
counted by thousands, who take delight in criticising 
others. But how seldom is the probe of criticism directed 
against one’s own self! We condemn others with the 
strictness of a judge but we defend ourselves like an 
advocate. We see the mote in our neighbour’s eye but not 
the beam in our own. This is just the opposite of what 
ought tobe. In judging of others we should exercise 
charity, but to our own faults we should give no quarter, 
nomercy. The nearer a thing is to our eye the bigger it 
looks. Thisis the law of nature. So, naturally, our own 
faults, being nearer to us, should appear bigger than those 
of others which are at a greater distance. But the fact is 
that with regard to the mind it is attention or want of 
it that makes a thing nearer or more distant. 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


After such a passage as this we are not surprised to find 
on turning over that Mr. Ruskin had been reading in the 
Book of Malachi; for of all the literature of the world, 
there are no writings more truly needed by the cultured 
mind and hollow heart of our day and generation. He 
wonders how many clergymen ever read the second 
chapter of that book and take it to heart. “ For they are 
always ready enough to call themselves priests (though 
they know themselves to be nothing of the sort) whenever 
there is any dignity to be got out of the title ; but when- 
ever there is any good, hot scalding or unpleasant advice 
given them by the prophets, in that self-assumed character 
of theirs, they are as ready to quit it as ever Dyonisius ' 
his lion skin, when he finds the character of Heracles 
inconvenient. ‘Ye have wearied the Lord with your 
words’ (yes, and some of His people too in your time).” 
He is equally severe on eager preachers who imagine 
“that they held their blessed office to be that, not of 
showing men how to do their Father’s will on earth, but 
how to get to heaven without doing any of it either here 
or there.” 


The Brahmo Public Opinion, alluding to the revenue 
‘vaised in India upon the sale of wines and spirits and 
«drugs, asks “when will our Christian Government stop its 
indirect encouragement of the swallowing by the people 
-of poison in these various shapes ?” 


Milk spilled upon the ground cannot be gathered again; 
but Mr. Barrows told the Sunday School Society of some 
Dorchester lads who witnessed the misfortune of a little 
‘Trish boy in spilling the contents of his can, whereupon 
“they offered to club pennies to help him buy enough to 
refill it. 


In the current number of the Costemforary there is an 
article of unusual interest. It consists of a series of short 
letters addressed by Mr. Ruskin toa society at Furness 
of clergymen of the church of England. They contain 
a striking original commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. It 
is in the fifth letter that Mr. Ruskin comes to his central 
point by saying “that the Lord’s Prayer might be made 
a foundation of Gospel teaching.” He has been asking 
for some plainer statement of the Gospel than may be 
gathered out of “thrity-nine articles written by no means 
in clear English,” and referring to the Homily of Justifica- 
tion. He points out that the first clause of this prayer 
contains what all Christians are agreed upon as first 
to be.taught:—“ And to declare that we have such a loving 
Father, whose mercy is over all his works, and whose will 
and law is so lovely and lovable that it is sweeter than 
honey, and more precious than gold, to those who can see 
that the Lord is good-—this, surely, is a most pleasant and 
glorious good message and spell to bring to men—as dis- 
tinguished from the evil message and accursed spell that 
; Satan has brought to the nations of the world instead of 
it, that they have no Father, but only a consuming fire 
ready to devour them, unless they are delivered from its 
raging flame by some scheme of pardon for all, for which 
they are to be thankful, not to the Father, but to the Son.” 
It is clear here that Mr. Ruskin rejects the orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement. “Supposing this first article 
of the true Gospel to be agreed to, how would the blessing 
that closes the Epistle of that Gospel become intelligible 
and living, instead of dark and dead? The grace of 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost—the most tender word being that used of the 
Father.” 


Hereisa contrast. A certain friend of ours, remarkably 
free from prejudice, is the proud possessor of the cartes 
of both “Cardinal” Newman and Francis Newman, 
theist. Underneath and between these portraits a visitor 
has quoted from Hamlet :—* Look here, upon this picture, 
and on this; the counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 
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Mr. Walter, M.P., of the 7Z7es, read a paper on 
“Reading and Preaching,” in St. Paul’s Chapter-house, 
‘the other day. Having referred to the defective elocution 

‘of most of the clergymen of the Church of England, and 
said we should endeavour “to get rid of gabbling and 
-sing-song,” he inferred that much of this monotonous 
delivery was due to the fact that the clergy were a 
‘privileged class, never meeting with hostile criticism. 
He recommended preachers to speak instead of reading 
*their sermons, and suggested the establishment of a special 
order of eloquent ecclesiastics. 


In.a long and highly appreciative article on, Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s /deal Substitutes for God the English Imdependent 
notes this reference to the author :—“ Perhaps no man in 
our time has done more for the cause of spiritual philoso+ 
phy, either here, or in America, or on the continent» 
Armed with a complete knowledge, reminding us‘ of the ~ 
cyclopeedic lore of the late Sir William Hamilton sg 
endowed with an intellect clear as crystal, remorseless : 7% ’ 
its logical grip, seer-like in its intuitive vision, and»al 
chastened by a gracious courtesy, he has rendered to 
Christian Theism not once nor twice, a service which can 
never be forgotten. Notably and recently, in two review 
articles—since their first appearance reprinted separately 
—on Religion as Affected by Modern Materialism, and 
Modern Materialism: tts Attitude Towards Theology, 
Dr. Martineau has lifted up the everlasting truth against 
passing dream-like shadows of our time, not only with 
ability, but with a power that leaves no standing ground 
to the antagonistic forces. He has simply swept the field. 
To our other obligations, he has now added the publica- 
tion of /deal Substitutes for God. We have been again 
struck also with the mastery, not here exhibited for. the 
first time, over language. The marrying of fit words to 
subtle and profound thought is perfect ; whilst over all 
plays the sofgjight of a beauty, moral as well as esthetic, 
which transforms the essay philosophical into a poem of 
the highest order. Nor is the argument untempered by 
sympathy, for full knowledge of adverse positions begets 
an appreciation of all that is of value in the thought and 
tendency of our time, which Dr. Martineau is by no means 
slow to express.” The article closes with the following 
words :—“ Qur object is not to analyse and present the 
argument, nor to give with anything like completeness the 
conclusions to which it tends ; but only to give an idea of 
this elaborate and suggestive essay. Our readers will get 
it and study it for themselves, It is a magnificent vindi- 
cation of the ever old and ever new Christian Theistic 
truth, set over against the empty, or well-nigh empty, 
shadows of our time. And it demonstrates the absolute 
necessity of metaphysics to the human mind ; that there 
is that in the least cultured which must dare the deep of 
ontological inquiry ; and that metaphysics and theology 
Apgar rich wicked ones to stay out of it” He adds: “Lest, are mutually necessary—that is to say, a science of being 

and a science of God. For ourselves, we look for a reac- 
ca Dh aio Dall | often is; alleged that the Lord looketh upon the ena tion fvom the vulgar materialism of this hour, in the direce 
smears rece ie Speperperd let me be permitted to say—with as much positiveness as | tion of a spiritual philosophy, akin to that which is here 

s a book in’ es cate wee aoe conviction—that, while, i indeed, so eloquently 7. a : 
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A movement has lately 'been set on foot in London for 
‘ the establishment of improved music halls, managed on 
“temperance principles, and a company is being started 
entitled the Coffee Music Hall Company. A meeting in 
support of this project was held last week at the Rev. P. 
W. Clayden’s house. The speakers were Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., Dr. Norman Kerr, Rev. Dr. Martineau, Mark Wilks, 
‘W. Clayden, and P. H. Wicksteed; Miss Bell and 
;Bewicke. All agreed on the great need of more 
rational and innocent amusement for the working classes, 
- dissociated from all temptations to vice, but provided in 
such a popular and attractive form as to avoid the failure 
which lately befell a temperance music hall in Liverpool. 
9 A resolution was passed approving of the objects of the. 
: _ Company, which proposes, as soon as sufficient shares 
me taken up, to open a music hall where refreshments will 
be provided, but no alcoholic drink. 


In his sixth letter, in which he considers the first petition, 
we have one of those bold, withering denunciations of 
hollowness and hyprocisy which mark out John Ruskin, 
with his occasionally wild notions, as one of the true 
descendants of the prophets of the olden days. He 
wonders how many attach any distinctive idea to the 
second clause of the Lord’s Prayer. “To my laymah’s 
mind, of practical needs in the present state of the 
Church nothing is so immediate as that of explaining to 
the congregation the meaning of being gathered in His 
name, and having Him in the midst of them; as, on the 
other hand, of being gathered in blasphemy of His name, 
and having the devil in the midst of them, presiding over 
the prayers which had become an abomination.” He 
suggests to clergymen to consider what would be the 
| result “ were it more the effort of zealous parish priests, 
instead of getting wicked poor people to come to church, 


Mis: Nightingale tells the following story:—Riding 
by "a Mal r school in Southern India, Dr. Bell noticed 
the childre a seated on the ground writing in the sand with 
ia He desired the alphabet to be so taught, in 

wn a ‘in an apparently hopeless half 
te school under his charge. ‘The plan failed. He 
‘a ypoin 1 a child of e t years of age to teach the 
re ‘class, anc him he should hold him answer- 
wed. The mere child 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Short Readings from English Poetry. Chosen and 
arranged, with Occasional Notes, for the Use of 
Schools and Classes, by Helen A. Hertz. Riving- 
tons. 1879. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH—among the multifarious com- 

pilations of this necessitous writer—completed a 

collection of English poetry, concerning which he once 

observed, “ A man shows his judgment in those selec- 
tions, and he may be often twenty years of his life 
cultivating that judgment.” This book he regarded as 
the expression of his literary tastes, and probably some 
such notion possesses the minds of those amateurs 
who devote their leisure hours to the collecting of 
favourite pieces from the poets. Although, unfor- 
tunately—such is the diversity of opinion on matters 
eesthetic—they rarely succeed in satisfying anyone but 
themselves, the pursuit is, within ordinary bounds, a 
harmless and legitimate amusement. It is a little too 
bad of them, though, to press the results of their vain 
labours upon an unwilling public, It is done, however; 
and not the least offensive part of the business is the 
compiler’s evident desire to pose as arbiter eleganti- 
arum. ‘Through the tiresome industry of these amiable 
triflers we have been deluged with “Gems,” and 

“ Beauties,” and “Select Readings,” and “ Words,” 

and “Treasuries,” and “Specimens,” and “ Readers,” 

and the rest of them, till the world cries out, 

“ Enough !” 

A century ago, when the bookseller’s shop was 
thronged with “ persons of quality ” who were eager to 
peruse, at the cost of a small fee, the latest tragedy or 
satire, which they could not afford to buy, the pub- 
lication of Dodsley’s “ Collection” was, no doubt, a 
great boon to the small reading public of that day ; 
and we can heartily sympathise with those pale monks 
whose starved wits prompted them, with infinite pains 
to collect and translate into Latin such legends, 
romances, ghost stories, and parables, as could be 
drawn together from various sources to form the 
Gesta—sole solace of many a winter evening by the 
dim refectory fire; but now, when the complete works 
of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Wordsworth, and of 
Burns may be owned by everyone at the outlay of a 
few pence, one is disposed to resent the intrusion of 
these “made” books. It is quite unnecessary, we 
should say, to issue volume after volume as bulletins 
of the state of a fluctuating literary taste. 

We were led into making these remarks on the 
appearance of asbook whose modest exterior bore the 
unpromising inscription, Short Readings Jrom English 
foctry. As loyal readers, however, we glanced at the 
title-page, to be greeted, by rare good fortune, as we 
supposed, in the words of the poet’s poet, John Keats— 

A dreamless shower 
_ Of light is poesy; ’tis the supreme of power. 
Thus encouraged, we turned to a charmingly-written 
“preface, wherein the author at once disarms us by 


a: those pretensions which the reviewer has 


enerally to combat in works of this class. “It is 
not,” says its compiler, “a collection of poetieal gems. 
Its first condition was that it should be suitable and 
sufficiently varied for practice inv the pleasant and 
much-neglected art of reading aloud ; the second, that 
nothing should be included that was not worth read- 
ing.” The book has thus a distinct raison @étre, 
which places it on a high educational level, and beyond 
the reach of destructive criticism. It is not one of 


those school-books which are manufactured by the’ 


adroit transformation of a classic into a text-book for 
the student of English grammar. Far from that, the 
work under notice is designed for the appreciative 
study of poetry from a purely esthetic standpoint. Its 
author aims at cultivating a feeling for the beautiful in 
those who have little time or few opportunities for the 
purpose. In this respect the book comes before us 
with some .prestige, since we are told that nearly 
every piece has been tubmitted for acceptance or 
rejection to a preparatory class of stu@@hts of the 
Queen Square (London) College, for men and women. 
This was not a picked class, by any means, for though 
the name of Shakespeare was known to all, his works 
were unknown; Chaucer was unheard of; Milton, no 
less, though the name of “ Paradise Lost” was tolerably 
familiar; Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and our 
living poets did not exist for them even as names. 
We hardly know whether Miss Hertz or her pupils are 
to be the most complimented on the choice displayed 
in this selection from the poets. Thé volume com 
mences with the sweet familiar opening of Keat’s 
* Endymion”:— , 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing, 
and ends with Wordsworth’s poble sonnet “Upon 
Westminster Bridge:— 6 
The river glideth at his own sweet will :- 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
Between these two “readings”—although we. are 
varned from considering the work in the light of a 


| representative collection,—we meet with the choicest 
of our poets from the days of Elizabeth and the school 
of Shakespeare to our high priest of the shrine of 
| culture, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who now flourishes. 
| Burns is excluded because his language offers difficul- 
ties to readers in class ; and the same reason we sup- 
pose obliged the compiler to omit our great pastoral 
poet, Mr. Barnes. Another notable exception is the 
laureate, who is not even mentioned: somebody is to 
blame for this,—other than Miss Hertz or her students, 
we think. It is a pity; for a few pieces of “In 
Memoriam” would have been in good company here 
with Wordsworth’s “Ode to Immortality’ and Mr. 
Browning’s “ Prospice” :— , 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
But the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 

f pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And:the element’s rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest ! 


We are presented with some fine specimens from that 
mine of poetic wealth “ Paradise Lost;’ Shakespeare 
shines out through scenes from “ Romeo and Juliet” 
and “ As you like it ;’ besides the inevitable “question” 
from “ Hamlet,” which, like the underground ghost, 
is hic ef ubigue. Wordsworth’s vision, “A Perfect 
Woman,” haunts these pages hand in hand with 
“Nature’s Child.” In the ‘Romance of the Swan’s 
Nest,” by Mrs. Browning, we have a gem “ of purest 
ray serene” with which we may contrast the dread 
reality that the ‘ Bridge of Sighs” pictures. Crystal 
fragments of Shelley are freely scattered about; and 
reposing in rustic ease among these monarchs of song 
is Praed’s “ Vicar,” a delightful character of the Dr. 
Primrose type. The mad merry march of the “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” shows Mr. Browning in pranky 
mood; and George Eliot’s lofty realism reveals itself 
in four scenes from “Two Lovers.” Elizabethan 
poetry abounds in all the fragrant and beautiful 
singularity of the orchis gréwth. Are not these 
blossoms sparkling and fresh’ in the shade that 
o’erhangs them ? 
Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 


To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night? 
Twas pity Nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lonely leaves, where we 
May read-how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave: 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

This is one of Herrick’s lightsome lyrics. | Dekker 
quaintly sings the “Song of Sweet Content,” and the 
courtly Waller sends to his lady the “ Message of the 
Rose.” There are poems, too, by saintly George 
Herbert, the gay Carew, that loyal Scot, Drummond, 
and Devonshire Ford; all of them bright with the 
bloom of the age’s genius. In fitting out her book 
with fresh stores Miss Hertz has not been un- 
mindful of those who love to keep at hand 
such favourite pieces as Gray’s “Elegy,” “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” sketches of the 
“ Deserted Village,” or the history of that citizen of 
credit and renown, yclept “John Gilpin.” Campbell’s 
“ Soldier’s Dream” is here, with recollections of Byron 
in his better moods; and Mr. Browning’s splendid 
performance, ‘‘ How we brought the Good News from 
Ghent'to Aix.” Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s tributes 
to the supremacy of that “blithe spirit” the skylark 
are unaccompanied, as usual, by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s “wood note wild” on the same topic. This 
reminds us to say at once, lest the “mellow murmur 
of the people’s praise” deny us utterance, how much 


we wish Whittier and Poe were represented here, even | 


though J. R. Lowell should be displaced. The stirring 
“Pipes of Lucknow” and the fantastic “ Raven” are 


excellent enough, and surely not unfitted for class-_ 
reading. The latter would also serve for a lesson in’ 


literary analysis if read by the light of Poe’s “Philo- 
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sophy of Composition,” though such insight takes 
away from the bewildering delight that attends its first 
perusal. “Each and All” is characteristic of Mr. 
Emerson ; and Arnold’s cultivated imaginative power 
claims our sympathy for his “ Forsaken Merman.” 
Dryden could scarcely be better known to ‘the 
general” than by his fine burst of song, “ For St. 
Cecilia’s Day ;” while Sir John Suckling’s “ Perfect 
Lover” shows the better side of court gallantry in the 
days of “the merry monarch.” The absence of 
“ Cassabianca” is a relief, Mr. Longfellow’s old-world 
feelings being reflected in a delicate piece of work, 
“ Oliver Basselin.” We miss, however, the “ Psalm of 
Life,” with which the American bard’s name is com- 
monly associated. ‘The ‘Old Arm-chair” has been 
removed, and Mrs. Hemans lives in the “ Voice of 
Spring.” Two little pieces from John Bunyan’s hand 
are unique in poetry. Coleridge, alas! has been ruth- 
lessly shorn of his splendour, and appears as the author 
of some blank verse. Is it possible that the exigencies 
of class-reading demanded this sacrifice? We cannot 
congratulate Miss Hertz on her selection from our 
ballad poetry any more than in the foregoing instances 
of an unhappy choice. We feel obliged to say that 
either “Chevy Chase” or the “ Children in the Wood” 
is to be preferred before the “ Bailiffs Daughter of 
Islington” on every ground save that of unpleasing 
novelty. But these are motes, and should not detract 
from the completeness of the collection as a whole. 
“ A‘sthetic training,” says Miss Hertz, “must always 
begin by being a too ample garment, into which the 
wearer has to grow ;” and there is “ample room and 
verge enough ” in this collection of some two hundred 
pieces, contributed by fifty of the best poets in the 
language. 

Not the least of the functions of criticism is the 
classification of knowledge. Authors are not always 
the best judges of the special usefulness, any more 
than they are of the merits, of their work. Very often 
a book is addressed particularly to one class that is 
already supplied with a better article for its purpose ; 
whereas at the same time another section of the reading 
community would have welcomed its introduction 
among them. ‘Miss Hertz has been at some pains to 
brand as merely an educational work and confine to 
the precincts of schools and colleges a book that, we 
venture to think, should be found in every household 
where the Queen’s English is read and spoken, The 
author, we understand, made her book the means, in 
her own able and zealous hands, of imparting a know- 
ledge of our poetry to adults who on joining her class — 
could only have been described as unlettered. The 
successful teacher therefore classes her work as one of 
the educational efforts of the day, and trusts it to make — 
its way in that character. We rather doubt the wisdom 
of this step ; there are not many classes for men and 
women being taught by instructors who haye their 
heart in this peculiar work; and the book is far beyond 
the capacities of the ordinary school-boy. As Miss 
Hertz, however, caused her book to be labelled—-“ for 
the use of schools and colleges,” it is our endeavour to 
remove the prejudice such an announcement would 
almost certainly create in the minds of well-read 
people, by stating what we have found, on careful 
examination, to be its tendency and scope, its general 
purpose and character. 


“T think,” says Miss Hertz, “that anyone who 
begins to inquire must be astonished at the very slight 
acquaintance with poetry of people in general, even 
those who are considered to be cultured. And yet 
just now it, might serve as a strong force. it 
We quite agree with Miss Hertz on both points. — 
Nothing strikes one more in conversation with educated 
people on literary topics than. the vague fitful know- 
ledge of what are called the popular poems. Of course 
one does not expect from the general reader a balanced 
estimate of the merits of “Paradise Lost” or Ang 
nor a dissertation upon newly adopted French metres 
and 7art from Part school. But of the best known - 
verse in the English language one looks to find an 
intelligent‘appreciation, and some amount of definite 
knowledge on the subject of poetry in general. Even 
their modest expectations are apt to be disappointed, — 
and one never feels quite sure as to whether ordinar 
observations on poets, poems, or poetry, are the r ult 
of actual research or recollections of some late review — 
of the subject. There are, indeed, many : 
be found for those who remember on 
of the foolish indulgences they allowed ft 
“when love was young,” and, among others, 
time. The day of epics is gone by, and it wo 
that wading through the collected works of a 
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life. It teaches us to appreciate what is beyond our 
own attainment and lifts us into the same sphere with 
the creating mind. It opens new views of real life 
such as may be had neither by study nor observation 
separately employed. High hopes and aspirations are 
its ofispring. It makes us sharers with the noblest in 
scenes of unequalled delight and unparalleled splen- 
dour peopled by essences that are all that is lovely in 
woman and all that is noble in man. Fair worlds and 
mighty thoughts combine to inbreed in us a new sense 
of existence, But if poetry is to profit us we must 
know it thoroughly; and that means wide and frequent 
reading. “Let the gallery of poets,” says Miss Hertz, 
“i be regarded more as many thoughtful people are 
willing to regard other art-collections and concerts.” 
To draw down from the infinite heaven of genius, by a 
loving, careful, and assiduous study of poetry, some 
few rays wherewith to lighten our weary way below is 
of all things desirable in any clime at all times ; and 
here, in our great towns, at this present, there seems 
to be nothing so requisite to counteract the influence 
of the commonplace and the tendency to the material 
in life. Of the technical points of the work it is but 
just to say that this is an honest effort in literature 
and not mere book-making; the material is fresh, the 
plan new and excellent, the aim as lofty as practical ; 
and Miss Hertz has executed her plan with fidelity 
and taste. 


LEICESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
WELLINGTON-STREET. 


ON Sunday, the 23rd _ult., anniversary services were held 
in the above church, the Rev. J. C. Lunn, the new minister, 
being the preacher. In the morning there was a good 
congregation, and in the evening the church was well filled. 
At both services there were collections in aid of the funds 
ofthe church. The perfect stillness and earnest attention 
of the congregation were remarkable. : 

On Tuesday evening a recognition meeting was held in 
the church to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Dunn. After tea 
F. T. MOL?, Esq., F.R.G.S., took the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said they had met to welcome their 
new minister, and he hoped all the members of the con- 
‘gregation would do their best to make Mr. and Mrs. Lunn 
feel that they had not made a mistake in coming to 
Leicester. The church had had many changes—successes 
and reverses. It now needed some new influence to make 
it what they hoped it might be and what it should be. 
They looked to the minister as a leader, and trusted that 
prosperity would result from the connection now formed. 
There was a great variety of opinion among the members, 
and there was great need for much practical work, and no 


doubt it would try the skill and tax the powers of Mr. 


Lunn to keep them firmly united and to lead them to 
success. He trusted that they would give any new scheme 
for improvement he might bring forward their careful con- 
sideration and utmost help. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. Dale) then read letters of apology 
for non-attendance from the Rev. Joseph Wood and the 
Rev. Archibald Macdonald. 

The Rev. PAGE Hopps, being called upon by the Chair- 
man, said he was there to welcome Mr. Lunn, and to wish 
him every success in the work which he had undertaken. 
For such work he has always had a deep interest. He 
<lid not see why there might not be many Free Christian 
churches in this place. Such churches had good work to 
do. They could work without being bound by old tradi- 
tions. They were freer than others were to use any new 
scheme for the furtherance of freedom and religion. The 
ideal of such a church was very high. He hoped the 
reality might be attained. He was afraid that many were 
prone to consider their individual tastes, and were not 
anxious for general prosperity. There would be more 
progress in Unitarian and Free Christian churches when 

; people went to the services on Sunday through a feeling 
of duty, and because they might probably help others, 
than there was now, when personal feeling only was con- 
sulted. Ifhe could do anything by preaching, lecturing, 
or taking classes occasionally he would be most happy to 
do so, to further the good objects they had in view. He 

- wished Mr. Lunn all success, the church all prosperity, 

’ The Rev. A. W. WoRTHINGTON, of Mansfield, said he 
was there as a representative of the North Midland 
Unitarian Association, and as being connected with the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, to offer to 
their minister a welcome to his new sphere of labour. 
Some months ago he and Mr. Lunn had had some con- 
versation about this church when coming together to a 
meeting at Leicester. From what passed afterwards he 
thought that probably Mr. Lunn might become their 
minister, He thought the congregation would have a fair 
chance of progress and proapesty. He was glad the 

pulpit had been accepted. He had no doubt many 

eee would be asked for, and he thought that it would 
be on the part of the people to give all new sug- 
— a fair trial. They hed got a tried man, who had 

’ good work in other places; and he was confident 
that by his knowledge and energy great good would soon 

‘be done if all would work to i 


RILEY [aes Mr. and Mrs. Lunn a hearty welcome 
committee and of the con tion, intro- 

an outline of the history of the 
which was a spiritual home for many 
lec orthodox churches 


of 


| 


| general. 


up a true living church there. 
had a unanimous invitation to become their minister, on 


without candidature for their pulpit. 
rently plenty of needful work before them, which he 
trusted they would all try their very best to do. 
them began any new scheme, or desired to extend any 
old one, for religious progress, they would have his sym- 
pathy-and help. 
as minister and people, there was evidence of desire for 
improvements. 
made, of a material kind, had been carried out, and 
alterations not mentioned had been completed. And if 
they had not yet attained to the perfection of beauty, they 
might ere long get nearer to it. 
they should ever take the symbol for the thing signified. 
They might rest assured that they should never raise any 
church to the honour of God more beautiful than the 
universe which He had made, to delight their eyes and 
bless their hearts. 
and the heavens with glory for man’s delight, and they 
need not make their houses for praise and prayer resemble 
barns and crypts. 
took a more sacred tone as they stood in one of those 
grand cathedrals on the continent or in Westminster 
Abbey. 
forms and chaste designs. And so were men and women, 
though a few would like to believe that they were above 
such influences, asserting that the severest style of archi- 
tecture had the greatest charm for them. As that place 


not 
however, trust 


this church he had now the pleasure of welcoming Mr. 


| or the general of an army had greater responsibility 


Lunn, who came to them with the best of all recommend- | 


ations, that of having done much good and successful 
work in other places; and he trusted that under his 
ministry here the ghurch would become more successful in 
adding to its numBers, be more useful to its members, and 
have a greater influence in the town for good than it has 
hitherto had. In the town of Leicester Mr. Lunn would 
find sufficient work for the exercise of all his powers of 
usefulness. With all their religious organisations there 
were ignorance and sin of the most debasing kind in 
masses of the population, which all the efforts put forth 
had not yet counteracted. Individually they might do 


| much, but united they could do more to promote the king- 


dom of God in the hearts of men. Singly they were like 
soldiers without commanders, but in church organisation, 
under the leadership of a wise, experienced minister, they 
became like an army under the direction of a skilled 
Such a wise and experienced leader he trusted 
they would find in their new minister; and on behalf of 
the committee and congregation he promised Mr. Lunn 
their cordial co-operation and support. Addressing Mr. 
Lunn, he said: I need not tell you, sir, that you are free 
from all theological dogma, of any creed or any confession 
of faith which the popular churches demand. All we ask 
is that you speak the best you know of the-truth of God, 
to fit us for the discharge of the duties of this life, and to 
cheer us on the onward and upward path which leads the 
soul to purity andto peace. As I bid you cordial welcome 
I trust the connections now formed may be of long con- 
tinuance, and that it may lead to the building up of this 
church, that through your instrumentality many may be 
brought from the ways of darkness and sin unto the light 
of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 

Mr. PRATT, another member of the congregation, 
expressed his full agreement with all that had been said 
in the welcome given to Mr. Lunn, and trusted that he 


might long be their minister, and that all would work with 


him to raise a true Christian church. 
Mr. COOPER spoke on behalf of the Sunday school; and 


he could promise their minister a hearty reception in 
their schools. 
BURTON, another teacher. 


This was earnestly seconded by Mr. 


The CHAIRMAN then expressed the wish of the meeting 


to hear their minister. 


Mr. LUNN rose amid much applause, and said he 


thanked them very heartily for their warm reception of 


Mrs. Lunn and himself that night. That was the first 


congregational meeting they had attended since they left 
their people at Lancaster. 
friends, who were anxious for the church’s growth. He 
hoped they would be as true to conviction, earnest in 
friendship and faithful to religious work. 
recalled the other night. 
trasts did not suggest, that only similarities could bring 
distant times and far off places before the vision. 
looks of sympathy which had been passed, and the kind 
words that hadnow been spoken, be an earnest of intentions 


Then it was a parting from 
That night 
Some philosophers said con- 
Let the 
to give mental, moral, and spiritual helpfulness, to raise 
It was satisfactory to have 
the very first Sunday of their meeting in that church, and 
There was appa- 
If any of 
Though this was only their first week, 


The suggestions which had been lately 


There was no fear that 


God had filled the earth with beauty 


Art was a friend to religion. Thought 


The young were influenced for good by graceful 


was dedicated to the worship of God, it would not be well 


to offer unto the Lord their God that which cost them 
little. And now as to the future. He had a policy to 
declare, which would be a home administration, and not 
a spirited foreign policy, as he did not believe in Tory 
legislation and a Tory executive in churches, more than 


in states. In addition to regular Sunday services and 
Sunday school work, let them endeavour to get chapel and 


school libraries, try to establish good week evening classes 


for scientific and literary subjects, hold social meetings, 
and add to the other services of the church communion 
and baptismal services. These might all be means to the 
religious life. They should come there to worship a God 
of love. They should come to think of the victories won 
by Christ. They should come to strive for more purity 
and goodness. In this way they should seek to make 
their lives truer and nobler, their homes brighter and 
fairer, their church grander and holier, and, consequently, 
a part of the world better and more righteous. e was 
there to try, only to try, to add a stone to the building up 
of that Christian church at Leicester. And his remaining 
with them would somewhat depend on their sympathy 
and help. The means which he would use would be quiet 
and simple. There need be no beating of drums and 
blasting of trumpets.. We had no laws to offer like those 
of the Medes cape cate any course bad any were 

successful could y change it. ey must, 
not only his motive but his judgment for a 
time at least. He had res ibilities than any 
member of this church had, just as the admiral of a_ fleet 


than 
any of his commanders or officers. The minister of every 
church had the responsibility that Mr. Chamberlain said 
the other.day should belong to the owner of every estate. 
He was not there as a lecturer on science, though science 
would have due care and advocacy. The word science 
had a great charm for some people. It might be the 
“Open sesame” of all that was gracious and glorious in 
the world, the infallible means to all human grace and 
progress ; and yet, if you asked what is meant by the 
word, you only get the vaguest of answers. Scientists of 
all the schools differ just as theological scientists do. 
Not long ago analysts were in controversy about the con- 
stituent elements of the water used at one of the London 
workhouses. The highest sanitary authorities were dis- 
puting about the utility of the river of one of our large 
cities. Some said that the Liffy was a health centre, an 
absolute benefactor, others declared that it was full of 
poisonous gas, carrying with it ruin and destruction. 
Geologists and astronomers were not always at one. 
Doctors and even statesmen were sometimes found to 
differ. He was not there to enter into a political arena 
from week to week, even to maintain the very best con- 
ceivable Whig or Radical principles. He was not there 
to be a member of a Reform Club, though many 
reformations were needed. Everything in its time. As 
there was a time to think and a time to speak, there was a 
time to seek the religious life and to strive for spiritual 
being, as there was a time to work for physical necessi- 
ties and for mental advancement. Let special places 
have their special uses. When they were in grief they 
did not ask for a mathematical problem to solve. That 
was not a place for the pursuit of abstract speculations, 
but for endeavours after the religious life, not for mental 
analysis, but for the soul’s communion with God. People 
had said that the members of that Church were very 
broad. He did not think that he understood what they 
meant exactly. He knew what a broad street or a broad 
river was. Did they mean by broad, beliefs in multitudes 
of adverse scientifie theories, and in all kinds of contra- 
dictory theological confessions of faith? If they did, he 
thought that probably he was not broad. He certainly 
did not believe the legions of speculations that philoso- 
phers and theologians had blesssed mankind with since 
world began. He did not believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope. He did not believe in the Athanasian creed. He 
did not believe in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
He disbelieved so much that other people believed that he 
could scarcely be broad. On good authority it might be 
said, however, that all broad ways were not always the 
best. It had been said, indeed, that there was a narrow 
way which led to life. He was glad that they had a repre- 
tative with them of the Unitarian Association and of the 
North Midland Association, These societies had done 
much for theological enlightenment and religious liberty. 
They had helped many churches with generous hands, 
and said “God speed” to them in their worthy work. 
But he had a principle for personal application which he 
wished to state. It was, that they of the good old town 
of Leicester meant to minister to their own necessities, 
and to be as independent as they were free. They had 
resolved to provide the means for their own mental, moral, 
and spiritual: aliment. Under this contract theyhad 
joined their hands together. Let the grasp be strong and 
genial. Ifthey believed in the love of God for all men 
born—if they had faith in the teachings and life of Jesus, 
and if they trusted in the goodness of humanity, they need 
have no fear. He had a traditional policy, though it w 
not at all similar to that of Lord Salisbury. Indeed? 
rather belonged to the opposition benches. It was, es 
they should give their best attention and greatest stren 

to home*requirements, and not to foreign policy. Lord 
Beaconsfield was not their master. It was doubtless well 
to make the world wiser and be‘ter, but most likely 
the way to do that most effectually was by setting their 
own house in order. It sometimes happened that when a 
congregation was greatly devoted to the welfare of a town, 
it forgot to think of its own prosperity, just asa Tory 
Government spent men and'money without stint or limit, 
that the osha itself, which meant the same thing— 
might become more glorious, and for the prosperity of its: 
own country. The members of congregations were not 


‘always agreed about their requirements in a minister. 


Some wanted a minister who was a first-rate preacher; 
others asked for one who would reverently conduct the 
religious services. Some wished for one who would 
devote his best energies to the Sunday school; others were 
most anxious for a good visitor of the people in their own 
homes. Some desired a man who would takea lead in all 
public affairs; others who would keep himself quiet. 
Perhaps afew would like one.who was neatly omnipotent 
and omniscient, and somethirig more. When Darwin’s 
theory was'‘realised in life, there might be such a minister 
as many required. That might not be in our time. 
Forgetting the impossible, the best thing to do was to 
have special committees to do all needed work. The 
minister of a congrégation like that, however, had advant- 
ages too. He would speak of the advantages at present. 
They had the advantage of coming there to make them- 
selves wiser by the attainment of all kinds of religious 
knowledge. They had the advantage of reverently seek- 
ing;divine guidance and of consecrating themselves to the 
enrichment their souls. They had the advantage of 
trying to brighten the faces of the young, to cheer the old 
and to help the weary and sad by being themselves full 
of light and kindness. They had the advantage of making 
that in many ways a Free Christian Church, by inde- 
ndent endeavours, reverent freedom, and holy services. 
ere they should meet on Sundays to use the highest 
powers God had given, to attain a true theology and a 
pure religion, which would be daily blessings to their lives. 
Mr. DALE, the secretary, thanked the ministers who 
had taken their services while their pulpit was vacant.— 
Mr. Stanyon and Mr. Russell replied. _ ‘ 
Several anthems were well sung during the evening. 


BLacKPpooL.—The Rev. E. Ceridig Jones, vPro 
versity, will occupy the reek and carry on 
YT. 


Uni- 
ty, work 
during the few months of Mr, Camm’s absence, 
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MAN AND GOD’S WORD. 


BEFORE man parted for this earthly strand, 
While yet upon the verge of heaven he stood, 
God put a heap of letters in his hand, 


And bade him make with them what word he would. 


And man has turn’d them many times ;made Greece, 
Rome, England, France ;—yes, nor in vain essay’d 
Way after way, changes that never cease! 
The letters have combined ; something was made. 


But ah, an inextinguishable sense 

Haunts him that he has not made what he should! 
That he has still, though old, to recommence, 

Since he has not yet found the word God would! 


And empire after empire at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense come on; 
Have felt their huge frames not constructed right, 
And droop’d, and slowly died upon their throne. 


One day, thou say’st, there will at last appear 
The word, the order, which God meant should be. 
Ah, we shall know ¢ha¢ well when it comes near! 
The band will quit man’s heart; he will breath free. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


Che Gnitarian Herald, 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1879. 


tS EF el 
ARCHDEACON BLUNT AND THE BIBLE. 


AMONG those who know the irreconcilability of certain 
statements in the Scriptures with the established 
results of modern science it is now becoming a 
favourite argument that the Bitle was not intended to 
teach physical truths, and that, therefore, it must no 
longer be regarded as a revealer of the processes and 
Some go still further and 
concede that the Bible, as a record of history, must 
not be accepted as completely free from error in details 
It is also maintained that 
to make the highest teaching of the Bible—the presen- 
tation of permanent and universal moral and spiritual 
truths—dependant upon the infallibility of every par- 


methods of God in nature. 


while accurate in the main. 


ticular statement of a scientific and historical character, 


is to bring reproach and inflict injury on the whole 
This was the position taken by Arch- 
deacon Bunt at the York Diocesan Conference. It 


Book itself. 


marks a most distinct and a great advance on 


the conception of twenty years ago. Then _posi- 
tions which are now confessed as untenable were 


represented as essential for “the safety” of the Bibleand 
“the honour” of God. Then arguments which are now 
acknowledged as useless, as destructive of the real value 


and the immense superiority of the Bible over all other 
gacred books, were put forth as the only safeguards 


and defences of the truth. Then any hint of error, or 
even of limitation of knowledge, on the part of the 
writers of these books, on any subject within their 


chronicles, was instantly denounced as a proof of 


unbelief in the Word of God; and any such contention 
as that of Bishop CoLENso was a monstrous infidelity. 
Now, from a variety of causes, the tone of thought in 
reference to the Bible has changed. It may be that 
the change has produced in some instances a hasty, an 
undue, we will add an ignorant and entirely indefen- 
sible depreciation of the Bible ; but this is an inevitable 
reaction from the equally undue claims made for it in 
the past. It is also the natural concomitant of a 
period of theological transition. In the end the Bible 
will gain a firmer hold on the minds and hearts of 
men from the surrender of estimates of it which will 
not bear the examination of knowledge, and from 
an elevation of its indestructible spiritual redfities above 
its other contents. 

Such seems to be, substantially, the view to which 
#n increasing number of our theologians are coming. 
Archdeacon Bunt put before the York Diocesan 
Conference ideas which ‘have become acceptable to his 


own mind as the solution of some of the diffieulties | 


nearly all thoughtful men feel regarding the Bible. 
They do not appear to. have been controverted ; and 
that they were put forth before such an assembly with- 
out being then and there questioned, is another proof 
that the heresies of one generation become the truths 
of the next. The Archdeacon said -— 

The Bible has suffered at the hands of 
of its foes. Theories of inspiration which cannot be substan- 
tiated, which extend an infallibility never claimed by the writers 
to historical details, to precision of numbers, to phrases and 
expressions about the physical world, treating them-as if they 
were scientifie statements—above all, the habit of pinning the 
maintenance of the Christian faith not to its essential truths and 


its advocates as well as 
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principles, but te some particular view of a certain passage or 
statement in the Scriptures, with the threat that if this be lost 
the whole is lost—this has often proved disastrous in the past, 
and has driven backward the defender of impossible positions, 
until it might be feared that the fortress igelf was in peril. The 
Bible, then, is not inspired to teach that which man could learn 
without such inspiration—we are not to go to the Bible for 
scientific statements on geology, astronomy, ethnology, or 
biology. When people talk of reconciling science and revelation 
I venture to think that they forget that science and revelation 
move in different though not necessarily opposing spheres. God 
has taught scientific truths without any supernatural revelation, 
just as mankind have been able to learn them; therefore such a 
revelation was not needed. God has taught mankind spiritual 
truths—the knowledge of Himself, of His will, His purposes as 
Creator, Father, Redeemer, by a supernatural revelation, because 
in’no other way could they have learnt it. To claim infallibility 
for every historical detail, every geographical boundary, every 
genealogy, every exact statement of numbers, every view the 
writers took of the physical world, is to take up a position not 
only indefensible, but, moreover, one which may weaken the true 
claim we make for the sacred Scriptures—namely, that they pre- 
sent the spiritual revelation of God Himself, which in no other 
way mankind could receive—a revelation to make us wise not in 
astronomy, geology, ethnology, but wise unto salvation, 

We are not prepared to endorse all that is here 
claimed for the Bible as a supernatural revelation. On 
its spiritual side it is unique ; it is above comparison; 
those who best know the other sacred books of the 
world know that it is unapproached and unapproach- 
able ; but, to us, it is fuller of life-giving inspiration 
and the power of Gop when we receive it as coming, 
not from a miraculous illumination to a race specially 
selected to receive it, but from a great outflow of that 
Eternal Light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, and which shines on the pages 
of other sacred literature, though with less purity and 
power. But, apart from this difference from Arch- 
deacon BLunr—a difference, we repeat, which to us 
intensifies and universalises the divine in the Bible— 
we gladly record his utterance here. It is far wiser to 
admit the presence of error than to enter on the task 
of reconciling with geology the Mosaic cosmogony, 
or with astronomy the command of JosHua to the sun 
to stand still, or with scientific chronology the develop- 
ment of the race in the orthodox six thousand years. 
Numberless times, and in countless books, essays, 
and lectures, the task has been attempted; and still 
the blending of these voices in harmony does not fall 
upon the listening ear. Better to avow, with Arch- 
deacon Biunt, that we will not, in the true interests 
of the Bible itself, vouch for every one of its statements 
respecting the physical world. Are the two great 
commandments, on which hang all the law and the 
prophets, imperilled because Moses was not a modern 
geologist ? Is the Sermon on the Mount in danger 
because the world was not made in six days? Are the 
parables of the Great Teacher, rich in heavenly bloom 
and fruitage and immortal nourishment, torn up from 
their roots and doomed to wither because the writer of 
the book of Genesis may have erred as to Gop’s 
method of bringing forth man? Are the life and death 
of Curist of none effect because JosHua was not born 
with the knowledge of Copernicus and GALILEO, or 
because the authors of the Pentateuch had not the 
advantage of CoLENso’s arithmetic ? 

Archdeacon Biunt went further still. Perhaps one 
of the most prolific sources of grave misconception of 
the character of the Bible is the popular notion that 
the Scriptures are one indivisible book—a unit. That 
the various books constituting what is known as the 
Bible were written by men at various times and in 
possession of various degrees of truth, is a fact of the 
greatest significance; and yet it is a fact almost 
unknown to, at least almost unbelievable by, the great 
mass of religious people who go to church and chapel. 
As Newton said of nature, so most people think of 
the Bible, that it was made at one cast. Archdeacon 
BLUNT sees clearly that this view lays the Bible open 
to triumphant assault. He said :— 

Again, another untenable position which gives a weapon to 
our foes is the placing all Holy Scripture on exactly the same 
level because it is bound up in one volume, forgetting not merely 
that it is a library rather than a book, but that it is of the very 
essence of the revelation that it is gradual, and adapted primarily 
not to us in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, but to 
the condition of those for whom it was especially intended, and 
for whom it was written during a period of fifteen centuries, 
until the light which it brought from heaven shone more and 
more unto the perfect day in Jesus Christ, It is the recognition 
of this truth that will help to remove some difficulties of the 
thoughtful student when he reads of, for instance, the crude 
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morality of the patriarchs, the slaughter of the Canaanites, the 
treachery of Jael, the institution of slavery, the anathemas in the 
Psalms, and so forth. Finally, while we insist that Christianity 

has an intellectual basis, and point out the right use and right 
limitation of reason in apprehending it, let us emphatically insist 

on the fact that it is upon what may be'called spiritual evidences, 

as well as upon historical facts, that Christianity finally rests, and 

that spiritual truth can only be spiritually discerned, 

For ourselves we would urge that there is nothing of 

more importance to a true, living, and loving appre- 
ciation of the Bible than the expansion of the facts as 

to its literary character and of the principles of its 
interpretation here enunciated by Archdeacon Bunt. 

There is no deeper disparagement of it than to repre- 

sent it as if it were the product of one mind, or as if 

it presented throughout the same conceptions of Gen, 

or as if it prescribed, from the beginning to the end, for 

all men in all times and in all conditions of 
civilisation the same unvarying code of morality. 
Whoso speaks of it thus speaks of it in a way that it 

it does not speak of itself, and in a way that provokes 
speech of an equally extreme opposite kind. Such: 
speakers condemn it with their praise, and to their 
account must be laid the bitter tone of men who ask 

us whether the Gop who repented him of his works is 

the Gop with whom is no variableness or shadow of 
turning, whether the Gop who commanded the 
Hebrews to do murder is the Gop whom Curisr 

has taught us to revere as our Father? On the 

other hand, to read it with the understanding—to. 

enter, with reverent appreciation, into the religious 
genius of the people whose history it records— 

to trace in its pages the story of their moral and 
spiritual growth—to disentangle what in it is transient 

from what is permanent, what is loca) from what is 
universal—to show that most of its moral difficulties 

are no difficulties at all when they are referred to the 
imperfect moral ideas of the time, and are only diffi- 
culties when they are labelled as the words and com-— 
mands of Gop Himself, the-delineations of the Perfect 

Being by His own hand—to know aright the relation 

of the Gospel, to the Old Testament and of the Epistles. 

to the Gospels, of Curist to Judaism, and of Pau to é 
Curist, there is no service more needed than that of 
popularising the knowledge, now confined to a few- ‘ 
scholars, of the growth of the literature that makes up: 
the Bible. The doctrine that the Bible is a unit in. 
religious conceptions is the parent of false interpro- 
tations and of mischievous ideas that lead to its. 
rejection altogether. ‘That it is a collection of books. 
written by various men, at intervals wide apart in time,, 
holding very varying and contradictory ideas of Gop and. ~ 
His will and human duty towards Him, and ultimately: 
put together in the form in which we have it by decisions- 
of fallible men—these are facts with which the minds. 
of the people must be familiarised before it can take- 
its proper place and fulfil its proper function in the 
spiritual development of mankind. — Its highest work: 
is impeded, its richest influence weakened as much by 
the injudicious defences of its orthodox believers as: 
by the wanton assaults of its secularist rejectors. — 
These assaults would be irrelevant and powerless but — 
for those defences. i 


Samuel Thornton, of Moseley, Sirmingham, 


WE regret to record the loss of another old friend inthe = | 
death of Mr. Samuel Thornton, which occurred on unday 
last, at his residence, Oakfield, Moseley, in his 75th year. 
Mr. Thornton had for a considerable time retired from 
public life, but at one period he took a conspicuous and 
useful share in the business of the town. He was one of — 
the earliest elected members of the Town Council, and 
was for many years an alderman; and he also fille t 
office of Mayor for the year 1848-9. In this capacity | 
took part in the exhibition of works of art and industry. 
Bingley Hall in 1849, and on that occasion he had 
honour of receiving the Prince Consort, whose - 
Birminghan exhibition led him to form the ‘ 
international exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851. 
being a member of the Town Council, Mr. Phi 
in the commission of the peace for the rou 
for the counties of Warwick and Worcester. In 
and business circles Mr. Thornton was we 
director of the Birmingham Waterworks Co: 
the Staffordshire Gas Company, and also 
and! 
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d by numerous friends. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND ITS SOURCES’. | fervid Oriental minds as are to us meat and poison, sea- 


BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY. 
CHARACTERISTIC differences separate between what are 
called subjective and objective, idealistic and realistic 
Writers. Such differences strikeevery observant eye oncom- 
paring, say, a dramatic work of Shakspeare, like Macbeth or 
Coriolanus, with a dramatic work of Milton, like the 
Masque of Comus. In the first, we encounter characters; 


shore air and breath of yellow fever. 

@As well expect a mountain brook, pure though it be as 
crystal, to keep on the same when farther down its course 
one tributary pours in brown with wood stain and another 
red from clay bottollfis, as to expect the original Palestinian 
stream to do the same when it plunges into such an alien 
world. Those to whom it was now to appeal were after 


' something very different from those to whom it appealed 


It was to be looked for that their own vital | 2 : : ; 
| ON Sunday last Dr. Vance Smith delivered a discourse, on 


in Palestine. 


in the second, embodied ideas. Yet the splendour of each | needs and habits of mind would assert themselves. 
of these classes of compositions has been illustrated by | Inevitably, irresistibly, the Jesus who was to dominate 


men of supreme genius. 
those of our prosaic and abstract temperament to under- 
stand how a Dante comes to transfigure the Florentine 


girl Beatrice into a manifestation of celestial wisdom, after 
the same manner in which the Galilean peasant woman 
Mary is finally exalted into Queen of Heaven and Mother 
of God. _ Still, Dante does; and without some conception 
of ,such imaginative processes, we shall be forever cut off 
from comprehending the genesis of the great theologic 
conceptions that have dominated the ages. 

Great moral and religious movements date from ex- 

ceptional individuals. In time, the world will have a 
record of their lives and doctrines. No sooner is this 
undertaken than the characteristic differences in men’s 
way of looking at things come out. The Socrates of 
Xenophon is the picture drawn by an observant, objec- 
tive man of little wealth of mind of his own to bewilder 
him. The Socrates of Plato is the*precipitation of the 
richly-freighted mind of Plato himself on to certain 
characteristics of one whose native originality had stirred 
him to endless contemplations. 
_ On opening the New Testament, and comparing the 
impression produced by the Gospel of Matthew with that 
by the Gospel of John, we see all this vividly presented. 
It is like turning from Shakespeare’s Macbeth to Milton’s 
Comus or Spenser’s Faery Queen. Spite of legendary 
accretions, Matthew draws evidently from the first-hand 
sketches of a genuine observer, with an open, outdoor, 
breezy eye. Take his John the Baptist. There is no 
mistaking the fiery ascetic of the desert. Turn now to 
the Fourth Gospel’s delineation of the Baptist. Is he the 
same man? No; but one at home in the technical terms 
of the metaphysics of the school of Alexandria. A con- 
trolling idea capable of melting down the most refractory 
individualities is evidently at work here in the writer. A 
community of readers is implied to whom it would seem 
perfectly natural that the Baptist should have been a 
mystic adorer of the incarnate Logos. This is an immense 
implication, the real phenomenon to account for in this 
Gospel. Ability or inability to name the actual author 
sinks into insignificance beside it. 

Only in comparatively recent times has criticism been 
able to cope with this problem. First, mental freedom 
had to be conquered, and second the right method hit 
upon. That method came through the modern recogni- 
tion that every literary work is a monument of the age 
that gave it birth. 

Two great realities have been set in vivid light by 
applying this method to New Testament criticism. First, 
the seething and ferment going on within Palestine at the 
era of Jesus. Second, the seething and ferment among 
the Jews of the dispersion outside of Palestine. Each of 
these furnished its contribution to the great flood that 
ultimately became the Christian Church, as significant as 
the confluence of the Missouri and the Mississippi in our 
vast continental river. 

1. The seething and ferment within Palestine, with the 
relation of Jesus to it, gave the sense of spiritual unity, 
joyous reconciliation with God, close-knit love among 
men, 

2. The seething and ferment outside involved the 
struggle after zutellectual unity. Judaism came into vital 
contact with Greek philosophy, with Syrian, Chaldean, 
Egyptian systems, and found itself thoroughly stirred 
by them. ‘The gad-fly of speculation stung the intellect 
into restless life. Philosophise men must; retain their 
reverence for their sacred books they must. The strait 
was a hard one, and the way out of it came through the 
adoption of a principle that seemed to do justice to each 
imperious mood. The method of the Allegorical Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures came into rapid vogue, and enabled 
men who were at once sure of the fact that their Scriptures 
erates from God, and enraptured with the profundity 
and truth of mundane philosophy, to be equally sure those 
books must contain, in an interior sense, the reconciliation 
of these heretofore open enemies. And so to a Philo the 
rugged people Israel are rationalised into the symbol of 
‘the soul, Egypt into the imprisoned body, the desert into 
the deliverance of the soul through asceticism. 

This allegorising tendency had the result that it 
brought Jew and Gentile into sympathy with one another’s 
views. The subtle Greek learned to know the Holy God 
of Israel, the votary of some Syrian or Chaldean system 
of stupendous dualism learned to cherish a deeper faith in 

a delivering power, the Jew had the portals thrown open 
to him into the entrancing world of Greek or, wider still, 


_ Arian thought. Philo was but an instance of what was 
going on an enormous scale. Practically, as well as 
speculatively, the disposition was spreading widely of let- 


ting in the heathen, on easy terms, as proselytes of the 
gate. And so in Paul’s later action we are to see not a 
mere feat of individual initiation, but a leap into a flood of 


‘The theological system that came of this fusion of 
-Chaldeo-Graeco-Jewish ideas included conceptions of the 


oe of the abyss of the Godhead, a pro- 
_ found dualism, a sense of 


e elemental nature of good 
evil, a recognition of the supersensuous world of 


creation, with vivid imaginations of c) 

n Prince of Evil,&c. Such systems were Ea 

ld podophien bu al with blood and fire enough in 
to | fanaticism, raise up and pro- 


what seem to 
to 


It may be very difficult for | 


them must come as Lord or Ruler of the supersensuous 
world, trailing in clouds of glory, essential divine attributes 
Logos, creator of all cosmic light and order. 


The Palestinian movement did go forth into such realms 


as these. Is there any external evidence that historically 
it did become modified to suit their needs? Yes, the 
Gospel of John is just such an evidence. On what 


common-sense principles can this be asserted? On the 
same every man is applying when, on reading a book full 
of such expressions as “ the categorical imperative,” “the 
will to live,” “the instability of the homogeneous,” he cries 
out, “Aha! there are Kant, Schopenhauer, Herbert 
Spencer!” And if not only such phraseology, but all 
their implications are logically carried out, and the book 
is steeped and dyed in them, then is the evidence the 
same that convinces us that the manon the road, with his 
hat and clothes all white with meal, came out of a grist- 
mill. 

Now all this holds good of the Fourth Gospel. In it 
we have consequently a work that cannot be treated as 
that of a clear, objective observer of external facts, but a 
subjective work, absolutely dominated by a creed that 
changes the whole face of things. Jesus, indeed, is there, 
in much of the beauty of his spirit. But he is the Jesus 
glorified by a new race of believers ; the Jesus whose life 
and influence has entered into the great tide of history ; 
the Jesus who, one element in a great theological move- 
ment, has been deified into Author, Inspirer, Eternal 
Ruler of it all; the Jesus who has abolished the abyss of 
separation in being between God and man through his 
own oneness in substance with God and his “real 
presence” in the believer’s nature. And if the question 
be asked, Why did not the power of original, external fact 
arrest this process and draw back the mind to solid reality? 
the only answer that can be given is that no interest was 
felt in original, external fact that could for a moment con- 
tend with the fervour and passion of the thirst after super- 
natural vision. Woe to the man who interposed such 
facts! Woe to the sect of faithful Ebionites, even on the 
very soil of Palestine, who presumed to maintain the 
earlier, humbler tradition! Swiftly they became heretics, 
revilers, blasphemers. And yet, in the face and eyes of 
all this, men ask: ‘“ Whence, if not records of objective 
realities, did the narrations of the Fourth Gospel come 
from?” As well might the Roman Catholic demand in 
triumph, ‘ Whence all the pathos and tenderness, all the 
consolation, grace, and ecstatic vision, millions—and 
among them grand intelligences and canonised saints— 
have received of Mary, Mother of God and Queen of 
Heaven, if, as you say, she were but the humble, loving 
Palestinian mother of Jesus of Nazareth?” Whence? 
Nowhere, if you ignore the soul of man, its insatiate 
craving after love and help, its creative power of bodying 
forth a realm in which all these yearnings are satisfied. 


The Gospel of John throws wide the portals into the heart 
of the inner, mystic, adoring love of associated believers 
—the drawn of the Father. It is a mere aspersion 
to say that it can be summarily dismissed as the 
“mere rose-garden of the petted saints.” Men crave and 
need just such a realm, in which they can yield themselves 
up to the luxury, soul freedom, and bright intelligence of a 
circle of congenial spirits. Such exclusive realm of 
sweetness and light may have its perils. So has anything 
beautiful,—music, poetry, domesticlove. But escape from 
this is not to be sought in making the whole world barren 
and prosaic, and insisting that no elect spirits shall 
revel together till the last incorrigible hater of nature, 
light, or love is started out of his lair. It was the 
sense of this deep need that made the beautiful picture 
this Gospel draws of a higher sphere of harmony 
so dear to the heart of Horace Greeley, amidst the 
hurry and rush of the editorial room, the din and clang of 
the mammoth press. 

And now, who wrote this wonderful Gospel?—Mysterious 
its origin as that wind of which its author speaks, 
that bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth. Its ultimate authority in the 
Catholic Church was due no doubt to the recognition 
and triumph of so many of the conceptions of that power- 
ful Gnostic element that at one time seems to have 
constituted the intensest fire and force of the Asiatic 
Church. For the belief that John the Apostle was its 
author, it is probably itself mainly accountable. Yet even 
this John, woven in so inextinguishably with the tide of its 
narrative and discourse that oft times it is impossible to 
tell where Jesus ceases to speak and he begins, is as much 
the figure of an ideal dream as are all the other figures. 
The essence of what the author aims at under this 
Johannine veil of “the beloved disciple” is that as none 
can reveal God but the Only-begotten essentially dwelling 
in the bosom of the Father, so none can interpret the 
Christ but “the beloved disciple” dissolved in unity of 
love with him. 

No other egg then, can we see to stand on 
but that, in the Fourth Gospel, we are dealing with a 
free ideal composition, based, no doubt, on earlier 
traditions, but moulding all to glorify a system of faith. 
No vain and empty questions of material fact must invade 
its ic and holy realm. In respect of this, as of all 
works conceived out of a like spiritual impulse, we may 
be destined to witness a fresh illustration of the law 
laid down for sculpture by the t Thorwaldsen, when 
he said that the Clay was the Life, the Plaster the Death, 
the Marble the Resurrection. First, historically, do we 
ever behold a plastic, external material, responsive to 
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every touch of the shaping spirit. Then a plaster age 
succeeds, when the wondrous form of grace and beauty 
is east in rigid, dogmatic mould, cold, opaque, and lifeless. 
At last, in the resurrection of the spirit, the shining 
out once more through the translucent veil of the marble 


| of the inner idea, sole cause and glorifier. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


BY DR. VANCE SMITH, 


‘Sabbath Observance.” §The text was from Mark ii., 27, 
**And he said unto them, the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man forthe Sabbath.” After giving several instances of the 


confusion of ideas often found among religious persons as to the 
relation between the Jewish law and the Christian gospel, and 
the mischievous consequences to which this has often led, Dr. 
Vance Smith said: The Sabbath did not exist as a holy day before 


man existed, so that it could not be said that man was made for 
it, to sacrifice himself in any way to it, but on the contrary it 
was instituted for him, to be beneficial to him according to his 
various needs; to afford him a season of repose, of healthful 
change and relaxation, or of meditation and spiritual good. It 
is not sacred or holy considered in itself, or apart from the 
purposes of practical good which it answers, but as a day set 
apart for the benefit of society. It is the actual devotion 
of it to purposes of instruction, of worship, and self-improvement, 
and it may be innocent recreation and social intercourse, that 
gives it whatever sanctity it possesses above the other six days 
of the week. Such appear to be the consequences and principles 
plainly involved in the statement of Christ, and his example and 
instruction may well serve to form and guide us at the present 
time amidst the discussions and controversies that occasionally 
take place on this subject. The proper Jewish Sabbath, the 
seventh day of the week, is no longer, in fact, observed by Chris- 
tians. Its observance does not appear ever to have been enjoined 
by Christ or by his Apostles, nor do they ever provide for its 
cuntinuance in any way, or for its transference, in any form, to 
Christianity. It is true that, being Jews, the Apostles themselves 
kept the Sabbath day as enjoined by the Jewish religion, and 
hence it may be supposed that this fact alone affords sufficient 
evidence that the keeping of that day was intended to be 
continued. But we can hardly retain this belief when we 
remember the terms in which not only Jesus, but his Apostles 
speak of the observance of sacred days. St. Paul more 
particularly speaks in the Epistle to the Galatians of the observ- 
ance of days and months and times and years, as but a turning 
to weak and beggarly elements. ‘‘One esteemeth one day above 
another. Another esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that re- 
gardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord, and he that 
regardeth not the day to the Lord he doth not regard 
it.” Such language as this allows us to presume that he 
did not look forward to the observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
as an essential part of religion, and certainly in no way enjoined 
its observance upon his followers for all time to come. But in 
the course of time the first day of the week came to be substituted 
by the Christians for the seventh. Are we then to suppose that 
this change was made in consequence of some positive injunction 
of Christianity?, There is no ground for such a supposition. 
Immediately after the death of Christ we find the disciples assem- 
bling together on the first day of the week in commemoration 
of their Master. Hence this day came to be called the ‘‘ Lord's 
day.” Did the disciples then intend, in doing this, to institute 
another day which should be kept as holy, with the same rigorous 
strictness with which their countrymen observed, and still observe, 
their Sabbath? It is acknowledged that there is no expressed 
command upon the subject, and it is not probable that it was 
the intention of the disciples to change the seventh for the 
first day of the week, for this very simple reason... The 
primitive Christians of Jewish birth not only commem- 
morated the resurrection of Christ on the Lord’s day, but at 
the same time they were in the habit of keeping their own 
sabbath, the seventh day, which they could hardly ay 
done if they regarded the one as a substitute for the other; th 
kept both. The truth, therefore, is that the Christian religipn 
leaves the disciple entirely free as to the observance of holy ays 
—so far,*at least, as express and positive commandments a) 
concerned, the Christian religion leaves the disciple free. It 
does not enjoin such observances, and it does not tell us to 
refrain from them. It says, in fact, ‘‘ Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” Let him who believes it /a reli- 
gious duty, and who thinks it to be conducive to his religious 
well-being, periodically to set apart a particular day as a sacred 
day, and to refrain from doing on that day anything that may 
not be absolutely necessary—let him do so, let him for himself 
do what his conviction tells him is his duty. _ So again letj him 
who does not thus believe, or who does not feel that need of 
setting aside special times and seasons, let him also act according 
to his conviction of what is right. If he be a faithful disciple in 
other respects, if he render up true and practical obedience in his 
daily conduct he will not be condemned because he does not with 
the Galatians of old think it needful to set apart as holy, days 
and months and times and years. True religion does not consist 
in the observance of days. Truly religious men will be devout 
everywhere and alwayss and each act of the life of such a man 
will be an offering of worship to God, and all space and 
all time will be equally pervaded by the Divine presence. 

————— 


*@HE LATE MRS. GASKELL. 


THE “Encyclopedia Britannica” (ninth edition) contains 
the following article, by Miss. F. Masson, on the late Mrs. 
Gaskell :— 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell (1810—1865), one of the most 
distinguished of England’s women-novelists, was born at Cheyne- 
row, Chelsea, Sept. 29, 1810. She was the second child of 
William Stevenson, of whom an account is given in the 
“*Xnnual Bi phy and Obituary for 1830.” Mr. Stevenson, 
wpe began life as classical tutor in the Manchester Academy, 

preached also at Dob Lane, near that town, afterwards 
relinquished his ministry and became a farmer in East Lothian; 
and later, on the failure of his farming enterprises, he kept a 
boarding-house: for students;in Drummond-street, Edinburgh, 
where he also became editor of the Scots Magazine, and con- 
tributed largely to the Zainburgh Review. At the time of hi 
daughter’s birth Mr. Stevenson had been appointed Keeper os 
the Records to the Treasury, and was living in Chelsea, still 2 
diligent contributor to various periodicals of the day. Mrs. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Gaskell’s mother, was a Miss Holland, of 
Sandlebridge in Cheshire, an aunt of the late Sir Henry Holland. 
She died at the birth of her daughter, who was in a mannec 
adopted, when she was only a month old, by her mother’s sister, 
Mrs, Lumb. This lady had married a wealthy Yorkshire gentle- 
man, but a few months after her marriage, and before the birth 
of her child, discovered that her husband was insane, and fled 
from him to her old home in the little market-town of Knutsford, 
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in Cheshire. Mrs. Lumb’s own daughter having died, she | With this knowledge of the facts of Mrs. Gaskell’s life itst_ | upon the occasion of their welcoming their new minister 
transferred all her affections to the little Elizabeth, between | not difficult to trace the source of her inspirations. Some of her | to their congregation, and he hoped that the result of the 
wifom and her there existed through life the strongest bond of | shorter tales, it is true, seem to have been suggested merely by impression of that evening would show to them all that 
affection. During Elizabeth’s childhood at Knutsford she was | her reading: and carefully as she collected their materials, | they were not wrong in asking them to meet in the way. 
visited. now and then by her sailor-brother; but while she was | these are the least satisfactory of her writings. But by. they had done, and that whatever took place that night 
still a girl, he went to India, where he somewhat mysteriously, | far the most of what she wrote wa@®founded on observa- would have the effect of widening and deepening the 


and without any apparent motive, disappeared, and all further tion and experience. Mrs. Gaskell has reproduced, with : : : s in ii 
: - ? : : a ial feeling which had ever existed between t 
trace of him was lost, She was afterwards sent for about two | slight mot ir aa in her novel ‘North and South,” the cordigh seling ci ; n their little 


enc a ? bs . oe : s Napigeh i d the inhabitants of this town. (Ap- 
years to a school kept by a Miss Byerley at Stratford-on-Ayon incident in her father’s youth, when he and his friend and | CO"Stegation an : : : 
and on leaving school went for a time to live with her father, fellow-student, the Rey. a Wick, of Monton, believing it | plause.) Some of them might not be fully acquainted with 
who had married again. Under his guidance she continued her wrong to be ‘‘ hired teachers of religion,” resigned their minis- | the origin of what was at present called Dissent, and they 
studies, reading with him in history and literature, and working, | tries and sought a livelihood otherwise. The beautiful story in Would perhaps pardon him if he said a few words about 
chiefly by herself, at Latin, Italian, and French, in all of which | « Mary Barton” of the two working-men who brought the baby | that temporary phenomenon. It had had an existence of 
she was in later life proficient, Having tenderly nursed her | from London to Manchester is a version of an anecdote about | Many years, but it must not upon that account be regarded 
father in his last illness, she returned to her aunt at his death, in | Mrs, Gaskell’s own infancy, of her being taken to Knutsford, as a permanent form of a religious institution. The 
1829; and, with the exception of one or two visits to Newcastle, | after her mother’s death, by a friend who chanced to be travelling origin of Dissent in the borough of Evesham, and in the 
London, and Edinburgh, she continued to live at Knutsford till | that way. The little country town of “ Cranford ”"—with its | towns and villages of England, was an event that occurred 
her marriage. She had at this time a reputation for great beauty; population of widows and maiden ladies, and its horror of the 218 years ago, when in that little place the minister of 
8. ne In ee life ae Smasitely suaped soft ges retained | masculine portion of society—is Knutsford, so long Mrs, Gaskell’s Ay Saints’ wine the minister of St. Lawrence, both of them 
ieir light, and her smile its w onderfnl sw cetness. er marriage home, In Cranford ' every character, if not every incident, is ' left their churches and became what are called Dissenters. 
to the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., of Cross-street Chapel, real; and the pathetic little story of ‘*Poor Peter ” can have been : 
ae 4 . . , c Ay 3 Now that was nota voluntary act upon their part, but 
Manchester, took place August 30, 1832, at Knutsford Church; | suggested only by the disappearance of that sailor brother who fi h cn th h Pd 
and during the earlier years of her married life Mrs, Gaskell | used to visit Mrs. Gaskell in her girlhood, and whose mysterious se rom the strain t at was put upon t © consciences 
lived very quietly in Manchester, surrounded by a few intimate | loss also must have interested her always afterwards, in ‘‘ Dis- | of I rotestant Englishmen by an Act of Parliament—the 
and cultured friends, and devoting all her time and abilities to appearances,” the title of one of her papers in Household Words, | Act of Uniformity, which might be regarded as the Act 
the cares of a necessarily frugal household. Among these friend- } Pleasant months spent at Morecambe Bay and Silverdale initiated | by which the Church of England in its modern form was 
ships that with Miss Catherine Winkworth and her sisters was, | her into the mysteries of rural and farm life. Her visits to | established by law. Unfortunately that establishment 
perhaps, the longest and most cherished. From the first, | France were the origin of her tales of the Huguenots and the | was accompanied by circumstances which placed so great 
although she never visited the poor as a member of any organised | French refugees at the time of the Revolution. The Edinburgh | a strain upon the consciences of Protestant clergymen 
society, she sought by all means in her power to relieve the of her girlhood appears in one or two of her stories, briefly but throughout England, to the number of two thousand, that 
misery which, in a town like Manchester, she was constantly | vividly sketched. Her school-days at Stratford-on-Avon are they all in one day left their benefices departed from 
witnessing. She gave the most devoted help and tender remembered in ‘* Lois the Witch;” and, if only in a little story | their parsonages and their glebes, and literally wandered 
sympathy to such cases of individual distress as came under her | like the visit to Heppenheim, we can trace her excursions from over the face of the count George Hopkins, th 
notice, She assisted Mr. Travers Madge in his missionary work Heidelberg along the white, broad Bergstrasse. Weasetige! f All Saints’ ds Fo a rir Se 
among the poor, and was the friend and helper of Thomas But it is most of all in “Mary Barton,” a story of the trials | ™21Ster ‘D bl any dled te Of Piety and learning, 
Wright, the prison philanthropist. She also made several | and sorrows of the poor in Manchester, whom she had so many retired to umbieton and cied there in a few years. He 
individual friendships among poor people, and knew personally opportunities of observing, that Mrs. Gaskell gave her personal | believed that in the meantime his ministrations amongst 
one or two types of the Chartist working-man. She was knowledge .and experience to the world. Her severest critic, | his old congregation were continued in spite of the Act of 
especially interested in the young working women of Manchester, | Mr, W, R. Greg, admits Mrs. Gaskell’s knowledge of her sub- | Parliament, the magistrates, and “the powers that be,” 
and for some years held a weekly evening class at her own house | ject, but objects to the impression left by the novel on the mind | that for a while they took comfort from the ministrations 
for talking with them and teaching them. Of Mrs. Gaskell’s | of the reader as inaccurate and harmful, “Were ‘Mary Barton,’” | which Mr. Hopkins and his successors were able stealthil 
seven children, two _were still-born, and another, her only son, | he Says, “‘to be only read by Manchester men and master manu- | to convey to them, until the time when William IIL 
born between the third and fourth of her four living daughters, |. facturers, it could scarcely fail to be serviceable, because they | became king, and\the consciences of Dissenters were 
died at the age of ten months. The death of this baby is said might profit by its suggestions and would at once detect its released from the external oppressions that weighed them 
to have been the cause of Mrs. Gaskell’s beginning to write, exaggerations and mistakes;” but on the general public he fears ; ; ‘ 
> ¢ : takes y g 4 down, and then began. those Dissenting communities 
when she was urged by her husband to do so, in order to turn | its effects will be “‘mischievous in the extreme.” One doubts which now covered the face of the land. He believed 
her thoughts from her own grief. She began by writing a short | whether a. calm solution of a great economic difficulty, such as that he had d fair historical ¥ ithot 
paper called ‘*An Account of Clopton Hall,” for William | that which Mrs. Gaskell treats of, could ever be given in a novel; | "2a) he hac made a fair historica statemen batsmen 
Howitt’s ‘Visits to Remarkable Places,” This was followed by | and certainly the warm-hearted, impulsive authoress of “* Mary reflection upoo any ‘Party “ar persons, in thus descri 
one or two short stories, such as the ‘‘Sexton’s Hero.” for the Barton ” had no such aim in view. It is probable that she wrote | the origin of Dissenting communities in England. # 
People’s Journal; and-then she wrote “‘Mary Barton; a Tale of | without any distinct economic theories, Earnest, benevolent would add to this what specially concerned themselves—. 
Manchester Life.” On its completion she sent it to one publisher | intentions she no doubt had, but she was far more of an artist | that in the year 1696 the small Congregation which wa: 
in London, who rejected it unread, and then to Messrs. Chapman | than a reformer. Had it not been so, “ Mary Barton” would | gathered together under Mr. Hopkins’ ministry, too BR 
and Hall, who after keeping the manuscript for a year without | not rank so high in the literature of fiction as it does. It is no little room, or rather barn, at the back of High-street up 
acknowledgment, wrote to her accepting the novel for publication, | work of occasion, the chief interest of which departs when the a lease, for they were afraid at first of experimen 
and offering the authoress 4100 for the copyright. The appear- | occasion itself is over. It is a thoroughly artistic production, and the purchase of the building. In the year 1737 S- 
ance of ‘‘Mary Barton” in 1848 caused great excitement in for power of treatment and intense interest of plot has seldom posed of this barn and bought-a plot of ground in’: at- 
Manchester, and a strong partisanship was felt for and against its | been surpassed. It is as the authoress of ‘ Mary Barton” that ; i i inc- in w . : 

f ae : : » | Street, and built upon it the Meeting-house in which ; 
anonymous author. After itspublication Mrs, Gaskell paid several | Mrs, Gaskell will be remembered, Of her other works, ‘Ruth now worshipped. Nothing had happened sin the : 
visits to London, where she made many friends, amongst whom | js singularly inferior to its predecessor; but ‘North and South,” 6 h P “a ‘littl § it rg Bi wd asi | 
we may mention Dickens, Forster, Mrs. Jameson, Lord Hough- | which takes the side of the master manufacturers, as ‘* Mary . 96—w ‘oh ven bison rem Maer me an 
ton, Mrs. Stowe, Ruskin, and Florence Nightingale. Her | Barton ” did that of the men, has been scarcely less popular with | the High-street barn was founded—throughout their a 
friendship for Charlotte Bronté also dates from this time, when | the public. Perhaps the two best of Mrs. Gaskell’s productions, | Changing fortunes, to place them in a different relation 
the two authoresses met at the house of Sir James and Lady Kay | each in its way, are the exquisitely humourous *‘ Cranford” and | to the Church of England to that in which they now stood, 
Shuttleworth, near Bowness, in Westmorland, and Mrs. Gaskell | “ Cousin Phillis,” which has been fitly called an idyll in prose. | and, on the other hand, nothing had happened to platen °F 
‘received her first impressions of the shy “little lady in a black | Wives and Daughters,” even in its incompleted state, is artisti- | the Church of England in a different relation : 
silk gown,” who afterwards became personally her dear friend, | cally almost faultless, and full of a quiet restful beauty entirely | themselves. Therefore he had asked them to regard inte a3¢ 
although, from a literary point of view, they could hardly help | its own. George Sand was a great admirer of this novel, and | honourable origin of their Dissent as an event in 
being rivals, and the story of whose life when it was ended Mrs. | Mrs. Gaskell’s family still cherishes a saying of her’s about it, which they had no kind of choice —that — be 
‘Gaskell was destined to write with such consummate care and | ‘It is a book,” she once said to Lord Houghton, ‘that might be | were bound to do as they did, and to stand as they 

did. (Applause.) From the reataniae of their asse 
efinition had been 


tender.appreciation. But “*Mary Barton” was to prove only | put inta the hands of an innocent gir], while at the same time 
the first of a series of scarcely less popular publications, which 
appeared either independently, or in periodicals such as Honsehold 
Words. It was followed in 1850:by the ‘ Moorland Cottage ;”- 
“Cranford” and “Ruth” appeared in 1853; ‘North and 
South” in 1855; “The Life of Charlotte Bronté” in 1857 ; 

ound the Sofa” in 1859; * Right ‘at Last” in 1860; 
* Sylvia's Lovers ” in 1863 ; and “Cousin Phillis ” an@-‘‘ Wives 
and Daughters” in 1865. 

During those years—years of increasing worldly prosperity and 
literary distinction—Mrs. Gaskell often went abroad, chiefly to 
Paris and Rome, but once for a long visit to Heidelberg, ‘and 
once also to Brussels, to collect information about’ Charlotte 
Bronté’s school days. In Paris her genius was appreciated ; 
and, while she was a guest among them, Guizot, Montalembert, 
and Odillon Barrett vied in doing her honour. Of her visits in 
England some of the pleasantest were to Oxford, where she 
counted among her friends Mr, Jowett and Mr. Stanley (Dean of 
Westminster), At other times, when she was busy writing one 
of her novels, she would leave home with one or two of her 
children, and carry her manuscript to some quiet country place, 
where she could write undisturbed. When she was at home, 
‘though she was enthusiastically interested in the political questions 
of the day, and her warm, impulsive nature made her ready at 
any time to give personal help and sympathy where it seemed 
to be needed, Mrs, Gaskell refrained from taking active part 
in public movements or social reforms, if we except, indeed, the 
great sewing school movement in Manchester at the time of ‘the 
cotton famine in 1862. Her life was thoroughly. literary and 
domestic. She read much ; “Goldsmith, Pope, oCgiwper, and 
Scott were the favourite authors of her girlhood ; “in later life 
she admired Ruskin and Macaulay extremely, afd delighted in 
many old French memoirs of the time of Madame de Sevigné, 
whose life she often planned to write. It is remembered of her 
that one day when she was reading George Eliot’s first and 

honymous story, ‘*Amos Barton,” she looked up and said, 
“I prophesy that the writer of this will be a great writer some 
day.” The prospect of the awful cotton famine in Manchester 
in 1862 set Mrs. Gaskell earnestly thinking what could be done’ 
to relieve the coming distress, and she decided, ‘‘ without any 
suggestions from others, on a plan of giving relief and employ- 
ment together to the women mill hands, which was an exact 
prototype of the great system of relief, afterwards publicly 
adopted, namely, the sewing schools.” When these were formed, 
Mrs, Gaskell ‘‘merged her private scheme inthe public one, 
and worked most laboriously in t @ sewing school nearest her 
home.” This was but three years before her death. Still busy 
writing her novel ‘* Wives and Daughters,” she was staying with 


it would quiet the attention of the most-d/asé man in the world.” 
Her one book which is not a novel—her ‘‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté ”—it is difficult to praise too highly, either asa biography 
proper or as a narrative written with the consummate skill of the 
novelist. Some people, indeed, have thought that Mrs. Gaskell 
transgressed the bounds of the biographer in publishing so many 
details of Miss Bronté’s domestic and private life; but the case 
was a peculiar one. The character of Charlotte Bronté’s writings 
made it advisable that her reader, in order to properly under- 
stand her, should be admitted to some of the hitherto hidden 
facts of her short, sad life. Mrs, Gaskell, knowing and esteem- 
ing Charlotte Bronté in the character of friend, daughter, and 
wife, hoped in some degree to justify to the world the morbid, 
unhealthy tone which pervaded her genius; and surely if any 
hand was to draw the curtain, none could have done it more 
tenderly than that of her friend, ; 

EVESHAM: OAT-STREET MEETING HOUSE. 

WELCOME TO THE REV. B. L. GREEN. 


ON Wednesday evening, Dec. 3rd, a social gathering was 
held in the Farmers’ Hall, in this town, for the purpose of 
offering a welcome to the Rev. B. L. Green. A large 
company sat down to tea at six o’clock. This was followed 
by a meeting, presided over by Mr. HERBERT NEw, and 
the addresses that were given were interspersed with 
selections of vocal and instrumental music, which added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the large and influential com- 
pany. Amongst those present were Mr. Robert Pinnock 
(Newport, Isle of Wight); Revs. J. Gordon, J. Crowther 
Hirst, B. L. Green; Miss Green, Mrs. and Miss L, Wat- 
son (Craycombe), Mrs. G. Hunt, Mrs. Herbert New; 
Messrs. Herbert New,. jun., Arthur New, and Geoffrey 
New; Misses Edith and Annie New, Miss Gladstone, the 
Misses Davis, Mrs, Worthington, Mr. Thomas N ew, Miss 
A. New, Miss Welsh, Mr. A. H. Wright, Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. Freeman Wright, Mrs. A. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
H. Martin, Miss Martin, Mr. E. B, Martin, Miss H. 
Hampson, Mr. and Mrs, J. S. Slater, Mr. and Mrs. Felton, 
Miss Clara Felton, Miss Amy Felton, Mr. H. Felton, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Smith, Mr. W. G. Smith, Mr. H. Smith, Mr. 
A. New, Mr. S. Bayliss, Misses Bayliss, Mrs. Harmer, 
Mr. W. Harmer, Mr. John Stephens (High-street), Mrs. 
te Gladwin, Mr, gt Churchill, eae pire Eee 
her children at Holybourne, Alton, in Hampshire, a house which | TY or, Miss A. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. 
she had purchased i a surprise and gift ae husband, when | Hunting, Mr. Kilsby, Mrs. A. Spiers, Mr. A. W. Coles, 
she died suddenly of heart disease, about five o'clock on Sunday | Mr. and Mrs. W. T. New, &c. 

evening, November 12, 1865. Her remains were carried to the MR. HERBERT NEW ON DISSENT. 


churchyard of the Old Presbyterian Meeting House at Knutsford, The CHAIRMAN said he believed that this was the first 


which she had left as a bride three-and-thirty years before. A 
memorial tablet in memory of Mrs. Gaskell was erected by her | time that the congregation connected with the Oat-street 


husband’s congregation in Cross-street Chapel, Manchester—a 
tribute not only to her genius, and the spirit in which it was 
exercised, but to the “tenderness and fidelity” of the wife and 
WWoouee wo had lived long amongst them. 


forty years, from before the time when the present meet- — 
ing house was built and until the year 1775, 
their minister the Rev. Paul Cardale, 


community, they were so deeply attac 
the foundation of the Christian liberty that = 
(Applause.) Coming to the time within his own a ~ . 
ence, Mr. New referred to the ministers who had in Ls ae 
been regarded by them with reverence, este and ; 
affection. He first dwelt upon the long and honourable 
ministry of the late Rev. Timothy Davis, and then alluded - 

to the useful work of the Rev. J. C. Lunn, in oe 

every local institution with which he was connected ; to — : 
the Rev. John Gordon, whom they were delighted to i ro 
come amongst them again that evening; to the Rev. ee 
H. Wellbeloved, who was honourab y called away to 
occupy in the city of York the pulpit filled by his grand- 
father, one of the finest Hebrew scholars that England — 
had ever produced ; and lastly to the Rev. J. C. O dgers, 
who was suddenly called away by the illness of his wi it’ 
to take up his home amongst the Alpine snows, in the — 
hope that it would restore her to health and str igtiret 
Mr. New said they distinctly wished it to be ur derstoo Ta =. 
that, in coming thus before the public, they had no de re 
to push forward, in the way of propagandism, the doct: ‘ines 
they held, but they did desire that they should be re ar le 
by one another, and regarded by others, cing | 
possession of that rin iy which i 
who acknowledged Him He (Mr. New) kt 
other Christian om than the freedom of beir re 
as the disciples and followers of our Lord. A 
Mr. New'concluded his ad by offering, i 


z 


i 


= 
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as their minister. He assured them that during a long | Dogmatism to Spiritual Religion,” in which (as he has already 
experience he had never met with a Christian minister so traced the course of religious progress in England) he may illus- 
sincere and devoted to his work as Mr. Green, who had | ‘ate the subject by the writings and influence of German leaders 
not only endeared himself to his late congregation, but of thought. In this case those who will best suit his purpose will 
had exerted himself outside the town during his three be Calixtus of Helmstidt, Lessing, Herder, Schleiermacher, and 
years’ residence there more than some ministers he knew Rothe. The evening ices have had a better attendance than 
had done in three times that period. Nothing occurred - last year, All connected with the Cambridge Free Christian 


; § : Church are very grateful to the Rev. John Page Hopps and the 
in Newport that Mr. Green did not take an interest in, | Rey, Charles Beard, B.A., for the admirable week evening 


and in addition to helping in literary matters, he was the ) lectures which they delivered in the end of October and the end 
means of establishing art classes and a choral society, | of November respectively. The work of the term may be con- 
which were now flourishing institutions. If any fault | sidered very satisfactory, and in some respects highly gratifying. 
could be found with Mr. Green, it was that he undertook | Cxoypon: Free CurisTiAN Cuurci.—On Tuesday even- 
too much work. In conclusion, Mr. Pinnock expressed an | ing week, the Rev. C. Wicksteed read to a good audience a paper 
ardent and earnest wish that the happy and auspicious | on “The Parish Church: What it was, what it is, and what it 
connection just commenced might be of long duration, | ought to be,” in which he described in an eloquent and instructive | 
and might prove beneficial to the congregation assembling | manner, the many varied uses to which parish churches were 
in Oat-street Meeting House, and that Mr. Green might | formerly put, the narrow restricted uses now made of them, and 
. s nuse, § yP 
be found doing good service in the town. (Applause. suggested that a fuller and freer use of them should be made by 
gs pplause.) egest 

The Rev. B. L. GREEN said that he very heartily | all sections of parishoners. The paper was followed by.a vigorous 
thanked the speakers for their kind words, and the meeting | @"4 well-sustained discussion. 
for the kind way in which they had received those words. DroMorE.—A meeting of the Temperance Society was held 
The kindness with which he (Mr. Green) had been received | 00 Friday evening, December 5th, in the schoolroom, Church- 
during the past few weeks almost overpowered him. He | treet. Though the weather was rather unfavourable, there was 
could never forget it. And yet dispite all the kindness, | 2,£°04 attendance. The chair was occupied by the Rev. an 
he felt fear and trembling: When he remembered the bar te Addresses were delivered by hog oe 
past history of the church, when he remembered its present | coy re ee rep. and es mat -C. 2 ae pe an oF the 
position of influence and respect, he felt the responsibility ri rei oft ee hye rl cart Ra a 7 2 pata adi . 
of the work he had undertaken. But though he could | (ue teoucht eT ik ie tiga h keene 

. : 3 Ft. gh he c were brought to a close by singing the ‘‘ National Anthem. 

t b h 
not bring to their service such gifts as their former] DroyispEN.—The last of a course of lectures was delivered 
ministers had brought, yet what power he had was|in the Educational Institute, Droylsden, on Monday night, 
entirely theirs, and he desired with all his might to live for | December 8th, by the Rev. Wm. Mitchell, the subject being 
their good. He said that he could never speak as one | ‘‘Christ’s own Conditions of Salvation.” After the lecture, the 
from an elevated position to those who occupied a lower | Rev. J. Freeston also addressed the meeting, and the chairman, 
position, but he desired that as minister and people they eat J. G, Slater, ees brief statement of the leading papi 
might together on one co ] i of Unitarianism. There was a fair attendance, and at the close 
sot and Coe, He Saree cag to ieee uc of the meeting a few friends expressed their desire to have 
with his congregation in their homes. He did not think ee paren anda ae school started*in the vies. 

as 2 ° 2 ORTON: BROOKFIELD CHURCH.—On Saturday. ov. 29 
& Tener s work was simply to preach and conduct the singing class in connection with the Sunday school held its 
services, but that very much of his work, as also his joy ; 

: * peace : 3 ’ : » | first concert of the season. The schoolroom was filled with a 
consisted in mingling with his people and their homes. | jarge and appreciative audience. The programme for the evening 
He then spoke of regular attendance at chapel, and said | contained a good selection of musical pieces, both vocal aud 
that he knew of nothing so strengthening and gladdening | instrumental, all of which were rendered in a highly satisfactory 
as that they should commence every week by gathering | manner. Mr. C. H. Wrigley, the much-respected organist of 
eg in rg Vase which, though it was not exclusively ne poe a teacher of the class, acted as conductor. The 
the House of God, was to many of them pre-eminently ev. G. H. Wells, M.A., opened the proceedings with a few 
the House of God. And then, he rejoiced that it was appropriate remarks, after which the entertainment commenced. 
plain, from the tone of the meeting, that they were Among those who took part in the concert were Miss Brown, 
prepared to act from a Christian standpoint, for he con- Miss A. Shaw, the Misses Rose, and Messrs. Howarth and 
fessed that all his experience of life increased in him the oor siping Mesors, «C. Hi. Wigley: and. James Jones very 
conviction that in Jesus Christ we came the nearest to that B ey secre re ees ee ee 

ertenshaw, Gilchrist, Hadfield, and Wrigley, jun., violinists, 
greatest of all secrets, the love of God and of man. One | g; : rene any 
of th pend Ty ? f zane. = displayed very creditable ability in the use of their instruments. 
ay ft ig est and best of men used to say of Christianity, | The concert was quite a success. It is not out of place here to 
t finds me,” meaning by that, he (the speaker) supposed, | say that the young people and the teachers belonging to the 
that it satisfied him, that it answered to his deepest needs. | Sunday school are engaged in several kinds of good work.’ In 
And his (the speaker’s) conviction was the same. The | addition to the singing class they have also formed a mutual 
life and death of Jesus Christ appeal to us, as nought else | improvement class, which meets every Monday evening. Several 
does, and pg a =e ys to that whicn is the centre and 
inner secret of all, the love of God toman. May their 
friendship—for let it be a friendship—be a help and 


| 
. 


“As 
the 
vom 
finished. 

CREDITON.—A social meeti 
- the 


of the members and friends of 
wden Hill Chapel was held on the 24th ult. The Rev. 
W. H. Eastlake very effectively delivered a number of readings 
and recitations, and the members of the choir rendered a variety 


of them meet one night each week to practice and rehearse 
recitations and dramatic pieces in preparation for Christmas 
Sc eER : opr a number of the young men have formed a band 
blessing to them all. of hand-bell ringers, and practice two nights each week. 
The See: I. Wins ae having delivered ELLAND.—On Sunday evening last service was conducted and 
i ‘ 
“a very thoughtful address, Mr.B. L. GREEN, of Man- | * Crrontny.—Last Saturday evening a tea meeting, which was 
ro gaa haupy cape expressed the pleasure he felt at | well attended, was held in\the Queen-street Mission Room. 
ekg ee i Is in Evesham, and at the hearty | The Rev. George Wooller presided and made some remarks upon 
welcome he had received that evening. : ; the position and prospects of the Mission, which, with many 
Mr. A. H. WRIGHT, J.P., expressed the gratification | disadvantages, he thought had had encouraging results, and he 
and good wishes which the other congregations in the | urged upon those present to be zealous and continue united, and 
town felt towards their friend Mr. Green, upon assuming | the cause must prosper. After singing by the choir, Mr. E. 
the torate of Oat-street Meeting House. (Applause.) Prince, of Leeds, gave an address; songs and music by various 
The Rey. B. L. GREEN pronounced the benediction, friends followed, and a very enthusiastic and hopeful meeting 
and the National Anthem having been sung, the meeting | “5 brought to a close. . 
was brought to a close. LEICESTER DoMEsTIC MIss1on.—The annual meeting of this 
reapie was held in the Great Meeting Schoolroom on Wednes- 
ay evening, 3rd inst., whenthe Rev. J. Page Hopps presided. 
NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. freee Peed attendance. Mr. E. Gittins, the secretary, 
; : read the annual report, which stated that Mr. Russell, school- 
ComBer.—The Rev. T. Dunkerley, now of Stamford-street, master, of Lee, Buckinghamshire, was appointed successor to 
London, purposes to preach his first sermon in his new pastorate, | Mr. Basford, in January last. The Great Meeting, which takes 
at Comber, near Belfast, on the first Sunday in the new year. this Mission under its care, was congratulated on the success that 
CwmpacH: OPENING oF THE New CHaArEL.—The Unitarian | bad attended the work done by the institution during the past 
-euapel at this place having become greatly dilapidated, the | Y¢" Mr. Russell also read his report, after which Mr. E. 
members of the congregation resolved to rebuild it. The new erg oar a eae statement, which magi that there 
edifice was opened for worship on Sunday and Monday. Large | W4S, balance due to the treasurer amounting to £27. On the 
tions attended. There ninere vi Ses services, te each ae motion of the chairman the reports were adopted. A vote of 
which two sermons were preached. The following ministers took thanks was then passed to the officers of the past year, and those 
in the services:—The Rev. T. Thomas, Pantydefad; the for the ensuing year were appointed, after which several pieces 
. J. Evans, Gellionen; the Rey. R. J. Jones, M.A., of music were given, and other formal resolutions brought the 
; the Rev. N. R. Williams, Merthyr, and the Rev. J. | Proceedings toa close. 5 
e, Aberdare—the last two in English. The interior of LONDON: ST. GEORGE's Row Misston.—At the Mission 
. has a beautiful appearance; is fitted up in the latest Station in George’s Row the congregation has increased con- 
je, with platform instead of pulpit, and panelled siderably under the new missionary, the Rev. Mr. Summers. 
reat credit is reflected on Mr. John Morgan, builder, The evening congregation now numbers 100 persons. _ 
for the taste and skill with which the building is Lonpon: KENTISH TowN.—The new schoolroom is already 
' of great service, and is being used for various purposes. On 
December 3 a tea meeting of the parents, teachers, and others 
was held, some 60 friends sitting down to tea, the superinten- 
dent of the school (Mr. F, Allen) presiding. After ample 
justice had been done to the excellent repast provided, a most 
of 4 isa Ultan the Rev. E. 4, Hollard pddressed enjoyable evening was spent in listening to a selection of songs, 


‘ f ay s ;: part songs, and readings from favourite authors, given by Mrs. 
the meeting. A microscope was exhibited during the evening. | Cjayden, Mrs. Brick. the Misses Cooper, Noel, Jewitt, E. 


Clayden, and Jolly, and Messrs. Jolly, Cooper, F. Allen, W. J. 
Noel, J. H. S. and H. H. Cooper. Speeches were also given 
during the evening by the Chairman and Messrs. Noel and Jolly, 
who invited the hearty co-operation and assistance of all in 
carrying on the work of the church and Sunday school.—On the 
following evening, December 4, the whole of the children of the 
school were entertained by their teachers, about 150 sitting 
down to tea; afterwards the numbers were inc’ to more 


incipal subjects treated in this course have been 
Aim of Religion,” ‘‘ Present-day Con- 


1 a Source of Inspiration and 
the le Faith of the Future,” 
Forms of Public Worship,” ‘‘ True 
The Present Dividing-line between 


“ 


Before leaving. al joined in 


i Through the Kindnes of forme 


| See pamphle 


behalf of the school harmonium fund, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Ierson, ably assisted by Mr. R. R. Oram, the Misse 
Craig, Nellie Dakin, and Horn, and Messrs. Felix Baker 
(R.A.M.), Frankish, Jones, Robinson, Wurtzburg, and others. 
The programme was a most excellent one, the various songs and 
choruses being selected from the best composers, and given in a 
finished and artistic manner; when all were so good, it is almost 
invidious to name any person in particular, but we cannot refrain 
from stating that the splendid singing of Miss Dakin called forth 
most emphatic encores. Mr. Ierson also met with the same 
reception for his song of ‘‘ London Bridge.” Mrs. Parley, Mr. 
Maunder, and Mr. F. Baker were the accompaniments, and by 
their efficient services did much to make the programme 
musical treat that it was. There was a large attendance, and 
the result will be a considerable increase to the fund for whic 
the concert was given. 

Leeps: Mitt HILL CHaAret.—Last Sunday sermons we 
preached by the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., of Liverpool. Co 
lections were made at morning and evening services amounting 
to about £34, but owing to the very unfavourable weather only 
moderate congregations assembled. On Monday evening the 
Social Union held one of its meetings in the Congregational 
Hall. Tea was provided in the ante-room at eight o’cloek. The 
president, the Rev. Charles Hargrove,: gave an interesting 
address upon ‘* Religious successes and failures with special 
reference to Unitarianism.” There was a good attendance, 
including several ministers of the district—the Revs. J. W- 
Braithwaite, M. S. Dunbar, M.A., and David Scott, and in the 
well-sustained discussion which followed the address, Messrs. 
Grosvenor Talbot, Joseph Lupton, W. Campbell, T. Wilber- 
force, E. Prince, H. Ives, William Child, and others took part, 

MiIpDLETON,—On Sunday afternoon, December 7th, a service 
of song was conducted in the Old Road Chapel, Middleton, 
when a miscellaneous selection of pieces was sung by the schoo] 
children and the chapel choir. The connective readings and an 
address were given by the minister, Rev. J. G. Slater. Mr. C. 
Tilsley played the harmonium, and the singing was under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Hall. In the evening the children and 
choir sang an anthem and repeated one of the afternoon pieces, 
and the Rey. J. G. Slater preached a discourse on “‘Giving and 
Taking.” 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : CHURCH OF THE DIVINE UNITY.— 
On Wednesday, 26th ult., the members of the Young People’s 
Friendly Alliance were entertained to tea by Mrs. Payne, the 
respected wife of the pastor of the church. Fifty-five members 
were present and spent a pleasant social evening together. 

NorTH CHESHIRE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.— 
The annual meeting was held at Denton on Saturday, 29th ult. 
About 80 teachers and friends were present. The Rev. N. 
Green, vice-president, occupied the chair in the absence of the 
president, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year :—The Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
M.A., president ; the Rev. Noah Green, vice-president ; Mr. 
John Jackson, treasurer; Mr. Edwin B. Broadrick, hon. sec, 
The Rev. Lawrence Scott read a paper on “A few suggestions 
as to Sunday-school management,” which has been fully reported 
in a local paper. A very interesting discussion followed which 
was taken part in by the following gentlemen :—Messrs. T. 
Cottrell, William Mason, J. O. Kerfoot, James Kerfoot, John 
Jackson, and the Rev. J. K. Smith. Votes of thanks to Mr. 
Scott for his paper, and to Denton friends, concluded a very 
pleasant meeting. 

NorwicH: THE OcTAGON CHAPEL.—Three separate enter 
tainments have been given in aid of the boys Christmas trec. 
A lecture on ‘ Air,” with experiments by Mr. J. D. Wright, 
an old pupil and a promising London student and Norwich com- 
mercial teacher; a concert, which also was a great success, under 
Mr. Ladell’s experienced leadership, about 250 being presents 
and a special elocutionary recital, by members of the Shakes- 
peare Society. Mr. Perris reada paper on ‘“‘ Life—Science: 
How far have we got,” at the Science Gossip Club on the 17th; 
and lectures on ‘‘ William EwartjGladstone” to the members and 
friends of the Liberal Club on the 16th. He is also announced 
tospeak on ‘‘True and False’ Patriotism” at a meeting to i 
held in the Heigham Board School shortly. . 

ROTHERHAM: New UNITARIAN CHuRCH.—On Thurs ¥ 
day, 4th inst., a sale of work and social tea were held im the- / 
Tempe Hall, Howard-street, for the object of raising 
funds towards the furnishing of the Moorgate New Church. 
There were seven stalls well supplied with a great variety of 
articles of a tasteful and useful character, some of the objects 
being of special attraction. In the course of the evening an 
opportunity was taken for presenting, on behalf of the ladies of 
the congregation, a handsome silk Bachelor of Arts gown to the 
minister, the Rev. W. Blazeby, B.A. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Wm. Leggoe, who, on behalf of the donors, alluded 
to Mr. Blazeby’s nearly 20 years’ ministy in Rotherham, and to 
his indefatigable labours in the erection of their new church, and 
expressed a hope, on behalf of the congregation, that their minister 
might long wear the gown they presented. (Cheers.) The Rev. 
W. Blazeby, after putting on the gown, and also the Convocation 
hood of white silk of London University, thanked the ladies 
most heartily for their most handsome and welcome gift, and Mr. 
Leggoe for the kind words spoken by him. In conclusion he 
made touching reference to some of their good lacy friends who 
were kept from that gathering by serious illness, and urged upon 
the young ladies to show themselves worthy to follow those who 
had been so faithful and generous in the past. (Applause.) It 
was stated from the chair that of the £3,250 required for the new, 
church only"200 ‘had_ now to be raised for the building from 
outside canvass, In addition to this, about 4150 would be 
wanted for furnishing and other extra charges, and towards this 
extra amount the above sale of work might be expected to realise 
atleast £50. There was the opening collection also to look for- 
ward to towards the end of January. 

SouTH SntELps.—On Thursday evening, December 4th, 
Mr. Sydney M. Hawkes delivered a lecture, in which he gave his ~ 
ae reminiscences of eminent men and women whom he had 

nown, to a large audience in connection with the Mutual 
Improvement Society of Unity Church, Westoe Lane. The 
Rey, R. Cowley Smith presided, and at the close expressed the 
pleasure it had given them to listen to Mr. Hawkes’s interesting 
discourse. On the motion of Mr. Thompson, a very cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Hawkes for his discourse. 
WHITCHURCH.-We learn ‘that Mr. E. G. Cammidce has 
declined the to the pulpit at Whitchurch, as he intends 
shortly to enter one of the German universities. 


If-you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
optician, who has made the defects of the eyes his special study. 
ty ‘‘The.Eye; its construction, defects, and their 


remedies;” post free.—12, Victor‘a-street, and 103, Market 
street,—ADVT. 

‘Highly recommended,” Bradford’s new patent * Vowel” 
A 1 Machine, for washing, wringing, ere: Ground- 
song pes only 32 inches square. Price £6, 105., carriage 

trial free. Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
medals, New illustrated free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—AbvT, 


ae 


¥ 


_ 


OF 
we CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


~tnan that they should regularly take the publication and- 


400 
COMING WEEK. 


DERBY.—On Thursday, 


Now Ready, for 1880, the 
1G! NITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC. 


Ss. D. 


Re-opening of Friargate 


Chapel, by the Rev. J. Page Hopps. Tuck, Gilt Edges, with Diary weeeereees FO 

MANCHESTER.—On Sunday, at 4, a Sunday School Tuck, Pelt Case, Red Edges, with Diary ° 9 
Teachers’ Experience Meeting at Upper Brook-street American Leather, Red Edges, with Diary 
Chapel. and! Blastk Paper , .; ..\snyssscceccees O 9 

MANCHESTER: Cross-street Cuafet.—Qn Sun- ADON, WUD ery ... 4. bean cciias.cs de sues °o 6 
day evening, a Lecture by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, Paper Cover, with Diary......... el ae 


M.A., on “ The Right View of Sunday.” 
(CROSS-STRE ET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 

day Evening Next, December 14th, the Rev; WM. 
GASKELL, M.A., will Lecture on “The Right View of 
Sunday.” Service at 6 30. 


TH 


Orders should be sent in at once to Joun Puituirs, 
20, Cannon-street, Manchester; Smarr & ALLEN, 2, 
London House Yard, Paternoster Row, London ; or to 
any of the Agents of the Unitarian Herald 


S (7 )IARIES, — ALMANACKS,) = 
@ 4 CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs. 22 
CO (and great variety. A large lot of SCR B-{ > 
rj \BLING PAPER at 6d. per Ib, : 


JOHNSON & RAWSON, 89, Market-st., Manchester. 
ee COE 


Just Published, feap. 8vo, price xs. 6d., 
HE SYRENS, and other Poems. By 
MARY ANN JEVONS.” London: W. Kent 
and Co., 23, Paternoster Row. Liverpool: Henry 


Young, 12, South Castle-street, 
BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 

Now Ready, price 3d., post free, 

The REPOKT of the Rev. A. GORDON’S VISIT 
TO HUNGARY in connection with the Francis David 
Tercentenary. 

Please address, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London. 


Now Ready, for Christmas and the New Year. 
BESIDE THE \STILL. WATERS. 
Spoken Meditations on the Permanent Realities of 
Personal Religion. By JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Price 


E CROSS-STREET CHAPEL 
RELIEF Solicit 


FRIAR GATE CHAPEL, DERBY ; 
which has been closed for cleaning and inting, 
will be RE-OPENED on Thursday, December 18th, 
1879, on which occasion the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, of 
Leicester, will preach. Service to commence at 7 30p.m, 
On the following Sunday, Dec. 2r, TWO SERMONS 
will be preached by the Rey. W H. CHANNING, 
B.A. Morning, 10 45 ; Evening, 6 30. 
A Collection will be made at the close of each Service 
towards defraying the expenses. 


WINTON.—A CHRISTMAS TREE 
and SALE OF WORK will be held in the School, 

on the 27th, 29th, and 30thinst. The congregation are 
endeavouring to clear off a heavy debt incurred in twice 
re-flooring the schoolroom, as dry-rot had attacked the 


timber, Articles or donations, however small, will be | Two Shillings. 2 f 
hen ae nia \; Contents.—Sunshine. The Gate Beautiful. The 
thea taay Seonered Dy the pata aia Bioere. Soul’s Cry to the Unseen. The Voice from the Unseen. 


Alone with Thou art my God. Remembered. 
Unto God, my Exceeding Joy. Life's Passover. The 
Morning of Old Age. Not Now; but Thon shalt Know 
ereafter. Death not the Last Thing, but Life. 
London: Williams and Norgate, Henrictta-street 
Covent Garden ; all Booksellers ; or post free from the 
Author, Leicester. : 


eee 
\ X J ANTED,a copy of Family Prayers, for 

three weeks, by the late Benjamin Carpenter, of 
Nottingham ; new or secondhand; state price.—Address, 
A. C., Unitarian Herald Office. 


== Seer es ; 

: | ‘O BE LET, Partly Furnished or 
Unfurnished, in the most beautiful district of 

Cheshire, small but charmingly-situated COUNTRY 

RESIDENCE, with every convenience; Land as re- 

quired.—Mrs. S., 6, Aberdeen Terrace, Colham, Bristol. 


OU THPORT.—First-class APART- 


MENTS: every home comfort.—Miss Farrow, 
22, Bold-street. ; 


ee ata ae eee ee ee Es Ae 
[LONDON : SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 

ANCE HOTEL, 37, Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


f 
Bracxroot—Craxnine Mibos: 
39, QUEEN SQUARE. 

Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress, Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


K INDER GARTEN AND PESTA- 
TOZZIAN SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shaks- 
pere-street, Nottingham. 
Miss LEWIN receives several Boys and. Girls as 
BOARDERS, and also undertakes the care of Girls who 
attend the Nottingham High School. 


H iGH. SCHOOL, Bal OK E, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rey. 
G. Heaviside, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. 


AS TLE - HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER.—Established 1850 BY. “W, oH, 
Herford. B.A. 
Pringipal (since 1862) D. DAVIS, B.A., assisted by 
resident masters. 
The NEXT HALF YEAR will begin on Friday, 
January 23, 1880. 


fe ee eS 
VJELLESLEY ROAD HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CROYDON. 
Principal, Miss BIDDELL, (who has passed with 
honours the Cambridge and Kensington Examinations), 
assisted by competent Masters and Teachers. Pupils 
prepared for Public Examinations. Kindergarten lessons 
and games for junior classes. A few Boarders received. 
Terms for board and instruction, 40 to 70 guineas, 


DUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 
FRL. CAPELLE, a Hanoverian, receives a few 
YOUNG LADIES to educate, who enjoy the comforts 
of family life, combined with first-class teaching and kind 
supervision. French and German are alternate y spoken. 
University Professors attend, and pupils are taken into a 
little quiet society, if wished. An escort will be shortly 
provided: References to parents of pupils.—For pro- 
— address FRL. CAPELLE, 1, Schloss Strasse, 
eidelberg. 


HOME PAGES. CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


4pp., 24 Copies for sd. 
My Kinsmen. By the Rev. Brooke Herford. 
hristmas at Farmer May's. Worth of a Kind Word. 
8pp., 24 Copies for 1s, 
The Preaching Peddler : A story of 1662. 
Tender, Trusty, and True. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 
Joseph Sturge. By Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A. 
‘Thomas Telford: How. a Poor Boy became a Great 
Engineer. 
Home and the Children: To the Parents of Sunday 
Scholarsy, 


Michael Carrdll’s Advice. Rey. Richard Pilcher, B.A. 
Robert Nicholl: A Working Man True to his Order. 
~x2pp., 12 Copies for rod. 
The Man that Killed his Neighbours. 
A Cure for the Heartache. By Beatrice A. Jourdain, 
A Battle Fought and Won. 
Mrs. Onslow’s Revenge 
Andrew Farebrother. o ie 
The Holiness of Helpfulness. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 
Sojourner Truth. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Rachel's Marriage: Her Neighbours and Her Recom- 
pense. Three tracts, 24pp., 12 sets 1s. 
Travers Madge. A Memoir. By the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford. 1s.; a large-paper copy, gilt back, 2s 6d. 
All the above sent post free. 


Rev. B. Grover, Lydgate, near Huddersfield. 


I 
a HE CHANNNING CENTENARY. 


The 8TH of APRIL, 1880, 
Will be the 
100TH BIRTHDAY oF DR. CHANNING. 


An Agreement has been made with the Printers, 
Messrs. Woopract and Kryver, of London, for a 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES 


luding “‘The Perfect Life,” which, for the first time, 
will be supplemented 
or CHANNING. 

The Volume will be sold to the public at One Shilling 
percopy. At the present time ‘The Perfect Life” is 
sold for 2s. 6d., and the other works at 3s. 6a. 

A Circular will be issued ina few weeks with all par- 
ticulars of the Centennial Edition. 


with a neatly-executed Porrrait 


R. SPEARS, 19, Mornington Road, Bow Road, 


ndon. 


The Editor of Tz TruTuseexer invites the co-opera- 
tion of the friends of reverent free-thought and free 
expression. 


* ee TRUTHSEEKER has, for nearly 


Seventeen years, steadily pursued its course as an 
advocate of liberal thought in religious matters ; and, 
ty Bese time, many suggestive and even touching 
facts have come to light, abundantly proving that its 
work has not been in vain. 
Journals advocating the free and rational views of 
Religion that are found in its Pages are, as a rule, a 
pecuniary loss to those who conduct them, or are s 
sidised by friendly supporters. Tue TRUTHSEEKER has 


heen no exception to the rule, “For several years it was OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
2 financial loss; bythe publication was never subsidised NOTTINGHAM.—Established 1864. 
and the editor both worked and paid, 


Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
d Master: Mr. G. U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
oys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 
advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the 
school, after fifteen mabthe preparation, has just taken a 
high place in the-Honours Division at the London Matri- 
culation, The same gentleman had recently passed with 


‘In these circumstances, the co-operation of those who 
believe THE TRUTHSERKER is dong a useful work may 
tairly be invited, especially when nothing more is asked 


jiend and commend it to friends, 
Tue Troruserker is published monthly, price 3d. 
London: Wirurams & Mossate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
’ Covent Garden. 


special credit the Preliminary Examination of the Royal 
Manchester: Jounson & Rawson, 89, Market-street, Colle e of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
° and J. Hzvwoop, John Dalton-strect. Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 


: Leicester: J. and T. S PENCER, 20, Market Place. Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. 


prospectus apply to the Head Master, ‘ 


BReo 


For 


: Any Bookseller can supply THe TrurHseexer to 
order. Where two copies are taken, the best plan is to 
receive them direct, by post, as they may be had regu- 


K HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 


jarly for 6s. a year, post free; single copies, by post, | NEXT. TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
38, 6d. a year. Applications may be sent to the E itor, #'Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, who is assisted by Miss 
the Rev. J. Pace Hovps, Leicester, Willmer, efficient governesses, and visiting professors, 
et a <n, Fremtil?s) 00.9508 cos Mdile. H. Baret. 
I'nc TRuruserker for 1880, in additiopste the usuals| German Resident Governess.. Fraulein Straub. 
Articles and Discourses on tie subjects of the day, will “Arithmetic, &. ...... Dee . Stott, 
contain -— Physical Science............. W.H. Gee. Esq. (Science 
A course of Lecturfés by the Editor on—The Witness and Art Department, 
borne by Modern Science to the reality and pre-eminence 2 South Kensington 
of the Unseen Universe, History, Literature, Classics.. Rev. R. Young, M.A., 
A Study of Walt Whitman's Genius and Poetry. Py) 0. 
Two Lectures. on—The Life and Work of Simon de MUSIC 2 62600 os ye ey Mi aipnne e Gunton, Esq. 
Montfort, and the Rise and P Parliamenta Deawing 60.62 i... 5 Fie on ce Re - Charpentier, Esq. 
(nstitations and Constitutional Gov: in England. | Singing se teaesecseeeceeeees Malle. Kruse, 


NCINE wo eeseeeseceeucssesy Miss Nixon. 


A series of Notes for Lectures on—z, Some of the Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Lowest Known Forms or Manifestations of Life; 2, | Art, and other inati 
ite ‘Three Grades of Being—Instinct, Intelligence, For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
+0 enietion and 3, The Ani een. ms Galt, Corporation-street, Manchester. 

ve ter k, ‘ a 

alle Poem—" Phe Book of Ora. ens Fema ARMs TRONG AND RICHARDS, 

Sw Lectures by William I A St. Ann's oad Hee weeny : 
and ins Religion: an attempt to state» essemial | superior quality ~a-dozen, made to order 
pritciples of Stianity. 7 > Youths" and Boys’ Shists to order, , 
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OLINEUX Anp SON (Unlimited) VIOLINS, VIOTAS and VIOLON- 


M continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 
their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the 
property of the Hirer without any further payments.— 
37; TOH ALTON STREET 


‘THE GROVE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, ILKLEY. 
Physician: Tuomas Scorr, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON’S 
4,, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. Bows, Strings, and other 
ttings always in stock. Repairs promptly done. 


Locke & Son. 


This Establishment occupies the most desirable position PIANOFORTES, 

is Establishme: SI 

in Ilkley for a Winter Roionas The house is warmed AMERICAN ORGANS, 

throughout, and is replete with every comfort for VistToRS (List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 
and PATIENTS. 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System, 
Repairs AND TUNING. 


LOC KE] &- 5 Gc 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, | 
34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET, F 
Gold .Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842. 


H WYNDHAM & CO. (from London), 

+ the only PIANOFORTE MANUF 

RERS in Manchester. : . 
Extensive Show Rooms, 4, Great Ducie-street, next to 

Victoria Station. Repairs, Tunings, &c. I 

taken in Exchange, and most liberally allowed for. 


eee —— 
()NE GUINEA PER MONTH, — 
PIANOFORTES, - . Lt bias 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, 
J. -MEL‘LERS 
Sole Agent for the Steinway Pian 
57, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESIER. ‘ 
ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
OHN Geppes), Agricultural and «Horti f 
WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and P, 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strai 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and Eépalier. Garden Arcnes, — 
’ 
a 


- 


US, 
BAGS, 


For full particulars apply to 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
MANCHEST ER. Patterns Free per post 

ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c., on the two years’ system. 

RUNKS, PORTMANTEA 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s 

Hand Bags, Purses, &c. 


Reduced Terms during the Winter Months, 
T. CLARKE, Manager. 
“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 
from xos. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDINGS, 24, OXFORD STREET 
OWARD’S PATENT CABINET 
equalled. Cottage Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
coupler, ro guineas. School Organs from 14 gs. to 60 gs. 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester. , 
SAMPLE CASES, TRAVELLING 
Dressing Bags, and Cases. 
--MATUD £; 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 


N.B.—Orpers anD Repatrs Prompr_y EXFCUTED. 


54, Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851.) 


W. Taytor, 


CABINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. 
A Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, 


Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, 
and Morocco. 


R. Ti. BrocKxersank, 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MAKER, - 


Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden Bordeneae 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hi 
ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Ra 

tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CA’ . 


STREET, MANCHESTER. EstasiisHep 1769, — 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG anD SONS ke 
continue to Let PIANOFORT A: * 
Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &e., on : 
monthly system of purchase. Pianos and 
Organs from 15s. permonth. Harmoniums from 
month. Instruments taken in exchange and full 
allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.—Manchester Addressz 
45 and 47, SLOCKPORT ROAD 5 ad 
2% 
a 


L csds Some I TH eee 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANC 
Respectfully invite inspection of 
Immense STOCK of | 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPEF 


AND DECORATIONS, ; 
Embracing all the Newest Styles’ of the ‘be 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, 25. 3d., + 
8s., 125., 24s. and 30S. per pair; 
SCREENS for protecting the walls 
IS., 15. rd.,\1s. 3d. 
DINGS (100,000 i 
AME MOULDINGS, Eng! 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS COR 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESan 
to-order; DRAFT SCREENS from 258. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best 1 
PATTERN BOOKS of Pa Hang 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern B : 


v7; 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the 5 
HABLIS. p = 
24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE BE ie. 
138. Do. HALF BO 
The Wine we are now offering is of very 
and we beg to draw attention to it, as the’ 


has now opened. In France it is great 
Wine for using with fish. ; 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 25, Market-street, I 
Also at Liverpool and Birmingham, 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Woggonette ; 
The Imperial Phaton under 4 cwt., and Patent H 
ndau, 8cwt. Drawings on application, 


ARMSTRONG AND RICHARDS, 


St. Ann’s Place Manchester, HOSIERS and 
GLOVERS, & Children’s dest NOTTINGHAM 
HOSIERY in great variety. 


E ee 

f ¢ All the Newest Improvements ‘in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES, - 

257, OxFoRD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 

Se a ee ee eee 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


¥. S. PHILLIPS & Co, are now showing, in great 
variety, the new “ Adams ” “ Japanese,” “ ueen Anne,”, 
and “Early English” Designs (non-arsenical) for 1880, at 
most moderate prices. Patterns or books forwarded for 
selection. The ‘Trade liberally treated. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Gold Mouldings, Décorations, and Painters’ Varnishes. 
Price Lists on application. 


‘T EA URNS! TEA ‘URNS! 
TEA URNS! 
FOR SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &c. 


Plain Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs and best 
Lever Taps— \ 


Ss. D. : 
Fee etre neler bce bob ers 2 : GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, — 
— gy. Fake st et Rae ee 13 0 Epps's O t4 
ive Di 4 “2 As9 wm ola aietble se ietatel bigie'e ar 06 ? $ q 
Japanned Urns the same price. ‘ ¢ a 


‘ BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the + 
which govern the operations of digestion 
and by a careful application of the fine proper 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our | 
tables with a delicately flavoured bev whic! 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by ¢ judici 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution 7 
gradually built up until strong enough to t 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle ialadi 
floating around us ready to attack wherever th 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
nourished _frame.”— article in the Cre . 


J. M. FIMMIS & CO., 
(Late Knersone & Timmrs), 
Manufacturers, ‘ 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


—_— 


ball Birvatatasiert Nvsdid Saar ig nak ss ae 
DMUND THOMPSON. 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station}, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 
Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 


“ is oe Gazette.—Sold only in packets, labelled, 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made a naan 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, rea 


Glycerine Jujubes; labelled boxes only. 


: NOTICE. ; 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent by 
post from the Office, to all parts of the U; nil 


Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


look equal to new. 

FoR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers should send 
One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON eX) 
REGENT ROAD SALFORD. 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, | Kingdom, at the following charges:— 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor Three Mouths 90:44) Jing om doit ee 
and sole maker ofthe IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE ip gp Se Ra 4 MB 

TRUSS. —- > Twelve Months 
Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Su porting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, c., 26, Old Millgate, 


he 


oe noes ee oc cell is oes sume 


Ditto. s paid i in adv: france ot eae 
CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEM 
and . 


ae 


- 
a 


aoe RES TT CLD Aer tetas ot nea 
BROOK'S DANDELION COFFEE a tive insertions, a redu ‘ 
15 THE ” ” ” ’ 


“inst., at 28, Bedfor: 


Ma 


BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 
being sold. The above is recommended by the Medical 
Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 
beverage, containing B= the strength of ordinary 

ee. 
SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 9d., BY ALE GROCERS. 
In_Manchester from all and Chemists; also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son, 
+ Woolley & 3 


_ 
~ 


Auty & Firth, Smallman, J Sons, &c. 
76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION 


rae hae thet as 
MANCHESTER, rer ce Bhy Parker, 


CAUTION :—Ask ror BROOK'S, AS WorTHiess 
Qvatities arE Orren SvusstituTeD, 


v 


EDITED BY 


Obe Qhitarian Rerald. 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A., & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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W OTR E. 

As CHRISTMAS Day falls this year on Thursday, our 
Publishing Arrangements require that we should go to 
press on TUESDAY, next week. All news should be in 
hand on Monday, and advertisements on Tuesday Morning 
at latest. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


AwakE! ’tis Christmas morning, 
When warm affections glow, 
When joy and peace, like angels, 
Throughout the wide earth go. 
From dreams of care, for Christ’s dear sake, 
Christian ! on Christmas morn, awake ! 


Awake from worldly struggles, 
» From self, and thoughtlc¢ss ease, 
And speed the glorious message 

Of holiest charitie 
Sinner! the proferat pardon take! 
Mourner !.to brighter hopes awake ! 


Awake ! the startling summons 
Once more shall meet the ear; 
The dead, in silence sleeping, 
That matin cry shall hear; 
The radiant morn of heaven shall break, — 
*Tis Christ who calls,—Christian, awake ! 


EmILy BOND. 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


The new Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School Hymn 
Book contains hymns by two Unitarians, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Sir John Bowring. The compilers evidently 
think that along with Newman, Keble, and others, who 
are all there represented, they “sing to one clear harp in 
_ divers tones.” 


The character of the Government and their policy is 
described by Mr. Richard, M.P., in the following fit quota- 
tion from the Bible :—‘“ With their tongues they have 
used deceit, their feet are swift to shed blood, destruction 
and misery are in their ways, and the way of peace have 
they not known.” 


_— — 


Are doctrinal troubles brewing in the Presbyterian 
Church in England? Dr. Edmond told the London 
Presbytery the other day that the questions agitating the 
North he did not regard as merely Scottish questions. 
They were questions of great Scriptural principle, which, 
unless they were a dumb and faithless Church, they would 
have to deal with on their own ground in England before 

The Rey. Dr. Kirkus, formerly Congregational minister 
in London, and at Longsight, Manchester, and now rector 
of one of the Protestant Episcopal churches in Baltimore, 
asked, recently, for contributions of “gold, silver, and 
jewellery” from the congregation toward the manufacture 
cof a new communion service, and received in response to 
his appeal offerings of jewellery and ornaments of con- 
siderable value. 


“The New | Haven Register not notes that before the days of 
givings, the governorsjof the New England 

States to appoint the day in rotation, beginning with 
. the first T y in November, thus making thanksgiving 
each State independent from the others. By that 
thod, and a judicious travelling, a man could 
) thanksgiving dinners a year; but every- 
“old and good” is gine an 


In the Paris correspondence of the 7imes weread that 
a Dominican monk, Pére Didon, has succeeded to the 
popularity once enjoyed by Ptre Hyacinthe. Disciple on 
one hand of Lacordaire, and on the other of Claude 
Bernard, the physiologist, he is (the correspondent says) 
as familiar with the works of Darwin and Spencer as with 
those of Savonarola and Bossuet, and he has preached 
and written on the reconciliation, or rather demarcation, 
of theology and science. 


What Dr. Begg wants, says the Scofsman, is first a Test 
Act excluding all but Presbyterians from School Boards ; 
and, secondly, the payment of Parliamentary grants on 
account of the teaching of religion, that is of Presby- 
terianism, in the schools. In that case it would be 
necessary to have another test, to secure that all teachers 
were Presbyterian and religious; and thus the country 
would be carried back at least a generation towards the 
age of darkness and bondage. Happily these are aims 
that, backward as things are with us just now, there is 
not much danger of seeing realised. 


“ Such persons,” writes the reviewer in the Christian 
World, “as wish to know the estimate which is formed of 
Jesus Christ by an eminent Unitarian minister of the 
Channing and Martineau type, should read a little book, 
published by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, entitled Christ the Revealer; which is a revised 
edition of six sermons preached in Renshaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, many years ago, upon ‘ The Revelation of God 
and Man in the Son of God and the Son of Man, with 
two essays from the 7heological Review on the Doctrine 
of an Eternal Son, and on Prayer. Whatever our theo- 
logical position may be, it is a positive privilege and 
pleasure to read such able and beautiful compositions.” 


The leaders of the Liberation Society, at a meeting. of 
the members of that body held in London last week, 
showed an appreciation of the gravity of the issue to be 
decided at the next election, by earnestly advising their 
friends to abstain from any action which would divide the 
Liberal party. Mr. Richard, M.P., who presided, intro- 
duced this point, but insisted at the same time that 
Nonconformists would be justified in bringing their views 
before the candidates at elections, with a view of persuad- 
ing them, if possible, to vote for measures which they 
believed would be conducive to the interests of the people. 
Mr. S. Morley, M.P., while willing to support in every 
legitimate way the demand for religious equality, asserted 
that tHe primary object which all Liberals should have in 
view was to displace the present Government. 


The Zcho states that at the last meeting of the Church 
Synod of the Canton of Zurich, resolutions were drawn up 
for the future regulation of the burial of Dissenters from 
the National Reformed Church. Hitherto the Dissenters, 
as members of the civil parish or commune, have had free 
use of the parochial burial-places, which are attached, as 
in England, to the churches, but they have been subjected 
to certain restrictions—principally the use of the bells and 
the churches. ‘The Kirchenrath, or Church Council, has 
now issued ordinances empowering the local church- 
wardens to allow the use of the bells at the funerals of 
persons who do not belong to the National Church, 
providing that a request for the same is sent in beforehand; 
and, further, upon the written request of the friends of the 
deceased, to hand over to them the use of the church in 
the event of the funeral being accompanied by a religious 
service. The Echo says:—“These concessions have not 
been forced upon the Zurich Church by any external 
agitation and pressure on the part of the Dissenters, who 
constitute an almost inappreciable minority in the Canton, 
but owe their initiative to the present representatives of 
the great Zurich Reformer, Ulrich Zwingli.” 


One of the Leicester Conference men, the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan, pastor of the Congregational Church, Forest 
Hill, London, has resigned his pulpit to take orders in the 
Church of England. Ina farewell address to his congre- 
gation Mr. Vaughan is reported in the Sydenham Gasette 
to have said :—* Though he was leaving Nonconformity, 
he should always value his friendships among Noncon- 
formists. No one would rejoice more than he to hear in 


the future of the prosperity of Forest Hill Congregational 
Church. Holding that a man would be judged not by 
what he believed, but by what he was, he had been 
associated with the Conference at, Leicester, which sought 
a way of uniting all who had spiritual life, whatever might 
be their differences of belief. None the less he had ever 
held, as he now held, the essential evangelical truths, his 
assent to which would be evident from his seeking orders 
in the Church of England. He looked forward hopefully 
to a time when Conformists and Nonconformists should 
draw closer to each other, and regard each other with a 
broader charity, even as would be more fully the case in 
that future spiritual world where all would be real, and 
where believers of all communions would truly be one in 
their great Head.” 


On the Old Catholic conflict in Germany, Mr. Baring 
Gould, in Germany, Present and Past, writes with the 
fresh interest of a man who has studied the controversy 
on the spot. He can see no good in the May Laws, and 
has not the usual sympathy of the Anglican for the 
Old Catholic party. In this respect he is unlike the 
average High Churchman, unlike the Bishop of Lincoln or 
the Dean of Chester, who went over to Bonn two or three 
years ago to fraternise with Dr. Ddéllinger, and caused no 
small flutter in certain clerical circles about a possible 
reunion of Christendom around the restored patriarchate 
of Canterbury. Even the dull matter-of-fact Englishman 
sometimes indulges in day dreams, and one of these was 
of a Pan-Anglican Synod, to which should resort not only 
returned colonials of the English obedience, but even 
repentant Lutherans, and reforming Old Catholics. It 
flattered the self-importance of Anglican deans and bishops 
to find themselves courted and /éted by the hudltur-volk; 
they were honoured guests at Bonn; for the first time, 
perhaps, in history, a shovel hat and a pair of clerical 
gaiters were seen in the streets of Munich in friendly 
intercourse with eminent Roman Catholic professors, and 
even Exeter Hall roused itself to something like sympathy 
for these interesting converts from Popery. But Anglican 
and Ultra-Protestant have alike been doomed to an early 
dissappointment. The A/¢-Katholik movement has been 
a mere galvanising of the dead. - 


~~ 
A growing desire to make more varied and extensive 
use of the accommodation and resources of our Sunday- 
school buildings dictated the interesting experiment at 
Islington with which our readers are already acquainted, 
whereby the schoolroom has been thrown open on winter 
Sunday evenings, and means provided for all who like to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to spend a cheerful 
evening there. The success of the experiment was such 
as to encourage imitation, and the Lower Schoolrooms 
of the Portland Sunday Schools are now thrown open’ to 
the people of the neighbourhood after service hours on 
Sunday evenings, as a kind of social club-room where 
they can meet together. Illustrated” papers and books, 
stereoscopes,#and- other objects of interest have been 
provided, but the chief attraction of the evenings is the 
excellent music which members: of the Kyrle and other 
musical socféties have kindly consented to give. The 
singing is warmly appreciated by theaudience, who have 
little Opportunity in most cases of hearing good music in 
other ways. Simple refreshments are provided from eight 
to nine at a moderate charge, and the coffee stall seems 
materially to contribute to the easy and social character 
which the promoters of the meetings are anxious to give 
them. “Fhe experiment has only been tried for two Sun- 
day$y et, but on each occasion a hundred guests or so, of 
both sexes and®of every age (above 16) have availed 
themselves of the invitation, and there seems every reason 
to hope that the ‘numbers will rather increase than decline. 
Such evenings give those who are widely separated from 
each other by the ordinary circumstances of their lives 
most valuable opportunities of meeting in a natural and 
pleasant way that can hardly fail to result in their mutual 
benefit, and could any such sehemes as those which are 
now being tried at the Islington and Portland schools be 
generally adopted, they might prove to be an important 
means of extending the value of our schools asa social 
power, and gathering in many workers who are unable or 
unwilling to assist in their present limited activities. 
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IRESIDE READINGS. 
THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


JULIA M. DANA, 
**You see I’m young and handsome,” 
A splendid turkey said, 
As he walked among his fellows 
With calm and stately tread. 
**T hear the master murmur, 
Whene’er he goes his rounds, 
‘ Ah, here you are, my beautiful, 
A solid twenty pounds!’ 
**T think he is preparing 
To take me to a show; 
It’s perfectly delightful 
he way I’m fed, you know. 
And, ifto be successful 
Depends on style and size, 
Of course there cannot be a doubt 
Which turkey takes the prize. 


“* There’s poor old Mother Muffler, 
Who lives across the yard, 

With brood so lean and hungry, 
Alas! it must be hard . 

To be so often slighted, 
And never get a smile, ; 

I think I'll walk around that way 
And show myself awhile. 


** And here comes Father Gobbler; 
I heard him whisper, ‘ Green,’ 
To a lot of last-year fogies— 
I wonder what they mean ? 
They say, and look so funny 
From the corners of their eyes, 
‘Ahem! Where ignorance is bliss. 
Tis folly to be wise,’ ” 


— Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


‘Drip you hear of the death of neighbour Humble?” 
said Jones to Mason. 

“Who is he?” replied Mason. 

“The dark complexioned gentleman who lived at 
No. 50, in Struggle-street, yonder.” 

“No, Idid net. Is he gone ?” 

“Yes, he passed away last night.” 7 

“Tt seems strange. How did it all come about? 
He had never anything to say to any one; like a stray 
bird of passage he went to and fro, and no one was 
any the wiser as to his doings. It is not long since he 
came here and settled among us—whence he came 
I know not; and his confidents were those of his own 
household only. He loved his children—how he 
clung to them. I feel sure he was humble in circum- 
stances as well as in name.” 

“So I think. Often I fear, he has lacked kitchen 
comforts, and, as far as I can learn, his ailments were 
too great to be sustained by a weakened system, which 
was too debilitated to endure the hardships of this 
world. He appears to have suffered and we knew it 
not. 

“This much I have learned, that he was a copying 
clerk in one of our city Government courts, and often, 
at night, when all had retired to rest, he has been 
copying legal documents, and so has he sustained 
himself and family.” ay 
' “How very close all his family have been. Even 
now, though I am sure wanting much, an@barely 
able to sustain ordinary life, we know only this, that 
want is their lot. And the weather so cold and 
cheerless.” 

“So it is, my friend, so it is, 
children has he left behind him ?” 

“A wife and five children and a sixth on the road, 
and an old mother, poor and thin, and uncomplaining. 
God help the poor! With hard times, severe frost, 
and dark dull days of mist and thick fog, the silver 
lining of their clouds seems far distant. God help the 
poor Z 

“Amen. — But can’t we help them? 
the door and see.” 

And the two went and knocked for admittance, but 
there was no response. Nor was this the first failure 
to learn something of the condition of this family. 
Mothers with human feelings had been drawn,to make 
inquiries, to which, \in like manner, no ansWers were 
vouchsafed. The Humbles were reticent, uncom- 
plaining, and retiring. Is not this usually the case 
with the deserving poor? : 

A day or two after this a very plain hearse was 
drawn up to the door of the Humbles, the coffin was 
lifted in, and the horse drew it away to the cemetery, 
near at hand. No one immediately followed dt. from 
the house, but those of the family who wére able, 
keeping it in view, took a short cut to the cemetery. 
Within a few yards from the door, however, four or five 
of the matrons of the neighbourhood had succeeded in 
learning the place of the funeral from the undertaker, 
who had agreed to see to the interment for the smallest 
possible sum, and dressed themselves in “mourning 
attire, and fell in behind the hearse, and were witnesses 
to the usual formalities. 
remains of poor Humble consigned “to their last rest- 
ing-place. ; 

Dut what was now to be don? It was clear that 
this was a real case of want and poverty. These 
matrons could not allow the case thus to rest. No 
question was asked as to what was the religious persua- 
sion of the Humbles, nor did the matrons even ask 


But how many 


Let us go to 


And so were the mortal | 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


each other whether, thinking differently on religious 
subjects, they could possibly co-operate in relieving the 
necessities of this poor family. They spread the know- 
ledge to all the neighbours, The man of no religious 
profession put down his ten shillings to the five shillings 
of the Unitarian, the Church minister was apprised, 
and called and added his five shillings also, no question 
being asked as to belief in the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
so in the end a sum of twelve pounds ten shillings was 
| raised, which, in a small bag, was entrusted to the 
| senior matron, who happened to be a Unitarian lady, 
and she, in a few kind words of sympathy, presented it 


good will, from the subscribers, but with no disposition 
to pry unnecessarily into the poverty of her condition. 
Mrs. Humble confessed that she had had a dislike to 
_ admit strangers into her house owing to their poverty. 
The present was thus acceptedand consentobtained that 
| future help might be given in her day of travail. Since 
several weeks have passed away, and a sixth child has 
' been added to the household. One by one have the 
neighbours dropped in with something suited to the 
occasion in their hands, prompted by that sympathy 
which God has made the common good of all, if only 
they would prevent its instinctive prompting from being 
stifled by the artificialities of a civilisation that is not 
Christian. Oh, mothers! ye who sit at ease in your 
comfortable homes, surrounded by plenty, has this 
narrative no admonition for you? Listen to the words 
of the Master: “Inasmuch as ye did unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” Remember 
the virtuous poor want finding out; the vicious poor 
turn up of their own accord, as a rule. N. S. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


A FABLE. 
A MAN possessed a piece of woodland near a rock. 
He cut down trees. 

“Faugh!” cried a-rook. “You fell the trees in 
which you could have rested. Had you come to me 
I could have let you know the use of trees.” 

“‘T have a house to build,” said the man. 

“Well,” said the rook, “sticks and straws can be 
had without cutting the trees down, I believe.” 

The man hewed at the rock, Capricorn looked 
down from above, and grinned over his beard, as he 
called his brother goats about him. “Ah, ha!” he 


said, “observe that creature’s low comprehension of 


this glorious rock, with its mosses and its grassy clefts. 
He cuts it into little squares! 
little squares, and-not even a blade of grass on one of 
them!” All the goats bleated at the man in mockery, 
and Capricorn cried to him, “Come up fellow, and we 
who are at home among the rocks will teach you 
something.” 

“Pardon me, hoary father,” said the man; “I have a 
house to build.” my 

The man heaped lime together, and fetched water 
from a pool in which some geese were swimming. 
“S-s-see,” said the gander, “how you splash me, and 
befoul the water, too. What do you want?” 

“Excuse me, gaffer gander,” said the man, “I have 
a house to build.” 

“A house to build!” the gander said, “you don’t 
build houses of water, I suppose!” All the geese 
hissed at the man for his folly, but he drew the water 
that he wanted. 

“A pretty mess you're making of it!” said a spider 
to the man when he was stirring the mortar. “House, 
do you say? Look at my architecture, and compare 
it with that heap of slime. You would have saved 
yourself much shame if you had only come to me for 
an idea.” 

The man dug at the foundations of his house, and 
struck wrath into the hearts of all the moles. Wy,” 
one of them asked, “are you interfering in this manner 
with our ancient right of way?” 

“Pardon me, brother mole; I have a house to build.” 

“Hear him! A house to build. Is there a mole of 
you who does not know that houses are built up into 
|the air? Behold a being, with brains topsy-turvy, who 
_is building down into the ground! Out with him!” 

All the moles showed their teeth in vain; the man 
dug on. When he had laid a sure foundation with 
the stones and timber, he built an abiding-place. And 
the house that he had built remained to be the glory 
of his childrens’ children. Henry Mor ey. 


Among the signs of the season we gladly notice a 
third edition of the Rev. John Taylor's little drama 
entitled —“A Christmas Meeting of a few Old Friends,” 
which has already proved itself “suitable for Sunday 
schools and children’s parties,” and established itself 
as an “old friend” to many of our young people. 
From personal experience we can unreservedly recom- 
| mend it to our young friends, and we notice that in 
the later editions the Fairy Queen herself has been so 
moved by the Christmas spirit of good will as to 
temper justice with mercy, and to modify her former 
harsh judgment upon even the more questionable 
heroes and heroines of the fairy tales, and now admits 
them as well as our humbler fellow 
represented by Mother Hubbard’s 
| Whittington’s cat, to a share in her 


creatures, 
dog and Dick 
revels, 


to the widow, begging her to accept it, in a spirit of 


Look at his piles of 
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PULPIT MEDITATIONS. 
Compiled by the Rev. P. Dean, from Pascal. Time, 1623-1662. 


Ir is of dangerous consequence to represent to man 
how near he is to the level of beasts without showing 
him, at the same time, his greatness. It is likewise 
dangerous to let him see his greatness without his 
meanness. It is more dangerous» yet to leave him 
ignorant of either ; but very beneficial that he should 
be made sensible of both. 

There is a virtuous fear, which is the effect of faith ; 
and there is a vicious fear, which is the product of 
doubt. The former leads to hope, as relying on God, 
in whom we believe ; the latter inclines to despair, as 
not relying on God, in whom we do not believe. 
Persons of the one character fear to lose God ; per- 
sons of the other character fear to find Him. 

Let it not be imagined that the life of a truly religi- 
ous man must necessarily be a life of melancholy and 
gloominess ; for he only resigns some pleasures to 
enjoy others infinitely greater. 

Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 
them, and bitter words make them bitter, and wrathful 
words make them wrathful. Kind words make people 
good-natured. Though they do not cost much, yet 
they accomplish much. They produce their own 
image in men’s souls, and a beautiful image it is; 
they soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer; they 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. 
We have not yet begun to use kind words in such 
abundance as they ought to be used. 

A man’s virtue is not to be measured by his great 
attempts, but by his common actions. 

Every person holds an inward conversation with 
himself which it highly concerns him well to regulate, 
because, even in this sense, evil conversations corrupt 
good manners. 

All men are members of one body, and, in order to 
be happy, it is necessary they should conform their 
own private will to that Universal Will which governs 
the whole body. 

Man is but a reed, the feeblest thing in nature; but 
he is a reed that thinks. It needs not that the universe 
arm itself to crush him ; an exhalation, a drop of water 
suffices to destroy him. But were the universe, to 
crush him, man is yet nobler than the universe, for he 
knows that he dies, and the universe, even in prevail- 
ing against him, knows not its power. : 

The greatness of man is thought. It is thought 
wherein lies the being of man, and without which we 
cannot imagine him. His dignity is not to be found © 
in space, but in the ruling of his thoughts. Through 
space the universe compasses him, and swallows him 
up as"a mere atom ; but by thought he compasses the 
universe. Let it be our effort to think aright ; this is 
the point of the moral. 

We are not tired of eating or sleeping daily, because 
hunger and sleepiness are daily renewed, but if they 
were not, we should weary of so doing. In like 
manner, if we do not hunger after spiritual things, we. 
are weary of them. “Blessed are those that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” 

Self-will never can be satisfied, even when it obtains 
all it seeks; but we are satisfied the moment we 
renounce self. There is no such thing as discontent 
where self is not; neither can there be content where 
self is found. fe 

Religion is so great a matter that it is just that they 
who will not take the trouble of seeking it amid diffi- 
culty should be deprived of it. What is there to com- 
plain of if it is what may be found by seeking? — 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which concerns 
us so greatly anddeeply,andaman mustbelost to all feel- 
ing who can be indifferent as to the knowledge thereof. 
Every action and thought in life must take so varied 
a course, according as there is an eternal good to be 
hoped for or not, that it is impossible to take any step 
with good sense and judgment, save as r with 
respect to this point, which must be our final object. 

The only thing to be ashamed of is being devoid of 
shame. , : 

Man.-himself is the most marvellous object in 
nature ; for he cannot imagine what the body is, 
less what the spirit, and, least of all, how body a 
spirit can be united. This is the climax of his di 
culties, and-yet it is his own actual being ! ae. 

Piety is widely different from superstition. Toe 
carry piety into superstition is to destroy it. > 

If God were visibly to send us a guide st: 
heaven we should cheerfully and heartily obey 
Necessities and the course of daily events are 
takeably such a guide to us. 

The true God is not merely the Author o 
truths and the course of elements, nor m« 
exercises his providential care over the 1 
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ORGANISATION. 


PROPOSITIONS TOWARDS REALISING A PLAN OF 
RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
(From the Christian Teacher, 1837, p. 544-) 

THE following propositions were originally drawn up as a 
subject of discussion fora monthly meeting of ministers, 
and were subsequently read to the Provincial Meeting 
assembled at Chowbent, in June, 1837, when it was sug- 
gested that it might be desirable to have them printed and 
circulated among the ministers connected with the Pro- 
vincial Meeting. In compliance with this suggestion, they 
are inserted in the pages of the Christian Teacher, with an 
earnest wish that they may lead to calm and impartial 
discussion, that whatever is good in them may be can- 
didly entertained, and whatever is bad frankly rejected. 
The writer of them most entirely agrees in opinion with 
some highly esteemed friends, who have expressed a dis- 
trust of premature organisation, that the matter for it 
should clearly exist before it is attempted ; and that by 
far the most important object is to kindle first of all the 
deep and earnest spirit of religious life, which, once 
awakened, will spontaneously clothe itself with a form and 
fiad an utterance through appropriate organisation ; and 
as for that movement of the spirit which must always pre- 
cede any enduring development of the religious life, may 
not the very appearance of these propositions, imperfect 
as they are, in which the writer has endeavoured to 
embody a feeling, perpetually recurring to his own mind, 
and shared, he believes, by many of his brethren, be 
regarded as one of the earliest effects of its operation, and 
as the effort of a mind conscious of its first faint influences, 
to encourage its approach and aid its development ? 

Two perfectly distinct considerations appear to have 


been sometimes confounded by the ardent friends of 


religious freedom—the duty of the individual inquirer in 


his search after abstract truth, and the best means of 


cherishing the religious life in communities through the 
agency of practical principles already felt and admitted to 


be true. The former may be compared to a voyage of 


discovery, most beneficially directed to enlarge the domain 
of human knowledge and widen the sphere of human 
thought ; the other to the humbler-but not less useful toil 
which is bestowed on a field already reduced under tillage 
and set apart for the raising of a specific produce. With- 
out unlimited freedom conceded to all inquirers, whether 
ministers or laymen, there could be no movement and 
progress in religion, no fearless proposals of doubt, and 
consequently no fundamental establishment of faith. On 
the other hand, without the earnest and combined efforts 
of good men, to give diffusion and efficacy to the great 
practical and devotional principles of their religion, there 
can be no building-up of the hearts and lives of plain and 


simple Christians in those deep and vital convictions of 


the excellence and sufficiency of godliness, from which 
experience seems abundantly to prove that the enduring 
virtue and happiness of humanity must flow, unless, 
indeed, it should be contended that there are no first prin- 
ciples of religion in which Christians can practically unite 
for their mutual encouragement and consolation, a state 
of things which would pre-suppose an incapacity for social 
worship and for any public instruction and edification. 
While man is capable of virtuous aspirations, and yet is 
conscious of the infirmity and sin which prevent him from 
realising them—so long as he feels all his best and kindest 
affections stirred into a holier activity by social homage 
and fraternal communings on the grandest and. most 


solemn themes, and so long as in the life and teachings of 


the prophet of Nazareth there is revealed to his moral and 
eae nature the means of its gradual purification, pro- 
gressive unfolding, and final union with God—so long the 
motives and the materials for the most beneficent and 
salutary union among Christians can never be wanting; 
and it is only to the strengthening of such an union—free, 
moral, spontaneous—that the writer would fain awaken 
the zeal and interest of his respected brethren in the 
ministry. 

One or two paragraphs which occurred in the original 
copy of the propositions are here omitted, partly because 
the suggestions contained in them appeared questionable, 


and partly because it is thought that unless the spirit of 


religion be strongly awakened, all minute details of out. 
ward organisation are superfluous; and that, when that 
spirit is once called into action, all such arrangements, 
calculated beforehand and formally laid down, only serve 
to divert and enfeeble the unerring religious tact which 
devises its plans and seizes its object with far more 
certainty and promptitude than 4 priorZ reasoning could 
anticipate. 

Whether too much has been here suggested, others 
must decide. It is difficult to hit the exact mean, and to 
stop at the proper moment. It is only hoped that these 

itions will be received and interpreted in the same 
spirit with which they are submitted to the public, with 
the same earnest desire to draw closer the bonds of kind- 
ness and brotherly spmpathy between all those churches 
which own no constraint but the love of Christ, and bow 


One further remark must be permitted in conclusion. 

These propositions are based on the principle of the entire 
7% independence of each separate church. Should anything 

great principle, i adm be regarded as ext 

« *% it must regar’ as extraneous 

Ee the views ot pct of the writer, as what would 
certainly have been excluded had its real character and 

perceived. J.J. 2, 

r, August 11th, 1837. 
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| most acceptable to him and most conducive to their,own 
salvation. I affirm that the church is a free and volun- 
tary association.” * 

II. This voluntary principle of association, as the basis 
of each individual church, does not prevent the formation, 
on the same voluntary principle, of larger associations 
amongst separate churches of Christians, for the purpose 
of assisting and encouraging each other, and of attaining 
more effectually their common object, viz., the extension 
of the kingdom of-God on earth—in other words, cherish- 
ing and diffusing the spirit of vital piety and godliness 
among men. 

III. Though Christianity is in its essence”a purely 
spiritual agency, yet it requires for its support and pro- 
pagation, in the present state of society, the aid of external 
means and human instrumentality. 

Remarks.—t. For instance, edifices of worship must be 
erected and maintained for becomingly and decorously 
conducting the public services of religion ; schools must 
be supported for the moral and religious instruction of the 
humbler classes; and provision must be made for educat- 
ing and for decently and securely maintaining a class of 
men who may devote their time and thoughts to the 
studies and exercises of religion, and who, by their ability 
to interpret, with learning and intelligence, the sacred 
books from which our faith is drawn, may be qualified to 
superintend and promote the edification and improvement 
of each separate church. 2. Funds are further required 
for printing and circulating publications calculated to 
diffuse the knowledge and influence of Christian truth 
through society, and also for affording occasional aid to 
learned and studious men in bringing out works which are 
not of a popular character, but which would prove exceed- 
ingly serviceable to ministers engaged in the same pur- 
suits and duties. 3. These and kindred provisions are 
obviously indispensable to the maintenance of religious 
light and life. They cannot. be adequately sustained by 
the solitary and disconnected efforts of individual churches, 
They demand for their nourishment the wide diffusion 
through the general body of Christians of an enlightened, 
active, and vigilant public opinion. It is a question, 
therefore, of deep and serious import whether any, or 
what kind of, strengthened union and co-operation among 
individual churches may be rendered a means of exciting 
and fostering a new religious life and activity. 

IV. One of the objects of a general association of the 
churches within a particular district should be to create, 
by contributions from the richer societies and larger 
towns, a permanent fund for the assistance of poorer con- 
gregations, the distribution of the income to be placed at 
the disposal of the board, annually elected at a general 
meeting of representatives from all the churches within 
the district, and consisting of an equal number of ministers 
and laymen.t From this fund the board should be 
authorised to make grants to poor congregations within 
the district for the current year. The board should lay 
annually before the annual general meeting of the churches 
a statement of the accounts of the fund, enumerating the 
disbursements for the past year, and describing, as far as 
may be practicable, the condition and circumstances of 
the congregations assisted. In case of difficulties relative 
to the renewal of trusts, and other matters requiring legal 
advice and aid, the same board might act as a medium of 
communication between individual congregations and the 
associations that have been specially organised for such 
objects. 

Remarks.—Most Protestant dissenting congregations 
having originated in secessions forced upon them by the 
denial of Christian liberty in larger communions, they 
have seldom looked, in the moment of their foundation, 
beyond the immediate exigencies of the time, and having 
secured the inestimable privilege of freedom of worship, 
have generally left matters of internal discipline and 
regulation to be determined, or rather remain undeter- 
mined, by chance and circumstance. But all institutions 
intended to combine and direct, to foster and unfold the 
feelings, sentiments, and views of many individuals, 
require a clearly-defined principle of internal organisation 
for their harmonious working and prosperous development, 
more especially religious institutions, where the feelings 
concerned ought to be of the most refined and elevated 
nature, and where any manifestation of passion, any con- 
flict of selfishness is peculiarly offensive and disgusting. 
In the same degree that the spirit of Christian liberty 
spreads in society, and men begin to shake off the tram- 
mels of imposed forms and legal constraint, it behoves the 
lovers of religion and of human improvement to consider 
in what manner Christian congregations may most peace- 
ably and beneficially govern themselves, and, instead of 
declaiming about liberty, to enquire how it may be best 
exercised and improved. No doubt the most effectual 
means of accomplishing this end is for ministers them- 
selves to labour incessantly to cherish in the bosoms of 
their flocks the life and power of true religion; where the 
spirit of the Lord is there is not only liberty, but peace and 
order and mutual good-will. Nevertheless, while the 
right of each congregation to frame its own internal 
Spearioas is unconditionally recognised, it is worth con- 
sideration whether they might not be materially assisted 
in the exercise of this important function of religious 
freedom, if learned and intelligent men, who have 
maturely considered the subject, would draw up one or 
more schemes of internal regulation for individual 
churches, (for it is obvious, that different situations, town 


* This extract is from a French translation, the English original not being 


| 
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at hand. 

+ As this paper is merely designed to call the attention of the public to the 
pee of an improved organisation in the union and 
of individual churches, it is unnecessary to go into minute details 
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| and country for example, may render expedient or neces- 
| sary different ecclesiastical constitutions) to be adopted or 
not, and with any modifications, just as each society may 
think proper, laying down the form and order of congre- 
gational proceedings, providing for a body of elders chosen 
out of and by all members of the society, in whom may 
be vested the initiation of all measures, to be confirmed 
or rejected by the congregation at large, securing delibera- 
tion and caution in the choice, regularity and certainty in 
the payment, and the intervention of the strictest and 
most solemn formalities in the dismissal of a minister; 
exempting the minister from all participation in the 
purely secular and financial affairs of the church; but 
prescribing the mode of conference between him and the 
congregation, in regard tomall changes that may from 
time to time be suggested or wished, in the form of 
service, or in the general moral and religious organisa- 
tion of the society. 

V. Connected with the general association of the 
churches of a particular district, it would be desirable to 
form smaller and more intimate unions of ministers in the 
same neighbourhood, who shall meet once every month 
(with power to introduce any layman that might wish to 
join their meetings) for conference on the objects and 
studies of their ministerial profession, and for carrying on 
during the year enquiries and operations in harmony with 
the general district association. 


VI. The objects of such conferences might be divided 
into two principal heads, speculative and practical. 
Under the former should be included thé exercise and 
improvement of their exegetical and critical talents, by 
the production from time to time of essays on some 
theological subject; under the latter may be instanced the 
discussion of improved modes of public instruction, and of 
every question connected with the external service and 
administration of religion. 

Remarks.—1. The members of all other professions are 
beginning to associate periodically for mutual advice and 
instruction, and for the advancement of their common 
studies. In our own country we see instances of this, in 
the medical profession for example. In the Prussian 
states, where the art of education is carried to a very high 
degree of perfection, the schoolmasters of the same dis- 
trict meet regularly once a month for conference on the 
objects of their profession. It will indeed be disgraceful, 
and fatal to the best interests of religion, if its ministers 
prove the only stationary and unimproving body amid the 
general movement of the age. 2. With respect to the 
speculative topics of conference, it might be desirable, if 
any question of doctrine, criticism or interpretation was 
found by the general body of ministers to be attended 
with peculiar difficulty, to request one of their body, 
whose studies lay in that particular direction, to take it as 
a subject of special research and inquiry for the ensuing 
month or two months, and, at the end of that period, to 
submit the result of his investigation to his brethren. In 
one word, all discussions and inpuiries, to the utmost 
extent of freedom, should be welcome; the members of 
the ministers’ meeting should be invited to state difficul- 
ties and propose objections, and to offer their own 
thoughts on the best mode of treating subjects fraught 
with doctrinal, exegetical, or practical difficulty. In this 
way an advance would be made towards inducing the 
members of the meeting to combine the two great con- 
ditions of an efficient ministry—intelligence and learning 
with piety and zeal. 

VII. In connection with the general district association 
the several meetings of ministers might usefully employ 
themselves in obtaining correct accounts of the origin and 
history of the different congregations in their neighbour- 
hood, atid in making out an exact statistical return of the 
numbers of each society, of the present condition of their 
schools, vestry, libraries, charitable funds, endowments, 
buildings, &c., so that the past and the present state of 
the churches might be brought more completely under 
the view of the public, and the means of aiding their 
future progress and prosperity more readily suggested. 

Remarks.—In many of the older chapels books are to 
be found, dating almost from the time of their origin, in 
which are preserved minutes of congregational proceed- 
ings, with the names of successive ministers. It would 
be desirable to have a return made of the number, date, 
and general ¢ontents-of such books, and to charge the 
ministers of the respective societies with their careful 
preservation, as valuable materials towards composing, at 
some future time, a correct history of Protestant noncon- 
formity in the North of England. ~ 

VIII. An important object, which the associated 
ministers of a ‘neighbourhood should keep continually in 
view, and on which they should frequently confer with 
each ot hould be the selecting and bringing into view 
from their’ respective societies suitable young persons to 
become the future ministers of the churches, having in 
this selection reference not only to their intellectual endow- 
ments, or even to their moral character (though these 
must always be regarded as a conditio sine gud non), but 
also to their physical qualifications and religious sensibili- 
ties, to their domestic connections and hereditary associ-" 
ations, to their belonging to families and being placed in 
circu ces which are likely to dispose them to under- 
take the work of the ministry from the highest and most 
disintegested motives. 


o 

WEDNEsBURY.—In response to an invitation, the Rev. Peter 
Dean lectured.before the Wednesbury Reform Club, on Thursday 

ight week. The subject of the lecture was ‘‘The Century's 
Political Struggles for Religious Liberty,” and the lecturer, after 
referring to the justice and importance of religious liberty, 
recounted the particulars connected with the ing of the 
Catholic Emancipation. Act; the Dissenters’ and Unitarian 
Relief Acts; the of the Tests and Corporation Acts; the 
removal of Jewish Disabilities; the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church; the opening of the National Universities to Dissenters, 
&e. He i usion, that though we had now almost 


the close was accorded a hearty vote 
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A CHILD IS BORN. 


On, wonderful beyond compare ! 
What tongue can ever tell 

The mystery of childhood fair, 
God’s hourly miracle! 


A new-born babe, whose feeble cry 
Is still its sole defence, 

Rests ‘neath its mother’s watchful eye 
In helpless innocence. 


Yet, when a few short years have sped 
That child, to manhood grown, 
Perchance may lift a kingly head 
And make the world his throne! 


Thus Moses in his fragile ark, 
Afloat on Nile’s swift tide, 

Bore Freedom o’er the waters dark, 
And Egypt’s power defied, 


Thus ’mid the flocks of Palestine 
Sweet slept the Psalmist king, 

Whose songs, aglow with grace divine] 
E’en yet the nations sing, 


Thus, cradled on sweet Mary’s breast, 
The Mother meek and mild, 

By hands of tenderest love caressed 
The infant Jesus smiled, 


And thus, from day to day, the earth 
Receives her noblest sons; 

And by the mystery of birth 
God sends his chosen ones, 


Oh, wonderful beyond compare ! 
What tongue can ever tell 

The mystery of childhood fair, 
God's hourly miracle ! 


Liverpool, H. W. ‘HH. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1879. 


FREE CHURCH ORGANISATION. 


be ] 


WE have this week reprinted from the Christian Teacher 


a scheme for an association of liberal churches, which 


was first laid before the Manchester ministers’ monthly 


meeting, and afterwards read at the Provincial Assembly, 


which met at Chowbent in June, 1837. The paper 


is subscribed by the honoured initials of JOHN JAMES 
TAYLER, and, as we think, deserves to be read and 
well considered by a younger generation, from whose 


eyes it would probably lie concealed in the pages of 


an already old periodical. The specific purpose of the 
paper, viz, the “realising a plan of religious associ- 
ation ”—that is, the organisation of a union of our 
liberal churches in some central society—may or may 
not be at present desirable or feasible ; but the 
principles so clearly set forth in the propositions 
which form the substance of the plan are in them- 
selves of such great value, and appear to us of such 
pressing importance under existing aspects of our 
church life, that we have no hesitation in urging them 
upon the attention not only of ministers and members 
of congregations generally, but of all our free associ- 
ations, whether larger, like the Provincial Assembly 
itself, to whose consideration the paper was sub 
mitted, or smaller, such as some of our missionary 
societies. The point to be emphasised is that Liberty 
does not require the abandonment of Co-operation. 
The liberty claimed and exercised, by individual 
ministers is not found to present any obstacle to their 
Constantly working together in whatever may interest 
them. Why need the liberty of a congregation stand 
in the way of its co-operating with other congregations 
in any good work they may like to engage in together? 
We have no intention of propounding for immediate 
acceptance Or rejection. a plan of the kind sug- 
gested by Mr. Taywver’s paper ; but while a-new year 
lies before us, which we trust will be to us all a good 
new year, we place the matter before our readers for 
re-consideration from the view-point we have reached, 
and beg they will favour us with expressions of their 
opinions, wishes, wants, and suggestions, 


2 


> 


BURMAN BUDDHISM. ~~ 


As no easily accessible book has hitherto._been’ written 
about Burma by any one possessing a real and intimate 
knowledge of the subject, readers of British Burma, 
by Captain C, J. F. §, Forses, Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner, British Burma, will find a great deal 
that is new and inconsistent with popular conceptions. 
But nowhere in this more remarkable than in the lucid 
and comprehensive chapter on Burman Buddhism. 
Captain Fores describes truly enough the common 
European notion of Buddhism, as being one of many 
Strange Eastern religions “whose votaries worship a 
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god called Gaupama, and believe in annihilation 
after death.” In opposition to this he says :— 

The Buddhists of Burma do not worship Guadama or his 
image as a deity, nor are the multitudes of images seen near 
pagodas and monasteries gods. So far is the Burman from having 
a multiplicity of deities, that, in our sense of the word, he 
believes in xo God at all. 


The religion, in truth, if it may be so called, is only 
| a physical, metaphysical, and moral philosophy. The 
universe is under the dominion of a Law absolute 
enough to satisfy Professors Huxiry and TYNDALL, 
and manifest a system of perpetual evolution more 
definite 4nd elaborate than anything which has been 


SPENCER. 
sent world is but one in a series of necessary changes 
during a definite period, and then comes to an end 
through natural causes, to be replaced in due time by 
another. In this system there is no room for a 
Creative Power: all goes on under the rule of unalter- 
able and undecaying Law. There is no Providence, 
and therefore no place for prayer. In each of these 
worlds, in due course of time, man arises. He is born 
to a life of misery, the inevitable product of ignorance 
and unchastened appetite. 
knowledge and the subjugation of appetite can this 
misery be lessened or abolished. So long as it exists 
the soul escapes from one life only to begin another 
in a different form, but carrying with it into its new 
condition all the merits and demerits of its previous 
existence. One who, through the experience of many 
such existences, has learnt high wisdom, is Buddha 
the wise” :— 

A Buddha, then, is only a rare and illustrious being, who, 
after having thus gone through myriads of successive existences, 
through the practice of every virtue, particularly self-denial and 
the total abnegation of all things, at last reaches to such a height 
of intellectual’attainment that his mind becomes gifted with a 
perfect and universal intelligence or knowledge of all things. 
Heis thus enabled to see and fathom the misery and wants of all 
mortal beings; and, his benevolence being equal to his intelli- 
gence, he devises means for relieving and removing the same. 
The law that he preaches is the wholesome balm designed to 
cure all moral disorders. He preaches it with unremitting zeal 
during a certain number of years, and commissions his disciples 
to carry on the same benevolent and useful undertaking. 


Having thus established his religion, he arrives at the state of 
Nibban (Nirvana), 


It will be seen from this that Buddha is a title, and 
not a personal name, and, moreover, that it is not 
necessarily limited to a single individual. In point of 
fact, there have been in the present world—to say 
nothing of those that have appeared in the countless 
worlds which preceded it—four great Buddhas, 
Gaudama was the last of these 3 and a fifth, 
Areematéyah, is yet to come, when the religion of 
Gaudama shall have filled up its destined 5,000 years, 
of which more than half have already passed. It will 
be seen also that Buddha is a man, and, moreover, 
that it is fruitless to pray to him, since he has been 
absorbed into the condition called Nirvana, which is 
the ultimate object and the highest good of life, and 
which by the Burmese Buddhist (though not by 
Gaudama himself) is regarded as non-existence. He 
has ceased to be, and, therefore, can help no one. 

Yet, for all that, the Burmese Buddhist—for it must 
be borne in mind that it is only of these that we are 
speaking—has a religion. There are pagodas and 
images, there are forms of worship, there are monas- 
teries, there are religious orders. What is the meaning 
of all these if there is no God and no room for prayer? 
The answer is that the apparent acts of worship are 
nothing but acts of grateful commemoration of the 
Buddha, and of reverent instruction in the Law he 
taught; and that the religious orders are merely 
co-operative societies for divesting themselves of igno- 
rance and appetite, and accumulating a store of merits 
to carry with them into the next state of being, and so 
get more rapidly into the wished-for haven of Nirvana. 
The effects of this religion are curious. Commonly 
speaking it does not much affect the life, except 
towards the end, when a man begins to lay up a 
treasure of merits against future emergencies :— 

This he does by abundant almsgiving to the religious orders ; 
by meritorious works, such as the erection of pagodas, monas- 
teries, rest-houses, bridges, or other objects of religious or public 


utility ; by constant attendance at the monasteries and pagodas 
on the appointed “‘ worship days,” to hear the law recited and 


meditate on its doctrines, and by a more careful observance of its from. 
various 


precepts, 
These things will bring him advantage in his next 


propounded by Mr. Darwin or Mr. HERBERT. 
The Burmese doctors teach that the pre- 


Only by the acquisition of 


existence not by way of reward, but simply in the 
ordinary course of cause and effect. He will be 
brought by them so much further on the road of 
passivity which leads to Nirvana. With such an end 
in view, he can afford to wait and be patient :— 

The Buddhist is of all men perhaps the most tolerant in reli- 
gious matters towards those who differ from him. Indifference, 
rather than toleration, would most correctly define his feeling. 
He fully believes that Buddha’s law is the only means of salva- 
tion; but as in the circle of existences no man can choose what 
he shall become, it matters therefore as little that one of these 
existences should be in the state of a Christian (for instance) as 

| that it should be in the state of an ox. The present Christian, 
| if he is a good man, just and benevolent, carries the benefit of 
his virtuous life and actions to his credit in future existences, and 
will reap the reward by being born at some time as a Buddhist, 
and thus have the opportunity of fulfilling ‘the law.” 


The Hed. WW. Thomas, M.A., Llwyn-rhyd-owen 


THE death of the Rev. W. Thomas, M.A., late minister of the 
Unitarian Chapel at Llwyn-rhyd-owen, which took place on. 
Thursday, the 11th inst., will be regretted by a large circle of 
friends. Born in the year 1834, near Brechfa, Carmarthenshire, 
he at an early age displayed an aptitude for literary pursuits. 
When only 11 years of age he contributed to the columns of a. 
Welsh periodical called Zywysydd. Mr. Thomas was educated 
at Ffrwdvale Academy under Dr. W. Davies—afterwards one of 
the tutors of Carmarthen College—which institution he entered 
when he had attained his 17th year. When he entered college: 
he was a member of the Independent denomination, but before 
he left he joined the Unitarians. The reasons which led him to- 
take this step, and the struggles through which he passed, are 
graphically told in a series of articles which he wrote to the 
Welsh Unitarian periodical Yr Ymofynydd, entitled ‘ Reminis- 
cences and Confessions.” At the close of his curriculum at 
Carmarthen he entered Glasgow University as Dr. Williams’s. 
exhibitioner, and graduated there. In 1860 he undertook the 
pastorate of Llwyn-rhyd-owen and Bwlch-y-Fadfa, and his 
lengthened connection with these congregations only served to- 
deepen their respect and reverence for him. About the year 
1868, at the request of a few friends, he very self-denyingly, in 
addition to his usual Sunday duties at Llwyn and Bwlch, started 
in his own schoolroom, at Llandyssul, an evening service which, 
through his persevering efforts and the pithy sermons he used to. 
deliver, soon began to attract large audiences composed of © 
persons who would have been lost to Unitarianism for want of a. 
convenient place of worship, together with a few converts from 
among the Trinitarians of the town and neighbourhood, Having 
a thorough command of the Welsh language he was able to. 
present his thoughts in a striking manner. His mind always: 
had a firm grasp of the subject he had in hand, so that he never 
left any of his hearers in doubt as to what he meant. Owing to 
his extensive reading he was thoroughly conversant with the 
great theological questions of the day, and could sift them SO 
well as to bring them within the comprehension of the least 
intelligent of his hearers. In his religious views he was an 
ardent disciple of the great American preacher, Theodore: 
Parker, with the exception that his idea of immortality 
differed from the latter’s. Being ever desirous of pro- 
gress, he took as his motto, ‘Ever onward;” his soul, 
like the German poet’s, ever thirsted for ‘more light.” 
While paying due regard to the feelings and opinions of those 
who differed from him, he sought to strike at the root of all the 
popular errors and prejudices of the times, and aimed at making: 
people wiser and better by teaching them to make a manly use 
of the faculties God had given them. He at first necessarily 
encountered much opposition, even from members of his own 
congregations, which had hitherto been accustomed only to 
Arminianism; but such was his love of the truth that he did not 
shrink from proclaiming his convictions. He thus succeeded in 
bringing over the majority, particularly the most intelligent, of 
his congregations from the old views to a Unitarianism of the: 
modern type; and not only this, he has been the means of giving 
to the religious bodies around a liberalising tendency. Besides: 
his Sunday work his writings to our Yr Ymofynydd have 
exercised great influence. Through the medium of this periodical. 
he carried on a keen controversy against the Rey. Owen Evans, 
Cefn, upon Theodore Parker’s theology. For some time he: 
was the editor of a very ably-conducted Welsh monthly }r 
Athraw, which was supported almost entirely by his own 
contributions, ots. 
Soon after his settlement, Mr. Thomas established a grammar 
school at Llandyssul, which attained in a few years a great 
reputation throughout South Wales. His ability as a teacher 
is shown in the success with which his pupils have passed the 
various public examinations. While insisting upon thoroughness: — 
in the work that was to be done, and strict obedience to the — 
rules of the school, he won the hearts of the children by : 
almost unexampled patience he took to teach them : 
words he cheered them with in their difficulties, . 
Mr. Thomas took a warm interest in the pol ic 
Cardiganshire, and was district secretary of the Lik 
tion. He was an effective platform speaker, 
facile pen in the interests of Liberalism. In that 
1868, he, in company with two or three others, hel 
various places in favour of Mr. M. Richards, th 
date, against Captain Vaughan. He was alwa: 
fight, and no | ; 
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the general election of 1875—brought him forth prominently; and 
though these did not turn out successful, he produced an 
effect which will linger in the hearts of those who heard him 
for many years to come. The vast influence he wieldedin the 
central districts of Cardiganshire is well attested by the odium he 
created among Tory partisans—an odium that culminated in the 
eviction of him and his congregation in 1876. That eviction was 
a blow that told upon his constitution—a delicate one at the best 
—and since he has not been the same man. He was soon 
obliged to give up his school, and last Christmas to resign his 
ministry. He has been gradually sinking, and his friends had 
given up hope of his recovery. 

It would appear that he was also a poet of no mean order, having 
while at Glasgow, published a small volume of poems. He 
composed many hymns, some of which appeared in the Welsh 
Unitarian Hymn Book, lately issued. His translation of 


Tennyson’s ‘Oh, yet we trust that somehow good may be the | 


final goal of ill,” is very fine. Almost his latest poetical pro- 
duction, composed when he was confined to his bed, was in 
memory of his friend Islwyn, whose tutor he had been many 
years ago, 

The funeral, the largest ever seen in this part of the country, 
attended by no less than a thousand people, took place last 
Monday, when his mortal remains were laid in a grave in front 
of the new chapel just opened. The funeral throughout was 
very simple, it being the deceased’s wish to do away with 
mourning and all the unnecessary pomp generally displayed on 
occasions of this kind. There lay on the lid of his coffin a 
heautiful wreath wrought by some kind hand. The address 
delivered by the Rev. D. Evans, B.A., Maesymeillion, within 
the chapel, deeply touched the feelings of all. A few words of 
exhortation and an impressive prayer from the Rev. John Davies, 
of Alltyplacca, at the grave drew forth sobs and copious floods 
of tears from even the most stout-hearted among us at the 
thought that we were now consigning to its final resting-place so 
noble a soul—the good and able preacher, the dauntless defender 
of the people’s rights and liberties, the pains-taking  school- 
master, the faithful friend, and the kind-hearted and devoted 
husband and father, The ministers present besides those 
mentioned above were the Revs. Thomas Thomas, William 
Rees, R. C, Jones, John Evans, J. Lewis, (B), John Davies, (B), 
T. P. Phillips, (I), R. P. Jones, (I), William James, B.A., T. 
Jones, M.A., (C.M.), Jenkin Williams, J. H. Davies, W. Davies, 
and Messrs. W. Joseph, John Evans, and several others from the 
Carmarthan Presbyterian College. 

The deceased leaves a widow and eight children to mourn their 
great loss. Most of the children are young and unprovided for. 
Mrs. Thomas has undergone a severe trial in the watchful and 
constant care she exercised during her husband’s long illness. It 
is to be feared her health also may break down as she is at present 
very weak. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Potter, of Pillingshurst. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘ We have just lost one of our oldest 
members, Mrs. Elizabeth Potter, of Billingshurst, in her 85th year. 
On the Sunday week previous to her death she worshipped with 
us, but on the following Sunday was unable to leave her room. 
‘On the Monday she was seized with an apoplectic fit, and quietly 
and peacefully passed away in the evening. She had survived 
her husband, Mr. James Potter, some three years. He had 
heen for many years an active and earnest worker in the church. 
When he submitted to the rite of baptism he had conscientious 
scruples as to the ‘imposition of hands,’ which was then in 
vogue, and he journeyed from Billingshurst to Mead Row, God- 
alming, to be baptised, because there the usage was not insisted 
upon. When our congregation was without a settled minister 
he repeatedly conducted the services, and, being an excellent 
reader, his services were vcry much appreciated. Mrs. Potter 
had been closely identified with the church and congregation for 
nearly 60 years. She rarely missed a service unless suffering 
from severe indisposition. She was very punctual in her attend- 
ance, and always in her accustomed seat before the service com- 
menced. She took a great interest in our library meetings, and 
was frequently a proposer for purchasing the newest books; was 
a great reader, and waded through many a bulky volume. She 
was highly esteemed by the members of the congregation, and by 
many of the inhabitants of the village. Her remains were interred 
by the side of her husband in our chapel burying-ground, on 
Saturday last. A good number of friends and relations were 
present from Lewes, Wareham, Guildford, &c,, besides members 
of the congregation and friends from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, The Rev. R. Blackburn officiated, and on the following 
Sunday morning, in a funeral discourse, made some feeling 
allusion to the deceased, who had unexpectedly, and yet not 
‘quite suddenly, sp peacefully passed away, almost realising the 
prayer of John Wesley— 


 “€O that, without a lingering groan, 
‘ I may the welcome word receive ; 
pas =), My body with my charge lay down, 
i And cease at once to work and live!” _ 


ee? 


congregation assembled in Bowlalley Lane 

day evening, the 14th inst., to hear the musical 
service, — ra of the service was—Hymn 287 
j responses; anthem, 


| hold their own amongst their rustic 
_ | feeling of devoted = 
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OUdaks UN DAY SCHOOLS. | fostered in these candidates Sy thes endalotty, Nothing 


COMFORTABLE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

ArT the present time, when a great amount of attention is 
been very properly given to Sunday schools, and to the 
important changes which must take place in them if they 
are to continue to be as useful as they should be—or, 
indeed, if they are to permanently continue at all—it is 
not out of place to write a few words on Comfortable 
Sunday Schools. I have seen a large number of schools 
in connection with ourown andother religious organisations, 
and in a general way, it is most certain they are far from 
deserving the appellation “comfortable” or indeed clean. 

In time past the idea was to give education to as many 
as possible with the frequently very limited means at the 
disposal of those interested in the work; now, when 
secular education is attended to in a better and more 
general manner, and we in our Sunday-classes are 
beginning to understand that our duty is to attend to 
moral and religious subjects, rather than to the easily 
obtained acquaintance with the rudiments of knowledge, 
it is a matter of great importance that we should make 
the rooms in which such classes are held not only neat 
and clean, but comfortable. 

Instead of long whitewashed rooms, bare forms and 
desks and roofs, too often decorated in a fantastic manner 
by the “dust of ages,” why should not we have rooms as 
pleasant and as nicely furnished as our own drawing-rooms? 
Good pictures, nicely painted or papered walls, and flowers 
in as great profusion as possible would do far more towards 
teaching the children the advantages of keeping home 
pleasant than a whole course of lessons. 

I have felt the difficulty of giving a lesson on “Cleanli- 
ness” with some of last year’s dust still clinging to the 
rafters, and have known the impracticability of teaching a 
large class with any great amount of success, while 
draughts are travelling through the rooms in various 
directions and the temperature is little above freezing 
point. 

Let the children have the example plactdefore them 
of how beautiful and warm a room may be made; how 
great a decoration a few simple flowers will make, and 
how far cleanliness and tidiness go in making life happy. 

The few hours spent in the school on Sunday might be 
made the happiest in the week—Sunday the day longed 
for, Sunday the day hoped for. Let a little less notice be 
taken of routine work and orderly procedure—they may 
be better left till week day school—treat the children as 
ladies and gentlemen, and they will become such; never 
mind punctuality prizes, but make the school a full reward 
to the child for coming; give them chairs to sit on instead 
of long hard benches; make them happy, and then, i 
nothing more, you have succeeded in throwing sunshine 
on many a life whose rays of brightness are as seldom as 
smiles on the countenance of a Scotch divine. Make a 
few hours in each week thoroughly happy. and teach and 
show the children that religion means kindness, love, and 
beauty, and then we may keep up our congregations from 
the Sunday school and clear away some of the mists from 
people’s eyes. 

Severity is as much out of place in a Sunday school, as 
in our own domestic circles; we should make as much of 
every scholar on a Sunday as of our own little ones at 
home—see that the rooms are warm for them, give them 
pretty flowers, set a good example before them, and show 
them we care for them, and wish them to care for us. 

I long to see Sunday a day of perfect loveliness when 
no class distinctions, no poverty or wretchedness, no 
imperfections and want of perfect kindliness shall debar 
any one of these little ones from having a happy day. 

It is a little thing. We can do it if we will; and if we 
do not, it is a disgrace, for it isan unmixed good that 
would be aimed at. No labour or money expended would 
be unremunerative. Here is an opportunity for a grand 
and undoubtedly good work. Where are the disciples ; 
are they ready and willing, or are they asleep? 

ALTIOR. 


TRANSYLVANIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 
IX. 


Most of the candidates for the Unitarian ministry in 
Hungary pass through the lower classes of the gymnasial 
course either at Kereszttir or Thorda, and then remove 
to Klausenburg for the higher instruction, and for the 
subsequent three years theological training. By this 
liberal early education they are (to use a commercial 
phrase) “dyed in the wool, and not in the piece.” The 
Divinity course aims about midway between the require- 
ments of Manchester New College and the Home Mis- 
sionary Board, so that they ought to be well equipped for 
their professional duties. The Synod nevertheless passed 
two new regulations, one that third year students should 
prepare two essays connected with their studies, the 
other that all divinity students should give a year’s attend- 
ance at the lectures on agriculture and gardening at the 
College of Kolozs M or, near Klausenburg. Many of 
these young aie me act for ~ time as ape in the 
gymnasia, so that when appointed as ministers, they have 
sufficient experience and self-reliance to enable them to 
allegiance to their - 
‘ 


ioners. The 


can illustrate this so well as the words of the oath taken 

at ordination, which I quote from Mr. Tayler’s account 

of his visit:— I, the undersigned, swear by the living and 

eternal God, and in virtue of this my handwriting promise, 

and take God to witness, that I will, in the discharge of 

my ecclesiastical function, guide the flock committed to 

me by the Divine will, not only with wholesome doctrine, 
but also to the best of my power with holiness of life, and 

and that I will go before them in the way which leads 
to the eternal salvation of souls, by living soberly, 
righteously, and holily; that I will neglect none of these 
things which contribute to the benefit of the church, and 
that I will shrink from no labour and trouble, however it 
may involve the loss of my own health and fortune, and 
even my life, provided it promotes the growth and pros- 
perity of that heavenly truth which is conjoined with piety; 
that I will yield obedience to those who are set over me by 
the church and by God, without hesitation, complaint, 
and contumacy, according to the order of ecclesiastical 
discipline; and that I will altogether so conduct myself, 
that having discharged my office with a good conscience, 
sincere faith, and love unfeigned, I may at length be 
found worthy to hear those words of our Lord, ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things.’ 
Amen.” This impressive declaration is, I understand, 
with very slight variation, that now in use, and it is in 
keeping with the whole spirit which animates the Unitarian 
Church in Hungary. Each minister as he enters his 
name in the time-worn register book feels that he takes 
his place in the line of an honourable succession. On 
commencing his pastorate he finds himself backed up by 
the example and the testimony of a noble history which 
none can gainsay or silence. He is the servant ofa 
Church which has been a regenerating and civilising 
power for many generations. Knowing also that it 
has maintained its unity and strength through the heroic 
fidelity of his predecessors he follows in their steps and 
advances its aims with a warm and unselfish enthusiasm. 
This close contact with a memorable past, to which both 
people and preacher are linked by tradition and sympathy, 
helps to give to the preaching of these ministers its 
specially distinctive character. Their discourses seem to 
have always the accent of conviction, and frequently they 
have in them something not merely impressive, but 
thrilling and triumphant. The Transylvanian ministers 
are also in many cases more fortunate in their audiences 
than their English brethren. They have seldom to preach 
to congregations rendered unresponsive by doubt and 
indifference, or, on the other hand, to bring sublime truths 
within the grasp of inactive intelligences. They address 
people to whom religion is one of the first wants of the 
heart, and who are more easily moved by religious feel- 
ing than by lengthened argument. An effective preacher 
in Hungary is always sure of a warm and ready response. 
The Szeklers, though not possessing much acquired know- 
ledge, have great natural intelligence and quickness of 
perception. It is easily seen that they listen with perfect 
good will, and if their attention flags for a moment, some 
telling passage rivets it again, and their faces become 
animated with interest or emotion. They also manifest a 
praiseworthy desire to encourage every effort which their 
minister may make for securing their mental and social 
progress. A village pastor has therefore in many 
respééts a very enviable position. He is not expected, as 
in England, to compass heaven andearthtogain proselytes, 
nor is he frowned upon because the long-looked-for Uni- 
tarian millenium refuses to come. He is placed amongst 
a true-hearted and generous people, who for long ages 
scarcelyzdared to dream of peace or security, but who 
have come out of that. ordeal with qualities which might 
put more favoured communities to the blush. He has the 
power and opportunity to give them a right guidance, to 
turn their minds away from the grosser forms of material 
enjoyment, and to excite their admiration for great ideas 


and actions, and for the gifted men ‘who have beneficially 


swayed the destinies of mankind. 

It is fortunate that these village pastors can so freely 
exercise the power of enlightened Christian influence, for 
few of them havegthe power of wealth. They are nearly 
all the sons of Széklet farmers, a class in many respects 
resembling the falesmen of the English lake district, or 
the old-fashioned God-fearing peasantry of Scotland. But 
their comparatively humble birth does not in any way 
impair their position, for artificial social distinctions are 
but slightly regarded in the Szekerland. Indeed the most 
influential ministers are commonly those who are in closest 
unison with the people, while popularity is soon sacrificed 
by any straining after an unreal superiority. “It is, how- 
ever, muchyto be regretted that so many of. them are 
exposed:to the anxieties inseparable ‘from narrow means. 
This frequently constitutes not merely a drain on their 


not only cuts them off from all aids to higher culture, but 
insensibly weighs them down. It is no great privation for 
a Transylvanian minister to have to put his hand to the 


| best energies, but involves a still more serious danger. It 


plough in the literal as well as the figurative sense of the ~ 


term. But when, in spite of both mental and manual 


labour, n neither provide the little elegancies of life 
nor k Breast of the progressive knowledge of the time, 
he runs ‘the risk of sinking down io the level of the 
peasants around him, instead of raising them nearer to 


his own. aU, is more to the credit of the Hungarian 
ministry than that Yew succumb even to this heavy and 
continuous pressure, and it is pleasing to state that some- 
times the noblest qualities are elicited in this hard struggle 
for existence. ~ 

It seems almost doubtful policy to mention the average 
income of these estimable awed in view of their emolu- 
ments, our own ill-paid and impecunious ministers may 
scarcely feel justified in uttering a word of complaint. 
But without entering into details, I may state that the 
amount Tes them in money rarely exceeds £25 a-year, 
but in addition to this, they have a parsonage, a small 
glebe, and a payment in kind. It may be imagined that 
with such slender resources the contrast between the ideal 
and the reality of their profession is felt as keenly as it is 


is carefully | by their brethren in England. This subject of ministerial 


oS 
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remuneration has for some time occupied the earnest 
attention of the Council of the Church, as well as of the 
local committees. Three years ago a strenuous effort.was 
made to secure better provision for aged and infirm 
ministers and professors, and also for widows and orphans, 
and the Francis David Memorial Fund, chiefly raised 
through the exertions of Bishop Ferencz, will partly be 
applied for similar purposes. This already amounts to 
about 11,000 florins, and it was decided by the Synod to 
invest the greater part of it as a capital sum, for eccle- 
siastical and literary objects. Amongst the subscribers 
to this fund are Catholics, Calvinists, Lutherans, Jews, | 
and even members of the Greek Church. But, of course, 
the sum realised has been*mainly contributed by the 
Unitarians themselves, and when it is remembered that 
the Szeklerland has scarcely recovered from the terrible 
struggles of 1848, and from the exhausting load of taxation 
afterwards imposed by the Austrian Government, this 
liberality is highly creditable to our co-religionists in the 
East. A munificent benefactor of the Church—Mr. 
Benjamin Kelemen—has also invested 5,000 florins for 
its benefit, and in addition to this, and several. former 
donations, has given 500 florins, partly to Francis David's 
Fund and partly to the Hon. Alexis Jakab, the distin- 
guished author of the biography of that Reformer, These 
facts show that the Transylvanian Unitarians have no 
lack of sympathy for the privations which their ministers 
endure, and no want of generosity when asked to make 
sacrifices on their behalf. “And doubtless their Church, 
as its strength and resources increase, will be able to offer 
better prospects to those who enter its service. Mean- 
while, if any English Unitarian millionaire -wishes to 
gladden the hearts of the more necessitous Hungarian 
ministers, let him expend a couple of hundred pounds in 
well-selected gifts of books to enrich their meagre libraries. 
To many of these earnest and excellent men, such an 
increase of their literary treasures would be almost a new 
beginning of blessedness. 

The religious service on the second day of the Synod 
was held in connection with the ordination of eight young 
ministers, of whom Mr. Boros, late of Manchester New 
College, was one. The church was again crowded in 
every part. Professor Kovacs, of Klausenburg, was special 
preacher, his text being 1 Cor. iii, 7—‘ Neither is he that 
planteth, nor he that watereth anything, but God that 
giveth the increase.” In treating his subject he most ably 
depicted the duties and responsibilities of those who 
dedicate themselves to the Christian ministry. They 
must, he urged, display in their own lives all the graces 
of the Christian character, or they will fail to elevate the 
souls of others, or wean them from passion and self-love. 
They must further be reyealers of fresh truth, and sources 
of fresh inspiration, and not mere exponents of an outworn 
creed. If they are thus gifted, they will stir up men’s 
hearts and gain the sovereignty over them by the magic 
power of self-sacrifice, and by loving the people as’ Christ 
loved them. In this way they will be fellow-labourers 
with the Son of man in regenerating and uplifting man- 
kind, and may rely, in a devout and humble spirit, for the 
help of Him who alone can give the increase. After this 
thoughtful discourse the Bishop ascended the pulpit, and 
gave the charge to the candidates for ordination. The 
intense silence and eager attention of the large assembly 
showed that in Hungary eloquence is still an indisputable 
and paramount power. After this address the candidates 
were questioned as to their intention of enterhig the 
ministry, and then each signed his name in the ancient 
register, before the whole congregation. This venerable 
record dates from 1634, and contains nearly a thousand 
names. The oath of fidelity, given above, was then 
administered by the Rev. Joseph Derzsi, the ‘eandidates 
repeating it after him, with upraised thumb. ‘Each then 
kneeled down in the centre of the communion enclosure, 
and the, Bishop and assistant clergy, laying their hands 
on his head, pronounced over him an appropriate bene- 
diction. A short concluding address was then given by 
the Bishop, and the Rev. Michael Kiss closed the ceremony 
with prayer. A. 


THE RIGHT VIEW -OF SUNDAY. 
BY THE REV. WM, GASKERL, M.A. 


“THE Right View of Sunday*fotined .the subject of a 
lecture which was delivered in the Crogs-street Chapel, by 
the Rev. William Gaskell, on Sunday evening. Mr. Gaskell 
-based his remarks upon the words, “The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath” (Mark ii., 
27.) After remarking that the Sabbath was a Jewish 
institution which was kept with great strictness, he quoted 
those passages’in the Pentateuch in “which reference is 
made to it) From them it would, he said, he seen that 
when the Jewish Sabbath was instituted,-one’of the objects 
was to celebrate the creation of the world, and another 
was to commemorate the deliverance of the Israelites from 
their bondage in Egypt. Some had maintained that the 
day was specially set apart to the service of God from the 
creation of man, and religiously observed by the patriarchs 
and pious people generally. Others thought that it was 
an. observance first instituted by Moses—a view swhich 
Was supported, they contended, by what was said about 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. Be this, however, 
as it may, it was clear that one of its objects wag the 
securing of a periodical rest for the poor and dependent, 
and for animals likewise. In brief, therefore, its objects 
were the grateful remembrance of Gods ‘favour and the 
protection of the poor from those who wére disposed to 
overtask them. ‘The seventh day of the week had been 
and was the Jewish Sabbath, and the custom of this 
people in keeping it was to begin its observance about 
sunset on Friday evening and conclude it about the same 
time on Saturday evening. On Friday afternoon they 
prepared the food which might be required for the next 
day, and laid out their Sabbath dress. In accordance 
with its original design they kept the day as a joyful 
festival, as it was described in the prophecies of Isaiah. 
This was evidently the true idea of the Sabbath, and 
contrasted most favourably with the puritanical notions 
entertained by many professing Christians. Coming to 
‘he time of Christ and his apostles, they found them | 


horses’ day of rest 


opposed to the rigid views of Sabbath observance which 
then prevailed. What Christ said, however, in modification 
of those views, had reference only to the Jewish observance 
of the seventh day, which was not really observed by any 
Christian country in the world, with the two trifling 
exceptions of the Seventh Day Baptists and the Abyssinian 
Church in Africa.—He quoted certain passages from the 
writings of St. Paul on the subject, and affirmed that they 
and others which might be adduced, showed that in the 
opinion of Christ and his apostles, the Jewish Sabbath 
was only to be so far regarded as it was conducive to 
man’s good. He knew not how anything could be 


views, put forth though they were by the founders 
of the Christian Church, if they were a little varied in 
language, would be deemed “sound” by the zealous Sabba- 
tarians of modern times. 


Christians for sacred purposes with a gloom and constraint 
utterly alien from the genius of Christianity. Jesus regarded 
it as entirely subservient to the nature and wants of man, 
and taught even the Jews that, according to the law, works 
of necessity and mercy might be performed on the Sab- 
bath-day. Yet some of his followers would insist ona 
rigid conformity to the letter of the old law; and others, 
more inconsistent still, would compel the weak to desist 
from even taking recreation of any kind on that day, while 
they themselves could ride to church in their own car- 
riages, or pass their time in luxurious indulgence at home. 


One cause of this Sabbatarian zeal would be found in a. 


confusion of thought on the subject. The Sabbath was 
not a Christian, but a Jewish, institution. Sunday was 
not the Sabbath, but Saturday. There was not a single 
precept requiring us to observe the Sabbath in the whole 
of the New Testament. All that was said was intended 
to soften down and moderate the rigour of its observ- 
ance; and this, be it remembered was said of Saturday, 
the seventh day, and not of Sunday, the first day of the 
week, There was no command anywhere in the Scrip- 
tures to abstain from work on the Sunday; no mention 
was made, either by Jesus or his apostles, of the institution 


‘of another Sabbath instead of the Jewish. How, then 


came,it,to pass that another day had been substituted for 
Saturday, and the Jewish notions about the Sabbath trans- 
ferred to it? It had arisen, he imagined, from a confusion 
of thought in respect to the proper and distinguishing 
charateristics of the Jewish and Christian religions. 
Many persons were disposed to transfer all that they found 
in the Old Testament, and particularly in the Ten Com- 
mandments, without the least consideration, to Christi- 
anity; but this surely was most unwarrantable. When 
we found that in the New Testament some parts of the 
law were repealed and others modified, and that the Sab- 
bath was shown to be a less arbitrary and rigorous insti- 


tution than was then supposed, we ought certainly to be 


‘cautious how we applied the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. More especially was this incumbent upon us when 
one day was set aside and another put in its place without 
any specific authority whatever. We read, indeed, of the 
disciples of Jesus coming together to break bread on the 
first day of the week, but we had no intimation that this 
was their usual practice, or that in doing so they were 
keeping the Christian Sabbath. As to what was said 
about Sunday being observed in consequence of that being 
the day on which Jesus rose from the dead, that, again, 
was mere inference and supposition. We were never 
told so in the New Testament, and we had no command 
there to keep it as a Sabbath. In fact the connection 
between the Mosaic law of the Sabbath:and the Christian 
Sunday was entirely unknown till the 6th century. It 
was unknown to Luther, Calvin, and Knox—the two latter 
of whom used to play bowls on the Sunday afternoon— 
nor was it enforced in the Prayer-book or other formu- 
laries of the English Church. © The religious observance 
of the Sunday was first insisted on by the Puritans in the 
17th century, when one day in the week was set apart by 
the laws of the State asa day of rest. The keeping of 
Sunday, then, as a day of rest and religious observances 
was purely a matter of expediency. So far as it conduced 
to good and useful purposés, it had the sanction of 
Christianity, but no further. It was not the only day on 
which we should serve God. If we so regarded it, we 
made it a snare to our souls. The idea of relegating 
religious duties to certain fixed times was one that was 
utterly hostile to Christian principles. The man who 
consecrated his whole time to the duties of piety was a 
Christian even if he paid no particular deference to this 
day of rest. But notwithstanding this he had a very 
strong conviction that a weekly cessation from worldly 
care was no small blessing. As had been well said, “ It is 
the grand bulwark of poverty against the encroachments 
of capital.” In this view it was of very great importance. 
But it had a higher and more general use than even that. 
It set men free once a week from that occupation of time 
and mind in secular pursuits which was too apt to with- 
draw the attention from much more important things, and 
it gave opportunities for self-improvement, for domestic 
intercourse, and for religious exercises, Moreover, the 
good effect which it had on the health and spirits was not 
a matter to be overlooked. In many ways, then, the 
observance of a day of rest was of great importance, but 
at the same time, always should it be borne in mind, that 
“the Sabbath was made for {man and not man for the 
Sabbath.” It would be seen, he thought, from what had 
been said, that they greatly mistake the object of this 
institution who would enforce it with pharisaic strictness. 
To have any pretence for doing this they must go back to 
the Jewish Sabbath. They must bear in mind that even 
that was specially meant for men-servants, maid-servants, 
cattle, and strangers. To be consistent they must set 
these free from labour of any kind. They must not ride to 
church or chapel at the expense of their servants’ and 
; they must not dine luxuriously at the 
sacrifice of the better half day of their cook and kitchen- 
maids. Let them keepthe day in all strictness if they chose; 
but let them allow their dependents the same privilege. If 
they were not willing to do this, then let a moderate and 
Christian observance of the day content them, He need 
hardly remind his hearers that there were still many 
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among them who strongly deprecated the opening of our 
free libraries, museums, art galleries, and such like insti- 
tutions on the Sunday as a violation of what they called 
the “sanctity of the Sabbath,” and one of our Manchester 
alderman not very long ago went so far as to declare that 
“this tampering with the Sabbath was one of the most 
awful signs of the times.” There might be some little 
reason in the objection if shutting the people out of these 
places was shutting them into our churches or chapels, or 
putting them within reach of any good and elevating 
influences. But it was simply saying to them, “ Stay at 


| home in your close, unwholesome rooms, frequent your 
clearer than that. It might be doubted whether those | 


usual drinking places, and care for nothing better than a 
little low sensual gratification.” The result was, as the 
statistics throughout the country proved, that owing to the 


| system which had so long been suffered to prevail, Sunday 
; It was certain, at least, that | 
some persons would invest the day which was set apart by | 


was a day specially devoted to drink and disgraced by 
drunkenness, so that it might be seriously doubted 
whether, in spite of all that the churches did, it was not 
to the generality the least inspiring day for improvement 
and development of the higher natnre of all the seven. It 
might, he feared, with truth be said that not one half ofour 
population could use the day so as not to be bored by it, and 
to those below a certain grade it was the idleness, inac- 
tion, listlessness of Sunday which led to the low com- 
panionships, the drunkenness and _profligacy which made 
it as unlike a true Sabbath, a blessed day ofrest, as it well 
could be. He wondered how anyone could help seeing 
that the best way, if not thé only way, of keeping the 
minds, hearts, and bodies of the people from sin and disease 
was to provide them with agreeable, instructive, and 
refining recreation such as could safely find place even on 
Sunday, This was the only day on which the working 
classes and those who were closely occupied during the 
week could avail themselves ofthe means of intellectual im- 
provement and elevating influences which reading-rooms, 
picture galleries, and museums supplied; and how anyone 
could have the heart to bar their access to them he could 
not for the life of him conceive. A beginning, he was 
glad to say, had been made in the right direction, and we 
might trust would be widely extended. — As far as he had 
ever been able to see, our Lord’s statement that the 
Sabbath was made for man clearly justified any employ- 
ment on Sunday which gave healthy and innocent rest 
and recreation to mind and body, | still more so when 
it had an elevating and improving tendency. With Christ 
every day was a holy day, and so should it be with his 
followers. For the loan of life he rendered back the 
service of a life; and if we had his spirit’ we should 
strive to dothe same. Let it be remembered that we 
were accountable for all time, were bound to be just as 
ready for works of piety ‘and goodness on one day as on 
another, and so number our days as to apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 


THE WATERED GARDEN, 
BY THE REY. J. M. DIXON. 

“Their soul shall be as a watered garden.”—Jeremiah Xxxi,, 12, 
THERE is a disposition in some people to lorify the past 
at the expense of the present. They see all the thorns of 
the past as roses, the ugly things as graceful ones, the 
rough places as smooth paths, the oppressions as whole- 
some restraints to keep restless people in their proper 
places. New and better laws and manners are reparded 
as steps in the world’s degeneracy. The past lies yonder, 
in the glorious enchantment of imagination. Its ills are 
too far away to be felt by its very partial admirers; the 
evils of the present are felt, and the dark, rough, old past 
is credited with much it never possessed. Some such 
poetic glorification of personal history many of us have 
made. How poetic, how fascinating the haunts of our 
youthful days appear to us as we look back upon them 
from a distant place through many years. We revisit 
those haunts and see them in the fuller light and steadier 
gaze of larger experience. And how poor the reality is in 
comparison with our day-dream of the once familiar 
places! So would it be with many people if they could be 
placed again in the old time of fifty or sixty years ago. 
They would quickly see and feel that the present age, with 
all its ills, is, on the whole, better than the The 
Hebrew poetry of a human world beginning with a sinless, 
happy pair, is a manifestation of the spirit which 
rates the happiness of the past by the disparagement of 
the present. A much happier view, and one which is in 
harmony with pre-historic and historic statements, is that 
which sees the golden age before us; the past of man as a 
grand victory and a steady march forward, and his future 
abundant in glorious promise. d 

We may have our Paradise within sweeter, and lovelier 
far than that of ancient Hebrew poetry. As we move 
along the path of duty with spiritual aspiration, we have 
our lovély gardens by the way. External beauty may aid 
us in the culture of the “garden of the soul,” but it 
of itself make the beautiful inner garden. Yon 
scenery of cultivated fields, gardens, and orchards 
never beautify our private gardens in front of or behind 
our house. But that scenery may move us to make our 
private garden orderly and beautiful. And the 
which are lovely without may influence us to attend 
to the inner garden. Let the mind have its. trees of life 
the heart the sunshine for the flowers of grace ; the spiri 
its clear summer sky, in which to soar; reason 
see all the pleasant and unpleasant events of ou: 
stages in the homeward journey, and there 1 
kingdom of heaven within. The “garden | 
will be blooming and fragrant amid the sum 
even whom there is winter 

Paul gives us a bright vision of garc 
when he exclaims— Sorrowful, yet always 1 
Amid the sorrows of life he had the holy ¢ im, 
fruits and flowers, the light of faith, the sumn 
of hope. The outward storms did not 
Christ gives us a fuller, richer garden 


“I have meat to eat that ye know not of” 

‘an 4 rte da a pent - 
which he often retreated from the | 
meee eee 
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fever. 
ment and poetic genius. 

self nor the world of men. 
impatiently on the world of human ignorance and suffer- 


There is a young man of ardent tempera- 
He does not know him- 
He looks out sadly and 


years, and two for five years, and two for four years, . The next 
class included those who had met the same requirements for the 
es ended the 30th November. This included 57 girls and 42 
ys. In addition 50 prizes were given to girls and 57 to boys, 
for marks varying from 80 to 101. The highest number a scholar 
could gain for the past year was 102, This number, it will be 
seen, was gained by 104. Votes of thanks were passed to the 
donors of prizes, to Mrs. and Miss Russell, and to the Mayor. 

BRISTOL: OAKFIELD RoOAD.—The members and friends of 
the Oakfield Road congregation held a most delightful soirée on 
Tuesday evening week, at Hamilton’s Rooms, Park-street. Tea 
was served at seven o’clock in an ante-room, the larger one being 
tastefully laid out with works of art and science. The members 
of the choir sang excellently some glees. 
Blatchford and Mrs. Blatchford, with several friends from the 
Lewin’s Mead congregation, were present. The evening was one 
of a social nature, and no long speeches. Towards the end of 
the evening Mr. William Lant Carpenter gave an interesting 
account of his recent American tour, which was illustrated by 
dissolving views shown by Mr. Bromhead. The proceedings 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Rev, W. Hargrave, 
to the ladies, to the choir for the music, and to Mr. Carpenter 
for his lecture. The company dispersed about ten o’clock, 
expressing their delight at the way in which the evening had 
been spent. 

BELFAST : HOPETON-STREET.—A series of Sunday evening 
lectures in November proved sufficiently encouraging as to 
warrant the trial.of a further course during the present month, to 
be chiefly.given by the minister, the Rev. D. Thompson, but 
last Sunday evening Mr. B. T. Herring, an Independent, 
lectured, taking for his subject—‘‘The world turned upside 
down,” which was appreciated for its earnestness aud catholicity 
of sentiment.—On Tuesday evening, 9th inst., a dissolving view 
entertainment was given by the kindness of Robert M‘Calmont, 
Esq., F.C.S., under the auspices of the Band of Hope Society. 
In the unavoidable absence of Mr. R. M‘Calmont, Messrs. S. 
Courtenay and S. M‘Calmont efficiently conducted the exhibition 
and afforded much enjoyment to the members and friends present. 
A Social Club or Mutual Improvement Society and Library, 
recently formed, promised to be successful. On Wednesday 
evening, roth inst., Miss Jane E. Bruce delivered a lecture 
before this club, on ‘‘Charles Dickens,” which was much 
appreciated. -A gift of books, &c., has been gratefully received 
from Mrs, Anna Russell towards enriching the library, and other 
generous friends no doubt will be shortly contributing towards 
this most desirable object. 

BRIGHTON FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Since the opening 
of the neat and convenient lecture hall and schoolroom, adjoining 
the Free Christian Church, New Road, Brighton, several concerts 
and entertainments, have from time to time, been given by some 
of the young people, and members of the church choir, in aid of 
the fund for liquidating the building debt, a portion of which 
still remains. The last, and perhaps the most successful and 
profitable of these amateur performances, was given on Thursday 
and Friday evenings last, December 11th and 12th, when large 
audiences assembled to enjoy the amusement which, thanks to the 
energy of several ladies and gentlemen, notably the Misses 
Girling, had been prepared. The programme comprised readings 
from the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” Tableaux Vivants illustrating 
scenes from that play, and various well known pictures; singing, 
and instrumental music, and passed off most agreeably on both 
occasions. Part I, opened with a pianoforte solo by Miss Lacy, 
after which Miss Nellie Thompson gave Tennyson’s ‘‘May Queen” 
in a creditable manner. At the conclusion of the recitation, the 
curtain was drawn, disclosing, upon a commodious stage, a 
“living picture” of the coronation of the Queen of May, 
surrounded by her youthful, chubby, and loving subjects. The 
Shakespearian selections, four in number, were next given, with 
their accompanying tableaux, the readers being, the Rev. T. R. 
Dobson, the minister of the Church, Mr. and Mrs. Warren, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson, Mr. Girling, and Mr. Branch. The pictures 
which were all admirably arranged, and rendered exceedingly 
attractive by the aid of appropriate and superior costumes and 
effects, represented the following well-known episodes in the 
‘Merchant of Venice :” ‘“‘Applying for the Loan,” ‘‘ Choosing 
the Casket,” ‘‘The Court of Justice,” and ‘‘The Return to 
Belmont.” The second portion of the programme consisted of 
representations of the following pictures : ‘*Village Gossips,” 
‘Last Bachelor of the Village,” ‘‘Fortune Telling,” ‘‘The 
Arrest,” ‘‘Courting and Matrimony,” ‘A Country Dance” and 
“The Flower of the Family.” Very amusing indeed were 
several of these, as may be judged by their titles, and very pretty 
others. The last named tableau was, however, a great delusion 
and a snare, for upon the curtain being lifted, nothing was to be 
seen but a good sized bag of flour, standing alone, in all its glory 
upon the stage. Between the tableaux, which of course, took 
some time to arrange, some very popular songs were pleasingly 
rendered, on the first night by Mrs. E. H. Payne, Mrs. F. 
Hilton, Mrs. W. H. Bridge, and Miss Newett, and on the second 
evening by Miss Stevens, Miss Attwood, and Miss Atkinson. 
The popular ‘‘Gendarme’s” song, {with a few local verses in 
addition, was capitally given in character by Messrs. A. White, 
and T. Phillips, junr, greatly to the merriment of the audience. 
It may be added that the dresses were kindly lent by Mrs. H. 
Nye Chart, proprietess of the Theatre Royal, and that the scenic 
artists were Messrs. Booty and White, and the stage manager, 
Mr. T. Phillips, junr. 

MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHOooL UNnion.—A 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Experience Meeting was held at Upper 
Brook-street on Sunday last. In the absence of the president 
(the Rev. J. T. Marriott) Mr. John Heys occupied the chair. 
The meeting was opened by Mr. John Chadwick, who spoke of 
the difficulties of training the dispositions of our scholars, 
Having spoken of the various kinds of dispositions, interspersing” 
his remarks with some valuable suggestions, he concluded by 
saying that if we wished to make our scholars upright in every 
sense of the word it would best be done by the uprightness of the 
teachers, and urged regularity and punctuality and transparency 
in all their ways. Mr. John Heys followed, also Mr. J. Wyley, 
Mr. C. Wright, and Mr. W. H. Mellor, after which Mr. Chad- 
wick said a few words in reply, and the meeting closed with 
prayer. 

PORTSMOUTH : ST. THOMAS-STREET GENERAL BapTist.— 
The annual coments tea party and entertainment was held 
in the chancel of the church, on Wednesday, week. After tea 
an entertainment was held in the church, the Rev. John Ellis in 
the chair, The following persons took part in the entertainment: 
Messrs. Spike, Jos. Ellis, Riddell, H. Blessley, and Owens; Mr. 
and Mrs, Holmes, and Misses Wilkin, Harris, Bainton, and 
King. Mr. Wm. Blessley gave a humourous sketch of the weak 
points as well as the ints of the congregation, and 


ing. He feels how very little he can do to make the ills 
of life less. His soul chafes against the hard, rugged 
wall of mean circumstances. His zeal out-runs his judg- 
ment; he runs against the law of the land, and is cast into 
prison. To him, with his busy brain and pure aspiring 
soul, the prison becomes a home and a study. Winter, 
cold and dreay, rolls over, inspiring spring comes, and 
uickly glides into summer, followed by wealthy autumn. 
he year’s imprisonment is over. Pleasant and beautiful 
thoughts, holy, joyous, calm feelings, have made a short 
twelve months for him. A very lovely inner garden he 
has made in the prison. He attended to the preparation 
of the soul, sowed good seed, put in trees and plants, cut 
off dead branches, and cut the healthy ones into just pro- 
ortions. His mistake in running against the civil law 
as been turned to good account. He has become a 
skilful, industrious, spiritual garden. 
What we must do if we would have our Eden within as 
a retreat from the world’s hard winter of sin, is, to put 
away from us the disturbing element called ambition— 
the desire to excel others. We must cultivate that quiet, 
sober spirit, which is content to try to be our best—in- 
different as to whether we are better or not so good as 
others. True Christian ambition is the desire to excel our 
present self—to even try to be our best. Let us calmly 
and industriously ever thus improve our spiritual gardens, 
not envious of those of our neighbours. And if we want a 
model garden here is one made by a master gardener— 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report.” 


LITTLE LUCY’S STORY ABOUT THE OWL. 


AN owl, that lived in a hollow tree, 
As I went by, looked out at me; 
And he rolled his eyes, with a solemn air, 
As if to say this world’s a snare, a 
And life a burden hard to bear, 
Take care, little girl, take care! 
Said I, Mr. Owl, we don’t agree, 
I love the world, and the world loves me, 
Quit rolling your eyes, and come and see 
How happy a child that is good,can be. 
I learn in the day, I sleep in the night, 
I try to obey, I try to do right; 
But you love darkness better than light; 
Take care, Mr. Owl, take care! 
—St. Nicholas. : 


UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY, 


THE Unitarian religion was legally recognised in Hungary in 
1568. They celebrated in 1868 the three hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of their church. In 1879 they observed the 
ter-centenary of the imprisonment and death of Francis David, 
the first superintendent of the Unitarian churches, and in some 
sort a martyr of the faith. 

There are 106 congregations, to each of which a school is 
attached. These congregations are under the charge of a Bishop. 
The total number of the Unitarians, according to the census of 
1878, was 53,827. They have three schools for educating young 
men. At the High School at Kolozsvar, which is connected 

_ with a divinity school, the number of students was, in 1878-79, 
348, of whom 26 were divinity students. It is remarkable that 
of the 348 there were only 183 Unitarians, the others being 
from different denominations. At the Middle School at Torda 
the number of students was, in the mentioned years, 169, amongst 
whom were 68 Unitarians, and the rest were from different 
denominatians. At the Middle School of Székely-Keresztur the 
number of pupils was 178, of whom 125 were Unitarians and the 
others from different churches. When’ the pupils finish their 

_ studies at Torda and Sz¢ékely-Keresztur they go to Kolozsvar, 
where they enter the sixth gymnasial class. 

The Unitarians have a periodical called the Christian Seed- 

' Sower, edited by John Kovacs, principal at the High School of 

Kolozsvar, and teacher of the English language at the University, 
and by “the Rev. D. Peterfy. It is published every two months, 
at Kolozsvar, 


NEWS: OF OUR CHURCHES. 


MINISTERIAL RESIGNATION.—The Rev. Wm. J. Taylor has 
sent in his resignation as Missionary to the Northumberland and 
Durham Unitarian Association, and will close his ministry at 
Barnard Castle and Darlington in March next. 

ARDWICK : WHITFIELD-sTREET.—On Monday evening, 8th 
inst., at the Mutual Improvement Class, Mr. Charles Wright 
read a lecture—by his brother, the Rev. J. J. Wright, of 
Belfast—on ‘‘ W. E. Gladstone: Man, Scholar, and Politician.” 
The lecture was listened to with deep interest, and a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the ge . J. Wright, for preparing, and to 

= Mr. C. Wright, for his effective reading of it, was carried by 
: acclamation. This closed the first half session of the society’s 
work, and it is gratifying to know that the attendance has been 
double that of any previous half session since the origin of the 
yciety. In connection with the church much good work is 

done also. The services at the Longsight Mechanics’ 
ion are well attended. An organ has been hired for the 
twelve months, and will add very much to the attractiveness of 
the services. —On Monday evening, 15th inst., a congregational 
was held, Mr. John Heys presiding. Although the secre- 
’s statement oa not a very eectire one, yet no one seemed 

depressed, a py evening being spent. Some very earnest 

word: wete spain the minister, the Rev. Wm. Mitchell, on 
The ees wer which were much appreciated, as 


them. 


several anecdotes and illustrations argued for true progresss 
spoke taalingly of thousatils of penpls in the h who could 
not be brought within the reach of any religious denomination. 
He considered dogmatic names and i in which he 
included the meses ci wre teh amare to 
them, He considered the pressing need of the times to be 
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attendance, and given constant satisfaction to the teacher for ) *€ Unsectarian Christianity,’ 
four successive years. Of these there were five—one for seven | Nazareth, and urged the congregation to bestir themselves, and 


The Rev. A. N. | 


’ 


as loved and practised by Jesus of 


strive for a larger sphere of usefulness, which could not be 
obtained by minister or people distinctly, nor by mere attendance 
at church, nor by gifts of money; but by a yearning desire and 
constant striving to elevate the low; not by the demoralising 
effects of ancient creeds, but by the glowing affirmation of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. He concluded 
by reciting Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” The meeting was 
closed by a duet by Mr. and Mrs, Holmes, ‘‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd,” and a sacred selection on the organ by Mr. Spike. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Since the resignationjof Mr. Stoddart 
the Rev. Edwd. P. Hall has undertaken the temporary charge 
of the church here until the end of the year. He has been giving 
a course of Sunday evening lectures on the ‘‘ Affirmations of 
Religion” which have been listened to appreciatively by fair 
congregations which have included several aha 

STAND.—A meeting of the congregation was held last Sunday, 
at which it was announced that the sum required (£80) in order 
to benefit by the generous offer of Mr. Philips, M.P., to pay 
4150 for a new organ, had been more than raised. It is intended 
with the surplus money to effect a much needed improvement in 
the ventilation of the chapel. 

SoutH SHIELDS.—The week evening lectures and entertain- 
ments, in spite of the severity of the weather, are becoming more 
and more popular. Especially was this fact conspicuous at Mr. 
Hawkes’ lecture on Thursday, when the schoolroom was quite 
full, and on Monday, when the first of a series of Social Union 
meetings, to be continued through the winter, was held. J. 
Howden, Esq., presided, and there were between 60 and 70 
present, although many of the congregation were absent, 
especially the older members, through the intense inclemency. 
Their places were, however, more than made up by strangers 
from other churches. Mr. Tait, organist of St. Mary’s Church, 
presided at the piano, and Miss Harrison and Mr. Sutcliffe, of 
Newcastle, kindly assisted. Other visitors gave their services. 
The Rey. R. C. Smith, in proposing a vote of thanks to their 
chairman, who was also the organiser of these new meetings,. 
expressed the happiness he felt at the success of their inaugura- 
tion. These meetings were intended to bring together visitors 
from outside as well as inside, and he was glad on looking round 
that although their ministers carefully abstained from associating 
with him, they had their friends representing, every shade of 
thought—(applause)—which showed, that though slowly, the 
barriers were certainly breaking. Mr. Hornby seconded the 
yote of thanks to Mr. Howden, which was carried with acclama~- 
tion. During the evening coffee and buns were handed round, 
and a happy time was spent. § 

SwINTON.—On Sunday evening week, the Rev. John Moore 
delivered a lecture on ‘Conscience: What is it,” taking as his 
text the words ‘‘The true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Conscience, he said, was the evidence of 
God, the strongest evidence we had. It was the window of 
heaven (adopting Dr. Martineau’s language) from which we could 
gaze on God, it was the link that bound us to the Father. What 
were its functions? How was it that conscience mage to 
sanction different courses of conduct? It was asked, could 
conscience always, be right? All these doubts arose from 
erroneously supposing it to be what it was not. It did not 
declare what was right or what was wrong, that was left to the 
intellect. Its function was only to sit in judgment on the action. 
To the free mind, to the enlightened soul educated in the principles 
of Christianity, conscience said, ‘*Do what thou canst, and all 
thatithou canst for the good and the true. Strive with all thy 
force against the influences that debase thee, surmount every 
obstacle to the growth of thy moral life, and disregard every 
theory, that threatens thy liberty, Conscience made man 
superior to nature and linked him to God.” 

TaMwortH.—Friends will be glad to hear of the progress of 
the ‘cause in this town. Since the chapel was ‘re-opened in 
August, the congregation has steadily increased. The attendance 
atac of Sunday evening lectures given by the minister, has 
been yery large, on some occasions filling the chapel. Many 
new members have given in their names. The Sunday schooi 
(opened September 28th,) has now nearly 40 scholars.—On 
Tuesday evening a sacred service of song, entitled the ‘‘Life of 
Christ,” was given by the school children, assisted by the choir, 
to a good €éngregation. Every one expressed their delight with 
the way in which the service was performed, and the collection 
at the close exceeded the expectation of the teachers, 


Prince delivered a lecture in the Lecture Hall adjoining the Free 
Christian Church, New Road, Brighton, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Society, on ‘‘ Theodore Parker.” The Rev. T. R. 
Dobson presided. The lecturer dealt with his subject as a 
student, minister, and reformer. The audience, though small, 
was thoroughly appreciatiye, and at the close a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Prince for his instructive remarks, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 
Herald Office, 20 street, Manchester, and not to the private 
addresses of the Editors. ’ mt 

The writer of every letter must —— his name and address, not necessarily 
for publication, No letter should be more than half a column, 


\ pISOSED.CAMBRIDGESHIRE CHAPELS. 


To the Editors.—Your issue of Nov. 28th contains some 
interesting news about chapels (of whose existence I, and 
probably most of your readers, had never before heard) at 
Swavesey, Wicken, and Soham, in this county. It seems that 
service has long ceased to be held in any of them; that the 
Wicken chapel is used as a warehouse; and that the Soham 
chapelhas been sold. Can the correspondent who sent you this 
news givéus the further information, whether these chapels (1) 
have, anf endowments attached to them, and (2) are private 
propbty, or ate settled by Trust-deeds? If there is a Trust- 
deed at Séham, what has been done with the purchase money 
received at the recent sale ? . 

These are not day4gin which Nonconformists can afford to lose 
any of the funds*et’ its and, and especially the funds which 
are devoted tq open Trusts.—Yours, &c., 

Downing College, Cambridge. 


If you find your sight failing consult at once Mr. Aronsberg, 
ieitelans via ‘eal the defects of the eyes his special study, 
See pamphlet, ‘‘The Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
remedies;” post free.—12, Victoria-street, and 103, Market 
street. —ADVT, 

‘Highly recommended,” Bradford's new 


CouRTNEY KENNY 


patent ‘‘ Vowel” 


A 1 Machine, for washing, » and ling. Ground- 
ce required, only 32 inches . Price é 10s., carriage 
" on trial free. Paris n, 1878. Three silver 


medals. New illustrated catalogues free on application. Thomas 
Bradford and Co., Cathedral Steps, Manchester.—ApvT, 


BRIGHTON.—On Thursday evening, the 4th inst., Mr. Henry. 
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COMING WEEK. 


DERBY.—On Sunday, _Re-opening of 
Chapel, when the Rev. W. H. Channing, 
preach at ro 45 and 6 30. 

LIVERPOOL: Hamittox Roap!—On Christmas-day 
morning, at 11, Divine Service ; preacher, the Rey. S, 
Fletcher Williams, : 

MANCHESTER: Cross-streer Cuaret.—On Sun- 
day evening the Rev. S. A, Steinthal will Lecture on 
“ The Apocrypha." Service at 6 30. 

MANCHESTER : STRANGEWAYS.—On Sunday, the 
Rev, J. T. Marriott will preach. Service at 10 go and 
6 30. Service on Christmas-day, 

PENDLETON,—On 
Christmas Service of 
Fun 


Friargate 
B.A., will 


Song. Offertory for the Poors’ 


Preach. Morning subject, ‘‘ The Principle of Compro- 
mise,” 

There will be Service on Thursday, being Christmas- 
day. 


= 

((ROSS-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 
day Evening Next, December 21st, the Rev. S. - 
STEINTHAL will Lecture on “The Apocrypha.” Ser- 


vice at 6 3, 


’ | ‘HE CROSS-STREET CHAPEL 
RELIEF COMMITTEE earnestly Solicit 
CLOTHING, New or Old, or Materials for Making-up, 
as they have some urgent cases of distress. Parcels may 
be sent tothe Chapel Room, to either of the tndersigned. 
GEO. W. RAYNER WOOD, Treasurer. 
JAMES BELLHOUSE, Hon. Sec. 


ee ne DEC ys 
PENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH.—On Christmas Day ro ay at 
10 30, a CHRISTMAS SERVICE OF SONG. Offer- 
tory for the Poors’ Fund. . Preacher—Rey. JOHN 
McDOWELL. , 


IVERPOOL ; HAMILTON ROAD 


- UNITARIAN CHURCH, EVERTON. 
DIVINE SERVICE will be held in this Church on 
hristmas-day Morning, at Eleven o'clock, by the Rev. 

Ss. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. Friends are cordially 
invited. 


a ISU 2a Somme eee eee Se 
ROCHDALE: CLOVER - STREET. 


‘A CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S TREE and 
SALE OF WORK, on New Year's Day. Arrange- 
ments as usual. Contributions in Articles or Money, 
from old scholars and frends, are solicited, and may be 
sent to Mrs. Elliott, 48, Fenton-street, Rochdale, or to 
any of the friends. 


H° ME PAGES. CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


4pp., 24 Copies for sd. 
Try Kindness. By the Rev. Brooke Herford. 
Christmas at Farmer May’s. Worth of a Kind Word. 
8pp., 24 Copies for xs. 
The Preaching Peddler: A story of 1662. 
Tender, Trusty, and True. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 
Joseph Sturge. By Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A, 


Thomas Telford: How a Poor Boy became a Great 
Engineer, 


Home and the Children: To the Parents of Sunday 
Scholars. 


Michael Carroll's Advice.’ Rev. Richard Pilcher, B.A. 
Robert Nicholl: A Working Man True to his Order. 
r2pp., 12 Copies for rod. oe 
The Man that Killed his Neighbours. 
A Cure for the Heartache. By Beatrice A. Jourdain, 
A Battle Fought and Won. Se 
Mrs. Onslow’s Revenge 
“Aadrew Yarebrother. Tr a 
The Holiness of Helpfulness. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 
Sojourner Truth. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Rachel’s Marriage: Her Neighbours and Her Recom- 
pense. Three tracts, 24pp., x12 sets 15. 
By the Kev. Brooke Her- 
1s.; a large-paper copy, gilt back, 2s 6d. 
All the above sent post free. 


” 


Travers Madge. A Memoir. 
ford. 


Rey. B. GLover, Lydgate, near Huddersfield. 


Now Ready, for 1880, the : 
U NITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC. 


Br. 
Tuck, Gilt Edges, with Diary .......... 2 0 
Tuck, Pelt Case, Red Edges, with Diary 0 9 
American Leather, Red Edgés, with Diary 
and Blank Paper .....0,..sescdassue 0 9 
Cloth, with Diary .,.::... Mths <elee.e 0 6 
Paper Cover, with Diary....... PON wt9%o. 4 


Orders should be sent in at’ once to Jor, Ts, 
2, Cannon-street, Manchester; Smarr &/ iB, 2,, 
Londen House Yard, Paternoster Row, London oF to- 
any ofthe Agents of the Unitarian Herald Ye’ 

aio a ee cee 
= D IARIES, - ALMANACKS, ) — 
GO. CHRISTMAS CARDS, best designs 


XH {and great eee} A large lot of SCRIB. 2 
m= “BLING PAPER at 6d. per Ib. : 


JOHNSON, & RAWSON, 89, Market-st., Manchester, 
H OME PAGES:. Edited by the Rey. 
BROOKE* HE RD, 236 different tracts. 


Greatly redu ices, Catalogues free.—Apply | 
to the Rey. B. Glover, Lydgate, near uddersfield. 


- Jus Published, fcay, 8vo, price 2s; 
SHE 
© 


“SYRENS, and othe; Poems. By 
MARY ANN’ JEVONS.. ‘London: W. Kent 
J9,, 23, Padterndster Row. Liverpool: Henry 
Young, 12, South Castle-street. ae 


s—. Just Published, 48pp., 15nio, cloth, price 1s, 6d. 
| ~AYS AND LEGENDS, y ALFRED 


© 


# CHARLES Jewirr. 


: 7 AC. pte 8, Sparsholt Road, Crouch Hill, 
London, N. J 


BRITIsH 


& FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, “ 
Now Readsiorics 3d., post free, 
The REPORT of the Rev. A. G 
TO HUNGARY in. connection with F 
lercentenary. on” , 
Please address, Bookroom, 37, Norfolkystredt; Senn, 


London. 


~ Now Ready, for Christ 


BESIDE 
Be! 


ow : bu 


at ~ . ' 
Christmas morning, at ro oO, a 


Reettlyy soy liycend d,s :).;5) Mile. 37. Beret. and Childrens BOOTS and SHOES always on handat 39 

gras crag Governess., gg Straub. Moderate Prices, ; Half column. rege 
rithmetic, &c. ............ Mr. Stott. ; TYNDHAM & CO (fi Lond ) For all insertions. of 

I atlas vos Wee Gee, Raq. : H W ‘ - rom London iform sofas. |” 

ew ee Tod cae Tcantcen - . the only PIANOFORTE MANUFACTU. | _ Uniform charge of as. 


Wd p oO 
} Pi ‘attes, 


: Pressing Bags my A ee 


Dec. 19, 1879 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON- 
CELLOS, 


A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and othe r 
VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD.CROMPTON'S 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
OLINEUX anv SON (Unlimited) 


On January 1 will be Published the First Number of M 
" Ie HE ERN REVIEW: continue to LET ON HIRE PIANOFORTES 
a0 D & _" HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on 


by Ricaao eas Danetiiee RS en ee ee Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become’ the 


property of the Hirer without any further payments,— 4, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor. | Bows, Strings, and other 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 37> TOUN DALTON STREET ttings always in stock, Repairs promptly done. 
1. “The Story of Nineteenth Century Reviewing.” By 
the Editor ’ hited” ‘THE GROVE HYDROPATHIC 
2. ‘The Force Behind Nature.” By William B. ESTABLISHMENT, ILKLEY, i OCKE & S ON. 


Carpenter, C.B., M.D., F.R.S., & 


Ser. ician: T i Sone 
Aquinas.” By Charles Hargrove, M.A. Physician: THomas Scort, M.D., M.R.C-S 


3. “St. Thomas This 3 . : +. PIANOFORTES, 
“ scp? lansd is Establishment occupies the most desirable position 
hs Wee ek ee By. Jona “Al Din Ilkley for a Winter Seal datian, The house is warmed AMERICAN ORGANS, 
s. The Homes of the Stanleys and the Taits.” By | throughout, and is replete with every comfort for Vrs! rors (List Gratis.) HARMONIUMS 
"Charles Shakspeare, M.A. ; and Patients. . 
6. “ Fervent Atheism.” Reduced Terms during the Winter Months, 


By Professor Upton, B.A., 


- “The Present Situation of the Reformed Church of 

France.” By M. le Pasteur Président Désiré 
» __Charruaud. 

- “The Miracles in the New Testament.” By Philip 
Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 

. “A Liberal Country Parson—In Memoriam: P. C. 
S. Desprez.” By John Owen. 

. “The Tides of the Inner Life,” 


On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System. 
Repairs AND TuNING. 
LOCKE .& 8 OW 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

34 AND 36, GT. DUCIE STREET, y) 
Gold Medal Awarded in 1874. Established 1842, 


For full particulars apply to 
s ey. T, CLARKE, Manager. 


Pe Ee 
“TROUSERS well made from Stylish 
Materials, Fashionably Cut, and Fit guaranteed, 
from ros. 6d. to 25s. per pair, at W. T. RAYNOR’S, 
LONGFORD BUILDIN S, 24, OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER. Patterns Free per post 


Po] 


By Miss Frances 


Power Cobbe. ‘4 2 ' 
17, "°A ens eran on Romans ix., 5.” By G. R. Qa; B ROCKELBAN iS Ry ee phe A fad 
ance Smith, D.D, - ? 
12. §* Farrar's St. Paul.” By Allen Menzies, B.D. CARR hte Fi ghey nd RNESS One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DE 9 2935 


. “The Early Buddhist Beliefs 
T. W. Rhys-Davids. 

. “Sight and Insight.” By Joseph Wood. 

Fragments. By Contributors, 


REGENT ROAD SALFORD. 


‘be Smita & Crs. 


6, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully invite inspection of their 
Immense STOCK of 
ENGLISH AND. FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS 

AND DECORATIONS, d 
Embracing all the Newest Styles of the ‘best stainers 
JAPANESE CURTAINS, 2s. 3d., 3s. Rep 
8s., 12s., 245., and 308. — pair; 


a 
SCREENS for protecting the walls behind 
roléd.; 1s., 18. 1d., 1s. 3d., and as. 6d. on Ma 
MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PI 

G 


FRAME MOULDINGS, English and German : 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORD a erat 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMESand DING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. eacht £6. 6s. 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best makers, 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper H P emai 
Cards of Room Mouldings, and Pattern Frame 
Mouldings sent for selection to any part of the country. 


HABLIS. “a 


24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE BOTTLES, 

a 238. Do. A i cee + 
“he Wine we are now offering is very superior value 
and we beg to draw attention to it, as the ¢ Season 


has now opened. In France it is greatly esteemed as a 


Concerning God.” By 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Specialities—The Registered Reversible Woeggonette ; 
The Imperial Pheton under 4 cwt., and Patent Head 
Landau, 8 cwt. Drawings on application. 

: + i v4 


E AS Sa One Se Clay 5 


All the Newest Improvements in 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS 
THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRICES. 

257, OxFORD-ST. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 


PAPE RHANGINGS. 


F. S. PHILLIPS & Co. are now showing, in great 
variety, the new “ Adams ” “ Japanese,” “Queen Anne,” 
and “Early English” Designs (non-arsenical) for 1880, at 
most moderate prices. Patterns or books forwarded for 
selection. The ‘Trade liberally treated. 


James Crarke & Co., Fleet-street, London. 
28 = eae VST S at Te 
O BE LET, Partly Furnished or 
Unfurnished, in the most beautiful district of 
Cheshire, small but charmingly-situated COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, wi every convenience; Land as re- 
quired.—Mrs. S., 6, Aberdéen Terrace, Colham, Bristol. 


OUTH PORT.—First-class APART- 


ENTS: every home comfort.—Miss Farrow, 
22, Bolé-street. . 


en OE ee Oe ee 
[ONDON : SHIRLEYS TEMPER- 

ANCE HOTEL, 2 Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury. Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, rs. 3d. 


Bracxroot—Cranxine Bien: 


39, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Mrs. JOHN MARSDEN, Proprierress.. Visitors will 
find here every home comfort. Tariff sent on application. 


M ONK BRIDGE HOUSER YOmkK.—* 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Principals, the Mi Drummonn & PoweLt. 
PUPILS will RE-ASSED E on Monday, Jan. 19. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
93, BRIDGE-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Gold Mouldings, Decorations, and Painters’ Varnishes. 


Price Lists on application, a4 
‘TEA UR TEA URNS! 
TEA URWNS! 


NS}! 
FOR SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &c. 


and best 


Plain Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs 
s. 


ue OUTHPORT — UNITARIAN | Lever Taps 25 Wine for using with fish. ahs AL Ek 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Next QUARTER ES dtr tata aCe JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, Market-street, Manche 

will COMMENCE Jan. 22, 1380. For terms, &c., apply, reba Ww t =: Also at Liverpool and “f 

Miss Curtis, Westbourne, Birkdale. : Five a SOR ete reek, oe art 0 < : ; = * 
Japanned Urns the same price. OLISHED GRANITE 


kK INDER GARTEN AND PESTA- 
TOZZIAN SCHOOL, Argyle House, Shaks- 
pere-street, Nottingham, 
Miss LEWIN receives several Boys and Girls as 
BOARDERS, and also undertakes the care of Girls who 
attend the Nottingham High School. 


HIGH SCHOOL, STOKE, 

COVENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rey, 
G. Heaviside, B.A. for. providing a first-class Education 
at a reasonable cost.. Pure country air: extensive 
grounds: gymnasium: own cow kept: building specially 
adapted. ; 


CASTLE, HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER.—Established 1850 by W. H. 
Herford. B.A. ! 


Principal (since 1862) D, DAVIS, B.A., assisted by 
resident masters. j 
HALF YEAR will begin on Friday, 


J. M. TIMMIS & CO., 
(Late Knrresone & Timmts), 
Manufacturers, : 
23, SNOW HiLL, BIRMINGHAM, 


KRMUND THO M-P S O.Ny 
VENETIAN, WIRE, and SPRING BLIND 
MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEETHAM HILL ROAD 
(near Victoria Station, MANCHESTER. Works: 
Cross-street, Park-street, Cheetham 

Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and 
Common Action. Wire Blinds, Plain, Ornamented, and 
Lettered. Cane Blinds, &c. The Trade and Shippers 
Supplied. Outside Sun Blinds of every description made 
to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to 
look equal to new. Cloth Roller Blinds made to order. 


UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, inventor 
= ate maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
& Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, and Ladies’ Supporting Belts, Chest 
Expanders for round shoulders, &c., 26, Old Millgate; 
Manchester bias a a. TE ee i alee 
PROOkS DANDELION COFFEE 
1S THE 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 


Being totally different from other inferior qualities now 

being sold. “The above is recommended by the Medical 

Faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal 

beverage, containing three Voge the strength of ordinary 
: “coffee. 


SOLD IN TINS, 6d., 1s., 1s. od., BY ALL GROCERS 


cation to J. TAYLO 
Lead Side, Aberdeen, 
“« Headstones from £4. : 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Erprs:s Co COA. 
BREA KEAS 7 ee 


“By a thorough knowle of the r 
which govern the operations of digestio 
and by a careful application of the fi 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has " x 
tables with a delicately Bavoutad iy v : 
save us many heavy doetors’ bills. It is b licious 
use of such articles of diet that a con: ‘it 2 f. 


c 


The NEXT 
January 23,1880. 


3 tesa ites Dine pe ae, 
EDUCATION IN HEIDELBERG.— 


OPabirs toed a Hanoverian, receives a few 


gradually built up until stro: / 
tendency to disease. Hundvetl of 
floating around us ready to attack v 
weak point. We may escape many 
ing ourselves well fortified with pur 
nourished frame.”—See article in 
Gazette.—Sold only in packets, labelled, 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Gheerine JSujubes; labelled boxes only, 


NOTICE, 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be 


post from the Office, to all parts of he € 
ay eg 


YOUN DIES to educate, who enjoy the comforts 
of family life, combined with first-class teachin and kind 
supervision. French and German are alternate y spoken, 
University Professors attend, and pupils are taken into a 
little quiet society, if wished. An escort will be shortly 
provided. References to parents of pupils.—For pro- 
ae s address FRL. CAPELLE, 1x, Schloss Strasse, 
ei iy a 


eg 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—FEstablished 1864. 
Head Master: Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. G.°U. HENSON (Lond. Univ.) 
Boys thoroughly educated for the Universities or for 
Business, or prepared for Public Examinations. Special 


Kingdom, at the following charges. 
Three Months .... 


set eae 


tt te teen ee , 
Six Months ¢,.02s..4000 <9 


advantages for the study of Science. One pupil of the In Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists; also Twelve Months vote te neta ees nee 7 
, : te ats N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Co., Woodhead & Son Ditt din advance ....., 
school, after fifteen sifathe preparation, has just taken a Auty & Firth, Smallman, i Woolley & Sons, Re. ’ ttt paid in advan tenes 


high ce in the Hohours Division at the London Matri- 
culation. ‘The same gentleman had recently passed with 
special credit the Pre iminary Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for which he was also prepared by 
Mr. Smith. Classes will be continued for the Oxford 
Local and the London Matriculation Examinations. For 
prospectus apply to the Head Master. 


Any of our friends who reside in ou 
way places can easily get the WERALD d 
the office. And when four or more a 
together for a postal parcel, we can arta 
Sp cial terms to meet such cases, 


76, HANOVER ST., CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER: 


pe es eS hy 
ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
NEXT TERM begins on Monday, Sept. 15. Principal, 
Mrs. FRANK SHAWCROSS, whois assisted by Miss 
Willmer, efficient gévernesses; and visiting professors, 


CAUTION :—Asx For BROOK’S, as Wortuuess 
H al sd 1 PS. oe Se ae ; 
BOOT & SHOE MAKE . 


Qvatitiges are Orten Susstiturep. 
R. R 
73, DEANSGATE. 


AeA Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTIS 
Ten lines and under ......¢...5 

After the first ten lines .... 
For 6 consecutive insertio 


RERS in Manchester. : 

Extensive Show Rooms, 4, Great Ducie-street, next to 
Victoria Station. Repairs, Tunings, &e. Instruments 
taken in Exchange, and most liberally allowed for, 


ee 
O NE GUINEA PER MONTH. 
PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, 
[2M Es BRS 
Sole Agent for the Steinway Pianofortes, 
57, CROSS-STREET, MANcuESIER, 


ROOKES anp CO. (Successors to 
Cs ouN Geppes), Agricultural and Horticultura 


WORKERS, Manufacturers of Gam 
Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, 
Wire and Iron Fencing, and E 


South Kensington. 
Rey. R. Young, *M.A., 
Oxford. 


- ‘a Lire’ 
CASS—PAYNE.—On Monday, the” 
Unitarian Church, hatch by 
Brierley, Alice, third daught 
Payne, of Congleton, to Mat! 
Northampton. "~ 
MANNING—BROCK.—On the 1 
Swan 


> “6. “4 

* 
HistomLiterature, Classics... 
MOBIC. swat ses sete tscsvny, George Gunton, Esq. 
Drawings)... cee We. i. Charpentier, Esq. 
SINGINE. ++ rainy Sree k d. os he CMe AK rae 
DaNCIAG wy:-:59 tacks lsey ntact Minin, 

Pupils prepared for the University, Local Science and 
Art, and other Examinations. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, or to Messrs. 
Galt, Corparation-street, Manchester. 


EFQWagn’s PATENT CABINET 


NS, for Home and School use, are un- 
ge Organ, 2 stops, knee swell, and octave 
eas. School Organs from r4 gs. to 60 gs. 
Harmoniums. &c., on the two years’ system, 

ARD & CO., Manufacturers and Patentees, 577, 
ochdale Road, Manchester. 


*RUNKS, 


Spalier, Garden 
Flower Pot Stands, Flower Baskets, Garden 
Greenhouse Fittings, Tree 


ing, &c 
tecti 
ST. 


tan cs > Se Pe 
SAMPLE due res eiaica eee 
» TRA’ ¢ 

Ladies and Gentlemen's 


5 Wrough: 
Windows. Wire Window 
ET, MANCHESTER, — Estas.isHep 1769. 


MESSRS. WM. BOGG AND SONS 
continue to Let PIANOFORTES, 


+ MAUDE, 
122, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(Opposite Ryland’s Warehouse. 
N.B.—Orpers ano Repairs Prompry XRCUTED, 


St Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. x95.) | mont 


JW. Taytor, 
- CABINET MAKER 


EDITED BY 


Obe Dhitarian Nerald. 


REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A, & REV. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


Vol. XIX.—974. 
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“NOTES AND EXTRAC 


GTS. 


A Church paper gives a little dialogue between two 
working men outside a church where the Bishop of 
Bedford was preaching. ‘“‘What’s going on here, Bill?” 
“Oh, the Bishop of Suffrajan is going to preach.” 
“Suffrajan; where’s that?” “TI dunno; but I suppose 
it’s some place in foreign parts.” 


Ebenezer Elliott, the famous anti-corn law rhymer, 
used to recite to Mr. Holyoake his amusing definition 
of communism, simply for Mr. Holyoake’s mortifica- 
tion. It was as follows :— 


What isa Communist? One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 

To fork out his penny and take.up your shilling, 


The characteristic qualities of the following distin- 
guished public men of England were never more happily 
described than in Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s address given 
in New York before sailing for England. Mr. Holyoake 
said that Mr. Cobden had a passion for international 
prosperity ; John Stuart Mill had a passion for truth ; 
Mr. Bright has a passion for justice; Mr. Gladstone 
‘has a passion for conscience ; and Lord Beaconsfield 
‘has a passion for—himself. 


Some of the answers to questions about English 
‘history recently given by some pupil-teachers to a 
‘Government inspector of schools are rather startling. 
“One, a girl of eighteen, stated that the conversion of 
Enetant was effected by Julius Cesar coming over 
with forty monks ; another, a pupil-teacher in his fifth 
‘year, employed at a large school, stated that, after 
‘signing Magna Charta, Charles I. was defeated by 

iver Cromwell at the battle of Runnymede. 


A canvass is now being made of-all the householders 

; of North Wales in regard to the question of Sunday 

closing of public houses. Nearly two-thirds have 

_-already sent in their written answers, and the result is 

; y astonishing. Taking the 60,000 people who 

have replied, nearly 98 per cent. have declared in 

favour of the Sunday Closing Bill. A more remarkable 

fact is that of 1,200 publicans canvassed, go per cent. 

have expressed themselves in favour of the houses 
‘being closed on the Sunday. 


ry “The lady students at Cambridge are winning dis- 
‘, ~— tinctions. in has obtained a certificate of having 


: 2 first-class standard in the Moral Sciences 
ination, and two have obtained certificates 
reached a first-class standard in the History 


Tripos examinations, in which this year no man was 
laced in the first-class. aap one were all of 
nham Hall. There are several students at Girton 
vp oe net sheen os 
expected by w t 
her to be high among the Wranglers. 


r 


The demand that has been made for an explanation 


of the term Liberal-Conservative has at last been met 
by the Sheffield Independent. It is as follows: —“The 
term consists of two parts—and declares the objects 
of the person so called, in reference to the obtaining 
and giving of votes. Liberal—denotes the party from 
whom the votes are to be obtained. Conservative— 
the party to whom they are to be given.” Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson pithily says that to talk of a Liberal-Con- 
servative is like talking of a sober drunkard or a white 
negro. 


The Christian Register reports that, by*a noteable 
coincidence, in each of the two most populous cities 
of the United States, New York and Philadelphia, the 
chief synagogue of the Jews was thronged on Thanks- 
giving Day with people who came together to hear an 
eminent Unitarian minister. In each case the speaker 
spoke out his deep veneration for the Founder of 
Christianity, and in each case, we believe, thé name of 
Jesus was heard without aversion and with sincere 
respect. Probably the blind prejudice which recently 
spoke of the Jews and Unitarians as “one in their 
hatred of Christ” will find a confirmation in this wel- 
come of such representative men as Drs. Furness and 
Bellows to the pulpits of the liberal rabbis, Jastrow and 
Gottheil. But the truth is better told by Dr. Bellows 
when he says a change has come over the temper of 
both Jew and Christian ; and by Dr. Furness when he 
recognises the growth of respect and honourable fellow- 
ship between men of all names as itself a sign of the 
spread of true Christianity. He also spoke impres- 
sively of Jesus as exemplifying the Jewish religion “in 
its purest form,” 


The New York correspondent of the Register writes : 
The Rey. Dr. Bellows’ sermon before the liberal Jews 
of Temple Emanuel, on the afternoon of Thanksgiving 
Day, seems like the beginning of an era of good feeling 
and hearty co-operation between the Unitarian body 
and the more enlightened and advanced Hebrews of 
this city. The temple was crowded with a mixed 
congregation of Jews and Christians, who gave close 
attention to the preacher’s able and eloquent discourse. 
It was a remarkable occasion, and one that has been 
preparing, by slow approaches, for many years. Dr. 
Gottheil, the Rabbi of Temple Emanuel, is the warm 
personal friend of the pastor of All Souls, and probably 
out of their close individual union has come this 
wholesome relaxation of Jewish ceremonial, “J 
know,” said the preacher, near the end of his sermon, 
“that you are not orthodox or old-fashioned Jews, and 
Ion my side am not an orthodox or old-fashioned 
Christian ; so that you had not very far to reach out 
your hand toward me, and I had not far to reach to 
clasp it. But, little as the distance was, it has taken 
several centuries to make the clasping possible ;. 
believe it will have some historical significance. It is 
now going to appear, as it never could before, that 
God himself is tolerant.” 


The French Chamber has been discussing the ques- 
tion of comparative theology. Mr. Ferry proposes to 
establish at the Collége de France a chair of “History 
of Religions.” When the Budget of Public Instruc- 
tion came on M. Laboulaye moved to strike out this 
proposal. Such a chair, he argued, would be likely to 
raise dissensions and interfere with the peace of the 
college. He characterised it also as “out of place 
and dangerous,” and intruding on the domain of 
theology, with which the college had nothing to do. 
But M. Ferry upheld his proposal. It was exactly 
suited, he said, to the Collége de France, which would 
have no raison d'etre unless it were to show itself plus 
aventureaux than the university.” A “ History 
of Religions” was, he said, possible. It was a “new 
science.” It was “the history of the march of 
humanity towards the ideal.” As to its being “ dan- 
gerous,” the savant who would be placed in the chair 
“would be responsible to the savants of all Europe.” 
It must not be said abroad that “ they are Aardis 
in matters of politics, but afraid to speak out in the 
Collége de France.” The vote was maintained by 
a majority of 140 to 124. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1879. 


Price 1d. 


“Miracles, Prayer, and Law,” by J. Boyd Kinnear, 
in the December Contemporary, is an elaborate and 
somewhat over-weighted argument to show that 
miracles are possible. Surely there are few people who 
would deny that in an infinite universe there are in 
finite possibilities; or that toan Infinite being there are 
infinite modes of action. Mr, Kinnear’s method is to 
show that man acts supernaturally on matter; that in 
the last resort all such action is an interference with 
the law of ineftia; and therefore that miracles “do not 
necessarily involve any breach of any law, save of that 
one law of inertia which at every instant is broken by 
created things.” If it be asked where and when does 
man act supernaturally upon matter, the answer is, “at 
some point of our frames, we know not where, mind 
does act directly on matter, It is a law of nature 
that it should act there. But if God exists, His mind 
by the same law, acts on matter somewhere.” This 
certainlyestablishes the possibility, but it leaves the 
question where it was, remitting each miracle 16 be 
tried by the strength of the historical evidence in 
its favour. 


_— 


Those who, in the words of a modern poet, “have 
looked on no religion scornfully that man did ever 
find,” will rank Mr. Rhys Davids’s paper in the current 
Fortnightly on “Buddha’s First Sermon,” as of very 
high value.’ “The First Sermon,” he tells us, 
“occupies among the Buddhists a position similar to 
that held among Christians by the Sermon on the 
Mount.” He introduces it by a few explanatory 
paragraphs of the moral character of Buddhism, more 
especially of its pessimistic aspect. Pessimism is, as 
Mr. Davids describes it, the assertion that the sum of 
the happiness enjoyed by the race generally, and by 
individuals in particular, is far outbalanced by the sum 
of their sorrows and pains. This was the belief of a 
majority of the people of India before the advent of 
Buddha. On the doctrine of immortality also their 
views, were negative. Buddha “propunded a scheme 
of salvation without any of the rites, any of the 
ceremonies, any of the charms, any of the various 
creeds, any of the priestly powers, without even any of 
the gods in whom men so love to trust.” Having 
given the sermon, Mr. Davids follows it with an 
illustratt¥e commentary, and also adds the ten fetters, or 
hindrances, to the pursuit of the Noble Path. Into 
certain discussions which are attached we would ladly 
enter if space permitted us. We commend the'entire 
article to the careful study of Christian readers, and 
especially of Christian teachers, 

¥ .! - 

The Christian Register Gives as a welcome bit of 
news of Robert ge: in his New York ministry, It 
says that though. Rg fs"greatly in demand, he appears 
thus far to meet-all drafts upon his strength and time 
with prompt payment. The «crowd persistently sets 
toward the Church of the Messiah, and. the evening 
congregations are inspiring. It is almost as difficult to 
report Mr. Collyer as a concert of thrushes and night- 
ingales. His sermons run off into trills and quavers, 
and.are punctuated with smiles and tears, and filled 
with*the»preacher’s peculiar magnetism, which as yet 
has ‘not been translated into human speech. He boc 
been preaching of late about children, about the wise 
and foolish virgins; and, two Sundays ago, he and 
Mr. Beecher hit on the same text :-—“ Be angry, and 
sin not.” It would be as difficult to keep the praines 
andsChicago out of his discourse as it wa? for Mr. 

ick tO\ignore the head of King Charles. His heart: 
y r his former flock ; and those who listen to 
him, atitl are édified, cannot help wishing the Chicago 
peopleymight Kpow all he thinks*and-feels and says 
about they yin, thé midst of his new success. Perhaps 
they underst@nd it-all.better than any outsider can tell 
them. ~ Mg Collyér preached in All Souls Church on 
Thanksgiving day, and on coming out a lady was heard 
to say she would like to ‘shake hands with everybody. 
As we have had’ an exceptionally mild and lovely 
autumn, there is just a hint of a suspicion, in some 
minds, that he has brought us a better climate. He 
has been up to Unity Chapel, Harlem, and has spoken 
words of cheer to the handful of Unitarians there 
assembled. He dwelt on the essential oneness of 
modern orthodoxy and liberalism; while liberalism 
has not gone back, orthodoxy has made great strides 
toward a common ground of meeting. i 
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FIRESIDE | READINGS. 
THE’ LAND OF NOD. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 


LAsT night I went to the Land of Nod: 
What do you think I saw there? 
Why, all the babies in all the worla,— 
Yellow-haired, dark-haired, frowsy, and curled; 
Some black, some tawny, some fair! 


‘*What is the way there?” 
Over the velvety sod; 
First you go up, and then you go down, 
And then you come into Shut-eye-town, 

Away in the Land of Nod. 


The houses are made of jujube-paste, 

And the doors of plum-cake, sliced; 
And if you are hungry by day or night, 
You may go to the door, and nibble a bite, 

All plummy and iced and spiced. 


On and on 


The fountains, you know, run lemonade, 
And their playing, it never stops; 
And, whenever it rains in that fortunate town, 
Torrents of honey and cream come down, 
And lemon and chocolate drops. 


Oh, it snows white sugar and pink ice-cream, 
And it freezes lemon-ice! 

Tall sugar-loaf hills all around you see, 

And cookies and tarts grow on every tree, 
And they taste remarkably nice. 


**Tell you some more?” Oh, I hayen’t the time; 
But maybe, if each little elf 
Will run and climb into mamma’s lap, 
And cuddle right down for a forty-winks’nap, 
He may see the land himself. 
~~The Nursery. 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 
" BY BEATRICE A. JOURDAN, 
Tue clock had struck twelve on the last. night of the year, but 
Herbert Barrett sat at his desk writing, completely oblivious both 
of the season and the hour; oblivious, also, of his wife, who sat 
opposite to him, darning stockings, with a look of ineffable 
dissatisfaction-and weariness on her face. At last her young 
husband—like herself, he was still quite young, under thirty— 
raised his head, and opened his lips to speak. Was he going to 
wish her a happy new year? No; his words were merely these— 

** Mary, can’t you find that poem for me? Iam sure you had 
it last.” a 

“* And I am sure I don’t know where to look for it, Herbert,” 
she answered sharply. ‘‘ You should look after your own papers 
yourself. I’ve enough to do without.” 

** But don’t you remember that particular poem of mine? It 
was a description of twilight, and I compared the full moon, 
rising and growing gradually brighter, to Achilles’ shield, which 
Vulcan’s hand is polishing. You said my comparison was 
heathenish, and you asked who Achilles was; so I gave you the 
poem to study, Surely you must recollect that.” 

“Well, then, I tell you what—I’m afraid Bertie has cut it up. 
He was bothering so this morning for a bit of paper that I gave 
him the first I could lay my hands on.” , 

“Oh, Mary, how could you!” ‘ Wi +t 

** Well, I’m sure I thought it was only a circular, and Fi Was 
very busy at the time, and he wanted something to make soldiers 
of—he’s very clever at that—and I couldn’t get at his toys, for 
you'd locked them up in that cupboard where your manuscripts 
are, and 43 ha, 

“He's getting a big boy now; he should know better than to 
destroy my papers. 
much asghat.” 

“So much as that! when I teach him hundreds of things, more 
than you ever care to hear about! He can say his multiplication 
table right througn, and has been longing, night after night, to 
say it to you; but you’ve no” time, and no time to look at his 
copy-book either. ‘Nothing but write, write, write all day.” 

“* Nay, not all day;\only in the evening. gl work hard enough 
in the city all day, for you and:the boy,. yout ¢ at see that.” 

“No more do you see what I do, though it’s before your eyes— 
_ keeping these three rooms ‘straight, and washing and mending 

and cooking andwmanaging to make that dear child look nice 
always, with no one.to help me but a little girl, yet you never 
give me d word of praise, It’s only that I feel—<nof"a word of 


notice or praise!” | ‘ ‘ 
“My dear, I will praise you if you like. .Don’ ieee? 

on the last night of the year. It must be almost twelv: Pr» 
“Almost? Quite! Don’t you hear the bells?” ae 


“Ah! I do now; how sweet! 
“Ring out the grief that saps the mind - 
For those whom here we see no more -—" é 
“I don’t see why you should say that. We've never lost any- 
one except baby, and you didn’t feel that much.” 
* Well, you sec, he wasso young. Tiresome about th 
of minc! 
are you erying about, Mary? You are tired, and shoul 
sat up. I didn’t want.any,company.’ 
Herbert meant nothing by these words, bg 
wife's distress tebfOld: 


wien, ee 


** No company,” she sobbed; ‘' no, on ;.. I ‘lgow.” Oh, 
dear! how can { bear it? Bit I needn’t. Mother ‘Says there’s a 
remedy. She says. I’m 4a mistrableas F am.” 


*“ Why miserable? And what do you meah about a remedy?” 

Mary looked down, rather startled by the tone in which her 
husband autte red these last words. 

“' She says,” she Stammered—*‘ mother does—I might go back 
to her if I liked, Shed find me employment Again at the dress- 
making,” Uy: 


“What felt, me—me and the child?” 


It’s very odd you can’t teach him even so. 


I hope another time you'll be more carefiil. aes ae 
ages ‘e 


He saw she sipdderah ated ‘the childs” ss ‘while: he knew he had taken the childs complaint, an 
a ae «y ‘ wy q fh St. OF Gy 
. a ry - a ’ ° 
+- 4 4 << nf ie hl . J phe; 
* hed ij ay ¥ * FY i * J Se 
* A 5 , d , a _ re a a ae ato ee 


**Oh, I couldn’t part with him,” she said. 

**You would have to, though. He’s seven next month. I 
shan’t give him up. But leave me, preposterous!” Thus: they 
went on, growing more and more excited, until they ended in 
what is commonly called a ‘‘scene,” the precursor of many other 
*€ scenes” of a similar kind. Yet they were neither of them bad 
people,,and could they have taken counsel with their own. better 
feelings, and of the Book of books that lay neglected on a side 
table, all might very easily have been [made straight, but they 
preferred instead listening to the advice of injudicious friends, 
and thé consequence was that, before the second month of the 
year ended they had separated, with a solemn determination (at 
least so the neighbours said) never to meet again. 


Mary returned to her mother, who lived about two miles 
distant; but Herbert continued inf the same apartments he had 
occupied before. In spite of his dreaminess he was a clever, 
intelligent man of business, and his salary was good enough 
to enable him to pay his landlady for waiting on him and for 
looking after his little boy, whom he took care to send to an 
excellent day school, He was not at first consciously unhappy. 
Pride, and a sense of injury sustained him. He had, besides, a 
volume of poems to prepare for possible publication, so he fancied 
he rather enjoyed his long solitary hours after Bertie was gone to 
bed. But his fire went out more frequently than was agreeable, 
his food was badly cooked, and his child, he found by degrees, 
was not such a comfort as he had expected. He was often at 
mischief, often crying without any apparent cause, and, strange 
to say, was continually falling into disgrace at school for inability 
to do his home lessons—‘‘ such easy lessons!’ his father said, 
forgetting there was now no careful mother at hand to render 
them comprehéhsible to a little mind. . 

Thus the winter passed, and summer came, and brought sore 
disappointment in the shape of the rejection, by a London pub- 
lisher, of the volume of poems, and Herbert lost heart, and, 
ceasing for a time to care very much about writing, found his 
evenings rather dreary, for ordinary society was quite distasteful 
to him, and so, most happily, was every kind of dissipation. 

One day, in early autumn, he sent for his landlady, very 
suddenly, just before he started for the city. ‘‘I don’t know 
what you may think, Mrs. Colvin,” he said, ‘* but I rather fancy 
that child ought to stay at home té-day. He seems unwell and 
can eat no breakfast.” 

Mrs. Colvin, provoked at being called away unexpectedly 
from her work, answered with some asperity that she did not see 
much the matter with the child. ‘‘He is but a poor, sickly 
thing at the best of times,” she said, ‘‘and you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

“*T don’t see that that applies,” replied Herbert, ‘‘and he was 
very rosy once. He did tell me, certainly, that the last time he 
went to see—to see—his mother, she said he did not look well, 
but he was quite lively then, whereas now, and yesterday, 
eVen 
© & He's got a cold,” said Mrs. Colvin, ‘‘ and all children have 
colds sometimes. I wouldn’t keep him from school myself. 
But, of course, you may do as you please.” 

Herbert acted on this gracious permission, and perceiving in 


his little boy a strange lassitude,*he laid him down on the parlour 


couch, and brought out his prettiest books and playthings and 
placed them before him in tempting array. Then he kissed him 
and left him alone, quite alone, and in the interests of the day 
forgot all about him. When he returned in the evening, how- 
ever, he found Mrs. Colvin in a state of uneasiness. She 
declared she could not tell what to make of the child, his throat 
seemed so very bad, and Herbert, taking alarm, rushed off for 
the nearest doctor. The doctor came and looked grave and 
shook his head, and pronounced the case to be diphtheria of a 
very virulent character. ‘‘He has imbibed some noxious effluvia, 
probably,” said he, ‘‘ what is he likely to have been doing ?” 
‘*Been doing?” Ah, what! who could answer that question? 
But the agonised father now discovered that Bertie, when not at 
school, had been permitted, nay, encouraged, to play for whole 
hours out of doors, wandering afler organs or trying to amuse 
himself with watching the operations of street navvies if they 
happened to be at work. Whether he could yet be saved the 
doctor seemed to consider doubtful, but after giving his directions 
he went away, and Mrs, Colvin having also retreated, Herbert 
was left alone to maintain, all night long, a desperate struggle 
with the enemy that was threatening his darling child’s life. Oh 
| how he longed for his wife; how lovingly he began to think of 
of all her skilful handy ways! But he would not send for her 
now; he would not ask her to expose herself to danger even for 
Bertie’s sake. Besides, how bitterly she would blame him for his 


he knew, towards the child. She had been a good mother to 
their little boy, and her last charge had been, ‘‘Oh, take care of 
| Bertie!” He remembered her face as she said those words; 
there was a look of relenting in it, and if he had relented too, 
she might have stayed, but he had suffered her to go, and this 
was how it had ended. 

As night wore on, to relieve the child’s restlessness, he took 
him in his arms and rocked him there. ‘‘So nice,” murmured 
Bertie, nestling against his breast, ‘like mother.” 

** My darling, would you like me to send for mother? I will 
dearest, perhaps, if—she might’nt come, but we will try.” 

A. smile crossed the child’s face, but he did not speak; he 
never spoke again, 


a little sigh, and then all was over. 
The next two or three days were, in all after time, a blank in 
Herbert’s memory; his brain was so. eeiapenced that ae 


neglect; for if her heart were cold towards him, it was not so, |’ 


| was brs tet! before the fire stirring a 


Clasping him in his arms, the father sat. 
motionless—how long he never knew, but the blue light of | 
morning crept into the room, when there came aac struggle, 


sidered in danger. Then he bectind light-headed, and knew 
nothing distinctly till he found one morning that somebody was 
gently raising his head, and trying to feed him with a spoons 

‘Mrs, Colvin?” he asked, faintly. 

** No, me !” saida voice he knew to be that of Mary, ‘You 
know me now, don’t you? You've been talking of me so much! 
Do try to swallow this—for my sake, dear.” 

For her sake! Mary’s? Ill as he was, he felt amazed. 
know, don’t you,” he inquired. 

‘‘ Everything, everything,” she answered, bursting into tears: 
‘but, dear, don’t speak of it, don’t, I have prayed I might say, 
‘Thy will bedone.’ Dear, let us leave Bertie to God.” 

“You ought not to stay,” said Herbert presently, ‘it is 
dangerous,” 

But it was useless telling her so now—a sense of remorse had 
overtaken her; a conviction that she had forsaken her duty, 
not as a mother only, but as a wife, and she was willing to run 
any risk if she could but succeed in winning her husband back to 
health. She would not allow him to talk much; but the next 
day, after the doctor had pronounced him decidedly better, she 
whispered to him a hope that he would forgive her. 

“Forgive ?” he said, ‘‘I thought you would never forgive me 
for the darling’s death.” 

“My dear,” she replied, though her tears came again in a 
torrent, ‘‘if either of us is guilty of that, it’s I morethan you. A 
father can’t look after children as-a mother can. T’ll tell you 
what it was, dear, we thought of ourselves too much—not of our 
duty as Christians. It’s that that made us behave as we did to 
each other. But please God He spares us, we’ll do better yet.” 

And they were spared to do better. The voice of health was 
once more heard in their dwelling—of gladness, too, by-and-by. 
A little daughter, full of life and vigour came, in course of time, 
to supply the place of their lost Bertie; and in worldly matters 
they prospered well, Herbert rising to a good position as clerk, 
though in spite of his continued devotion to it he cannot be said 
to have achieved in literature any brilliant success. It would 
also be too much to assert that he and his wife became a.per- 
fectly congenial couple; but as years went on, they learned more 
and more to make the best of one another, and to take pleasure 
in promoting each other’s happiness, purposing ever to do so til] 
death them did part. 


“Vou 


A. CHRISTMAS STORY. 


THERE Were seventeen small houses, all thatched and whitewashed. 
The farmer’s house was the largest among the lot. The houses 
all sat, as it were, among the soft yellow sand-hills, near the sea. 
There was’nt ‘‘upstairs” in any of the houses, All the living 
rooms, and weaving rooms, and sleeping rooms, were on the flat 
floor, 

The seventeen families, in the seventeen houses, always tried 
to be at home on Christmas Eve. I mean they tried never to be 
away out of the village on that night if they could help it, The 
sailor got home from sea, if he could. The fishe 
ashore. The hand-loom weaver would not thread a 
shuttle. The farmer foddered his cattle early, and a ne 
grandson that lived with him was home from Boarding-school. 

Bob Reet was his name.. He was nearly nine Christmases 
old; light-haired, pre hestyid, pale-white cheeks with just a 
touch of pink on them that you could’nt see in the candle 

But did’nt he turn that little world, with the seventeen 
in it, upside down whenever he came home for holidays! Bob — 
was the boy to ride the donkey round the field; to clime the hay~ 
loft, to munch the horse-beans; to make friends of the d 


and the hens, and the new calves, and the old cows, fish 
for ‘‘sparlings” in the river near by until he toppled | ¥ 
one day into the deepest part of it, and got such a cold 
that he said he did’nt care for fish after that, they were ~ wort) 
wading for. ie, Ceci 


It was Christmas Eve, All the. seventeen little windows 
seemed to be winking at one nasties by candle-light as leaned 
to say: ‘*We know what’s coming.” 

Bob wanted to stay up all night. He dodged about 
while. The farmer had invited company that night, | 2 cc 
burn the yule log with him. .If Bob could only just keep | 
another hour, his grandfather might forget, and Bob.m ny 
all night for the first time in his life. But it was rat oo 
time. The old clock struck eight. Grandfather lookec 
soon as he heard the old clock rattle getting ready to strike. : 
might have known what Bob was thinking, for just: as pr 
struck ,. one-two-three-four-five-six-seven-eight, at a very slow 
stroke, he said: Clock-sa¥ soe Flak , 

And Bob went obediently, He loved and f 
His grandmother he loved and did’nt fe 


father. 
through herJife-worn eyes what Bob was think A 
him to bed, roled him in a warm white he , and 
tucked him wits and talked a little to. hi 
mother that was long ago, and soon yer 

He dream’t that he was a man, and had ah 
and that it was Christmas Eve; and he allowed { 
to stay up, and they made up a tree of h 
mistletoe over the doorway, and put ptinde 
room, And he dreamed that he saw a st 
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all the children up into small pieces and began to put them in | 
the pot, where her own head and the pudding were ; and the pot 
was so full it would’nt boil, and she began to pull down the holly | 
tree with all the wax candles, and she crammed them under the | 
pot, and as they cracked, and smoked, and smelled, the wicked 
woman without head laughed, and laughed louder, as if it were 
twelve men laughing all together Aha! aha! aha! 

And Bob woke to find himself sweating in bed. 

Now, he had really heard something; and he had really heard 
about a dozen men laughing. It was the company in his grand- 
father's kitchen. They had had their Christmas-eve supper long 
sinee, and they were all sitting, some smoking and some twirling 
their thumbs, round the huge fire-grate, that was filled with hot 
fire, and on the top a great crackling yule log. Bob’s bed-room 


was on the same floor, just back of the kitchen, so he could hear ; 
every word when he was awake, and what awakened him was 
this. ‘Old Tummy,” a handloom weaver, had been telling 
about his grandfather or great-grandfather, I’m not sure which; 
but we'll say his great-grandfather, it won’t matter, Tummy ” 
had been telling them, between puffs at his pipe, of a dispute 
there used to be about which day was Christmas day. The 
priests in the old times, who had tu keep count of the days, kept 
getting wrong somehow, so that Easter-day and Christmas-day 
happened on the wrong days many a time. Sometimes when 
the end of the year came they had eight or nine days they didn’t 
know what to do with; and so the good days, and the holy weeks, 
and the months, and the old years and the new years got so 
mixed-up that nobody knew which was Christmas-day. The 
Roman Catholics said one thing, the Protestants said another; 
and what did they do? Old Tummy said he had heard his 
grandfather say that there was an ancient abbey at a place called 
Glass-on-bri (Glastonbury), and that this abbey was the oldest 
and largest in the world. It covered sixty acres of ground, and 
hadtinder it thousands of holy monks and very brave learned 
men. Close beside this abbey, old Tummy said, there used to 
grow a WONDERFUL BusH OF THORN. 

This bush, it was said, blossomed only once a year; and, 
strange to say, it blossomed only just at Christmas-tide, 

In those old times the priests, and the clergymen, and the 
scholars were all arguing which was Christmas-day. The Roman 
Catholic Pope altered the days to put them right again; but the 
Protestants never would do anything like the Roman Catholics. 
So said Tummy, and his old eyes twinkled while he told it. 

“The Catholics kept one day, and Church folk kept another 

_ day; and so, in my great-grandfather’s time, they had two 

Christmas-days every year.” 

' And all the company in the farmer’s kitchen laughed loudly at 
this. I dare say they thought it would be a good thing now-a- 
: days. They laughed, and it awoke Bob; and so he lay listening 
r and heard the rest. 

“Well,” said old Tummy, ‘‘ What did they do? A crowd of 
folk from all parts went to Glass-on-bri (Glastonbury).” 

*“Ay, ay? What for?” said several. 

“Why, to see that wonderful bush,” replied Tummy. ‘It 
blossomed just at Christmas eve, so it was said. _ And, you see, 
ifthey could just see it blossom that would settle which was 
Christmas day, surely.” : 

** Well,” said young Bill, the carter, ‘‘did it blossom 2” Old 
Tummy smoked five pufis quite slowly before he spoke, and then 
he shook his bald head and said ;— 

“Pm sure I can’t tell, Some said they saw it. Others said 
it was all nonsense. I can’t tell which way it was settled. But 
T know there’s never but been one Christmas in a year since I 


ba «an remeniber, and this is it.” 
tc. “Well, well, dear me,” said the farmer, “we do hear queer | 
ys things about Christmas, There’s something they tell about 
Judas, isn’t there ?” 
_--_ #*What Judas?” asked the carter, 
_ _ Why, Judas!” said the farmer. 
Ae *There’s but one Judas, Judas Iscariot,” 

a 


“Oh! what about him?” said Bill, quite interested. 
Nay, nay, I can’t tell it. Sam Sailorthere can. He knows.” 

Come Sam, let’s hear, do.” 

_ Said Sam: ‘Oh! I know nothing about Judas, ‘cept that he 

. id have him murdered. But I never inall my sailings, 

_ and I’ve sailed through icebergs many a Christmas eve,. looking 

_ over the ice and wishing I was home, I never saw Judas.” 

“Not likely,” broke in Bill, who had been reading about 

_ Judas at Sunday school, ‘why, don’t you know judas hanged 

himself, and went to hell ?” 

v “Ay, ay,” said the old Salt, ‘“but you see they say he gets let 

_ out-of hell every Christmas eve. And they say he can be seen 

_ floating about ona cake of ice on the sea, bathing his hot fore- 

head to cool it.” 

Poor, suffering Judas,” exclaimed the farmer's wife. “I do 
hope that’s true. It sounds good. Only, if I was God I’m sure 
out of hell oftener, bad as he is, Eh! but it’s a 
ind there’s many a mystery in this world. Why, 

l be the time in twenty-five minutes from 

| Jesus was born. We have a horse shoe 

to keep evil spirits away, but it won't 
irits dare stir out this night. On 
safe, we're sure o’ that. And the 

go down on their 
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‘We will, we will,” they all said, and they [all hurried off to 


| the cow-shed. 


He would like 
He jumped up. There | 
wasn’t time to take off his long night-gown; it might be over 
before he got there. He slipped his feet into his soft. slippers, 
and just as he was ran round the back of the cow-shed, Bob 
went to the back, outside, because ‘he knew of a hol® in the 
plaster there, that he sometime stole carrots through. The hole 
was big enough, when he pulled the plaster off, to let him look 
with his two eyes. All was still inside, The cows and calves 
‘were standing, yet. The folk who had come to see them were 
standing wailing and whispering. Time: passed, but nothing 
Bob was getting anxious, He heard a rope rub 
against something in the farthest stall. It must be the old cow 
going to kneel first. Bob was excited. He pushed his face 
right into the hole; and at that moment young Bill, the carter, 
caught sight of it. A face! He saw it. He really yelled 
out with terror pointing and shrieking: 

“A Guost !” 

They all sprang together, stumbling, screaming, jostling out 
of the cow-shed. And then, all at once, those who were first 
out of the cow-shed, Bill and another, whizzed round suddenly 
and roared madder than ever, and knocked the whole lot of 
them—weavers, sailors, fishermen, carters, cobbler, and _ his 
wife, allina heap on to the wet straw under the old cow’s legs. 
They said they’d seen the ghost dart past. But seemingly the old 
cow didn’t believe it. She swung her wet tail as if taking aim 
and wisked young Bill across the face with the end of it; and 
as the heap of them lay there about her legs, she could bear the 
nuisance no longer, she just raised up her footand began to kick 
the whole lump of them. 

And Bob was in bed, dry, while they were on the cow-shed 
floor wet. But they never could make that ghost” out to this 
day; and Bob will never tell them. pony. We 
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J. VILA BLAKE, 


Bob couldn’t lie still. He’d heard the story. 
to see the cows kneeling and praying. 


Though angry roar, 
Outside the door, 
The blast of wintry weather, 
Inside the light 
Is warm and bright, 
The while we sing together. 


Though field and wood, 
That lately stood 
In all their summer glory, 
Are dead and drear, , 
We hold it dear,— 
This time of sacred story. 
On meadow brown : 
The snow comes down, : ; 
In wintry drifts and shallows; 
But all the more 
We bless and store 
Of mirth that Christmas hallows. 


The garden dead 
Lies in its bed; 

But children are the flowers 
Of garden room 
Within the home, 

That blooms in Christmas hours. 
The songs they sing, 

The hymns they bring, 

Of gladness, where they gather, 
From childhood’s mouth 
Come like the south 

Warm wind in winter weather. 
With carols come ! 

No voice be dumb ! 

Loud rise the acclamations: 

Tis Jesus’ birth, 
And round the earth 
Roll birth-songs of the nations. 
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THE PARADISE OF BABIES. 


THE real ‘paradise of babies” is Japan,—as has been said’ many 
times; for not only do the children have every imaginable toy, 
but many persons get their living by amusing them, Men go. 
about the streets and blow soap-bubbles for them with pipes that 
have no bowls as ours have.. These young Japs have tops, stilts, 
pop-guns, blow-guns, magic lanterns, kaleidoscopes, wax-figures, 
terra-cotta animals, flying-fish and dragons, masks, puzzles, and 


games; butterflies and beetles that flutter about; turtles that [ , 


move their legs and pop out their heads; birds that fly about, and | 
peck the fingers and whistle; paste-board targets that, when hit, 
burst open and let a winged figure fly out; and—most wonderful 
of all, perhaps—tlittle balls looking like elderpith, which, thrown 
into bowls of warm water, slowly expand into the shape of.a | 
boat or a fisherman, a tree, flower, crab, or bird. - _ 

The girls of Japan have dolls’ furniture and dishes, and, .of 
course, dolls. They have dolls that walk and dance; dolls that 
put on a mask when a string is pulled; dolls dressed to represent 
nobles, ladies, minstrels, mythological and historical personages, 
Dolls are handed down for generations, and in some families are 


hundreds of them. They never seem to get broken or worn out, fe 
/as yours do; and, in fact, they can hardly 


be the dear play-mates: 
that yours are. They are kept as a sort of show; and, though 
the little owners play with them, they do 


| feel the need of, but all cannot furnish for themselves. 


PEACE. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord. . . . for he hath 


regarded the low estate of his hand-maiden. . . . He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 
Tuovu mother of the Prince of Peace, 
Poor, simple, and of low estate, 
That strife should vanish, battle cease, 
O, why should this thy soul elate ? 
Sweet music’s loudest note, the poet’s story, — 
Didst thou ne’er love to hear of fame and glory ? 
And is not war a youthful king, 
A stately hero clad in mail ? 
Beneath his footsteps laurels spring ; 
Him earth’s majestic monarchs hail 
Their friend, their playmate! And his bold bright eye 
Compels the maiden’s love-confessing sigh. 
“Tell this in some more courtly scene, 
To maids and youths in robes of state ! 
I am a woman, poor and mean, 
And therefore is my soul elate. 
War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled, 
That from the aged father tears his child ! 


“*A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 
He kills the sire and starves the son ; 
The husband kills, and from her board 
Steals all his widow’s toil had won ? 
~ Plunders God’s world of beauty ; rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the day. 
‘Then wisely is my soul elate, 
That strife should vanish, battle cease : 
I'm poor and of a low estate, 
The mother of the Prince of Peace. 
Joy rises in me, like a summer’s morn : 
Peace, peace on earth, the Prince of Peace is born.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The English School Giri: Her Position and Duties. By 
Mrs. Alfred Higginson. Second ,Edition. London: 
' F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent Garden. 1879. 
THESE “Lessons from a Teacher to her Class” were first 
published in the year 1858, and at the same time were 
hailed, as they deserved to be, as supplying for 
teachers what all teachers of girls and young women 
It 
requires something of a genius for any particular kind of 


| Work to open up the way to its fit performance. That the 
| writer of these lessons possesses this qualification is 


is already widely known. If it were not, it would be 
evident to all who take up this little manual for the first 
time; for a glance will show the first sign of such genius— 
a clearness and simplicity of treatment, the evidence of a 
perfect mastery of the subject. In tone they are conver- 


sational, being indeed the written-out lessons which 


were orally given to a class, and were used, and are 
intended to be used, as subjects for written recollections. 
The first lesson asks the girls to consider who they are. 


|For the most part they are merry, happy school girls, 


daughters, sisters—all of them persons, human beings, 
are living every hour with other human beings, who, 
moreover are fast growing out of childhood. Thus set 


_| thinking, fthe scholars with their teachers find at once 


subjects for a number of conversations. The fact that 
they-are English school girls is kept prominently in view, . 
that they may fit themselvee for the special duties of the 


| life that lies before them. They are then taught to think 


of what they are in being souls and children of God. The 
wonderful structure of the bodily frame, and the care that 
should be given to it to preserve its health and service- 
ableness, are insisted on and.explained at length, with 
observations on good clothing, dwelling-houses, &c. The 
virtues of home-life, industry, helpfulness, cheerfulness, 
ability to fla "no less than to work well; the reli- 
gious duties; gbedience to conscience, lovingness, rever- 
ence for the Heavenly Father, are made the subjects of — 
an earnest treatment that-could not fail to reach the hearts 
as well minds of scholars. We hope these lessons _ 
will be uSedin allsqur schools, and_recommend them also 
to mothers ofgirls in their teens. Moy _ 


haySand Legends. By Alfred Charles Jewitt. Publis 
Yr jy the Author, 8, Sparsholt Road, Crouch Hill, 


London, N. 


ee! 


‘THe author's name is well known to readers of the 4 


and will be recalled at this season, not only by the sweet 
chiming of “The Old Carillon” which we give them | 
to-day from the little volume before us, but also by 
mémories of Christmas poetry of former years. None 
; d it last year will have forgotten “A Christmas 
of the poor wanderingavoman who was guided _ 
found herself in the 
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Sort ty shod, with snowy feet, 
Christmas comes, our homes to greet, 
Brings a gift in either hand, 

Peace and goodwill through the land. 


Every year some change he sees, 

And turns our hopes to memories, 
While in the wreaths about him bound 
More cypress sprays are ever found. 


He greets us from a world of bliss, 
He is no denizen of this! 

But with a message on his tongue 
He whispers peace to old and young, 


Spirit of Christmas! welcome here ! 

Not death himself shall waken fear 
Whilst thou, commissioned, dost proclaim 
Another birth, in Jesus’ name. 


Then hail! Old friend of centuries long ! 
Solemn, yet joyous, be the song 

With which our greeting, warmly given, 
Salutes the messenger of heaven. 


Gifts, and wreaths, and banquets spread, 
Words of loving friendship said, 

Heart to heart with kind thoughts beating, 
Such, dear Christmas ! be thy greeting! 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. EMILY Bonp, 


Che Anitarian Herald,. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1879. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Cannot we 
become the heralds of this better day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 


ws power. 


Wititam ELLery CHANNING, 


CHRISTMAS OLD AND NEW. 


Ir is many and many a century ago since the children, 
and the grown people too, began to make a custom of 
greeting each other at this time of the year with 
special congratulations. It dates back long, ‘long 
before the tine of Jesus Christ. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find a time of which we have any record in 
the shape of the faintest tradition when there was no 
keeping of the mid-winter festival. It is as old as the 
carliest civilization of man. We don’t do wrong, there- 
fore, to represent the day by the symbol of a most hoary, 
yet still stout and hale old man—“ King Christmas.” 
It is one of the two oldest institutions in this world. 
The other, not celebrated much now, the festival of 
Midsummer, failed to obtain any secure place 
among the Christian seasons. Midwinter came'to be 
assigned to the celebration of the birth of Christ ;' and 
so while Christianity lasts it will last. es 
Thinking of all the meaning there now is for us 
in this day, we shall be all the happier and merrier in 
its homely festivities if we begin it with something of 
a sacred commemoration—some true and simple 
prayer to God for His gifts tous, separately and together ; 
just as a family are prepared to spend a day of 
deeper and truer enjoyment—whether it be a day of 
work or a day of recreation—if they have not forgotten 
Gop at the beginning of it, but have united in com- 
mending themselves to His good keeping:— 
For what are men better thap sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life-within thé brain, « _ 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands oftprayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
There is nothing more beautiful among all those 
sacred flights of symbolism by which.the-ancient world 
gave expression-to-its faith and hope, than that Beth- 
lehem story of shepherds-and angels. It comést0"us 
from atime when'men felt, as we can with difficulty 
do now, how much the world owed to that life which 
had its beginning in the Jewish hovel. The shorrid 
oppression ofia religion which had grown quite false, but 
which remained among men like a ghost thatewould not 
be laid—the slavery of that idol-worship and emperor- 
worship, and all sorts of unbelievable things that 
people still went on pretending to believe—that-bond- 
age had been removed from them. ‘The » had low a 
religion which was true to all their thowghtsand“feel- 
ings, and they acknowledged_it‘as 7% fresh: gift from 
the love and compassiéh-of Gop, It was tht” Incarna- 
tion of Gop’s. own ’ i» It was_the ¢oming of a 
Prince of Peace; amdthe Angels of Heaven could not 
know of it without coming down to herald it in 
heavenly song. Yes! and that doctrine of the 
incarnation of the spirit of Gop in Jesus may 
have a true meaning for us still. In one of his eloquent 
lectures Mr. Cuartes WicksTEeD says: “If we are 
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permitted to cry to the Great Power of all the universe, 
Abba Father! and know ourselves to be His sons, 
how can we avoid readily and gratefully offering to 
him who revealed to us this truth, and who is thus 
indeed our elder brother, the glorious, loving, worthy, 
and truthful title of the Son of Gop ?” 
No doubt if we try to hold on to a literal 
and verbal religion—that kind of external and 
| material belief which the Apostle Paut said{he was 
delivered from “through Curisr”—we shall have 
many a difficulty as to Christmas-day and other 
| Christian times and Christian doctrines. It is 
| utterly beyond all probability that Jesus of Nazareth 
| was born at this season of the year. Butif we are pos- 
sessed of a different spirit—if we can take a kindly 
_ view of the beliefs of our fathers, those who made us 
| what we are—if we possess anything of the spirit of 
this season—if we see in the life’s work of JEsus that 
firich he made its first aim, namely, an earnest 
| endeavour to revive the world by consecrating the soul 
to Gop, standing before Gop, each man and woman 
and little child, upon the same simple and all-inclusive 
relation, that of living as Gop’s own child—if we feel 
that each new life comes with a new inspiration, each 
new day with a new opportunity, each new year with a 
larger gift of new opportunities and fresh _bless- 
ings—then we shall have a delight far beyond the 
power of any words, even the most perfect church 
service, adequately to express, in the connection 
between the birth-festival of the pure and holy heart 
which gave us such lessons and such an example, and 
the season of the year when the old is passing away 
and everything is in preparation for becoming new. 


The piety which has said to God, “The day is thine, 
the night also is thine ; Thou hast made summer and 
winter,” is a genuine and a Catholic piety. In the 
oldest times it saw a great glory in the vital beams of 
the sun; it hailed his rising every morning, it rejoiced 
at his height in the time of flowers, and rejoiced also 
at his returning from his lowest retreat in the season of 
frost and rains. In somewhat later days it gave a 
meaning to the workings of nature by attributing them 

tothe acts of mighty beings not altogether severed 
from the race of men. It discerned something like 
the life and soul of man in all nature—something 
better, therefore, than mere material forces, and, however 
vaguely, it called the divine powers the parents of the 
human. In times coming down to our own, it made 
a supreme obligation of seeking the welfare of the 
wwhole community, battling with the sore troubles of 
life, adjusting the social balance, healing the social ills 
and elevating the mass of human beings above the 
level of a brutishstate ; and in the midst ofthosestruggles 
of humanity there arose a purer and holier life, which 
refreshed the world with its sweetness, and drew men’s 
hearts after it, and raised the race to a higher phase of 
moral and spiritual power, and so became as a rising 
sun to the earth’s twilight, To the pious-minded all 
these will seem parts of one, unfolding plan 


| which it were well to see in its unity, and to celebrate 


together, as we do on Christmas-day. 

So Christmas-day reminds us, first, of the primitive 
and pious hope with which our ancestors of long daysago 
gladdened their hearts in the midst of the winter’s 
gloom. It was their New Year in reality, though 
they did not give it that name any more than we do. 
The true new year, or near it, to us of the northern 
hemisphere, is when the sun turns round from his 
southern journey, and begins to come back northwards. 
It is the prophecy of the coming spring, and all the 
earth should rejoice at it, We like to think how deeply 
those old fathers of ours felt the blessing, and how they 
rejoiced in it. 

“It reminds us, secondly, of {the kindly institutions 
solongconnected withthe day. Inold heathen Rome, for 
example, all business was suspended, just as with us ; 


the law courts were closed, war could not be entered 


upon, malefactors could not be punished; the schools 
kept holiday, presents were given and received, the 
higher classes put off their togas, and the spirit of 
childhood ruled the land. If these are still the features 
of the day, then they are a sign that the world, after 
all, is not so very large, nor time so very long. 

Again, it reminds us of that rising sun of Christianity 
which has for so many centuries been connected wtih 
the day. This only was wanting to it before—to con- 
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nect those material blessings which lie at the basis of 
all our good with the richer gifts of the soul of man, 
This was wanted to make our friendships and home 
pleesures more perfect, to unite them to all that is most 
sacred to men. 

And lastly, we find a delight in these com- 
memorations because of that spirit which has ever 
been prominent in them—the spirit not only of love, 
but of hope. In the moral world there is still too 
much need of new life and revival ; still there is sad 
degradation, sad folly, grave and fatal sin. We have 
to look and pray and labour for the coming to our 
modern world of a better spirit. We too can find a 
a true meaning in the ancient expectation that the 
Christ, the heavenly spirit of holiness, would come 
again. And in the Christmas Bells, with their chimes 
of “Peace on earth and good will to men,” we hear 
the promise, and acknowledge the earnest of it. 


cry 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


THE TEACHER, 

It is very difficult for us to get rid of all adventitious 
associations, the traditions and ecclesiasticism of the ages,. 
and get a glimpse of Christianity as it came fresh from the 
mind and heart of Christ, and realise its entirely demo- 
cratic character. To many of us it seems irreverent even 
to say that he, whom we call Master and Lord, was born 
in an outhouse, and had only sweet-smelling hay for his 
first infant bed, and that for thirty of the three or four 
and thirty years of his life, he was only known as a 
thoughtful, high-minded, working man; the hands that 
were laid in healing on the sick being labour-hardened 
palms, brown with years of toil. It is difficult for us so 
to translate ancient forms into modern terms as to have 
any idea of the intensely democratic and levelling 
character of our Lord’s teaching; how he did not hesitate 
to read an ecclesiastical casuist a lesson in a story in 
which a parson and a deacon are represented as only 
taking care of their own skins, but a poor infidel as risking 
his life and spending his money to save another, and 
bade the church lawyer take the infidel for his example ;- 
how he taught that a moral outcast of society was nearer 
to God than an eminently religious man noted for his. 
attention to all his religious duties ; how he once addressed 
the religious world as “Ye generation of vipers, how shall 
ye escape the damnation of hell?” but for the tempted, 
and sinful, and heavy-laden people, the social outcasts,.. 
whom we respectable people are apt to call degraded 
wretches, he had but the cry of yearning love, “Come 
unto me, ye weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” ELLICE HOPKINS. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD, 


A SKETCH OF WHAT MAY HAVE BEEN, WITIE 
HINTS OF WHAT WAS. 


BY REV. FREDERIC FROTHINGHAM. 


LONG, long ago, a little child was born. Before his birth, 
beautiful angels came to his young mother, in the shape 
of high and wonderful thoughts about the little one whose- 
life was bound up in her own. This was not unusual. It. 
is apt to be the case with noble young mothers. But, if 
not unusual, it is wonderful and beautiful,—a sign from God 
of the good that may be in a well-born and well-trained 
life. The mother of this child was of the best. A virgin 
soul was hers, because free from sordid thoughts and aims. 
and loves. Wise, gentle, strong, she was, and full of 
wholesome piety. A virgin mother indeed, because in all 
the purity of a consecrated love she gave herself to the 
work of building up the young life placed in her care into 
a manhood that might realise even her heart’s highest 
and most awful hope. 

A baby in a manger was an unwonted sight. Many 
would throng to see it, and some among them would even 
say that so strange a beginning meant a career as 
remarkable. Perhaps in her secret soul the fond, proud 
mother—she of the angelic thoughts and pure virgin 
aims—felt so, too ; nay, was sure of it ; but, too discreet 
to talk thereof, she cherished it as a prophetic conviction, 
only to be uttered in the noble training she should give 
her son. Beautiful mother! virgin indeed in the pure 
unselfishness that would hide itself in the heavenly life 
into which she aspired to lead that son. -. 

More and more clearly he showed himself to be = — 

he began to ask 


wondrous child. As other children do, 
the great, deep, simple questions which man forever 
and which no man has yet proved great enough to 

answer. But, unlike other children, he asked ther 
and more, Deeper and more eager grew his quest 
No mere spasms of curiosity were they in his ‘ 
Answer he must have, cost what it might.‘ 
mother found herself awe-struck and tremblin; 
growing soul whose measure would soon 
power to span. But still her virgin insti 
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fast her hold{jupon his young obedience and his filial 
faithfulness. Gladly she took him to the Great City 
where all the tribes of her people gathered every year, 
and where their most wise and learned men were found, 
in the hope that among them he might get the answers 
which she knew not how to give. Surely in its glorious 
Temple could be found men able for the deepest questions 
of one so young. Simple-hearted mother! Vain hope ! 
What man, through mere learning or even highest 
wisdom, is equal to the straight, searching questionings 
of an eager and earnest child? He could astonish the 
teachers to whom he went by the things he wanted to 
know. They could astonish him by their ignorance of 
what wise and learned men, it would seem, ought to 
know. His questions gathered into one: Could 
not man’s suffering, sorrow, and sin be removed, and he 
be led into the blessed life of God? This tremendous 
question they could not answer. Not about such were 
they busy. Back to his lowly home he went, to seek in 
his own thought, and prayer, and life the answer that he 
needed. The question burned within him like a fire. 

He prayed hard for answer, sure that God could not 
fail to give it. And God answered his prayer. But how? 
Not by telling him what he wanted to know, but by 
whispering in his soul that he must himself make answer; 
that he must go into the world, must live the lovely life 
his soul’s eye saw, must help others live it, loving God 
and one another, putting away their badness, and entering 
here and now into the heavenly goodness. 

What an answer! Andtoalad! Yet it was all. 

What should he say to it? “Yes” or “No?” 

Manhood came. Men called him a child no more. 
And yet he was a child still. His dear mother and father 
saw in him their child, though he was fast growing into 
a life beyond their measure. To them he bore himself as 
a tender and obedient son. And so he was a child still. 
More and more, also, did he find himself to be the child 
of another Father whom no eye had ever seen, but with 
whom, in his own great language and way, he was learning 
to talk and walk day by day, and to whom he would be 
only a child forever and ever. 

But still the great question was unanswered. 

Years passed. Life pressed on. The ripe hour came. 
Yes orno? A glorious man he saw, who had been a boy 
with him, and was near his own age, and who now came 
forth to speak for himself the immortal yes. He could 
stay no longer. Yes or no Ag must speak. In the loneli- 
ness of the desert, fierce temptations battling for his life, 
calmly and for ever he answered yes. 


That divine yes made him what we delight in and cele- 
brate on Christmas day. Around that yes gather all the 
glories that flash from the name of Jesus Christ. That 
yes struck the key-note of a new era,—a_ new life for the 
world. In that yes was born an immortal hope for man, 
a great promise for every little child. Around that yes 
have gathered poem and song, legend and story. It gave 
us the Christ-child,—child of man for ever growing into a 
perfect child of God. Well may we be glad. Let us join 
the angels in singing, Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good-will to men.—Abridged from 
Christian Register. 


ON SHARING THINGS. 


WE have been told it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. And do we not feel that the more valuable our 
possessions are, the more do we desire to share them? 
In fact, the noblest and most divine gifts with which Gop 
has blessed any of us are not ours at all until we do so 
share them with others. All spiritual gifts are of this 
nature. They are only known to be ours in so far as we 
are able to impart them to others. For instance, good- 
ness, truthfulness, love, can only be said to exist in as far 
as he gives them out. It would be no use a man’s assert- 
ing that he was good, true, or loving if he never showed 
such disposition, This is the law in spiritual things; but 
when we come to material things many men think they 
can keep them to themselves. But I believe the same 
rule holds good here also, though we do not at first see it 
so clearly. I cannot help thinking that material things 
do but symbolise spiritual things, and that a man can no 
more hide away or hug these to himself than he can 
spiritual gifts without hurt to his own soul. The great 
Gop has given us all things richly to enjoy, but not to 
enjoy selfishly; and the more that we are able to share 
_ with others a// things we possess that are good, the more 
real enjoyment shall we ourselves derive from them. The 
law of unselfishness, of utter self-surrender, is the law of 
CuRist—a law which he exemplified in his life, and 
_ which he sealed with his death; for he so loved the world 
that he gave himself for it. He gave up everything, made 
his whole life a willing sacrifice to leave us an example 
how we should yield up our wills unto Gon, and to show 
‘how we should strive to serve one another. By thus 
yup all, we gain all. Most truly did CHrist say, 
that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
, 
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his life for my sake will find it.” In the /witation of Christ 
Thomas 4 Kempis shows often and at length how by thus 
losing ourselves we gain ourselves; and Tennyson has 
made one of his most perfect knights in Zhe Search for 
the Holy Grail, say, “If I lose myself, ky save myself;” 
typifying the fact that self-renuaciation here is finding one- 
self in God, the true aim of all devout Christians. id 
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DR. VANCE SMITH ON CREEDS, 


IN noting a discussion which is being carried on by a| 
“Clerical Symposium,” formed by several well-known 
divines, in the Homzletic Quarterly, on the question— 
“Are Church Creeds compatible with Mental Freedom 
and with the best welfare of Divine Truth?” the 
Christian World speaks approvingly of Dr. Vance Smith 
as the only one out of eight writers who boldly replies to 
the question in the negative. Dr. Smith, says the Christian 
World, presses with great force the double inquiry, “Who 
shall be the Creed maker?” and “What shall be the 
Creed?” the reply to which is not so easy as it may seem, 
and leads to the conclusion that “recourse to a Creed can 
be but a temporary and superficial expedient, and that it 
may be best, after all, to leave the teaching of the Bible 
as it is, and not attempt to improve upon it, in the Creed 
direction, at all events.” With reference evidently to 
recent controversies in the Congregational body, Dr. 
Smith writes :—“ I do not mean to contend that Christian 
men and Christian communities may not put forth any 
statement of what they hold to be important religious 
truths. There are obvious reasons why this may at times 
be done. But those who do it should clearly speak only 
in their own name, as men who desire, to the best of their 
understanding, to instruct or inform others. They must 
not assume to be authoritative exponents of the Divine 
mind, and they should carefully refrain from both attempt- 
ing to dictate to future generations and from condemning 
others who cannot accept their doctrine. If they will thus 
do, I will grant that their definitions, ‘their guesses at 
truth’ (for such they are) may, on occasion, be of service 
in the world. Yet I cannot but fear, that such documents, 
modest and guarded as they may be, are still too capable 
of being turned into the means of annoying or injuring 
others who may dissent from them.” 


THE OLD CARILLON. . 


In their belfry old and grey 
The sweet chimes play, 
High above the busy street, 
With its tumult and its noise, 
Its cares and joys, 
And the rush of passing feet. 


He who placed them there of old 
Hath long lain cold ; 

Many years have passed away, 

Since that day when first they rang : 
With joyous clang, s 

Their sweet, simple roundelay. 


High above the crowd they ring 
And quaintly sing, 
While the tide of time doth fiow ; 
Sing the half-forgotten lays 
Of bye-gone days, 
Sing with voices soft and low. 


Sing in sweet harmonious chime 
Of vanished time, 
Shade and sunshine, smiles and tears ; 
Sing of many a loving breast 
Long laid to rest, 
With its hopes, its joys, and fears. 


But the busy surging throng ot 


Heed not the song, 
As they pass upon their way 
In pursuit of joy or gain ; 
The bells’ sweet strain 
Unto them doth nothing say. 


Only to the listening ear 
Their voices clear, 
Solemn thoughts and memories bring ; 
As on the responsive soul 
The soft tones roll, 
This the burden that they sing :— 


“There is found a place of rest 
Within the breast, 
Where past joys shall reign, and o’er 
All the tumult and the strife 
And toil of life, 
Make sweet music evermore.” 


From their belfry old and grey 

The sweet chimes say : 
** Listen, listen, to our rhyme, 
Happy, oh, thrice happy he 

Whose joys shall be 
Music meet for after-time.” 

ALFRED CHARLES JEWITT. 
‘ een 

TAuNTON.—The break-up for the Christmas holidays of the 

Mary-street_chapel day-schools took place on Thursday. The 
Rev. John Birks presided, and after the singing of several school- 
pieces by the children, proceeded to distribute the prizes and 
certificates “to a large number of Children, including 48 school- 
prizes and certificates. Every scholar received some token of 
remembrance, and in addition a bun’ was given to each one. 
The children fired-off “salutes” for the Chairman, rs, and 
visitors and friends of the schools, After the singing of another 


np 
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ROBERT BROWNING'S “CHRISTMAS-EVE 
AND EASTER-DAY.” 

HE imagined himself, on a rainy, gusty Christmas-eve 
taking shelter in the porch of a poor little chapel on thx 
skirts of a common, “‘ Mount Zion, with Love Lane at 
the back of it.” From squalid alleys and outlying cottages 
in the gravel pits the poor and ignorant flocked to the 
chapel, and passed him, looking at him as they entered. 
At last he left the porch and entered too. Preacher and 
congregation were vulgar, ignorant, noisy ; there was a 
hot smell in the place. He slept, and dreamed that he 
had flung out of it all, and found on the common outside 
a lull in the rain and wind, and the moon risen. 


My mind was full of scenes I had left, 
That placid flock, that pastor vociferant,- 
How this outside was pure and different ! 

How far better to worship God in presence of the 
immensities of nature! Let others seek God in the 
narrow shrine, be this way his. Then the moon cast a 
wondrous arch of light, and there was a vision of heavenly 
beauty filling his soul as he gazed with up-turned eyes. 
All at once I looked up with terror. 

He was there. 
He himself with his human air, 
On the narrow pathway, just before— 
I saw the back of him, no more.— 
He had left the chapel, then, as I 
Forgot all about the sky. 
No face; only the sight 
Of a sweeping garment, vast and white, 
, With a hem that I could recognise. 
re. I felt no terror, no surprise. 
My mind filled with the cataract, 
At one bound, of the m ghty fact. 
I remembered, he did say 
Doubtless, that, to this world’s end, 
Where two or three should meet and pray, 
He would be in the midst, their friend: 
Certainly he was there with them, 
And my pulses leaped for joy 
Of the golden thought without alloy, 
That I say his very vesture’s hem.” 


The dreamer pleaded in his dream that he might not be 
left of Christ for having despised the friends of Christ:— 


Less or more, 
I suppose that I spoke thus, 
When,—have mercy, Lord, on us ! 
The whole face turned upor me full. 
And I spread myself beneath it 
As when the bleacher spreads to seethe it 
In the cleansing sun, his woo],— 
Steeps in the flood of noontide whiteness 
Some defiled, discoloured web— 
So lay I, saturate with brightness, 
And when the flood appeartd to ebb, 
Lo, I was walking, light and swift, 
With my senses settling fast and steadying, 
But my body caught up in the whirl and drift 
Ofthe vesture’s amplitude, still eddying 
4 On, just before me, still to be followed, 
, S As it carried me after its motion, 


ft *So they crossed the world, and the dreamer was left 


“upon the threshold of St. Peter’s:— 

*gr 3 Why sat I there on the threshold stone 
Left till he return, alone, 

_ Save for the garment’s extreme fold 

# «Abandoned still to bless my hold ? 


< L.te 


panes also were gathered some to whom Christ entered. 


rrors of Rome are not so dark that no truth shines 
athyart. them :— 
isle Do these men praise him? J will raise 
My voice up to their point of praise ! 
I see the errcr, but above 
»_ ,.. '®The scope of error, see the love.— 


- 


* .', Oh, love of those first Christmas days ! 


ty . . ° 
‘| “Dwelling on love, and resolving to use intellect too, the 


‘dreamer was next carried in the motion of the robe to be + 
left at the entrance-door of a lecture-room’) a German 


those who were waiting for the Christmas-eve discourse of 
the professor, on the Myth of Christ:— 
“And then, when the critic has done his best, 
pau bee Jed = Price, ah een test, 
aay dust ies levigable, "~~ 
On the hots ars eae sane 
the summary iss. 
' “Go homé and venerate the Myth 
I thus have experimented with. 
This man, continue to adore him 
_ Rather than all who went before him, 
* And allewho ever followed after!” -" 
“= “Surely for this I may praise you;ymy-brother> “ 
nae . Will you take the praise in tears"or 1? 
SY. e "That's one point gained, Can ass another ? 
“2, Unleatned love was safe from spurning—. 
m _Can’t we respect your loveless Jearning ? ~ 
Refteétion followed in the dreamer’s mind that pointed 
vildindifferentism, Then hefound himself suddenly in 
the horrible storm again, and had lost his ‘hold upon the 


oF 


”, Needs must there be one way, our chief 
~.& _ Best way of worship : let me strive 

_.To find it, and, when found, contrive 

, My fellows also take their share! . 


/ ®&his constitutes my earthly care : 

_ tty, 0d His above it.and distinct. 

* $d" the” nds with an awakening in thellittle 
cHapel ip ie"spi ef-religion that leaves God to judge 
the hea men; unites itself in brotherhood to all who 
seek Him, and maintains the Spirit of charity without 
losing sense Of the_personal’ a definite belief and 
faith in Christ theSaviour.—/ vo trations of English 
Religion, by Hen Morley, . “ 


_ 


Horsnam Free CuristiaN Cuurcu.—The members of 
this congregation have been most fortunate in securing for their 
future minister the Rev. J. Taylor, 


late of er Lane Mission, 
ge and an address by Mr. Philpott and the master, Mr. W. | who has accepted the hearty and tase ivan of the 
3. Cole, the proceedings terminated with a hymn and the Lord’s peshen r. Taylor commences his ministry on the first 

Prayer. unday in the new year. i 

"et - fe e : ‘ 
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uniyersity. Through the open door he had a glimpse ot . 


vesture’s hem, which he recovered only upon conviction 
| that— . “— 


_ his hearth.—Condensed from Re-echoes. 
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OLD 


FRIENDS AND NEw. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
Iv cannot be denied that the re-union of old friends, 
whether at Christmas or any other time, is always a some- 
what difficult experiment. 
currents against which no strength of will to preserve 
attachment is wholly sufficient. The old friend who has 
been long absent may become a new friend, a dearer 
friend than ever perchance, with a breath of youth seem- 
ing always to hang around him. But it must be asa 
newly found one, not as the person who sailed away long 
ago, before there were any grey streaks in his hair. The 
less we expect in this, as, alas !. in so many other human 
things, the less is there of failure and disappointment. 
But those other “old friends” who have never gone away 
very far from us, who played with us as infants, and knew 
us when we were school boys and school girls,:and loved 
our fathers and mothers, and with whom, as life’s joys 
and bereavements, have followed each other, we have never 
failed to interchange sympathy and counsel and mutuab 
help—friends whom we know both in their strength, in 
which we glory, and in their weaknesses, which we love 
almost better still—old friends like these, who shall count 
their value? How impossible it is to think of them at the 
changing year without feeling sure that the bond which 
has been kept between us so long and sacred, will not be 
finally broken, even when that sad Christmas comes when 
their dear voices will say to us, “God bless you,” no 
more ! oy.t, ¢ a: ae 
And for new friends. Who was the eynic pea tn 
man never made a real friendship after he was forty ? We 
doubt if that writer ever knew what a real frie dship 
meant at all. Of course the attachments of later life are 
not like those of boyhood and youth. The excitement 
and the enthusiasm that made up\so large a share of the 
former, have in them necessarily a much smaller place, 
We do not feel our hearts beat, as Tennyson says his used 
to do when he reached the door in the “ long, unlovely 
street” within which he knew his friend, young Hallam, 
was waiting for him. We do not treasure foolish little 
lover-like souvenirs, nor feel so miserably anxious lest our 
friend should misunderstand or misconstrue us. Nay, 
probably most of us have gone through an interval of 
Byronic bitterness, wherein we poured scorn on all friends 
and friendships together, and said to ourselves, somewhere 


about our nineteenth summer— 


No more, no more; oh! never more on me 
The softness of the heart shall fall like dew; 
and that for the rest of our wise and philosophic lives we 
should despise everything of the kind. ‘But all this folly 
passes away. Our human hearts—God be thanked for 
it—have, like the Syrian plains, their “ early and their 
latter rain;’ and the latter rain is the richest and the 
softest, and penetrates more deeply, even though it fall 
not with such showery vehemence. 
Old friends and new! Happy is he who counts bothsof 
them among his richest possessions; doubly happy is hé 
who this Christmastide sees either of them smile beside 


‘* 


ST. ELLICE AND HER BOOK, |,‘ 


— 7 : | Be * ‘* “we 
A GREAT refuge in time like this is the fellowship ‘of. good: 
souls in good books. Of the good books just out,-few ane 
healthy and inspiring as a little volume by Ellice*H@pkins, 


4 
4 
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{t is a small volume, but a great revelation. ‘It tell haty 
a true soul may do, and what a world ours may become 
when our souls are true. Ellice Hopkins belongs ( 
household of the saints, 
build it, she will stand in visible representation, leading 
souls to God. Amid its mural decorations you wil seé 
her talking to her plain, rough, hungry-souled working 
men; opening the clouds above their heads; showing 
them the Eternal Light, and making their uplifted faces’ 
beautifnl with the power of its great love. And if you 


look around you will see, on the opposite side ofthe altar, 


the picture of St. Octavia, with her large and beautifully |) 


tender eyes, opening a door into one of the homes of her 
London poor. Not there only. .We, are having the 
Cartoons prepared of several Whd!aré® worthy to stand 
between us and our God. We have oar heart upon a 
very Cathollc Church. We will not cast. out the Christ 
whom all our fathers loved, nor the pure Mary who bore 
him, nor St. Christopher, nor St. Francis, We will have 
them all, in bright colour or in marble, as bést we.can get 
them. We will not yield to the narrow*Puritan’ prudery 
that casts them out and bows down before blabkwalls and 
ugly abstractionis instead. We will have theréalhujmanity, 
with the power of’ the Highest coming forth’ f#om it.as it 
néver can come from book and creed alone. And if, in 
oursnew church, we are so weak-minded as to. fall into 
idolatry, as not toiknow the difference between-ous warm 
and speaking symbols*and the unutterable things of the 
Spirit of Life which they symbolise—then- into idolatry 
we will fall. Even idoldtry is better then vacancy. We 
shall certaifly risk the experiment; and you will see 
among our’ Mothers in. God these three—Florence 


Nightingaie, Octavia Hill, and Ellice Hopkins. Oa 

: + » + shall stand, é Tey 

a2 the , at hapa pA ii land, as ae y 

‘he et , : in a 

Heroié acti dar teh a Al ! é 
; " ee ea 

Not one of the mere talking women wiflawe Nhe’ at hey 
do not serve who only stand and talk ;*-and Jeast of ail 


do they serve if they,stand talking about theimown rights. 
We will have only the believing women—those whose 
meat and drink it was to do. ‘ 

But in our discriminating adoration, we are wandering 
from St. Ellice and her open book. She is the daughter 
of one of our distinguished Cambriflge professors. She 
has the culture of the most cultivated of our age. The 
intellectual currents of the period are quite familiar to 
her. Her mind: has fed from the first upon them. It is 
a mind of subtle and profound penetration. When the 
life of that remarkable man and genius, the late James 
‘Tinton, whose thoughts and emotions bring us so near 
\) whar seems a’ great philosophic gospel, was to be 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


Men drift apart by force of | 


- fine music, 


Belief is emasculated, no quickening conviction moves 


‘The people go to church, and find the music fine, the 


bearing the simple tifle of “Work among Working \Mén.? ‘prayers pretty, and the sermon mild, and they are lulled 


| is a living soul in the Church, but the more thoughtful 
In our new church,* whens we’ 
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| written, no one was by spiritual and mental sympathy so | for the time, stayed. The views and movements of the 
| fitted for the task as Ellice Hopkins. In this little book | Constitutionalists were repudiated by the Assembly, and 
She gives the simple story of what really was her work | this was met by a declaration that the Constitutionalists do 
when scarcely more than a delicate girl—an account of | not admit a movement for Disestablishment to be in 
the spirit in which she dared brave all the conventions of | accordance with the constitution of the Free Church, 
society in an English University town for the sake of The recent action of Principal Rainy and others in declar- 
those whom no one cared for and no one loved. She ing for immediate agitation for Disestablishment may 
soon had hundreds of, the roughest of men listening precipitate the explosion which threatens the Church. 
to her night after night. She soon changed the whole | Meanwhile Liberalism grows in this, the’most Conserva- 
direction and habits of their life. ‘She soon had accom-| tive of the Scottish Churches. Principal _Rainy and 
plished for many an humble home the incredible and Professor Candlish teach liberal views of Biblical criti- 
impossible. The reader of this little book will find that cism ; it is said that the general reading up” for Pro- 
while she began upon, quite a different line from that which | fessor Smith’s case has broadened the minds of many ; 
Miss Hill adopted in London—with the latent powers of | Marcus Dods preaches, and Walter C. Smith sings, 
the soul rather than with the conditions of the dwelling— | acceptable _ heresies, and their people are insensibly 
she yet arrived at the knowledge of the relation which leavened with the spirit of modern thought. : 

subsists between the two, and that no one can plead more| This year has been an eventful one for the United 
earnestly than she does for a removal of the hindrances | Presbyterian Church. The passing of the Declaratory 
from the way. The book is full of the funny as well as Statement, which gave the sanction of the Church to most 
‘of the serious side of things.—Christian Register, _S. F. | important modifications of essential doctrines will, doubt- 
i ae less, rank as the greatest event in the past history of the 


Has ; be a Z Church. It was, indeed, a great step in the direction of 
NOTES rece © pla ad ce ri “liberty of prophesying.” It remains to be seen what 


effect the statement will have on the Church at large, 
DURING 1879 signs have appeared in the leading churches Probably it gives all the liberty required at present, but it 
in Scotland indicative of impending movements of the | has opened the way for more. It is likely that Free 
most important character. The signs have shown that] Church ministers who feel the bondage of unrelaxed 
each of these churches stands in a very critical position, 


Standards may, through the Mutual Eligibility Scheme, 
not knowing what a day may bring forth of external or | find their way into the freer Church. 
internal agitation. 


The Macrae case was the great Church case of the 
The Established Church has heard the ominous cry of 


year. It appeared strangely out of place in a church that 
“Disestablishment” sounding louder and nearer, and felt | had just consummated a great work of doctrinal reform, 
the touch of the axe of State separation at her roots, and 


Apparently the Church wanted a scape goat on which to 
has been busy strengthening herself all round and prepar- | lay any sacrilege she might have been guilty of in modi- 
ing for a vain resistance to the doom of severance from 


fying her Standards, and David Macrae, who certainly 
the State. Her statisticians claim “a wonderful increase 


had troubled her, was chosen as the victim. It would 
in numbers,” but they confess toa drying up of clerical 


surely have been an act of grace, on such an occasion, to 
supply. Probably this drying up is caused by the dis- | forgive the brother who simply went a little further and 
inclination of the worldly-wise youth to devote himself to 


spoke a little louder than the Synod itself did. But the 
the ministry of a doomed church. The other Scottish 


Synod could not part with its eternal hell of punishment, 
Churches have more ministers than they can find congre- | and David was driven out. By consigning him to the 
gations for. 


wilderness of separation the United Presbyterian Church 

The *‘ wonderful increase” in the membership of the | lost two congregations, that of which Mr. Macrae was 
church finds no credit out of the Establishment. If there | minister in Gourock, and the other of which the late 
has been an increase, it is traceable to the “siller” of the George Gilfillan was minister. The former has,‘with the 
Baird Trust, and not to the influence of an enlarging | exception of a small minority, joined the Congregation- 
spiritual life. But there can be no doubt that the Estab. 


alists ; the latter, with Mr. Macrae at its head, and the 
lished Church has been making great efforts to bring the | addition of persons from various congregations, occupies 
people into her fold. Besides the scouring of the high- 


an isolated position. This case caused a great stir in the 
ways and byways caused by the bribes of the Baird Trust, | country, and, doubtless, led to 
vigorous attempts have been made to make the services 


a foes liberalising of 

opinion on the question of hell. r. Macrae won a wide- 

of the church attractive. spread sympathy on account of the intolerant way in 
_She has declared by the mouth of one of her represen- 
tative men that “there should be nothing in the public 


which he was treated by his brethren, and his case has 
worship of God to repel, but everything to attract ; that 


evidently done much to expose the faults of P i 
‘artistic culture and sweetness should become the hand- 


procedure. dake 
It appears the United Presbyterian Church is not done 
‘maid of devoutness and earnestness.” Smooth hymns, 
and mild preaching are the baits she uses in 


with prosecutions for heresy. Fergus Ferguson is or the 
third time, to be brought up before his Presbyt .y on a 

fishing for men. These are very attractive to the growing | charge of heresy. In the present temper of the Church 

numbers who are heartily weary of the rugged psalms, the | it is probable he, too, will be expelled. This, as in the 

execrable singing, and wild preaching so long prevalent | Macrae case, will strengthen Congregationalism in 

in*Scottish churches. Bat, with all this “artistic culture 

and sweetness,” there is a want of life in the Church. 


Scotland. ; : 

The Congregational Union of Scotland and the Evan- 
gelical Union have been talking about uniting, but nothing 
definite has been arranged. An example of the difficulty 
of establishing specifically anti-Calvinistic congr 
in Scotland, though Calvinism itself is rapidly fing out, 
is to be found in the slow progress of the Evangelical 
Union. y ' 

That Union dates from 1843, and has now, at the most, 
but 90 churches and 80 ministers. Few of the churches 
are large or flourishing. Yet Unitarianism might grow 
more rapidly than Morisonianisnz if it were as zealously 
wrought. 4s ee 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the churches in 
Scotland are all in a critical, transition state. Not one of 
them can much longer stand in her present condition, 
One will soon be put out of her place by Disestablishment, 
another will likely be split in two, a third will ire to 
modify her doctrine still further, or lose some of her best 
men and most flourishing congregations, and a fourth and 
fifth will probably amalgamate. All these movements 
loom in the near future, and so the old lioes of Scottish 
ecclesiasticism and even doctrine will be obli ; 

The Universalistmovement, represented tilllately by thee 
congregations, is now reduced to the limits of and in 
one of these only is there any progress manifest. The 
small but tenacious congregation at Larbert is in a 
languishing condition, and in a few years will, according 
to present appearances, die out, 

Mrs. Soule, who was sent from America to Scotland as 
a Universalist missionary, has been labouring Sa 
fully for about a year in Glasgow. Her success has not 
been: great. Perhaps the common prejudice agai 


the conscience, no enthusiasm of faith glows in the soul. 
tions 


Into an agreeable spiritual quiescence, but that is all. 
“The flattering eye of sleep” makes them imagine there 


confess to the hollowness and dishonesty of the liberal 
ministers in relation to the Standards, and that conscious- 
ness saps the spirtual vitality of the whole Church. 

If we may judge by the reception of Dr. Story’s motion 

for the relaxing of the subscription of Elders by the 
Assembly of this year, the liberal party in the Church is 
not increasing. The motion had this year one vote less 
than it had last year. 
_ The politic advice given to the Church by Mr. Glad- 
Stone, at Dalkeith, to keep herself and her friends quiet, 
may reassure her for a little, but the other Churches will 
not much longer tolerate her State connection. 

In the Free Church there is much latent ecclesiastical 
dynamite, and explosions are threatened in various 
quarters. In the Smith case, which is still pending, there 
are all the elements of an extensive explosion. The 
“Constitutional Party” are anxious to stamp out every 
sign of rationalism manifest in the Church, and the party 
of culture are as anxious to give the critical spirit just 
scope and fair play. These parties are pretty evenly 
balanced, and there are not wanting threats of a dis- 
ruption, or of a great row, at least, in connection with the 
ultimate decision in the Smith case. It is quite evident 
that the students of the Church are on the liberal side, 


definite kind in the horrible doctrine of eternal torment 
to be found in any of the Scottish churches, 
The U.P. Church, when engaged in the 
modification, distinctly refused to allow an 
that doctrine; andthe movement of 
others in that church was not in the direct ; 
salism, but of Conditional meni = » A aa 


and several applicants for license have been called in| female preachers has hindered her work, or y j 
question for heresies of criticism found in their discourses. | Universalism is not sufficiently heretical for those who 
The Constitutional Party lose no opportunity of declaring | are disposed to break away from orthodoxy. oe 

that the colleges of the Church are nurseries of heresy ; It is a-very remarkable fact that no n of a 

and judging by recent professional utterances there seems is 


to be good ground for the charge. 
opening the Free Church College in Glasgow for the 
present season, said to the students, “ They might require 
to alter many preconceived opinions about the sacred 
books, to regard them or their contents in a light different 
from that they had been accustomed to. They should be 
willing that Scripture should be cast unreservedly into the 
crucible of free inquiry.” These must be dreadful words 
to the Tories of the Free Church. 

But in another way the Constitutional P are 
laying the train of an explosion which seems inevitable. 
Headed by Dr. Begg, they are bitterly opposed to the 
Liberal party on the question of Disestablishment. They 
seck a modification of the conditions under which the 


Professor Candlish, in 


In the Established Church a m 
about hell is generally heard, but no p 
view of the future is preached. 
aa emer 

niversalism; but the ‘al bo 
the influence, doubtless, of Dr. 


Established Church is connected with the State, and | do not manage to 
affirm, that since patronage is abolished, all that the Free | those who do not so hold to the 
Church sought at the disruption is gained. What looked | Uni ‘The heretics o 
like a stampede in the direction of E set in in the | way from or a long past th 
Free Church, but with the going | of two or three | There is so much to yept aw: 
ministers and congregations, the plague of secession was, ' hell of torment that the thorough he 
, % 's ~ : iv 
n : , 
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And so it is hardly possible that Universalism can 
become established in an isolated form in Scotland or 
anywhere else. ; 

Our own seven congregations seem hardly worth notice 
in a review of the present condition of liberal religion in 
Scotland. They are so few and seemingly impotent that 
they can scarcely be counted as a factor in the sum of 
religious power and progress. Two of them are without 
ministers, and may soon be closed, and the others are 
holding their places with no little difficulty. Still it would 
not be difficult to prove that their influence Is felt all over 
the country, and that Scotland would be much darker and 
more slavish without them. ; 

Except in the congregation in Aberdeen, and the one in 
the east-endof Glasgow, no present progress In numbers can 
be reported, and with these it is mostly the recovery of 
lost ground. : 

When so much was spent on Perth, it 
to say that more should have been,spent 
to be done at all. 

We need never hope to draw people to us except we 
can offer them attractive places of worship and services. 
This was not offered at Perth, nor at Paisley, and the con- 
sequence in both cases has been failure. Other denomi- 
nations make it a point to provide, as soon as possible, a 
worthy building for the congregation that is to be, and the 
edifice encourages the growth of the congregation. 

Our small and faithless way of working has hindered 
our growth. We have hardly deserved to grow. In every 
town of 25,000 inhabitants there are now-a-days as many 
mal-contents as would make an independent Unitarian 
congregation, but they will not go out to heara “ mis- 
sionary ” ina “hall.” ; 

If we had the proper men, and worthy places of worship, 
we should multiply and grow. 

To sit at ease, congratulating ourselves on the spread of 
our “ principles,” is not our work; it is to increase the 
number of places of worship where honest and devout 
men, free from the shadow of an ignorant standard, and 
the incriminating touch of a violated oath, may lift up 
their souls freely to God. 

If our Scottish Association would go in for great things, 
and take every needy congregation under its fostering 
care, and be determined to close no door, great things 
would be done, or, at least, the congregations already in 
existence would soon be worthy of our great cause. Why 
should not we, even now, determine to double the number 
of our congregations during the next seven years? If we 
do not press forward¥we shall fall back, and our present 
position is humiliating enough. Could not we send out 
a minister-at-large, to go up and down the country with 
the light of our gospel ? 

Surely we are not so self-satisfied or so indifferent as to 
suppose we are working in a way worthy of our faith. 
Before a determined zeal the hindrances that frighten us 
and keep us idle would vanish like shadows at noon. May 
the Divine Spirit stir us up to greater efforts, and help us 
into fuller life. 

December, 1879. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


O HEART of mine, keep patience !—Looking forth, 
As from the Mount of Vision, I behold, 

Pure, just, and free, the Church of Christ on earth,— 
The martyr’s dream, the golden age foretold ! 

And found, at last, the mystic Graal I see, 
Brimmed with His blessing, pass from lip to lip 
In sacred pledge of human fellowship ; 
And over all the songs of angels hear, — 
Songs of the love that casteth out all fear,— 
Songs of the Gospel of Humanity ! 
Lo! in the midst, with the same look he wore, 
Healing and blessing on Genesaret’s shore, 
Folding together, with the all-tender might 

Of his great love,.the dark hands and the white, - 
Stands the Consoler, soothing every pain, 

Making all burdens light, and breaking every chain. 

J. G. WHITTIER. 


may seem foolish 
if anything was 
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and sent to the heads of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
to the leaders of the Opposition; and, on the same sub- 
ject, a petition was prepared and presented to the House 
of Commons. 

It is gratifying to read, as a recognition of the compre- 
hensive character of the minister’s meeting, that at the 
meetings of the Church of the Saviour, Birmingham, and 
Whitchurch, several Congregational and Baptist ministers 
were present, and took a prominent part in the services. 

During the year the meeting has lost one member (Mr. 
Broadrick) by removal out of the district, and four new 
members have been enrolled, viz.: Mr. Hirst, of Chelten- 
ham; Mr. W. Birks, of Wolverhampton; Mr. R. E, Birks, 
of Tamworth; and Mr. Green, of Evesham. 

The present number of members is 32. Treasurer, the 
Rev. Henry M‘Kean, of Oldbury; hon. secretary, the Rev. | 
D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge. 


|/NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. | 


Noticr.—Our friends would oblige if they would inal | 
send their news paragraphs so as to arrive never later than | 
Tuesday morning, otherwise we are compelled to cut them 


down. 

ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA:—The annual report of this congre- 
gation is to hand, and we learn that in March last the 
evening service was altered from 6 30to 7 in the evening. During 
the year £145. 17s. had been spent in repairing the church, the 
amount being raised by a special subscription. The ordinary 
income of the church was 44. 2s. 3d. too littlke—the previous 
year it was £8. 4s. 2d. which was made up by donations from 
liberal friends. The church altogether raises near £800 a year 
and spends on music over £70. The Sunday school is in a satis- 
factory condition—the average attendance having improved, 
Miss Martin after many years valuable service had found it 
necessary to resign, which the teachers regretted. The Library 
contains about 700 vols. Mr. Duffield, of Mount Barker, 
Little Hampton, reports as follows:—‘‘I have, as usual, conducted 
the services at Shady Grove through the year to our usual con- 
gregation, and I trust they have been somewhat instrumental in 
fostering a spirit of devout affection to the Universal Parent. of 
mankind, an anxious desire to live according to the requirements 
of His laws, and a determination to improve the mental and 
moral capabilities of the mind, and to exercise vigourously in all 
religious inquiries the rational faculties with which God has 
endowed us. Such at least has been the object I have proposed 
to myself. As about one-half of the congregation now reside in 
the township of Mount Barker, we Hold the services alternately 
at Shady Grove and Mount Barker.” 

ABERDARE.—The Rey. R. J. Jones preached a funeral sermon 
on his old friend and fellow-student, the Rev. W. Thomas, 
Llandyssul, to a large audience, on Sunday last, at the Old 
Meeting House. 

BELFAST: MOoUNTPOTTINGER.—On Wednesday evening a 
public soirée was held in connection with the Mutual Improve- 
ment Association. There was a large attendance of members, 
and friends. After tea the Rev. J. J. Wright presided and 
made a few remarks. Then a very interesting programme sof 
solos, duets, &c., was gone through. : 

DromoreE.—A social meeting was held on Thursday event 
last, at the close of the first half of the session of the Mutua 
Improvement Society. There were about seventy present. 
‘After tea, the Rev. D. Thompson presided, and spoke of the: 
success which had attended theirefforts. He hoped there would he- 
a large increase in the membership. An excellent programme of 
amusements was gone through. * 

ELLAND.—The Rev. Geo. Wooller has received a unanimous 


the Rev. W. Thomas, M.A., 
that, instead of saying ‘‘ Arminianism ” was the prevalent the- 
ology at Llwyn and Bwlch when Mr. Thomas settled there, he 
should have said that 


} yet another to the list of those in this county. 


| loss. 
_of Ghristians and Theists, so long should it be studied—yea, even 
i read daily—for the acquisition of devout thoughts and sacred 
-truths. If we were Mohammedans, should we not referour children 


x 


invitation to become minister of Christ’s Chapel, Elland, but he rt 


is a pure invention, he knows nothing at all oi him. The man 
in question gives the name of Hatfield, he is about 28 years of 
age, dark brown hair and moustache, large grey eyes, sallow 
complexion, and has an open countenance. He is well educated, 
and speaks with anasaltwang. I gave the man both clothes and 
money as did also other friends here. I procured him a situation 
in the town. He should have commenced work this morning, but 
I find after he had imposed on all he could he left on Saturday 
night. I trust Unitarian friends in other parts of the country 
may take warning by this letter and not be duped like, yours 
truly, JOHN MARSDEN, 
Channing House, Blackpool, December 22nd, 1879. 


ANOTHER DISUSED CAMBRIDGESHIRE CHAPEL 
To the Editors.—Seeing that some interest is at last being 
taken in the matter of closed Unitarian Chapels, I beg to add 
I refer to the 
Wisbeach Chapel, with its adjoining minister’s residence, school- 
room, and graveyard. Wisbeach is a much more important 
wn than either of the three mentioned—having its twelve 
thousand inhabitants, There is a good prospect of success if a 
Beginning could be made. The place has been without a 
minister for some eighteen or twenty years, but several efforts 
have been made by the few forming the congregation to open the 
chapel for worship,, the results proving that nothing successful 
can be done without a pastor, What we need is money to start 
with.—Yours truly, G. E. GIRLING. 
Wisbeach, Dec, 20th, 1879. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN? 


Pinght ‘Editors—So much has appeared in your columns 
lately if*tefererice to the above topic that I should hesitate to 
or, give me further space to its discussion were not my 
views af, variance with those of your correspondents who dis- 
countenance the réading of the Bible. It appears to me that 
what our children—the children of Unitarian parents—need, in 
the present day of Biblical criticism, is more Bible teaching, that 
the Scripture text should be read by and with and to them much 
more frequently than is being done in this generation. I refer less 
to our Sunday-school children, who gain an insight of the text in 
their week-day schools, though for them I know of no better 
book as a medium for giving lessons and stories inculcating 
Christian virtues, than to the young sons and daughters of our 
richer, educated fellow-worshippers. To these the Bible is 
become almost a sealed book; the volume, which for three cen- 
turies has been ‘* The Bulwark of Protestantism,” and for sixteen 
centuries the cherished literature of an ever increasing number of 
profound scholars, of holy fathers, and saints and martyrs, of self- 
sacrificing men and women, loved best by those who know it best, 
is no longer to be placed in the hands of the children of Unitar- 
ians. They may hear a few chapters read at Chapel on Sunday 
mornings from the Gospels, Epistles, Psalms, or Isaiah; but of the 
delightful narratives, with their grand moral lessons, from the 
Old Testament, of the fiue dramatic and devotional poetry of the 
Psalms and the prophets, and its connection with Jewish history, 
of the synopsis of the gospels, of the relation of the Acts to the 
Epistles, they know nothing. And therein they sustain what 
appears to me a grievous loss—a literary, a moral, a religious 
So long as the Bible is regarded as the religious }text-book 


om the Koran; if Jews, to the Talmud; and so on with oth 


¥ Ks, 
tr . - I know that the daily reading of the Bible, or of any Ps 
ligi saa, is no longer much encouraged by parental pre- 
pt dr example among Unitarians, and that family worship does 
jincrease among us. May not this be one reason why so 
ek put young people pass over to the Church? They are 
ted. by the outward devotional observances which spring 
yd minister to inward piety in their youthful Trinitarian 
ances. They have no answers to give to the scriptural 
nts these tise against their Unitarian faith. When told 
Gus.must be God because he said, “I have power to lay 
Tife, and I have power to take it up,” they are unable 
ly ‘the refuting context, ‘‘ This commandment I have 
from my Father.” Orthodox children more habitually 
; public worship than our own; and in the church services, 
reading of the Lessons, Gospel and: Epistles, become 
r with the texts of Scripture. Devotional reading, too, 1s 
rsonal duty, help, and merit. 


religions? Let us receive thankfully the good from all sacred} * 
j but let us daily seck the pure gold in our own rich) | 


rratives and allusions in this 
World’s history, how few and 
h the bulk of the volume 1 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTING MINISTERS 
OF WARWICKSHIRE & NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTIES. 


THE annual meeting was held this month at the Church of 
the Messiah, Birmingham, the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY in 


y 


| 5 : were accompanied by appropriate recitations by Miss Jessie | Laureate, if appreciation of the meaning of words is to be brought 
» ¥, _ the chair, when the following report for the year was | Green and ae it abies und songs by Miss Borst. es of his 
a presented by the Secretaty, the Rev; D. Maginnis, and} ~srockToN-ON-TEES.—On Thursday, 18th inst., a concert _The Bible is an E 

: adopted :— was given in the schoolroom by members of the choir and | household we ‘can no more keep a know! i 


In the course of the year meetings have been held at 
_ Birmingham, Old Meeting, Church of the Saviour, and 
Church of the Messiah; Cradley, Evesham, Kidderminster, 
Stourbridge, and Whitchurch, with an average attendance 
of 16 ministers. : 
as At two of the meetings papers were read, the readers 
and their subjects being as follows:—Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, of Nottinghom, “ A Gap in Periodical Literature;” 
_ and Rev. J. Harrison, of West Bromwich, “ Agnosticism: 
Its Relation to the Religious Thought and Life of Free 
__ Churches.” 


seven meetings sermons were preached. The _fol- 


Mutual Improvement Society, 
towards the purchase of a pianoforte. ; 
gramme was carried out consisting of glees, trios, 
and readings. Upwards of 120 persons wete present, and seemed 
to be highly delighted, while froma financial point of view the 
concert was a great success. 


C ESPO 


“*Times” are there not 


»reasoning-and comparison at ] 

study of Shakespeare, and as 
‘ ove some of the scefiés and dialogues of 

dramas, so let us ‘counsel them to tum over unread those’ portion! 

‘| of the Scriptures Which are not for theiedification. 
Is not the reticence of parents an ardians weak, even 

culpable, in not speaking plainly yet reverently to their children 


NDENCE 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters, Articles of Intelligence, &c., should be addressed to the Unitarian 


A At 
a a lowing were the chers and their subjects:—Rev. ad tole Herald Office, 20, Cannon-street, Manchester, and not to the private | °F the, wices. and sins too common to frail hu ity? Let the 
: » addresses of the Editors. = ‘ rail manit’ 7 
a oy of Bolton, * The Wet Harvest and its lessons;” Rev. Correspondents, sending us newspapers, please to mark the passage they inély warned, by those Who are responsible for their 


‘of the evil temptations,to which they will be 


Collier, of Bradford, “Celestial Priests;’? Rev. Dr. 
If there were more 


Collier, of 


wish us to notice. 
The writer of every letter must ap: 


nd his name and address, not necessarily | €X e pure all things are purg. 


Bradford, “ Unworldliness;” Rev. C. Denman, 


r, “Christ as Exemplar and Revealer in his | for vHeation, No letter should be more than half a column. con en parents and children there would be 

; > : ‘ 
rings;” Rey. J. C. Lunn, of Loughborough, “Pro- | Errara.—In the article, “<The Watered Garden,” in, last lems pondhse Pe with bireling attendants and low~_ 

e P A i . ers “ the soul,” re: ee +." 
, ; Mr. J, nop. Picton, of Cea hers (Ager de) An pay my fines hag geaior ye BF arg industrious, Decembe Pisin ¢ : OLD TEACHER. 

—- “ 5 and Rev. W. Walters, 9 spiritual gardener” instead of “ gardner.” . =-— —*—_—_—_e—>- = 3 ‘ 

all these i oc ea ‘ gen eT ite 2 If you find your ailing consult at once Mx. Aronsbergy 

eoeesioue see siiisiers were Beepitenty CAUTION: AN IMPOSTOR. optician, wha has made the defects of the eyes his special stucly. 


“Eye; its construction, defects, and their 
Victoria-street, and 103, Market 
patent,‘ Vowel” 

ing. _ Ground= 


4 See pamphlet, ‘‘The 
against a man | remedies ;” post free.—12, 
ing on them | street.—Apvr. 


1, and in-most instances were met at table by a 
le lay friends, including ladies; and 
to the progress of liberal religious 
a’, the subjects so dis- 
wees" Crime’ Is Punishment 
rv ‘Crime: Its Pun 


mon 


sotuend Cra eaping HMnWe me the man's statement 
tw Se is ? le 


-_ 
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ING WEEK Now ready, No. 49, for January, 1830, OLINEUX anp SON (U nlimited) \ ] I LINS, VIOLAS and VIOLON.- 
COMI! we OUNG DAYS. Price One Penny. continue to LEY ON HIKE PIANOFORTES CELLOS. ; 
Numerously Illustrated. HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, on| | A Large Assortment of the Finest Italian and other 
LIVERPOOL: Hamutton Roap.—On Christmas-day | “Coxrenrs—New Year. Day; Charlie Dene’s Ambi- | their Original YEARLY SYSTEM, to become the VIOLINS, &c., ON SALE at EDWD,CROMPTON’S 
morning, at 11, Divine Service ; preacher: the Rev.'S. | tion: Puglé Bar: An Addition Sum; The Death of the property of the Hirer without any further payments.— | 54, Barton Arcade, 3rd floor, Bows, en, alle other 
eg: ! Sum ; ) ~ 


Fletcher Williams. | Bird; Work and Wait; January: Haste Not, Rest Not; 37, JOHN DALTON STREET | fittings always in stock, Repairs promptly ee 
MANCHESTER: Cross-street Cuaret.—On Christ- | The Prince and the Fisherboy ; Good Manners for Home | —————— ra nR- ITE soa PRG 

mas-day, Service at 11 a.m, On Sunday evening the | and Abroad; Mental Scenes No. I.; The Lesson of RUNK 5; PO R T MA N TEAU S| ROOKE S AND CO. (Successors to 

Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., will Preach, Service at 6 30. Faith. ) SAMPLE CASES, T RAV ELLING BAGS, ouN GEDDES), Agricultural and Horticultura 
MANCHESTER: Upree Broox-srrert.- On Sun- | _ ¥ olume IV. is now ready, price rs. 6d. ; in cloth, 2s. | Dressing Ba x5 and Cases, Ladies and Gentlemen's H WIRE WORKERS, Manufacturers of Game and Poultry 

day moruing, by the Rev. Silas Farrington, a Christ- | Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. Hand Bags, aie tt ‘eo AU E Netting, Poultry Fencing, Poultry Pens, Aviaries, Strained 

mas Sermon ; in the evening a Vesper Service. = VRS} 7 / as Sein fee. * Wire and Iron Fencing, and Espalier. Garden Arcaes 

. . . " bee The E e TRUTHSEEKE s the co-opera- a CET-STREE {ANCHESTER 8) : , 

MANCHESTER: |Sreranceways.—-Service on Christ- + pe ts of spewing Tele dhotats Ad baee ied woe Be iendts eens . : ee Pot = Flower pag rp a ie 

ee : ; | expression. N.B.—Orpers anv Revares Promrtry Executen, | G7enhouse Fittings, Tree Guards, Gates, Hurdles, Rai 
PENDLETON.—On Christmas morning, at 10 30, a | — wae — 


- | ing, &c. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing, for pre- 


Christmas Service of Song. Offertory for the Poor's ) HE TRUTHSEEKER has, for nearly | 54, Constitution Hill, BIRMINGHAM (Estab. 1851,) | tecting Windows. Wire Window Blinds.—4, CATEATOS 


Fund. seventeen years, steadily pursued its course as an nat | STREET, MANCHESTER, — Estan.isnep 1769. 
SWINTON.—On the 27h, 9th, and set, Sale of Work, | $2¥geats of Herel thought in Fligions matters: any W. Tayror, | \ESSRS. WM. BOGG anv SONS 


x | 

; nay ent am, ~,. | facts have come to, light,“abundantly proving that its | CARINET MAKER & UPHOLSTERER. |} AY continue to Let PIANOFORTES, American 

U PPER BROOK-S PREET FREE | Work has pot been itt vain. ational views of | A. Large Stock to select from in solid Oak and Ash, | Organs, Harmoniums, Music Stools, &c., on their origi 
CHURCH. Journals advocating the free and rational views of Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak SUITES, in Satin, Velvet, | monthly system of purchase. Pianos and American 
and Morocco. | Organs from 1gs. per month. Harmoniums from 30s. per 
-—-- - — | month. Instruments taken in exces ee ee 
~HE GROVE HYDROPATHIC (| allowed. Tuners sent to all parts.— Manchester Address? 
I ESTABLISHMENT, ILKLEY, 45 and 47, SYOCKPORT ROAD 


Physician: THomas Scorr, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. ar 
Ls OCKE & S ON, 


Sunday, December 28. in the Morning, at 10 45, a Religion that are found in its pages are, as a rule, es 
CHRISTMAS SERMON: in the Evening, at 6 30, a | Pecuolary loss to those who gonduct them, or are sub- 
Musical Vesper of CHRISTMAS SONG Sidised "by friendly supportets. Pu TrutHseeker has 

—_——— been no exceptionto the rule. For several years it was 
a financial loss { but the publication was never subsidised 


ROSS-STREE Ti CHA PEL, and the editor both worked and pa 


‘ ese Circumstances, the co-operation of those wh 
CHRISTMAS-DAY, Service at ix/a.m. In these circumstances, the co-operation of those who 


This Establishment occupies the most desirable position 
in Ilkley fora Winter Residence. The house is warmed 


On. Sidss © ; Nat > 5 , believe Tux ‘VruTHseek:r is doing a useful work may 
n Sunday Evening Nex a 2 i i 
y 5s » Hecember 28th, the Revs; throughout, and is replete with every comfort for Visitors 


fairly be invites, eapaciahy when nothing more is asked 


WM. GASKELL, M.A., will Preach, Service at 6,36¢f than that they should regularly take the publication and | .04 Bariznts PIANOFORTES, 
SE ES Fe a ——————*} lend and commend it to friends. cieik Tarte ies Ti ; 3 , OR / 
HE. CROSS.< STREET CHA PED Tux TRuTaseeker is published monthly, price 3d. ‘ Reduced Terms during the Wiater Months. AMERICAN ORGANS, 
RELIEF COMMITYEE earnestly Solicit |. London: Wajrans & Menai, 14, Henrietta-street, | For full particulars apply to € ist Gratis.) HARMONIOMS 
vovent Garden. 


CLOTHING, New or Old, or Materials for Making-up, |: 
as they have some urgent cases of distress. Parcels may }.Manchester: Jounson & Rawson, 89, Market-street 


T. CLARKE, Manager. . 
eo . On Sale, Hire, Exchange, or Two Years’ System, 


besent to the Chapel Room, to either of the undersigned. sh» ” and J. Heywoop, John Dalton-street. H B riz REpatrs AND TUNING. 
GEO. Ww. RAYNER WOOD, Treasurer.’ 4 ey Leicester ; J, and T. Spencer, 20, Market Place. R. < ROCKELBAN K, £ r 
JAMES BELLHOUSE, Hon, Sec. Svcd toe ab LOCKE & SON, 


we CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
tAny\ ‘Bookseller can supply THe TruTuspexer to MA * 

otder. Where two copies are taken, the best pies is to 
receive them direct, by post, as they may be had regu- 
larly for 6s. a year, post free; single copies, by post, 
3s. 6d. a year. Applications may be sent to the Editor, 
.the Rev. J. Pace Horps, Leicester. 


ee SA 
FrRREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
KING'S LYNN, : 
CANDIDATES are invited for the VACANT 
PULPIT. Address, Mr. Fox, New Conduit-street. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


a eer AnD 36, GT. DUCIE STREET. 
Specialities—The Registered Reversible Weggonette ; 1’ deed TA saa tiacis Established 1842. 
The Imperial Phaeton under 4 ewt., and Patent Head Gol BL sAWaArded | ED ED 7¢~ ah 


Landau, 8 ewt. Drawings on application. H 3 : me 
: ape | OR DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS, and 
E R E L L be NOISES IN THE HEAD, Sufferers showld send 

, ~ All the Newest Improvements in One Stamp for particulars to Mr. J. DENTON, 173, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORSETS REGENT ROAD SALFORD 


25 AND 30, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 


STU a 

Now Re dy, f 1880, the Mw rsen pre r 1880, i ition 1e usua 

UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC. TuewTrutuserker for 1880, in addition to th 1 
Sees Tam S 


Articles and Discourses on the subjects of the day, will 


J ‘ . D, contain :— 
Tuck, Gilt Edges, with Diary 


Ce 7 2 A course of Lectures by the Editor on —The Witness THE LARGEST STOCK, THE LOWEST PRPTES. Ml 
Tuck, Pelt Case, Red Edges, with Diary 0 9 borne by Modern Science to the reality and pre-eminence 257, OxForD-St. (opposite Owen's College), Manchester 
American Leather, Red Edges, with Diary of the Unseen Universe, E — I 4 S Mx I TisH ere C 0. 
and Blaninbaper 0.250.2t ies. 022, © 9 A Study of Walt tae Genius and Poetry. APERHANGINGS, ¥ ys 
Cloth, with Diary .....0...0.00.00.00 o6 Two Lectures on—The Life and Work of Simon de is 6, JOIfN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTSR,. 
; i Montfort, and the Rise and Progress of Parliamentary 
Paper Cover, with Diary................ 0 4 


F. S. PHILL#PS & Co: are now showing, im’ great €: invite inspection of their 
variety, the new “ Adams” “ Japanese,” “Queea.Anne,” ee err eee roast of 7 
and “Early English” Designs (non-arsenical) for r88o, at 
most moderate prices. Patterns or books forwarded for | ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERHANGIMGS- 
selection. The Trade liberally treated. AND DECORATIONS, } 


Embracing all the Newest Styles of the best stainevs- 


ee a on Penpicantea Government in England, 
i. A lesson for the day, ‘} 

soe Cn basset ao eee Fs HILLIPS, A series of Notes for Lectures on—z, Some of the 
ron, ‘. > eee, 9 ART LEN, 2, | Lowest Known Forms or Manifestations of Life; 2, 
a ofthe A ears Tee Row, London ; orto | ‘The Three Grades of Being—Instinct, Intelligence, 
any of the Agents of the Unitarian Herald and Inspiration ; and 3, The Antiquity of Man. 


WHowesaLs WaARrHOUSE: 


- a ee | Five Winter Evenings with Robt Buchanan’ ik ES ESE. C 3) 28. Deby 38. day 48:4 Oe) Bee 
S DIARIES, ALMANACKS, ) = | atle Poom™= "The Hock of Orme nae semat 93) BRIDGE-STREET, MANPHESTER, 91) JAPANESE. CURTAINS, 2. 2 2-1) cee 

D CHRISTMAS CARDS, best desien, | 2 A course of Lectures by William Mitchell, on—Jesus , 5 a : ia SCREENS or protecting the walls behind washstands 
SS (and great variety. A large lot of SCRIB- j FS | and his Retigion: an attempt to state the esceptial | Gold Mouldings, Decorations, and Painters’ Varnishes. ro/4d., 18., 1% 1d., 1s. 3d., andi 1s. 6d. each; ROO 

"— \BLING PAPER at 6d. per Ib, -— | principles of Christianity. Pree Lasts ch apyleeiod ” MOULDINGS (100,000 feet in stock); PICTU, 


JOHNSON & RAWSON, @o, Market-st., Manchester. pet at oan Piet oe att eae 
So O BE LET, Partly Furnished or 
Just Published, Small Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 6s. Unfurnished, in the most beautiful district of 
ESUS OF N AZARETH. With a brief Cheshire, small but charmingly-situated COUNTRY 


s - : Spe RESIDENCE, with every convenience; Land as re- 
ity ee ees fe The Chika sath. | quired.—Mrs. S., 6, Aberdeen Terrace, Colbam, Bristol 


ER URNS! TEA URNS! 
TEA URNS! 4 
FOR SCHOOLS AND LARGE PARTIES, &c. 


FRAME MOULDINGS, English ond eb 
GILT CORNICES, BRASS CORNICES, J ‘4 
GLASSES. PICTURE FRAMES and RE-GILDING 
to order; DRAFT SCREENS from 25s. cach t shite, / 
PAINTERS’ VARNISHES by the best mal ‘wt ' 
PATTERN BOOKS of Paper Han ings, sme > 


Plain. Bright Tin, with Nickel-plated Knobs and: dest 


—————— es = Es rds of Ri Mouldings, and Patt L 
World,” Re. G OUTHPORT.—First-class APART- | "Two Gattons gg. 070) Mouldings sont for sclocica vo aay part Oe a 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. ME . every home comfort.—Miss Farrow,’ Three Hi 5 6 ee rea ih te a! 
rE . ; wets Slat Bold-street.g..3  S- j our oy ae Ey A } : by 
NEW VOLUM ~ Dr. SAIS eceeees os dd BS “ae AE Se Se * ; : 
eee OE Mag>® MARTINEAU'S ONDON | SOIRLEYS TEMPER. Five ass 24s. PER DOZEN, LARGE BOTTLES. 
Now Ready, in Crown Bvo, price 7s. 6d., Cloth ie ANCE en _Queen’s Square, Blooms- The Wine we eee offering is of verge 
OURS or THOUGHT on SACRED bury. Beds frofm1s., J. M. TEMMIS & €O., and we beg to draw attention to it,.as the Oyster Season 


THINGS. Second Series. A Volume of Ser- | ce i oa 4 


. By James Martineau, LL.D. D.D., Honorary B » ‘ AC 
einber of the American Academy of Arts and Sclencees LAC RPOOL: HANNING H OUSE, 
and Principal of Manchester New College, London. i 


The FIRST VOLUME of “ Hours’ of Thought,” | ys, SN Me 
“poiform, may still be had, gat, | Mrs. JOURN M 


(Lare Knepsonr & Timmis), 
Manufacturers, 
235 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


FDMuUND THOMPSON. 


has now opened. In France itis greatly esteemed as a 
Wine for using with fish. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 26, Market-street, Manchester rs 
Also at Liverpool and Birmingham, 


ph a 7s. <3 , ‘|, find here every home cothfort. ‘Tariff sent on application. VENETIAN, WIRE pari 4B ie SF 
don ; Longmans 0. ‘ — Sita tyr ax SS Se MANUFACTURER, 30, CHEEBHAM GRA'TEF UL—COMFOR TING, o 
a RETR, Co RIE AY maT ae - NUTSF RD.—MISS ARDERN’S | (near Victoria Station MANCHWSTER. Works :. oe ‘ 
>, On January 1 will be Published the First Number of Ke od rhe yee on January roth. Cross-street, Park-street,, Cheetham E PPS’S Be fe) Cc OA 
HE MODERN REVI EW: ai Gs } ah = 3 Venetian, Roller, and Bonnet Blind, with Patent and : . 3 
I A Quarterly Magazine. Price, 2s, 6d. Edited OK OUSE, KNUTSFORD. | CommemAction. Wire Blinds, Plaia, Omamented, aad BREAKFAST. 
by Ricuarp ActAND AkmSTRONG, B.A. * -‘SHAWCROSS, Principal. Lettered, Cane Blinds,,&c. The Trade and Shippers “By a thorough’ ‘kidwledie JO Whe enna 
HOOT, will RE-OPEN on Monday, Jan. xgth. | Supplied... Outside Sun Blinds of every description made hi itd ete nowle “ue of the na laws 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. = a. aa Ee to order. Old Venetian Blinds painted and repaired to | Which govern the: operations digestion and_nutritic 


_ 1, “The Story of Nineteenth Century Reviewing.” By 


> the Editor 


I ROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
+2. “The Force Behind Nature.” ey William B. | Wedn 
» S&C. 


‘The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 
January, 7880. 


look equal'to new. Cloth Roller Biinds made to order. 
UPTURES.—Exhibition Prize Medal, 


and by a careful gpplicnsien of the fine ies of well 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our: break 

tables with a delicately Bavouret beverage, w 
save us many heavy-doctors’ bills. His by the 


! By M : RI WOR OTT | A ® 1862 was awarded: to, R. WESTBURY, inventor | SAve us many heavy. docte constitution. 
a a Be yeaa oy BR ree om, aN M.A. ON RIDGE H OUSE, YORK.— | and sole maker of the IMPERCEF IDLE CURATIVE gralcaly be ct oe ee prt. 72 ist ieee . 
4 a. larg ° Christ: » By Jes n BO. ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR | TRUSS. | > Lim 5 ins tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies ; 
Whe Hacer ei hs Stabe est the Tate” Sby | GIRLS. » the Misses Drummonp & Powetr, | Deformity Instruments, Artifieiab Limbs ‘Chen, floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 2 ; 
hares Shakopea Bek Tn | eUPLESAQERECASSEMIBE on Monday, Jang.” | Blast Stockings and Ladi wesigts | Noes. sm exe cys ela yee 


Expanders for round shoulders, &c,, 26, Old 


ing ourselves well fortified with pure-blood and a prop 


OU TH PO RT. — UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL OR GIRLS.—The Next QUARTER 
es} Will COMMENCE Jan. 22, 880. For terms, &c., apply, 
»| Miss Curtis, Wes: me, Birkelale. 

K INDER GARTEN.AND PESTA- 

~¥OZZIAN SCHOOL, Argyle Howse, Shaks- 
Héerestreet, Nottingham. 
Miss" LEWIN receives several Boys and Girls as 
a AARIDERS, and also undertakes the care of Girls who 
By Gy tend the Nottingham High School. 
OD a ee ocumee , is ee 


i:’ “By Allan Menzies, RD LIPGH SCHOOL, 
lift: Reliefs. Concerning God. i gh : 

Davids. rs . =*. 
oO tee P - a 
<f “ -__ 4 
ss Crarke & Co., Fleet-street, Loudon.” 


PA CLS. - CHRISTMAS 
* RIS. . ~ , 


9) ose Atheism.” By Professor Upton, B. Ee 
Ce aw ~ ee * 
+The Present Situationof the RetS med’ 


seal By M. le Pasteur Présid 


ud. Sin wi; 
“The Miracles in the New Testament.” “B: 
Henry Wicksteed, M.A. =< Dent 
». ‘A Liberal Country Parson—In Memoriam : Pity 
S. Desprez.” By John Owen. % 
“The Tides of the Inner Life.” By Miss Franc 
‘Cobbe. . 


Recent Discussion on Romans ix., 
Vance 


Manchester nourished frame.""—See article in. the Cévil 


Gasette-—Sold only in packets, labelled, James E 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, Lo: ite’ 
Glycerine Jujubes; labelled boxes only, 


a 
BR°OK’S DANDEEION COFFEE 
1S THE Fee. 
BEST AND THE CHEAPEST, 
Being totally different from othen igferio 
being:sold. The above is-recom 
Faculty as an agreeable 
beverage, containing three ti 


NOTICE, 
The UNITARIAN HERALD will be sent 
‘| Post from the Office, to al? parts of the 
Kingdom, at the following charges;— 


ThreeMlenths \<.;, ..<ssn any sped eee 


3 SOLD IN TINS, 64., 18., 15. 9 
R. lay Manchester from all Grocers and Chemists ;_ also 
N. Gould & Co., Holgate & Ca 
Avty & Firth, Smaifmaa, J. V alley 
76, HANOVER ST., CORPORA‘ 
MANCHESTER. — 


- 


STOKE, 
VENTRY.—Founded in 1865, by the Rev. 
de, B.A., for providing a first-class Education 
2 sonable cost. Pure country air: extensive 
g iss¥eymnasium : own cow Rept: building specially 
Ri now ds “ 
“ASPLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
te » LANCASTER.—Established 1850 by W. H. 


isi 


_ Any of our friends who reside in ont. f= 
way places can easily get the HERALD di 
the office. And when four or more. 


; Py et neipay (since 1862) D, DAVIS, B.A., assisted Se a ~——— together for a postal parcel, we can 
. 4p, 24 Copies for oA. wal n ee he saci RR ihe R PHIL lee SON, special terms to meet such cases. 
Kifidness, By the Kew Brooke Herford. ~The NEXT HALF YEAR will begin on Friday, . BOOT & SHOE J GA 5 © 
has at Farmer May's, Worth of « Kind Wont. Janua 23, 18 VEANSGATZE. SS 


A Large and Varied STOCK of Ladies’ Gentlemen's 
and Chiliren s BOOTS and cS always on hand at 
Moderate Prives,. ; ich, : 

WYNDHAM & CO. (fr 
+ the only PIANOFORTE 
RERS in Manchester. ; ‘ 
vinta Show he 4, G 
ictoria Station, Repairs, 
taken in Exchange, and m 


8pp., 24 Copies for 1s. 
Preaching Peddler: A story of 1662. 
der, Trusty, and True. By Rev..Robert Collyer, - 
Joreph Sturge. By Rev, RU. CarpenterpB.AL % 
Thomag-Telford: How a, Poor y became a Great 
Engineer. na) #7, 


CHARGE FOR ADVER 
Ten lines and under ........0..5, 
he first ten lines .. ..,. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


£ 


Boys thorou: 
Pree or 


Home and the Children: ‘To the Parents of Sunday 
iar eos Aah apiete 


Michael Carroll's Adviol Rev. Richard Pilcher, HSER 


| Robert Nichell> A Workig Man True to bis Onde hs aby O NE GUINEA | 
j 1app., Tz Copies for rod, ay ch. ord PEANOFOR’ 
‘The Man thag Killed his Neighbours, WWkt ‘ xaminations, For | HARMONIUMS, and Al 
A Cure for the Heartache; . My, Peattice A. Jourds he Head Master. t. MELLEL 
A Battle Fought and Won..." aa ne eae = Sole Agent for the. 
Mos. Onslow’s Revenge oy HOw’ARD S PATENT CABINET 57, CRross-sT: 
pear. ’ ’ ; (ORGANS, for Home and School use, are un- 
a ss gh | equal Cottage HW, 2 stops, knee swell; and octave 
ies ; ao 179 guineas, Organs from x4 gs. to 60 gs. 
i ot HOARD A Mn Van 
> | pense, a ule Road, Micstuaioos g 


wor ey flr 
ROUSERS well i 

(a fates Fuori Cod Preset 
SFORD ny, OXFORD 


STRELT N 


MAN Ay onde 
f 
ed ; + . . 


